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High Tide on Fifth Avenue 


TYLES travel from east to west with the sun. ' ; That which Fifth 
Avenue approves today becomes the countrywide accepted vogue 
tomorrow. The Jordan Silhouette Sedan anticipates advanced styles. 


It marks the advent of the new light-weight, four-door Sedan, com- 
pact in capacity, European in lowness, square cornered—a little hit of 
what friend England calls “nippy.” 

In common with the other new Silhouette models it possesses a new 
power unit—a dynamic, light bundle of energy, which marks the pass- 
ing of the days of bulk and burden in open and closed cars, driven 
regretfully by people who love snap. 


A new motor—designed and built exactly to suit such an ideal car— 
was necessary, of course. 


It’s a Six—assuredly—because that is the world trend of motor de- 
sign. The answer is simple. The Six furnishes the greatest power 


In this motor, the forces of vibration go down in defeat. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR CO., Inc, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Youll find your kind of music 
in the Victor Record Catalog 


So fascinating is this book that we doubt if you 
could glance into its 530 pages without becoming ab- 
sorbed in it. Whether you own a Victrola or not, this 
is the kind of book you will find yourself browsing 
through just for the pleasure it gives you. And if you 
are a music-lover, this Victor Record Catalog will 
increase your knowledge and appreciation of good 

music many fold. 


It contains portraits of Victor artists with bio- 
graphical sketches and has a complete Red Seal sec- 
tion devoted to the greatest artists of all the world 
who make Victrola Records. 


There are also portraits and short biographies 
of the great composers, and a pronunciation table 
of the names of artists, composers and operas. 


In addition to this, the Victor Record Catalog gives brief 
stories of the opera, shows illustrations of various scenes, indi- 
cates under the title of each opera the different acts and 
scenes, and lists all the selections in the exact order they are 
sung or played in the opera. 

Free at any Victor dealer's 

Be sure to get a copy of this interesting book— the greatest 

catalog of music in all the world... There is a copy for you at 
a any Victor dealer’s, or we will mail you a copy upon request. 
o" 


Or quali T x ; Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


His Master's 
ftne y a Talking Machine CP 
— cnini. ee 
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A photograph taken at the Atamo, showing four busses completely equipped 
with Goodyear Cord Pneumatic Truck Tires which are employed $n tourist- 
carrying service Uy The Merchants Tranafer Company of San Antonio, Texas 


GOOD 
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MADE IN U.S.A 
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Busses That Ride Like Limousines 
—on Goodyear Cords 


46 


E recommend Goodyear Cord Pneumatic Truck Tires to anyone oper- 


ating passenger-carrying busses. They afford the obvious pneumatic 
advantages of traction, cushioning and greater activity which benefit 


both the customers and the company. 


But they add a wearing ability 


which compares favorably with the solid tires we have used. Conse- 
quently we use Goodyear Cords entirely for bus equipment.’’—M. P. 
Brannan, Purchasing Agent, Merchants Transfer Co., San Antonio, Texas 


To the historic Mission San Antonio de 
Valero, built 1700 A. D. and far-famed as 
the Alamo of Texas, runs the modern 
motor bus. 


Four capacious tourist-carriers frequently 
transport some five hundred persons in a 
day on smooth- going Goodyear Cord 
Pneumatic Truck Tires. 


Although mounted on a one-ton motor 
truck chassis and conveying twelve people 
and the driver, each bus rides on its pneu- 
matics as comfortably as a limousine. 


‘This cushioning of the Goodyear Cords 
is noted again in the splendid condition 
of the busses after two years of continu- 


ous duty. 


The records of the Merchants Transfer 
Company of San Antonio, covering much 
of this period, show that the whole outlay 
for mechanical attention did not exceed 
ten dollars per unit. 


These records also show that, when rains 
made local pavements and country roads 
very slippery, the traction of the Good- 
year Cords enabled the big busses to 
maintain.their regular schedules. 


Officials, however, particularly empha- 
size the toughness of these pneumatics 
which have averaged 12,000 miles per 
tire in this exacting duty. 


The average tire-mile cost of nine Good- 
year Cords, eight of which remain in 
service after more than a year, is less than 
seven-tenths of a cent. 


In their stamina is seen a far-reaching 
result of that pioneer work with which 
these powerful pneumatics have been de- 
veloped for varied duty. 


For it is quite obvious that this Good- 
year work, in thus making the pneumatic 
principle thoroughly effective, has laid a 
firm basis for the broadest employment 
of motor trucks and busses. 


Of course, another important factor has 
been the Goodyear Demountable Rim, 


. easy to operate because of its oval-shaped 


locking ring which can be removed when 
necessary with little effort. 


Both observations explain why more 
motor trucks, factory-equipped with big 
pneumatics, are delivered on Goodyear 
Cord Pneumatic Truck Tires and Good- 
year Rims than on any other kind. 


Tur Goopyear Ting & RunBEeR Company 
Offices Throughout the World 


CORD TIRES 
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I* works out this way: 

Every alarm clock wemake 
must beright. That clock may 
go into your home. It must 
make good. 

From the minute you wind 
and set it, your new clock is 
entirely *onitsown." Ithas 
passed all factory inspections 
and been pronounced O. K. 

So, you see, every clock we 
ship is entrusted with our 


Westclox 


reputation as clockmakers. 
We are proud of that repu- 
tation; and we build every 
clock to live up to it. 

For this reason every West- 
clox alarm has inside its case 
that same good Westclox 
construction that helped Big 
Ben and Baby Ben get up in 
the world. That’s the reason 
why all Westclox are good 
clocks. 


. Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


La Salle & Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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HE goodness of Ivory Soap is reflected in the 
lustrous hair, the soft, smooth skin, and the 
fresh, dainty garments of the well-groomed 
woman. 


Her hair keeps its beautiful natural gloss 
because Ivory’s thick lather is so pure and 
mild that it cleanses the scalp thoroughly 
without affecting its nourishing oils. 


Her skin stays soft and fine and velvety be- 
cause Ivory contains no free alkali nor any 
other harsh ingredient that can make it 
rough or red, or enlarge the pores. The 
most vigorous cleansing with Ivory Soap can- 
not irritate. 


Her frailest garments retain their original 


beauty because Ivory Soap does not fade their 
colors nor injure their fabrics or trimmings. 


IT rLoars 


99112 PURE 
Have you tried the new form 
of Ivory Soap—IVORY 
SOAP FLAKES? They make 
“Safe Suds in a Second” for 
fine laundry work and the 
shampoo. TRIAL SIZE 
PACKAGE FREE. Just send 
your name and address to De- 
partment 18-A, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Sixteen sets of questions to test your ignorance and knowledge 


l By Dr. Frank Crane 


albnuswers lo Ihe questions in this 
article are published at the end of the 
arlicle. 


F YOU are an American. you ought 

to Know Everything; of course, not 

all of everything, but something of 

everything. ~ 

Americans are supposed to be well 
informed. Every one of them ts running 
the United States, and to do that well a 
man has to keep posted. 

You know your own business, of course. 
If you are a housekeeper or a school- 
teacher, a doctor or a lawyer, a preacher, 
a mechanic, a business man, you under- 
stand the lanzuage of your own particular 
calling and are familiar with many facts 
connected with it. 

But how much do you know outside 
your special line of work? Most of us study 
only what we lie. We grow one-sided. 

But if you lay claim to all-around in- 

` telligence you should be reasonably at 
home in questions of art, of history, of 
literature, and of geography, as well as in 
those matters that pertain to your partic- 
ular occupation. 

Herewith, therefore, is a list of ques- 
tions by which you can test mental pre- 

aredness. They are not very hard. 
They may seem absurdly easy. But don’t 
be too sure. 

Go over them. Somewhere in the list 
you will probably break down. That place 
will indicate to you where you are weak. 
It will show you what side of your intel- 
lectual equipment is defective. 

Mark! The purpose of these tests is not 
to trap you. They are not catch ques- 
tions. Their object is to indicate to you 
that part of your general education that 
is weak. 

Still vou can get some fun out of them, 
as well as profit. Having found your own 
weakness, you can find your neighbors’. 
Try them on the village oracle. 

The following subjects are covered: The 
Bible, History, Places, Books, Characters 
in Fiction, Art, Music, the War, Politics, 
Science, Business, the Theatre, People, 
Words, Pronunciation, and Miscellany. 


The Bible 


O MATTER what your religion, or 

whether you have no religion at all, 
you ought to be familiar with the Bible, 
if for no other reason than that it is the 
most widely read book in the world, and 
that no person can claim to be intelligent, 
in a broad sense, to whom it is unknown. 
Can: you answer at least fifteen of these 
questions? If not it indicates a defect. 


1. Who was Cain? 
2. Who built the Ark? 
3. Under what circumstances did the | land- 
writing on the Wall appear? 
4. Who was cast into the lion's den? 
5. Who was called the Psalmist? 
6. Give six of the ten commandments. 
7. Who was Ruth? Esther? Jezebel? 
8. Who was John the Baptist? 
9. What was the Passover? 
10. Who built the Temple and wrote the 
Proverbs? 
11. Who was Jesus's mother? 
12. Who was Pilate? Elijah? Abraham? 
13. What was the story of the Prodigal Son? 
The Good Samaritan? 
14. Who was Gabriel? Apollyon? Samuel? 
15. In what country were the Israelites in 
bondage? 
16. What is meant by Joseph's Coat? 
17. Who was reputed the strongest man? 
18. What witch did King Saul consult? 
19. What is the Apocalypse? 
20. Name the Four Gospels. 


History 
How are you in history? Even if you 


have never read much history you 
ought to be informed upon its great 
events and persons. Can you answer 
these questions? 


1. What was the object of the Crusades? 

2. Where did the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew take place? 

3. In what country were the Wars of the 
Roses? f 

4. To what war did the surrender at York- 
town put an end? 

5. What did Queen Isabella have to do with 
America? 

6. How did America get its name? 

7. Who was Nero? Rameses? John Cabot? 

8. What historic event took place at Sedan? 

9. Of what country was Alexander the Great? 

10. Ivan the Terrible? 


HL. Richard the Lion-hearted? 

12. Constantine? 

13. Judas Maccabcus? 

14. What country did Cortez conquer? 
Pizarro? 

15. What was Hannibal's country? 

16. What books did these men write: 
Plutarch? Gibbon? Guizot? 

17. Who were the Goths and Vandals, and 
what did they destroy? 

18. What land was subdued by William thc 
Conqueror? 

19. Who was Charlemagne? 

30. What was the country of Gustavus 
Adolphus? 


Places 


Now see if you can locate each of these 
places. Tell what part of the world 
each is in. Answer quickly. If one can 
count ten slowly before you think of the 
right reply, you shall have a bad mark. If 
possible, add some remark that will show 
you know something more about the 
place than merely where it is. For in- 
stance: “Archangel, one of the most 
northerly cities of Russia.” 


1. Archangel 11. Delhi 
2. Verdun 12. Honolulu 
3. Granada 13. The Yukon District 
4. Warsaw 14. Shanghai 
5. Los Angeles 15. Athens 
6. Melbourne — 16. Edinburgh 
7. Stockholm 17. Waterloo 
8. Tokio 18. Straights of Mavellan 
9. Cape Town 19. The Baltic 
10. Cape Horn 20. The Volga 
Books 


HO wrote these books? How many 
of them have you read? Are there 
any holes in your armor here? 


. Treasure Island 

The Count of Monte Cristo 
. Les Miserables 

Faust- 

- The ‘Vale of Two Cities 

. Pendennis 

. The Scarlet Letter 

. The Inferno 

. The Greatest Thing in the World 
10. The Vicar of Wakefield 

11. The Waverly Novels 

12. Don Juan 

13. Don Quixote 
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YOU IN THIS GROUP? 


ARE 


This is a photograph of “Just Folks." Reading from left to right the seven types of American men in the group 
are: a doctor, à college student, a lawyer, a farmer, a mechanic, a preacher, and, a business man. The other 
sex is represented by a business woman and by the daughter and the wife in the average American household. 

Doctor Crane says that most of us know our own line of work, but that we should Know a good many other 
things, too. He has given here several lists of questions which the average American ought to be able to answer. 
'They are not trick questions, nor are they intended for professors or persons of extraordinary mental ability. 
According to Doctor Crane's idea, ''just folks," like those in the picture above, should know the answers 
without having to look them up in the back of this magazine—where, however, you will find them, anyway 


14. Evangeline 

15. Uncle Tom's Cabin 
16. In Memoriam 

17. The Iliad 

18. The /Eneid 

19. Ghosts 

20. Pilgrim's Progress 


Fiction 


THE people of fiction live as surely as 
those of history. You ought to be 
cquainted with the fictitious personages 
isted below. State the name of the 
uthor who created these characters: 


1. Hamlet 10. Tam o' Shanter 
2. Jean Valjean 11. Ivanhoe 
3. Becky Sharp 12. Sherlock Holmes 
4. Micawber 13. Penrod 
5. Romola 14. Rip Van Winkle 
6. The Ancient 15. ‘I'he Wandering Jew 
Mariner 16. Tom Sawyer 
7. RobinsonCrusoe 17. Consuelo 
8. The Three 18. Lady Teazle 
Musketeers 19. Tartarin of 
9. Ben Hur Tarascon 
20. Leather Stocking 


Art 


ND what do you know about Art? 

Not about its details and intricacies, 

ut about those more salient matters 
ipon which you ought to be informed? 


. l What is the most famous statue of 
/enus in the world? 


2. In. what sculpture are serpents repre- 
sented? 
3.. Who painted the Sistine Madonna? 
4. o painted the picture on the ceiling 
of the Sistitte Chapel? 
5. Who painted the Angelus? 
6. What kind of pictures (i. e., landscape, 
portrait, children, etc.) did Corot make? 
7. Sir Joshua Reynolds? 
8. Greuze? 
9, Turner? 
10. For what kind of art work was Ben 
venuto Cellini famous? 
11. What is genre painting? 
12. What famous painting was made b; 
Leonardo da Vinci! 
13. What does the Renaissance mean? 
14. Who was Giotto? 
15. Who was Israels? 
16. Name three Gothic cathedrals? 
17. Who made the Statue of Liberty 
lightening the World? 
18. Name a Flemish artist. 
19. Who was Velasquez? 
20. Name a celebrated American painter 
who made a portrait of George Washington. 


En- 


Music 


You may not have “an ear for music,” 

but you ought to be able to converse 

intelligently upon the subject. What do 
ou know about music and musicians? 
t us see: 


1. For what instrument did Chopin com- 


pose? 
2. What is a famous work of Handel? 


Of Haydn? 

Of Wagner? 

Of Verdi? 

Of Rossini? 

Of Sullivan? 

. Of De Bussy? 

. Who was Mendelssohn? 

. What did Tschaikowsky compose? ? 

. For what is Paderewski distinguished? 
2. Paganini? 

13. Jenny Lind? 

14. Caruso? 

15. Farrar? 

16. What is the diference between an Opera 
and an Oratorio? 

17. What is waltz time? 

18. What does Coloratura mean? 

19. Name two stringed instruments, two 
brass, two woodwind, one that is struck, one 
that is picked, and one that has a keyboard. 

20. What great musician was deaf? 
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The War 
E RECENTLY passed through the 


greatest war in history. Everybody 
was talking about it, reading about it. 
It brought into use many new words. You 
have seen and heard them used often. 
Did you take them for granted, or did you 
find out what they mean? People is 
make ludicrous or embarrassing mistakes 
by employing a word whose meaning they 
do not exactly know, by guessing at 
meanings. Do you? You can test your- 
self by seeing whether or not you can 


Sid Says 


9 


define these words and use them properly. 15. Richelieu 18. Parnell 15. A troglodyte 18. Latitude and longitude 
. 16. Bismarck 19. Debs 16. À cam 19. A hypotenuse 
2 A blimp H A slacker 17. Li Hung Chang 20. Lenine 17. Square root 20. A lathe 
. o volpiane . arrage 
3. An ace 13. Camouflage 
4. A sub 14. Shell shock Science Business 
5. A destroyer 15. A cootie 
6. A doughboy 16. A tank "THIS is the age of science and inven- WHAT do you know about the great 
7. A poilu 17. D. S, O. tion. Are the following names familiar business men of the world? They 
s ^ Boch i The VN Ue to you? Can you place these persons, and have figured conspicuously in the inter- 
iA AD E 20. Thilo hour tell what cach invented or for what each ests of mankind. Can you tell who these 
dca ; : is distinguished? men are, or in what business they were 
Politics 1. Pasteur: 12. Copernicus engaged? 
2. Davy , 13. Gutenberg and 1. Morgan 11. Lipton 
“JET others concern themselves about — 5 Edison- Faust 2. Rothschild — 12. Hill 
T the government of the world and its 4. Burbank 14. Galilco 3. Rhodes 13. Krupp 
kings," wrote a Spanish poet, “but as for 5. Koch 15. Fabre 4. Carnegie 14. Harriman 
me, give me d bread and butter." 6. Kepler 16. Bel 5. Rockefeller 15. Woolworth 
But the American does not join in this 7. Watt 17. Marconi 6. Schwab —— 16. Du Pont 
sentiment. He is a born politician. What 8. Ki Whitney — 18. The Wright 7. Marshall Field 17. Flagler 
do you know of the politics of the world, 9. Howe brothers 8. Wanamaker 18. Huntington 
> 10. Morse 19, Lister 9. Ford 19. A. T. Stewart 
arid baila dini peed Ee 11. Newton 20. La Place 10. Patterson 20. Armour 
in political affairs. Can you tell in what And what do these scientific terms, in 
un ] 1 The Theatre 


country each lived, or with what cause or 
movement he was identified? 


common use, mean? 


1. A volt 8. A saturated 


OW about the stage? Whatever you 


1. Solon 8. Jefferson Davis 2. Insulation solution may think of it, everybody talks 
2. Karl Marx 9. pet 3. What is theiris? — 9. Au astringent of it Rie you posted? Can ou tell at 
3. Henry George 10. Clemenceau 4. Anon-conductor 10. Inverse ratio i i : 
4. Mueren 11. Mazzini 5. Horse-power 11. Eccentric did. who her enel es Lm spe 
5. William Pitt 12. Gompers 6. A reciprocating 12. An atom Id to make themselves famous! state 
6. Thomas Jefferson 13. Grey engine 13. A sextant their place in, or their connection with, 
7. William J. Bryan 14. Grotius 7. To inoculate 14. A carburetor the theatre. (Continued on page 105) 


Sid Says: 


If you expect any miracles in 1920— 
you have got to perform them 


the days to follow will be no different from De- 
cember 31st and the days behind, unless you 
make them different. 

One of the silliest of human delusions is the idea that 
time will bring everything out all right. Haven't. you 
heard people get that off—and then proceed to do nothing 
whatever with time? The most pitiable business failure 
I know of was duc to a self-deluded individual in the 
concern who did nothing but counsel the great things 
that time was going to do for the business. “Just wait," 
was his advice. “What we need is time. Leave it to 
time." So they did. And in time the business decayed. 

Foolish people leave all sorts of things to time. Some 
leave the question of ill health to time. Others leave 
the question of thrift to time. Only to-day I heard of a 
twenty-five-thousand-dollar-a-year man, right here in 
New York, who at fifty is spending every nickel he makes 
—saving nothing. I suppose he thinks that God cares 
for the ravens, and that God will take care oF him. 
God will no doubt care for him—just as He cares for 
the ravens. But ravens don't live until they lose their 
jobs because of old age. Neither do they require steam- 
heated apartments, underclothes, and hair mattresses 
to sleep on. 

Another most interesting case of leaving a thing to 
time has just come to my attention. A certain man in 


T New Year is at hand. But January ist and 


these United States, who thinks he is going to be 
nominated for the Presidency next June, regards him- 
self as a “man of destiny.” To his intimates he thus 
refers to himself. But he is doing nothing to prore 
himself a man of destiny. His friends are getting 
nervous. They think that he ought to get up and start 
something. They are beginning to fear that he is 
destined to remain permanently seated in a rocking 
chair. 

Left to itself, time is nothing but a grand little passer. 
Look how it passes in the desert and in the Arctic 
Circle. Plenty of time—but no potatoes. 

Don’t leave anything to Father Time. He won’t do 
anything for you. He can’t. All he does is to provide 
you room in which to perform. If you sit in the corner 
and wait for him to do your job, you'll be disappointed. 

Father Time is only a sort of janitor in the employ 
of the Almighty. He sees the tenants come and go. 
But he has nothing to do with any of them, cares 
nothing about them. When you enter the arena he 
may bow and say, “Good morning.” When you check 
out seventy or eighty years later he may say, “Good 
night.” That, however, will be the extent of his 
interest in you, or knowledge of you. He sees billions 
pass in and out the gate—dunces, mediocres and bright 
boys like Czsar and Willie Shakespeare. But they all 
look alike to him. 


*Hal—Hal dear, do you think they would understand-— would you un- 
derstand, if we went together and told them I was just—a gray sheep?" 
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Don't Be Too Sure—Mr. Hurd! 


There are some gray sheep mixed in with the black and the white ones 


A love story 


By Anna Blake Mezquida 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN 


N WIS private office at the Belding 

` Tron Works of San Francisco, John 

Hurd, the young general manager, 

sat making vicious potmarks on his 

desk blotter. [n his heart he liked 

the irresponsible McGarvey and it had 

not been easy to discharge the fellow. But 

his act was amply justified, and, being 

justihed, Hurd was angry because the 

other men refused to look at it his way. 

He stabbed at the bell that summoned his 
stenographer. 

Miss Winthrop entered, looking flushed 
and uncomfortable. 

“Take this letter," he growled, at 
variance with his usual kindly courtesy. 

But as she sat with pencil poised, 
waiting, his glance met hers. 

* | suppose they're talking out in the 
office?" 

'There was no mistaking his meaning. 
Halcyon Winthrop's dark blue eyes, so 
dark that in moments of excitement they 
appeared black, were full of trouble. 

“Yes, they're talking. Peter McGarvey 
was a favorite,” she brought out with an 
effort. "And he needs the job." 

“Good lord, so do other men! He 
botched that drawing four times and the 

attern maker was raising the dickens. 
The whole shop was at a standstill. I 
gave McGarvey every chance, but for the 
last month he has been no use as a drafts- 
man. I had to let him go.” 

Something, his wistfulness perhaps, 
made the girl suddenly daring. 

“The trouble is, Mr. Hurd, you regard 
all men as black sheep or white sheep— 
with you there are no gray ones.” 

A hint of mirth lighted the general 
manager's strong, lean face. He could see 
that she was a little frightened, now; but 
he liked her better for having spoken. He 
liked women to have opinions and express 
them, although few of the feminine sex 
would have surmised it. For the first 
time he saw his stenographer as an in- 
dividual. Hitherto she had been merely 
a highly useful cog in the well-greased 
wheels of the Belding Iron Works. No 
previous conversation with her had ever 
strayed into these personal channels. 

“Well,” he countered, smiling, ‘are 
there any gray sheep? A thing is either 
right or wrong, isn’t it? Good or bad?” 

‘Things are sometimes mediocre or in- 
different.” 

“Not in business—not in my scheme of 
business.” 

“That’s because you don’t take the 
human equation into consideration.” 

Huyd stared. The girl had a mind! But 
she did not give him time to reply. 

“Its no wonder that Peter McGarvey 
made mistakes,” she rushed on. ‘For 


the last month he has been half out of his 
head with worry—his wife sick, nip and 
tuck whether she'd pull through, and thc 
baby being kept alive by force. It’s their 
hrst baby, too, such a darling baby, but 
so frail and white!” 

Hurd frowned. ‘Didn't know it was 
that bad. Sorry! I'll make up a purse for 
McGarvey and have our cook take round 
some custards to his wife. But I can't 
allow a man’s private affairs to play havoc 
with his work. The business would go to 
pot. It's results we must look to. Re- 
sults!” And with that he snapped the 
conversation short. 


HINKING it over afterward he real- 
ized with a sort of fierce pride that 
Miss Winthrop was right—in his philoso- 
phy of life there were no gray sheep. He 
spoke in superlatives and felt in them. If 
he believed in a certain cause he believed 
in it heart and soul and pocketbook— 
which is more than can be said of some 
men. And if he was against a thing he 
consigned it to the nethermost depths. 
His mother and sister, those nearest 
him, who had probed the tender heart 
beneath his shell and witnessed the kindl 
deeds he was prone to scatter ‘inuicketed, 
adored him, as did children and animals; 
his business associates admired his dy- 
namic force; but in the shop, where only his 
uncompromising rule was felt, antagonism 
was setting steadily against him. Actually 
Hurd left the running of the shop to the 
head foreman and those in charge of 
foundry and pattern shop; but such was 
the man’s power that no one questioned 
who was boss, and any order that the men 
didn’t like was usually laid at the general 
manager’s door. When he plowed through 
dirt and grease to see how some particular 
job was progressing there was no cor- 
diality in the men’s response. Yet it was 
Hurd who had inaugurated their fifteen- 
minute rest periods, who had fathered the 
company lunch counter and built the 
comfortable hall adjoining the Works 
which the men used for social gatherings. 
It was part of his efficiency program—the 
way he obtained “results.” 
nsidering that he did get results, 
Hurd could afford to ignore the men's 
attitude toward himself. Besides, he had 
Belding with him. 

John Hurd's faculty of always knowing 
where he was going, what he was going to 
do and how he intended doing it, had ad- 
vanced him at the age of twenty-nine from 
mechanical engineer to his present posi- 
tion; and now, after three years, he was 
more than general manager—he was the 
Belding Iron Works. Old Man Belding, 


with immense relief to himself, had be- 
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come merely hgutchead and. pursestiings. 
Ele got into the habit of saying, when any 
roblem was put to him, “Ask Hurd; he 
nows!" It was a fine trait in business, 
but John's mother said jokingly that it 
was occasionally an uncomfortable trait 
to have around the house. 

| " E sometimes wonder if I have been the 
nght mother for John," she questioned 
once. "He's so set. And yet I don't know 
that another woman could have donc 
better." 

John's sister, who idolized him, sighed 
and answered, “Heaven help him in the 
selection of a wife! If she's too bossy 
there'll be ructions. And if she's too 
meek he'll walk all over her.” 


Jon N, however, characteristically made 
his choice without hesitancy. He had 
not asked her yet, but everybody knew 
that he was going to ask Old Man Beld- 
ing’s daughter. lt was what Belding 
wanted, and the thing for which Elsie 
herself had maneuvered ever since her re- 
turn from Vassar. She was a pretty girl 
in a blond, Dresden-china way, gifted and 
ambitious. She was capable of mounting 
the ladder rung by rung. with Hurd, and 
even of giving him a boost were such an 
inconceivable thing necessary. But be- 
neath her softness and charm lay a hard 
streak—possibly because she had been 
spoiled from babyhood into thinking that 
whatever she craved she was to have, 
though so far there had been no occasion 
for any meanness to crop out. 

It was after their talk about Mc- 
Garvey's dismissal that Hurd began to 
look on his stenographer with new eyes. 

He could see how she was loved in the 
office—“Hal” they called her endearingly, 
“Hal Winthrop.” Even in the shop, 
where she sometimes went -on his er- 
rands, she was a favorite. He discovered 
it one day when he followed close on her 
heels with a change of orders. As she 
picked her way among castings and steel 
cables to where the foreman stood she 
greeted the men with a nod and a smile 
that brought to every grimy face a warm 
answering grin. Hurd felt the thermome- 
ter drop at his own entrance. 

Without realizing that his stenographer 
was the cause, his attitude toward Elsie 
Belding underwent a change. It wa: not 
that he ceased to love Elsie. He merely 
awoke to the fact that he never had loved 
her. And, not loving her, he could not 
ask her to be his wife. He was too essen- 
tially honest, too high-minded, for a 
marriage of convenience; but his misfor- 
tune lay in being also too straightforward 
and blunt to drop her tactfully. He 
simply quit. He still visited the Beldings 
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As Ilalcyon stepped out on the floor, Starr's arm about her slim waist, Hurd got to his feet. ‘‘Let’s 


ecause of his business associations with 
he old man, but with Elsie he was sud- 
enly as distant and unattainable as the 
North Star. 

“Hell hath no fury like a woman 
corned.” But Elsie had the humiliation 
f being scorned before she was even 
sked. It cut deep into her self-love and 
ride. She could not believe it at first. 
‘nally, when she had to believe, she 
umped at the cause, for her visits to her 
ather's office had not been fruitless of ob- 
ervation. 

“Is Miss Winthrop a good secretary?” 
he asked one evening with studied care- 
essness. "Can you rely on her, I mean?" 

“Well, rather!" Hurd answered prompt- 
y, and went on to explain with unneces- 
ary enthusiasm just how valuable to the 
3clding business Halcyon Winthrop was. 
hen, struck by a pertinent silence on his 
ompanion’s part, he blurted, “Why?” 

“Oh... because...” 
“What makes you ‘take that tone? 


What are you driving at?” he questioned. 

Elsie tilted her chin a trifle sharply. 
“T should think that a girl who frequents 
cafés until one o’clock in the morning 
would be searcely fit for work the next 


day.” 
HERP gave a snort of disbelief. ‘Cafés 


until one! Where did you ever get 
such a crazy notion?” 

“T’ve seen her twice—last evening at 
the beach—Cousin Jim took a party of us 
out—and the night before S pen -town. 
Both times she was dancing with a man, 
the same one, I think." 

“Shed hardly dance with a woman.” 
It was a foolish, futile attempt to cover 
his shock and unaccountable pain, for 
whatever Elsie's faults she was not given 
to prevarication. 

"No... hardly!" There was an edge 
to Elsie’s laugh more damning than 
words. 

Hurd was instantly furious—with Hal- 


cyon, with Elsie, with the whole world, 
but his voice was smooth ice. 

“Miss Winthrop has a right to her 
evenings. It’s not my affair as long as 
she does her work.” 

“Certainly not . . . if she can work.” 
It was a clever thrust at the weak spot in 
Hurd’s armor. 

‘The matter ended there as far as Elste 
was concerned. In fact, Elsie herself soon 
drifted out of Hurd’s life to enter that of 
another man. This is not a story of the 
eternal triangle. But the seed dropped 
from her hardness and jealousy fell on 
fertile ground. The effect on Hurd was 
immediate and satisfying. And she had 
insidiously planted in her father’s mind a 
bitter resentment against Halcyon Win- 
throp that was to bear fruit later. Old 
Man Belding had wanted Hurd for a 
son-in-law. 

The morning after this fatal conversa- 
tion Hurd noticed that Miss Winthrop 
was droopy and pale, and twice he caught 
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go!” he said abruptly, not in the least realizing his rudeness 


her gaping. It bothered him more than 
he would admit, and when she blundered 


in an important letter he took her to task . 


in a way that sent a flush to the roots of 
her hair. Really, he cared little about her 
trivial mistake—although the girl could 
not know that; he was worrying—and, 
manlike, showed it by irritability—be- 
cause he could not bear to think of 
Halcyon Winthrop as a frequenter of 
cafés. With Elsie it was different. It was 

art of her social life. But a working-girl! 
For all his liberality Hurd held certain 
old-fashioned ideas, and the dividing line 
between what was proper and what was 
not was very marked. 


HAT very night, at Techau's, where 

Hurd and his sister were entertaining 
a few friends at supper after an evening 
at the theatre, Fate played her trump 
card against Halcyon Winthrop. The 
girl was facing Hurd at a corner table with 
a man, but at first he did not know her in 


her shimmering blue creation, accustomed 
as he was to her strictly tailored business 
attire. Recognition came with a shock 
that caused his sister to follow his glance 
uneasily. He had never seen Miss Win- 
throp so lovely, he acknowledged with a 
trace of bitterness, his gaze shifting to bore 
into the dapper shoulders of her companion. 
Who was the fellow? he puzzled. And 
just then the man turned and bowed. 

It was Hubert Starr, representative of a 
local house that dealt in ren implements 
and machinery, a fellow whose reputation 
as a salesman was far better than his 
reputation as an individual. Hurd knew 
him well. He had seen him that very 
morning, for Starr was a frequent visitor 
at the Belding Iron Works during his 
semi-annual business trip to the city, 
often taking odds and ends off the Belding 
people’s hands to sell to his country 
customers. His territory included the 
Coast states and Nevada, a vast stretch 
that took him many months to cover. 
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Between times he lived in some 
small town in southern California, but 
he made up for lack of excitement at 
home when he reached the city. 

It was a common saying in the 
office, usually with a significant lift of 
eyebrow, that Starr certainly knew 
how “to go the gait." Personally the 
man was an anomaly—a quiet, pleasant 
sort in business, a hard worker, and 
conscientious to the point of fussiness; 
in his play-hours, boisterous, gay, and 
reckless of what men thought. Hurd 
had a definite impression that the man 
was married, although, as he told him- 
self with smothered fury, Starr's kind 
were not given to mentioning wives. 
But, married or single, that Haleyan 
Winthrop should be seen in a café at 
midnight with such a man filled Hurd 
with helpless rage. “I wonder if he 
calls her ‘Hal’?” he tortured himself. 


[E WAS fortunate for Hurd that his 
guests were having too good a time 
with each other to be observant, and 
that his sister had tact, for his conver- 
sation became strikingly monosyllabic. 
They had finished eating and were 
watching the dancers. As Halcyon 
stepped out on the floor, Starr's arm 
about her slim waist, Hurd got to his 

feet. . 

" Let's go!" he said abruptly, not in 
the least realizing his rudeness. 

The following morning Halcyon was 
late to work. Hurd, who was always 
there with the first of the shop hands, 
watched the clock nervously. Prout: 
ness with him was a religion, the hub 
of his whole system of efficiency. He 
exacted it of himself and demanded it 
of others. 

He said nothing when she hurried 
in, a little frightened and self-conscious, 
although his expression spoke volumes. 
But when she mixed two important 
contracts, the thing which had been 
seething within him broke bounds. 

a ou spend many evenings at 
cafés, Miss Winthrop?’ 

Her face flamed scarlet, the color as 
quickly draining away. 

“Tve been several times lately.” 

“Like it?” 

He knew he had no right to quiz 
her, but the words were out. d in 
his own misery he failed to realize the 

insult and challenge. 

“Any girl who works all day enjoys a 
little recreation in the evening.” It was 
fire meet fire. Then her voice faltered: 
“Pm sorry I was late, Mr. Hurd. It 
won’t happen again.” 

** Miss Winthrop,” he said bluntly, 
“its none of my concern what you de 
outside as long as it doesn’t interfere 
with your work. But it is interfering.” 

That was the general manager speak- 
ing. Now the man spoke: 

* Known Starr long?" 

* He comes from my home town." 

The confession struck Hurd disagree- 


ably. p 

“Then you ought to know him well 
enough to stop going with him,” he 
blazed. 

Her eyes had grown large-pupiled, 
dark: “I think I should be judge of that.” 

He faced her across his desk, his knuckles 
showing white where his hands gripped. 
It was the hurt (Continued on page 133) 


Here is excitement for you! And some fun! 
A daredevil boy of 19 gets a sedate man of 
49 into an aeroplane and puts him through 
his paces. The ground (when he reached it) 
looked awfully good to Ray Baker—Tue Eprron 


My Wild Rude with. Youth 


in an Aéroplane 


The thrilling adventure of a middle-aged man 
By Ray Stannard Baker 


N BEGINNING this narrative of my 

innocent adventures as an aviator, 

I am going to put the moral of the 

tale first, and have it over with. And 

this is it: Before you fly make sure 
that you have a good, comfortable, steady 
old driver. Don't be ashamed of the kind 
tabby old ladies like. Above everything 
avoid Youth with a glint in his eye, or a 
little smile lurking at the corner of his 
mouth—I’ve tried both kinds, and feel 
that I can speak from experience. 

I had the comfortable, steady old fellow 
in my flight upward from Paris to Brussels. 
It was my first experience in an aéroplane, 
and except for the thrill I had when we 
started---at one moment I was afraid of 
leaving the solid ground, and at the next 
I was afraid we wouldn't leave it—it was 
one of those amazing experiences which 
fail to surprise us as much as we antici- 
pated, because our imagination has had 
so much material to werk on beforehand. 
We went up a long smooth slope from the 
flying field at Paris to a height of a quar- 
ter of a mile above the earth, set a bee- 
line to the northward, and except for two 
little detours around gray thunder show- 
ers which we could see drifting across the 
green fields of France, we arrived without 
incident at the field in Brussels. We made 
the journey, which would have taken a 
tedious day by railroad train, in an hour 
and forty minutes. Exactly three hours 
from the time [ left my office in the 
capital of France I was at my place of 
destination in the capital of Belgium. lr 
had been a fine new experience and I 
felt myself already quite an aviator. 

“This is really the only way to travel,” 
I said. “Why go trundling along at forty 
or sixty miles an hour in a train, or an 
automobile, when you can fly at a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty?" 

] almost made up my mind that I 
would travel in future exclusively by 
acroplane! 

I was charmed with the appearance of 
the young Frenchman who came that 
Monday morning in May to take me back 
to Paris. He was a small, close-knit, 
graceful boy, very natty in his clean blue 
uniform with his little aviator’s cap cocked 
jauntily on one side of his crisp yellow 
head. He took me in all at one glance. 
He had gray eyes, the steady kind of gray 
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eyes—but you wanted to look at them 
quickly a second time to see whether or 
not he was laughing. He was nineteen 
ears old, and because his father and 
rothers were all aviators he had been 
flying since he was a boy of twelve. 

I was indiscreet enough, at the very 


: beginning, to say to him that in coming 


up we had flown so high that I had not 
been able to see as much of the devastated 
regions of northern France as I had hoped. 

“I will show zem to you,” responded 
the young rascal; and then asked slyly: 

“Did ze pilot stunt wiz you?" 

"No," I said, quite guilelessly, *'he 
was as steady a driver as ever a man rode 
behind." 

I never made a more unfortunate re- 
mark. I thought at the time, though he 
made no reply, that there was a glint in 
his eye. 

Well, when we arrived at the flying 
field the machine stood ready in front of 
the shed. It was a 300-horse-power 
Breguet biplane of the same model as 
that in which I had come up; but even to 
my inexperienced eye it had a very differ- 
ent appearance. It had evidently seen 
much hard usage. The propeller blades 
were worn at the tips, it was rusty around 
the gills—an aéroplane breathes like a 
fish—and the precious wind deflector for 
the passenger’s seat was broken off—and, 
though I did not know it at the time, the 
gasolene tank was leaking. The young 
scalawag said cheerfully that it was not 
his machine, but he seemed quite prepared 
to drive anything that had wings. From 
my experience with him afterward, and 
from what I heard about his feputation 
in the air, I am convinced he could have 
flown a “flivver” or a top buggy if once 
he had set out to do it. 


HEN I came up ftom Paris I was 

the only passenger, and considered 

that I quite filled the passenger’s narrow 

seat; but it appeared that my young pilot 

was a companionable sort and had 

brought along a friend of his —a young 

French boy aviator—with red hair and 

an irrepressible smile. He was an ob- 
server; and was going back with us. 

My pilot looked over the machine with 

a quick glance, got into the suit of blue 

workmen's jumpers quite nonchalantly, 


while his friend and I were bundling up 
in overcoats, thick caps, and goggles to 
keep out the wind and the cold. 

I took the passenger's seat and strapped 
myself down, and the young observer 
wedged himself just in front of and below 
me, between my legs, so that the top of 
his head was close under my chin. I 
bad ih already to have forebodings! 

‘he jaunty young pilot gave me one 
amused glance as he got into his high 
seat in front of us. There was an offhand 
charm about him that made you like 
him—at the same time that you were 
rather suspicious of him. ‘Two. stout 
mechanicians started the propeller, while 
two others held back hard upon the wing 
ends. It takes some time to “crank” 
an aéroplane. ‘The mechanicians pull 
around the huge blades, the aviator shouts 
the signal and they let go; and this again 
and again. Suddenly and with a terrify- 
ing roar, the propeller starts, filling our 
faces with dust and gasolene smoke and 
our nostrils with the smell of hot oil. The 
two men at the wing ends now hold back 
firmly to prevent the plane from starting 
until the engine is really warmed up to 
its work. The noise is deafening, and 
already the wind from the propeller, 
though we have not moved, is cuttingly 
sharp. Without a wind shield I soon saw 
that I should be unable to bear the brunt 
of it. Indeed, I had found when I came 
up that | could scarcely hold my arm 
stiff when | thrust it outside of the wind 
shield with the ship moving at one hun- 
dred to one hundred and twenty-hyve miles 
an hour, 


E WERE off at last, skimming over 

the green turf of the aviation held, 
at first heavily on our wheels, then lightly 
and more lightly, so that I never quite 
knew when we had really begun to fly. 
‘Phat first lift sets one’s blood to coursing! 
Down go the green earth and the 
roads --and the houses; one has a sense of 
lightness and swiftness impossible to de- 
scribe. 

But my sudden exhilaration, for I was 
prepared now to enjoy myself, was short- 
lived. [ was soon to know that I had 
Youth for a pilot—Youth. full of modesty, 
silence, suppressed amusement on the 
earth, but wild to show its prowess in 
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Whorelates (beginning on opposite page) one of the most amusing and extraordinary adventures a man could have. Mr. Baker 
He began as a reporter on a Chicago newspaper in the early nineties. Since then 
he has produced numberless articles and stories for magazines, books of travel and popular science, and successful fiction 
of rare quality. He is the author of the David Grayson books. When the Peace Conference began President Wilson appointed 
Mr. Baker Director of Publicity at Paris. He served during the entire conference, and came home with the President in 
July. He also made the trip over and back with Mr. Wilson in March. This photograph was made on shipboard during 
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its own rarer element, the air. It must 
keep up to its reputation for dare-deviltry 
—for mastery! Any audience would do, 
even the little group of mechanicians, 
Belgian and French, that we had left, 
gaping upward at us, in front of the sheds. 

We climbed at a stiff angle, more, it 
scemed to me like a rocket than a flying- 
machine —no smooth slope upward such 
as the steady pilot of my northward 
voyage had treated me to!—and then of 
a sudden the machine tipped sickeningly 
in a wide circle to one side. As I looked 
out, the earth, instead of being below me 
where it belonged, appeared a perpendicu- 
lar wall on my left, all divided into little 
patchwork farms and gardens, and I saw 
a group of women, like toys in a road, one 
with a colored parasol. On the other side, 
as [| looked, the sky was also a per- 
pendicular wall. "This impression lasted 
only a moment; then, with a swoop that 
made me gasp, we fell—yes, fell—shot 
down faster than falling, as it, seemed to 
me. 

'The worst of such an experience to 
an amateur is that he has absolutely 
no background for judgment as to what 
is happening. He does not know what 
the signs of real danger are. One is high 


up—one feels himself falling. All former 
experience goes for nothing. There is no 

recedent—nothing except a profound 

uman distrust in mechanism which 
everyone has, bulwarked by a thousand 
memories of aéroplane accidents heard 
about and read about. To me the whole 
thing was absolutely unexpected. 


I LOOKED out. Just below us, an incon- 
ceivable distance, was a huge Zeppelin 
shed which the Germans had left when 
they evacuated Brussels. This shed was 
flying upward toward us with the speed 
of an express train. I drew down close 
in my seat, grasped hard on the struts 
of the framework at my side; clasped the 
young French observer in front of me 
hard with my knees—and did not breathe! 
I tried not to look out at the reeling earth 
—and waited for the crash. 

A moment we were almost on top of 
the Zeppelin shed—I could see with senses 
made impossibly acute by the strain, a 
curious long crack or scar in the roof— 
and then with a glide and a lift that 
forced me downward in my seat we were 
rising again. When I looked out the 
earth had a curious dizzving slant, with 
trees and houses rushing past as though 
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driven by a hurricane—and I was desper- 
ately d fan one is sick at sea— 
It came over me suddenly that I was 
not after all going to be killed as I ex- 
ected and—I am reporting just what I 


elt—I was angry., | looked up at the 
young pilot's back. 
“The F-O-O-L," I said, "the un- 


mitigated F-O-O-L." 

But my voice was lost in the roar of 
the wind and I didn't dare let go the 
struts even to poke him! 

He now decided evidently to show off 
the paces of the bird we rode and his own 
skill and daring as a pilot. He was going 
to give me a complete demonstration. | 
was a perfectly good and innocent middle- 
aged Keven to experiment upon. He 
swooped, he zoomed, he roller-coastered, 
he turned so far over on one side that | 
was glad of the strap that held me in, and 
then turned as far over—possibly entirely 
over (I am not sure of quite all that 
happened)—on the other side. Then he 
went down head first and caught himself 
just in time—all for my edification and 
delight! I reached the point where I 
thought I could not longer bear the 
dizzying sickness of it— 

Suddenly he shot (Continued on page 10) 


Why I Did Not Go into Business 


for Myself 


By Samuel M. Vauclain 


President of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


HY did I not go into busi- 
ness for myself? Why did 
I choose always to work for 
a corporation rather than 
for myself? 

My answer is: “I have never worked 
for anyone but myself." 

A man is working just as much for him- 
self when he is with a large corporation 
as when he has his own name over the door 
and is called the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment. There is only one way to work 
—you cannot work for anyone and you 
cannot work for money, that is, if you 
want to have any fun or get anywhere. 
You must work for the work. 

Let me explain: When I say that I 
have worked for myself and that every- 
one with a vision always 
works for himself, I mean 
that it is the work which 
must control. If your whole 
thought is to do in the best 
possible way the work that 
you start out to do, and you 
find it interesting, then 
every other question will 
solve itself—including that 
of the money return. Events 
rather than intentions will 
do the career molding. 

‘The money return always 
takes care of itself and is 
the least important side to 
be considered. | have never 
bothered about it. I happen 
to know my own salary 
right now because the Board 
of Directors of the company 
fixed it the other day in 
meeting. But until that 
meeting I had never quite 
known my annual income 
for perhaps twenty years 

ast. That sounds "'un- 

usinesslike.” Is it? Why 
should one bother counting 
money if there are more 
interesting things at hand 
to do? My salary was 
bound to be large enough 
for all proper purposes, because Í was do- 
ing my work as best I knew how, and that 
is the world voucher for a salary. The de- 
tails could be handled by a trust company, 
for they have men more interested and 
more skilled in handling money than I am. 

Some of my friends say that I would 
be wealthier to-day did id give more at- 
tention to personal finance. But I doubt 
it. I do not know what I am worth, but 
I am quite sure that I have been -paid 
enough, and that it would have been steal- 
ing from my life to give thought to money, 
in which I was not interested, when that 
same thought might have been given to 
mechanics, in which I was interested. 
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Then I should have suffered a loss which 
no amount of money could compensate. 
The really hard job in this world is not 
to make money—that is the easiest thing 
in the world, that is, money enough to 
pupponi one comfortably. The really 
hard job is to discover that which you 
like to do. If you find it with a corpora- 
tion then that is your job; if you cannot 
find it with a corporation, or if you happen 
to hit upon something interesting which 
you can do wholly for yourself, then you 
should go into business for yourself. 
There is no rule; it is a matter of cases. 
And, when you get down to the individual 
case, the choice is not very difficult, pro- 
viding always that you like to work and 
want to work. I have noticed that the 


Dont Work for a Poor Boss—But 
Be Sure You Know a Poor One 


When You See Him 


R. VAUCLAIN says: “In deciding whether 

it is better to be out entirely for yourself, 
or with a corporation, not a little of the decision 
will depend upon whom you are working for. If 
you find that you are under a poor boss you ought 
to get out as soon as you can, for half a dozen 
years of work under an inferior or incompetent 
boss will so change a young man's outlook that, 
more than likely, he will be worth very little 
thereafter. I do not mean by this that it is well 
for a youngster to be choosy and particular about 
whom he works for at the first, and to decide 
right offhand that if the boss doesn't do things 
after his manner he is a poor boss. The incompe- 
tent boy or man never has a good boss—that is, 
he never thinks he has. An incompetent, lazy 
individual could never like a first-rate boss.” 


young men who go from one place to 
another and seem never to be able to stay 
anywhere are usually those who are hunt- 
ing for a "snap" or who imagine that they 
ought to be advanced before they have 
taken the trouble to know all about what 
they are doing. A boy or man who has a 
real desire to work can have no trouble 
at all in finding a job and, if he keeps 
that desire to work and keeps both his 
head and his hands going, he will always 
find the exact job which suits him. 

I do think, however, that the large 
corporation, with its modern methods and 
air of doing big things, is the best possible 
preparatory course for business, and that 


a few years should be spent with one be- 
fore any kind of a decision is made. 

I speak of making a decision, and yet 
I have made only one myself, because I 
have had only two jobs in my life. In a 
way, l have never made a change, but 
rather just came into the new job more 
or less as a matter of course. As a boy of 
sixteen we were living in Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania. The big thing in Altoona is the 
shopsof the Pennsylvania Railroad; every- 
thing else is more or less built around them. 

Apprenticeships were largely sought 
after in those days, for an apprentice who 
had learned the machinist's trade in the 
railway shops was certain to turn out as 
a good machinist. I was promised an in- 
denture when I became seventeen; but 
when I was a little over six- 
teen I found that I could 
get into the shop as a helper, 
and therefore I quit school 
and took the job at fifty 
cents a day. I did not have 
to take this job. My par- 
ents did not need the money. 
But it seemed to me that, if 
I were going to be appren- 
ticed in the following year, 
it might be well to be on 
hand early so that if there 
were any difficulty about 
an indenture, | would at 
least be in the shop and 

erhaps have an advantage. 

t is better to be on the in- 
side looking out than on the 
outside looking in. 

l had no particularly 
definite ideas as to the fu- 
ture, except that, first of all, 
I wanted to be a good ma- 
chinist. The indenture came 
in due course, and until I 
was twenty-one I worked 
as hard as I knew how, be- 
cause there were so many 
things to find out about in 
that place, and so many 
interesting operations to 
learn, that it took eve 
moment of every day just to try to catc 
up with the things that I wanted to do. 
During the last year or so of my inden- 
ture, although still an apprentice and 
drawing an apprentice’s pay, I was ap- 
pointed a kind of under foreman. 

When I got my papers and was a full- 
fledged workman, they made me a fore- 
man, which rather interfered with my 
plans. I had thought of working for 
several years in order to get enough 
money together to take an engineering 
course somewhere. I thought that by 
working summers and at odd times | 
could get myself through. But being made 
a foreman made (Continued on page 119) 
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PROTO BY PHILLIPS OTUDIO, PHILADELPNIA 


Samuel M. Vauclain 


Wuo says in his article on the opposite page that the 
average age of the executives of his company (the Baldwin 


Locomotive Works) is 34 years. But he adds: “Having 
older executives about is mighty necessary. A young man, 
associating only with young men, may get an ‘ism’ or two 
that he will think is new. But if he is in daily contact with 


older men he will discover that they, too, have had their 
‘isms,’ just as they had the measles and the chicken-pox, 
and that what he thinks is new is really something very old. 
And so the office becomes the place where the younger men 
can get their best advice. It is good for them, and it is good 
for the business.” 
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John E. Wilkie 


AS CHIEF of the United States Secret Service for sixteen 
years, Mr. Wilkie directed the government work of suppress- 
ing counterfeiting. He also put into effect the present duties 
of the. Secret Setvice to guard the President. Previous to 
his connection with the Division, he had been a Chicago 
newspaper man, and later had been interested in banking and 
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the steamship business in London. He was born in Elgin, 
Illinois, in 1860, and now lives in Chicago, where he is vice 
president of the street railway surface lines. In the article 
beginning on the opposite page Mr. Wilkie tells some ex- 
traordinary things about counterfeiting, especially as it 
concerns the general public. 


Watch Out 


For Counterfeit Bills and Coins! 


And remember that it is a crime to try to pass them 
to others if you get "stuck" with them 


Together with some of my personal experiences running down crooks 


By John E. Wilkie 


Former Chief of tlie United States Secret Service 


HAT would you do if you 
found that you had a coun- 
terfeit bill in your pos- 
session? Suppose you had 
accepted it Vom somebody 
else, believing it to be genuine. Perhaps 
you cannot remember who gave it to 
you, or, even though you do feel certain 
where you got it, you know you cannot 
prove this and therefore compel the per- 
son to take it back again. 

There it is, on your hands; 
a five, or ten, or twenty 
dollar note that isn't worth 
two cents. Frankly, isn't 
there a great temptation 
to try to pass it on to some- 
body else and save yourself 
the loss? You would be in- 
dignant if anybody called 
you a criminal; yet if you 
yield to this temptation you 
will commit a crime against 
the law and be liable to 
prosecution. 

In fact, since 1882, it has 
been a criminal offense mere- 
ly to have counterfeit money 
in one’s possession. Before 
that time, a man could have 
a wagonload of it without 
being liable to prosecution, 
so long as he did not 
attempt to pass it into cir- 
culation. But in 1882 it 
became a criminal offense 
either to have itor to pass it. 

“But,” you will say, 
“suppose I do this without 
knowing that a bill is coun- 
terfeit. What would hap- 

to me in such a case?" 

In that case, you can probably prove 
your innocence, and the only penalty 
you will suffer will be the loss of the 
amount represented by the bill or the 
coin. In fact, the real burden of proof 
will be on the authorities, who must be 
convinced that you are guilty before they 
will punish you. But this is easier than 
you may imagine. ; 

Suppose a man accepts a spurious 
note, Relieving it to be genuine. Quite 
innocently, he offers it to somebody else, 
more observant or more expert than he 
is, and it is refused. He is tempted, as 
perhaps you would be, to reason that he 
accepted it in good faith and that it isn’t 
up to him to suffer the loss. 


of dollars’ worth of bills. 
defy detection. 


defeat. 


He thinks he will pass it on to some- 
body else, who will pass it still further. 


"The ultimate loser will be some vague, 


shadowy person to whom he feels no 
obligation. 

But very soon that bill appears at a 
bank, is at once recogni as a counter- 
feit, and an investigation is started. The 
bill is traced to this man, and the discov- 
ery is almost certainly made that at least 


An Exciting Story 


of Counterfeiters Coming 


N THIS article Mr. Wilkie tells à number of 
wonderful occurrences. In an early number 
` he will relate the story of the most remarkable 
counterfeiting case in the history of this country. 
It was a gigantic conspiracy to put out millions 
ills, so perfect as almost to 
The brains, time, labor, and 
influence of a dozen men were used to make it 
succeed. But it failed! And the conspirators were 
every one brought to justice. 
The story is a thrilling one. But it is more than 
that. Better than a hundred sermons it preaches 
the truth that crime does not even pay; that 
even a "Napoleon of crime," as Mr. Wilkie calls 
the man who engineered this conspiracy, meets 
his Waterloo; and it is one of disgrace as well as 
Tue Epitor. 


one, and perhaps more, of his attempts to 
pass it failed. He therefore knew it to 
counterfeit when he finally got rid of it, 
and he is liable to prosecution. 

The only honest course, and the only 
safe one, when you find that you have a 
counterfeit bill or coin, is to turn it in at 
the bank, as such, and stand the loss. 

perhaps you know from sad experi- 
ence, if there happens to be a counterfeit 
in the money you deposit at a bank, the 
teller throws it out and, after examina- 
tion, without returning it to you, probably 
cuts it in two with his shears. In any case, 
he stamps it counterfeit. This is an un- 
pleasant shock to you, but it is a neces- 
sary proceeding. . 


It is a bank official’s duty to prevent 
that note from returning to circulation. 
And to protect himself he must in your 
presence render it incapable of being cir- 
culated. If he merely put it aside and 
told you it was not genuine, you could 
claim that he was dishonest; that your 
note was all riglit, and that he substi- 
tuted a bad one for it. That is why he is 
so careful to have you witness its mutila- 
tion and stamping as a coun- 
terfeit. 

It took considerable per- 
suasion to induce all banks 
tofollowthis practice. Many 
of them objected that it 
would irritate their cus- 
tomers; that a man would 
be angry at so drastic a pro- 
ceeding, and would go to 
another bank. A very good 
reply to this was the re- 
minder that ifa man resented 
the loss of a counterfeit he 
was not the type of cus- 
tomer a bank wanted, any- 
way. After considerable 
education, practically all 
banks realized the wisdom 
and mutual benefit of the 
immediate branding of coun- 
terfeit money as such, and 
the practice is now almost 
universal. 

The detection of counter- 
feit money is up to the pub- 
lic chief to bank tellers 
and other handlers of money 
in large quantities. But the 
detection and arrest of the 
men who make and deliber- 
ately pass such money is the 
duty of the Secret Service Division of our 

vernment. 

Because, for sixteen years, I was chief 
of that division, I have often been asked 
these three questions: Does it pay to be 
a crook? Are many people crooks at 
heart? Does a man, whose business it is 
to deal with crooks, lose faith in human 
nature? 

To each of those questions my answer 
is an emphatic negative. If any class of 
criminals could “make it pay," counter- 
feiters should be able to do it. But they 
fail! It is they themselves that do the 
paying; they and hundreds of innocent 
persons. 

In recent years, (Continued on page 100) 
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Marcia Lets Her Conscience 
Take a Bnef Vacation 


While it is off duty she has an extraordinary adventure 
By Christine Whiting Parmenter 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWGOD 


HOSE who have no faith in fairy 

tales, or who believe that good 

cannot come of talsehood, may 

_pass this by, for it was a fairy 

tale to little Marcia Adams, and 
she has never had reason to regret the 
falsehood, though hitherto she had led a 
strictly truthful existence, and (by order 
of her grandmother) had joined the church 
on her fourteenth birthday. 

When Marcia was twelve years old she 
lost her shiftless, easy-going father, and 
went to ve with Grandma Adams. Then 
for eight vears her life was as drab as the 
painted walls with which she was sur- 
rounded. They lived in four rooms of the 
big Adams homestead, the rest of the 
house being closed to save coa! in winter 
and cleaning in summer. 

It had been a fine house in its day, one 
of those pillared Colonial mansions found 
in many old New England towns. It 
should, of course, have been overrun with 
youth, and laughter, and music; instead 
of which one felt a sudden chill on entering 
its wide doorway to find closed rooms on 
either hand. 

For it was at the back of the house that 
Grandma Adams chose to live. There 
was a room, opening on a neglected gar- 
den, which had been Grandpa Adams's 
law office fifty-odd years before. Now it 
was converted into a sitting-room because 
its wide windows opened toward the 
south, and no room could be really ugly 


furnished in the old mahogany which had Ț 


belonged to the Adams family for genera- 
tions. 

They ate in the kitchen “to save steps,” 
as Grandma Adams said. It Pa to 
Marcia that they were always trying to 
“save” something. For the same reason, 
they slept in two small bedrooms in the 
ell. They had been servants’ quarters 

ears ago, but were easily accessible to the 
back stairs, which saved sweeping the 
front ones more than once a month, since 
it was only on rare occasions that the 
front door was opened. 

Marcia’s duties consisted of a never- 
cnding round of cooking, dish-washing, 
sweeping, and reading to her grand- 
mother. She had just one recreation. 
Her father had once accepted an old type- 
writer on a bill, and to the lonely girl 
it held a sort of fascination. Because 
Grandma Adams did not like its noise, she 
would steal down-stairs after the old lady 
was in bed and write on it. Sometimes she 
wrote long letters to imaginary people: 
the mother whom she could not remem- 
ber; a brother whom she had never had; 
and, as the years advanced, she con- 
structed a lover, a wonderful lover with 
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dark blue eyes shaded by black lashes, a 
Grecian nose, and firm, tragic lips which 
smiled cnly for her. To him she poured 
out all the secrets of her girlish heart. 

Strange to say, she called this imaginary 
lover by the plain name of '' John.” Had 
anyone asked her why, she would have 
answered that it made him seem more 
"real." She wrote, also, “John’s” re- 
plies: ardent epistles, which she burned 
carefully in the kitchen range before re- 
tiring. 


BU! she wrote other things which she 


did not burn: verses and stories, which 


.she hid under the flannel nightgowns in 


her bureau drawer and read over and over 
by candle light after Grandma Adams was 
sound asleep. Perhaps she would still be 
writing things and hiding them away had 
it not been for a providential cold, and an 
unexpected call from Judge Allen. 

It was a Sunday morning, and Grandma 
Adams had gone to church. Because of 
the cold, Marcia had stayed at home and, 
once Grandma Adams was out of sight, 
had guiltily uncovered the typewriter and 
set to work. Grandma would have been 
horrified at the use of such a thing on 
Sunday; but Marcia smothered her con- 
science because a bit of verse was singing 
in her head, inspired by the first crocus in 
the neglected garden, and she wanted to 
write it down. 

To be sure, a pencil would have seemed 
less wicked, but Marcia’s poems always 
looked more real to her in typewriting. 
She could imagine that she had cut them 
from some magazine. So she sat there in 
the shabby old kitchen and wrote her 
poem to the first crocus. Then she re- 
membered some verses she had jotted 
down one night in pencil and which she 
had no chance to copy, and, leaving the 
new poem in the typewriter, she went 


up-stairs to get them from their hiding . 


place. 

At this point Judge Allen comes into 
the tale. he entered via the back door 
with a head of lettuce from his greenhouse, 
a neighborly offering for Grandma Adams's 
dinner. Walking in without knocking, 
he discovered Marcia's uncovered type- 
writer and her poem to “The First Cro- 
cus." He might not have noticed the 
poem had he not been surprised to see a 
typewriter in Grandma Adams’s kitchen; 
and with unpardonable curiosity he looked 
down on the printed sheet and deliber- 
ately read it. When Marcia returned she 
was surprised to find the judge standing 
by the window with her poem in his hand. 

“Hello, Marcia!” he said genially; “I 
didn’t know you ran a typewriter. This 


is a mighty pretty little poem. Where'd 
you copy it from?” 

“I—I wrote it," replied Marcia, sur- 
prised into the confession. 

aes don’t mean you made it up your- 
se 

Marcia nodded. She was too embar- 
rassed to speak, for the judge was staring 
at her very hard. 

"Well," he exclaimed at last, “who 
would have guessed it! A poetess in our 
midst! Have you read it to your grand- 
ma?" 

"Oh, no!^ cried Marcia, aghast. 
“Don’t you tell her, Judge Allen. She'd 
think I was wasting time. She'd make me 

ut away the typewriter, and it's all the 
un l have." 

Marcia was nervously twisting the 
penciled verses into a ball, while the judge 
regarded her shrewdly from beneath his 
heavy brows. 

" How old are you, Marcia?" he asked 
at last. 

“Twenty-one.” 

“It’s most ten years, isn't it, since you 
came to tive with Grandma Adams?" 

"Fight years and five months, Judge 
Allen. 

“You don't get out much, do you?” 

“I don't get out at all. Grandma 
doesn't approve of gadding. But I have 
the typewriter. l use it after Grandma 
goes to bed." 

“To write poetry?” 

“‘Sometimes—and letters.” 

“Oh! You correspond with people?” 

"Not really; but I pretend to. It 
makes things seem more cheerful. I’ve 
Rm quite well acquainted with my mother. 

write to her, and then I answer for her. 
She'slovely. And I’ve made upa brother, 
Richard; and there's John—’ 


UDDENLY Marcia stopped and 

blushed. She had meant her confidence 
as a defense of the typewriter, but she was 
suddenly appalled at her revelations. 

"Who's John?" queried the judge ab- 
ruptly. 

Mee friend.” 

arcia’s blush deepened. She was ter- 
ribly afraid the judge would laugh. but 
instead he came nearer and patted her 
shoulder sympathetically. 

“You poor little girl! Why, I wouldn't 
tell Grandma Adams for a thousand dol- 
lars! Do you write stories, Marcia?” 

“Sometimes. | hide 'em under the 
nighties in my drawer.” 

The judge laughed. “Run up and get 
'em, child. I want to look.” 

“But -but suppose Grandma came 
home?” 
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“*She can't—for another hour. PII 


Cover the typewriter, and then you read 
me a story. There's nothing quite so 
Sweet as stolen fruit." 


O IT happened that while Judge 
— Allen’s le and Grandma Adams prof- 
ited by divine worship, the judge sat on 
the old haircloth-covered sofa in the 
A dams kitchen and listened to an author's 
reading from a manuscript. It was a love 
story, of course, with (had the judge but 
known it) IRURE. for a hero, though in 
the story he bore the name of Roger Alan- 
dale. When Marcia finished reading, she 
looked up timidly to find her A rA 
wiping his eyes. 

** You've made me cry," he said, “and 
it takes something to make an old sinner 
like nie break down. That's good stuff, 
Marcia Adams. Why don't you send it to 
some magazine?" 

“Would they print it?” gasped Marcia 
innocently. 

“Maybe. It would do no harm to try.” 

"But" (Marcia's face clouded) “it 
would take postage, and I haven't any 
money." 

“‘T’ll supply the postage," said the 
judge generously; **or—look here, Marcia, 
you can earn it! You do neat typing and | 
need someone a couple of hours each day. 
I'd be glad to pay you more than you'll 
want for postage. I'll ask your grand- 
mother myself. I'll make a favor of it, so 
she can't refuse." 

Thus it came about that from two 
to four each day Marcia went to Judge 
Allen's office. She wrote letters, copied 
legal papers which she didn't under- 
stand, and sometimes she witnessed 
wills, and felt a delicious thrill as her 
pen touched the paper. It seemed such 
an important thing to do! 

Life was a changed thing to Marcia; 
and it was changed to Judge Allen, 
too. He began to take an interest in 
the magazines, which caused his wife 
to smile indulgently and wonder what 
strange freak Henry was up to now. 
The judge, in truth, was hunting the 
most likely market for Marcia's story, 
and when he'd decided they sent it gayly 
on its way, and waited the result with 
bated breath. 

And just here the fairy tale begins. Of 
course in real life the story would have re- 
turned, accompanied by a printed slip 
which would have sent a cold chill to 
Marcia's heart. But it didn't return. Not 
two weeks after it started out, Marcia, 
stopping at the post office on her way to 
the judge's office, was handed a square 
white envelope with the name and address 
of a magazine engraved upon the flap. 

Marcia stopped under the big elm out- 
side the post office and tore it open. Had 
there been any sort of seat at hand she 
would have taken it, for her knees felt 
strangely weak. They felt weaker still as 
she read the letter. She thought at first 
there was some mistake; but after she had 
perused the words a dozen times she 
realized that her story was accepted and 
that “a check for fifty dollars would reach 
her within the week." 

Fifty dollars! To Marcia, who had never 
possessed fifty cents until she began typ- 
ing for Judge Allen, it seemed a fortune. 
She flew, rather than walked, up the dusty 
stairs to the judge’s office. Fortunately he 
was alone, for at that moment Marcia 


She hastened across the square to the judge’s office. Once seated on 
_the broad window ledge, she opened the letter and read its contents 


needed a safety valve. She, found it. of cake walk around his office, they would 
Could the people of the district have be- have thought he had suddenly gone mad. 
held their dignified legal light doing a sort Perhaps he had! 
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But he didn’t stay mad— 
in that sense of the word, 
though he was mad enough 
at the editors as the months 
passed. For no more checks 
came Marcia’s way, in 
spite of the postage that 
went onto the long enve- 
lopes. With discouraging 
regularity those envelopes 
returned like homing pig- 
eons. So the judge railed at 
the editors, thereby reliev- 
ing Marcia’s feelings as well 
as his own. 

At last, a long, long time 
after Marcia had sold her 
story, she had the joy of 
seeing it in print; and al- 
though the illustrator hadn't 
given Roger Alandale the 
"firm, tragic lips" of “John,” 
he was every inch a hero, 
and John the original began 
to take on a less tragic vis- 
age in Marcia's dreams. 

For she still wrote to 
“John,” and “Richard,” 
and her mother. They 
knew all about the story, 
the check, and the illustra- 
tions. It was three weeks 
after the story appeared, 
however, that Marcia picked 
up the threads of her fairy 
tale again. 


UDGE ALLEN had gone 

on his vacation, the 
first in years, and a long 
one. e had, however, 
ordered Marcia to appear as 
usual at the office: to ex- 
plain his absence to im- 
patient clients, and, above 
all, to keep the long enve- 
lopes in circulation. 

“For,” he remarked 
shrewdly, “though you may 
not get anywhere if you 
send ’em out, you can’t get 
anywhere unless you do!" 

So Marcia kept them 
moving, and was rewarded 
by an occasional friendl 
letter from an editor, whic 
made her feel that perhaps 
they were human beings 
after. all. 

Then one day Ed String- 
er, the postmaster, handed 
her a gray envelope that 
stopped her breath until she 
saw that it wasn’t from a 
magazine. It bore in the 
upper left-hand corner the 
words: “John C. :Alandale, 
Attorney at Law,” and the 
name of a good-sized town in Indiana. 

Marcia tore it open with almost as much 
excitement as she had felt on opening the 
one about her story, now nearly a year 
ago. It began: “Marcia Adams, Dear 
Madam,” and went on to say that the 
writer had been attracted to her story be- 
cause of the name of her hero, Roger Alan- 
dale. He thought the scene of the story 
was in New England, but had never heard 
of any Alandales from that region. Would 
she be so kind as to tell him if she knew 
anyone of that name, as he would like to 
locate any branches of his family which 
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The door opened to admit a perfect stranger. That is, he seemed 


look familiar. It flashed through Marcia’s brain that he was a 


might be unknown to him. Thanking her 
in advance he was, very truly hers, “ John 
C. Alandale.” Below was scrawled a 
hasty postscript: “The story was bully!” 

That postscript gave Marcia a sudden 
thrill. It reminded her of the letters she 
concocted from “John” and “Richard.” 
Grandma Adams would have been shocked 
at the “bully,” but to Marcia it savored 
of youth. course Mr. Alandale was 
young, or he would not have used it. And 
is name was John! She regretted poig- 
nantly that she had never heard the name 
of Alandale till it popped into her head 


when writing. Now she would be obliged 
to tell this nice young man who liked her 
story that she couldn't locate his relatives, 
and the correspondence would cease. 

By this time Marcia had reached the 
judge's office and had seated herself at the 
typewriter. She slipped a piece of paper 
in the machine to answer her letter, and 
then stopped. She need not answer it at 
once. Instead, she would write one of her 
dream letters, which couldn't go, of 
course, but which would be more interest- 
ing. She would write Mr. Alandale as she 
wished she could write. And she did: 
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a stranger at first glance; but even before he spoke he began to 
sort of cross between ‘‘John’’ and the illustrations in her story 


Mr. JoHN C. ALANDALE, DEAR Srg: Yours 
of the 16 inst. to hand. [This Marcia consid- 
ered a properly businesslike beginning.] I am 
sorry that I cannot tell you more about your 
family; but on inquiry I find that the last 
Alandales left here nearly forty years ago, and 
went, I understand, to California. There re- 
mains however, the Alandale lot in the ceme- 
tery. The graves are rather neglected, but I 
have Eur the names on the tombstones, 
which may shed some light on the subject. 

The oldest stone marks the graves of Ebene- 
zer Alandale and Hannah, his wife. He died in 
1829, aged sixty-eight, and Hannah survived 
him three years. Wives ’most always do. 

Their son Thomas is buried near them: 


“Beloved son of Ebenezer and Hannah Alan- 
dale, passed to his rest May 16, 1842." If 
'Thomas was married, his wife is not buried 
with him. Perhaps he thought his brother 
Isaac had done enough marrying for the whole 
family, because Isaac seems to have had four 
wives: Eliza, Caroline, Hattie, and Isabel. He 
outlived them all, which was evidently con- 
sidered quite a stunt, because under his name 
is engraved a sort of motto: “At Rest at Last.” 
Those women may have led Isaac quite a life, 
but he lived till 1862 in spite of them—a green 
old age. 

I don't know whether the other stones are 
Isaac’s children or grandchildren. There is a 
“Brother John," a “Sister Mary," and “Our 


darling," a baby I suppose. 
These are all dated in 1859; and 
there is but one other stone which 
says simply: *Susan Alandale, 
1855-1877. 

This is all I've been able to 
discover, but I will look in the 
town records for reports of births 
and marriages, and if I find any- 
thing will let you know. 

I am very glad you liked my 


story. I wish you were an 
cditor instead of a lawver! 
Sincerely, 


MARCIA ADAMS. 


By the time Marcia had 
‘ished this letter that lot in 
the cemetery was as real to 
her as the big elm before the 
post office. She saw distinctly 
the ancient, moss-grown slate 
tombstones, and the newer 
shaft of white marble, sacred 
to the memory of “Susan 
Alandale.” It was all so real- 
istic that she had signed the 
letter and slipped it into the 
envelope provided by John C. 
Alandale, before she remem- 
bered that it was all a dream. 

Of course, had Judge Allen 
been at home, Marcia would 
have read him Mr. Alandale’s 
letter; he would have told her 
what to reply, and there the 
matter would have dropped. 
But this is a fairy tale. As 
Marcia sat staring at het 
latest fiction, it occurred to 
her to wonder what would 
happen should she send it. 
Indiana is a long way from 
Massachusetts. It wasn't 
likely that Mr. Alandale would 
demand that she dig up the 
family tombstones and send 
them to him. It was a pity 
to disappoint a man who 
thought hér story “bully.” 


FTERWARD, Marcia 
couldn't imagine what 
had happened to her New 
England conscience. Indeed, 
something stronger than that 
time-honored virtue seemed 
to compel her to seal the letter 
and drop it at once in the post 
office, where nothing short of 
the death sentence would 
‘have prevailed upon Ed 
Stringer to give it up. Ed, like 
most country postmasters, 
possessed an exaggerated sense 
of his duty to Uncle Sam. 
Now a truthful, well- 
brought-up girl like Marcia 
ought to have suffered the 
pangs of the guilty during the 
days that followed, but for some strange 
reason she felt only an unusual exhilaration. 
When a week later Ed Stringer handed her 
another gray envelope from Indiana, she 
hastened across the square to the judge’s 
office. Once seated on the broad window 
ledge she opened the letter and read its 
contents: 


My Dear Miss Apams: It was simply great 
of you to take all that trouble about my defunct 
relatives—if" they are relatives! There is a 
branch of our family in Colorado, which may be 
the ones you mention. Hannah and Caroline 
are both family names (Continued on page 71) 


The Salaries That Are Paid 


in Various Lines 


Interesting facts gathered from various authentic sources— 
including an interview on the subject with T. Coleman Du Pont 


HE man that does work far 

better than ordinary soon gets 

a salary far better than the 

ordinary one," declares Cole- 

man Du Pont. He knows a 

good deal about salaries, for in the first 

half of his life he earned big ones, and 

since then he has paid, and is paving, 
many very large ones. 

Starting in a coal mine, he had earned 

enough by the time 

he was thirty-sev- 


By B. C. Forbes 


his own efforts, as his parents were not 
wealthy. He began at the bottom, doing 
the most menial jobs in a coal pit after 
raduating as an engineer from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Few business leaders have picked more 
high-salaried executives than Mr. Du 
Pont has, and he attributes a large meas- 
ure of his success to the ability shown by 
the men he chose for important positions. 


and steel and mining and large-scale 
manufacturing. Many large salaries are 
also paid in railroading. 

“Take the oil industry. There has lately 
been a phenomenal demand for capable, 
practical oil men, and to secure their serv- 
ices not only have huge salaries been 
paid but other financial inducements, in 
the way of stock ownership and sharing of 
profits, have been given. 

“The late Mr. 


Morgan once re- 


€: 
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en to tona ee marked that you 
to retire. But he . i . could launch a big 
couldn’t stay re- A Typical Salary List ship only where 
tired; he had too there us lots of 
much energy, too : . : 1 : water. To get a 
much enthusiasm, (Later on in this article Mr. Forbes gives the salary list of big salary, you 
ia Vau im a big. New York bank, and of a large industrial concern) incshere Bie sula 
of semi-leisure. res are paid. 

Since he reéntered HAT are the salaries paid by a typical company employing, say, quit the coal-min- 
the business arena 5,000 persons? Mr. Forbes put this question to Mr. C. E. ing business when 
sut E Knoeppel, who has had wide experience with establishments all over Lice ee 
male iyan of the the country. After studying the salary lists of many concerns he rA de US 
jede of the fa- furnished, for this article, the following representative table covering highest salary paid 
mous Du Pont pow- the salaries commonly paid by companies having about 5,000 em- in che whole coal 
der works many- ployees: N region (in the 
Ep pues TITLE FUNCTION RSALARY. M en 
PUE President.........-.... Chief executive.............. $15,000 to $25,000 ecd xi à p tm d 
purchase and re- General manager. ....... Management. eoo 10,000 to 15,000 learned through in- 
sale, at a personal Works manager. ........ Operation Ld eun 24 WOO 6,000 to 10,000 vestigation, very 
emer Pe neh ns Production manager. .... Production. ..... Nhi: Reale 5,000 to 7,500 generous rewards 
of the Equitable Treasurer...........-.. Finance and possibly legal af- were paid men cap- 
Life to its policy [MEE ees ore Seneca ge 5,000 to 15,000 able. of reaming 
holders; the ac- Comptroller. . . . ... . . . . . Cost, accounting, auditing... . . 4,000 to 6,000 them. Vou may 
quisition of con- Sales manager. ......... Disttibution. ....,.. eee. 7,500 to 12,000 recall «hae Mir: 
trol of a chain of Chief engineer.......... Engineering as to product and Schwab tellshow he 
notable hotels, in- ; plant...... iie rt epe n 3,500 to 15,000 kad d contracte 
cluding -the Wal- Director of development.. Nature and quality of product. 3,500 to 15,000 Mr, Carnegie 
dorf-Astoria, the Industrial engineer... ... Efficiency and methods....... 5,000 to 10,000 hick: nected him 
McAlpin, the Employment supervisor. . Employment and welfare. ... . . 2,400 to — 4,000 more than Ardxscus 
Martinique, the Cost accountant........ Cost and accounting......... 2,400 to — 4,000 boo. wear before 
Claridge, Wal- Receiving clerk......... Receipt of materials.......... 2,000 to 3,000 DeMar Setas 
lick's, and the Sa- Purchasing agent....... Purchasing.................. 2,500 to 6,900 Steel. Corporation 
ane: Restaurant, Plazning supervisor..... Planning and control of produc- ws formed: while 
in New York, and tion. ZEE pet tne 2,400 tO 4,00O not so long ago 
ché Bellevus-Strate Traffic agent........... Expediting incoming and out- Mr: Schwab stated 
ford in Philadel- ane going freight.......... $3 32:800 00%. 79,900 publicly that. Eu- 
phia; thelaunching Stores supervisor........ Storage and issuance of material 2,000 to 3,000 gene G. Grace, 
of various impor- Credit manager. ........ Credits and collections ....... 2,500 to 4,000 vestdent- ot) the 
tant enterprises, Office manager..... tus Control of clerical matters 3,000 to 5,000 3ethleBer ^ Stedl 
and participation Maintenance supervisor. . Care and upkeep of plant. .... 2,400 to — 4,000 Company, earned 
in the direction of upward of $1,000,- 


a number of influ- 
ential financial in- 
stitutions. Coleman Du Pont is to-day 
regarded as one of the ablest, most pro- 
gressive, and most successful business men 
in America. 

His success has been won entirely by 
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“What line or lines of work offer the 
best opportunities for rising to large 
salaries?” I asked. 

“The big industries," he immediately 
replied. “I mean such industries as oil 


ooo in one busy 
year. 
“Wideawake manufacturers are as anx- 
ious to get men worth big salaries as men are 
anxious to get big salaries. While 1 was 
managing the powder works at Wilmington 
the six men who received the highest salar- 
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ies were the cheapest labor we had! For 
they earned more money for the company, 
above their pay, than any of the other em- 
ployees. The important thing is not merely 
to want a big salary, but to learn how to 
ea rn the big salary. 

_ "I have always been a great believer 
in paying by results. I believe in deter- 
mining a man's remuneration on the basis 
of how much he has earned for the organi- 
zation, rather than by the number of 
hours he puts in at his desk or at his 
bench. I am an advocate of piece work, 
both as applied to ordinary workmen and 
to executives. I have gone in for profit- 
sharing bonuses, and other methods cal- 
culated to pay rewards commensurate 
with results. Of course this system isn’t 
practicable in every company, but profit- 
sharing is bound to become more and more 
the rule. Surely it is fairer to pay a man 
for what he does than for the length of 
time it takes him to do it. If a man is able 
to save a company $30,000 a year, I be- 
lieve in saying to kin. ‘Here’s a big part 
of it for you.’ " 

Asked which parts of the country paid 
the largest salaries, Mr. Du Pont replied, 
“The Bast and the far West. Salaries, 
generally speaking, are lower in the cen- 
tral part of the country and in the South. 
In the East the highest salaries of all are 
paid. This is because there is more scope 
there for doing big things. It is just as 
natural for men of unusual ability to gravi- 
tate to the leading centers as it is for big 

otatoes to gravitate to the top of the 
ushel." 


WE NEXT discussed the question of 
age in relation to salaries. 

“I wouldn't pick a man much over 
forty to take charge of a very important 
undertaking," said Mr. Du Pont. "A 
man at forty has the best part of his life 
ahead of him, whereas at fifty a man has 

art of the best period of his life behind 
in: The most productive, the most 
creative part of a man's life is usually be- 
tween the ages of thirty-five and forty- 
five. If a man possesses initiative it is 
likely to come out before he reaches 
forty-five, or even before he has passed 
forty. A lawyer or a professcr or other 
professional man may do his best work 
when he is fifty-five or sixty; but in the 
business or industrial field the best results 
are usually attained earlier. You will 
notice that many of the very biggest 
executive positions in the country are 
awarded to men not over forty-five. Some 
of the most successful bank presidents in 
New York are also relatively young men. 
Youngish men who exhibit unusual 

romise are the ones I prefer for really 

ig, dificult tasks. Youth carries with it 
a resiliency, a courage, an optimism, a 
vision, and an ambition which rarely ac- 
company old age." 

To the perennial question as to whether 
married or single men are as a general rule 
worth the larger salary, Du Pont flashed 
back a terse, effective answer: “If I give 
you a job, I give it to you because you are 

ou, not because you are married, or an 

;piscopalian, or a Free Mason. I believe 
every man should get married and when I 
was engaging coal miners I preferred the 
man who owned his own home; but when 
] am looking for a man for a high-salaried 
position, whether he is married or single 
doesn't weigh a single straw." 
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T. COLEMAN DU PONT 


One of the biggest business men in America. He did a tremendous job in mul- 
tiplying the capacity of the Du Pont powder works. He built the $30,000,000 
Equitable Building in New York. He has acquired control of a big chain of 
notable hotels, and he has launched various other important enterprises. 
He is the employer of a large number of able and highly paid executives in 
various lines, and is therefore especially well qualified to talk about salaries 


“What quality is the hardest to ob- 
tain and therefore worth the most 
salary?" I asked. “ Plain common sense," 
was the reply. “Common sense, or horse 
sense, means that a man has good judg- 
ment, and success in business is nothing 
more or less than the exercise of superior 
judgment. Sound judgment, in turn, 
is usually the fruit of persistent study of 
one's business, from the ground up and 
from every angle. Any judgment based 
on ignorance is almost certain to be wrong. 
Sound judgment comes from sound 
knowledge. Therefore the man who 
possesses common sense possesses uncom- 
mon knowledge, nine times out of ten." 


“TS THERE any relation between the 
size of a man’s salary and the amount 
of happiness he is likely to gét out of life?” 
I asked. j 

"Money never yet madé a normal 
man happy. Of course, it is essential 
that a man earn enough to maintain him- 
self and his family in rational cemfort; 
but when you come to big salaries, the 
amount you get has practically nothing 
to do with the measure of your happiness. 


Happiness comes from interest in one's 
work, in one's fellow human beings, in 
one's surroundings. It is absurd to think 
that any man who cannot find genuine 
interest and happiness in his work can 

ssibly get jt fom his pay envelope. 
nless you derive satisfaction and joy 
in earning your pay, the kind of pleasure 
you get from spending it won't be the real 
thing. The happiness that's most worth 
while comes from creating, constructing, 
producing something; and that something 
can just as easily be a ton of coal or a piece 
of machinery or a well-typed letter, as a 
gigantic new enterprise or a skyscraper or 
a new railroad. 

“Have I known cases where too much 
salary spoils a man? I should say I have! 
Many men are spoiled by receiving 
salaries which go to their head rather than 
to their bank account. One of the worst 
things that can happen to a man is to re- 
ceive more pay than he is really earning. 
It gives him a false sense of his own worth 
to the world. Most men can bear up 
against adversity, but not so.many can 
stand bumper success. I haven't the 
slightest doubt that (Continued on page 124) 
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“I want her!” she cried, "I've always wanted her. I'm going to keep her” 


“The Hand 
That Jerks the Strings” 


Did it belong to Destiny, to Providence, or to Barbara 


Addington Wells? 


By Viola Brothers Shore 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. CLYDE SQUIRES 


DO not know what made me go 

and sit beside him that day on the 

Boardwalk at Atlantic City, unless 

it was that I am, by instinct, a busy- 

body, and that there was somethin 
challenging about the droop of his hea 
as he sat there watching the endless hu- 
man kaleidoscope. 

There was about him something more 
poignant than the mere listless air of the 
recovering invalid I might otherwise 
have thought him. For it was just at 
the end of the black-fever epidemic, 
that mysterious plague which had crept 
into the country from Asia, by way of 
California, and had swept in a devas- 
tating tide clear across to the Atlantic. 

The strange disease had finally, by 
scientific resourcefulness, been blotted 
out. But first it had filled the hospitals, 
the sanatoriums, and, alas! the cemeteries, 
and had left in its bitter wake a whole 
continent littered with human débris— 
neurotics, semi-invalids, neurasthenic and 
melancholy wrecks. 


E MIGHT have been one of those bits 

of jetsam flung there by that inexora- 
ble tide. But I had seen him at the hotel 
the day before, and had caught a look 
in his eye—a tragic, hopeless, utterly 
unanalyzable look that spoke of more 
than physical ailment. 

I went and sat beside him. Five-and- 
sixty has its compensating prerogatives. 
At that age, a woman may, without any 
apologetic self-consciousness, choose a 
seat beside an interesting-looking man. 
She may even open a conversation. 

“Isn’t that a beautiful woman!” I 
exclaimed, half to myself. “I wonder who 
she is.” 

He gave me a startled, searching look, 
as though I had read into his inmost 
mind. Instantly I knew that I had. But 
I did not show it in my face. 

“The one in black,” I added, looking 
up at him with my most convincing, 
guileless old-lady expression. 

“Her name is Miss Hayden,” he 
answered, in the gentle voice nice men 
always use to me. 

“Oh—you know her?" I inquired, 
just as though it hadn’t been his starting 
and flushing and staring that had drawn 
my attention to her in the first place. 

“Yes,” he answered. And he flushed 
again, slightly. 

I admit that I am a meddlesome old 
busybody. Nothing on earth fascinates 
me so much as people and their stories. 
I love to work my way past the bolted 
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doors of the mind and find out what folks 
have hidden in the vaults deep down in- 
side them. The story that grows out of 
humanlife—simple, complex, pathetic, joy- 
ous, tragic, rarely wholly commonplace— 
that is the treasure for me. 

But they tell me I carry the thing too 
far. For, after I have my story, I am 
not content with contemplating it. I 
must needs set to work to iron it smooth, 
to piece it out, to alter the sequence, 
to remodel the end. 


NE of my most successful weapons is 
silence, judiciously applied. He broke 
it finally. 

“Do vou believe in Fate?" he asked me 
suddenly. 

At least I took it for granted he was 
asking me, although he seemed to Le 
addressing a shop across the Boardwalk. 

“ Just what do you mean?” I asked. 

“Oh, you know!  Faté, destiny, a 
divine providence that shapes our ends." 

I thought of my six girls, and of how 
many times I had caught the divine 
providence napping on the job, and I, 

atbara-Addington Wells, had stepped 
in and shaped ends and even beginnings, 
myself. 

“No; I do not.” 

He looked straight at me then, and I 
saw that he had fine, intelligent dark 
eyes, but clouded with a brooding sort 
of melancholy. 

“I wish I didn't,” he said. 

ou 

“T’ve begun to." Then for a moment a 
gleam cut through the melancholy soft- 
ness of his expression. "It's bad for a 
man to go digging around among those 
things; bad for real work." He hesitared, 
then went on: "Suppose you were.a men 
and you had spent your life trying to 
prolong life, to circumvent death, and 
you were suddenly brought face to face 
with the idea that it was all planned and 
carried out somewhere else, and that you 
couldn't change it, that it was all con- 
trolled up there by a Hand that jerks 
the strings. Why"—he straightened up 
xiu, col attacks one's very founda- 
tions! There isn't any use in anything, 
if it’s all up to Destiny!” 

"But it isn't," I cut in firmly, “it 
isn’t. It's pretty much up to us. We are 
the hand that jerks the strings.” 

He lookcd at me almost hopefully for a 
second, clinging, it scemed. to the coná- 
dence in my voice. Then suddenly the stiff- 
ness went out of him and his lip curled 
bitterly. 


“Listen to this," he said, and I waited 


while he seemed to sink deeper and 
deeper into himself and his fone 
thoughtfulness. But at last he pulle 


himself out of it and said suddenly, 
turning his eyes full on me: 

"You've heard of Carleton Greer?" 

I had not. 

"Well, there'd be no harm in my 
telling you this, even if you did know 
him. e's told it himself. Haven't 
you ever heard of the Greer serum?" 

Of course I had. It was the Greer 
serum that had finally conquered the 
black fever. Caught it at the peak and 
wi it out. 

‘Well, that’s the fellow." 

I nodded acquiescently. Yes, it came 
back to me. That was the name. 

“I can tell you something about that 
serum," he went on, “but it begins awdy 
back. Do you mind?" 

I did not. So he went ahead and told 
me: 

“ABOUT seventeen years ago Fllen 

Hayden was a nurse at a little sana- 
torium in Brooklyn. She was only about 
twenty, hardly out of training school, but 
a splendid nurse and full of ability. In 
fact, Mrs. Pederman, the woman who 
ran the sanatorium, wanted to give her 
an interest in the place and take her in as 
her assistant. But Ellen hoped to enter 
medical college the following fall. She 
had been promised the position of night 
supervisor in a small hospital in New 
York, and she expected to leave Peder- 
man’s and work her way through to a 
degree. 

“It was a hard schedule, studying 
by day and working by night, but Ellen 
vas full of ambition and an indomitably 
hard worker. And she had more than 
ambition to egg her on. You sce, she 
was sort of engaged to—this Greer. And 
as he was just beginning and his future 
was uncertain, they were planning not 
to get married until Ell.n was through, 
anu they could work together. 

"| used to s«nd a lot of cases up to 
Pederman’s at that time. Mrs. Pederman 
was a fine woman, and besides, there was 
Ellen Havden. You saw her just now. 
'Then, with that mass of vivid red-gold 
hair, her eager, intensely-alive personal- 
ity, her magnetism, well, Mrs. Pederman 
wasn't any fool when she offered her an 
interest. 

“And how she could work! It was a 
small hospital and Mrs. Pederman and 
Ellen did most of the nursing and the 
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operating-room work, made up diet lists, 
prepared trays, and made rounds with the 
doctors. "They never knew a whole 
night’s sleep, or a holiday, or a real rest. 

“The first vacation Ellen had was at 
Christmas, after she had been there a 

ear. But the night she left, Christmas 

ve, in fact, Mrs. Pederman had to send 
for her. Miss Reman, the other nurse, 
had been called away and there wasn’t 
another to be had, because of the holi- 
days. And Mrs. Pederman had on her 
hands, besides two new babies and six 
convalescents, a man who had suddenly 
developed pleurisy and a woman in the 
operating-room in convulsions. 

"As soon as she received the message, 
Ellen Hayden left the Christmas Eve 
party she was attending and hurried 
out to Brooklyn, but when she got there 
things had already quieted down some- 
what. The patients were all in bed for 
the night. The woman in convulsions 
was dead. And the baby to which she 
had given birth was gone too. It was 
Greer that told Miss Hayden about it. 
He was the physician. Seventeen years 
ago he took all kinds of ee cad. was 
glad to get them. 


i ELL, she slipped into her uniform, 

and on her way down stopped at the 
dead woman's room to take a look at the 
baby. I have never known anyone to whom 
babies mattered so much as to Ellen 
Hayden. There was an endless procession 
of them at the sanatorium—all more or 
less uninteresting and all more or less 
alike—but to Ellen Hayden each seemed 
a fascinating entity, altogether thrilling, 
and immensely worth while. 

"So she stopped, in passing, to look 
at the poor little creature that was gone. 
It was lying on the bed, wrapped in a 
white hospital blanket. She picked it up, 
and with a nurse's instinct held it to her 
ear. It was still breathing! Startled and 
delighted, she hunted up Mrs. Pederman. 

"'[ thought you said the baby was 
gone! she said. 

“Well, it is as good as gone.’ 

“‘Heart’s still beating" 

*** Yes—but how? Didn't you hear it?” 

“Ellen nodded, and Mrs. Pederman 
went on, ‘Heart’s open, poor little thing! 
It hasn’t a chance in the world.” 

“Tears came into the eyes of both. 
People don’t think nurses cry. But they 
do, especially over babies. SAE 

“What are you going to do with it?’ 
asked Ellen. 

* "What can we do with it? demanded 
Mrs. Pederman. Then she answered 
herself, ‘Nothing!’ $ j 

***Do you mean to say you're just going 
to let it—die? ; 

“Of course everybody heard about this 
later. Mrs. Pederman told all of us. ‘What 
would you have me do?’ she asked Ellen. 

“*Try to save it, of course!’ 

“What for?” 

“What for? 
human life!’ 

“Well, Mrs. Pederman was far from 
heartless, but she was pretty practical. 

“Look here, Ellen!’ she said, ‘do be 
sensible. There’s the mother dead and 
this little creature has an. open heart, 
and it's had convulsions already. Noth- 
ing short of a miracle could keep life in it.’ 

"'We've performed miracles here be- 
fore.’ 


Why, because it's a 
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“‘But what for, Ellen, what for? Ie’ll 
never amount to anything if we do! It 
will snuff out in a convulsion sooner or 
later.’ 

““That’s not up to us!’ said Ellen 
Hayden. ‘That’s up to God!’ 

“Mrs. Pederman said afterward she 
could have shaken her. ‘Ellen Hayden, 
yos talk like a fool! We're not preachers 

ere. We're nurses!’ 


gods. 


“ 


hat's just it. We're nurses—not 
» 


ELL, they kept on arguing until— 
until Greer came out. He had just 
washed up and was going home. He was 
all. in and not in the best of humor. So, 
although he was in love with Ellen, he 
was not inclined to be patient with her 
just then. He sided with Mrs. Pederman. 

**'[t's better off dead!’ he said. 

"At that Ellen let fly at him. She had 
a temper, too, in those days, I remember 
—we used to lay it to her red hair. And 
she spoke to him without mincing her 
words. He probably had never been 
spoken to in that way by a woman be- 
fore. And young M.D.’s are rather cocky 
about their authority. So thev actually 
quarreled, and he turned on his heel, 


She was no longer the sad, self-possessed 
And as for him, he was radiant with an 


went down the stairs, and out in a huff. 
Things were never the same between 
them again. 

"Of course Mrs. Pederman couldn't 
make any impression on Ellen. 

““Then vou absolutely refuse to do 
anything” Ellen flung out finally. 

“Of course!’ 

“You have no objection, I suppose, 
to my doing my duty as I see it? 

“Mrs. Pederman shrugged. ‘Go as 
far as you like.’ 

“So Ellen went down and ’phoned for 
an incubator. But first she gave a drop 
of brandy to the baby. And she kept on 
feeding 1t a drop every fifteen minutes 
until the incubator came. That was some 
time Christmas morning.” 

“A Christmas present,” I suggested. 

“Some Christmas present!" said he. 
He took out a hammered silver cigarette 
case with a small monogram in the 
corner, and at a nod of permission from 
me lit himself a cigarette. "Some Christ- 
mas present! 

“The first thing she had to do was to 

ive up her vacation. A baby in an incu- 
Fator needs a lot of very special attention 
And Ellen Hayden was too proud to ash 
them to look after her baby. You can 
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woman I had encountered that morning, but shy and luminous—even girlish. 
inner radiance that had burned away the melancholy brooding in his eyes 


understand the way they came to feel 
about it—as a sort of unnecessary evil in 
their already overburdened existence. 

“For six weeks she hovered fiercely, 
unwaveringly, over that atom of human- 
ity, in spite of fatigue and discourage- 
ment and the disapproving attitude of 
everybody—for unconsciously we all put 
her more or less on the defensive about 
the whole thing: We had a perpetual 
* You see' on the tip of our tongue, waiting 
for something to happen. 

* But nothing did. And at the end of 
six weeks she had a real baby to take out 
of the incubator, a nice little girl baby 
with perfect features and lovely little 
hands and feet. Only—when you picked 
it up and held it to your ear, you could 
hear its little heart pump with a pitiful, 
sighing sound. 

"Ellen was terribly proud the day 
she took it out and dressed it in some 
things she had bought for it. There 
were lots of hospital garments on hand, 
but she did not care to accept anythin 
from the sanatorium. And, besides, 1 
do not think they were good enough for 
Ellen’s baby. | met her in the hall one 
day, with her hat and coat on, and the 
baby in her arms. 


“Where are you going with it? I 
asked her. iab cia 

“‘T'm going to give it up to its father,’ 
she told me, full of pride, defiance and a 
little wistfulness. . 

“What does he say?” I asked. 

“She shrugged and blushed a little. 


*He—he doesn’t know about it! I—I. 


didn't let him know until I was sure I 
could save it. I wrote him yesterday 
I was coming. It’ll be a great surprise 
to him.' 


“T AGREED with her that it would. 
A great surprise! And after she left 
I began to figure how I would feel, if I 
were a poor man and my wife were dead, 
and somebody came and handed me a 
baby that would need to be cared for 
every minute if it was to be kept alive 
even for a few years. I have never seen 
much of paternal emotion. I suppose it 
develops as the children grow up. 

“But this one didn't have it, anyway. 
He told her up and down that he didn't 
thank her one bit; that he didn't think 
it was up to her to go against the doctor; 
that he himself should have been con- 
sulted; that there was nothing he could 
do with it except get it into some kind of 
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an institution. He had no money to 
spend on special nurses and things. 

“The end of it was that Ellen just took 
her baby and drove back to the sana- 
torium." 

“Poor Ellen Hayden!" I murmured. 

“Yes, it was a pretty tough situation 
she was up against. ‘She didn’t think a 
public institution had the facilities for 
taking care of the baby properly. It 
really needed a trained nurse in constant 
attendance. And of course, by that time, 
she was tremendously attached to it. 

"She couldn't think of sending that 
baby to an asylum. But of course Mrs. 
Pederman was not keen on keeping it. 
It was a responsibility and an expense. 
If the father didn't want it, she couldn't 
see why she should have it. In fact, 
nobody wanted it. And nobody hesitated 
about discussing it with Ellen. 

"'What are you going to name it?’ 
I asked her one day. ‘It can't go on 
being called *Ellen's baby” forever.’ 

“She put on the defiant coat of armor 
she always wore when the baby was 
being discussed, and perhaps that was 
what made me add maliciously, ‘Why 
don't you call it Measles? Nobody wants 
it." (Continued on page 78) 


Are You Making Money— 
or Losing It? 


Some amazing stories of retail dealers who thought 
their businesses were profitable when they were not 


An interview with Professor Melvin T. Copeland 


Director of the Bureau of Business Research at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


As reported by Keene Sumner 


HERE are more than half a mil- 

lion retail stores in this country; 

and of course it isa fact thatevery 

human being of the hundred and 

ten millions of our population has 

some contact with these establishments. 

If the stores in your community are 

conducted on sound and progressive meth- 

ods, you profit personally in the service 

you receive, the goods you 

may buy, and the prices 
you must pay for them. 

Many of these stores are 

adinirably conducted, and 

are building up their busi- 

nesses on firm foundations. 

On the other hand, one fre- 

quently runs across exam- 


how much they are making, or whether 
they are making anything at all. 
he only facts which many of them pos- 
sess, in regard to their financial position, 
are these: the amount of money in the 
cash drawer, their balance ‘at the bank, 
the amount they owe, and the amount 
that is due them. 
It may seem incredible, but a great 


Have You Really Got the 
"Dope" on Yourself? 


such a store and look around at the ac- 
cumulation of hundreds of small items; 
powders and crystals to be weighed, pills 
to be counted, liquids to be measured, and 
so on. Yet the thing can be done. And, 
if it is not done, the owner can only guess 
at the value of his stock on hand. 
But this item is only one point which 
his accounts ought to cover. The essen- 
tial thing for him to know is 
how much it costs him to 
' run his business. There is 
a story which I have told 
so many times in my talks 
to merchants that probably 
some of the readers of this 
interview will recognize it; 
but it is worth repeating. 


ples of practices that are 
not in accordance with the 


best methods and policies. - 


Last winter, when the 
time came to pay the Fed- 
eral income tax, a certain 
retail grocer figured out 
what he thought his profits 
had been for the mnm 
year, and on that basis pai 
a substantial sum to the 
Government. 

He had a good deal of 
trouble in determining his 
profits, for he had no real 
system of accounting. Later 
he submitted a report to 
the Bureau of Business Re- 
search at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and it was checked up 
with the Harvard System 
of Accounts for Retail Gro- 
cers. When his statement 
had been put into shape, he 
discovered to his amaze- 
ment and chagrin that in- 
stead of having made the 
profit on which he hud paid 
an income tax, he actually 
lost money during that year. 

In that man’s experience 
there is a clue to a large 
share of the troubles of a 


ON'T laugh at the retail men whose mistakes 

are recorded in thisarticle. Thinkabout them, 
instead. Maybe you are making a bigger mistake 
than any that Professor Copeland describes. 

I used to know a $40-a-week assistant manager 
of r business who was supposed to be “doing 
well. 

But he had one weakness—he was always 
neglecting his business to pick up small sums of 
money on side lines. He would steal a couple of 
hours from his job to make $5 on something else. 
Altogether he made $15 or $20 a week on these 
outside ventures. But while he was doing that he 
missed the bigger chance—with far bigger pay— 
that awaited him in his own office if he had con- 
centrated on his work. In other words, he was 
really losing money when he thought he was 
making it. His mistake was fundamentally 
similar to the mistakes described in this article. 
Finally he lost his job and had to begin all over. 
Nobody was more surprised than he. He knew 
that he was industrious, and he thought he was 
making good. 

Take stock of yourself. Are you really making 
good—or do you only think you are? 

Tue Eprron. 


The proprietor of a gen- 
eral store in a country town 
was asked how much it cost 
him to do business. 

"Why," he said, ‘it 
doesn't cost me anything! 
I own my store, I run it all 
by aval and my team of 
horses does the hauling and 
delivering. So it doesn't 
cost me a cent.” 

Didn't it? If he had not 
occupied the store himself, 
he might have rented it for 
so much a month. In any 
case, the store had cost him 
money which, if he had not 
invested it in that way, he 
could have put out at inter- 
est. So he must charge 
against his business at least 
the interest on that money. 

If he had not worked in 
his own store, he could have 
earned money in some other 
way; so he must charge 
the business with wages, or 
salary, for himself. If he 
had not used his horses in 
his own business, he could 
have sold them or hired 
them out. So he must 
charge that expense also. 


¿ood many retail stores. For the com- 
monest fault among the owners of these 
stores is carelessness in accounting. A 
large number of merchants have no ac 
counting system whatever. They do not 
know how much it costs them to run their 
business, and therefore they do not know 


many merchants never even take an in- 
ventory. This is particulary common 
among grocers and druggists, because 
they handle a large number of small arti- 
cles, which make stock taking difficult. 

A druggist’s inventory is especially hard 
to take, as you will realize if you go into 


And yet he thought it did not cost him a 
cent to do business. 

Here is a similar case: A grocer told me 
that he was discussing business with an- 
other grocer in his town, and the latter 
said to him: 

“Of course, it doesn’t cost me as much 


to do business as it costs you. I own the 
building, so I have no rent to pay. And 
my son and my daughter work in the 
noc me, so I don't have to hire any 
elp. 

Phut don’t you charge yourself rent 
for the store?’ 

“Oh, no!” 

“Well, your boy was earning $14 a 
week before you took him into the store. 
Don’t you charge yourself with his 
wages?’ 

“No, I don’t pay him anything; and I 
have to feed him anyway.” 

Cases like that could be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. I once 
called on a shoe dealer in 
Chicago to have him fill in 
the question blank sent out 
by the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research. Among 
other questions was this: 

“ Do you charge the busi- 
ness with a salary for your- 
self?” 

He hesitated and then an- 
swered, '' Yes, you may say I 
do." 

“ Do you rent the store, or 
do you own it?” 

e said he owned it. 

“ Do you charge the busi- 
ness with the amount for 
which you could rent the 
store if you did not occupy 
it?” 

He hesitated longer than 
before, but finally said, 
“Yes, you may put that 
down." 

The next day I happened 
to meet him again and he 
said to me, "See here! I’ve 
been applying those ques- 
tions to the other store I 
run; and I find that if I 
charged the business with 
what I should, I'd have to do 
$30,000 worth of trade there. 
It can't be done! So I’ve de- 
cided to close out that store." 

If this man had under- 
stood the right way to figure 
costs, he would have known 
in advance how much busi- 
ness he would have to do in 
that store and might have 
saved himself both money 
and trouble. 


ERE are two other cases 

which show the impor- 
tance of having a good ac- 
counting system: 

A certain retail grocer lo- 
cated his store at a point 
which proved an exception- 
ally good one. Soon after he opened it, 
several high-class apartment houses were 
built there, giving him an excellent trade. 
He was doing a business of $150,000 a 
year; whereas the average grocer does one 
of only about $30,000 a year. 

As a representative of the Bureau of 
Business Research I called on this man 
five years ago to get information. I found 
that he had no accounting system and 
that he kept no record of stock. He did 
not know how much he had on hand in 
any line; and as his clerks were aware of 
this fact, there was a chance—and a 
temptation—for them to defraud him. If 
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he left the store, they could make cash 
sales without recording them, pocket the 
money, and he would be poorer, but none 
the wiser, for he could not check up and 
find that the goods had been sold. His 
expenses he tried to watch from day to 
day, but with never any accurate, com- 
prehensive record in black and white that 
could relieve the burden on his mind and 
serve as a guide in the future. 

The result was that he tried to be in the 
store continuously, scarcely leaving it 
even to get his luncheon. He never took 
a vacation. As he kept no accounts to 
speak of, he was the only person who had 
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even a meager idea of how his business 
affairs stood. I asked him what would 
happen if he should be sick, or should die. 
But, like many business men, that was 
something for which he had made no pro- 
vision. 

He clung to his method, or lack of 
method, of doing business; and the result 
was that last spring he was forced to close 
his store. He ascribed his failure to pro- 
hibition, which put an end to his trade in 
wines and liquors. The truth undoubtedly 
was that he had been headed for trouble 
for some time; but, because he had no 
exact knowledge of his costs, he had not 
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realized it. The only factor he could put 
his finger on was prohibition, so he blamed 
that. 

Another grocer, with a smaller business, 
in a poorer location, had a thorough ac- 
counting system in Ais store. Because of 
that, he knew every detail of his affairs. 
He compared his figures, furthermore, 
with the averages for other stores. If one 
item of expense was too high, he cut it 
down. He knew what percentage of sales 
each clerk made ind. could push the 
laggards, or get rid of them altogether if 
they remained inefficient. Largely be- 
cause he knew what was happening in 
every phase of his business, 
he made it a paying one. 

When the prohibition law 
was about to go into effect, 
he told us that he was not at 
all worried. He knew just 
what that part of his busi- 
ness had amounted to, and he 
already had his plans made 
to take up the ios by ex- 
panding his trade in the 
grocery end of it. The first 
man had a far better oppor- 
tunity than this one had, 
yet he failed. Not because 
prohibition came in, but be- 
cause sound business meth- 
ods did not come in, so far as 
his store was concerned. 


LARGE wholesale gro- 

cery firm, doing a busi- 
ness of $7,000,000 a year, had 
been using an accounting sys- 
tem which was primitive and 
out of date. They put into ef- 
fect the standard accounting 
system for wholesale grocers, 
and the head of the firm told 
me afterward that already it 
had saved them a great deal 
of time, trouble and money, 
particularly in making out 
their income tax returns. 
They now know where they 
stand all the time; they can 
compare their results more 
intelligently from year to 
year; and they are operating 
more economically. 

There are in the United 
States about 200,000 retail 
stores for the sale of gro- 
ceries alone; and there are 
over IOO,000 more where 
groceries are sold in addition 
to other articles. This makes 
the grocer the most con- 
spicuous figure in the coun- 
try, from the point of view 
of numbers, in retail busi- 
ness. He is also a leader in 
the list of business failures. 

One reason for this latter fact is that 
the grocery trade attracts men of small 
capital and of little or no experience. A 
man would scarcely think of going into 
the drug business, for example, or hard- 
ware, or jewelry, unless he knew some- 
thing about it. 

But he knows he can tell tea from coffee, 
salt from sugar, butter from cheese. The 
articles he will sell are familiar friends, so 
he inclines toward them. He has a few 
hundred dollars put by, he finds that it is 
easy to get credit from the wholesalers, so 
he opens his little (Continued on page 143) 


What Is Personality? 


Have you got it? And, if not, can you acquire it? 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR WILLIAM 


LETTER which recently came 

to the office of the Editor of 

Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE con- 

- tained a question which thou- 

sands, probably millions, of 

men and women would like to have 


answered. The writer put it in three 
words: E 
“What ıs Personality?” ; 


He explained that he was always read- 
ing and hearing about some- — 
one with “a wonderful per- 
sonality,” and he intimated 
that he would like to have 

eople say that he had one. 
Bue, although he evidently 
had given some thought to 
the matter, he had got no 
further than his question, 
which others will echo, as to 
what is this quality of Per- 
sonality, anyway. 

As a matter of fact, the 
question 1s not a hard one 
to answer. lt can be pretty 
well done in the same num- 
ber of words he took to ask 
it. For the qualities which 
go to make up Personality 
are these three: 

Interett (double-bar- 
reled). 

Responsiveness. 

Conviction. 

If you doubt this, you 
can prove it in two ways: 
by studying someone who 
is said to have Personality, 
and by trying an experi- 
ment in your own case. , 

You won’t have to look 
far to find some business 
acquaintances of whom peo- 
ple say, “Oh, Smith always 
makes a good impression! 
It’s his personality.” Men 
who are jealous of him 
complain that “Smith doesn’t have to 
dig the way the rest of us do! He gets 
there just because of his personality." : 

Or perhaps you meet a woman at some 
party, and on the way home you remark 
enthusiastically to your wife that the 
stranger has "a charming personality." 
Let us hope that you are one of the lucky 
men who can say that about their own 
wives. 

In any case, you will not have to search 
long to find these "personality subjects.” 
Instead of vaguely envying them for 
possessing this alleged gift of the gods, 
just apply the triple test mentioned above, 
and see whether it does not give you the 
key to the mystery. 

One of the most conspicuous examples 
of the power of personality was the late 
Theodore Roosevelt. Everyone that met 
him came under its influence. Men, 
women, and children felt its spell. He 
was never a negligible quantity. Even the 
people who radically differed from him 
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him. 
him a winner. 

It is awfully easy to dismiss a wonder- 
ful human being with the remark, “Won- 
derful—ves, but wonderful because born 
so.” But that explanation doesn’t amount 
to anything, doesn’t get you anywhere. 
Go to the bottom of the matter, and come 
back with something besides adjectives. 
Get the particulars! This article will help 


you. Tue Epiror. 


felt and admitted his personal charm. 

Well, then, let us apply the test to him. 
The first time I met Roosevelt was at the 
White House during his second term as 
President. It was a ten-minute call, in 
company with an elderly couple from 
Iowa, who were on their golden-wedding 
journey. In fact, they were my father and 
mother. 

But to outsiders they were just a nice 


| Don’t Just Praise Smith— 


Study Him! 


“Q‘MITH doesn’t have to dig the way 
the rest of us do. He gets there just 
because of his personality.” 

Don’t be too sure that Smith doesn’t 
have to dig. Maybe he has done a lot of 
digging to acquire what you call personal- 
ity. Take a good look at him. Analyze 
Find out what he does that makes " wonderful 


old gentleman and his wife, of no wealth, 

rominence, or public importance. But 

ow did Roosevelt receive them? First, 
with a warm, friendly smile and a good, 
hearty grip of the hand. Not a perfunc- 
tory ofhcial handshake! But the kind of 
handclasp that seemed to say, “Hel-lo! 
I certainly am glad to see you!” 

Then he made a point of getting the 
name. He did not mumble, “How do you 
do, Mister-r-r-r—" He got the name and 
got it straight. It was an unusual one, 
and he instantly recalled someone else he 
knew of the same name, and asked if the 
families were related. 

Then he wanted to know where the 
callers came from. And when they had 
told him, he began to ask questions about 
the state, the town, their own home and 
family; concrete, definite questions which 
they could answer. In the ten minutes 
they were there he gave them a chance to 
tell him things they knew, and which he 
made them feel he wanted to know. In 
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other words, he showed his interest in 

what interested them. 

As for responsiveness, it was as if one 
fired a succession of bull’s-eye shots. The 
bell rang every time. He never missed a 
point, because his attention never wan- 
dered. "Fine!" he would say. Or, 
“That’s great!” Or, “I’m glad to hear 
that!” Whatever was said, you knew that 
he had listened, and vou felt that he cared. 

The fact is that he did 
care. In the first place, the 
range of things in which he 
himself was deeply inter- 
ested was almost boundless. 
‘That was one of his tre- 
mendous assets. And thc 
more things you are inter- 
ested in, the morc easily can 
all kinds of things and of 
people interest you. And— 
get this!—if you show your 
interest in a man or a 
woman, that man or woman 
is sure to be interested in 
you. 

Even though you are not 
interested, if you want 
people to talk about your 
personality” 
simulate interest! It may 
come hard at first; but if 
you follow Mr. Roosevelt’s 
example and ask questions, 
do a little digging, you will 
almost inevitably turn up 
some nuggets of informa- 
tion. that. will more than 
Tepay you. " 

The greatest single factor 
in personality is this one of 
being interested in people. 
It is more powerful, of 
course, if it is " double-bar- 
reled" —that is, if you can 
interest them as well as be 
interested in them. 

“I know!" you may say. “But that is 
just what I can't do. 1 don't know how to 
e ‘interesting. | try—and I don't 

succeed. " 

If you do not, it is probably because 
you are thinking about vourself all thc 
time; wondering what impression you are 
making; trying to be clever, or smart, or 
charming. The natural ability to be these 
things is a gift of the gods. But if the 
fairies didn’t hand it to you when you 
were born, you can go after it and win it, 
anyway. 

orget yourself. Think about the per- 
son you are talking to. In fact, don’t let 
him be the person you are talking to, but 
the person who is talking to you. Get him 
to tell you his experiences, his opinions, 
his ideas. And, while he is talking, don't 
be wondering whether the scheme is 
working and he is going to think you're 
fine. Keep your mind on Aim. Listen 
with your mind, not merely with your 
ears. 
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Because you were willing to listen to the hatter night before last, you can interest and surprise a new set of 
folks to-night. First, you made the hatter like you. Then you used what you got from him to win more liking 


And give him a come-back of respon- 
siveness. Look him straight in the eye 
Make him feel that your attention is ab- 
solutely concentrated on him; that you 
find him worth your attention. Make him 
feel that he is giving you something you 
want. The beauty of it is that you are 
dead certain of getting some interesting 
fact out of evelybody- even if it is only 
the fact that a particular human being is 
hopelessly un-interesting. That, in itself, 
is worth your knowing. As a piece of in- 
formation it may be very useful to you 
sometime. 


BUT the man or woman who is entirely 
without interest practically does not 
exist. Every person you meet holds two 
possibilities for you. One of these has to 
do with facts—knowledge. The other has 
to do with experience—life. 

Take the first of these possibilities, and 
take it in what you might consider an 
unpromising quarter. Your business is, 
say, real estate. You meet a man who 
sells hats; something you think you are 
not interested in, except when you have to 
buy one. 

What are you going to do? Talk about 
the League of Nations, or more probably 
the building strike—because you are in- 
terested: in building? Why not put your 
mind on what he is interested inf 

“By the way, Mr. Burrilston,” you 
say—having taken a hint from Roosevelt 
and got the name straight— “I wonder if 
you can’t clear up a point I have been 
very curious about. Is it true that certain 
people have what is called the long type 
of head and others have the square or 
round type?” 

“Oh, yes!" he agrees. 

“Which type is the more common?” 
you ask. 

' Well, if he doesn’t brighten up and not 
only show interest himself but go on and 
tell you a lot of things that will interest 
you, he is—but what’s the use of talking 
about that? He will do it if you keep at 


him. As for you, you get a double reward. 
First, you have won his liking. He is 
certain to remember you with pleasure. 
But that is not all. Because you drew him 
out, you were not only entertained and 
interested yourself, but your ability to 
entertain and interest others is just that 
much greater. The man told you things 
you wanted to know, didn’t he? All 
right! You can pass them on to others. 
Before long, you will find yourself keeping 
a whole group of men interested while you 
tell them that most business men have 
square heads, that professors have long 
ones, that such and such a man wears the 
largest hat in town, and so on. Because 
you were willing to listen to the hatter 
night before last, you can interest and sur- 
prise a new set of folks to-night. First, 
you made the hatter like you. Then you 
used ‘what you got from him to win more 
liking. 

It doesn’t make any difference what 
a man does—whether he is a banker, a 
bookmaker, a coffee dealer, an engineer, 
a fireman, a policeman, a professor, a 
preacher—every human being knows 
something that will interest you, and that 
will help you to interest others. Give 
them a chance to teli it to you. It is dol- 
lars to doughnuts that they will say to 
their friends: 

“Do you know Smith? I met him the 
other evening. Very interesting personal- 
ity! An unusually intelligent man—and 
so likable.” 


HAT second factor in Personality, 

which was put down above as “re- 
sponsiveness,” might have been called 
"warmth." For the cold, aloof person is 
never responsive; not unless something 
happens to build a fire under his mind or 
heart. 

A certain popular public speaker once 
told me that always, when he went onto 
the platform, he kept thinking of the 
audience and saying to himself, in so 
many words: "I like you! You are my 


'friends! We are going to have a good time 
li ges m 

e said this over and over in his mind. 
And he declared that it helped him to 
"feel them" as individuals, in whom he 
was interested and who wanted to be in- 
terested in him. 

“You may think," he went on, “that 
it wouldn't make a bit of difference 
whether I said to myself, ‘I like you! You 
are my friends!’ or, ‘I don't care a rap 
about you! You're only a lot of dubs any- 
way!' But I tell you there's something 
queer about it. I don't pretend to under- 
stand how it works—I only know that it 
does!" 


HAT man had stumbled onto a truth 

which we are just beginning to learn. 
He had discovered that our thoughts are 
forces. And you can make the same dis- 
covery. If your mental attitude, when 
you meet a person, is cold and aloof and 
self-centered, you will neither get nor give 
the warm response which will make that 
person describe you as having pefsonality. 

But if you say to yourself, “I bet that 
chap is a ine fellow! I want to know him!" 
—if you say something like that, do you 
think for a moment that he won't sense 
your mental attitude? In spite of yourself, 
somehow your interest will show in your 
eyes; your smile will be expectant; your 
handshake will not be formal and cold, 
but warm and personal. You simply 
can’t help it. Neither can he help recog- 
nizing that you are alert and friendly, and 
that your attention is concentrated on 
him. And he likes that! It makes Aim 
feel warm and friendly too. 

The thoughts in your mind when you 
meet people are going to determine the 
first impression you make on them. There 
are two men who often come into my 
office, and who are so different that the 
contrast is almost amusing. Both of them 
are energetic and capable; but one of them 
I like personally, while the other—well, I 
don't dislike him, (Continued on page 131) 
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WAS only seven years 
old when the ambition 
which wasto govern my 
whole life first came to 
me. I sometimes won- 
der whether I would have 
had the courage to start if I 
had known in advance just 
how long and hard the road 
was going to be. But at any 
rate, I never quit after I did 
start. 

To thousands of other 
men there will come a 
memory of their own boy- 
hood dreams when I say 
that this great ambition of 
mine was to become a 
magician! The great Herr- 
mann himself was responsi- 
ble for its beginning. When 
I was seven he gave two 
performances in Columbus, 
Ohio, and I—having some- 
how managed to attend 
both—fell an instant victim 
to the fascination of the art 
of magic. 

When he left the theatre 
I trailed after him to the 
hotel. I hung around and 
dogged his footsteps every 
time he appeared on the 
street. I could neither eat 
nor sleep for thinking about 
him. 

There were no books on 
magic in those days—ex- 
cept one known only to pro- 
fessionals—but I began to 
teach myself tricks and to 
plan fora career in the art. 

My parents, however, 
had very different ideas 
about my future! They 
were deeply religious. So, 
in fact, was I myself. The 
result was that insensibly 
the plans for my career 
shifted from magic to the 
ministry, and I was sent to 
the Dwight L. Moody Col- 
lege at Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, to prepare for it. 

Even then, I am afraid, I 
was more promising as a 
magician than as a minister. 
I remember doing some of 
my tricks at a college ban- 
quet, where I got Mr. 
Moody himself up on a 


table and took a pack of cards from his 
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5 TON is a great magician. Sometimes 
'he makes as much as five thousand dollars 
a week. He is an American—a product of 
our own country. Just read the story of how he 
began! Look at the struggles he went through! 
The road was never easy. For years and years 
he had to fight his way. 

When I first heard this story I kept thinking— 
what if Thurston had been a kicker and a whiner? 
Where would he have got? 

Right now, various groups of people are fighting 
to get more pay and more advantages for them- 
selves. This is natural, and right. There have 
been inequalities which must be removed. But re- 
member this, Mr. Dissatisfied Human Being: 

In the end, the question of how much you get 
and how much you achieve will be up to you. You 
can't duck it—you can't dodge it. The group 
to which you belong may get more pay, more 
advantages. But your individual effort within 
that group will determine whether you stay with 
the group, sink below it, or rise far above it. 

You may think the group will pull you along, 
anyway; just as, when several horses are hitched 
up together, some of them do all the pulling, 
while others let them. 

But your fellow workers are not horses. If you 
don't do your share, the time is coming when they 
will see that you do. And also, because it is a law 
of nature, if you struggle harder than your fellows, 
you will outstrip them—and you will deserve to. 

Every now and then human beings get busy and 
try to wipe out that law. It's a hard law, the law 
that you as an individual have got to keep up the 
struggle if you want to achieve. But it's the law, 
just the same. And it will remain on the statute 
books a million years after you are forgotten. 

So don’t try to beat the game. It can't be done. 
Thurston might have joined with others thirty 
years ago in an effort to get more pay and bet- 
ter conditions for all the people in his profes- 
sion. Fine! Good boy! But no collective move- 
ment of that kind could have moved the whole 
bunch to where Thurston is now. No, sir! Thurs- 
ton did that himself, with the old, old implements 
—industry, hard study, sustained interest in his 
job, and the will to achieve. Tus Epiror. 


rious and interesting things that he learns about people 


nations for the study «f 
medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania. That trir 
proved to be the mos: 
momentous one of my life. 

At Albany I had tw- 
hours to wait between train:. 
and as I left the station, in- 
tending to stroll around thr 
town, there, directly facing 
me, was a bill-board with 2 
picture of Herrmann! Ir 
was almost as if someon: 
had put out a hand and 
stopped me. 

Finding that Herrmann 
was giving a performance 
that evening, I immediately 
decided to stay overnight 
and go to see him. I did so, 
and the same fascination 
that had possessed me as a 
little boy once more laid 
hold of me. Again I could 
neither eat nor sleep. The 
thing seemed stronger than 

was. 

By morning, however, I 
had made myself listen to 
what I called reason, and | 
went to the station with mv 
mind again fixed on Phila- 
delphia and the study of 
medicine. The first persons 
I saw, as I entered the 
waiting-room were Herr- 
mann and his wife. They 
were walking up and down, 


the magician — he never 
seemed anything else, even 
off the stage — smoking 


cigarettes, his fur coat collar 
turned up. 

I found they were waitin 
for a Syracuse train; and 
stood there a long time, 
fighting all over again thc 
struggle of my sleepless 
night. And again what 
seemed the voice of reason 
prevailed. Walking up to 
the ticket window, I laid 
down a twenty-dollar bill 
and said: 

“Give me a ticket to New 
York." 

The agent pushed the 
ticket and my change out, 
but as I picked up the lat- 
ter, and counted it—for | 
had so little money that I 


I had my own doubts, however, as to was mighty careful of it—1 saw that it 


ear! The proceeding would have resulted my fitness for a clerical calling, and finally was incorrect. 


in my expulsion—cards being forbidden compromised by saying that I would be 


within the college precincts—but 


Moody insisted on my being pardoned. 
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“This isn't the right change," I said. 


Mr. a medical missionary. So at nineteen I “The fare to New York is so much.” 


started for Philadelphia, to take theexami- 


“You asked for (Continued on page 162) 
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Thurston, the Wia at Home 


HOWARD N. THURSTON is the successor of Herrmann and Kellar in magic. When he was seven years old, he saw 
Herrmann; and from that day he dreamed of being a magician himself. His parents wanted him to be a minister, and sent 
him to Dwight Moody’s school to prepare for it. The remarkable story of. how the boy returned to his early dream, and 
finally realized it, is told in his article beginning on the opposite page. He was born in Columbus, Ohio, fifty years ago; is 
married, and has a beautiful home at Beechhurst, Long Island, near New York City. The picture above, of Mr. Thurston 
and his wife, was taken there. 


Mr. Thurston's Company 


HERE are some, not all, of the men, women, beasts, birds and fishes that take part in a Thurston program. He never 
worrics about his own share in his tricks and illusions, but he is always on the anxious seat lest an assistant fail to do the right 
thing at exactly the right moment. [n addition to human beings, he has to manage a regular menagerie, composed of a lioness, 
a donkey, geese, ducks, pigeons, rabbits, pigs and goldfish. 
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J. Leonard Replogle 


In 1889, when Replogle was 13 years old, the great Johns- 
town flood swept away his father’s house. One result of the 
disaster was that the boy quit school and went to work. And 
his first job, five dollars a week as an office boy, was in the 
Very business in which now, thirty years later, he is a dramatic 
figure—the steel business. 

Only 43 years old, Replogle is called the best steel sales- 
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man in America. But that is not his whole story. His con- 
nection with the marvelous metal vanadium is a business 
romance. In fact, he seems to be a regular wizard of com- 
merce. But the great thing about him is that he is not & 
wizard, but a worker. The thing he cares most about is the 
pleasure of playing the game, the fun of fighting for a purpose, 
and the satisfaction of accomplishing things. 


“Keep Your Eyes on Replogle” 


That was the whisper seven years ago. To-day the man 
is a giant in his line. Here is his personal 
story and some of his wisdom 


EVEN years ago a whisper spread 
through the steel world of America. 
“Keep your eyes on Replogle,” 
was its burden. The sul 
the prophets’ predictions was a 
smiling, blue-eyed, dynamically alert steel 
maker of thirty-six, who bad: just been 
made vice president and general manager 
of the Cambria Steel Company, which 
he had entered twenty- 
three years before as a five- 
dollar-a-month office boy. . 
Now in this instance, the 
thought and the wish were 
one. J. Leonard Replogle— 
known in every steel plant 
in the country—was proba- 
bly blessed with more per- 
sonal friends and "' rooters" 
than any other one man in 
that industry. 
‘Those who have “ 


metal world’s outstanding 
romance of the last decade. 
The $72,900,000 deal that 
won him the title of “The 
Wizard of Cambria Steel” 
was one of the most widely 
heralded feats of recent 
years. But for a fuller, a 
more intimate revelation of 
the man one must turn to 
two other pages. 
one we find him re- 
fusing a huge salary from 
the American Vanadium 
Company, and countering 
with a “sporting proposi- 
tion” by which he staked 
his financial future on his 
ability to raise the sales of 
that company to unprece- 
dented volume, a venture 
that made him a million- 
aire. On the other is 
written the story of those 
tense, terrific eighteen 
months of war activity, 
when he sat in Washington 
as Director of Steel Supply, 
and reigned as absolute 
dictator of the steel trade 
of the entire United States. 
Through the power vested in him by 
the War Industries Board, Replogle 
directed the production, the buying, the 
distribution of Uncle Sam’s steel supply. 
Forty million tons, nearly a ton for each 
second of the eighteen months, were appor- 
tioned at his word. With shipyards and 
other government operations clamoring 
for the metal of Mars, with our allies 
sending out S O S calls for every avail- 


ject of 


* Indeed I am. 


By Merle Crowell 


able ton, with manufacturers in semi- 
essential and  non-essential industries 
pressing their claims for consideration, 
the steel director's dollar-a-year job was 
subject to almost inconceivable pressure. 

uring his first ninety days in Wash- 
ington, Replogle left his office only three 
times before midnight. Sometimes he 
would still be at his desk at three, four, 


Do You Enjoy Your Work 
As if It Were a Game? 


JST read this conversation with Mr. 
Replogle. If people could only look at 
their jobs as Replogle looked at his! 


I once asked Mr. Replogle to tell me the most 
important single factor in his early success. 
“ Managing the Johnstown baseball team," he 
shot back, with his swift smile. 

“But I mean work." 

“In my work? ... Oh, T just plugged along. ... 
But I'm serious about the team. A wonderful 
bunch of ball players, that! It cleaned up every 
club in its class and even beat three National 
League teams. Mr. Price was a baseball enthu- 
siast, and he told me he took a liking to me because 
of the way I ran that team. So I guess it must be 
so 39 


' “You're fond of games?" I suggested. 


and five o'clock in the morning. Gray 
hairs came to his temples, and his face 
lost something of its surprising youth. 
"'Rep' aged ten years during those 
eighteen months at Washington," one of 
his friends told me. “But,” he added, 
“the record he left behind him was worth it.” 
Replogle’s career has had so many 
dramatic settings that they are likely to 
dazzle one’s vision to the real underlying 


And to me business is the 
greatest game in the world. Baseball and golf and 
hunting are fine for a change, but business is the 
one sport that keeps you on your toes every min- 
ute—that is, if you play it hard and for big stakes. 

“ When I used to go out on sales tours, and was 
jumping from one city to another, and was perhaps 
fortunate enough to land good-sized orders in each 
one, it seemed just as if I were making all that 
money for myself. And I couldn’t possibly have 
enjoyed it a bit more if every cent had gone into 
my own pocket.” 


principles of his achievement. As presi- 
dent of the American Vanadium Company 
he is the guiding genius of ninety-five per 
cent of the world’s supply of a metal the 
history of whose development reads like 
a chapter from the Arabian Nights. .. . 
Not long ago he gained control of mines 
at Wharton, New Jersey, which have 
turned out to hold estimated deposits of 
more than 100,000,000 tons 
of the finest iron ore in the 
world—within forty-five min- 
utes of Broadway. 

Even his start in the 
steel business had the drama 
of tragedy. He was swept 
into his first job by the 
great “Johnstown Flood,” 
a disaster that erased a 
thirteen - year - old boy's 
‘dream of a college course 
and sent him knocking at 
the door of Cambria as a 
family tread winner. 

But these are merely out- 
ward circumstances in the 
life of the man whom 
Charles M. Schwab has 
called “the best steel sales- 
man in America." Back 
of them lie the twenty 
years in which he came to 
work every morning at 
seven o'clock, and never 
left until he had seen the 
night shifts started on the * 
job. And running through 
them one finds the definite, 
determmed aim toward a 
goal of which he never lost 
sight. 

"One noticeable thing 
about ‘Rep’ is that disaster 
has never bowed his head 
and triumph has never 
turned it," an intimate 
friend of the steel man said 
to me the other day. “He 
still has that old boyish 
smile and enthusiasm, and 
his heart and Smparhies 
are pure as close to the men 
in the ranks to-day as when 
he used to wear overalls 
himself. 

“His old friends, his old 
home, always hold first place in his heart. I 
shall never forget Johnstown's tribute to 
him last August, when he was made a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor of France, 
in testimony of his part in winning the 
war. As the French High Commissioner 
pinned the decoration on his coat, twenty- 
five thousand of his former neighbors 
cheered wildly. ‘Rep’ looked out over 
the crowd with (Continued on page 148) 
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And one night right after that I waked up in my bunk, and there 
was Moses Abraham settin' over by the table with his big boots 
wrapped round one of the legs and his big shoulders hunched 
over, and he was writin' in a little bit of a book with a little 
stub end of a pencil, squirmin' out his tongue over every stroke 


Why Olaf Proposed. 
in the Month of March 


The story of a contrary man 


By William R. Lighton and Louis Duryea Lighton 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALTER TITTLE 


AN you explain why it is that 
folks are a Soe triflin' with the 
serious things and bein’ so 

lumb serious about the trifles? 

Don't it seem to you kind of 

uaint the way people work so hard 

furia! out their nice little rules for livin', 

and then go right straight to work and 
live by contraries? 

If you wanted a real contrary man, 
there was that Moses Abraham Olsson. 
He'll show you what I’m meanin’, just as 
plain as anything. 

I was foreman at the O-Bar-K, out by 
Redstone, when this Olafson person come 
along. It was one mornin' toward the end 
of the month, and I was settin' in the 
bunkhouse figurin' out my pay roll; and 
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then, there he was at the door, leanin' his 
droopin' shoulders up against the frame 
and lookin' in. He didn't seem to me a 
bit different from the general run of men 
that come driftin’ through the Wyoming 
country, one time and another, with their 
faded shirts showin' a couple of careless 
patches, and their old boot heels run over, 
and their old hats all sweat stained and out 
of shape. You can't find much to pick and 
choose among 'em. You'd have said this 
one was just exactly like the rest of 'em. 

“Hello!” he says to me, kind of soft and 
listless. * Are you needin' a man?" 

Well, I was—several of 'em; but I didn't 
take to him. 

“Wait!” I says. “I’m busy now.” 

“Well, I ain't a bit busy," he says. 


“You go right ahead." And with that he 
let himself sag down on the doorstep and 
commenced to go through his pockets to 
find the makin's for a cigarette. He didn't 
appear to have any system about it. 
After he'd felt several different places he 
fished up his papers, and then he started 
another hunt for his tobacco sack, and 
after that he had to rummage all over 
himself again to find a match. That's a 
shiftless way. 

He was the kind of man you couldn't 
ever love, nor ever hate, either. Hehad one 
of these mild, openwork kind of faces, with 
a wide, slack mouth that didn't have any 
special shape to it, and an aimless sort of a 
nose, and a couple of bleached-out eyes, 
and a thick mop of sunburnt yellow hair, 
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just about the color of cured bunch-grass 
in August. There wasn't a blessed thing 
in him that I could pick out to admire. 

He didn't budge from the way he was 
settin’ till I'd done with my cipherin’ and 
snapped my book shut, and then he com- 
menced right where he'd started before. 

* Hello! ' he says. “Are you needin' a 


an 
“ Mebbe," I says. “What can you do? 
Did go" ever work with alfalfa hayin’?” 
* Some." 


“Well,” I says, “can you handle range 
horses? There's some breakin' to do." 

“I expect I could,” he says. 

“Or stringin’ fence?" says I. "There's 
some of that." 

“I guess I could,” says he. 

"Saints!" I says. "Ain't you makin’ 
any claim for yourself at all?" 

‘No, sir," says he, “I don't know as I 
am—only I claim I want a job.” 

“If there's a livin’ thing you think you 
could do,” I says, “I could use you. You 
might study over it a while.” 


I WAS down in the hay yards for a couple 
of hours, lookin’ after the stackin’, and 
when I got back to the bunkhouse there 
he was, right in the very same place, just 
waitin’, 

“Say,” he says, “I’m wantin’ a job 
awful bad.” 

“Judas Priest!" I says. "I'll tell you 
what I'll do with you—1'll put your name 
on the book, and it'll be up to you to keep 
it there. What's this your name is?" 

“Olaf Olafson,” says he. 

It tickled me; it was so much like him. 

“Ohl” I says. “Olaf Olafson! But 
that's a terrible humdrum kind of a name. 
There ain't a speck of variety to it at all, 
It's Swedish, ain't it?" 

“Yes, sir," says he. “My folks, they 
are Swedish, and so I am Swedish, too.” 

“Do you reckon that might be the 
reason?” I says. “Well, anyway, there's 
no sense in keepin’ your name so tedious. 
If it was me, Td want to mix it up a little, 
and so I’m goin’ to put it down ‘Moses 
Abraham Olafson’.” 

** Well, all right,” he says. 

That's just the way he was—dull, 
without any bounce in his mind at all. 
And that's the way he went at his work 
too—ploddin' and patient. I’ve got to 
own up, though, that he kept foolin’ me 
with the way he could somehow get things 
done. If I would send him somewhere 
he'd never raise any dust goin', but he'd 
always seem to arrive. Steady—I guess 
that’s what you'd call him. And steadi- 
ness is all right; but it can be awful irri- 
tatin’. After I'd had time to get used to 
his ways, I used to fair hate to see him 
comin’ at me with that droopin’ slouch of 
his and his slack mouth droopin' open, 
and me knowin' just exactly what he was 
goin' to say before he said it. 

“Well, Pm all through,” he’d say. 
“What’ll I be doin’ now?" And when I'd 
told him, he’d just turn round and go 
slouchin’ off, and’ do it. 

And he was just like that with the boys 
in the bunkhouse, evenin’s. Poker didn’t 
interest him a mite; there wasn’t once 
when he’d even look over anybody’s 
shoulder. And it seemed as if he was a 
rank stranger to whisky. The first time 
a bottle got started round, he only shook 
his head and give one of his slack grins. 

“I don't choose any,” says he. 


He didn't choose anything. Hed 
fetched a mouth-organ with him, and he’d 
set on the edge of his bunk and play tunes 
on it, pattin’ time on the floor with his big 
wide foot. But that was all. 

“Billy,” Steve Brainard says to me 
once, “he’s a painful kind of a man— 
ain’t he? Say, would you like to be one of 
these pure-blooded men? He's a pure- 
blooded Swede—ain't he? And that 
Cholmondeley man, over on Willow, he's 
pure-blooded British. Don't it seem to 
you it sort of hinders 'em?" 

“Yes, sir," I says; “I’m real glad I'm a 
jumble. My daddy had some Scotch in 

im, and my mother was part French, and 
they tell me the lady that wet-nursed me 
for a while come from Holland. It mixes 
a man up; but it certainly gives him a 
chance—don't it?" 


WELL and then, after a while, the 
Olga girl come to the O-Bar-K to 
help in the kitchen. It would have done 
you food to see that Olga girl. She was 
Swedish, too; but there can be a sight of 
difference between one Swede and an- 
other. Olga, she didn’t resemble Moses 
Abraham. She was a strong-built girl; 
but she didn’t run to the bulgin’ sort of 
bigness; she was just round and supple 
and healthy, with a sort of come-and-go 
kind of brightness down underneath her 
pretty pink-and-white skin. She was real 
neat and willin’ and friendly, and good to 
have round the place. I was glad she'd 
come. We hadn’t been havin’ much luck 
lately with the girls in the kitchen. But 
Olga had a nice way of goin’ round her 
work with the corners of her pretty mouth 
curlin’ upward, hummin’ to herself. She 
was all nght, that girl was. 

The rest of the Shove thought so, too. 
She could pretty near have had her pick 
out of that bunch, if she’d felt that way. 
But she didn’t. If the men-folks made any 
difference to her, you couldn’t tell it. 

Black’s jim, he tried it one evenin’, 
after Olga had got through in the kitchen 
and come outside to set down on the back 
steps to rest herself a little. di he went 
and set down beside her. He ain't any 
amateur either. But it wasn't but just a 
little while till he come ramblin' on down 
to the bunkhouse. 

“Aw!” he says. “That girl! She ain't 
nobody’s fool. She’s had a whole lot of 
experience with the men.” 

“Fiddle!” I says. "It wouldn't take 
such a lot of experience to make her want 
to put you off. You’re flatterin’ yourself.” 

"It ain't experience, anyway," says 
Steve Brainard. “A man, he needs ex- 
perience; but it ain't that way with a 
woman. It comes natural to a woman.” 

“Aw!” says Jim. “She wouldn't let me 
kiss her. She wouldn’t let me take hold of 
her hand. You needn’t tell me that comes 
natural.” 

Moses Abraham, over there on his bunk 
with his mouth-organ, had stopped right 
in the middle of a tune to listen. 

“Miss Olga,” he says, "she won't care 
for any of you men.” 

“Oh, she won't?" says Black’s Jim. 
“How do you know she won't?" 

Moses was real calm about it. “Miss 
Olga,” he says, “‘she would have to care 
about a man a whole lot before she could 
care about him at all." 

It was a sort of a Swedish way of sayin’ 
it, but a body could get at his meanin’. 


“Oh, my land!" says Jim. “Listen! 
What kind of a man would he have to be, 
now? She turned me down; mebbe your 
kind would suit her better." 

“I guess so,” says Olaf. 

Well, I commenced to notice 'em after 
that. It was rank ridiculous to me, that 
kind of courtin'; but there just couldn't 

any mistake about it. He wasn't 
sayin as much as a word to her; he 
wasn't doin' a thing but lookin'. It would 
have tickled you, seein' her goin' round 
the table and back and forth to the 
kitchen, with them meek eyes of Olaf's not 
missin' a motion she made. He wouldn't 
be lookin’ at his plate at all; he'd be 
scramblin' his victuals into him sideways, 
and spillin the most of 'em, and not 
knowin' what it was he got in his mouth— 
just lookin’ and lookin’. And every little 
it I'd see her takin' a long, slow, quiet 
look at him. 

“Well, gee whiz, Billy!” I says to my- 

self. “There’s a brand-new kind of a 


.proposition. What can you make out of 


that, now? That girl—is she as innocent 
as she acts, or is she just actin' innocent? 
You can search me!" says I. “Whichever 
it is, she's good at it." And then after 
supper, when the rest of 'em had gone 
lazyin' down to the bunkhouse, I hung be- 
hind in the kitchen a minute. 

“That’s a mixed bunch of men—ain’t 
it?" I says to the girl. 

She stopped beside me in the door with 
a load of duis in her hands, watchin’ ’em 
goin’ dawdlin’ down the path. 

“Yes, sir,” says she. “Olaf, I like him 
the best." 

"Olaf!" I says. “That one! Oh, my 
goodness! Why?" 


SHE wasn't a speck bashful about it. 
“He is the nicest,” says she. “His 
face is so sweet. And I like his hair. And 
he is so gentle. I like him best." 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” I says. “Say, 
Olga, you don’t feel fond enough of him to 
marry him? You don’t think he’s nice 
enough for that?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” she says. “Olaf, he 
would make me a nice husband." 

Well, and then the very next day I run 
across Olaf out on the big flat, settin' 

sts. He'd just got one down in the hole 

e'd dug and was tampin' it in, real 
thorough. 

“You're doin’ a right good job on that 
string, Moses Abraham,” I says to him. 

“Yes, sir," says he. “Miss Olga, now— 
I think I would like to marry her.” 

“For the love of country!” I says. 
“Who? You? Marry her? Marry Olga? 
What in the name of goodness do you 
reckon she’d do with you if she had you?” 

“I don't know,” says he. “I guess she 
would like to marry me, too.” 

“Oh, my sinful soul!" I says. ‘“What- 
ever makes you think a thing like that? 
You ain’t been makin’ any love to her. 
Just gazin’ at her! A man might just as 
well be makin’ love in a deaf-and-dumb 
asylum with both his hands tied behind 
him. When a man makes love to a girl like 
Olga, don’t you reckon she wants to have 
him put a little whiz into it?” 

But I wasn’t goin’ to get him tangled 
up in any argument about it. 

“I guess she likes me fine," says he. 
“I guess she would like to marry me, too.” 
“Well, why don't you ask her then?” 
I says. “Don’t anything ever happen in 
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Sweden when a man feels that way about 
a woman? Or do the Swedish people just 
let it ramble along?" 

“T am afraid to ask her,” says he. “It 
makes me feel all cold to think about it. 
I guess I will not have the courage. If she 
would tell me she would marry me, I 
would not know what to do. It is making 
my mouth get all dry now to think about 
it. I guess I will not have the courage." 


(COULD you beat it? But that’s exactly 
how it racked on for a couple of 
months after that. And then winter come; 
and then Christmas. And one night right 
after that I waked up in my bunk, and 
there was Moses Abraham settin’ over by 
the table with his, big boots wrapped 
round one of the legs and his big shoulders 
hunched over, and he was writin’ in a 
little bit of a book with a little stub-end of 
a pencil, squirmin’ out his tongue over 
every stroke. I judged it must be gettin’ 
right late, because the fire had died down 
in the stove and the room was plumb 


chilly. 
“Wh don’t you turn in?” I says. 
* What's that you're doin’?” 
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He unwrapped his feet from round the 
table leg and curied 'em up the other way 
without lookin’ up from what he was at. 

"Yes, sir," he says. "I'm goin’ to 


pretty soon. To-morrow's New Year's, 
and I was wantin’ to get this finished 
first." 


“Get what finished?" I says. “What’s 
so important about it?" 

“Why,” says he, “I am makin’ me some 
resolves.” 

“Resolves?” I says. “You mean for 
New Year’s? Whatever for? What’s the 
use squanderin’ your time that way?” 

“I always do it for New Year's," says he. 

“But what for?" I says. "Haven't you 
got a reason?" 

“Yes, sir," says he. “It is for the ex- 
citement. A man has got to have some 
excitement.” 

“It must be horrible excitin’,” I says. 
“What’s this you're resolvin’, anyhow?” 

“T do not know what all it will be when 
I get through, "says he. “I have only got 
three of my resolves finished. The first 
one, it is about whisky. The first one, it 
says: ‘Resolved, that I will not get drunk 
in January.’” 
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Black’s Jim, he tried it one evenin’, after Olga had got through in the 
kitchen and come outside to set down on the back steps to rest herself a little 


“Drunk!” I says. “Oh, 
shucks! Where’s the sense 
to that? You ain’t had a 
drink in six months, not 
since you've been here.” 

“No, sir,” says he; “but I 
always do it for New Year’s. 
I do it for the excitement.” 

“But what makes you 
fix it just for January?” I 
says. “That looks awful 
crazy to me.” 

“Yes, sir," he says; “I 
guess maybe it is. But I do 
not think I will want to get 
drunk, only in January. It 
would not do me any good 
to resolve for any more than 
January.” 

: Did you ever hear the 
like? He was certainly one 
rattle-headed man. 

“Well, all right!" I said. 
"What's the rest of it, 
then?" 

"Why," says he, "the 
next one says: 'Resolved, 
that I will not gamble any 
in February." 

“ Kingdom come!" I says. 
“Then what’s the rest of 
it?” 

“There is only one more 
that I have finished,” says 
he. “I do not think I will 
read you that one. And 
that is all I have studied out 
yet. I guess that is all I can 
think about. I guess I will 
go to bed now." 


ND then what do you 

suppose? Why, the very 
next day, after he'd drew 
his pay, he started in and 
give himself a clean shave 
and put on a clean shirt and 
dug up a bright new red 
handkerchief for round his 
neck, and then he says to 
m 
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“Say, I guess I want to 
get off now for a couple days 
or so, because I want to go 
to town and get drunk." 

“What’s that?" I says. “Drunk! What's 
ailin’ you? Drunk!” 

“Yes, sir,” says he. “I'll be right back 
as soon as I get through.” 

“Why, listen, Moses Abraham!” I says. 
“Are you just foolin’ with me? Why, it 
was only last night you was resolvin’ you 
wouldn't get drunk this month. Are you 
losin’your mind—or what?” 

“No, sir,” says he. “It ain't goin’ to 
take me but a little while, and then I 
won’t get drunk any more after that. I 
just want a little excitement. I would not 
want to get drunk at all if I had not made 
that resolve last night. It just makes it 
excitin’.” 

I let him go, and he was back before the 
end of the week, all perfectly cheerful. 
You couldn’t have seen a mark of it on 
him. And then he went back to his work, 
just the same as before, quiet and peaceful 
and steady, without a sign that there’d 
ever been a bit of devilment in his mind. 
But I couldn’t help wonderin’ about him, 
watchin’ him goin’ round. 

* Billy," I says to myself, “you want to 
look out. Mebbe January is when that 
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man wakes up. He's sure got a deceivin’ 
disposition, somehow." 
nd then the first of February come, 
and another pay-day, and a swift little 
ame of draw in the bunkhouse that night. 
hat was when Moses Abraham shocked 
me for sure. It was the very first time he'd 
ever so much as noticed us when we was at 
it; but this time he got up off his bunk and 
stuffed his mouth-organ down in his pocket 
and come over and looked on for a few 
rounds. 
“Say,” he says, all of a sudden, “I 


guess Í can beat you folks." 
"Oh, guess again!" Steve Brainard 
says. “You keep out of this. This ain't 


foolishness; this is poker." 

“Yes, sir," says Moses, “but I guess I 
can beat you, anyway." 

You don't have to believe a word of 
it, but that man set down to that table 
and took us to a cleanin'. No, it wasn't 
fool luck; it was poker-playin’. He held 
the cards, and he Lew how to play 'em— 
and he knew what to do with his face. If 
that Swede didn't have a misleadin' face, 
then I never did see one. You'd never in 
this world have judged, just lookin' at 
them pale, meek eyes of 
his, that he was workin' on 
our faces. It was certainly 
happenin' though. It went 
on till midnight, and when 
we quit, Moses's stack was 
worth all of three hundred. 
It was plumb annoyin' 
watchin’ him fingerin’ over 
his winnin's and bunchin' 
'em up and pokin' 'em away 
in his pocket, with that 
everlastin’ weak slantways 


rin. 

Black's Jim was the one 
that spoke first about it. 

“I can see this is goin’ to 
be a real dry month at the 
O-Bar-K,” says he. "It's 
lucky February’s the short- 
est month in he year, any- 
way.” 

“Why, Moses Abraham!” 
I says. “This is February, 
ain’t it? This is the month 
when your resolve said you 
wouldn’t gamble any!” 

“Yes, sir," says he. "I 
don't aim to play none, 
only in February." 

“Saints above!" I says. 
** What kind of a fool way 
is that? What kind of a man 
are you? I wish you'd tell 
me.’ 

“I guess I just done it to 
kind of rouse me up," says 
he. “I guess I wouldn't 
have wanted to play none, 
exceptin’ for that resolve.” 


ELL, he didn't get any 
chance to gamble any 
more. He had us all too 
broke. He didn't seem to 
want to, anyway. Wouldn't 
ou have thought he'd have 
en right satisfed for a 
while, goin’ round with all 
that money on him? He 
wasn't then. Something 
had changed him. He stuck 
to his work, but that was: 
about all you could say for 


him. The rest of the time he was actin’ 
melancholy as an old owl. You couldn't 
get a word out of him; he wasn't even 
takin' an interest in his mouth-organ, 
nor nothin' else. And it kept gettin' 
worse. I just couldn't make head nor tail 
out of it. 

And then one day he come in to break- 
fast reallate. I heard him washin' up out 
on the back porch first, and takin' a good 
long while to it; and when he got through 
with that he stopped a while in the kitch- 
en, standin' and teeterin' on his feet, look- 
in' with his mouth open at the Olga girl 
goin' in and out with more coffee and meat 
and truck. And then all of a sudden he 
spoke to her. 

M Olga,” says he, “will you marry 


e? 

She had both of her hands full, and she 
was in a hurry; but that didn't keep her 
from stoppin' long enough to answer him 
right off. 

“Yes, Olaf," says she. 

“Well,” says he, “I am glad about it, 
because I like you." And with that he 
come on through to the dinin'-room and 
set down to his breakfast. 
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I was down in the hor 
come out of the house and s 
dle up. 

“Sufferin’ Peter!” I says to him. “If 
you don’t jue beat anything! However did 
you do it?” 

He was grinnin’ at me real wide. “I 
guess it was on account of my resoive,” 
says he. “I guess I would not have enough 
courage if it wasn’t for my resolve. It is 
that one I would not tell you about.” And 
he fetched out his little book and showed 
it to me. 

“Resolved, that I will not ask Miss 
Olga to marry me in March.” That was 
what it said. 

“T guess I am different from other peo- 
ple,” says he. “I tried it with thpse other 
resolves about! whisky] and cards, and it 
worked good, and now it has worked good 
this time, too. I guess it takes them re- 
solves to make me want to do a thing bad 
enough to do it.” 

Well, there! You want to be careful 
how you say he was nothin’ but a fool. 
He was certainly a contrary fool—and 
that made him awful human. And that’s 
the very thing I set out to tell you. 


And then all of a sudden he spoke to her. ‘‘Miss Olga," says he, “will you marry me?” 


Human Traits in the 


Barnyard 


Facts and stories showing that animals interest us 


because they are like us 


By Samuel A. Derieux 


NIMALS interest us because 
they are like us; and we enjoy 
looking at Mother Goose books, 
where they are dressed up, be- 
cause we recognize in that 

horse with a beaver hat on his head, or 
in that rooster in a dress suit, or in that 
fox that looks slyly at us from under- 
neath her sunbonnet, queer, outlandish, 
but close kin-folks. 
. Think how many of the terms we use 
in describing ourselves come from animals. 
A man has horse sense, or he's a fox, or 
his devotion is doglike. We say that a 
person is as patient as an ox, that he 
slinks like a cur, that he's as stubborn as 
a mule, or that he's an ass. A husband 
kicks out of the traces, or he eats out of 
his wife's hand, or he is henpecked. A 
certain type of woman is an old hen, 
young and silly ones are chickens. A man 
Crows over a victory, dies in harness. 
Every barnyard is a community where 
we see our own traits duplicat Self- 
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A mighty warrior and a good 
pal. As you perceive, he is not a 
high-brow physically—nor is he 
mentally. Ina literal sense he 
is a bonehead, for his jaws and 
teeth are better developed than 
his brain. He came by his 
name- honestly, his ancestors 
having been trained to grip 
bullocks by the nose, and thus 
subdue them. But at heart 
he's friendly and  peaceable 


interest is here. The horse in the stall is 
whinnying impatiently for his food. From 
the pigpen come the frantic squealings 
and gruntings of nature's gourmands; a 
chicken pulls a worm out of the soft 
earth and runs away with it, chased by 
the other chickens—she wants it for her- 
self, each of her pursuers wants it for 
herself. 

Pride and egotism are here. Even the 
bell cow is proud of her bell, and that 
coach horse you drove this morning 
stepped high because he had on new and 
shining harness. The turkey gobbler 
struts across your path, bursting with 

ride. And, just as with us, humiliation 
ollows close upon the heels of pride. If 
there's a peacock about who has had his 
feathers plucked, he is in hiding behind 
the barn, humbled and shamed. 

There are strange friendships, too— 
between a dog and a horse, a cow and a 
sheep, a cat and a goat. And then there's 
devotion to a higher order of creation, for 
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CATS 


the dog is moving in and out amidst the 
continuous vaudeville of the barnyard, 
following at his master's heels. He alone 
has formed a close alliance with man, he 
alone has caught the ideal of service to 
something higher than himself. 

And just as there are, in a community 
of human beings, many grades of intelli- 
gence, from the fool to the wise man, so 
there are such grades in the animal com- 
munity. Let's start at the bottom, with 
the most stupid of our barnyard proto- 
types, and work our way up to the most 
intelligent of them, seeing how many of 
our traits we find, and what terms we 
use to indicate these traits. 

The chicken comes at the bottom. Her 
stupidity is colossal. The chicken yard is 
nature’s insane asylum. The very sounds 
that come from it in the morning and 
afternoon are crazy sounds, loud laughs 
as it were, that betray vacant minds. 
Strange things go on here, too. A hen sits 
for three weeks trying to hatch a brood 
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SETTER 


A canine gentleman and schol- 
ar, who thinks things out for 
himself and also for his master. 
Notice the rounded dome which 
houses his brain, and the fine 
long nose with which he whiffs 
the faintest scent. Generations 
of his ancestors were trained 
to do this. The setter, the 
spaniel, and the collie are the 
most intelligent animals, next 
to man and the monkey 


It is hard to generalize about cats; people either love them or hate them. They are the sphinxes of the domestic 
hearth and are interesting and unfathomable, as all sphinxes are supposed to be. A grown-up cat could give a 
preacher points on dignity; and, sometimes at least, it is as cruel as a Roman emperor baiting the Christian martyrs 
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HORSES | Y 


Two good old Dobbins, | 
respected members of } 
the middle classes in | 
horse society. Yet their | 
ancestors were mighty | 
warriors, too. Roaring | 
lions used to tuck their 

tails between their legs | 
and hike for the back 
country when wild horses 
came rampaging around. 
But horses now are in the i 
“stand and wait” class M 


out of a door knob, quarreling 
and pecking at you when you 
try to put an end to such fee- 
ble-mindedness. Another hen 
leads her brood about, her feath- 
ers all fuzzed out with the fear 
that someone will come near 
them, but she herself steps on half her 
chicks, leaving a trail of dead and wounded 
"behind. Or on rainy nights, unless you 
watch her, she goes to roost under a 
water spout, with the result that before 
morning all her chicks find a watery 
grave. 

Nor is it any better with her partner. 
I once saw a stout middle-aged rooster al- 
most beat out what brains he had trying to 
get into a coop through a hole one fourth 
his size—while six inches above 
his head was an open door 
through which he had just seen 
twenty hens enter, encouraging 
them as they did so with loud 
cackles of approval! 

So all our terms derived from 
chickens are terms of reproach 
or ridicule, all but one, and that 
comes from the game rooster, 
nature's last word in a fighter. 
A hawk swoops down into the 
yard, and all other chickens run 
to shelter—he rushes at the 
hawk. A fight between him and 
another game rooster is no 
boxing match, but a duel to the 
death. His spurs are not 
clumsy, scaly weapons, but 
clean, sharp rapiers. He fights 
not with his bill, but with these 
rapiers, leaping over his enemy 
and striking downward while in 
mid-air. 

He seldom crows; he's a quiet 
fellow, clean-cut, erect, and with an eyethat 
quails before neither man nor hawk. He's 
a dramatic figure in the barnyard, this 
self-contained gambler with death. He's 
the bad man of the West during the 
forties. He wears a Prince Albert coat, 
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A CHICKEN STAG PARTY 


The rooster is the original ladies' man. He prefers the society 
of the female sex— probably because they are the only folks 
around with less sense than he has. 
ture's insane asylum, or, rather, it is an institution for imbe- 
ciles. They literally don't know enough to go in when it rains. 


but there's a forty-four stuck in his 
pocket. 


[E ONCE in a fight he ever turns back 
it means that he is not pure-bred. The 
game is dark-colored—red, black with 
some blue. Theres a saying among 
sportsmen that if he turns and runs, you 
may look for a white feather somewhere 
in his tail; and the white feather means a 
bar sinister in his pedigree. The game 
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HOG 
A much maligned old party. A gour- 


mand—yes; but nobody's fool; and with 
a personal preference for.a clean berth 


rooster's legs are clean and trim. |f 
feathers grow on them, he is not genuine. 
So we say of a man who turns back in a 
fight that he has feathers on his legs, that 
he shows the white feather, that he is not 
game. 


A chicken yard is na- 
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cow 


She looks brighter in this 
picture than she really 
is; for, although she has 
brains, she doesn’t use 
them. The cow is a 
warning to gluttons; she 
spends so much time 
eating that she has none 
left for thinking. One 
stomach has put many 
a brain out of action. 
The cow has two! 


But it is not all foolishness 
or drama in the barnyard any 
more than in town or communi- 
ty. Peace, and contentment 
with things as they are, dwell 
in the ox or cow who lies in the 
shade on a summer's day plac- 
idly chewing his or her cud. It’s not the 
peace that comes from philosophy, but the 

eace that comes from good digestion and 
ack of thought. We speak of oxlike eyes 
and bovine patience, and know of people 
who have such eyes, together with such 
qualities—people who never think, and 
who for this reason give an atmosphere of 
repose to life. You can see them in front 
of small-town stores, or on the stoops 
of city houses. You envy them as you 
hurry past, just as you envy the 
cow lying under the shade of a 
tree in a green pasture on a 
sultry midday. 

If you draw near her, she 
looks at you mildly, to see if she 
knows you, for she distinguishes 
vaguely between people. If you 
call her name, she will show 
signs of recognition, maybe get 
up hind legs first. A horse 
always rises on his front feet 
first. If you frighten her she 
jogs shamblingly off, and you 
understand the expression “awk- 
ward as a cow,” for there is no 
lightness or spring in her gait; 
her body is as heavy as her 
mind. 

She knows and feels a thin 
or two; she can let down a rai 
fence with her horns; sheis sen- 
sitive, and will not consent to be 
milked by just anybody; if car- 
ried away from home, she can find 
her way back, by devious roads, and after 
months have elapsed. She's a solicitous 
mother; she has a good heart. She does 
not lack brains; she just doesn't use them. 
She spends too much time eating, chewing 
and digesting food, to leave much time 
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MULES 


An independent thinker is Mr. Mule, with a great 
He runs when he wants to run 


sense of dignity. 


—and he stops only when he is ready to stop. 
He is the barnyard cynic 


feels no awe of you. 


for thought. One stomach often stupefies 
the brain, and she has two stomachs. 
Great eaters usually finish by heaviness of 
mind. “He who is all for eating is little 
for thought." 

Not only are our traits as individuals 
duplicated, so also are our traits as a 
community. Most people do what others 
do, whether there's any reason for so doin 
or not. This quality is best represented 
in the animal world by a flock of sheep. 

If a stick is held two feet off the 
ground in a lane down which a flock 
is coming, the first one when he 
reaches it will jump over it. Then, 
if the stick is taken away, every suc- 
ceeding sheep when he comes to the 
spot will also jump. More than 
that—if the leader jumps into the 
air simply because he feels good, all 
the others also will jump into the air. 


THIS silly following of a leader 
does not develop intelligence in 
man of sheep, and the sheep is a 
stupid thing. It’s their harmless- 
ness that appeals to us; they will not 
even fight for their lives. The Bible 
is full of allusions to the meekness of 
sheep. Christ is symbolized by a 
lamb. “He is brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter," says Isaiah, “and as 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he openeth not his mouth.” 
Dramatic contrast between the in- 
offensiveness of sheep and the 
ferocity of certain other animals is 
got by the expression “a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing;” and the last word 
in harmony and peace on the earth 
is expressed in the prediction of the 
Millennium when "'the lion and the 
lamb shall lie down together.” 

The goat is the busybody, the 
breezy; alert fellow, interested in 
everything. He follows you about 
the lot, watching every movement 
you make. If you get there ahead 
of him, he comes running, afraid he’s 
missed something. While the sheep, his 
close kinsman, is shrinking and lacking in 
assurance, he is aggressive, pushing, full of 
self-confidence. 

I once watched the actions of three 
goats in the suburb of a city where a 
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factory was being erected. They were on 
the spot every morning, long before the 
workmen arrived, poking their heads in 
doors and windows, dainpering to the top 
of brick and lumber piles and even up on 
scaffolding, and looking out upon the 
surrounding country from these different 
angles. During the entire construction 
of the factory their interest never lagged. 

From their tendency to poke their 
heads into everything we get our expres- 
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GOAT 


His life is devoted to investigation and ob- 
jection. To this mania for poking his nose 
into everything we owe the phrase of ‘‘butt- 
ing in." He is the barnyard busybody 


» 


sion to “butt in" and “Buttinsky.” 
The other expression “to be the goat” 
comes from the old Jewish custom where- 
by, at the passover, a goat was sacrificed 
for the sins of Israel. There is something 
a bit mysterious about a goat. His eye, 
bright, clear, liquid, looks ut you quizzi- 


SHEEP 


Here is the original “Yes, yes, chorus." It was a sheep 
that invented the “I'm with you" slogan. 
jumps, they all jump. If one runs, they become a flock 
of **also rans." They carry every motion unanimously 
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cally, steadily, and without embarrass- 
ment. He wears a beard, too, which 
makes him resemble certain impish old 
men. [n ancient times he was looked on 
as a repository for evil and mysterious 
thoughts. 

If you want a goat to 
catch hold of his horns and push him 
backward. If you want him to back, 
catch hold of his horns and pull him for- 
ward. There's a human trait for you. 

The hog is so notoriously a gour- 
mand that he has become for us the 
symbol of gross selfishness and 
greed, of coarse sensibilities, and of 
an earthy and materialistic nature. 
He has been libeled somewhat; for 
instance, he does not, as is commonly 
believed, prefer dirt to cleanliness. 
If two pens are furnished, the one 
clean, the other filthy, he will choose 
the clean. Until he grows fat, he is 
active and energetic; he can jump 
a fence almost like a dog; he will 
unfasten a gate, unless there’s a 
good latch on it, and it takes a stout 

asture to hold him. His senses are 
Een he can hear or smell a boy or 
dog coming and, if he's in a corn 
held, where he has no business, he 
will run to the other end and stay 
quiet, watching. 


E ALWAYS sleeps with his 
snout protected, covering it 
with leaves or straw, or rooting a 
lace in the ground for it. He's very 
ar from a fool. His eye is small and 
not particularly appealing, but it is 
bright and shrewd. His wisdom is of ` 
the earth, earthy, but it's the wis- 
dom that will manage to get what 
he wants. 

Nor is the human hog a fool; his 
wits are keen enough when it comes 
to getting what he wants. Every 
community has its hog, hated be- 
cause of his coarse sensibilities and 
his disregard for the rights of others. The 
worst thing you can say of a man is that 
he is a hog. . 

Man’s noblest conquest in the animal 
world is the horse. Everything about him 
shows powér, and most of the words 
derived from him (Continued on page 155) 
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In Case You Have Forgotten—Read This 


RONSON EGAN, after four years in the French and American air services, is on a home- 

bound train when he overhears Charlie Feinberg, a jewelry salesman, mention to Martin 
Henderson, a Dayton manufacturer, that the “Egan Company's down an’ out." Young Egan 
resents this reference to the manufacturing business of his father—who had died a few months 
before—and quarrels with Feinberg. 

Arriving home at Plainfield, Bronson meets Mary Kent, to whom he was virtually engaged 
before the war. With Mary are her mother and a girl visitor, Martha Henderson, daughter of 
Martin Henderson. After promising to come to the Kent home that evening, young gan is 
turning away when he is seized by a drunken man, whom he recognizes as Stanley Adams, 
his “adopted” uncle and boyhood idol. As he leads Adams away the Kents look on scornfully, 
but Martha’s eyes approve. 

At the office of Judge George Perkins, his father’s old friend, Bronson learns that Sa pea 
Company has been wiped out through a series of deals apparently engineered by Eddie Macklin, 
city counsel, and Mary Kent's father, a banker. That evening, at the Kent home, Bronson is 
told by Mary of her unannounced engagement to Eddie Macklin. He vows he will never give 
her up. Macklin appears on the scene and tries to make friends with Bronson, who rebuffs him. 
'That evening Bronson has a heart-to-heart talk with Martha Henderson, who shows a sur- 
prising understanding of his circumstances and his feelings. The following day young Egan 
announces to Judge Perkins his plan for establishing an aérial interurban express. By taking 


visitors at the county fair for aeroplane flights he 


s to raise money enough to get his new 


project under way. Later, at the Kent home, Mary’s father tells Bronson that his air scheme 
1s too ing Aero he offers him twenty-five dollars a week to start work in his offices. Bronson 


declines. 
Martha Henderson. 


ore leaving the house he has a scene with Mary Kent, who is becoming jealous of 


R. EDWARD MACKLIN 

was no cloying sentimentalist 

with cereal for brains and a 

smirk for every pretty passer- 

by; on the contrary, he was a 
well-poised young attorney, who in his 
time had been a rattling good halfback, 
and still looked it. 

It would have been a very difficult 
matter for any girl of social experience to 
misunderstand him. Miss Millicent Mc- 
Cain, however, was lacking in experience. 
To be sure, her striking ash-blondness and 
her big, expressive eyes had already 
her several desperate proposals from 1m- 
pecunious young gentlemen within the 
draft age; but she wasn't plastic enough 
to acquire maturity out of such incidents. 

Naturally, then, she had misjudged 
Egan, and put him down as a cold-blooded 
aristocrat. Their first interview had ex- 
cited her acutely; after that, when she 

rceived that he had no more interest in 
her than in a newel post, she was both 
shocked and insulted. __ 

Macklin was good-looking, and promi- 
nent. As her mother’s lawyer, he had 
been casually attentive to Millicent. He 
had almost wept when the Egan disaster 
ruined the McCain fortunes. He had 
offered her a clerkship in his office; but 
Mrs. McCain couldn’t spare her. He had 

rsuaded the hospital to rent them the 
Pran house at a low figure, and he had 
sent them three boarders. 

And Macklin wasn’t nearly so recessive, 
so formal, as Egan. He shook hands 
differently—lingering over the courtesy. 


He had twice patted her shoulder. How 
could she know that this was merely a 
a reaction from the aloofness of his 
evangelistic mother, and the touch-me-not 
acidity of his sister? She didn't know of 
his predilection for Mary Kent. Gossip 
rarely drifted from the upper levels of 
Plainfield society down to Millicent. 
When Egan spurned her, it was only 
natural that she should think even more 
of Macklin. 


MACKLIN, striding buoyantly into the 
drawing-room, found it tenanted only 
by Millicent, who started prodigiously. 

“Oh!” she said. “I—I—I didn't know 
you were there!” 

“Well, I am,” said Macklin. 

She surveyed him from under her tellin; 
lashes. Macklin had a thrill, not the kin 
of thrill which threatens employment to 
the caterer and engraver; indeed, Mary 
Kent herself had never given him that; 
it was solely in recognition of the facts. 
She was as Lscinetine as a young kitten, 
with equal grace and superior deportment; 
as warmly alive, and no more dangerous! 

“What's the excitement about?” asked 
Macklin, and because she was very near 
to him, and—to his way of thinking—as 
safe as his angular sister, and vastly more 
appealing, he slipped his arm around her, 
in strict neutrality. Instantaneously, he 
was aware that Millicent went stone- 
rigid; and, instantaneously, he was aware 
of his error. Before he knew what was 
happening, she had crumpled against him 
and buried her face against his coat. 


Macklin was paralyzed. No ohe—not 
even Mary Kent—had ever before cried 
on his shoulder. 

“Oh, Eddie!” she said, in a muffled, 
broken little voice. ‘‘Oh—Eddie!” 

He continued to hold her, because he 
didn’t know what else to do. If anyone 
should come in! The existing moment 
seemed not to exist, but to be a recollec- 


tion. 

She had looked up at him—leaving him 
a second's time in which to choose 
whether to humiliate himself or her—and 
Macklin was on the point of trying to 
disengage himself, when someone came in. 

“I really don't see how I can let you 
pay your rent monthly, Mr. Adams. I—" 

rs. McCain pushed open the portiéres, 
and cried out sharply. 

In the doorway, Senie Adams was 
smiling like the tiger in the limerick. Mrs. 

ain motioned furiously to him. “Go 
back!” she said. “Go back! Anywhere—” 
Very, very reluctantly, Adams went back. 

Millicent, forest-wild, had fled head- 
long. Macklin was standing by the win- 
dow, in a black and chilly mood. Mrs. 

ain, aroused for once in her pale 
blue life, faced him. Her whole body 
vibrated with wrath. 

“You have the gall—the unmitigated 
gall," she said in an astonishingly low 
voice, “to stand there and tell me—me— 
it was just in fun! Fun!" She moved 
toward him, and Macklin backed away. 
* What do you mean by it? How can you 
dare to stand there and tell me—me—a 
thing like that! Lay your hands on my 
daughter, and say its nigthing! In my 
own house! In a public room! Do you 
think for one minute I'm fool enough to 
believe my daughter lets every lom, 
Dick, and Harry that comes along make 
love to her in her own house? I want you 
to answer me—" 

Macklin put out his hand. “Well, if 
you don't believe what I tell you—" 

Her voice rose stridently. “Believe 
what you tell me, when I saw you with 
my own eyes? I know better!” 

Macklin found himself cornered. “I’ve 
told you over and over again, Pm sorry. 
I'll apologize until I'm black in the face, 
but that won't change the facts. She 
took it the wrong way. So do you. There 
wasn't any harm in it—" 

“Oh! Wasn’t there? How do you know? 
I'm the one to decide that, young man. 
So it's just that! ‘No harm in it!’ You 
didn't mean anything at all!" Her breath- 
ing became more pronounced. “Well, 
just you wait while I bring Millicent down 

ere, and let's have you tell her that." 

*No. Don't do that." Macklin had 
sidled out of his corner, and arrested her 
just in time. “I tell you that's all there is 
to it. I tell you, it's ridiculous." 
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“‘Oh—ridiculous is it?" She shuddered, 
and Macklin drew back. 

"Yes," he said stoutly, "ridiculous. 
For one thing, because it was all in fun, as 
I've said over and over again; and, for 
another— because I'm engaged.” . 

"So you're engaged?" she asked, her 
voice suddenly falling. “Engaged!” Her 
tone was almost caressing. “Engaged co 
be married to—some other girl." 

She was silent for a moment, her mouth 
working. Then she pointed to the door. 

“You leave my house!" she said. “PH 
tell Milly mel You're not fit to. If 
you ever dare speak to her again I—I'll— 
Get out of here!" 

Macklin went a step or two. 

“What I came up for,” he said coldly, 
"as I've told you over and over again, 
was to show you a way to get back the 
money you lost on that Egan fiasco." 

Against her will, she heard. Hearing, 
she lost her mental balance completely. 
“You know my—you know my own mon- 
ey—my fifty thousand—every penny I 
had in the world—you know—” She was 
shaking with tragic rage. “What are you 
trying to do, you? You! Trying to buy my 
... trying to buy my daughter with your 
fifty thousand dollars?” 

rivately, Macklin said to himself that 
she wasn't worth it. “No, Mrs. McCain. 
I came to do you a piece of good. I—” 

“You’ve done enough. Will you go, or 
shall I—" 

" Well—what? Call the police?" 

“No,” she said. “Just Milly." 

Her eyes were like gimlets through his 
mind as he went out. 

Mr. Stanley Adams, who had been 
smoking his pipe on the front steps, rose 
as Macklin slammed his way out of the 
house. 

“ Blackmail you, did she?” he inquired. 

Macklin boiled over. "Is that any of 
your business? I'll teach you—” 

Adams didn't wince. He stood up to 
Macklin, and he overtopped him by an 
inch, outweighed him by twenty pounds. 
And Adams had loved the Egans, father 
and son, for thirty years. '' Because if she 
doesn't, I'm going to," he said. 


XI 


I7 WAS on a baking afternoon in August, 
gratefully near dusk, when Martha 
Henderson, strolling down the shady side 
of Main Street, met Egan face to face. 

"Why, Miss Henderson!" he said. 
* When did you get here?" 

"Yesterday, for another week with 
Mary." She was so frankly pleased to see 
him again that his own pleasure was re- 
doubled. ‘‘How’s everything coming 
along?" 

“Everything? That's too much to 
answer. Most things are fine." 

*' How's the express company?” 

He was fully as enthusiastic as she had 
expected. 

* Oh, it's coming along arabe I 
should think by January we ought to have 
enough money pledged to make a start. 
I’m more convinced than ever it’s the 
right thing.” . . 

“I wonder," she said, reflectively, “if 
my father wouldn't be interested in a plan 
like that." 

Egan winced. "Do you want to do me 
a very particular favor, Miss Henderson?" 

“Of course I do." 
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“Then promise me that you won't ever 
breathe a single word of it to your fa- 
ther." 

Her eyebrows lifted. “Why, how ex- 
traordinary !" 

“No, it isn’t, really. It's ever so good 
of you to think of it, bur” 

“Certainly I won’t, if you don’t want 
me to,” she said. Suddenly her eyes 
widened. “Oh! Mary told me once that 
you aren'f ever so confident that my 
father's—well, the kind of man he really 
is. Of course, I know that he and your 
father weren't awfully good friends, but 
is that any reason for you to feel the same 
way—is it? You've never even met him, 
have you?" 

“Oh, yes, but I—well, I just wish you 
wouldn't." 

“Then I won't," she said, pleasantly 
enough. “But I’m certainly going to 
bring you two men together and let you 
find out for yourself what he’s really like. 
... What are you doing now? I'm to meet 
Mary at the milliner’s.” 


T THE milliner's, Mary greeted Egan 

as unembarrassedly as though her 

demeanor hadn't been semi-arctic on each 
of his last four calls. 

" Hello, stranger!" she said, beaming. 

" Am I forgiven?" he whispered. She 
gave his fingers the swiftest, faintest 
pressure of confirmation, and Egan was 
thrilled. One chance in a thousand, he 
told himself, was enough for an Irishman. 

It appeared that Mary was bent on 
cooling refreshments, but she declined 
Egan's invitation to patronize the tea- 
room of the Plainfield House. “We'll all 
go up and sit on the lawn,” she declared, 
“and have things with ice in them. Save 
your pennies, Bronson!” 

Egan flushed, laughing. “It’s sort of 
convenient not to have many to save,” 
he said. “You don’t have to worry half 
so much.” Nevertheless, he thought 

rivately that Mary might have been a 
ittle more tactful. 

On the walk to the Kents’ house he 
found himself marveling once more at the 
likeness between the two girls. Mary was 
a living miniature of Martha. Yet, 
when they were together, he involuntarily 
made comparisons. And it disturbed him 
to realize that the comparisons weren’t 
all in Mary’s favor. 

At the house, Mary vanished in search 
of a maid to brew what she called the 
“cooling drafts,” and Egan and Martha 
were left in the red-bricked loggia. 

“When I asked you how ‘everything’ 
is," she said, guardedly, “I meant every- 
thing.” 

Egan, mysteriously even to himself, 
didn't care to talk about other girls. 

“Aren’t you and Mary good enough 
friends so you know already?” 

“Not quite good enough for that.” 

“Still, you’re supposed to have intui- 
tions—” 

' "Oh, yes. I have.” 

“Useful ones?” 

“Perhaps.” She looked at him steadily. 
“I believe that you have a good chance 
even yet—if you keep on fighting.” 

Egan sat very still. 

Phas encouraging. If there is a 
chance,” he said, “my promise holds 


* ] —don't think I know what promise 
that is," she hesitated. 


“You can guess," he said evasively. 

“No, I can't. Truly. Unless it was to 
wait for her—" 

“That’s it.” 

“Oh!” 

“The strongest principle I ever had was 
not to break a promise—even to myself, " 
said Egan. “I don’t say things unless 
I mean them. Literally. And even i£ I 
change my— I should say, I'l stick to 
any promise I ever made.’ 

She regarded him with profound con- 
cern. "Not even when you wish you 
hadn't been so quick to make it?” 

* Do you think I do?" 

“You ve as much as said so.” 

“But you also know I'd keep it.” 

“No one could help knowing that.” 

“It may be that you're right,” he said, 
“and that I am a little sorry—not sorry, 
either, exactly. Maybe I ought to say, 
uncertain. Because now she doesn't like 
to have me pay too much attention to— 
to you." 

“To me?" 

“Yes,” said Egan. He entirely forgot 
that any moment Mary might emerge 
from the house. He forgot his hardiest 
resolutions regarding her. He forgot 
everything except this—that in place of 
his old attachment for Mary, in place 
of the emotions which for four years 
had endured within him by reason of 
sheer momentum, there had arisen now a 
sudden new series of desires. That mo- 
mentum of desire for Mary had run its 
course; he still cared deeply for her, but 
he had grown beyond her. His impetu- 
osity of that first evening was the final 
forward movement. She was a darling, 
but she would make a very capricious 
partner. "She doesn't like it at all," he 
said lamely. 

“ But, Mir. Egan,—doesn’t she know 
we're only good friends?” 

“Im not sure that I do myself." 


HE was instantly on her feet. “Oh, 
Mr. Egan!" 

Egan rose as swiftly. “I’m not being 
treacherous, Miss Henderson, or even 
unfair. I just want you to know that if I 
can't always do exactly as I'd like to it 
isn't because . . . I wouldn't if I could.” 

Martha's alarm had dissolved into 
bewilderment, and regret. 

" You're making it impossible for me to 
stay any longer with Mary. Don't you 
see that? I can't come here any more, 
knowing what you've just said. It 
wouldn't be right for any of us. Why did 
you ever go and—” 

“All I've said is that I wish I—" 

“Don’t say any more —please! It's bad 
enough now." 

oe Bad p”? 

“I mean... oh, I mean that I feel like 
a spy in Mary's house!" Her distress was 
genuine. “ This isn't being friendly to her, 
or to each other." 

“I shall keep my promise. Is there 
anything criminal in my . . . caring 
something for you, too? Is there anything 
wrong in wanting to see you, and talk to 
you? 

She shook her head. “Oh, I'm sorry I 
came to see Mary again. If I'd dreamed! 
... I'll have to go home . . . to-night.” 

Egan stiffened. “I can't come to see 
you in Dayton?" 
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“That wouldn't be fair, either?" 
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Martha's alarm had dissolved into bewilderment, and regret. “You're making it impossible 
for me to stay any longer with Mary. Don't you see that? I can't come here any more, know- 
ing what you've just said. It wouldn't be right for any of us. Why did you ever go and—" 
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4€ No." 
“So—maybe this is really good-by ?” 
4 es » 


“Well—” He held out his hand; her 
own was reluctant, but eventually it came 
out to his. 

The subsequent hour was in the nature 
of a little triumph for Mary. Egan, she 
observed, could hardly control his voice 
when he spoke to her, and his eyes were 
significant. Martha was evidently sub- 
dued by her own inferiority of fascination. 
For Egan scarcely looked at Martha, even 
when, toward dinner time, he took his 
leave. 

But when Martha, still subdued, an- 
nounced at dinner that domestic matters 
required her immediate return to Dayton, 
the triumph was complete. 


XII 


BY THE first of September, 
it was said by those who 
prided themselves on being 
practical, that Egan was 
“queer.” Not that his scheme 
for aërial transportation was 
so impossible in itself, but it 
was “queer” that a man with 
no moreexperience than Egan 
should attempt to float it. 
Even those who had known 
and respected his father were 
inclined to shake their heads 
and to observe that Egan was 
a block off the old chip. These 
were the same practical gen- 
tlemen who, under their glass 
desk! pads, kept fittle cards 
reading, “It Can't Be Done 
But We Did It!” 

Time and time again Egan 
outlined for them the world’s 
activities in air traffic. He 
dilated on the Paris-London 
line, with its famous transportation of a 
grand piano across the Channel; quoted 
thé Aircraft Manufacturing Company of 
Great Britain, with its service, already 
established, between London, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Wales and Ireland; the Paris-Alsace air 
lane, used with instant success. And he 
implied frankly, that what any other ex- 
ecutive had done, he could do. It simply 
never occurred to him that he couldn’t. 

But when the theory was admitttd, 
there was still the barrier of Egan’s 

outh, and also the very condition which 
he was trying so hard to obviate—his 
lack of capital. 

‘His pledges amounted to something 
over thirty thousand dollars; but every 

nny depended upon his raising a 
undned thousand by November. He had 
interviewed all the best prospects— 
omitting always those men who had been 
directors of the Egan Company. These 
he distrusted, instinctively, just as he 
distrusted Henderson. But he never dis- 
trusted his own ability to organize and 
administer a vast concern. 

Indeed, he had a very active sense of 
superiority toward those who refused to 
subscribe. His heart was prouder and 
higher even than before the war. Then 
he had been proud of what he should in- 
herit; now, he was proud of what he 
should achieve. He never sensed that, in- 
stead of thinking, he was dreaming— 
dreaming that in some mysterious way, 
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because his plans concerned the use of 
airplanes, he was absolved from all the 
painful training, the laborious mastery of 
detail, the dogged study, which in any 
other business he should have to undergo 
in order to become fit to direct men, and 
money. 

To the transportation venture, the 
Honorable George was still Missourian, 
but conceded that Egan had a perfect 
right to hazard his own future on it. 
They went ahead, then, with the prelimi- 
naries of incorporation, with Egan, the 
Honorable George and Adams the di- 
rectors. 

“Tve heard from my friend in Buffalo," 
said Egan, “and they'll ship me an H on 
ten days’ notice. After Fair week I'll 
bet we can sell stock as fast as we can 
print it." 

"Got your concession from the Fair 
yet?" inquired the Honorable George. 

Egan hadn't; but he set about it forth- 
with. “There can't be any hitch there,” 
he said confidently, “so I guess it's time 
to start up the publicity, and get my 
civilian license from the Joint Board in 
Washington." 

Late one afternoon, some two weeks 
after Stanley Adams had started up the 
publicity, Egan came into the Honorable 
George's office, and sat down hard. His 
mouth was very firm and straight, and his 
eyes had metal in them. 

“Trouble?” asked the Honorable George 
quickly. 


Judge Perkins craned his neck 
upward to look at Egan. Egan 
was white. The shock was less 
to his hope than to his pride 
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“Yes,” said Egan, rubbing his forehead. 
“Macklin again—” 

"What's he done now?” . 

Egan swallowed. “He’s running the 
Concessions Committee of the County 
Fair Society, and they've refused to give 
me space. That's all. They must have 
jumped as soon as we ran that first stuff 
in the 'Times Anyway, they've gone 
and made a contract with another flyer; 
and it's exclusive. It isn't even worth 
while for me to get up a counter attraction 
outside the Fair Grounds. There isn't 
another decent landing field within three 
quarters of a mile. It’s all farms under 
cultivation. The infield of the race track 
is all there is. We're cooked.” 

The Honorable George endeavored to 
conceal his relief. 

“Well, that was only a grand-stand 
play, anyhow, Bronson. It’s too bad, 
if you’d set your heart on it; but let’s 
wipe it off the slate, and begin on the main 
scheme.” 

“Well,” said Egan, “how can we start 
the transportation company if we don’t 
put up anything ourselves?’ 

“Tt looks to me as though you’d have 
to depend entirely on ouaide capital. I'll 
help you every bit I can, but somehow 
I can't let you have that money myself. 
You can have all I've got if it's for you, 
Bronson, but not for those cussed flying 
machines. I don't trust 'em." 

“T know." Egan was very repressed. 
“But of course that may be just the thing 
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that'll prevent me from interesting any- 
body else. People naturally want to 
know how much we three are in for. And 
if none of the three directors is putting 
up any real money—” 5 

‘You could always take stock in pay- 
ment for your services, but—" 

**But investors won't come in on that 
basis. I’ve got to furnish something in 
cash, or I wouldn't be able to control my 
own scheme, and I'm going to start it, and 
I'm going to control it, no matter what 
happens or whether I raise another nickel. 
That’s settled!” 

“H’m! Well—” 

* ve been thinking it over while we've 
been talking. If I could land something 
that would just pay my running expenses, 
and leave me time enough to talk trans- 
portation with people who have money, 
until somehow or other we've got enou h 
guarantees to go ahead with— He broke 
off as the door ripped open to admit 
Stanley Adams, prodigiously out of 
temper. 


EGAN gestured toward the reporter. 
“Listen to this, Uncle Stanley. I’m 
telling what I’m going to do next: The 
Fair Committee—” 

“I know all about that,” said Adams. 

Egan looked at him inquiringly. “Well, 
I’m not going to cry about it. Eddie’s 
having his inning; ours'll come later. I’m 


ust telling what I want to do. I’ve got a 
lp of interesting war stories, and I 
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know this town fairly well—I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t act as a sort of special 
writer for the ‘Times’ to tide me over for 
a while, do you?” 

Adams interrupted him savagely. “Seen 
to-day’s ‘Times’?” 

* Why—no." 

* Here's one. Last page—top of fourth 
column—boxed—you can't miss it.” 

He paced the floor while Egan unrolled 
the tightly creased journal, found the 
place, and, after a moment, walked over 
and silently put the sheet before the 
Honorable V id The Honorable George 
adjusted his spectacles. 


Don't Let Your Chickens Fly Before 
They're Hatched 


The “Times” announces with regret that 
the promised—yea, the trumpetingly heralded 
— exhibition flights during Fair Week will notbe 
made by our youthful townsman, Mr. Bronson 
Egan. Nor does it appear, now that the truth 
has emerged from hiding, that Mr. Egan will 
have the opportunity of carrying voluntary 
passengers toward heaven at the rate of about 
two cents a foot. 

The facts—the official, incontrovertible, 
copper-riveted facts—are that Mr. Egan, 
despite the communiques emanating from him 
during the last few days, will not fly at all 
during Fair Week (which, under the usual 
misnomer, will last a fortnight). What other 
essentials he neglected to provide for, we can- 
not say, but he certainly neglected to arrange 
for a concession covering the use of the race 
track, and his various statements to the 
"Times" were therefore without the slightest 
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authority. The Fair Committee has con- 
tracted with ex-Lieutenant R. C. Sherman, 
who will fly daily, at 10:30 A. M. and 3 P. M., 
and take up passengers at a reasonable figure, 
all for the profit of the Fair, and not for any 
individual. 


* What was that pipe-dream you had a 
while ago?" demanded Adams. ‘Get a 
job on the *Times'—after that? What I’m 
worrying about is when my job with the 
transportation company starts." 

s Did ou quit?” asked the 
Honorable George. 

“I didn’thave time. They 
fired me.” Adams displayed 
the knuckles of his right 
hand. "I did that on the 
flea that wrote that stuff. The 
only thing I'm sorry for is 
that they fired me before I 
could stop stuttering long 
enough to quit." He looked 
from Perkins to Egan. “I’m 
through, and I'm glad of it. 
That publicity job of yours 
going toopen up pretty soon?” 


“TYON’T throw that news- 
paper away, Uncle 
George,” said Egan, with an 
. irrepressible gurgle in his 
throat. “The president and 
the treasurer of the Ohio 
Aérial Transport Company 
may have to spend the eve- 
ning hunting through the 
want ads." 

“What!” said the Honor- 
able George, explosively. “For 
heaven’ssake, Stanley, what’s 
this?" 

** What's what?” 

“This story on the frst 
page!" 

‘Don’t know what 
mean. All I looked at—' 

“Come here!” 
Adams and Egan stepped behind him. 


AIR TRAFFIC COMPANY ORGANIZED 
BY LOCAL CAPITALISTS 


Plainfield Keeps Up with World's Progress 
—and Beats Most of the World to It 


Incorporation of Air Traffic Company with 
Capital of $500,000 Assures Plainfield 
Prominent Niche in History 
of Aviation 


ou 


Announcement is made this morning of 

robably the most important single event in 

lainfield since the first railroad line was com- 
pleted: Leading citizens of Plainfield, without 

lare of trumpets, have for the past six weeks 
been perfecting arrangements for a large fleet 
of airplanes, each capable of carrying from 25 
to 40 passengers, or from 3,500 to 6,000 pounds 
of freight. 

With the assurance that these planes can be 
delivered by January lst, the pioneers of 
aërial transport in this section have incor- 
porated the Air Traffic Company, capitalized 
at $500,000. It is understood that all the 
stock has been purchased by the incorporators 
for cash, and that the funds are on deposit in 
this city. A bond issue of $500,000 is also 
planned, and will be underwritten by the 
Citizens Trust Company and sold to local 
investors exclusively. 

The principal officers of the company are: 
President, Stephen W. Luke, president of the 
Citizens Trust Co; vice president, Edward W. 
Richards; Charles B. Garvick, Edwin F. Johan- 
sen, and two technical experts not yet named. 
The secretary will be B. e Boyd, president of 
the Plainfield “Times” Company; and the 
treasurer, H. F. Hoyt. (Continued on page 91) 
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What My Father 


Did for Me 


By Edgar A. Guest 


HE people to whom we owe the 

most never remind us of our 

debts. They send no bills and 

they demand no settlement. 

We receive joys beyond our 
present knowledge or understanding; 
wisdom is slipped into our mental pockets 
when our backs are turned; our feet are 
guided, and we know not how; we are 
shielded from harm and 


wisdom and the magnitude of his sacrifice. 

I was sixteen years of age when my 
father died, in the summer of 1897. My 
mother tells me that in his youth his hair 
was jet black. “The color of a raven's 
wing" was her poetic description of it. 
I can remember him only with gray hair 
which changed rapidly to white. 

That snow-white glory fascinated me. 


suffered much; borne privations himself; 
stood to reverses; seen failure come, 
through no fault of his own; and finally, 
leaving the land of his birth and the 
friends of his lifetime, had come to the 
United States to start life anew, that his 
children should hase their chance. 
He died in his fifty-seventh y 
respected by all who knew him, in debt to 
no man, and unstain 


shame and misery; lifted any a shame or dis- 
over rough places and car- honor. 

ried far on backs that may Once little chap I 
be wearier than our own; One of *EDDIE" GUEST'S Poems had a trail if cars whi 

and it all is taken for was very fOhd of. It was 


granted; it all seems to be 
just a matter of course. 

Then, some distant day 
when we are come to man- 
hood and must stand alone 
before the world, we sud- 
denly look back and dis- 
cover how great were all 
those seemingly little things, 
and how courageous was 
the sacrifice which youth 
took unheedingly. 

We are never furnished 
with a statement of such 
indebtedness. We discover 
it for ourselves—frequently 
when it is too late! 

Why do I write this? 
Because I am thinking of 
one of the greatest of my 
own debts—the one to my 
father. . 

Lately I have been going 
back through the incidents 
of my life, trying to itemize 
the account. He isn't here 
to help me now; he kept no 
ledger in his dealings with 
me; he asked no return on 
his investment. I demand- 
ed much of him and he gave 
it all without one murmur 
of complaint. 

Daily the debt grew, 
without my knowing it. In 
the first place, I didn't 
understand the kind of 
business my father was con- 
ducting in my behalf. Boys 
never do. I didn't know the 
extent of my drawing ac- 
count with him, nor how 
diligently he was laboring 
to make my path the 
smooth one it has been. 


I knew he was as fine a dad as any 
boy ever had—kind, cheerful, humorous, 
hard-working and patient; severe at 
times over my indifferent effort and boy- 
ish carelessness, but severe always with a 
of his 

id anything 
What I didn't 
know until too late was the depth of his 


kindly purpose, and very prou 
children whenever they 


which seemed worthy. 
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It is entitled “Hard Luck 
AINT no use, as I can see, 
In sittin’ underneath a tree 
An' growlin' that your luck is bad, 
An’ that your life is extra sad; 
Your life ain’t sadder than your neighbor’s. 
Nor any harder are your labors; 
It rains on him the same as you, 
An’ he has work he hates to do; 
An’ he gits tired an’ he gits cross, 
An’ he has trouble with the boss; 


You take his whole life through and through 
Why, he’s no better off than you. 


If whinin’ brushed the clouds away, 

I wouldn’t have a word to say; 

If it made good friends out o foes, 
I'd whine a bit, too, I suppose; 

But when I look around an' see 

A lot o' men resemblin' me, 

An’ see 'em sad, an’ see ’em gay, 
With work t’ do "most every day, 
Some full o’ fun, some bent with care, 
Some havin' troubles hard to bear, 

I reckon, as I count my woes, 
They're "bou: what everybody knows. 


The day I find a man who'll say 

He's never known a rainy day, 
Who'll raise his hat right up an’ swear 
In forty years he's had no care, 

Has never had a single blow, 

An' never known one touch o' woe, 
Has never seen a loved one die, 

Has never wept or heaved a sigh, 
Has never had a plan go wrong, 

But allus laughed his way along; 
Then I'll sit dawn an’ start to whine 
That all the hard luck here is mine. 


It seemed to me to be the most beautiful 
hair I had ever seen on a man. He used 
to laugh at my adoration of it; and when, 
in my boyish way, I asked what made it 
so white he gave always the same terse 
answer: "It just faded.” 

. I know now, what I never guessed back 
then—that white hair was the badge of 
my father's struggle for us all. He had 
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then my prize possessiom. 
A playmate who had come 
into the house wanted to 
play with it. I demurred. 
lo me it seemed too pre- 
cious to be risked in other 
hands. My father, who was 
reading in the next room, 
heard me refuse the boy's 
request for that train and 
track and called me to him: 

“What does Bobby 
want?" he asked. 

“To play with my train 
of cars,” I said. “He'll 
break it, and I don't want 
him to have it." 

"Get it out," said my 
father quietly. “Let him 
play with it.’ 

I did as I was told, for he 
insisted always upon obedi- 
ence. I remember that I 
thought my father unjust, 
and I know I did his biddin 
grudgingly. As I had feared, 
the boy broke my toy! It 
was a sobbing, Rearcaick 
little fellow that my father 
called. E him a second time. 

"What are you cryin 
about?" he asked, , 

“Bobby broke my train, 
as I knew he would if 1 let 
him have it,” I said. He 
put down his newspaper and 
smiled. Then, taking me 
on his knee, he said very 
gently: 

“You're not hurt at all. 
Bobby didn't kick you, or 
give you a black eye, or 
anything like that. Your 
fingers aren't cut and your 
legs are all right. Ive 
looked you all over and I can't find that 
anything has happened that should make 
you cry, 

Then he talked it all over with me. 
“Toys are made to give little bo 
pleasure," he said. “A toy which nobody 
ever uses is a wasted toy. If toys were 
never broken, never scratched and soiled, 
it would be a sign that no one had ever 
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had any fun out of them. Now you had a 
train, and Bobby wanted to play with it. 
"To have refused him that pleasure would 
have been selfish, and I don't want you to 
be selfish. I am sorry that Bobby broke 
it, but you shouldn't cry about it, for we 
can get more trains. It is easier to mend 
broken toys than it is to make an un- 
selfish little boy out of a selfish one." 

That sounded like injustice to me. I 
still felt that I had been wronged in some 
way, but later I came to learn that it was 
this spirit of my father’s which enabled him 
to face any material loss without whim- 
pering. I owe to him the knowledge that 
in the mere possession of 
things there is no great hap- 
piness, and that there is no 
great sorrow in the loss of 
them. He taught me to use 
freely my possessions, es- 
p if in the use of them 

could bring joy to others. 

Since then have had the 
average man’s run of hard 
luck; I’ve seen my precious 
little toys go all to smash; 
I’ve been given the worst of 
it at times; but so long as my 
losses have been material 
only I have tried not to “cry” 
over them. My father had 
taught me that they were not 
worth it. 


"[HE days of our comrade- 
ship began in Birming- 
ham, England, where I was 
born. My memory begins in 
happy times before reverses 
brought heartache and trouble 
to us all. 

I was my father's compan- 
ion on his Sunday-mornin 
walks. Holding his hand, f 
trudged gayly at his side up 
and down the hills of that 
city, learning from him then, 
unconsciously, much that was 
to serve me later on. I was 
too young to understand his 
purpose or to sense the proc- 
ess of his training. It is 
perfectly clear now—I was 
to see, with him, all that was 
good to see; and to learn, 
with him, all that was good 
to know. 

A few weeks ago I received 
a letter from a kind old lady 
in Iowa. Something of mine 
had attracted her attention. 

“You must be a very old 
man," she wrote. ''You seem 
to have lived so much and 
to know what life is. How 
do you think of the things 
which touch us all so closely?” 

I smiled as I read the letter, for I’m 
not so very old—unless you call thirty- 
eight a tremendous weight of years. I’m 
still a kid, fond of play whenever I can 
get it. I think of myself only as a boy, 
and I do the same old willful, boyish 
things without ever pausing to think that 
I ought not to do them. I may grow up 
some day, but I don’t want to. The only 
change that has come to me in the last 
twenty-five years that I can see is that I 
now wear long trousers. Oh, yes, there is 
one other—Father Time has made it 
necessary for me to shave every day. 


Free Press.” 


But I know what it was that made that 
dear old lady in Iowa think me very old 
and wise. It was the voice of my father. 
I was but echoing in that bit of verse 
some lesson that he taught me. The 
rhyme may have been mine, but the 
thought was his. It was something that 
he gave me out of his wisdom on one of 
those wonderful walks of ours. 

My father was the first to show me a 
business office. It was the one where he 
had been employed for many years as an 
expert accountant. I remember that I 
was curious, as all small boys are; but he 
was not content merely with gratifying 
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my curiosity. He wanted me to learn the 
reason for all things. 

Very proudly he led me into the office 
of the general manager, who took me on 
his knee and talked very kindly to me. I 
recall that Father seemed pleased with the 
way I answered his questions. 

here seems nothing extraordinary 
about such an event. It occurs in count- 
less offices every day. Innumerable 
fathers have taken their little boys to the 
lace of their employment, and the little 
Los no doubt, have all enjofed their 
experiences. But not every father thinks 


He was brought to 
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to make these happy little visits object 
lessons of real value. 

On the way home he talked to me of the 
people we had seen. : 

That was a good man you met this 
morning, Sonny, " he said to me. “Did 
you like him?’ f 

When I replied that I did, he smiled and 
added: “Once he was a little boy, just 
like you; and when he first went to work 
he was cheerful and willing and obedient 
and did his best to please others. By and 
by he worked his way upward, until now 
he is in charge of the big factory you have 
just seen. Because he is a good man, 
people like him; because he 
has worked hard and faith- 
fully and made the most of his 
opportunities, he has suc- 
ceeded. Copy from good men 
and you will never go wrong.” 


THE incident impressed me 
as my father intended it 
should. During our walks to- 
gether he had a way of calling 
my attention to men he 
wanted me to know, and 
always he talked about them. 
He seemed to be acting as a 
pair of magnifying glasses for 
me, enlarging the good quali- 
ties of others that i might see 
them clearly. I never saw a 
great man without my father’s 
explaining to me why he was 
great, nor a bad man without 
being made to understand 
what made him bad. In that 
way I learned what traits to 
acquire and what faults to 
avoid. He was teaching me 
by example and I didn't 
know I was being taught. 

I did not have to come to 
America to learn the story of 
George Washington and the 
cherry tree. My father told 
me that famous episode in 
Birmingham, England. He 
loved the truth! And for that 
reason the story appealed to 
him. He had no patience 
with a liar and he taught me 
always to be less afraid to tell 
the truth than to lie. 

As I grew older my father's 
counsel became broader and 
deeper. He told me more and 
more about the ways of men; 
pointed out their finer virtues 
and their subtler faults; ex- 
plained to me why he liked 
some and disliked others. 

Conceit was a trait which 
he detested. I never heard 
him boast of anything he had 
ever done. He had one 
favorite story, which he told me as soon 
as he felt I could understand it. 

“Don’t ever get the notion into your 
head that the people you work for cannot 
get along without you," he said. “There 
was once a very bright young man who 
made himself valuable to his employer. 
He was clever, industrious and sharp, and 


rose quickly to a position some im- 
portance. One day a ine nkindly 
suggested to this clever youhg fo that 

rtion 


he was not being paid in just p 
to his worth. The youth de ided this was 
true, and asked (Continued on page 68) 


And then the baby awoke. It blinked and looked about; it rubbed its eyes; it stared severely 
up at Scattergood; it opened its mouth tentatively, closed it again, and then—and ‘then it 
uttered such an ear-piercing, long-drawn shriek that the old horse jumped with fright 


Scattergood 


Administers Soothing Sirup 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


Author of “Scattergood Dips in His Spoon," in the November number, and of 
*Scattergood Borrows a Grandmother," in the December number 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


ALCLATE both them young 

folks was guilty of an error of 

* jedgment when they up and 

` married each other,” said Will 

, Pratt, postmaster of Coldriver, 

in the judicial tone which he had affected 
since his elevation to office. 

“Mean Marthy Norton and Jed Lewis, 
Will? Referrin' to them especial?" Scat- 
tergood peered after the young couple who 
‘had the moment before passed his hard- 
ware store, not walking jovially in the 
enjoyment of each other's presence as 
young married folks should walk, but 
sullenly and in silence. 

. “They be the :-dentical ones,” Jed de- 
clared. ‘“‘Naggin’ and querrelin’ and 
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bickerin’ from sun up to milkin’ time. 
Used to. do it private-like, but it’s been 
gittin' so lately you can't pass the house 
without hearin’ "em referrin’ to each other 
mighty sharp and searchin’.” 

"Um. .. . Difficulty appears to be 
what, Will? Got any idee where lies the 
seat of the trouble?” 

“They jest hain't habitually suited to 
one another," said Will. “Whatever one 
of 'em is fur the tother's ag'in. Looks like 
they go to bed spiteful and wake up 
acr monious. "Tain't like as if Jed was 
the breed of feller that beats his wife, or 
that Marthy was the kind that looks out 
of the corner of her eye at drummers 
stoppin' to the hotel." 


“Jest kind of irritate one another, eh?” 
said Scattergood thoughtfully. “Kind 
of git on each other's nerves, you might 
say. Um. I call to mind when they was 
married, five year ago. "I wan't indicated 
them days. Jed, he couldn't set easy if 
Marthy wasn't nigh, and Marthy went 
around a-lookin' as if she'd swallered a pin 
and it hurt, if Jed was more'n forty rod off. 
If ever two young folks was all het up over 
each other, Jed and Marthy was them 
young folks. And 'twan't but five year 
agi. sues 

"End by separatin’,’ 
master. 

“There’s the stage a-rattlin’ in," Scatter- 
good said suddenly. “Better git ready f'r 


said the post- 
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distributin’ the mail, Will. G'-by, Will, 
and, Will, if 'twas me I dunno but what 
I'd kind of keep my mouth shet about 
Marthy and, Jed. Outside gabblin' hain't 
calc'lated to' help matters none. G'-by, 
Will." 

The postmaster recognized his dismis- 
sal; he knew that the manner which had 
fallen upon Scattergood portended that 
something was on his mind and that he 
wanted to be alone and think, so he with- 
drew hastily and plodded across the dusty 
road to the office of which he was the ex- 
ecutive head. 

As for Scattergood, he pressed his 
double chin down upon his bulging chest, 
closed his eyes and gave himself up 
enthusiastically to looking like a gigantic 
figure of discouragement. He waggled his 
head dubiously. 

“Wonder if it kin be laid to my door,” 
he said to himself. “I figgered they was 
about made f'r each other, and I brane 
'em together. Somethin's got crossways. 
Um.... Take them young folks separate, 
and you couldn't ask for nothin' better. 

n't understand it a mite. Anyhow, 
has turned out as they be, and what 
do about it?" 


thin 
kin 


IS reinforced chair creaked under the 

shifting of his great weight as he bent 
mechanically to remove his shoes. With 
his toes imprisoned in leather Scatter- 
good's brain refused to function, a char- 
acteristic which greatly chagrined his 
wife Mandy. 

Scattergood had amassed a fortune that 
might be called handsome, but it had not 
made him effete. His income had never 
warranted him in purchasing a pair of 
socks, so now, upon the removal of his 
shoe-pacs, his toes were fully at liberty to 
squirm and wriggle in the most soul- 
satisfying manner. He sat thus, battling 
with his problem, until Pliny Pickett, 
driver of the stage and Scattergood's man, 
rattled up to the store in his dust-whitened 
conveyance. 

“Afternoon, Scattergood,” he said, in a 
manner which he endeavored to make as 
like his employer’s as possible. 

*Mornin', Pliny. Successful trip, Pliny? 
Plenty of passengers? Eh? Any news 
down the valley?" . 

* Done middlin' well. Hain't much news 
"ceptin' that young Widder Conroy down 
to Tupper Falls died of somethin’ the 
matter with her stummick, and folks is 
wonderin' what'll become of her baby." 


*Baby? What kind of a baby did she . 


calc'late to have?" 
“A he one—nigh on to a year old. 
Neighbors is lookin' after him." 
“Got relatives?" 
“Not that anybody knows of." 
*"Um.... Wasn't passin’ Jed Lewis’s 
house, was you?" 
“Didn’t figger to.” 
"Wasn't passin’ Jed Lewis’s, was you?" 
Scattergood repeated insistently. 
“T could.” : 
“Um. If you was to, and if you seen 
ed, what was you figgerin’ on sayin’ to 
im?” 
Pliny scratched his head and pondered. 
“Cale'late I'd mention the heat some, 
and maybe I might say suthin' about 
national politics." 
"Wouldn't mention me, would you, 
Pliny? Don't figger my name might 
come up?" 


"It might.” 

“Tf it did, what'ud you say, eh? Hain't 
no reason' for mentionin' that I might 
want to talk to him, is there? Hain't 
said so, have I?" 

“You hain’t,” said Pliny, at last en- 
lightened as to Scattergood s desire in the 
matter. 

“G’-by, Pliny." 

“G’-by, Scattergood." 


AN HOUR later Jed Lewis sauntered 

.À past the store and stopped. “Pliny 

di: says you want to see me, Scatter- 
Phe 


“Said that, did he? Told you I said I 
wanted to see you?” : 

“Wa-al, maybe not exactly. Not in so 
many words. But he kind of hinted 
around and pecked around till I figgered 
that was what the ol’ coot was gittin at.” 

“Um. Didn't tell him nothin’ of the 


kind; but as ‘ong’s you're here you might, 


as well set. ain't seen much of you 
lately. How's the hayin'?" 

“Too much rain. Got her cocked twice 
and had to spread her agin to dry." 

“Hear any politics talked around, Jed?" 

“Nothin’ special." 

Jed was brief in his answers. He seemed 
depressed, and conducted himself like a 
man who had something.on his mind. 

“Any fresh news from anywheres?" 

*Hain't heard none." 

*Hear about the Packinses down to 
Bailey?" ` "WE : 

“Never heard tell of 'em." There was 
excellent reason for this, because no such 
family as the Packinses existed in Baile 
or anywhere else, to Scattergood’s knowl- 


e. . 
*Goin' to separate," said Scattergood.. 


Jed looked up quickly, bit his lip, and 
looked down again. 

“What fur?" he asked. 

*Nobody kin figger out? Jest agreein’ 
to disagree. Can't git along nohow. 
Always naggin’ at each other and squab- 
blin’ and hectorin’. Nice young folks, too. 
Used to set a heap of store by one another. 
Can’t figger how they come to disagree 
like they do.” 

“Nobody kin figger it out,” said Jed 
with sudden vehemence. “All to once you 
wake up and things is that way, and you 
dunno how they come to be. It jest 
drifts along. Fust you know things has 
went all to smash.” 

“Um. You talk like you knowed some- 
thin’ about it.” 

: "Nobody knows more,” said the young 
man bitterly. 

“Do tell,” said Scattergood, with an 
inflection of astonishment. 

“Marthy and me has about come to the 


- partin’ of our roads,” said Jed. "It's 


come gradual, without our noticin' it, 
but it's here at last. Seems like we can't 
bear the sight of each other—when we git 
together. Ánd yit—sounds mighty funny, 
too—I calc'late to be as fond of Marthy 
as ever I was. But the minute we git 
together we bicker and quarrel till there 
hain't no pleasure into life at all." 

* All Marthy's fault, hain't it? Kind of 
a mean disposition, hain't she?" 

“No sich thing, Scattergood, and you 
know it dum well. There didn't use to be 
a sweeter-dispositioned girl in the state 
than Marthy.  Somethin's jest went 
wrong. The’s times when I git mad and 


` it all looks to be her fault, and then I 


A 
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ketch my own self startin’ some hectorin' 
meanness. "Tain't all her fault and 'tain't 
all my fault. The whole sum and sub- 
stance of it is that we can't git along with 
each other no more." 

“So you calc'late to separate?" 

“Been talkin’ it up some.” 

“Marthy willin’?” 

“Hain’t neither of us willin’. We fix it 
up and agree to try over agin, and then, 
fust thing we know, we're right into the 
middle of another squabble. I want 
Marthy and I guess Marthy wants me, 
but we want each other like we was five 
year back and not like we be now." 

“Been married five year, hain't you?" 

"Five year last April." 

“Um. Wa-al, I hope nothin’ comes of it, 
rt But if it Dae toi it m Better live 

appy.separate than unha together. 
T Cbr, Jed." EP Se 

Scattergood talked the matter over with 
Deacon Pettybone, but got little enlighten- 
ment for his pains. 

“Don’t seem natteral," Scattergood 
said, “for young folks to git to quarrelin' 
and bickerin’ ontil life hain't endurable no 
longer. "Tain't natteral a-tall. Somethin' 
must be all-fired wrong somewheres.” 

“It’s human nature to quarrel,” said 
the deacon gloomily. “Nothin’ onusual 
about it." 

"Human nature," said Scattergood, 
“gits blamed for a heap of things that 
ought to be laid at the door of human 
cussedness. 

""ain't no more natteral to bicker 
than 'tis to have dispepsy. Quarrelin’ 
and hectorin’ hain’t nothin’ but a kind of 
dispepsy that attacks families instid of 
stummicks. In both cases it means 
somethin' is wrong." 

"Can't cure a unhappy family with a 
dose of calomel," said ihe deacon acidly. 

"Hain't so sure. Bet that ;-dentical 
remedy'd fix up three out of ten. But 
somethin' else is wrong with them young 
Lewises. A dose of somethin' 'ud cure 
'em, if only a feller could figger out what 
'twas." 

"Might try soothin' sirup," said the 
deacon with an ironic grin. “Sounds like 
it ought to git results. . . . Soothin 
sirup—eh? Have to tell the boys that 
one. Soothin' sirup. Perty fr an 
old man. Don’t call to mind makin’ no 
joke like that f'r twenty year." 

*Do it often, Deacon," said Scatter- 
good gravely. "You won't have to take so 
much sody followin’ meals to sweeten 
you up. G'-by, Deacon. . . . Soothin’ 
sirup. Um. I swanny—” 


E LOOKED across the square and 
saw that Pliny Pickett was delighting 
an audience with apochryphal reminis- 
cences, doubtless of a gallant and spicy 
character. It is characteristic of Scatter- 
good that he waited until Pliny had 
reached his climax, shot it off, and was 
doubled up with laughter at his own 
narration, before he lifted up his voice and 
summoned the stage driver. 
“Hey, Pliny! Step over here a minute.” 
“Comin’,” said Pliny with alacrity. 
Then in an aside to his audience: “See 
that. Can’t let an evenin’ pass without 
a conference with me. Sets a heap of 
store by my jedgment.” 
“Sets more store by your laigs,” said 
Old Man Bogle; “they kin run errants, 
anyhow.” 
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“Jed! Jed! Darlin'!" Martha cried, and as Scattergood passed out he saw from the corner of his eye that 


Pliny hastened across the square, and 
in careful imitation of Scattergood said, 
“Evenin’, Scattergood.” 

“Evenin’ Pliny. Flow of language good 
as usual to-night. Didn’t meet with no 
trouble sayin’ what you had to say.” 

“Not a mite, Scattergood.” 

“Come through Bailey to-day.” 

“Calc’late to.” 

“Any news?” 

“Nary.” 

“What’s become of that What’s-his- 
name baby you was a-tellin’ about? The 
one that lost his ma and was bein’ cared 
for by neighbors?” 

“Nothin’ hain’t become of him. Cal- 
c'late he'll be took to a institution." 

"Um. Likely-lookin', was he? Take 
note of any blemishes?” 

“T hear tell by them that knows as how 
he was sound in wind and limb." 

"Who's keep'n' him, Pliny?" 

“Mis’ Patterson's sort of shuffled him 
in with her seven. Says she don't notice 
no difference to speak of. Claims ’tain’t 
possible f'r eight children to be no noisier’n 
what seven be." 

"Um. ... G'-by, Pliny." 

It was two or three days later that 


Postmaster Pratt alluded again to Martha 
and Jed Lewis. 

"They're gittin? wuss and wuss,” he 
said with some gratification. “Last night 
the’ was a rumpus you could 'a' heard 
forty mile. Ended up by him threatenin' 
to leave her, and by her tellin’ him that 
if he didn't she'd lock him out of the house. 
Looks to me like that family fracas was 
about ripe to bust." 

"Signs all p'int that way, Will. Too 
bad, hain't it? There's a reason f'r it, I 
cale’late. Ever look f'r the reason, Will? 
Ever think about it at all?” 

“Hain’t had no time. Post office keeps 
me thinkin' night and day." 

"Well, / have. Figgered a heap." 

“Any results, Scattergood.” 

“Some . . . some.” 

“What be they?” 

Scattergood's eyes twinkled in the 
darkness. “I got it all figgered out," he 
said, “that them young folks needs a dose 
of soothin' sirup." 

“I want to know,” said the postmaster 
breathlessly and with bewilderment. 
“Soothin’ sirup! I swan to man! Hain’t 
been out in the heat, have you, Scatter- 
good?” 


Scattergood made no reply to this 
question. He merely waggle his head 
and said, *G'-by, Will. G'-by." 


NEXT morning Scattergood walked 
past the Lewis place. He passed it 
three times before he made up his mind 
whether to go in or not, but finally he 
turned through the gate and walked 
around to the kitchen door. Inside he saw 
Martha redding up the kitchen, not with 
a morning song on her lips, but wearing a 
sullen expression which sat ill on her fine 
New England face. 

* Mornin', Marthy!” he called. 

She looked up and smiled suddenly. 
The change in her face was astonishing. 

* Mornin', Mr. Baines. Set right down 
on the porch. Let me fetch you a hot 
cup of*coffee. "l'won't take but a minute 
to make." 

“Can’t stop," said Scattergood. “I was 
lookin' for Jed." 

“Jed’s gone," she replied shortly, the 
sullen expression returning to her face. 
"He won't be back "fore noon." 

“Uh-huh. Wa-al, I calc'late I kin keep 
on drawin’ my breath till then—if you 
kin. Icall to mind the time when you was 
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she was sobbing on her husband's hickory shirt, and that he was patting her back with awkward gentleness 


all-fired oneasy if Jed got away from you 
for six hours in a stretch." 

“Them times is gone," she said shortly. 

*Shucks!" said Scattergood. 

“They be," said she fiercely; “hain’t no 
use tryin' to hide it. Jed and me is about 
through. Nothin' but fussin' and back- 
bitin’ and maneuverin'. He don't care f'r 
me no more like he used to, and—" 

“You don't set sich a heap of store by 
him," Scattergood interrupted. 

Martha hesitated. “I do," she said 
slowly. “But I can't put up with it no 
more.’ 

“‘Jed’s fault—mostly,” said Scatter- 
good, as one speaks who utters an ac- 
cepted fact. wat, 

“No moren mine,” she said with a 
sudden flash. “I dunno what’s got into 
us, Mr. Baines, but we no sooner git into 
the same room than it commences. 
*Tain’t nobody's fault—it jest is.” 

**Um. Kinder like to have things the 
way they used to be?" 

“Oh, Mr. Baines!” her eyes filled. 
**Them first two-three years! Jed was the 
best man a woman ever had.” 

** Hain't drinkin’, is he?" 

** Never touches a drop.” 


, 


“Jest his nasty temper," said Scatter- 
good casually. 

"No sich thing! It's jest happened so. 
We can't git on, and I'm through tryin’. 
One of us is goin' to git out of this house. 
I've made up my mind." She started 
untying her apron. “I’m a-goin' right 
now. It’ll be off'n my mind then, and I 
kin sort of git a fresh start. I’m goin’ 
right now and pack.” 

“Kind of hasty, hain’t you? Now, 
Marthy, as a special favor to me I wish 
you’d stay maybe two days more. I got 
a special reason. If you was to go this 
mornin’ it ’ud upset my plans. After 
Sattidy you kin do as you like, and maybe 
it’s best m should part. But I do wisht 
you could see your way to stayin' till 
Sattidy." 

“I don't see why, Mr. Baines, but if 
it'll be any good to you, I'll doit. But not 
a minute after Sattidy—now mind that!" 

“Much ’bleeged, Marty. G’-by, Mar- 
thy. G'- by." 


Q^ FRIDAY Scattergood was invisible 
in Coldriver village, for he had 
started away before dawn, driving his 
sway-backed horse over the mountain 


roads to the southward. He notified no- 
body of his going, unless it was Mandy, 
his wife, and even to her he did not make 
apparent his errand. 

efore noon he was in Bailey and 
stopping before the small white house 
into which Mrs. Patterson managed by 
ingenuity sto fit a husband, a mother-in- 
law, an aged father, seven children of her 
own, the Conroy orphan, and a con- 
stantly changing number of cats. No- 
body could have done it but Mrs. Pat- 
terson. The house resembled one of those 
puzzle boxes containing a number of 
curiously sawn pieces of wood, which, 
once removed, can be returned and fitted 
into place again only by someone who 
knows the secret. 

Scattergood entered the house, re- 
mained upward of an hour, and then 
reappeared, followed by Mrs. Patterson, 
seven children, an old man and an old 
woman—and in his arms was a baby 
whose lungs gave promise of a healthy 
manhood. 

* Do this much, does he?" Scattergood 
asked uneasily. 

“Not more'n most,” said Mrs. Patter- 
son. (Continued on page 141) 


Here Are the Signs 
of Indigestion 


You may have them and hardly recognize them 
A perfect digestion is very rare 


By Robert H. Rose, M. D. 


ERHAPS I ought to say in the 
beginning that I am not going 
to talk to the chronic dyspeptic 
but to the ordinary man and 
woman, the majority of whom, 
t one time gr another and to a greater or 
'ss extent, have,suffered or are suffering 
rom indigestion.” Also, without hair- 
plitting istinctions- ] am going to: use 

e term indigestion in the sense com- 
only accepted—a failure on the part of 
he stomach to digest the food put into it. 

Thé symptoms are so familiarly known 
hat I hardly need mention them; nearly 
verybody has had them, for a perfect 
igestion is almost as rare as a perfect 
haracter. Have you ever had heartburn? 
)o you experience after eating, even a 
:oderate meal, an uncomfortable feeling 
f fullness? Does your medicine chest 
ontain pepsin and soda-mint tablets in- 
ended for your own use? Have you ever 
ad pain in the stomach? Are you aware 
f the fact, except that you read it in a 
ook on physiology, that you have a 
tomach at all? 

And perhaps, if you are familiar with 
hese symptoms individually and collec- 
ively, if you are one in the audience who 
olds up his hand and pleads guilty, you 
ave wondered why it is that Indigestion 
ver intruded himself into your life, have 
esented his interference with your enjoy- 
rent of food, and have looked upon him 
s an enemy—one who is always taking 
he joy out of life. 

For indigestion, as everyone knows who 
as had it, does that. People with other- 
nse amiable dispositions grow crabbed, 
ard to live with; charitable people be- 
ome cynics; optimists become pessimists. 
'ertain great writers have given the world 
forbidding philosophy because they had 
idigestion. Carlyle said Great Britain 
vas inhabited by forty million people 
105tly fools, and Carlyle was a confirmed 
yspeptic. . 

And yet, as I shall show, indigestion is 
ot an enemy but one of the best friends 
ou have—just as pain is, for it-is pain 
hat waves a red lantern across the track 
f your life to tell you there is danger 
ast ahead. I might say that Indigestion 
; the guardian angel of your stomach. 
f you disregard him there may be serious 
rouble ahead; if you listen to him, and 
sten intelligently, he will help tell you 
‘hat and how you can eat in order that 
ou may retain a healthy body, a good 
isposition, and continue to enjoy the 
leasures of a normal appetite through- 
ut a long life. 

But how to listen intelligently—that is 
he question; for Indigestion is many times 
iot specific in his warnings; you know he 
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is present, but you do not know why; you 
do not know wherein you have offended 
your stomach; you cannot spot the par- 
ticular article of diet that is upsetting 
ou. 

i And the trouble may lie not in any 
special thing or things you eat, may lie 
not in food itself at all, but in the prepara- 
tion and use of that food. I am going to 
call attention, therefore, to a few ordinary, 
everyday abuses, many of which you may 
never have considered as abuses at all. 


ONE of the chief causes of indigestion 
is the use of too much seasoning in 
food. Right here lies the reason why so 
many families that boast of their good 
cooking, that have a name in the com- 
munity for preparing delicious dishes, are 
families of dyspeptics, and tend to make 
everybody who accepts their hospitality 
dyspeptics like themselves. 

if you will think, you will probably 
remember such a home, where to be in- 
vited to a Sunday or Thanksgiving dinner 
meant joyful anticipations and painful 
reactions. Recall the meal you ate that 


day; the turkey dressing was stuffed with. 


onions and sage which you probably tasted 
for hours afterward, a sure sign that they 
had not agreed with you. The side dishes 
were numerous and richly flavored, the 
dessert was heavy and very sweet—plum 
pudding, we'll say, with hard sauce, or 
richly spiced pumpkin pie. All the dishes 
were highly seasoned; therein lay the 
secret of the fine cooking; and den 
probably lay the cause of the indigestion 
which followed. 

Salt is the only seasoning required by 
the body; that it is essential to health we 
all know, and yet the use of salt is so 
abused that I do not exaggerate when I 
say that the average person takes daily 
from three to five times as much salt as 
he requires. 

The trouble begins in the kitchen, 
where the salt box is too convenient to 
the cook's hand; it is continued in the 
dining-room, where the saltcellar is too 
convenient to the diner's hand. It is not 
confined to the home. Watch the average 
man in a restaurant or hotel. 

A steak is placed before him. Now the 
juices of a good steak are especially rich 
in flavor and need no additional seasoning 
to make them tempting and palatable to 
any appetite that is not worn out. But 
without ever tasting the steak, the man 
reaches for the saltcellar and begins to 
sprinkle. The side dishes, the potatoes, 
and the bread very probably contain 
plenty of salt for his meal. What he puts 
on his steak is just that much too much. 

But not only is the saltcellar conven- 


ient—so is the pepper box; and having 
sprinkled salt the man next sprinkles. 
pepper. In fact, with many people this 
twin operation is a part of the routine, 
like unfolding the napkin; like a formula, 
before eating they say, "Pass the salt 
and pepper, please." 

Now, pepper is not only not needed by 
the system, it is an irritant which inflames 
the stomach. We all know that, snuffed 
up the nose, it causes us to sneeze vio- | 
lently, and a sneeze is nature's attempt to 
get rid of an irritating substance. In other 
words, the nose resents pepper. Now, the 
membrane of the stomach is not nearly so 
sensitive to pepper as that of the nose; 
but just as surely the stomach resents 
it, certainly too much of it, only the 
stomach has no sneeze with which to seg- 
ister its protest. 

Understand me—I do not say you 
should never put pepper on your food; 
pepper, by irritating the ,stomach, in- 
creases the flow of digestive juices, and 
is used—that is, cayenne or red pepper, 
which is less injurious than black—in 
some prescriptions whose purpose it is 
to spur up the appetite and digestion. 
But no reputable physician would con- 
tinue such a prescription indefinitely; it 
is used only in emergency. Every un- 
natural increase in the flow of digestive 
juices is followed by a decrease; if you 
spur nature on to-day, she lags behind 
to-morrow; and you are spurring her to 
an unnatural pace when, day after day, 
meal after meal, you sprinkle pepper on 
your food. 

And what I have said of pepper is true 
of mustard to an even greater extent. 
You know what happens when you put a 
mustard plaster on your back; well, re- 
member that the membrane of the stom- 
ach is many times more sensitive than 
the skin of the back. And the same thing 
holds good with regard to many spices— 
ginger, horseradish, pungent cheeses, and 
the various “hot sauces." 

The undue craving for hot and pungent 
seasoning is a sign of a worn out or vitiated 
appetites and the constant and liberal use 
of them in turn wears out and vitiates the 
appetite. If you use them, do so sparingly. 
If you have got to the point where you 
crave them, where your meal tastes flat 
without them—then do not use them at 


Most people eat too much, and that in 
spite of the fact that this statement 
has been made over and over again, and 
in spite, also, of the high cost of living. 
For one thing, eating is a social function 
which causes people to linger at the table 
—which is a good thing if they will spend 


a considerable part of the time talking as 
well as eating. For another thing, appetite 
is overstimulated by seasoning, as 
said, and also by arranging the dishes in 
climax, the least tempting ones being 
served first, the most tempting ones last. 

In many homes every effort is made to 
induce people to eat as much as they can 
possibly hold, by leading them from good, 
to better, to best. People sometimes groan 
inwardly when the dessert is broug t in. 
“Tf I had known that was coming,” they 
say, "l might have saved room for it." 
But because the dessert is good, and the 
housewife insistent, they “make room.” 

Eating too much, though, is not alto- 
gether a question of eating too great an 
amount. We need a certain bulk of food to 

ive the stomach something to work on. 
ks that claim to look into the future 
see the day coming when food will be 
packed in a capsule or tablet, and when 
the business man will stop dictating a 
moment, take his lunch in tabloid form, 
swallow a glass of water, then go on with 
his correspondence. 

Such a day will never come, though; 
certainly not until, in the long process of 
evolution, our stomach shrinks to the size 
of our present appendix, and our digestive 
apparatus undergoes a radical change. 
Some years ago would-be food reformers 
succeeded in getting a condensed diet into 
the English army, and it was this which 
caused Kipling to say, “Compressed veg- 
etables and meat biscuit may be nourish- 


have. 


How to Avoid Stomach Trouble 


ing, but what Tommy Atkins needs is 
buik in his inside.” And Kipling was 
right. 

That’s one reason why we need vege- 
tables and fruits. Most vegetables and 
fruits contain a low amount of food value 
in proportion to their bulk. They give 
the stomach something to do without de- 
manding of it the hard work of digesting 
highly concentrated food. The stomach, 
like the muscles, needs exercise. Also, 
bulky food tends to prevent constipation, 
and helps overcome it, where it already 
exists. 


"THE man who ateeggsfor breakfast, bean 
soup and a ham sandwich for lunch, 
a steak with French fried potatoes and a 


- pudding dessert for dinner, has eaten too 
: much—not in bulk, perhaps, but in con- 


.centrated food, for 
beans are of this kind. 


and steak and 
t is possible that 
he hasn't even taken bulk enough; per- 
haps he hasn't even satisfied his appetite, 
which fact makes him feel virtuous and 
abstemious. He ought to have taken some 
bulky foods that would have satisfied his 


: appetite, given his stomach normal work 


to do, and helped eliminate the waste. 
Such foods are most of the vegetables, 
especially cabbage, cauliflower, carrots, 
spinach, parsnips, turnips, lettuce and all 
greens, and practically all the fruits, the 
acids of which also help to overcome any 
tendency to constipation. 

ood does three things to the body— 
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it rebuilds waste tissue, it supplies heat 
and energy, and it puts on Ee There 
are three divisions of food: food rich in 
protein, which rebuilds waste tissue; foods 
rich in carbo-hydrates, which supply heat 
and energy, and also build up flesh; and 
fats, which do pretty much what the 
carbo-hydrates do, supply heat and 
energy. 

The foods richest in protein are lean 
meats, the white of egg, milk, cheese, and 
[os and beans; the foods richest in carbo- 

ydrates are rice, potatoes, macaroni, 
white bread, and particularly sugar. The 
fats are butter, cream, bacon and other 
fats of meat, olive and other oils. 

Of course I have only touched the 
subject; most people have been educated 
in food values by now. The point I want 
to make is this—that you may not be 
eating either too much food or too highly 
seasoned food, but you may be eating too 
much of one group or another. In other 
words, your dee may not be balanced. 

The next generation will be more famil- 
iar with the balanced ration than the 
present one, and we know far more about 
it than our fathers and mothers did. Our 
children to-day can tell us the right pro- 
portions of protein, carbo-hydrates and 
fats which ought to go into our food; they 
learn it in school, particularly the girls. 
Do not laugh at them, but listen when 
they talk of these things—they are the 
words of wisdom. 

If you are a (Continued on page 64) 
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E ASKED Doctor Rose 

to lay down a few rudi- 
mentary sailing directions for 
those who want to steer clear of 
the rocks. Here they are: 


AT regularly as far as pen 
the stomach works best it habit is 
established. 


at slowly, allowing even certain soft 
foods to melt in the mouth, particularl 
bread, rice, and potatoes. These are ric 
in starch, and starch needs to be mixed 
with saliva if it is to be completely di- 
ested. Do not bolt mashed potatoes; 
o not bolt rice or bread. If you must 
bolt any food, let it be meat, which is 
digested by the stomach juices, and does 
not stand in such great need of saliva as 
do rice, potatoes, and bread. 

Do not be afraid of cold drinks and ices 
simply because they are cold. The diges- 
tive apparatus warms them up to the 
right temperature. But do not take them 
so rapidly that you feel chilled in the 
region of the stomach. Sip ice tea and 
water, and eat ice cream slowly. 

Do not be afraid of hot drinks simply 
because they are hot. But remember that 
a craving for drinks extraordinarily hot is 
like a craving for spices and pepper— 
abnormal and to be controlled. 

A cup or two of coffee for breakfast is 
enough for the day. 

So is a third of a pound of meat, espe- 


cially if you eat an egg or two or drink a 


few glasses of milk. Meat, lean meat 
especially, is rich in protein, which builds 
up the cells. So you need it. But a third 
of a pound is enough; you will get suffi- 
cient protein from the rest of your diet to 
make up any deficit. 

Don't fall for the old notion that only 
meat is "strengthening," and that if you 
cut down on it, you cut down on your 
"strength." Meat is strengthening, but 
so are most other foods. 

Don't get the idea, or if you have dis- 
miss it, that candy and ice cream eaten 
between meals or at meals really “don’t 
matter." They do matter; they are foods, 
and rich foods at that. Eat them if they 
do not disagree. But don't add them to 
an already sufficient amount of food with 
the notion that they are side issues. If 
you do, you are taking just that much 
too much. 

Do not bring business troubles to the 
table; do not try to settle disputes here; 
do not, at the first of the month, open 
bills here. i 

The Quick Lunch Counter may be a 
handy place; but there is no law compell- 
ing you to eat quickly because you sit 
on one of the stools. 

Do not go straight back to your office; 
walk around a bit. 

Get up early enough in the morning, 
so that you will not have to rush through 
breakfast in order to reach your work in 
time. Go to bed early enough the night be- 
fore to enable you to get up early enough 
the morning after. 


If you are a housewife, read up on this 
matter of food and balanced rations. It 
perce the fad stage long ago. If you 

ave a cook, do not leave the matter of 
selecting, preparing, and seasoning foods 
altogether in her hands. Your husband’s 
success, your children’s health, may de- 
pend on your interest in the matter. 

Do not allow yourself to become too 
conscious of the food you eat; do not 
weigh the pros and cons of every morsel; 
but inform yourself about such things, 
act according to the information, then 
leave the rest to nature. 

Go to a doctor if you have indigestion 
that recurs frequently and is persistent. 
But do not go to him unless you take the 
right state of mind along, otherwise you 
will be wasting your money. not 
expect him to sell you indulgences in the 
shape of prescriptions—prescriptions that 
will enable ou to eat anything you want 
without suffering from it. There are no 
such prescriptions, never have been, and 
probably never will be. 

But go to him, if you go, with your 
mind made up to do what he tells you, to 
abstain from that which he tells you 
to abstain from, to eat what he tells you to 
eat. And do not look for quick results; 
if your stomach has rebelled it did so 
probably because of constant abuse. And 
the fact that the abuse was committed in 
ignorance, and with the best intentions 
in the world, has no bearing whatever on 
the matter. Ignorance is scant excuse in 
man's courts; it is no excuse whatever in 
Nature's courts. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Great Executive 


EN fail as ex- 

ecutives—or fail 

to become ex- 

ecutives— be- 

cause they do 
not study their jobs. Or, as 
Andrew H. Green, I Says, 
they do not analyze the 
problems that come before 
them. 

Mr. Green is one of De- 
troit's greatest employers of 
men. He carries the reputa- 
tion of having built up the 
greatest organization in the 
city—the organization that 
has made the Solvay Process 
Works one of the largest of 
its kind in the world. 

After he has placed a man 
in a job, Green watches him 
from a distance. In other 
words, when he has promoted 
a man, instead of staying 
around to see how the subor- 
dinate handles the new job, 
Green goes away. He may 
not return for a month. Dur- 
ing that time the man is or 
his own feet. 

If he has gone ahead, and 
has mastered such new work 
as has come before him, Green 
is elated. If the man has 
made mistakes of judgment, 
Green will summon him and 
explain what should have 
been done. If, however, in 
the conference Green is con- 
vinced that the job is too big, 
he makes a switch, putting 
the man a few notches back— 
although not in his old work—and then 
encourages him to come ahead again. 

But il the man has made the mistake of 
not showing action of any kind—of not 
taking a chance on the correctness of his 
own judgment—Green dismisses him. 

“Mistakes are human," he says, “I 
make them. So do my subordinates. The 
thing I demand is initiative. When a man 
hasn't that, he will never go far. If he 
acts, but makes mistakes in his problems, 
it proves that he hasn't analyzed them 
correctly, or enough. When confronted 
with a strange situation the thing to do 
is to sit down and figure it out." 

Here is a little story showing how Green 
himself takes hold of a problem. 

One forenoon, not long ago, one of his 
secretaries brought in word that a strike 
was impending in the plant. 

* What's the matter?" asked Green. 

“The men want more money—there is 
a Bolshevik element among them." 

* But—they were given a raise not long 
ago. Weren't they satisfied then?" 

The secretary answered that the men 
complained that living expenses had con- 
tinued to increase. 

"Where is the committee from the 


factory?" was Green's next question. 
“Outside.” 
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ANDREW H. GREEN, JR. 


One of Detroit’s biggest business men. In the ar- 
ticle on this page Mr. Green explains, among other 
things, how he tests the men who werk for him 


“Send them in.” 

When they came in, the spokesman, 
stepping forward, told their grievances. 
Green listened, then asked: 

“How much more money do you men 
want?" 

* Four cents an hour!" 

Green, gazing out of the window at the 
spouting furnaces, was silent. After a 
time the men filed out, shuffling back to 
the works to tell their fellows that “the 
boss had not answered." 

Green sat there for an hour, now and 
again making a request to have various 
tables of living expenses brought to him. 
An hour later Mond came in that the men 
would accept three cents an hour. 

Green did not answer. 

Meanwhile, hundreds had stopped work. 
The strike spirit was spreading and there 
was danger of the entire plant being 
closed. 

But Green, unmoved, sat figuring. 

Finally he sent out word that he wanted 
to see the committee. The members of it 
came back. They were defant—because 
they were putting on a front. But, with- 
out giving them a chance to talk, Green 
started off: 

“T heard a little while ago that you 
men were willing to return to work at a 


raise of three cents an hour." 

The committee members 
nodded their heads. 

“T don't want you to do 
that," declared Green. “I 
want you to come back to 
work at a raise of five cents 
an hour. Is that satisfac- 
tory?" 

The members of the com- 
mittee fell over each other 
getting out of the office. 
They raced down the steps, 
shouting the good news as 
they ran. The strike was over. 

Asked why he had granted 
a raise of five cents an hour 
when the men were willing 
to return for three, Green 
said: 

“The men would not have 
been satisfied with a raise of 
three cents. Living expenses, 
since their last raise, had in- 
creased practically three and 
one-half cents an hour, per 
man. Had I given each a 
three-cent raise each would 
have still been one-half cent 
shy each working hour. It 
would not have been long 
before there was another 
strike. The next one might 
be serious." 

Green has no use for the 
man who watches the clock. 

“When you have a job to 
do, get it done," he says. 
He knows no regular hours 
himself. He is just as likely to 
be found at the plant at two 
o'clock in the morning, as to 
be anywhere else. 

And there is no telling where you 
may find him at the plant, either. He 
may be in the boiler house talking with 
the engineers and stokers, or he may be 
inside one of the coking ovens. He knows 
his men—and they know him. He is 
democratic to the last syllable in the word. 
But, at the same time, there never is any 
question as to who is the “boss.” 

One afternoon one of the timekeepers, 
at quitting time, yelled up into one of 
the coke ovens: 

“Come out of that, you fellows—the 
whistle’s blowing!” 

Out scrambled Green, along with a half 
dozen Slavs, and he grinned as he said, 
“Guess you can mark me up for ten hours 
to-day.” 

Green talks to them in plain, straight 
language—and he wants them to talk to 
him the same way. “When a man comes 
in to see me, I want him to say things so I 
will understand him; and when I talk I 
want to do it so he will understand me!” 
says Green. “There isn't any such thing 
as ‘position’ at the Solvay—we all have 
our ‘jobs.’ That's what they are—noth- 
‘ng more, nothing less. I use simple 
words for everything, one-syllable words, 


if possible. They are the words we first 


learn; they are the words we remember, 
always. 

* Business men who cannot solve their 
problems do not put on their thinking 


Interesting People 


for the mind is to give it an hour or two 
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caps. The greatest exercise in the world it over' before giving a decision. Analyze 


everything you don't understand and 


of good hard thinking every day. Apply soon you will understand it.” 
common sense. Don't be afraid to ‘think 


Norman BEASLEY 


A Preacher Wi Ji Shoots Game 


VER a shooting-box on the 

shores of a reedy lake in Wis- 

consin one fall day, flies a V- 

shaped wedge of wild geese, 

silhouetted against the pastel 

sky of a faint frosty dawn. Their honk- 

honk-honk thrills the three figures crouch- 

ing in the rushes like the sound of a war 

cry. 

V Ban -bang-bang;" three geese fall, and 

the flock vanish in a twinkling, leaving 

their comrades among the grasses in the 
pond below. 

“Bully, Jenkins!" calls one figure in 
hip boots. The hunter addressed slowly 
stretches his cramped muscles. A brown 
cap pulled over the face, a brown canvas 
coat over the broad shoulders, a brown, 
lined face and steel-blue eyes appear be- 
tween. Who would recognize in this 
rough huntsman Paul Burrill Jenkins, 
panor of Immanuel Presbyterian Church, 

ilwaukee. 

When he was three years old Jenkins 
was once asked the old question, “What 
will you do when you get to be a man?” 
The little fellow replied, without an in- 
stant's hesitation, “Preach and shoot 
ducks." 

Of Huguenot-Puritan stock, of fighting 
blood is Paul B. Jenkins. A 
descendant of John Jenkins of 
Plymouth in 1635, of Eben- 
ezer Jenkins, a captain in 
the Revolutionary War, and 
of Herman Dutilh Jenkins, a 
soldier of ’63, a minister, an 
editor and a sportsman. The 
latter, his father, once wrote, 
“It was only the providence 
of God, not my own choice, 
which decided for me whether 
I was to enter a theological 
seminary or go to West Point.” 

Third in the line of minis- 
ters, fifth in the line of 
soldiers, the boy was brought 
up in the atmosphere of the 
Bible and within sound of the 
gun. At seven he began to 
fish; on his fifteenth birthday 
he was given his first gun, and 
soon after shot his first duck. 
As soon as he was old enough 
he went on hunting trips 
with his father. At twenty 
he was a good shot, at thirty 
an expert. Almost every year 
he goes to the North Woods 
with some of his church men 
or good friends for a week or 
two of deer hunting; he has 
run down wild turkey in the 
Ozarks, mallards in the Da- 
kotas, prairie chickens in 
Illinois, and "muskies" in 
the Lac du Flambeau coun- 
try. 
His interest in guns has led 
him to study firearms of 
every type, of many coun- 


tries. He has traveled far to examine rare 
kinds, has written them up, is the inven- 
tor of the improved lock which makes 
the Krag-Jenkins well-known rifle, is an 
associate editor of “The Outer’s Book," a 
sport and game monthly, and has in his 
Milwaukee study an unusual collection 
of historic and valuable firearms. 

In trap shooting "his rivirince," as 
some of his friends delight to call him, has 
few rivals. An amusing story came out 
one day, when as the guest of a certain 
Milwaukee gun club at a prize “shoot” 
he took part with the members in con- 
testing for two cups. He so far out- 
distanced his competitors that both cups 
were his, but protesting, he suggested che 
four men with the highest scores shoot 
again for the cups. This was done, but 
with the same result! 

Jenkins was going west on the Santa 
Fé one summer to a church gathering. 
An odd quartet had been dining to- 
gether: an army colonel, a navy captain, 
a cattle man, the minister. 

The train stopped on a sunburnt 

rairie. Nothing was visible except a 


‘town ” of prairie dogs; one prairie dog in 
particular, a big fellow, sat up straight, un- 
daunted by the stoppage of the Limited. 


- 


PAUL B. JENKINS AND SON 


Mr. Jenkins is pastor of Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church in Milwaukee. He is a splendid hunter and 
a great believer in the value of getting out of doors 


* Wish I had my rifle here," the minis- 
ter muttered. The cattle man looked at 
him, and laughed—significantly. The 
colonel's eye measured the distance. He 
smiled itely and said, "It's a good 
indeed yards if it’s an inch, sir. It 
would take a mighty good shot—” 

“1 beg your pardon,” said a soft voice 
at the door of the smoking-room, “I 
heard someone wishing for a rifle. I have 
one here that I’m taking to my husband 
at Las Vegas.” 

“Its up to you, Reverend,” guffawed 
the cattle man. *'I'll bet the cigars you're 
sorry you spoke.” " 

There was nothing else for the minister 
to do. He took the gun, studied the sights 
a moment, stepped off the train, cuddled 
the stock an instant to his cheek, and be- 
fore the eyes of the astonished group, shot 
down the prairie dog. 

The cattle man extended his hand. “I 
beg your pardon for thinking you were 
bluffing, Reverend," he said, "but, you 
see, I never met your kind before. d 

ou know as well as I do that they'll never 

elieve this when I tell it at the ranch.” 
Then he said, “Gentlemen, it's up to me. 
What will you have?" 

* Lemonade for me," said the minister. 

"'The same," said the 
Southern colonel. 

“One more,” said the cap- 
tain. 

"See here, gentlemen," 
said the cattle man, as he sec 
down his bottle, "I've seen 
queer things to-day. We heard 
the reverend wah for a gun 
and it come, and we seen what 
he done with it. But now I 
offer three men a drink, a 
Southern colonel and an army 
officer at that, and they take 
lemonade!” 

“What’s us kids going to 
do now?" a small Kansas City 
boy was heard to wail, when 
his minister was called from 
that city to Milwaukee, for 
this man had gathered a 

roup of lads in his church 

Daca: fitted up a shoot- 
ing gallery, and organized a 
club whose membership de- 
pended on regular attend- 
ance at Sunday-school! 

So perfect had been this 
association of guns and reli- 
gion that one member of this 
club, when questioned about 
the son of another minister, 
replied, “Oh, he’s a nice fellow, 
but I don’t think his father 
is any kind of a minister.” 

“Why not?” was the as- 
tonished rejoinder. 

“Well, you see, I’ve been 
all over the house, and there 
ain’t a gun on the place.” 

MOORE SPRINGER 


A Stenographer Who Turned Into a Sales Agent 


HELEN A. COURTNEY 


A Seattle young lady who sells fire apparatus. In this picture she 
is at the driver’s seat in one of the machines that she is agent for 


HEN “Old Man Oppor- 

tunity” knocked upon the 

door of a certain Seattle 

oung lady, he did not 

have to knock twice. In- 

stead, he was admitted instantly, and now 

the door bears the simple legend: ‘‘ Motor 
Fire Apparatus—Helen A. Courtney.” 

One might well expect a woman who 

entered the typically masculine field of 

fire apparatus salesmanship to be of the 

well-known mannish type. The contrary 

is true. Miss Courtney lost none of her 


femininity when she entered this branch . 


of salesmanship and became the only 
fire apparatus saleslady in America, and 
doubtless in the world. 

While her “line” weighs nearly ten 
thousand pounds, she herself weighs less 
than one hundred. She is four feet eleven 
and one-half inches tall, and is twenty-five 

ears old. Her hair is blond and matched 
E big blueeyes. Her cheeks are pink, and 
at first glance she would be taken for a 
photoplay star or modishly dressed 
society girl, instead of a saleswoman who 
must of necessity convince cold, matter- 
of-fact city fathers that her fire appara- 
tus is superior to that of her competitors’. 

Previous to becoming the Northwestern 
representative of one of the largest fire 
apparatus manufacturers in ‘America, 
Miss Courtney was a stenographer in 
their. Seattle office. Later, changes took 
place by which the local representative 
resigned, leaving the position vacant. 
Miss Courtney was instructed to take 
charge of the routine office work. 

Shortly thereafter it was rumored that 
Aberdeen, Washington, was in the market 
for fire apparatus. Recognizing it as 
Opportunity's knock, Miss Courtney 
wired the home office for permission to 
spend “just one day in Aberdeen." Per- 
mission was granted with misgivings. 

She was not taken seriously by the 
city dads until they began hurling 
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technical questions at her. She passed 
safely through the barrage, and took her 
first objective after a fifteen-minute dis- 
cussion of motors, bearings, transmis- 
sions, brakes, governors, ignition systems 
and gallons per minute at designated 
pump pressure. 

An astonished but delighted factory 
was advised of her success by wire, and 
her appointment as Northwestern repre- 
sentative followed as a matter of course. 

It is a comparatively easy matter for a 
charming woman or girl to sell perfume or 
candy; but when it comes to selling fire 
apparatus at ten thousand dollars a 
machine, it is a cold business proposition, 
and appearance counts less than a 
thorough knowledge of the “line.” To 
obtain the necessary knowledge, Miss 
Courtney took a course in automotive 
engineering, and it was a course that re- 
quired the donning of overalls and all of 
the grease and dirt that goes with the 
taking down and assembling of motors. 

As a result, in a technical discussion of 
motors and pumps, she can hold her own 
with the best of them, and throughout 
the Northwest she is not only known, but 
is taken seriously— na by her 
competitors. Nor did she stop at her own 
line, because she soon discovéred that the 
people with whom she discussed fire a 
paratus frequently liked to discuss iub 
jects of the day, and to that end she has 
found a close study of the leading periodi- 
cals invaluable. She also makes it a point 
to read the daily papers from the front 
page to the advertising section. 

“While a discussion of fire apparatus is 
always interesting to me," she explained, 
“others have different ideas and prefer to 
discuss.them at. times.” 

Fo that end she drives home her point 
in as few words as possible, and has found 
that a few minutes' discussion leaves a 
better impression than a long-drawn-out 
talk on the same point. 


* And I never question a competitor's 
apparatus,” she 'added, “for the homely 
oi pia that a ‘knock is a boost’ is true 
in everything. It is an admission that you 
fear competition, and cannot meet it on 
an equal basis. Rather, I grant the merits 
of a competitor's machine, then endeavor 
to prove wherein my own excels. 

"I have been asked repeatedly by 
curious people why I do' not dress man- 
nishly. Well, why should I? I am a 
woman, and because I am a woman I like 
pretty things, and wear them. Merely be- 
cause my business is usually carried on by 
men is not sufficient reason for trying to 
put aside my femininity or individuality 
and attempting to look and act like a man. 
When necessity requires that I don men's 
clothing for the purpose of working on a 
motor, I can do so and have done so. If 
an article has merit it can be sold regard- 
less of who sells 1t or of how the seller is 
dressed. 

I believe the fire apparatus manu- 
factured by our company is the best, 
and, believing it, I can talk convincingly. 
I have not had so very much experience, 
but I have learned that the secret of 
salesmanship—if there is a secret—can be 
summed up in two words: confidence and 
consideration, confidence in your line and 
consideration and fair play for your com- 
petitors.” 

Miss Courtney not only knows fire ap- 
paratus from A to Z, but also knows each 
part of its several hundred by its first 
name, and could, if the need should ever 
arise, drive to a fire any of the motor- 
driven type of apparatus. “It-looks big, 
even ios Lave but it is surprisingly easy 
to handle,” she explained. 

Miss Courtney’s latest success is a 
sixty-thousand-dollar contract awarded 
by the City of Seattle. Not a bad stroke 
of business for a young lady who has been 
selling fire apparatus less than two years. 

FRANK RICHARDSON PIERCE 
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“With Campbell s fare so rich and rare 
Just give me a husky spoon 

Then every day will bloom like May 
And smile like sunny June." 


“I’m hungry for it!” 
Yes, 1920 has an eager 


welcome ready for this 
favorite Campbell's kind. 
Nourishing food at 
reasonable cost is the New 
Year's biggest problem. And 


no product in your larder. 


gives you more practical 
help in solving it than 


Campbell's 


Vegetable Soup 


It combines fifteen different 
vegetables beside barley, 
“macaroni alphabets and a 
satisfying beef stock. 

Enjoyed by everyone, rich 
in necessary strength-giving 
elements, this tempting soup 
is also one of the most 
economical foods you can buy. 


21 kinds 15c a can 


LOOKS PORRI TZOA 
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HE FIRST PRACTICAL FIRE EXTIN — 


If You Are Big Enough to Sell 
The Biggest Idea of Ten Years 
Write Me Personally 


C. Louis Allen 


For many years I have been identified with the development of the fire extinguisher 
business—preaching fire protection, selling fire protection and devoting my energy to 
helping reduce this country's staggering annual fire loss of 15,000 lives and $290,000,000 
in property. 

From actual contact I know that right now—at work, at play, in their homes— 
the great bulk of our hundred millions of people are without fire protection. I know 
that about 50% of them are about 80% sold on the NEED of buying fire protection. But 
they have not yet actually purchased fire extinguishers because of the barrier of 
high price—especially as several extinguishers are needed for adequate protection. 


This great field is as untouched today as it was ten years ago because no one has 
ever been able to produce the type of fire extinguisher that would answer the popular 
demand for practicability, simplicity and low cost. 


PRONTO, described on the opposite page, is the answer. PRONTO is what the 
millions want—what they can use— what they can afford. PRONTO is what the mer- 
chants want—what they can sell with least sales resistance. PRONTO is what busi- 
ness men want— because it gives instant and complete protection at a reasonable price. 


For over six months I have put PRONTO to every logical test for service and sale- 
ability and I am satisfied that it is RIGHT. Its spontaneous acceptance by retail trade 
and industrial plants furnishes convincing proof. 


Now I am ready to nationalize PRONTO. And to 
accomplish this end QUICKLY I want to connect up with 
about twelve men who have the ability to organize their 
own sales forces and to secure quick distribution in the 
few rich territories not yet closed. They must be able to 
sell large PRONTO installations to big interests. They 
must have the ability to pick and train other men to sell 
through usual trade channels. And they must have the 
financial backing to control and build a big sound business 
of their own. 

If you are the type of man who thinks in terms of ten 
thousand the first year, write me personally. Tell me 
who you are; what you have done; give me some busi- 
ness references and your banking connections. This is a 
big proposition and can be handled only by ‘big men. § ... 
Correspondence will be strictly confidential. - 


C. Louis Allen, President 


THE ALLEN CORPORATION 
546 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK 
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Fire Protection You Can Afford! 


RONTO 


STOPS FIRE QUICK 


Suppose YOUR fire comes tonight? Are you prepared fo stop it quick? Re- 
member, fire does break out somewhere every 30 seconds—every 35 minutes a 
human soul is sacrificed to fire. 


The only way you can be really prepared is to have a simple, sure-working, 
quick-acting extinguisher handy wherever fire might break 
out—TO STOP IT QUICK! Ordinarily this would be ex- 
pensive. But not with PRONTO. 


PRONTO is inexpensive because it is simple. Has only 
five parts, including the liquid. No valves, levers, pumps or 
other costly complications to “operate” or get out of order. 
Installed in a simple fool-proof bracket. When fire breaks out 
simply pull from bracket and dash contents into base of flames. 
That’s all there is to it. 


PRONTO Liquid is the most deadly fire extinguishing 
agent known to science. Twice as heavy as water and can be 
effectively thrown any practical distance. When it strikes fire 
it forms a heavy non-inflammable gas that blankets the flames 
and kills the fire instantly. Doesn’t drench like water, but 
drives off oxygen and CHOKES the fire. Even gasoline, oil 
and electric fires can’t live under PRONTO. 


Pull from bracket 
and dash contents 
into base of fire. 


Yet it won't injure, stain or spot delicate fabrics, wall paper, 
furniture or anything else. Won't leave even a wet spot. 


But the BIG thing is that PRONTO costs so little that you 
can afford to install it wherever fire might break out. You 
can put one in six different rooms for less cost than one ordin- 
ary extinguisher. 


$1.50 Each-6 for $8.50 ; 


Cap comes off as 
it leaves bracket. 


. P d 
This coupon y M 
Put PRONTO in every room—near the fireplace, the furnace, in the garage will bri ou 4 Corporation 
and don’t forget the automobile. If your dealer hasn't received his supply nng y 546 Greenwich 
yet, mail us the attached coupon and we'll ship PRONTO to you direct, St.. New York 
express prepaid. But don't put off Remember a fire starts somewhere PRONTO by 4 
every 30 seconds. return mail Z Enclosed please find 


THE ALLEN CORPORATION L aires prepaid the number 


C. LOUIS ALLEN, President of PRONTOS covered by re- 


mittance. My favorite store is: 
546 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK P 


pÓÓ€Ó€———ÁÓÀ— —————————— «€ name is 


ONE ORDINARY EXTINGUISHER Asen 


410 Porter Street, Lansing, Michigan 
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Ready, Reliable Power for Hoisting 


LACE a Novo D H—and it’s ready to run. 
No time lost in waiting for a boiler to be 
fired up, or a motor wired. 


Like all other Novo Outfits, the D H Hoist 
is simple in construction, easy to operate. 
Quickly started and stopped. Every part is 
made in our own factory, every casting sea- 
soned and tested— adding Durability to 
Reliability. 

The complete line of Novo Hoists includes six types 
and fifty sizes, ranging from 4 to 15 H. P., and de- 
signed for various services— lifting ore, coal, and 
building materials, hauling scrapers, back-filling, pile 
driving, log loading, lumber piling. 


And every Novo Hoisting Outfit carries with it the 
Novo Service, which plays its vitally important part 
in keeping Novo Power on the job, all over the world. 

Novo Engines, 114 to 15 H. P. Furnished to operate on gasoline, 


kerosene, distillate, natural or artificial gas. Outfits for Pumping, 
Hoisting, Air Compressing, Sawing. Write for full information 


Neve NGINE CO. 
Clarence E. t. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Chicago: 800 
London Concrete Machinery Co., London, Ontario—Canadian Distributors 


— 


New York: 1617 Woolworth Building | 
Old Colony Building 


Here Are the 
Signs of Indigestion 


(Continued from page 57) 


| mother, let your daughter, just through a 


course in domestic science, come into the 
kitchen; if she wants to revolutionize the 
family fare, it might be a good thing to 
allow her to do it. She may tell you 
that the state of mind you are in when 
you eat has a good deal to do with indi- 

estion; that you ought, if possible, to 
banah trouble while you are eating; that 
the table is no place for family rows, and 
that, if you must row, |you should do so 
between meals. 

These, also, are words of wisdom, for 
experiments in artificial feeding have 
shown that when a man is angry or 
frightened or worried or even excited, he 
does not digest even digestible and well- 
prepared foods. Don't go too far with 
this idea, however. Freedom from trouble- 
some thoughts or excitement will not 
enable you to digest indigestible food. 

And things do not stand still, not even 
indigestion; you will either get better or 
worse. The mild and infrequent symp- 
toms may become more severe and more 
frequent, and turn into more serious 
symptoms— pain, for instance, which, as 
I have said, 1s a red lantern waved across 
the track of your life. Ahead may lie 
ulcer of the stomach; and ahead of that 
the fatal enemy, cancer. 


AM not an alarmist, and the stomach is 

tolerant; it will overlook many abuses; 
but constant dripping wears away a stone, 
and constant Abuse and carelessness in 
this matter of eating is apt to injure even 
the stoutest vieta A 

And, unfortunately, indigestion doesnot 
always warn you that you are eating too 
much. Every physician is familiar with 
the type of man who at middle age or 
below that point comes into the office for 
an examination—the stout, ruddy, hearty 
man who "never was sick a day in his 
life" and “who doesn't know what indi- 

estion is,” but who of late has been 
iag “all down and out.” 

Questions sometimes reveal the fact 
that all his life such a man has eaten like 
a gourmand—steak for breakfast and a 
big one at that, and smothered in onions, 
a heavy lunch containing more meat, and 
an enormous dinner of rich and highly 
seasoned foods. 

And examination of this type of man 
too frequently shows high blood pressure, 
hardening of the arteries, maybe kidney 
trouble. Many times the man's usefulness 
is past, his arteries those of an old man— 
and a man is as old as his arteries; and 
the only explanation of his condition 
seems to be that he has been busily en- 
gaged in digging his grave with his teeth. 

ndigestion would have been a friend in 
that it would have warned him long ago. 


DR. STANLEY M. RINEHART will 
have an article next month about the 
heart, ‘‘the greatest pump in the 
world." It is full of interesting facts 
and sound advice. 


The illustration above shows the first Federal 
ever made. Sold in 1910 and delivered personally 
by Mr. M. L. Pulcher, President of the Federal 
Motor Truck Company. This truck is still in daily 
service after pur ten years of continuous usage. 

* E 

Toda: Federals are used in every conceivable 
line of icine in all the principal nations and 
countries throughout the world. 

» * * 

It is one of the most interesting and gratifying 

facts in Federal history that 62% of Federal sales 
ave been re-sales to Federal owners so well satis- 

fied with their first purchase that nothing but 
“Another aed wil do 


* 

Since the very ered of the Federal Motor 
Truck Company, there have been no radical 
changes in the personnel or policies of the organ- 
ization. 

* B * 

Founded on the broad principles of building the 
best motor truck that engineering brains and 
human skill can produce. Federal has grown u 
with the industry in a solid, substantial way which 
has required no re-organization or re- financing to 
maintain its hold on trade or public favor. 

* * * 

Federal has made no false moves in offering a 
model or type of motor truck which did not stand the 
acid test of hardest usage in owners' hands. From 

lel "A" down to the present line, every truck 

has represented an increasingly successful series 

of mechanical and manufacturing achievements. 
* * * 


The Federal war record is one of which eve: 
Federal officer and employee may be justly rond. 
On the border and on the fighting front in Peroni 
—under every conceivable form of tas and abuse— 
Federal trucks SET ified in unfailing service the 
100% loyalt: production efficiency at the 
factory “bac bae d in the States." 


The Federal today 
is the fruit of ten 
years' study and ef- 
fort—the experience 
of a decade of truck 
manufacture. 
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The world knows no short-cut to great accomplishment— 
it comes only as the fruit of pains-taking effort—of experience. 


The pilot who guides his ship safely past the dangerous 
shoals has sailed those waters before. 


The manufacturers who build a successful motor truck 
have learned from cold, hard experience —have solved prob- 
lem after problem—ironed out mechanical and merchandising 
tangles—and built better each succeeding year because they 
knew from experience. 


Experience of this sort cannot be bought in any market of 
the world. It is priceless. It can never belong to beginners 
or transients—it is never known by stock schemers or the 
insincere. 


Experience has built the Federal motor truck as it stands 
today—without a peer in the field of scientific endeavor—a 
practical, steel-hard freighter carrying its burdens faithfully 
and constantly at low cost. 


The Federal more than ever is making good—even in these 
exacting times— because its builders have known the ex- 
perience of a decade. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


One to Five Ton Capacities 
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Beautiful Lighting Fixtures are no longer prohibitive in cost. By 
improved, methods of manufacture and distribution we are now 
offering through selected dealers lighting fixtures of sound con- 
struction and the highest artistic quality at lower prices than were 


are so designed that they are appropriate 
both for the mansion on the hill and the 
cottage in the valley—and the following 
prices speak for themselves: 


No. 513, Bracket—1 light, antique bronze 
finish $7.50 
Wéstvot"Rednes: 550.5 .5. Reed 8.00 


Colonial silver finish............. 9.25 
West of Rockiés, ......... 5: .. 9.75 


No. 53, Electrolier—5 light, antique an 


Colonial silver finish 


West of Rockies 
(The figures quoted do not include lamps or shades.) 


* EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


Established 1844 
Meriden, Connecticut 


If you will drop us 


a line we will give 
you name of the 
nearest accredited 
Miller dealer. 


(ii 


» 


What I Think is the 
Matter—W hat I 
Would Do About It 


FIRST PRIZE 
If We Don't Produce, We'll 


Starve 


HE TROUBLE: We are facing an 

enormous world loss. How great 

that loss is no man knows. The 
world is like a merchant whose books have 
been burnt with his warehouse, and 
whose factory hands have quit work for 
five years. 

For five years, scores of millions of men 
have been withdrawn from useful pro- 
duction to assist in the work of destruc- 
tion. We have not only lost a great part 
of the world's normal production, but we 
have also destroyed billions of dollars’ 
worth of prior production, in cities and 
towns wrecked, coal mines flooded, oil 
wells fired, railways and canals ruined, 
ships and cargoes sent to the bottom. 

t is true, Money has not been de- 
stroyed. It has been multiplied. But 
money is not wealth—we must under- 
stand that. Production alone is wealth. 
Money is only good for what it will buy; 
it is useless without production. All the 
world's money will not buy one ounce of 
coal more than is produced. We can pay 
a higher price for what there is, in our 
anxiety to get our share. And we can 
watch the dollar shrink as the cost of 
living rises. Your savings account, your 
income, your fixed salary, are worth 
about half what they were ten years ago. 
If there were no production, they would 
be worth nothing. 

The Complication: The need for pro- 
duction is so great that the worker can 
ask almost any price for his labor. The 
wholesaler and the retailer can ask almost 
any price for their goods. The things we 
need are scarce—the clothing, the fuel and 
the food—and we must have them at any 
price. Even more serious than this de- 
mand for money is the restriction. of 
production. The worker loves money; he 
does not love work. He reasons that as he 
can get more and more pay, he can afford 
to do less and less work. Six, or four, 
hours a day will suit him nicely. He is 
burning the world’s candle at both ends. 

‘The Remedy: Propuce! Propuce! 
Let every honest man get to work, in 
field and factory, mine and mill. Let the 
State set a limit on prices to stop unlawful 

rofit. Let the producers (Capital and 
Libor both) share their just profits and 
concentrate on production. every 
newspaper, every preacher and statesman 
cry " Produce!" 

EcowoMizE! That is every man's 
duty now. Let every good citizen live 
simply and work hard. We must eat less, 
wear out our old clothes, burn less fuel, 
dispense with luxuries, until the suppl 
exceeds the demand, and food, clothes, feel, 
are plentiful and cheap. In the sweat of 
| our brows we must eat bread till the 
world's loss is wiped out by honest work. 

G. E. C. 
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JE! us see what grounds we 

4 have for believing the Hup- 
mobile to be the best car of its 
class in the world. 


Well, take the matter of Jong 
life alone: Isn’t it a conspicuous 
fact that it is almost impossible 
to “kill” a Hupmobiler 


And, when you stop to think of 
it, isn’t long life—which means, 
of course, long-continued, satis- 
factory service—a matter of 
prime importance? 


Here, undoubtedly, you have 
one very good reason why our 
belief has now become practi- 
cally a public conviction. 
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SECOND PRIZE 


Three Things I Must Do 


I AM an employee. To-day my salary is 
just double what it was four years ago. 
And am I as contented as I was on a 
small salary? No! The cost of everything 
I turn to buy eats into my pocketbook so 
greedily that at the end of the week I am 
worse off than I was four years ago on 
half my salary. And if any one thing 
causes real unrest amongst the working 
class, it is the inevitable struggle to make 
ends meet—the hand-to-mouth living 
from month to month, the empty pocket- 
book at the end of each week and the 
utter hopelessness of ever getting ahead in 
this world's goods. The average American 
is ambitious to provide a good home for 
his family and to lay away a little nest 
egg for the rainy day he knows will some- 
time come to him. There is no surer way 
to a contented America than a savings 
account in every home. No man who is 
reasonably independent in this world's 
goods is looking for a better living con- 
dition. 

But—when he sees the utter hopeless- 
ness of accomplishing this; when, no 
matter how he works and tries, he sees his 
earnings more than eaten up by the de- 
mands on his pocketbook; when he sees 
the poorhouse staring him in the face in 
his old age—right there you have the 
makings of discontent; and discontent is 
the breeding grounds of Bolshevism in 
America to-day. 

As for the cure, I believe it rests largely 
with me, the average American workman. 

First: It is my primary duty, in these 
days, to work just a little harder than I 
have ever worked before. Prices never 
have and never will be reduced through 
the medium of law or price control. How- 
ever much we may try to fool ourselves 
that this or that political party—be it 
Republican, Democrat, Socialist, Bolshe- 
vist or Red—will reduce prices, or get a 
corner on happiness and contentment, we 
must always remember that the grand old 
law of supply and demand has never yet 
taken a back seat when it comes to regu- 
lating prices. What the world needs is 
more production on the part of every man 


for an increase in salary. This was readily 
granted. The additional money had been 
given so willingly that he concluded he 
must be worth even more, and within 
a few weeks he approached his employer 

. with another demand. This, too, was 
met, but the youth remained dissatisfied. 
The third time he filed a request for more 
money the firm demurred: 

“I know all about your business,” said 
the conceited youth, "and either, you'll 

ay me what I'm really worth or I'll leave. 
Vou can’t get along without me.” 

“Oh,” replied the president of the 
company, "that's rather a broad state- 
ment! What should we do if you were 
suddenly to die?" 

. "Well," stammered the young man, 


must realize that 


and woman in it. And when you and I 
and John Smith in unison produce just 
a little more than we ever have before, 
then the supply will meet the demand, 
and not till then will the cost of living be 
reduced. 

Seconp: I owe it to myself to keep my 
mind open and growing. In a world 
where changes are coming as fast as this, 
the man who lets his thoughts stand still 
is bound to be left behind and find him- 
self out of tune with the rest of the world. 
Whether we like the changes that are go- 
ing on or not, the important thing is that 
they are going on, and it is our business to 
keep our minds so open that we can revise 
our ideas to fit new conditions. 

FiNALLY: I owe it to myself and the 
world to master my fears with my faith. 
The blackest hour is always the one 
before the dawning; we must think of the 
world as undergoing a new birth; and we 

birth, the greatest of 
all blessings, can never take place except 
to the accompaniment of pain and grief 
and agony and tears. A. R. P. 


THIRD PRIZE 
We Want Too Many Luxuries 


I AM a business woman and have always 
drawn a fairly good salary; have within 
the past ten years bought and paid for a 
comfortable home and supported that 
home for two people. I have had to do 
some close figuring and thinking, but I 
have always been able to pay the bills. 
'The trouble with the most of us is the 
desire for the best and the willingness to 
pay for it. The majority of us are wage or 
salary earners—when prices are increased 
salaries and wages are not increased 
correspondingly. We have nothing on 
which we can increase the price to meet 
that of others, yet many of us are un- 
willing to buy anything but the best, re- 
gardless of the cost. We hear people every 
day, women especially, say, *' Aren't prices 
staggering? Do you know the only suit or 
coat I can find that I would have will cost 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars! But 
what are you going to do—you have to 


(Continued from page 5r) 
“in that case of course you would have to 
get along." 

“Then, in this case," retorted the 
president, "we'll just consider you as 
dead." 

We laughed together over that con- 
ceited man’s downfall. My father thought 
it a splendid joke, or pretended to. “It 
taught him a lesson he sadly needed,” he 
added; and I realize now that the purpose 
of my father’s frequent repetition of that 
story was ONE me a lesson I might 
some day need. Later he amplified the 
idea by adding: 

“Don’t think people can’t get along 
without you, for they can. The thing to 
do is so to live and act that they won’t 
want to get along without you.” 


have clothes?” Such a remark was re- 
cently made by a woman whose salary is 
a little less than the price of the garments 
mentioned, yet she will give for one gar- 
ment more than a month's salary—even 
take pride in announcing it. 

I know a woman who paid for a gar- 
ment twice what I gave for a similar one 
from the same merchant, said no one 
would have the cheaper ones after seeing 
the material in them, yet I feel sure, after 
both of us had purchased them, no one 
would have noticed any appreciable 
difference. . 

Too many of us are willing to pay any 
price for what we want, and just so long 
as this continues just so long will high 
prices be charged. We naturally expect 
some increases on account of conditions 

enerally; but salaries and wages have 
een increased to the extent that if we 
were willing to live as we did five years 
ago we could manage, and in the event 
we did prices would decrease from lack of 
purchasers. . 

As for food, it is often economical to 
buy the best; but we ought to know when 
something less expensive is just as whole- 
some, when to say, “That is too high, I 
cannot afford it.’ 

A false pride makes many of us hesitate 
to say that, and makes most of us live 
beyond our means. We all want, and 
should have, if we earn it, a comfortable 
living, with a margin for emergencies, but 
these, along with luxuries, are often the 
“bare living” we hear about. It is useless, 
and socialistic, to say we ought to have 
what we want, and as much as others; 
and, if we belong to the wage and salary 
earning class, continually to demand in- 
creases of employers only causes an in- 
crease somewhere else that we have to 
pay in the long run. 

t seems to me, therefore, that the 
solution of the problem is to look at it 
calmly and fairly, and decide that we have 
to deny ourselves some luxuries. In other 
words, let us live within our incomes, as 
we all probably get what we are really 
worth, and in time things will become 
adjusted as to supply and demand, 
shortage of labor, high prices, and every- 
thing that goes to make our days blue and 
nights black. O. L. A. 


What My Father Did for Me 


My father made no distinctions of 
dress or class between men. There were 
but two kinds of men in his catalogue— 
good and bad. If he thought them bad, 
he told me why, and urged me never to be 
like them. I remember one day we were 
stopped on the street by a wreck of hu- 
manity. He was dirty, drunken, ill- 
smelling, and repulsive to the sight. 

“That,” said my father, after we had 

assed on, "is what drink does to a man. 

“ake a good look at him, my boy, and 
remember him always." 

, I have heard many temperance lectures 
since, but none so vivid or so lasting as 
that one. 

After we came to America, where 
Father had elected to start life anew, 
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Mes amies américaines: 

To you comes this greater 
New Year! 

Is it not wonderful to know 
that the world is moving 
forward to better things— 
greater happiness—more 
content ? 

And with the New Year— 
Djer-Kiss. . . Djer-Kiss more 
perfect than ever! Djer-Kiss 
supreme in its purity and 


m refinement! Djer-Kiss more 
; desired by you than ever 
before! 


Is it not delightful to think 


EXTRACT 
SACHET 


~ 


*ROUGE 


Le Nouvel An 


TOILET WATER 
FACE POWDER 


w 
er- 
Made in France only 


*LIP-STICK 


*These two Spécialités blended in America » | 
with pure Djer-Kiss essence from Frances 


that in mes Spécialités de 
Djer- Kiss — Parfum, Talc, 
Face Powder and the rest— 
you have found so great an 
addition to your already 
exquisite beauty? 

Here is a charming resolu- 
tion of the New Year: 
"Djer-Kiss shall grace my 
toilette so dainty every month 
in the year—every day in 
the month—of this joyous 
1020." 

Avec l'assurance de mes 


sentiments sincères, Z , 


NEW DJER-KISS CALENDAR 


Four beautiful Djer-Kiss pictures reproduced in rich colors. In size each is 6 in. by 9 in. The pictures 
are tied together with silk cord. 'This calendar will be attractive and useful in your bedroom or on your 
desk. It is sent to you in return for 6c. Write to Alfred H. Smith Co., 20 West 34th Street, New York. 


VEGETALE 
TALC—SOAP 
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following the failure of his business 
venture in England, I continued to make 
those Sunday-morning walks with him to 
the place of his employment. He was 
bookkeeper for a lubricator factory in 
Detroit, Michigan. 

If ever I visited the factory during the 
week days I was permitted to follow him 
about the place. I learned from him then 
that any man, no matter how grimy his 
work made him nor how soiled his 
clothing, was worthy and fit for me to 
associate with if he was honest, straight- 
forward, and clean of speech. 

Nor was my father more friendly to one 
man than to another. I never knew him 
to flatter a rich man or to scorn a poor 
man. Once he told me that the way to 
know men is to know what they are 
thinking; and that the way to know what 
men are thinking is to listen patiently to 
their conversation. 

From my father I learned in that wa 
that every honest man who does his work 
well is a citizen. I had heard it said 
that clothes do not make the man; my 
father taught me to understand that 
statement. Had I been allowed to judge 
by appearances I should have lost many 
a true friend. 

We were English until the month of 
May, 1891. Then we left England to be- 
come American. The first legal act that I 
performed as a man of twenty-one years 


was to swear allegiance to the Stars and 
Stripes. 

“The United States," he often said to 
me, "is the greatest country on earth. 
In no other country are people so happy, 
so prosperous, and so contented. What- 
ever any man may tell you in the future, 
be loyal to this Government. Respect its 
flag and honor its institutions. This is the 
land of opportunity. I wish I had come 
here sooner. But you will grow up here, 
and I want you to be an American citizen. 
Under this country’s flag you can become 
anything you wish, if you have the 
strength and the ability and the will to 
persevere. Here you may live your life 
unhampered. Remember England kindly 
as the land of your birth, but stick to and 
stand by the United States, the land of 
your opportunity!" 

Never in his six brief years of hard 
struggle—and he encountered the panic 
of 1892—or of the happiness and peace 
which came to him as his life was closing, 
did he once regret his coming here. Not 
once did he compare the United States 
unfavorably with England. To him this 
was the better land. Its interests were his 
interests, and he entered as far as he 
could into the support of all things which 
make for Americanism. From the day 
we joined him here, the United States 
was his homeland and his country, which 
he bade“us to love and to serve. 


I find that I have but barely touched 
the account of my indebtedness to my 
father. I have purposely omitted the 
items of common need which he furnished, 
always gladly, however great the personal 
sacrifice entailed. [ have taken for granted 
the years of my schooling, as I have all 
the things which called merely for an 
expenditure of money. ‘ 

e left us little in the way of worldly 
wealth; but to-day, as I run over the pages 
of my memory and recall the splendor of 
his service, I hnd that my debt to him is 
one which the best I shall ever do, or be, 
will but partially repay. 

For the bigger and finer things of life 
were his bequests to me. 

I owe to him the years of peace and 
comfort-that have been mine. 

.I have made good friends and true, 
because my father taught me how lasting 
friendships are made. . 

I have found much happiness in life, 
because he taught me i happiness - 
could be found. 

I have traveled not far, but safely, be- 
cause he taught me wisely. 

I have been spared regret and shame 
and misery and the embarrassment of 
thoughtless follies by the tact and genius 
of his counsel; and scarcely a day goes by, 
even now, that I do not discover, in my 
heritage from him, some new vein of 
riches. 


What I Owe My Father—Prize Contest Announcement 


NE cannot read the above article by 

“Eddie” Guest without being stirred 
to questioning—perhaps uneasy question- 
ing. We are always recognizing our debt 
to “the mother who bore us." But, as a 
rule, we say little, and possibly we think 
little, about the part “ Father" has played 
in our lives. 

Let's sit down now and search the rec- 
ord. What do you owe to your father? 
Perhaps in his quiet way he gave you the 
standards by which you measure yourself 
and others. His example of honest hard 


work may be at the root of your own in- 
dustry and integrity. His understanding 
and sympathy may have been a sure ref- 
uge in times of discouragement and trou- 
ble. Perhaps he was severe, even harsh; 
and you say you owe him little or nothing. 
But don't be too sure about that. Maybe 
the traits which make your own character 
strong, which are helping you most in your 
career, are the very ones he transmitted to 
you. Tell us how your father has helped 
you; what his example means to you; and 
all the ways in which his character and his 


companionship have fitted you to play 
our part in life. Give Father his innings. 
Tell us what he has done for you. 

For the best letters of about 500 words 
we offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, 
second prize; $5, third prize. Competition 
closes January 15th. Winning letters will 
appear in the April number. Competi- 
tions to these contest will not be returned 
unless especially requested and if postage 
is enclosed. Address Contest Editor, THE 
AMERICAN Maca?INE, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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with us, and of course all families possess 
Marys and Johns. If you discover anything 
more in the town records I'll be very grateful, 
though | hate no end to put you to a lot of 
trouble. I've got along all right without ances- 
tors up to now, and it won't hurt me to exist a 
while longer in the same condition! 

Where can Í find more of your stories? I've 
read this one three times. 

With best wishes and much gratitude, 

JouN C. ALANDALE. 


Marcia did not hesitate this time. She 
went to the typewriter, and had little 
trouble in producing the following missive: 


Drak Mr. ALANDALE: Your answer to my 
letter has just come, but | have already 
searched the town records without success. In 
fact, 1 can't get hold of the older ones, and the 
only Alandale mentioned during the last thirty 
years is in a marriage license: a Thomas Alan- 
dale from Dakota, who married a native of our 
town by the name of Smith, whose fainily has 
long since moved away. | vues in the old days 


(Continued from page 23) 


they weren't so fussy about reporting births as 
they are now. 

You see 1 can get you no satisfactory infor- 
mation. lf you know of any way in which I 
can discover anything, don't hesitate to tell 
me. The only place you can find any more of 
my stories is in the bottom drawer of my bu- 
reau! Sincerely, MARCIA ADAMS. 


"Vis strange how quickly one becomes 
accustomed to a life of sin! Marcia had no 
twinges whatever when she dropped this 
letter in the mail box. She only wondered 
if Mr. Alandale would answer it; and he 
must have answered it at once, for another 
gray envelope arrived with all speed. 

Marcia had written “John” all about 
Mr. Alandale; but she had not told her 
mother, nor her brother " Richard.” She 
had had no chance to concoct John's re 
ply, and was undecided whether to have 
him understand, or to make him furiously 
jealous, which would be a new and inter- 


esting situation. After reading Mr. 
Alandale’s third note she decided on the 


latter course. 


Dear Miss ApAMs: You certainly deserve a 
medal for answering my note so promptly, and 
for going to all this trouble for a perfect 
stranger. lf Indiana wasn't so far away Id 
send you a bunch of violets. As it is, Pm send- 
ing some candy by parcel post; but it's not 
what [ want to send, Marcia \dams. Perhaps 
you'll think l'm only paving the way for more 
trouble when Í ask another favor, but | hope 
you'll. understand. 

I've always hated neglected graveyards, and 
| judge from what you write that my ancestors 
are lying in just such a spot. Will you hire 
someone to fix things neatly and send the bill 
to me? But if this is asking too much, please tell, 
me. 

If E only secre an editor I'd show my appre- 
dation more substantially. I'd like awfully to 
yet hold of the contents of that bureau drawer! 
Eagerly awaiting your reply, I am, faithfully 
yours, Joun C. ALANDALE. 
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Next morning, when a five-pound box 
of sweets arrived from Indiana, Marcia 
sent the following note in the first mail: 


DEAR Mr. ALANDALE: The box of candy 
arrived this morning; and I fear you are very 
extravagant, or else you think I have a perfect 
regiment of small brothers and sisters. The 
truth is, my one remaining relative consists of a 
grandmother, so I believe your candy will last 
the rest of my natural life. I feel as if I'd in- 
herited a fortune, and if my employer, Judge 
Allen, were not on his vacation, qa would join 
his thanks to mine, for he is as fond of sweets 
as I am, though I have often wished that his 
passion would take some form other than 
peppermints. I like variety, and you have 
supplied the variety for some time to come. A 
thousand thanks to you! 

Seriously—you mustn’t do such a thing 
again. Anything I have done about your an- 
cestors has been a pleasure. I have made ar- 
rangements to have the cemetery lot cleaned 
up, and will let you know the result in a few 
days. There will be no bill, because it is up to 
the cemetery committee anyway. They neg- 
lected the Alandale lot because there was no 
one to prod them. I have done the prodding 
and will see that your wishes are carried out. 

Sincerely yours, | MARCIA É 

P. S. I would have loved the violets; but the 

candy is a perfect gold mine. M. A. 


“Eating” Business 


Next day, despite a furious epistle from 

=| | “John” received the night before, Marcia 

=| | wrote the following letter to Mr. Alandale; 

though she let nearly a week elapse before 
mailing it: 


HEN a man thinks business, eats 

business, and sleeps business to the 

exclusion of everything else, he wakes 
up some day to the realization of the fact 
that something has gone wrong. 

The thing that most generally goes wrong 
is the digestion. 

A man who eats more business than food 
for breakfast, luncheon and dinner neglects 
to give the necessary attention to the E 
proper mastication of his food, and without E 
proper mastication—which of itself is the H 
first step in the digestion—the food cannot = 
perform its real function, which is to keep = 
the body and nervous system in good work- 
ing order. _ 

As an aid to digestion the routine use of 
my Original Pepsin Chewing Gum ten 
minutes after each meal will help the diges- 
tion of many men who eat too hurriedly 
at meals. 


Dear Mr. ALANDALE: I wish you could see 
that lot in the cemetery! The caretaker has 
mowed the grass and clipped the arbor-vitz 
hedge that surrounds it, and I have taken the 
liberty of setting out some plants. There were 
a lot of pansies in Grandma's garden, and I've 
planted them by the stone which marks the 
resting place of Ebenezer and Hannah. Then 
I planted some hyacinth bulbs in front of 
Isaac's four wives; but I didn't plant any for 
him, because I think he was sort of fickle. He 
certainly didn't mourn any of his wives very 
long, and if he hadn't died soon after Isabel did, 
be probably would have married again! I don't 
think he understood the word constancy at all. 

I washed Susan Alandale’s marble stone and 
planted some lilies of the valley on her grave, 
as I did for “Brother John" and “Sister 
| Mary;" and I set out a dear little pink rose bush 
| beside “Our Darling." You can’t think how 
nice it looks. 

As I said before, there isn't any bill, because 
-| | the caretaker fixed things up and the flowers 
; all came from Grandma's garden. I enjoyed 
doing it. 

I had a letter from an editor this morning! 
The candy is perfectly delicious. 

Sincerely yours, | Marcia ADAMS. 


The next letter from Indiana came the 
day before Judge Allen returned, and 
| wrought a harvest of consternation: 


|. DEAR Lire Marcia ApAMs: Your letter 
has left me perfectly speechless with gratitude. 

I can't imagine why you've taken so much 
trouble, and your description of that lot in the 
cemetery is as gay as a ballroom! Some day, 
when business takes me far enough east, I’m 
going to ask you to show it to me. 

Isn't there something I can do for you? If you 
only knew how gladly I'd tackle the hardest 
sort of job, you'd invent some task for me. 

Bully for that editor! But he must have 
been crazy not to enclose a check with the 
letter. I have read your story six times now, 
and I know you can write. Your imagination 
is very vivid. 

Let me know how the stories grow, as well as 
the plants. Before many weeks I hope to see 
for myself, and get into that bureau drawer as 
well! Faithfully, 

Joun C. ALANDALE. 

P. S. Isaac was a horrid old Mormon! 
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How 


Armour and Company 


Turn Livestock 
[nto Fresh Meat 


ATURE meat animals need to be mar- 

keted immediately, else they become 
wasteful to the producer. For additional feed 
produces no additional weight, though it is 
absolutely necessary to maintain the animals 
at their prime weight. 


If the farmer is forced to “board” his 
stock after it matures he must either get higher 
prices or sustain a loss. 


Armour and Company and other similar 
concerns obviate this unnecessary waste of feed 
and production by offering a year-round 
market to producers of livestock. In this 
way the stockman is relieved of caring for 
and feeding his animals an undue length of 
time. 


When his stock is ready, he markets it at 
current prices in the general stockyards of the 
country. An Armour buyer, in open competi- 
tion, may secure this particular lot of cattle. 


'These cattle are then weighed and 
taken to the packing house, bût- are 
not killed until the morning after, as 
cattle must be rested before slaughter- 
ing. Once slaughtered they are put 
into chilled rooms with a temperature 
of between 34 and 40 degrees and kept 
there for 72 hours. Then the fresh 
meat is started toward its destination. 


This fresh meat is sold by the 
Armour Branch House to re- 
tail butchers within four to 
eight days after slaughter. 


The speed and efficiency with which Ar- 
mour turns livestock into fresh meat has a 
great significance to the consumer. Every 
hour that intervenes between the time 
the live animal is received at the stock- 
yards and the steak or chops are served on 
your table is an expense. Whether in the 
form of labor, food, manufacturing, stor- 
age or transportation costs, this expense 
affects the price you pay for your meat. 


Armour methods require the minimum 
amount of time in performing this service 
and helps to keep the price of meat down. 


But the Armour system can function 
smoothly and economically only as long 
as its organization and equipment are 
kept intact. To tamper with or take away 
any of the parts is simply to weaken the 
whole system and destroy efficient operation. 


You put your active endorsement on Armour methods when you ask 
for Armour Oval Label Foods at your dealer's. And you thus assure 
yourself of highest - grade, dependable foods at reasonable prices. 


ARMOUR ^x» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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“CLARENDON” 
7 Rooms and' Bath 


BUY YOUR 
HOME 


From This Book 


The home you long 
for is somewhere in 

this Bennett Book 

—a most modern, 

comfortable, and 
artistic home—one too 
that you can have with- 
out delay, because the Bennett 
Plan makes it available right now 
ata price lower than what you might 
expect to pay. 


One recent saving 


“$826.50 and Weeks of Time" 


! (One recent Bennett customer writes, “The best 
price here was over $2,200.00 * * * and your 
complete bill was $1,373.50, to say nothing of 

wecks and weeks of labor costs your 'Ready-Cut 

saved too." 

Bennett Economies for you are many—the archi- 
tect's plan free of charge, waste abolished, the labor 
cost of cutting and fitting eliminated, no extras, 

quality up to highest standards, early occupancy, 

and so on—all together effecting a genuine saving 
of real proportions. 


Come from the foremost lumber center for economical 
house building—the great Tonawandas—where the 
choicest lumber is available at wholesale prices; where 
giant modern mill equipment almost automatically 
manufactures it into houses of a finer grade for a fraction 
of former cost; and where the timber coming in and 
lumber going out is handled in large lots at tremendous 
saving. 

With the Bennett plan you know the exact cost before 
you start to build. And, although you save hundreds 
of dollars, you have a most charming home, archi- 
tecturally and comfortably a masterpiece. No guess 
work — no costly experimenting — no exasperating 
changes—just the home you want without paying 
the present high building prices. 


More Than 
Fifty Fine Designs 


One glance at the Bennett Book will show you the 
character and beauty of Bennett Homes. Each one 
of the more than fifty striking designs shown in this 
book represents the best efforts of a board of designers. 
Each house has been approved for comfort, ready heating, 
economical plumbing and convenient poste keeping; as 
well as economical building and artistic finishing. The built- 
in conveniences mean savings not to beoverlooked in furnishing 
your home. When you read this book you'll understand why these 
houses are better designed, better built, and why wecan make prompt 
shipments by main as railroad to all parts of the country. 


Use the Coupon to Get This Book 


Let us send you the Bennett Book showing more than fifty fine 

Bennett Homes photographically reproduced as they appear in 

actual use. You'll understand why such savings are possible 
when you read this helpful book—the coupon brings it—fill 
in and mail it now, 


\ Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 
V. Makers of BENNETT HOMES 
` 310 Main Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


U^ - -- momo o o m 


BP" ny H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 
310 Main Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Rison 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find stamps. Please send Catalog of BENNETT 


HOMES, Better-Built and Ready-Cut, to 


Marcia didn’t write any letters to her 
mother, her brother, or her imaginary 
lover that night. Instead, she battled 
with her long dormant New England con- 
science, and cried herself to sleep. And 
at five in the morning she crept down into 
the kitchen and wrote to Mr. Alandale; 
and it was no dream letter this time. [n 
self-punishment she bared her soul. She 
told him all about her lonely girlhood with 
Grandma Adams, and about the letters. 
She even told him about Fag which 
was a very hard thing to do, because in 
her heart of hearts she felt that she had 
been untrue to John since Mr. Alandale 
had entered the arena. 

Then she confessed all about the ceme- 
tery, and how she had invented the whole 
story because it was so interesting to get 
his letters, and said there was a good deal 
of candy left, which she would return by 
parcel post next day, and if he’d let her 
know how much the rest was worth she 
would send stamps for the amount as soon 
as Judge Allen returned and paid her 
what he owed her. She wanted ternbly to 
ask him to write just once more and say 
that he forgave het, but that her con- 
science would not allow. A New England 
conscience is very vigorous after a long 
rest. Then she signed, and sealed the 
letter, hid it beneath the bread board, and 
set to work getting Grandma Adams's 
breakfast. 

And that day Marcia sold her second 
story! Yet she felt no joy, because she was 
so ashamed and unhappy about Mr. 
Alandale; and Judge Allen, who was every 
bit as excited as he had been before, 
wondered why Marcia took it so calmly, 
and if she wasn't well. He was almost sure 
she'd been crying. But Marcia, watching 
the mails even more eagerly than before, 
got no gray envelope from Indiana. Even 
the precious solace of her imaginary 
letters was denied her, because she 
couldn't make them seem “real” any 
more; and Grandma Adams gave the girl 
a tonic, and told her cousin Mattie 
Gregory that she was afraid Marcia was 
going into a decline, like her aunt Sarah. 

Then, just two weeks and three days 
after Marcia made her confession to Mr. 
Alandale, something happened. Judge 
Allen was over at the courthouse and 
Marcia was copying briefs, or was sup- 
posed to be. In reality she was staring out 
of the window at the big elm before the 
po office. But she didn't see the elm, or 

d Stringer lounging in the doorway, or 
even a new automobile in front of the 
grocery. She was thinking that Mr. 
Alandale might have written just a line, 
and wondering if she would ever feel quite 
the same toward “John” again. In fact, 
she was so lost in misery that someone in 
the outside hall had to knock three times 
before she heard, and said “Come in.” 


HE door opened to admit a perfect 
stranger. That is, he seemed a stran- 
ger at first glance; but even before he 
spoke he began to look familiar. It 
flashed through Marcia’s brain that he 
was a sort of cross between “John” and 
the illustrations in her story. He had 
jour. blue eyes, but his chin reminded 
er of the illustrations. It was a very de- 
termined chin. For a moment she thought 
his lips were as tragic as her first edition of 
John; but just then he smiled, and she saw 
that they weren't tragic at all. 
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In cold weather 
the shatters close 
automatically, in- 
suring the proper 
heat for the most 
efficient opera- 
tion of the engine. 


In warm weather 
the shutters open 
wide, insuring the 
efficient cooling 
of the engine 
ander the most 
severe driving 
conditions 


No Compromise between 
Winter and Summer Cooling 


The ordinary radiator is a compromise be- 
tween winter and summer driving conditions. 


To cool the engine satisfactorily on the hot days 
of mid-summer and in warm climates, it must be 
of a size and capacity far in excess of winter 
requirements. Over-cooling in the winter time 
results—which means gasoline condensed on the 
cold cylinder walls, diluted lubricating oil—a 
balky, “spitting” engine—excessive wastes in gas 
and oil consumption. 


Harrison Shutter Radiators, automatically con- 
trolled by the Harrison thermostat, bridge the 
gap between the widely variant conditions of all- 
year and all-climate driving—giving a radiator 
cooling capacity exactly proportionate to the 
motor’s needs. 


When engine temperature exceeds 180 d 
(the point of greatest combustion efficiency), the 
shutters are wide open—increasing cooling pow- 
er to the maximum. When the temperature 
drops to 140 degrees, the shutters are closed 
completely—conserving the heat. 


Quick “warming-up” — easier starting — im- 
proved carburetion and ignition — gasoline and 
oil economies result. 


Motor cars equipped with Harrison Shutter- 
Controlled Radiators are making an increasingly 
strong appeal to the motoring public. 


Because it is not a compromise, the Harrison 
Shutter Radiator makes any automobile on 
which it is used an all-season, any-climate car. 


Harrison Radiator Corporation 


General Sales Office 
Detroit, Mich. 


HARRISUN 


Shutter- 
Controlled 


Hexagon 


General Offices and Factory 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Radiators 
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This garment is featured at the best 
stores everywhere, but if you cannot 
get it easily and quickly, send your 
size with remittance to our mill at 
Albany, N. Y., and you will be sup- 
plied direct, delivery free. 


Men's Garments 
$2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 
7.00 


Boys’ Garments 
$1.50, 2.00, 2.50 


F, instead of the one engineer 
alone, the fireman and the 
conductor and the brakeman 

and the porter and the passengers 
themselves all took a hand at 
running the locomotive, travel- 
ling on the railroad would be 
uncertain and unsatisfactory. 
You get the best results when 
you have one man, or one thing, 
in charge. In the 


HATCH 


ONE-BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


there is just the one master-button at the 
chest to do the work that a whole row 
used to do not so well. It saves you time 
in buttoning and unbuttoning and insures 
a smooth, even fit in place of the wrinkling 
and gapping you used to get the other way. 
It brings the Satisfaction Special of the Un- 
derwear Line into the station on time— 
every time. 


It saves, too, all the bother that comes when 
there is a whole row of buttons and button 
holes to keep in order. And even if the 
one sturdily fastened button of this splendid- 
ly made garment should somehow come 
loose, there is an extra button hole into 
which an ordinary collar button can be 
slipped to do the work. 


The Hatch One-Button Union Suit comes 
in superfine cotton, worsted and mercerized 
materials. A catalog describing the com- 
plete line will be sent free on request. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


“Judge Allen is at the courthouse,” 
she said politely. “If you'll wait—” 

“Tl wait,” said the stranger. “I have 
a letter to present; but my real business 
is with you. You are Marcia Adams, 
aren’t you? Here’s my card.” 

It was a business card that he laid down 
beside her typewriter. It looked natural, 
because of course what it said was “ John 
C. Alandale—Attorney at Law," followed 
by the name of a town in Indiana. 

It seemed to Marcia that she could 
never, never raise her eyes from the peru- 
sal of that card, because her heart was 

unding, and she was sure her face was 

urning up; and then, just as she knew 
something had got to happen, Mr. Alan- 
dale said: '* Won't you look up, Marcia 
Adams? I've traveled nine hundred miles 
just to see you." 

So Marcia looked up, and John Alan- 
dale looked down. And Marcia felt sud- 
denly not afraid at all, for John Alandale 
was saying, " What must you think? It's 
nearly three weeks since you sent that 

recious letter, and not one word from me! 
've been away. I didn't get it till four 
days ago, and then I had to stop off at 
Indianapolis for this letter of introduction 
to Judge Allen. I wanted to telegraph 
you, but—I was afraid you'd think me 
crazy, though vou might as well have 
thought that as to consider me such a 
cad as—" 

"I—I don’t consider you a cad!" 
gasped Marcia weakly. “It’s what you 
muer think about me that’s killing me. 


“What I think about you!” 

There was something in John Alandale's 
voice that had a very curious effect on 
Marcia's heart. She was perfectly sure 
that it stopped beating, and when he 
spoke again the words sounded at least 
a thousand miles away, yet she heard 
them clearly and remembered them as 
long as she lived. 

“Of course," he was saying, "it was 
the name Alandale that attracted me to 
your story; but after I read it I felt—1 
just knew l'd got to know the girl who 
wrote it. I was scared perfectly pink for 
fear you were married. Even before you 
answered I’d made up my mind that if 
you had a husband I'd poison him! 

“Do you really suppose, Marcia Adams, 
that a chap twenty-eight years old cares a 
snap for a lot of dusty old relatives who 
died before he was born or thought of? | 
had to cook up some excuse to write you, 
and you fell in with my plans so beauti- 
fully that I kept it up. And every letter I 

t—well, / don't believe there's another 
ike you in the world! I thought so after 
your very hrst letter; but when I read this 
last one I knew it! And what I came here 
to say ts—that you're my girl! I don't 
expect you to believe it right away, but 
you can let it be sinking in, can't you? Is 
there a respectable hotel in this com- 
munity? I’m not going back to Indiana 
till I take you with me.” 


TOW what do you suppose Marcia 
Adams said? She looked up at Mr. 

Alandale’s firm chin, and I guess she 
thought she might as well surrender first 
as last. She said: 

“I’m glad your name is John. It'll 
make you seem more real!” 

And just as he was kissing her Judge 
Allen came in the door! 
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Times have changed 
since Shakespeare 


HAKESPEARE thought of 


all the world as a stage. 


Motion pictures have made 
that thought a fact. 


When the olden plays were 
first put on at that queer little 
cockpit in London called the 
Globe Theatre, the audience had 
to imagine suitable settings to 
the action of the drama. 


How the old playwrights 
would have been amazed and 
delighted by Pararaount Art- 
craft Pictures, in which are 
supplied all the living realities 
of romance- -scenery, climatic 
conditions, tall forests, salty 


oceans and the very flesh and 
blood of men and women! 


“The play's the thing" still, 
but think what has happened 
to the motion picture theatre 
also, the comfort of the audi- 
ence, the luxury of the presen- 
tation! 


Hardly a community any- 
where that lacks a theatre 
worthy to show Paramount 
Artcraft Pictures. 

Hardly a community any- 
wherethat does not know enough 
to demand them. 

Watch the theatres’ an- 
nouncements and know before 
you pay. 


i! FAMOUS PLAYERS - LASKY CORPORATION || í (M 


$, ADOLPM ZUKDR Avs JESSE L LASKY ter Pres CECIL B DE MILLE Avmar jenen Nies 
“NEw YORK s IC 


Latest Paramount Artcraft 
Pictures 


Released to January Ist 


Billie Burke in ''WANTED A HUSBAND'" 
Irene Castle in '"Twux Invite Boxp'* 


Ethel Figen fa 
“More DkADLY THAN THE Mare’ 
Cecil B, DeMille's 
""MALE AND FEMALE'" 
''ÉEverywoman" Write ALL Star CAST 
Elsie Ferguson in “COUNTERFEIT” 
Dorothy Gish ín '"TunNING THE TAnLES 
D. W. Griffith Production 


Scarier DAvs'* 
Wm. S. Mart in ""SAND'* 
Houdini in “Tue Gam Gamer 


Vivian Martin in 
"His OrrictaL Fiancee’ 
Wallace Reid in 
'*HAWTHORNE oF mE U. S. A.'* 
Maurice Tourneur's 


George Loane Tucker's Production 
"THE MIRACLE MAN’ 
Robert Warwick in 


"AN ADVENTURE IN HEANTS'" 
Bryant Washburn in 
*'Ir Pays TO ADVERTISE" 
**The Teeth of the Tiger” 


“Vicrort” 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 
Enid Bennett ín 
WAT Ever " 
^ 'TYWOMAN LEARN: 


Doris 
2334 Hours’ ve 
Charles Ray ín CROOKED SrRAIONT 
Paramount Comedies 


t 
Paramount-Al St. John Comedies 
one each month 


Paramount-Ernest Truex Comedies 
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Presidents promote comfort 
and improve the hang of the 
trousers. No present for men 
more useful—none more appre- 
ciated—the ideal gift. 


Leading dealers are featuring 
Presidents in attractive gift 
packages. Made from light or 
medium Shirley-woven elastic 
webbing, for dress or business 
wear. Metal parts are brass 
and will not rust. Guarantee 
band on each pair. 


Be sure the name “President” 
is on each buckle. It stands 
for comfort, service and satis- 
faction. 


President Suspender Co. 
Shirley, Mass. 


"The Hand That 
Jerks the Strings" 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Tears came into her eyes then. I 
almost think that clinched the matter 
in her mind. Or perhaps it didn't need 
any clinching. ‘Poor—poor little mite!’ 
she said. “lo be born into the world 
without a mother, and to have nobody 
want you!’ Then suddenly her mouth 
tightened and she flung up her head in a 
way she had. 

“I want her! she cried. ‘I’ve always 
wanted her. I’m going to keep her. 
And’—I shall never forget the look in 
her eyes as she said it—'I'm going to call 
her Désirée? And she flew past me 
down the stairs. 


“WELL, she kept the baby. It 
meant giving up all thought of 
college. It meant settling down as 
assistant at the sanatorium, where she 
could look after it properly. The ar- 
rangement suited Mrs. Pederman per- 
fectly. She had enough to do, even with 
Ellen helping her. 

"Ellen did her share in the hospital 
and brought up the baby besides. And 
it was a delicate baby. It had convul- 
sions every little while. And, faint!— 
why, that baby used to faint all over the 
house. You couldn't leave her out of your 
sight a minute. Until the youngster was 
eight years old Ellen Hayden never left 
the hospital for more than a few hours at 
a time. But after the little thing was 
eight, she didn't have any more convul- 
sions, and the fainting spells were few and 
far between. And Ellen was able to send 
her to a private school." 

“Good for Ellen!” I interrupted. “Did 
she go back to medical college then?” 

He shook his head. “No, she had lost 
that ambition. The sanatorium took all 
her energy. And, anyway, there was no 
real reason for it any more." 

“And she didn't marry either?” 

Again he shook his head. “You see, 
she and Greer had disagreed from the 
beginning about the baby. They were 
both young and hot-headed. And then— 
there was his mother, who was terribly 
keen about—oh! society stuff and all 
that sort of thing. Wanted him to marry 
in his own set, a girl with money and 
connections that could help him. Greer 
had his ofhce at home then, and his 
mother would have kicked up quite a 
row about his marrying a nurse. As for 
his taking, also, a miserable little atom 
like Ellen's baby, that would have made 
all kinds of trouble. 

“The real break between them was 
over their opposite stands in regard to 
saving the baby's life. The other things 


| were just foolish misconceptions; but, 
| all the same, they seemed real to Ellen, 


and finally she went up in the air com- 
pletely, in that red-headed way of hers. 
One day she just turned on him and 


| called. him—oh! plenty of unpleasant 


things! Cruel, in the first place, and 


| | mercenary, a snob, a weakling, and, 


and --well, that was the end. She made 
it quite clear to him that she was through.” 
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ind your place and salary 
on this chart 


VICE PRESIDENT 
IN CHARGE OF 
PRODUCTION 


$8,000 ro 415,000 


VICE PRESIDENT 
IN CHARGE OF 
MARKETING 


$8,000 ro 8,000 


PRESIDENT 
OR 


GENERAL MANAGER 
415.000 TO 180,000 


COMPTROLLER 
IN CHARGE OF ACCOUNTS 


$8,000 To 415,000 


TREASURER & SECRETARY, 
IN CHARGE OF FINANCE 
*8,000 TO $15,000 


Above this line are men who understand the fundamentals underlying all departments of business 
a A I a I GMECGNNCN NUMEN CAE MGE N a IC IK NP NUMEN MES ELE EE EIMIUQE CN SCETNECNUSENM 
Below are the $1800 to $4000 men who—unless they train themselves— seldom climb higher 


Staff of 


Staff of 


PALES ADVERTISING 


COST DEPARTMENT 
FACTORY ANO OFFICE 
PORCE 


ISRAELI, with no for- 
tune but. his own ability 
and ambition, handicapped by 
race prejudice, rose to be 
Prime Minister of England — 
the only member of his race 
ever to reach that eminence. 
“As a rule," he said, "the most 


successful man in life isthe man 
who has the most information." 


Old as that truth is, there 
are thousands of men who 
have never applied it to their 
business lives. 


What advancement will the 
next few years bring you? 


They would refuse indig- 
nantly to sign a contract to 
work for the next ten years at 
the same salary they are now 
receiving. Yet the,end of the 
ten year period will find most 
of them in the same position, 


or only a trifle ahead. 


For there is only one power 
in the world that can lift a 
man, and that is the power of 
added knowledge and training. 


For years the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has special- 


CORRESPONDENCE ANN 
TRANSPORTATION 
DEPARTMENTS 


ized in one thing: it has only 
one Course; its sole purpose 
is to take men who know 
one department. of business, 
and hy adding to their equip- 
ment a knowledge of the other 
fundamentals shown on the 
chart, to fit them for higher 
positions. 


The surest way to attract 
attention to yourself 


IE man who is adding to his 

knowledge forces himself inevi- 

tably upon the attention of his 
superiors. 

“When [learned that some fifty of our 

men had decided to take up the Modern 

Business Course and Service," writes the 

President of one great corporation, “the 
stock of this company rose several points 
in my estimation.” 

The stock rose in his estimation, 
because he knew that there were fifty 
men in his company who were direct- 
ly in line for promotion to higher 
places, because they-were developing 
the capacity to do larger things. 


You, too, may begin now 
to move forward 


HE Alexander Hamilton Institute deals 

in results, not ‘words. Its advertise- 
ments are written in the living experience 
of the 95,000 men who are subscribers to its 
Course. Some of these men live near you; 
ask them. . 


No matter who you are, or what your 
position may be, there. j knowledge in the 


Staff of 


ACCOUNTING AND 
STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENTS 


Staff of 


CREOCIT ASO INSURANCE 
FINANCE 


ANO INVESTMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 


Alexander Hamilton Institute's. Modern 
Business Course and Service that will 
mean added power and income to you. 


Are you already the president of a cor- 
poration? More than 17.000 of the 95,000 
men enrolled by the Institute are corpora- 
tion presidents. 


Are you a would-be executive at the other 
end of the ladder? Men of every rank and 
earning power are numbered among thc 
Institute's subscribers. Jt is not today's 
position that is the test. The test is— arc 
you asking yourself: “Where am I going to 
be ten years from now?" 


, Wt is a question, not of place, but of auibi- 
lion; and the capacity to decide. 


Send for 
“Forging Ahead in Business” 


95.000 business men who are following 
the Course are your guarantee that this 
Institution is worthy of your investiga- 
tion also. 

To make the investigation easy, a 116- 
page book has been prepared called “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” It contains valuable 
business information, the result of years of 
experience in training men. There is a copy 
for you without obhgation. Send for your 
copy now. i 

P 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
283 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Abesd in Business,” 
without abligsliod” 
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Yn neither is he wholly sick. 
He is nervous and depressed, 
catches cold easily. Has frequent 
headaches, spells of indigestion, 
a twinge of rheumatism now 
and then. 


"Pyorrhea," says his dentist. 
*He is but one of thousands of 
men and women who go to pieces 
in middle age because of this 
insidious disease." 

Pyorrhea begins with tender 
and bleeding gums. Then, the 
gums recede and expose the un- 
enameled tooth-base to decay. 
Eventually the teeth loosen and 
fall out, or must be extracted to 
rid the system of the infecting 
Pyorrhea germs that breed in 
little pockets about the teeth. 
These germs, which are carried in 
the blood stream to other parts 
of the body, are now known 
frequently to be the cause of 
rheumatism, anaemia, nervous 
disorders and other serious ills. 


Don't let Pyorrhea get estab- 


He Is Never Well | 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's, Limited, Montreal 


lished in your mouth. See your 
dentist often for tooth and gum 
inspection, and start today to 
use Forhan's For the Gums. | 

Forhan's For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea, or check its 
progress, if used in time and used 
consistently. Ordinary dentifrices 
cannot do this. Forhan's keeps 
the gums firm and healthy, the 
teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan's 

Use it twice daily, year in and year 
out. Wet your brush in cold water, 
pone a half-inch of the refreshing, 

ealing paste on it, then brush your 
teeth up and down. Use a rolling 
motion to clean the crevices. Brush 
the grinding and back surfaces of the 
teeth. Massage your gums with your 
Forhan-coated brush — gently at first 
until the gums harden, then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very ten- 
der, massage with the finger, instead 
ofthe brush. If gum-shrinkage has 
already set in, use Forhan's according 
to directions and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in the United 
States and Canada. 

At all druggists. 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 


* But she never married anybody else?" 

He shook his head. 

"Why not?" 

“I don't know," he replied. "I had a 
chance to start in New York as assistant 
to a specialist in the line I wanted to 
follow, and I didn't get around to Brook- 
lyn any more. But I used to hear about 
her from the other men. There were a 
lot who liked her." 

“But Doctor Greer?” 

“T told you that she—turned him down." 
He drew out another cigarette. 

* Didn't he ever see her any more?” I 
asked. 

“See her? Why—" he hesitated, then 
finished abruptly, “probably not.” 

“Then what did she have to do with 
the serum?” 


E SMILED a little wearily. “PI 

tell you. You see, when the black 
fever epidemic broke out, he was con- 
nected with the Farnham Institute; in 
fact, he was head of the research depart- 
ment. He had left Brooklyn when— 
about the time I did, and was living 
alone in New York. At the institute 
they were working on a serum for the 
fever, as everybody was all over the 
country, and Greer thought he had some- 
thing good, when suddenly Doctor 
Jenks, the one they call Papa Jenks, 
went on recórd as opposed to the idea of 
treatment with serum because of the 
high temperature with black fever. His 
cry was taken up by medical journals 
and lay journals all over the country— 
you know what a czar old Papa Jenks is— 
and all of a sudden the Board of Direc- 
tors at Farnham's began to frown on 
Greer's experiments, and he found him- 
self up against a bunch of red tape. He 
was so sure that he had something good, 
however, that he took himself and his 


| experiments over to his own office, where 


he also had his living apartment. He 
turned his examining-room into a labora- 
tory, disconnected his telephone, gave 
out that he had gone away for a trip, 
and with only his man to clean up and 
help him, locked himself in and went to 
work. 

“The epidemic was pretty bad by that 
time. You were afraid of your own 
mother. Nobody rode in the cars unless 
absolutely obliged to. People keeled 
over on your doorstep—it came that 
suddenly. But you know how it was. 

One morning Greer's man didn't show 
up. No ’phone message, of course, be- 
cause the incoming service had been 
shut off. Greer took in the rolls and milk, 
and then got so busy he forgot to eat. 
By night his head was throbbing and the 
back of his neck was like a live thing. 
He figured it was hunger, so he went to 
the ice box and ate what he found there. 
He couldn't keep it down. Alarmed, he 
took his temperature. Then the truth 
struck him! He probably had the black 
fever—and it scared him. Doctors look 
on death every day, but the only time 
they really see it is at the bedside of 
their own, or when they themselves are 
stricken. Greer saw it then. And it 
frightened him. He didn't want to die. 
He wanted to live. You see, he partic- 
ularly wanted to live just then because 
of his serum. 

"When he thought of the serum a 
great excitement took hold of him and he 
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Have you discovered 


LITTLE 


If not, it's high time you did! 


ATTN 


HERE are lots of cigars taller than Little 

Bobbie, and fatter around the waistline. 
But there are mighty few that offer more 
in quality. 

The reason why Little Bobbie tastes so good 
when compared with larger cigars at the same 
price, is simply this: The General Cigar 
Company, Inc., maintain an immense year- 
round reserve stock of fine leaf. By limiting 
Little Bobbie's size to 4% inches, it is possible 
to “endow” him with long filler of special 
selection and real Sumatra wrapper—and still 
sell him for 8c or 2 for 15c. 

But Little Bobbie is not to be judged by his 
size or his price. Smoke a few and judge 
Little Bobbie purely on his merits. No cigar 
we know of gives a man more for his money. 
Isn't that a discovery worth making? Try 2 
Little Bobbies to-day. 


Benerak C aa. CON un 


119 West 40th St. New Yorx City 
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1920 
*'Save the Surface Campaign' ' 


The varnished speed boat puts it 
urface coating to strenuous test 
and emphasizes what we can ex 
ct from varnish in our own 
TESEN Every surface where vai- 
nish is needed should be protected, 
when complete protection can be 
had so easily. 


^[HIS house is not old, but look 

at its condition! Anything but 
an actual photograph might be con- 
sidéred an exaggeration. 


Note the way the building has 
rotted away under the eaves owing 
to neglect. 


Paint—surface protection—would 
have prevented this ruin. The un- 
painted metal eave troughs rusted 
through, water got into the eaves 
and decay did the rest. Repairing 
will be expensive business. 


This extreme case points an ex- 
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Somebody Blundered 


ample which any property owner 
will admit is impressive. Any 
waste through lack of surface pro- 
tection is unnecessary waste. Dam- 
age has to start at the surface. If 
the surface is undamaged the prop- 
erty lasts—repair bills are avoided 
—money is saved. 


Your house may or may not be 
well protected—it will pay to make 
sure. And remember that surface 
protection is vital to everything you 
own—to all wooden and metal prop- 
erty, to outbuildings, to machinery, 
to furniture, to everything exposed 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


You will never see surface protec- 
tion neglected on the steel work of 
costly dredges, unloading and con- 
veying machinery. ithout sur- 
face coating such equipment would 
at once become a mass of rust and 
its destruction would be sure 
Apply the same reasoning to your 
own metal property. 


to weather or wear. A thousand 
and one things grow old before their 
ume simply through lack of surface 
protection. 


Examine your property as closely 
as you would expect some one else 
to do it to whom you had intrusted 
its care. Save the surface and you 
save all. 

q 


We have prepared a book which you will find as in- 
teresting as it is valuable. It will tell you some new 
things about surface protection as a means to prevent 
loss. Thoroughly illustrated. Send for a ey. Address 

e 


Save the Surface Campaign, Room 632, Bourse, 
Philadelphia. 


is issued by the Educational Committee, representing the Paint, Varnish and Allied Industries, whose 


products, taken as a whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting and beautif ying the 


innumerable products of the lumber, metal, cement and manufacturing industries, and their divisions. 
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forgot about being afraid. What a chance 
to try it out! He would give himself an 
injection before ’phoning for a nurse. 
He had heard that it was impossible to 
get a nurse; but as he had given up his 
practice in order to do special research 
work, he had not realized that this was 
almost literally true. He su posed that 
if. he, Carleton Greer, should. phone for 
a nurse he could have one, of course! 
So, first he injected the serum into his 
arm, and then he went to the 'phone. | 
He did not try for a doctor. He didn't 
comprehend his condition. All he thought 
was that he didn't want any doctor 
fussing around, contradicting his orders. | 
All he wanted was someone to look after 
him and give him another injection in 
twenty-four hours, if he needed it. 

"He 'phoned to every big registry 
and hospital in New York City; but all 
the satisfaction he got was that they | 
took his name and address. They would | 
be glad to send him a nurse, they told 
him politely—if one came in. He began 
to realize then how bad things were. 


HE UNDRESSED and got into bed, | 
with the telephone on his knees, 
and tried some more. He began to feel 
so weak he could hardly speak over the 
"phone. And at that, he grew panicky, 
in the grip of a horrible nightmare. The | 
room started to swim before his eyes, 
the numbers in the 'phone directory be- 
came illegible. For a time he tried to 
fight it off, the thing that was beating 
him down. But then, after a while, it 
didn't matter to him any more. Nothing 
mattered. He was ready to give in. 

“He reached over to put the telephone 
back on the table—then stopped without 
even knowing why he stopped. Some- 
thing seemed to have arrested his hand. 
And suddenly, from somewhere in the 
submerged depths of his mind, there 
Hoated to the surface four numerals and 
zigzagged toward each other and re- 
mained together and formed a telephone 
number, the old, long-forgotten number 
of Pederman's Sanatorium. 

“As if in a dream, he lifted the tele- 
phone receiver from the hook once more. 

. And the next thing he remembers 
was that a nurse in white came softly to 
the bed and leaned over him. She was 
very pretty, very, very young, and her 
eyes lighted up with satisfaction when 
she saw that he was conscious again. 
He noticed her youth and her delicacy 
vaguely, but his first clear thought was 
of the serum. 

““Fix me thirty c.c.’s of— he began, 
then his eye fell on the hypodermic 
syringe in a glass beside his A he 
tried feebly to reach for it. à 

“She stopped him with a hand on his. 
‘I gave you one.’ 

“Already he was dropping back into 
nothingness, when an idea fought its 
way through. 

“‘How did you know?” 

“*You told me.’ 

“I don’t remember—' 

“She looked scared then and—very, 
very little. ‘You—you didn’t seem de- 
lirious! You told me what to do, and 
where it was. There wasn’t anybody to 
consult, and you were a doctor, and I 
supposed you knew. It was yesterday, 
toward evening.’ 

*But while she was talking he dropped 
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EINZ TOMATO 
KETCHUP has a 

. flavor peculiarly and distinc- 
tively its own, a flavor that 
gives to every food a new 
zest—an inviting, appetiz- 
ing, delicious taste. It is 
made in model kitchens of 
spotless cleanliness, from red 


O5 


ripe tomatoes grown where 
soll and climate unite to 
produce the best. Heinz 
Ketchup is a constant proof 
of Heinz Quality. 


TOMATO KETCHUP 
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off. After a while he came to again. 

e was feeling stronger. 

““How many days is it? he asked. 

“She told him, ‘Two!’ 

“What’s my temperature?” 

“She showed him the chart. When he 
looked at it, he knew that he had won 
the fight. At least, the serum had won. 
Two days, and the fever was broken! 
After a while he thought of the girl— 
she looked so frail and —and- qo tired. 
He asked her if she had found anything 
to eat, and she nodded. 

"Where are you from?’ he asked. 

*Pederman's,' she told him. 

“You’ve pulled me through, little 
girl" he said. 

"But she protested that she hadn't 
done it; that it had been the serum. 

"'Yes, he said, ‘but if you hadn't 
been here to give it to me—’ He shud- 
dered, then the knowledge of his triumph 
gripped him. ‘Think of it, girl!’ he said, 
‘Tve got a serum for the black fever! 
My serum. The Greer serum. Think of 
the lives, the thousands of lives, that will 
be saved because of my serum! 

“Then the truth came over him, burned 
its way into his mind. If it hadn't been 
for that little girl, his serum wouldn't 
have had a show! He smiled up at her as 
she hung over him. "Thousands—per- 
haps, in time, millions of lives saved— 
and all because of you! You ought to 
go down in history, you know. A million 
lives saved by a mere slip of a girl!’ 
He was still weak, and perhaps that made 

e ENS ape foe. vs any rate, D? p 
tended to take up the 'phone. ‘Hello! 

When a F eller Recording Angel! he cile ‘Are you 
listening? A million lives saved by a girl! 

E 99 Have you got that down? Credit side of 

Needs a Frien the ledger—one million lives—account 

of Miss—Miss— By the way, little nurse, 
what is your name?’ he asked. And she 
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Yes, he needs a friend, all right, poor kid—a friend who nidis 
will give him a Smith Brother's Cough Drop.and stop that He stopped; was silent so long that I 
cough. And so does every other boy or girl who is likely had s hm, d 
to experience the embarrassment of coughing while trying “Hayden, "Désrée ayden." 
to recite before the whole class. “Good God!" I said at length. “Ellen 


X 3| | Hayden’s baby!" 
It isn’t fair to permit any child to go around coughing. | ' 
The best friend a coughing boy or girl can have is a Smith Hi n an e ipao 
Brothers' Cough Drop, because, while S-B Cough Drops | not spare a nurse from Pederman's, 


ill n e a cold, they will relieve the cough. when I got them on the 'phone—and 
is cogar iu act x | Ellen had sent Désrée. The child, only 
seventeen, you know, was as good as a 
4 | nurse—brought up that way, in a hospi- 
|| | tal.” He seemed to slip away from me and 
| lose himself in revery. “Poor little 


Drop that Cough Désirée,” he murmured at last, “poor, 


S M ITH BROTH ERS of Poughkeepsie PT sent im an inquiring glance. 


“She’s—gone,” he explained in a quiet, 
dead sort of way. And at my startled 
gasp, he added, “Black fever!” 

“Oh!” I was in the grip of shock and 
horror. *How terrible! But the serum?" 

He shook his head. “She couldn't 
stand it. Her heart gave out. We did 
all we could. My God! We did all we 
could!” 

I think there were tears in both our 
eyes. I know there were in mine. 

“Poor little Désirée!" he murmured 
again; “poor, poor little girl!” He did 
not seem to know he was saying it; but 
repeated the phrase over and over as 
though the words had been said so often 
they had worn a groove in his brain. 


Pure. No drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the 
stomach. 
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The Power 
of the Penny X! 


The goal of American Industrial Genius 
is to save pennies. To save them by 
making one motion do the work of two— 
by making each machine produce a little 
more each minute—by creating from 
each pound of coal or gallon of gasoline 
a little more productive energy. 


A large proportion of the trucks in the 
United States are equipped with Torben- 
sen Drive because it has been proved 
that Torbensen means actual savings in 
gas, oil, tires and repairs—pennies saved 
on each ton of merchandise for each 
mile of hauling. 


Saved pennies multiplied by millions— 
saved between factory and freight house, 
between farm and market, between store 
and home—is Torbensen's contribution 
to the industrial and commercial 
efficiency of America. 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE COMPANY 
Makers of Front and Rear Truck Axles 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


d 


FRU ERODRIVE | 


LARGEST BUILDER IN THE WORLD OF REAR AXLES FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 
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How FAIRBANKS Serves 


BANKS Warehouse slides the trollev- 
crane with its load. A strongly-crated 
machine is on its way to take its place in 
America's. production chain. Of its per- 
formance there is no doubt. It bears the 
“FAIRBANKS O. K."—a mark of distinction 
recognized wherever good tools are used. 


OQ. through the door of the FAIR- 


Mechanical goods of every description 
gas engines, pumps, trucks, scales, 
power transmission, factory supplies-- 
stand in each of the 22 FAIRBANKS Branch 


Houses ready to serve the nation’s indus- 
tries. Prompt shipments—usually for your 
entire order—are a part of FAIRBANKS 
service. 

Your every mechanical want—a dozen 
shovels or a radial drill, a piece of shaft- 
ing of a factory complete, can be supplied 
under. “FAIRBANKS O. K."-—a guarantee 
that stakes on your satisfaction a national 
reputation for fair dealing. 

For anything you need in mechanical 
equipment and supplies, call the nearest 
FAIRBANKS Benet House to serve you. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, Administrative Offices, NEW YORK 
Branch. Houses 


Albany ` Bridgeport Hartford 

Baltimore Buffalo Newark 

Birmingham Chicago New Orleans 

Boston Detroit New York 
Havana, Cuba London, England 


Birmingham, 


FAIRBANKS 


Engines 
and Pumps Fools 


Paterson Rochester Syracuse 
Philadelphia Scranton Utica 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Washington 


Providence 


England Glasgow, Scotland Paris, France 


Trucks and 
Wheelbarrows 
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“And poor Ellen Hayden! I don’t 
see how you ever faced her!" I exclaimed 
—with a fatal slip on the pronoun, a 
slip to which his involuntary response 
came instantly. 

"[ didn't he cried with sudden 
passion. “I couldn't! I never can!” 

With a shock he realized what we were 
saying, with our "you's" and “Ps,” 
and in some confusion he rose to go. 

“I must be getting back," he mumbled; 
and lifting his hat, he turned abruptly 
away. 


AL that day and night I could nor 
drive him from my mind; could not 
blot out the picture he made as he walked 
. away—his springless step, the hang of his 
head, and the look that I knew was in 
his eyes. Somehow, he touched the 
springs of my pity even more than Ellen 
Hayden did with the eternal, unanswered 
mother call in her heart; more than 
Désirée, with her frail young life withered 
before its bloom. 

That was because I am a woman, and 
a woman cannot bear to sec a man in 
pain. Children forget their sufferings. 
And women learn to bear theirs. But in 
all the world there is nothing so helpless 
as a man in mental pain. And | yearned 
over Carleton Greer as though he were 
my own and his grief were mine to share. 
A hundred times I could have bitten mv 
tongue for the slip I had made at the end 
-—-although he need not have taken for 
granted that I was a fool. Other people's 
stories one seldom tells with the passion 
he had put into his own recital. And, 
besides, the “C. G.” on his cigarette case. 
though small, was entirely jh ible, and 
old women arc not necessarily blind! 

When I awoke the next morning it was 
with a feeling of something wrong. And 
then I remembered Carleton Greer. l 
thought how he must feel on awaking. 
What came into his mind first? The 
horror, probably, of facing Ellen Hayden. 
That horror! Í wondered if time would 
ever wipe it out. Probably not, for time 
had never wiped away his loss; the futile, 
hopeless love I had scen in the first glance 
he had sent after her. 

And then, abruptly, I sat up in bed. 
Was it futile? Was it hopeless? I began 
to argue with myself. She had never 
married anyone else, although. he said, 
there had been other men who loved her. 
And, more than that, when his message 
came she had sent him Désirée. If he 
had meant nothing to her, would she, 
when his call came, knowing the desperate 
danger to any nurse, and especially to a 
girl so frail as Désirée, would she have 
sent him the most precious thing in her 
life—her baby? 

Toward noon I found myself making 
a round of the hotels; and finally I found 
her and sent up my card. In a few min- 
utes she came down, and we sat in a 
corner and talked. Her hair may once 
have been vivid red-gold, but now it was 
a beautiful rusty brown. And her eyes— 
well, they were the kind of eyes one 
might expect an Ellen Hayden to have— 
warm, sad, expressive, changeable, with 
sudden depths and sudden fires and 
sudden icy fastnesses. Saying what I had 
come to say was one of the hardest things 
I ever did. She was so utterly self- 
possessed. And it was so utterly none of 
my affair. 
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paghetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 


Youn G housekeepers should quickly learn how good 
Heinz Spaghetti is. That it is a meal in itself. That 
Spaghetti is one of the most wholesome foods in the world. 
That Heinz Spaghettiis ready cooked and ready to 
serve. That the taste is delicious—the result of a happy 
combination of the recipe of a famous Italian chef, 
Heinz rich tomato sauce and special cheese. 

Heinz Spaghetti isan economical dish and can be 
served frequently because every one likes it. It is both 
made and cooked in the spotless Heinz Kitchens.. Finally 
the name Heinz always means good things to eat. 
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The simple plan that made 
me an important official of 


my company 


Floyd E. Brickel tells why he was 
elected Treasurer and Gen'l Manager 


HE directors of the Akron Morris 

Plan Bank, Akron, Ohio, met not 
long ago to elect a new secretary and 
treasurer. 


'The logical successor to the post 
seemed to be one of three men who 
had been recommended to the board 
of directors. Among the three, the 
president of the bank strongly recom- 
mended Mr. Brickel, an assistant ex- 
ecutive in the accounting department. 
Mr. Brickel was elected. And due to 
his age and the short period of time he 
had served with the bank, his election 
was a surprise to all—that is, all ex- 
cept the president and Mr. Brickel 
himself. 


The result of careful planning 


“My election," writes Mr. Brickel, ‘was 
not the result of accident or luck. When 
I came to this bank over a year ago I saw 
a splendid opportunity to succeed and I was 
determined to do it. I saw that the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Martin, and some of the other 
officials had a considerable knowledge of 
law and it appeared to help them immensely 
in their every day work. To make a long 
story short I enrolled in the Blackstone In- 
stitute for the Modern American Law Course 
and Service. 

“Not long after that I learned that Mr. 
Martin intended to resign. Here was an 
opportunity to jump into an executive posi- 
tion and I set out after it. One day some 
work I was doing threw me in contact with 
the president of the bank. ‘The knowledge 
I showed in handling several legal questions 
that arose surprised him. He said he thought 
every business man ought to understand law. 
A little later came the meeting of the Board 
of Directors, and I was made Secretary, 
Treasurer and General Manager of the 
bank. 

“It is my opinion that the best equipment 
any man can have in any business is a knowl- 
edge of law.” 


There is nothing spectacular about Mr. 
Brickel’s success. He knew that a legal train- 
ing made men more efficient in business and 
he prepared accordingly. And when the 
chance came he made good. His case is but 
one of thousands who have bettered income 
and positions through the Modern American 
Law Course and Service. 


Law—a profession of 
great opportunity 


A knowledge of law is of immense value in 
every line of business. The business man who 
will profit by Mr. Brickel’s foresightedness 
and initiative will find unlimited opportunities 
awaiting him today. The political field and 
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“It ts my opinion," says Mr. Brickel, “that the best 
equipment any man can have tn business 
ts a knowledge of law." 


the practice of law are equally attractive to 
the ambitious man who has not definitely 
decided on his future. 

There was a time when learning law was 
tedious—and expensive. Today—through the 
Modern American Law Course and Service— 
you can learn law at home in your spare time, 
easily and quickly at a very low cost, just like 
40,000 subscribers are now doing. 

Eighty of the leading legal authorities in 
America have co-operated to produce the 
Modern American Law Course and Service, 
among them ex-President Taft, Chief Justice 
John B. Winslow of the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin, George E. Sutherland, former President 
of the American Bar Association, J. Herbert 
Quick of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau. 

The course is endorsed and recommended 
by leading law and commerce schools, prac- 
ticing attorneys and supreme court justices, 
as the foremost non-resident law course in the 
country. 


FREE BOOK 
"The Law-Trained Man” 


The first step Mr. Brickel took on his road 
to success was in asking for information about 
our Course. This is given completely in our 
118-page book—“The Law-Trained Man." 
The book is full of valuable information for 
you, taken from the experiences of successful 
men. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 
The book is free.—Blackstone Institute, Dept. 
21, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send “The Law-Trained Man," 118- page book — 
: FREE 
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Blackstone Institute 
Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 21, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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But I had reasoned that if she still 
cared I could get to her somehow. If 
she did not, I could get away from her 
somehow. 

And she did care! I was sure of it 
from the moment I mentioned his name. 
It was not her face that told me. She 
controlled that. But her hands, clutching 
the arms of the chair, betrayed her. 

I put it to her unemotionally, merely 
as to a nurse. Here was a man, broken 
down by recent illness, unable to regain 
his physical strength because of his 
mental condition. Until that fear was re- 
moved, that fear that she would never 
forgive him— 

“But there is nothing to forgive!” 

“So much the more pity,” I told her, 
“since he thinks that there is.” 


OF COURSE I had my way with her 
at last. But it was not simple. She 
did not make it easy for me. However, 
when I left, she had promised to meet 
him in my rooms that afternoon, and to 
do what ihe could to clear the nightmares 
from his brain. 

That was all I could reasonably expect 
her to do. But when has woman ever been 
limited to the realms of reason? When I 
had sent for him, and had slipped away, 
leaving in her hands the meeting, the 
explaining, the entire situation, was it 
reason that made my hands fumble over 
the closing of the door and my knees 
shake so that they scarcely upheld me? 
Or was it a wild hope that something 
might happen, utterly beyond the realm 
of reason! 

"Barbara Wells" I kept saying to 
myself, “you’ll have to quit. After all, 
you se sixty-five, and you've done a 
ong day's work. Excitement isn't good 
for old people. And you're an old woman, 
Barbara Wells, u mustn't forget that!" 

Oh, but I did forget, the moment I 
let myself in and saw their faces. An 
old woman! While there is life and love 
in the world to keep me young? Avoid 
excitement? I thrive on ic T felt wonder- 
fully keyed up, stimulated, exhilarated! 
And they! She was no longer the sad, 
self-possessed woman I had encountered 
that morning, but shy and luminous— 
even girlish. 

And as for him he was radiant with 
an inner radiance that had burned away 
the melancholy brooding in his eyes. I 
had suspected his trouble was not entirely 
due to worry over abstract problems of 
divine interference and human work. 

I even twitted him about it afterward, 
and about fate and “the hand that 
jerks the strings," as he had said. 

“Oh—you mustn’t!” cried Ellen quick- 
ly; "there is the Hand of God in all of it!" 

“I don't know," said I; "aren't you 
slighting me—just a little? If I hadn't 
gone and sat beside the doctor—" 

“But what made you go and sit beside 
the doctor?" asked Ellen Hayden. 

Blessed if I know. 


H. C. WITWER will have a story 
next month called ‘“‘The Girl at the 
Switchboard." And there will also 
be fiction by Samuel A. Derieux, 
Winona Godfrey, Christine Whiting 
Parmenter, Martha King Davis, and 
others. 
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It is good looking; it is com- 


fortable; it is quickly adaptable 


to any weather change 


It is easy to drive; it costs 


little to run 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 


The tire mileage is unusually high 


Donse BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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“Your Biggest 1920 Asset 
i5 TIME!" 


My friends, the success 
of all your plans for the 
New Year hangs on one 
thing—the way you invest 
your Time. 


In one respect and only 


Elgin ZI 


Guard You 


uL 


one, all men are equals: 
every day I deposit to each 
man's credit 1,440 freshly 
minted minutes —to guard 
or lose—to waste or use. 


The costliest draft the 
New Year can draw against 
you will read, "Pay to the 
order of Lost Time.”’ 


atches 


r Time 
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Egan Comes Down 
to Earth 


(Continued from age 49) 


The directors will be the officers and, in addi- 
tion, Martin Henderson of Dayton and Plain- 
field (chairman). 

'The temporary offices of the company will 
be on the sixth floor of the “Times” building. 
The local landing field will be on the old Rigby 
farm adjoining the Fair Grounds. Buildings will 
be constructed by the Plainfield Construction 
Corporation, which is now engaged in complet- 
ing the Sanford trolley line. 

mmediate freight and passenger service 
will be put into operation between Plainfield, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Chicago, and other large commercial centers. 


The remainder of the two-column 
article was partly technical and partly 
devoted to more or less grandiloquent 
statements by the officers of the new 
company. 


ADAMS stepped back, and whistled 
lugubriously. Judge Perkins craned 
his neck upward to look at Egan. Egan 
was white. 

The shock was less to his hope than to 
his pride. He had fancied that he knew 
more about aviation than anyone else in 
Plainfield. Ie had assumed that he was 
capable of building and directing a 
great organization—he didn't assume it 
on the basis of any profound ability; on 
the contrary, he thought it was too easy. 
It had been the sort of dream which every 
college senior practices in silence, or con- 
fesses toward midnight before an open 
fire. A golden dream of generalizations, 
with all the practical details left for some- 
one else to trip over, pick up, and stagger 
under. 

He was thoroughly beaten now, and he 
knew it. Beaten at every point—from 
start to finish. There was no possible 
counter-attack. lle was helpless against 
a superior power. Ít wasn't simply the 
money barrier, it was organization. lle 
couldn't fight the unified capitalists of 
Plainfield. He had been deprived of the 
most elemental weapon. 

His thoughts, following along those 
mysterious lines of suggestion which no 
one will ever comprehend, or can ever 
resist, gave him a mental picture of a 
gigantic bubble, shimmering blue and 
silver in the sunlight, and then collapsing 
in a lightning stroke, and floating off in a 
burst of silver spray. The bubble picture 
reminded him of the first observation 
balloon he had ever seen shot down. 
That was up in the Argonne. Damned 
unpleasant place—Argonne. Egan had 
flown there in the early days, when the 
life of the average pilot was less than five 
hours in the air. It was cold. . . . And 
muddy. You stuck in it as though the 
mud were liquid glue. Once, when he was 
going back to rest billets, his camion had 
got itself mired. The more they tried to 
get out, the deeper they got in. History 
repeats itself. He was mired in failure. 

** It's a rank shame!" said Adams, under 
his breath. , 

Egan was thinking that the chief shame 
about it was that his own value had ap- 
parently not justified the Luke interests 


SOLUBLE (INSTANT) 


Barrington Hall 


Coffee 


This is famous 
Baker-ized Barring 
ton Hall in instant form. 
Medium size jar equal to 
one pound of Baker-ized Bar 
rington Hall Coffee. 


Anybody Can Make Perfect Coffee Now 


A half teaspoonful of famous Barrington Hall in the 
form of powdered crystals—add hot water—a steaming 
cup of deliciously perfect coffee is ready instantly. 

Would you like to try making coffee in the cup—to pour 
on the water, see the crystals dissolve, taste the coffee and prove 
to your own satisfaction that Soluble Barrington Hall is better, 
more economical and far more convenient ? 


In case your grocer has not yet received his shipment, send 
40c for a Standard 25-cup tin. If you are not delighted with 
Barrington Hall in instant form, the money will be promptly 
refunded. Will you try it? 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
254 North Second Street 111 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Enclosed find 40c for which please send one standard tin of 
Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee to: 
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Write for This Free Book 


“The ABC of Wash Day” will give you many 
new ideas for saving time and work in clothes washing. _ It is 
full of suggestions you cannot find elsewhere. Probably the best 
known authority on this subject— Miss Mildred Maddocks, 
Director of Good Housekeeping Institute—has written espe- 
cially for this book instructions on “How to Machine Wash.” 


The operations are pictured throughout the book 
both by artists’ sketches and photographs. It is a book every 
housewife will be glad to have and keep. No effort or expense 
has been spared to make it worthy of your careful reading. 

It will tell you a great deal about electric washing machines 
and what to look for when you go to buy an sechs washer. Italso 


contains specifications and illustrations of the handsome full-cabinet 
cylinder washer—the 


A-B-C 
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Super Electric 

mmc 6 ms a a a 

America’s Leading Washing Machine 

When mailing you “The A-B-C of Wash Day” book we will send 
the name and ad ress of the A-B-C dealer where youcan see this ma- 
chineinoperation. If you desire, the dealer willsend it to your home 
and demonstrate it with your own clothes. You cannot keep the 


A-B-C washerunless you are fully satisfied with it. You can make a 
small payment down and the balance in monthly payments if you wish. 


Send 
for the 
Book 


NOW 


Special Note to Purchasers 


We have greatly increased the capacity of our factories in order to 
keep pace with the demand for the A-B-C Super Electric, It may be 
necessary for you to wait a short while for delivery, but it is worth the 
wait. The A-B-C is the choice of most discriminating housekeepers in 
the nation’s largest cities, and their suburbs, 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Leading Manufacturers of electric and power washers in America 
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in even considering him. He speculated 
vaguely as to the origin of the new com- 
pany. Henderson was in it; but the 


| officers were all associates of Kent. Kent 


had admitted that the idea was feasible; 
and Martha had enthusiastically wanted 
to bring it to her father's attention. 
Someone had anticipated and outridden 
him. 

There was a great stillness, during 
which the two older men took cogni- 
zance of the facts. Except that Egan had 
lost an inheritance, he was now in the 
same category with thousands of men of 
the same age. He was college-trained, but 
not business-trained. The business of life 
is to make, to transport, and to sell. 
Egan's only employer had been the 
Republic, and it had taught him only how 
to destroy. 

His misfortune wasn't in any sense his 
fault. It wasn't the fault of his Govern- 
ment. It wasn't anybody's fault. 

The dry-goods clerk who got a lieu- 
tenancy Q. M. C. and worked in a 
domestic depot; the mechanic who got his. 
Motor Transport chevrons at canton- 
ment; the laboratory worker who served 
in Chemical Warfare; the metal-goods 
salesman who broadened his knowledge 
and earned the contumely of Congress by 
living as an ordnance officer in Washing- 
ton; all these were better fitted to earn a 
living than they had been before. 

Perkins had his profession, and Adams 
could always ini another newspaper 
berth. But Egan, lowered at last to the 
commercial level to which his trainin 
fitted him, was worth only what he could 
get from whoever wanted to hire his 
HR aaa 

“Thirty dollars a week looks pretty 
good to me right now,” said Egan, irrele- 
vantly. 

“T see the Interurban Trolley is looking 
for outdoor men,” said Adams, at length. 
“Chance to rise, and all that. It beats 
inside work for a man like you, Bronson. 
Good pay, too. Four a day.” 

Egan drew a long breath. “Do you 
happen to know where their employment 
bureau is, Uncle Stanley?” 


XIII 


I^ THE library of the new Kent home- 
stead, the laird of the manor and 
Eddie Macklin had almost worn a trail in 
the carpet. In the first instance, it was 
Macklin who had done the walking, but 
lately, he had sulked in a chair while Mr. 
Kent became peripatetic, and diffuse. 

*Good lord, man!" said Kent for the 
dozenth time, “what were you ever think- 
ing about? Why couldn’t you keep your 
wits about you? As if you didn’t know 
that a man in your position mustn't stub 
his toes!" 

Macklin, freshly crimson at the recollec- 
tion, held up his hand for mercy. “Kent, 
I give you my word—” 

* Don't bother! Good lord! 7 believe 
you. Those things do happen. She's a 
child, anyway. But you know what 
campaign dope is, and you know what 
other women are. I can't answer for what 
Mary'l think. And you've got three 
people to reckon with—the two McCains 
and Adams." He halted, impatient. 
“But what gets me—" 

“You don't need to say it all over 


i again," said Macklin wearily. 
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Profit by Sundstrand's 10 Keys 


In steel mills and in stores, on farms and in banks, ` 
you'll find the busy 10 numerals. Always figuring 
problems for the whole world. Always the same 10. 
They do it all. 

Thats why Sundstrand has but 10 keys, for 10 is 
enough! 10 keys handle every variety of figure work— 
accurately. But the 10-key arrangement of Sundstrand 
Only 10 Keys keyboard means much more to you. Its compactness 
10, Operate gives you speed. Permits you to operate just as you 
would write, all with one hand, using the rapid, 
touch system—the natural way of figuring. 


See the Sundstrand man. He'll be calling soon. Have 
him explain the left to right multiplication and other 
exclusive Sundstrand features. Meantime, get the 
booklet. A note on your letterhead will do. Better 
get it right away. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Factory and General Offices, Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Sales Offices and Service Stations in Principal Cities 


ADDING MACHINE 
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The Rag-conten! 


The above slogan was not devised 
in the usual way—that is, to describe 
a product. For this was case of 
"slogan first," the product being 
devised to fulfill the slogan. And 
that is how Systems Bond was put 
on the market. 


The ideal business paper, as devel- 
oped by a thorough canvass, must 
bea “rag-content” paper, in order to 
meet the needs of modern business. 
*'Loft-dried"—that is the second re- 
uirement, almost as important as 
thefirst, for this slow natural method 
of seasoning knits the fibres to- 
gether and gives texture and ‘“‘feel.”’ 
Now, Systems Bond not only 
meets these two conditions, but 
it meets the third — ''at a reason- 
able price"—Aand that is where 
Systems Bond is remarkable. 


Loft-dried Paper 


The practical business man can gel 
this quality bond at a business 
man's price. 
No longer need he buy paper lack- 
mg in reputation—varying in quality 
and unreliable in supply. For Sys- 
tems Bond is nationally standard- 
ized. All printers know it. Four 
printer can get it. Ask him also to 
obtain for you free our book “The 
Modern Manufacture of Writing 
Paper." of interest and value to 
every paper buyer. 
Systems Bond is the standard bear- 
er of a comprehensive group of pa- 
pers—a grade for every Bond and 
Ledger need—all produced un- 
m der the same advantageous con- 
ditions—including the well 
known Pilgrim, Transcript, At- 
lantic and Manifest Marks. 


Eastern Manufacturing Company 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


SYSTEMS BOND 


The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper af the Reasonable Price" 
ZN 
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Egan Comes Down to Earth, by Hor wonTHy HALL 


Kent stood by the window, crumpling 
the curtain lace. “The one sensible thing 
you've done is to come and tell me, like a 
man. The next thing is for you to tell 


May: 
*]—suppose you're right, but—” 

Kent sat down. ''How can we stop 
their mouths? Those three?" 

“We can stop the McCains’, possibly.” 

“Well, kow?” 

“Tm pretty sure she hasn't talked to 
anybody yet. If she had, I'd have heard 
of it before this—or Mary would. Those 
things travel. I've got her scared to death 
on that stock transaction; the only 

uestion is how eae tee scare ll last. But 
if I could go to Mrs. McCain, and have her 
assign me her stock and pay her fifty 
thousand dollars back for it—I took the 
liberty of hinting at something of that 
sort to her. Is it worth trying? 

“It’s just barely worth it.” Kent pon- 
dered. “Especially as the Egan receiver 
tells me the schedule looks better than it 
did a while ago. I might even get the 
money back myself, later. Would it be 
any stronger if you went to her as my 
agent, offered to buy the stock for me, 
and—just to show my sympathy—told 
her that I’d be glad to send the child 
to some Eastern boarding-school for a 
couple of years?” : 

Ee adds all," pup Son Sent 
“The opportunity of getting an education 
for the la: They’d forget this inside of a 
month. But you can't reach Adams with 
money." 


KENT began to scowl. “I can reach 
him with something else, though. 
There's one point I’ve been saving up for 
a long time. I'll guarantee we can silence 
him. The only danger is that he's said 
something already." 

“Then I'll see Mrs. McCain to-morrow. 
And I'll go to Adams with you any time 

ousay. Now, about election. If I should 
lose, I get the job of general counsel for 
Air Traffic as well as the Kent—” 

"You're mistaken, Eddie. You can’t 
lose. If you do, there's nothing left." 

Macklin wiped his forehead. “That’s 
a little sudden, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t think so, particularly. The 
only way you can be very useful to us is as 
city attorney, or mayor. Of course, I’d 
do all I could for you, privately, but those 
jobs you speak of aren't for life-nets. 
l'hey're for an ex-mayor, perhaps, but not 


Fares, please!! 


The word “fare” has slipped and skidded from its 
older, warmer, truer meaning. 


In stage-coach days, the driver was “host” and 


the travelers his "fares" Now “fare” has come to 
mean money. 


In fact, for the last 20 years it has become the car 
rider's equivalent for a nickel. 


From a clean seat in a modern electric street car, in 
its warmth, speed and cleanliness, we may dream back 
to dustier, colder days, when stout $2.50 shoes nestled 
on a straw-strewn flooring. Then any ride was un- 
certain in time. Cars came each hour instead of every 
five minutes, and puffing steam dummies unerringly 
shot cinders between father's neck and his inflam- 
mable oollar. 


But this is all gone—all except the tradition that 
“fare” is unfair when it strays from its old crony, the 
five-cent piece. 

There was & time when & good cigar or a railway 
track spike could be had two for 10 cents. 


Once ‘copper wire and beef steak ‘cost 12 cents a 
pound; a dollar bought a good hat, a real shirt, a hotel 
room, or a day’s work in track labor. 

Nothing is left of all this—except the habit of think- 
ing of “fare” as money, instead of in its old meaning— 
one who is cared for by a host for pay. 

Let us remember that a pennilees host must needs be 
a poor one. 

Let us think about the relation of electric rail- 
ways and ourselves as mutual—each with definite 
obligations. 

When adjustments are made, let's make them on the 
basis of a reasonable return for the servioe rendered— 


for a beaten candidate. I’m giving you Published in the in- the old true basis of host and fare. 
something to hush up this present mess. terest of Electrical 
But if that gets out, and Henderson cuts Development by an 
loose at the same time—” Institution that will 


Macklin writhed involuntarily. “PN 
do my best, Colonel.” 

“I know you will. Don't fail to get hold 
of Adams as soon as you can. We'd better 
go outside now; I think somebody's come 
to call. I heard voices, anyhow." 

Neither of them was overjoyed to find 
that one of the voices was Bronson Egan's. 

During the interval before her 
father and her fiancé appeared, Marv 
had still further threatened Egan’s 
balance. This was because, in a very 


docile mood, she had brought back to him 


festern Electric 
Company 


No. 1. Western Electric—an organi- 
a vivid recollection of what formerly she zation whose products and quide cd 
in the 


had been to him. In this mood, she was ply alike to p. fields eii ect : 
shop, on the farm and in the home. 


adorable. To her strictly personal charms 
she had added a coat of sympathy which 
was becoming and seductive. She had 
always liked Egan, and to-night, when he 
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“Like Mother 
Used to Make" 


is but one of the many filling, luscious 
good things YOU can make—oh, so easily!— 
out of savory 


None Such Pudding 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE N 


TRY THESE RECIPES 


None Such Pudding—(Rectpe for using left-over biscuits) 4 or 6 bis- 
cults; 1 cupful dark corn-sirup; X cupful brown sugar; X cupful but- 
ter ume; 2 exg-yolks; ik cupfuls of None Such Mince Meat; 
2 egg-whites. 
Soak biscuits In warm water until soft and add the other ingredients 
in the order given. Beat egg-yolks thoroughly before adding. Mix 
ingredients completely, put in a well-oiled baking-dish and bake 
thirty minutes in a erate oven. Make a X en of the egg- 
whites, heap it on the pudding and allow to brown in the oven. 
None Such Gems—Make a ple-crust dough. Use gem pans, greas- 
ing pan as usual. Roll dough moderately thick. Line each gem pan 
with dough in same manner as for ple, fill with None Such Mince 
Meat thickened with flour, Make a covering of dough. Serve hot. 
Oatmeal Cookies with None Such Filling—Cooktes—1 cup sugar, 
1 cup shortening, 3 cups oatmeal, 3 cups flour, 44 cup milk, 1 tea- 
spoonful of soda. "— Buch Mince Meat, 2 cups; 1 cup 
water. Boll till thick and spread between cookies. 
None Such Dressing for Duck or Other Game—Make dressing In 
the usual way; add package None Such Mince Meat, and more 
apples and celery to sult individual taste. 
NOTE—None Such Mince Meat prepared in the same manner as for 
Mince Pie, should be used for all these recipes. Use according to 
directions on the package. 

You'll find yourself trying some of the other recipes suggested on 
the None Such package. 


Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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None Such Dressing for Duck or Other Game 


None Such Gems 


Oatmeal Cookies with 
None Such Filling 


was so patently responsive, she liked him 
better than ever. 

“That was terribly too bad about the 
Fair,” she said. “I almost cried when L 
read it. And I always wanted to ride in an 
airplane, Bronson.” 

“The piece in the ‘Times’ was what 
bothered me most,” he admitted. 

“Well, you’d really been just a tiny bit 
previous, you know—" 

“Tl admit that, too." 

“Do you like what you're doing now, 
Bronson?" 

“Pretty well. It's handling men, and 
that's always good practice. And there's 
going to be an enormous lot of construc- 


, tion work in the next ten years. I think 


it's good experience.” 

"Better than going with Father?" 

“Yes, I think so." 

"You don't actually do any digging 
vourself, I hope." 

* No—just boss." 

“I was sorry about the Air Trafic Com- 
pany, too," a said. “But I don't sup- 

ose that could be helped, either. If 
Father had anything to do with it, of 
course you could have a splendid place 
there, and one that would just suit you. 
But he hasn't." 

Egan was honestly glad to hear it. 
“Do you know if Martha's father started 
it, then?” 

It was at this moment that the door of 
the library had opened and Kent and 
Macklin emerged. 

“What has Martha’s father started?” 
inquired Kent, as he shook hands. 

d ‘We were talking about Air Traffic, 
sir. 


"(C MH, YES.” Kent was locating a box 

of cigars. “Try one of these? . . . 
Well, I understand that Henderson is 
over here." 

“Not—permanently?” 

“So they say. If your father had lived, 
and I hadn’t been in Washington these 
last two years, he couldn’t have got a 
foothold to save his life. Neither of us 
could stand him for a second. Martha’s 
a friend of Mary’s, and that’s all. Why, it 
seems that he’s negotiating for some land 
to build a tremendous plant on, and 
move his business over here. I under- 
stand he’s quietly bought up interests in 
seven or eight different small concerns to 
use as feeders. He’s a fast worker, too, 
when he gets steam up.” 

Egan abruptly recalled the occasion of 
their first meeting. “I imagine he is," he 
said. ‘‘I remember once last fall when he 
jumped a milk-train from Dayton at three 
o’clock in the morning rather than 
wait—” He broke off to stare at Macklin. 
Kent and Mary were staring at him, too. 

“Irs all right," said Macklin. “ Swal- 
lowed the wrong way. Ha-ha! Go on, 
Bronson. Sorry | interrupted.” 

Nevertheless, both Kent and Egan had 
leaping thoughts at his extraordinary 
reception of the simple statement, and 
both of them resolved to take prompt 
action upon the thought. 

"[t was nothing but an illustration," 
said Egan calmly. 

“Go ahead with the rest of it," urged 
Kent. 

“There isn't any more," said Egan. 

“But you weren't here last fall. You 
were in France." 

“Oh, a man told me about it on a 
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This announcement was featured by us several weeks ago, but its 
importance and the wide field of buyers interested have led us to re- 


Federal Adding Machine Corp'n. 


eA National Experiment to 


Reduce Sales Expense - 
In Which You May Participate 


YOU realize that it has been costing 
you up to 45% of the price of every 
adding machine you buy, just to be 
induced to buy it? 


For years the established price of a 
9-column adding and listing machine has been 
$300.00 or more. Nearly half of this represents 
selling expense, but the Federal Adding Machine 
Company is seeking to determine by means of a 
national economic experiment, whether this price 
cannot be greatly reduced. 


We believe a great number of business men are 
convinced that adding machines are a necessity 
and are now ready to buy without having adding 
machines sold to them by expensive sales organ- 
izations—and thus greatly reduce that expense. 


Every business and financial house east of the 
Mississippi will receive through the mails within 
the next two weeks an announcement of the Fed- 
eral experimental selling plan—an offer of 1000 
standard $300 Federal Adding Machines at 
$222.50. 


We are doing this in order to determine the 
actual selling cost, and to establish the future sell- 
ing policy of this company. 

The "serve-self " idea is gaining recognition in 
all lines of business. That is, the wise economy of 


In constant use for five 
peara by some- h 

largest corporations in 
the East, including the 
Federal Government, 
Exacting tasks have 
proved 


its merit finally. service guaranteed. 


cutting out all expensive “frills” in getting 
merchandise into the consumer's hands. 

By being your own salesman, you can save in 
selling cost. When that cost in the past has run 
as high as 457c it means a saving to you. 
This is the idea behind this experiment, that we 
believe meets the new conditions and business 
needs of the present time. 

We would have no trouble marketing the Fed- 
eral along the old sales lines for $300. It is the 
“last word" in adding machines, designed by the 
veteran adding machine designer and builder, 
Charles Wales, as the crowning result of his gen- 
ius and experience. It is backed by a well- 
financed corporation, and is manufactured by 
one of the finest mechanical and engineering or- 
ganizations in the country—Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

But we know that right now American busi- 
ness men. are demanding that needless waste be 
eliminated in merchandising methods just as 
truly as in factory methods. 

Are we right? You, who use and 
need adding machines—would you 
rather buy one for $222.50 or be sold 
one for $300? 


FEDERAL ADDING MACHINE CORP’N 
251 Fourth Avenue New York 


The Standard Federal “A” Adding and Eating Machine has nine-column 
capacity, eighty-one keys; 13 inch carriage; 

board; easy handle pull (motor equipment if desired). Only half as many 
parts in the Federal as in other standard machines. 
standardized interch 


-paper holder; flexible key- 


construction, 
parts. Every item visible. Adding machine 
rite for particulars of this plan. 
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What is it? 


Motorcycle or car? If it is a car, which lamp is out—left or right? 
Lamp-unreliability is both dangerous and unnecessary. The 
known high standards of MAZDA Service are sufficient to make 
the cautious and considerate insist on having MAZDA Lamps— 
Lamps marked MAZDA. 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world. MAZDA Service is centered in the 
wide service to certain lamp manu- Research Laboratories of the General 
facturers. Its purpose is to collect Electric Company at Schenectady, 
and select scientific and practical in- N.Y. The mark MAZDA can appear 
formation concerning progress only on lamps which meet 
and developments in the art the standards of MAZDA 
of incandescent lamp manu- Service. It is thus an 
facturing and to distribute assurance of quality. This 
this information to the com- trademark is the property 
panies entitled to receive this of the General Electric 
service. Company. 
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Egan Comes Down to Earth, by Hor wonTHvy HALL 


train," said Egan. Hc laughed sponta- 
neously. “Very interesting chap. His 
name was Fe nbin: Not that his name 
makes any particular difference—" 

But it did to Macklin; and the fact 
that it did made an added difference to 
Kent. 

The remainder of the evening wasn’t 
very hilarious. As Egan rose to depart, 
Macklin rose with him. “I think I'd 
better be running along, too,” he ob- 
served. 

“No—stay a while,” said Kent, elab- 
orately careless. Macklin stayed. 


ON A LATER evening of the same 
week, the two Hendersons, father and 
daughter, came sympathetically closer to 
cach other than they had ever been before; 
and yet, specifically, they weren't on 
common ground at all. 

For the first time in a decade, Martha 
had shed unexplained tears. Henderson, 
endeavoring to console her, found himself 
helpless. 

“Tf you'd only tell me,” he repeated, 
smoothing her hair, "maybe I could do 
something, Martie." 

3 ** N-nothing," she sobbed on his shoul- 
er. 

“Women in my family don't cry for 
nothing." 

** Y-yes, they do, too." 

“If it’s any of that damned Kent 
tribe—" Mr. H 
receipt of a letter with the Plainfield post- 
mark. 

“ Don’t—it isn’t that—you mustn’t say 
those things—” 

His touch became as femininely gentle 
as he could make it. “Or if it's anything 
to do with that Egan boy—" 

* No—not that, either—" 

* Well, what the mischief zs it then? I 
can't do you much good until you tell me 
what the matter is, can I?" 

She could hardly tell him that it was 
the triple combination of Macklin and 
Mary; Mary and Egan; Egan and her- 
self. 

Mary had written her a piteous little 
note in which there were almost as many 
hints of quarrels and misunderstandings 
with her fiancé and her father as there 
were punctuation marks. 

“What do* you—think about Eddie 
Macklin?” managed Martha. 


“That bird? He's a weak sister.. 


Wouldn’t trust him around the corner. 
What's he got to do with—” 

* Oh, nothing, nothing!" said Martha, 
wretchedly. 

It shocked her beyond expression to 
realize that unless her friend patched up 
these quarrels and  misunderstandings, 
and married the bird that Henderson 
wouldn't trust around the corner, Martha 
herself had probably seen the last of 
Egan. She knew that it was wicked to 
hope that the quarrels would be patched 
up. That was what she was crying about. 

(To be continued) 


INA CLAIRE, who made her first 
success on the stage as an imitator, 
will describe next month ‘People 
Who Are Easy to Imitate." She tells 
also of going on the stage when she 
was only fourteen and of how she 
became a star. 


enderson had noted her ||| 
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“He Deposits $500 a Month!” 


“See that man at the Receiving Teller's window? That's Billy 
King, Manager for Browning Company. Every month he comes 
in and deposits $500. I’ve been watching Billy for a long time— 
take almost as much interest in him as I do in my own boy. 


"Three years ago he started at Browning's at $15 a week. 
Married, had one child, couldn't save a cent. One day he came 
in cre oi oau to borrow a hundred dollars— wife 
was sic 


“I said, ‘Billy, I'm going to give you something worth more than 
a loan—some good advice—and if you'll follow it I'll let you have 
the hundred, too. You don't want to work for $15 a week all your 
life, do you?’ Of course he didn’t. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘there’s a way to 
climb out of your job to something better. Take up a course with 
the International Correspondence Schools in the work you want to 
advance in, and put in some of your evenings getting special train- 
ing. The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, we've got 
several I. C. S. boys here in the bank.' 


"That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and a few days later he 
had started studying at home. Why, in a few months he had 
doubled his salary! Next thing I knew he was put in charge of his 
department, and two months ago they made him Manager. And 
he's making real money. Owns his own home, has quite a little 
property beside, and he's a regular at that window every month. 
It just shows what a man can do in a little spare time." 


Employers are begging for men $----2-- 
with ambition, men who really want | 

to get ahead in the world and are 
willing to prove it by training them- 
selves in spare time to do some one 
thing well. 


Prove that you are that kind of a 
man ! The International Correspond- 
ence Schools are ready and anxious 
to help you prepare or something 
betterif you'll simply give them the 
chance. More than two million men 
and women in the last 28 years have 
taken the I. C. S. route to more 
money. Over 100,000 others are get- 
tingready inthe same way right now. 


Isthere any reason why you should 
let others climb over you when you 
have the same chance they have? 
Surely the least you can do is to find 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL: 


Canadians may send this coupon to 7-28-19 
B International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada. 
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nation of these qualities. 
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In these days of uncertain 
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A New World as a Christmas Gift. 


to your boy or girl 


Give your children St. Nicholas 
Magazine and you give them a won- 
derful new World. 


A World of story and adventure, of 
nature and outdoor life, of the new 
ways of men, of things to do and 
how to do them. A World of fas- 
cinating interests that broaden and 
enrich the mind, and prepare for the 
days of manhood and womanhood 
that will come—too soon for you. 


Your boy of grammar or high school 
today will be the young college man in 
a few short years. Give him St. Nicholas 
now and its glorious World of Youth. 


And your girl. How soon she will be put- 
ting up her hair and lengthening her skirts. 
Do not deny her now the joyous world of 
reading that St. Nicholas brings. She will 
love the stories—all of them. We have a 
letter from a little girl whose grandfather 
was Governor of Iowa. She says “I love the 
sea and all on it. I would like to be a sailor 
when I grow up but I ama girl.” But there 
are stories that appeal especially to girls such 


as “The Crimson Patch” by Augustus Sea 
man and an enchanting tale of grandee days 
in Spanish California. 


And your girl or boy will get so many other 
things from St. Nicholas, the love of good 
reading, the ambition to write and draw, 


through the St. Nicholas League, ideas of | 


parties and entertainments and little plays. 


St. Nicholas is the most wonderful of Christ- 
mas Gifts. It is one of the very few worth- 
while gifts that have not advanced in price. 
The subscription price is $3 per year or two 
years for $5 and the magazine is bigger and 
better than ever before. 


Give St. Nicholas as a Christmas Gift | 


to your own boy or girl or to some other de- 
serving youngster. Do it now, before you 
forget it. Clip the coupon below and mail it 
today with your check or money order. 


— — — — — — — 


| St. Nicholas Magazine, Subscription Dept. 7 
| 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ . Please send St. Nicholas Maga- 
zine for years to 
Name 
Address — 
(We will be glad to send a handsome Christmas Card 


with your compliments if you will give us your own 
name to put on it.) 


Name of giver „mama 
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Watch Out 
For Counterfeit Bills 
and Coins! 


(Continued from page 19) 


the public has come to think of'the Secret 
Service chiefly in connection with guard- 
ing the President and certain official 
foreign visitors. But that special duty 
is of recent origin. It was not until 1905 
that Congress formally sanctioned the 
use of the Secret Service for this purpose. 

The work for which the division was 
created, and its chief function to-day, is 
the detection and arrest of counterfeiters. 
During the Civil War there were vast 
issues of paper money; and the result 
was that certain engravers of great skill 
yielded to the temptation of trying to 
reproduce some of this flood of currency. 


WHEN the war ended, the amount of 
spurious notes in circulation was so 
reat that it was a serious menace, and 
ngress appropriated several hundred 
thousand dollars to be used by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the suppression 
of counterfeiting. The bureau which was 
organized under that act was the begin- 
ning of the present Secret Service. 
Before I became chief of the Division in 


| 1897, I had been a newspaper man; and 


in my younger days I had created Secret 
Service agents who played parts in thrill- 
ing steries—dark, mysterious creatures of 
protean personalities and with powers of 
deduction that would have made Sherlock 
Holmes look like a novice. As a mat- 
ter of fact, disguises are unknown in the 
Secret Service. An agent is simply 
a shrewd, hard-working individual, who 
must have patience, resourcefulness, and 
enough persistence to make him keep 
everlastingly on the job. If you have 
these qualities you. probably would make 
a good Secret Service agent. 

t is a curious fact, oiv that you 
probably think you would be a success- 
ful detective, anyway. There must be an 
almost unanimous convictioh of this sort, 
for the desire to try "detecting" is an 
amazingly common one. While I was in 
the service we received thousands of 
applications from people who were willing 
to give their time and talents without 
any compensation whatever. So I know 
that practically all of us have this interest 
in ferreting out crime. 

It is not confined to men either. Many 
women would like to be detectives, even 
if only amateur ones. And, of course, in 
certain lines of the work they are pro- 
fessionally employed. But there are no 
women in the Secret Service. 

In the first place, the duties of an agent 
sometimes require association with gangs 


| of criminals, a thing impossible for any 


decent woman. And, in the second place, 
the routine work is often extremely 
arduous and fatiguing. 

For instance, there is the “stick-up” 
job, so called because a man is "stuck 
up" on it for a period which seems to 
him interminable. He may have to hang 
around a post office for days, waiting for 
the person he is after to claim a letter. 
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And there is what is called “alley work;" 
which means that an agent has to watch 
the door, sometimes the back door, of a 
building day after day, if necessary, wait- 
ing for his man to show up. 

his quality of endless patience is 
essential in the Secret Service agent 
because of the methods by which the 
bureau gets its results. Generally, not 
a single open move is made until the whole 
case is complete. 

There is no rushing. The work may go 
on quietly for weeks and months. In one 
case we spent fourteen months before the 
complete evidence was in our hands and 
the men we wanted were all within our 
grasp. 

For the Government is not satisfied 
merely to arrest men who have been 
passing counterfeit money. That is a 
crime, to be sure; but the greater crime 
is to have made that money. And when 
men are suspected of complicity in that 
crime, the Government wants not onl 
the men, but the paraphernalia with 
which they have worked. This serves 
the double purpose of furnishing evidence 
against them and of preventing the use of 
the equipment by anyone else. 

The determination to have, especially, 
the plates used in the counterfeiting is 
one reason why Secret Service methods 
differ from ordinary police ones. A police 
raid may be accompanied with smashing 
of windows and breaking in of doors. 
But a counterfeiters' gang that had been 
working next door to you might be 
arrested, and their stuff all taken away 
without your being any the wiser. 

Suppose that the agents have located 
the room used by a counterfeiter, or by a 
gang of them. And suppose they know 
that the man or men wanted are in that 
room. You may wonder why the officers 
do not close in on the place, break in the 
door, and seize the criminals. 

But, if they did, it would be a simple 
matter for the counterfeiters to slip the 
plates into an acid bath, and, before the 
agents could get in, the evidence they 
want might be destroyed. 

How, then, are the arrests made? Well, 
when the case is complete, the members 
of the gang identified, the place where 
they work located, with the assurance 
that the equipment is there, agents are 
posted to guard every means of exit from 
the building. When the men wanted are 
known to Tave entered the place, the 
signal is given. Then, when one of them 
comes out he is followed down the street 
by two agents, who quietly close in on 
him and “nail” him. He is taken to a 

rearranged place and held there. One 
bs one, the rest of the gang are brought 
in. They are then taken back to the scene 
of their operations, questioned, and the 
physical evidence secured. This method 
does away with any danger of gun-play or 
violence, the equipment is intact, and— 
what is also important—the agents do 
not become conspicuous. 


(COUNTERFEITING possesses an ele- 
ment of fascination that appeals to 
the imagination. The possibility of gain- 
ing great wealth without work is an ignis 
fatuus which has lured, many men to 
destruction. The files of the Secret 
Service are filled with the details of clever- 
ly planned conspiracies; but the closing 
chapter invariably ends in a tragedy! 
The Government’s pursuit of the criminal 
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is unrelenting, and he never escapes. 

I sometimes think that counterfeiting 
is the meanest of all crimes; because the 
man who deliberately puts a spurious 
bill into circulation does two contemptible 
things: In the first place, he makes some 
innocent party suffer loss. He may have 
some fool idea that it is only a fraud upon 
the Government. But that is not true. 
The Government never loses. It is the 
private individual, on whom the bill is 
foisted, that suffers the loss. 

Besides that, the counterfeiter tempts 
other men to commit a crime. For when 
a man who is weak, or poor, finds that 
counterfeit money has been unloaded on 
him, he is tempted to see if he can’t pass 
it on to somebody else. 

Among counterfeiters themselves there 
is a sharp line drawn between the spe- 
cialists in paper currency and those in 
coins. The coiner is not necessarily a 
man of any special mental ability. d 
the process of manufacture, when base 
metal is used, is comparatively simple. 
Plaster of paris, or some similar material, 
is used to make a cast from the genuine 
coin. When this cast has been baked, it 
forms the mold into which the base 
metal—usually of tin and antimony—is 
poured. A thin silver plating and a little 
work with a file complete the process. 

The ease and inexpensiveness of the 
method are responsible for the fact that 
ninety per cent of the counterfeiting 
cases are those of coiners. You might 
think that when bullion silver was as 
cheap as it has been at times, the genuine 
metal would be used. And it sometimes 
was. We used to get perhaps half a dozen 
cases of this kind every year. 


BUT silver cannot be successfully molded 

except under tremendous pressure. 
It must be struck; and to do this an en- 
graved die must be used. I do not believe 
it possible for any engraver, no matter 
how skillful, to reproduce exactly a die 
for any of our coins. The engraver at the 
Philadelphia Mint, who cuts the master 
die for use at all the government mints, 
could not reproduce his own work with 
a graver. 

n striking “all silver” counterfeits a 
stamping press is used, and such machin- 
ery is too expensive for the ordinar 
counterfeiter. The greatest safeguard, 
however, against the circulation of even 
perfect counterfeit coins is the fact that 
no great quantity of such currency could 
be marketed without attracting attention. 

The counterfeiters of paper currency 
are the aristocrats among this class of 
criminals. ‘I'wenty-five years ago the 
making of a dangerous counterfeit note 
involved its reproduction by expert steel 
engravers. But with the perfection of the 
photo-mechanical process, the work of 
years is now compressed into weeks. 

Moreover, under the old method, there 
was an individuality about each man’s 
work. An expert in the division could 
look at a counterfeit and say with reason- 
able certainty that it was the work of 
Ballard, or of Boyd, or of Ogle, or one of 
the other famous counterfeiters of forty 
vears ago. But the camera has no in- 
dividuality, and this makes it dithcult 
now to fix the origin of the work. 

At one time, through a series of in- 
quiries to thousands of banks, the 
amount of counterfeit money in circula- 
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tion at the time was pretty accurately 
estimated; and it was found that, for 
every hundred thousand dollars in notes 
in circulation, there were less than three 
dollars of spurious bills. 

An expert handler of money has almost 
a sixth sense which enables him, even 
when he is handling bills at the rate of 
a hundred a minute, to throw out a sus- 
pected one. He may not be able at the 
time to say why he does it; but almost 
inevitably the discarded note will prove 
to be a counterfeit. 

When a new one appears, the fact is 
reported to Washington and a careful 
description of the note is sent out through 
the news agencies, so that the public may 
be on its guard, and cashiers and money 
handlers may be on the lookout. 

Sometimes a single specimen of a coun- 
terfeit has been placed in circulation. 
These “single note issues” as they are 
called, are the only ones where the per- 
petrator escapes. The only explanation 
of them is that some engraver makes a 
reproduction of a note as a matter of 
curiosity, merely to see what he can do. 
Then, either accidentally or just to prove 
to himself the quality of | his achievement, 
the bill gets into circulation. i 

Usually, however, when the descrip- 
tion of a new counterfeit has been sent 
out, scores of similar notes are picked up 
within a comparatively short time, _ The 
work of “running out" a counterfeit, of 
tracing it to its source, covers the widest 
sort of range. Shipments of paper and 
of ink susc be traced. If there are several 
men in a gang, the paper may be sent 
first to A, who holds it for a time, then 
ships it to B; after a while B sends it 
to C, who may return it to A; and so on. 

But, no matter how long the hunt may 
last, the Secret Service never gives up! 
The officers of the division may change, 
agents may come and go, but the search 
proceeds unrelentingly until the offenders 
are brought to justice. There are scores 
of men in Federal prisons, or who have 
come out of those prisons with blackened 
reputations and wrecked lives, who could 
answer that first question, as to whether 
it pays to be a crook, with an even more 
emphatic negative than my own. 


ONCE in a while chance plays a curious 
part in the detection of these crimes. 
A letter carrier in Chicago was making his 
rounds one day when a bright new silver 
dollar fell onto the grass beside him just 
as he was leaving a modest apartment 
house. He picked it up, but dropped it 
again—for it was piping hot. He waited 
a minute for it to cool off, then carried it 
away with him. As soon as he could he 
took it to the local Secret Service office, 
where he told his.story. 

An investigation showed that three 
counterfeiters had a plant on the third 
floor of the apartment house. Evidently 
the coin had dropped out of the window 
without their noticing its loss. They were 
arrested, pleaded guilty, and were sen- 
tenced. But things do not often come as 
easily as that. 

One of the most interesting cases we 
had while I was in the service was that of 
a young New York engraver—call him 
“Smith.” He was in business for himself 
and was doing fairly well. But he was 
engaged to be married, and perhaps for 
that reason the temptation to make more 


money—literally so in his case—was too 
much for him. He engraved the plates 
for a hundred-dollar bill and passed some 
of the notes at a race track near New 
York City. 

The next day, when the book-makers 
took their money to the bank, the spurious 
bills were discovered and we were at once 
notified. The first thing we did was to 
look up the racing schedule for the coun- 
try and find out where the next meet 
would be held. We found that there was 
one in Saint Louis, so we put our men on 
the case there. The book-makers were 
told to look out for the appearance of 
such a note and to let our agents, who 
were on the job, know immediately. 

The fact that none of the bills had 
appeared, with the exception of the ones 
at the New York track, was pretty fo 
evidence that it was the work of a lone 
hand, not of a group. For this reason, 
and also because the man had evidently 
completed his process of manufacture and 
was now getting rid of the stuff, it was 
vital that he should be taken as soon as 
possible. 

Sure enough, one of the bills was 
handed in to a Saint Louis book-maker, 
who at once notified our agents, who took 
the young man off to a secluded corner 
and questioned him. He readily admitted 
having passed the bill and showed the 
agents a package containing nineteen 
more of the same kind. But he said he 
had found them! He gave his right name, 
and his correct address. In fact, he 
seemed perfectly frank about everything, 
and not at all nervous or frightened. 


WAS interested in the case and went 

out to Saint Louis myself to investigate 
it. And, by the way, my interview with 
him may serve as an illustration of the 
difference between one method of apply- 
ing "the third degree" and those some- 
times charged to police departments. 

Before 1 saw oid at all, we had 
thoroughly investigated his story and we 
were certain of his guilt. But Í wanted 
him to acknowledge ıt of his own accord. 

He had been in a cell for several days, 
and the first thing I did was to have him 
taken to a hotel, so that he could have a 
bath, a shave, and a good dinner. Then 
I had him brought to the office, where I 
was waiting. I gave him the most com- 
fortable chair, had him light a good cigar, 
and then told him that [ was going to 
talk and that I didn't want him to in- 
terrupt until I had finished. 

His story had been a plausible one. He 
had said that when he left the train at 
Saint Louis, he went into the station to 
have his return ticket validated. That 
as he turned to leave the office, it was 
getting. dusk, the lights were suddenly 
turned on, and as he took up his bag he 
saw a large envelope lying on the floor. 
He picked it up and found that it con- 
tained. twenty one-hundred-dollar. bills. 
He went to a newspaper office at once and 
inserted an advertisement, saying that a 
packone of money had been found in the 

Tnion Station and that the owner could 
have it by proving his property. 
course we investigated this state- 
ment. The advertisement had appeared, 
just as he said. But we found, by in- 
quiry at the station, that the lights on 
that particular day had been turned on 
at five o'clock. And we also found that 
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his advertisement had been handed in 
and paid for at tem minutes past four— 
almost an hour before he claimed he 
found the money! When this discrepancy 
was pointed out to him, however, he 
wasn't at all disturbed. He merely said 
that he might have been mistaken about 
the light being just turned on; that per- 
haps he simply noticed them then. 

hen he and I sat down for our 
interview I said to him, in as friendly 
and considerate a tone as possible: 

“I think I understand you, Smith. You 
are an artist. You have a great pride and 
satisfaction in your ability as an engraver. 
You like to do a beautiful piece of work, 
just for the pleasure of coming as near 
perfection as possible. Because of this 
artistic pride, you thought you would see 
how well you could reproduce the most 

' difficult and beautiful example of the 
engraver's art—a government banknote. 
You had no criminal motive. You simply 
wanted to prove to yourself, as an artist, 
the extent of your capabilities. So you 
made a copy of the “ Buffalo” ten-dollar 
note—just for your own satisfaction. 

“When you had finished the plates you 
said to yourself, ‘That looks as if it were 
a fine piece of work. I wonder how it 


would print!’ And, just to see, you made ` 


a print from those plates—and it was a 
mighty good one. At least, it seemed so 
to you. But you wondered if it was 
really as good as you thought it was. And 
in order to find out, you said, ‘If it will be 
accepted by somebody else, I shall be 
satisfied. That's all I want; just to know 
that my work is so good that it cannot be 
told from the original.’ So you took your 
ten-dollar bill, offered it at a New York, 
New Haven & Hartford ticket window, 
and, sure enough, it passed.” 

When I said this to him, I was going on 
a mere hunch, or guess. One ten-dollar 
note, of the kind I described, had been 
passed at a New Haven & Hartford 
ticket office. Not another one of the kind 
had appeared. The work was identical 
with that of the one-hundred-dollar note. 
While it had not been traced to Smith, we 
believed he had made it. So I took a 
chance on saying so to him. 

* When you found that your ten-dollar 
bill seas as good as you had thought it," 
I went on, ''you wondered if you could 
do as well with another attempt; so you 
made the plates for the one-hundred- 
dollar bill. You did not intend to be a 


criminal. You were an artist! It was 
your satisfaction in your skill which 
spud you on. Then, later, came the 
idea of using your achievement for gain. 
You are engaged to be married. You 
wanted to give your sweetheart a home 
and comforts and luxuries which you could 
not provide with your income. That is 
how it all came about, isn’t it?" 

He looked at me, drew a long breath, 
and said: “Yes, you're right! That Was 
the way it happened." 

. “How much of the stuff have you got?” 

“Thirty thousand dollars." 

“Where is it?" 

"In a bag in the check-room at the 
station." 

"Where is the check?" 

“In this building." 


E WERE in the Federal Building at 
the time, where the post office was. 
When he had checked his bag, he had 
ut the check in an envelope, addressed 
it to himself, under an assumed name in 
care of the General Delivery, and posted 
it. In that way, if he were arrested, 
nothing would be found on him except 
the one package of bills, and he thought 
he had arranged a good explanation to 
account for these. 

He was tried and sentenced to the 
Atlanta prison. Not long after that, I 
went abroad for a time. When I came 
back, I found that through the efforts of 
his fiancée he had been pardoned. And 
the plea on which the pardon was ob- 
tained was that he was not a criminal in 
intent, but an artist who had been led 
into crime through his pride and satisfac- 
tion in his work! My "third degree,” 
which had brought his confession, had 
been taken over bodily to gain his pardon. 
I rather think the joke that time was on 
me. But even in his case, with the dis- 
grace that came to him, I know how bit- 
terly he would agree that “it doesn't pay.” 

As for the question whether all men 
are crooks at heart, no one knows the 
folly of such a theory any better than the 
man whose duty it is to deal with crimi- 
nals. I have known a few cynics who 
claim that all men can be “reached” in 
one way or another. It simply isn’t true. 
‘Take the Secret Service force: itself. 
Many attempts have been made to bribe 
them. They je evendBeen "approached" 
to gain them as co-conspirators against 
the Government. But there is not a 


single instance of their having been false 
to their trust. 

It is true that some men are both 
knaves and fools. Otherwise, the various 
forms of “green goods" games would not 
have even the small success they do win. 

One of these schemes was devised to 
catch the postmaster who has more greed 
than honesty. He would receive a com- 
munication stating that the writer had 
obtained a supply of “goods” which he 
would part with at a sacrifice. If the 
postmaster “bit,” a meeting was arranged 
in a city, and the postmaster would be 
shown a larger quantity of genuine 
stamps, from which he would make his 
selection. The stamps would then be 
wrapped up, in his presence, tied, and 
given to him. One of the gang would 
then go with him to the street, hail a 
cab, and together they would start for 
the station. On the way, the crook would 
look out of the window and exclaim. 

“Gosh! "There's the Chief of Police. 
Quick! give me that package!" 

He would grab the package, throw it 
under the seat, and lean back excitedly. 
In a minute or so, he would say: 

“Guess we're safe now. Geel but that 
was a narrow squeak. If he had happened 
ui uae the thing would have been 
all up 

Then he would reach under the seat, 
get the package, and hand it back. Of 
course, it was a trick cab. When the 
package was put under the seat, a lever 
was pressed which turned the compart- 
ment over; and instead of the package of 
good stamps the postmaster received a 

undle of worthless paper. 

But because one postmaster in a thou- 
sand is dishonest, you do not lose faith 
in the other nine hundred and nine 
nine. Because one engraver is a crook, 
you do not suspect them all. There are 
in the United States thousands of en- 
graving establishments, each of which is 
completely equipped with the necessary 
machinery for the production of counter- 
feits. Let that fact sink into your mind. 
And then add to it this other fact: that 
I could count on the fingers of one hand, 
and have some left over, the number of 
legitimate photo-engravers who, in the 
history of the Secret Service, have em- 
(ned their equipment in counterfeiting. 

hen you realize this, it will go a long 
way toward sustaining your faith in 
human nature. 


How Much Do You Kriow? 


1. Sheridan 1. Hart 

2. poin Drew 12. Tree 

3 rnhardt 13. Mansfield 
4. Duse 14. Novelli 
5. Ibsen 15. Siddons 
6. Belasco 16. Hopper 
7. Irving 17. Adams 
8. Booth 18. Barrie 

9. Garrick 19. Russell 
10. Barrett 20. Hitchcock 

People 


OU can hardly make one of any com- 
pany where, in the course of conver- 
sation, names of people do not come up. 


(Continued from page 9) 


Certain names ought to be known to 
all of us. We are likely any time to meet 
them in the newspaper, the magazine, in 
books, or when we hear an address. 

You certainly don’t want to be like the 
man who didn't know whether Botticelli 
was the name of a cheese or a violin. Or 
like Mrs. Newrich, who, when she re- 
turned from Europe, and was asked 
whether she had seen the Dardanelles, 
replied: 

“No. We were so sorry. We called, but 
they were not in.” 


Read this list of names. They are 


:selected at random from the history of the 


world. For what was each one famous? 
If you miss more than two or three— 
you'd better read up.’ 

J 


1. Cæsar 41. Howells 

2. Grant * 12. Schiller 

3. Helen, 13. Zenobia 

4. Confucius 14. Livingston 

5. Garibaldi 15. Damon and Pythias 
6. Peary 16. ‘Tamerlane 

7. Cleopatra 17. Franklin : 

8. Socrates 18. Penn 

9. Dreyfus 19. Clay 

10. Cavell 20. Patti 
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Words 


WE EASILY fall into slipshod ways in 
our speech, and get to using words 
without a clear understanding of what they 
mean. This often traps us into embar- 
rassing mistakes. To test how intelligent- 
ly you distinguish meanings, see if you 
can tell the difference between the two 
words in each of the following pairs. To 
show that you understand, compose a 
sentence in which you employ the word. 


. Salary—allowance 

. Pay—reward 

. Syndicate—corporation 
Legal—equitable 
Cynic—ascetic 

. Remorse—regret 

. Repentance—restitution 
Vice—crime 

. Nave—knave 

10. Vindicate—justify 

11. Human—humane 

12. Good-by—au revoir 
13. Aggravate—exasperate 
14. Pardon—condone 

15. Socialist—anarchist 
16. Slang—profanity 

17. Love—like 

18. Bigamy—polygamy 
19. Knowledge—wisdom 
20. Flatter—compliment 


Pronunciation 


Re MMAGING through the archives, I 
find in a dusty scrapbook in a neg- 
lected corner a list of words to pronounce. 
They, as I remember them, when upon 
occasion they were turned loose upon a 
mixed company, are bad ones; they are 
tricky and will bite if you don’t watch 
out. 

Look up the pronunciation in the dic- 


WPN N e 


tionary. Then spring them upon your 
victim. 
err courier ornate 
cra courant divert 
ere culture docile 
extant dado donative 
coadjutor dais wont 
coffee decorous curaçoa 
caret diapason redowa 
turbine piquant formidable 
carbine vendue Italian 
gladiolus vary double quick 
turquoise valet drama 
construe usurp ducat 
communist Uranus dumbwaiter 
courtier off dumbfound 
courteous okra eh 
courtesy onyx eight:en 
elegiac eyrie bronchitis 
elephantine exquisite leisure 
empyrean humor vagary 
errata lyceum amateur 
excise pare millionaire 
exhale probity complaisance 
exhaust squalor viscount 
exit Philemon vicar 
mistletoe cuneiform desuetude 
Byzantine indissoluble ^ conservator 
Miscellaneous 


ANP then, just for fun, and just to find ` 


out how well you are posted on “a 


little of everything," 
such an examination as this. 


see if you can pass 


You ought 


to answer correctly thirty of these fi ty 


questions. 


Who is Ty Cobb? 


What does A. W. O. T. mean? 

. Who is Jack Dempsey? 

. Who is Ernest Shackelton? 

. What does Fletcherizing mean? 


Qno US tà m 


. Who was Machiavelli? 
. What was the Mississippi Bubble? 
. What was the Magna Charta? 
. What is meant by Bohemian? 
. What is meant by the Land of Cockaigne? 
. What poem did Omar Khayyam write? 
. Who was Xerxes? 
. What is meant by the Immaculate 
tion? 

14. What is a heretic? 

15. What is paresis? 

16. What is meant by the terms “bull and 
bear?" 

17. What is the difference between a voca- 
tion and an avocation? 

18. What is a maelstrom? | 

19. What is eiderdown? 

20. Name four of the elements of matter. 

21. Name four kinds of cheese. 

22. Name four kinds of wine. 

23. What part of the beef does a porterhouse 
steak come from? 

24. What is the salary of the President of the 
United States? | 

25. Is a kilometer longer than a mile? 

26. About how many cents is a pound 
sterling worth? a franc? 


27. To what people are these nicknames | 
applied: Sucker. oosier. Wop. Chink. 
reaser. 


28. What part did Hoover play in the war? 
Whitlock? McAdoo? | 

29. Name the colors of the rainbow. 

30. What is the longest river in the world? 

31. What is the highest mountain in the 
world? 

33. What does amphibious mean? 

34. Name five of the planets. 

35. What years are leap years? 

36. In what country are diamonds found? 

37. Where does tea come from? 

38. From what country did tobacco come 
originally? the tomato? 

39. What did Westinghouse invent? 

40. Who was Buddha? 

41. What was a famous saying of Patrick 
Henry? 

42. What President used the expression, 
“Strenuous life”? “Innocuous desuetude”? 
“Let us have peace”? “With charity to all”? 

43. Where is the Black Forest? 

44. In what country is Golconda? 

45. Who got "thirty pieces of silver," and 
for what? 

46. Who were Abelard and Héloise? 

47. What city was governed by doges? 

48. What does Free Trade mean? 

49. What is a fichu? 

50. What is a gargoyle? 


THIS writing will not be in vain if it 
will lure you to self-improvement. 
Carry a little notebook. Note every new 
eee. you hear and do not understand, 
and look it up in the dictionary. 

Then note everything that you do not 
comprehend in your reading, and look the 
matter up in the encyclopedia. 

And a third good habit is the library 
habit. There is doubtless a good public 
library in your town. Get into the way of 
dropping in there once or twice a week, 
aad. bokin up subjects you have noted 
in your little book. 


Answers to the Questions Above 


ELOW are given some answers to these 

tests. Note: "some" answers; not 
* the" answers. For there may be other 
answers, in many instances, just as good. 
But these are given in order that the 
reader who has not access to a dictionary, 
encyclopedia or library, or the reader who 
does not want to bother to consult these 
authorities, may have his curiosity 
satisfied—Aat least in a measure. It is not 
intended to supply an exact or complete 
definition or explanation in each instance. 
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The Bible 
1, The first-born son of Adam and Eve; 


. e 

— killed his b Bay > $3. 
Your Teeth Should Last a Lifetime— — 55 or 
j Chapter XX, somes 2 to 17 i Ruth was an 

< 'stament ter; Est 
If You Keep Them Clean jid usus pesci ie Y etn 
ment noted for her pride. 8, The forerunner of 
Christ. 9, A Jewish feast celebrating the time 


»T ; when the Angel of Death smote the first-born 
SN'T it worth more to brush your teeth of the Egyptians and passed over the first-born 


twice a day than to suffer the tortures | of the Jews. 10, Solomon. 11, The Virgin 
of toothache? Often more serious sick- | Mary. 12, Pilate was the Roman Governor of 
ness follows neglect of that simple habit of | Judea at the time of the Crucifixion, Elijah was 
cleanliness an Old Testament prophet, Abraham the father 
Z of the bois 13, = the Book of St. Luke. 
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brush drill" is part of the children's edu- | given him by his father. 17, Samson. 18, The 
cation. Good teeth mean better work and Witch of Endor. 19, The last Book of the 
$ Bible. 20, Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 
better play. 
: . Histo: 
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1, To rescue the tomb of the Saviour from the 


necessary to save your teeth by using |. : i M. b 

; f A infidel. 2, Paris. 3, England. 4, The American 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream twice Revolution. 5. She financed Columbus. 6, 
a day and visiting your dentist twice a | From Amerigo Vespucci. 7, Nero was a Roman 
year. | emperor noted for his çruelty; Rameses, an 
Egyptian ruler; John Cabot, an English ex- 
|! plorer. 8, French surrender to the Germans. 
9, Macedonia (Greece). 10, Russia. 11, 
England. 12, The Roman Empire. 13, Judca. 
14, Cortez conquered Mexico, and Pizarro, 
Peru. 15, Carthage. 16, Plutarch’s “Lives, " 
Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” Guizot's History of Civilization." 
17, Savage tribes that destroyed Rome. 18, 
England. 19, A great emperor of the Middle 
Ages. 20, Sweden. 


Places 


l, A city of northern Russia. 2, France. 3, 
Spain. 4, Poland. 5, California. 6, Australia. 
7, Sweden. 8, Japan. 9, South end of Africa. 
10, South end of South American Continent. 
11, India. 12, Hawaiian Islands. 13, Northern 
Canada. 14, China. 15, Greece. 16, Scotland. 
17, Belgium. 18, South end of South America 


19, North Europe. 20, Russia. 
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à | Beverage reat artist. 15, utch artist. 16, Cologne, 

Forget dust or damp air; |. Nights Milan, Notre Dame in Paris. 17, Bartholdi. 


18, Rubens. 19, A Spanish painter. 20, 


| Stuart. 
Music 


1, Piano. 2, Messiah. 3,Creation. 4, l'ann- 
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Three-four. 18, Florid, brilliant. 19, Violin, 
'cello; cornet, trumpet; flute, oboe; zither 
(drum); mandolin, banjo; piano (organ). 20, 


ven. 
The War 


1, A rigid balloon. 2, To slide (airplane). 
3, Distinguished airplane soldier. 4, Sub- 
marine. 5, Boat. 6, U. S. private soldier. 
7, French soldier. 8, German. 9, German. 10, 
U. S. sailor. 11, Shirker of military duty. 12, 
Curtain of bullets. 13, Disguise. 14, Diseasc. 
15, Body louse. 16, War machine. 17, Dis- 
tinguished Service Order. 18, German war 
medal. 19, French gun. 20, Just beforc the 


attack. 
Politics 


S.; Single Tax. 4, Rome; Lawgiver. 5, English 
Statesman. 6, U.S. Statesman. 7, U. $.; 
Free Silver. 8, President of Confederacy. 9, 
President of Germany. 10, Premier of France. 


11, Italian Statesman. 12, U. S.; Labor Leader. | 


13, English Statesman. 14, Dutch; Inter- 
national Law. 15, French Statesman. 
German Statesman. 17, Chinese Statesman. 
18, Irish Statesman. 19, U. S.; Labor Leader. 


20, Russian Bolshevik. 


Science 


1, Hydrophobia antitoxin. 2, English; 
Safety Lamp. 3, U.S.; Phonograph. 4, U. S.; 
Botanist. 5, German; Bacilli. 6, German 
Astronomer. 7, English; Steam. 8, Cotton 
gin. 9, U. S.; Sewing Machine. 10, U. S.; Tele- 
graph. 11, English Physicist. 12, German 
Astronomer. 13, Germany; Printing. 14, 
Italy; Astronomer. 15, France; Insects. 16, 
U. S.: Telephone. 17, Italy; Wireless. 18, U. 
S.; Airplane. 19, England; Antiseptics. 20, 
France: Mathematics. 


Scientific Terms 


1, An electrical measure. 2, Protect (elec- 
trically). 3, Part of the eye. 4, Will not con- 
duct electricity. 5, Measure of power. 6, 
Moving to and fro. 7, Inject into the blood. 
8, Will hold no more. 9, Puckering. 10, In- 
verting the terms. 11, Axis not in center. 12, 
Smallest particle of matter. 13, An instru- 
ment, mathematical. 14, Mixes air and gas. 
15, Cave man. 16, Mechanical term. 17, A 
number which, multiplied by itself, will exact- 
ly produce a given number; 2 is the square 
root of 4. 18, Latitude, distance north and 
south; longitude, distance east and west. 19, 
Long side of triangle. 20, A machine for turn- 
ing. 

Business 


2, Financier. 3, Financier. 


1, Financier. 
7, Merchant. 8, 


4, Steel. 5, Oil. 6, Steel. 
Merchant. 9, Automobiles. 10, Cash Regis- 
ter. 11, Tea. 12, Railways. 13, Guns. 14, 
Railways. 15, Chain stores. 16, Powder. 17, 
Railways (oil). 18, Railways. 19, Merchant, 
20, Packer. 


The Theatre 
1, Author “She Stoops to Conquer.” 2, 
Actor, U. S. 3, French Actress. 4, Italian 


Actress. 5, Norse Author. 6, U. S. Producer. 
7, English Actor. 8, U.S. Actor. 9, English 
Actor. 10, U. S. Actor. 11, U. $. Movie 
Actor. 12, English Actor. 13, U. S. Actor. 14, 
Italian Actor. 15, English Actress. 16, U. S. 
Comedian. 17, U. S. Actress. 18, English 
Author. 19, U. S. Actor. 20, U. S. Comedian. 


People 


1, Roman Emperor. 2, U. S. President. 3, 
Of Troy (lliad). 4, Chinese Philosopher. 5, 
Italian Patriot. 6, Discoverer of North Pole. 
7, Egyptian Queen. 8, Greek Philosopher. 9, 
French Celebrated Case. 10, English Nurse 
executed by Germans. 11, U.S. Author. 12, 
German Author. 13, Queen of Palmyra. 14, 
Explorer. 15, Famous Friends. 16, Asiatic 


| 


1, Greece. 2, Germany; Socialism. 3, U. | 
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1842 1920 


the busiest 
year in his life 


the year he 
got his start 


The Sampler is sold 
by our selected agents 
everywhere 


2t! xil 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich ina 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful 
money, send 
6 cents in 
and sample 
A —- The W. L. Evans Schoo! of Cartooning 
834 Leador Bullding Cleveland, Ohio 


PSEERLZYS zm 
IPM 


I won World's First Prize for best course 


oonist, so you can make in Fenmanship. Under my quence you can 


WHITING-ADAMS 


HAIR BRUSH 


A family requisite. Beautiful designs, hand- 
somely inished. Best quality pure Russian 
bristles. Once used always preferred. 

Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U. S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 109 Years and 
Largest in the World 
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CAL 
Winter 


Run away from the snow, the cold 


Make this a 


coal bills, to where you may play golf and polò 
—where you may ride horseback, or motor over 


perfect highways. 


The sunshine, the bracing air, will help repair 


the wear of work and worry. 


You may live at resort hotels, inland or beside 
a summer sea. Or occupy your own bungalow. 


En route visit the national parks, 
monuments, 
Hawaii, too. 

Ask for booklets 


"California for 
—or apply to the nearest Consolidated Tic 


Administration, 646 Transportation Bldg., Ch 
Liberty St., New York City; 602 Healey Bldg 
Ga. 


More 

fortable, healthful, convenient, 
Takes place of all outdoor toilets, 
where germs breed, Bo ready fora 
long, cold winter. Have a warm, 
sanitary, comfortable, odorless 
M toiletin the house anywhere you 
wantit. Don't go out in thecold. 
boon to invalids. Endorsed by 


health officiala everywhere. 


Guaranteed Odorless 


for catalog and price. 


ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
101 Rowe Bldg, Detroit, Mich. 


Ask about Ro-San Washstand and 
Rolling Bath Tub. 
No Plumbing Required 


RLIFORNIR , 


and other winter resorts. 


the Tourist" 
"Hawaii" Let the local ticket agent help lan your trip 

Est Office—or 
address nearest Travel Bureau, United States Railroad 


., Atlanta, 
Please indicate the places you wish to see en route. 
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Home Study Course in 


SPANIS 


Salesmen, Bookkeepers, Clerks, Stenographers, can 
increase their earning power thru a knowledge of 
Commercial Spanish. "rhe South American field, now 
opening up on a tremendous scale, offers splendid 
inducements to men and women who understand 
Spanish. The LaSalle Home Training Course gives 

ou a mastery of Spanish in a surprisingly short time. 

nstruction can be carried on during your spare time 
without interference with regular work. Every week 
you let hours slip away in which you could easily 
earn Spanish and qualify for a responsible position 
with some large American exporting firm desirous of 
increasing their Latin-American business. Write for 
catulog completely describing our Home Study Plan 
and the opportunities open to those having a knowl- 
edge of Commercial Spanish. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 133-8, Chicago 

“*The World's Greatest Extension University’ 


Conqueror. 17, U. S. Statesman. 18, English 
Colonist (U. S.). 19, U.S. Statesman. 20, 


Singer. 
Words 
Look these up in your dictionary. 


Pronunciation 


Look these up also in your dictionary. 


Miscellaneous 


1, Baseball Player. 2, Absent Without 
Official Leave. 3, Prize-fighter. 4, Explorer of 
Polar Regions. 5, Chewing thoroughly. 6, 
Italian Author. 7, Fake Speculation Scheme. 
8, Foundation of British Liberty. 9, Uncon- 
ventional Person. 10, Fabled Land of Plenty. 
11, The Rubaiyat. 12, Persian Monarch. 13, 
Sinless Birth, of the Virgin. 14, Disbeliever in 
Orthodoxy. 15, Disease. 16, Stock market 
terms. 17, Vocation—regular occupation. 
Avocation—diversion. 18, A whirlpool. 19, 
Feathers (northern duck). 20, As iron, gold, 
sulphur, oxygen, hydrogen, zinc, etc. 21, As 
American, Cheshire, Roquefort, Camembert, 
etc. 22, As Champagne, Claret, Sauterne, 
Burgundy, etc. 23, Between sirloin and 
tenderloin. 24, $75,000 a year. 25, No. 26, 
Pound sterling, 400 to 500 (changes). Franc, 
20. 27, Sucker— Illinois. Hoosier—Indiana. 
Wop—lItaly. Chink—China. Greaser—Mex- 
ico. 28, Hoover—Food Management. Whit- 
lock—Minister to Belgium. McAdoo— Secre- 
tary of Treasurv. 29, Violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, red. 30, Mississippi. 
32, Everest. 33, Can live in air or water. 34, 
As Saturn, Mars, Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, 
Tellus, etc. 35, Divisible by 4; the hundred 
years by 400. 36, Africa, etc. 37, China, etc. 
38, America both. 39, Air brake. 40, Founder 
of religion in India. 41, “Give me liberty, or 
give me death.” 42, “Strenuous life"— 
Roosevelt. “Innocuous desuetude"—Cleve- 
land. “Let us have peace "—Grant. "With 
charity to all"—Lincoln. 43, Germany. 44, 
India. 45, Judas, for betraying Jesus. 46, 
Famous lovers. 47, Venice. 48, No tariffs. 
49, A neckpiece. 50, An architectural orna- 
ment. 


My Wild 
Ride with Youth in 


an Aeroplane 
(Continued from page 15) 


outover the city of Brussels and set a steady 
course southward. Then he looked around 
dt me for the first time, evidently to see 
how I was enjoying it; and the young 
idiot had such an ingratiating smile, with 
so much joyous deviltry in it, that for 
the life of me I could not help liking him! 
And I managed to smile in return—it, 
must have been a weak and sickly smile!— 
to prove that I was a perfectly hardened 
aviator and was really having the time 
of my life. It was the only way to get 
even with him! 

So we passed over the city of Brussels. 
I caught a glimpse of the top of the 
Palace of Justice and the tower of the 
Cathedral. We shot out across the beau- 
tiful rich country to the southward— 
little green fields spread like an old- 
fashioned quilt upon the land, all criss- 
crossed with shining ribbons of canals, 
and tufted here and there with snug little 
towns—clusters of warm red roofs with 
gray crevasses for streets. 
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For a moment my gay young pilot 
seemed contented to settle down to a 
humdrum voyage, and I began to get my 
breath. I had already found it impossible 
to bear the full sweep of the wind without 
a shield and I pushed my seat back, sat 
myself low down behind the observer, 
and restrapped myself in that more shel- 
tered position. I was not so low that I 
could not easily look over and watch the 
flying earth below me. My pilot was 
running much closer to the ground than 
the one who brought me up. I could 
plainly see the women working in the 
sunny fields; one was milking a cow some 
hundreds of feet below; she turned up her 
face whitely to watch us pass but did 
not stop milking. I suppose aéroplanes 
overhead in these dull days of peace, after 
four years’ experience with great war 

lanes, both friends and foes, loaded with 
mbs, were scarcely of enough interest 
even to attract her attention. We flashed 
over automobiles traveling swiftly in the 
roads—as though they were standing 
still. We saw canal boats, like water 
bugs sleeping on glistening strips of water. 
When one is traveling in an aëroplane 
everything else in the world seems sta- 
tionary, silent, without motion. We sped 
over a forest, and when I looked down 
into the cool green depth of it I was re- 
minded of the seaweeds and sea moss I 
once saw looking from a boat side down 
through the clear water of the California 
sea, the atmosphere all about being like 
some subtler ocean. 


I WAS completely fascinated. All fear 
left me. I forgot that I was cold, or 
that the wind twitched fiercely at my 
head covering and constantly displaced 
my huge goggles. What a sight it was! 
All that lovely country of Flanders! One 
climbs mountains for less beauty than 
this! The smiling young French biet vit 
between my legs, with his thumb on his 
rolling map, looking over the edge of the 
ship occasionally, would hold up his map 
for me to see. This was Hal. That was 
Soignies. Over there was Roeulx. We 
were following generally a canal for man 

miles, then a road straight as a chal 

line and almost as white, that reached to 
the horizon, then we seemed to cut across 
open country with no landmarks at all. 

I think it was partly the rebound from 
the earlier painful expecdentés; and partly 
the thrill of flying above a world in- 
describably beautiful with May—but I 
think I never had any keener moments of 
enjoyment. I felt as though I had caught 
back the lovely earth and the full pulse 
of a rich existence after the challenging 
threat of death. Our bird of a ship 
seemed like some great wild water-fowl 
fanning “at that far height the cold, thin 
atmosphere." It gave me such a sensa- 
tion of supreme command over time and 
space and the littleness of human life 
as I think I shall never reach again—for 
never again shall I make such a first 
flight in May over the wonderful land of 
Flanders. In May, and flying! 

But all this could not be for long. I 
had Youth for a pilot." We had been 
going some minutes or miles—one lives 
an age an hour in a flying-machine—when 
far below us we saw a city. ‘The observer 
held up his map and turning his head said 
a few words which the wind blew out of 
his mouth: 


GORHAM SILVERWARE 


Il hen the Little Folks Eat 


RADLE days, high chair days, on through the years 

to old age—the cup, the spoon, the alluring lustrous 
silver of childhood retains the glisten of its youthful beauty 
—to be handed down to succeeding generations—to be 
clasped by other chubby hands—to delight the eyes and 
caress the sweet lips of little folks to come—to be treasured 
as the silver which "mother used when she was a baby and 
when I grow up my baby will use it, too." 


In piece or set Gorham 
Children’s Ware pre- 

sents a wide choice 
of charming 
designs. 


Gornam Ster! ing Silver- 
ware is available 
from leading 
jewelers every- 
where. 


Copyright 


1920 we Y M > (S 
THE GORHAM COMPANY, Silversmiths and Goldsmith, NEW YORK 
. WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 


WHY HAVE A SILENT BIRD? 


A bird that doesn't sing or sings little 
can be made to sing sweetly, joyously, 
vigorously, continuously, when fed on 


MAX GEISLER’S 


Roller Seed and Maizena Biscuit 

“The Scientifically Balanced Food” 
It promotes bird health, strengthens the vocal organs, im- 
proves the plumage. 

Mrs. €. H. Fills, 330 4th St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
writes: ''mince feeding your Roller Seed and supplies i 
bave a beautiful singer again after two years of silence.” 

At ali : Roller Seed 25c, Malzena Biscult 20c. 

Direct from us, parcel postpaid: Roller Seed and Sample 
Box Maizena Biscuit for 35e. 

Valuable Bird Book Free for your druggist's name. 


SPECIAL: A limited number of TESTED $10 U 
SINGERS raised from Imported Stock P 


MAX GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. S-7, Omaha, Nebr. 
Birds and Pet Animala—56 Years In Businesa— Illustrated Catalog Free 


also manufactured 
IN INSTANT FORM 


OR the most delicious cup of coffee or tea put 
or 


Faust Instant Coffee ea in a cup—add hot 
water and serve. Made in a seco: 


supplied direct or by job! 
Address Dept. 15 
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3. The CONTINENTAL and 
! COMMERCIAL 


i BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Hn. 
Wl 
| | | 


HE utmost in bank 
and trust facilities 
for American 

manufacturers, mer- 

chants, banks and indi- 
viduals. 


Continental and Commercial 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHICAGO 


Continental and Commercial 
TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK 


Continental and Commercial 


SECURITIES COMPANY 


Continental and Commercial 
SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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RESOURCES OVER 
$500,000,000 
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[TRITT 


ACCOUNTANCY 


The Highest Paid Profession taught thoroughly 
in a few months of home study by new system. 


FREE BOOK International Accountants Soci 


Dept. 2N 2626 S.Michi Chica 


TITANIC: 
-— 


If you travel 


—once in a while or frequently 
—on short trips or long tours 
—for business or pleasure 

you eannot afford not to insure 


Baggage and personal effects 


Just figure out the value of your belongings, 
lothing, ete. hink of its chances of loss from 
ire, theft, pilferage, ete., while it is in transit, 
n hotels, club houses, and everywhere outside of 
rour home! A NORTH AMERICA policy gives 
iberal protection and 

costs but a few dollars a year 

You insure your effects while in your home 
where they are under your watchful care—why 
10t when you travel and they are subject to haz- 
wds beyond your control? 

Write today for specimen policy or 
consult any North America agent. 


What's Coming? 


Babson's Investment Bulletin, which 
will be off the press about January 
1, will carefully analyze 


“The Outlook 
for 1920” 


It will diseuss the extraordinary conditions 
of the stock and bond market here and 
abroad. 
As we face a period of radical reconstruc- 
tion this bulletin is of special interest to 
investors and bankers, to whom it will be 
sent free as long as supply lasts. 
Write at once on your letterhead to insure 
getting copy. 

Address Dept. N-21 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Largest Organization of Ita Character 
in the World. 


Special policy issued covering Salesmen’s 


iamples. 
Insurance Company^.of* 
RICA 
PHILADELPHIA 
\gents Everywhere Assets over $30,000,000 


| wandering travelers of the s 


| them. 


“Mons!” 

And Mons it was. As we swept over 
I saw painted on the roof of one of the 
largest buildings the name '*Mons"— 
for when one travels above, the sign- 
boards must read upward—as a guide to 


ky. 

Mons Í shall never forget. Y new just 
how the top of it looks. Near the south- 
ern edge of the city there is a factory with 
two tall chimneys, belching black smoke. 
As we approached them we suddenly 
tipped forward and began to drop. I 
saw the city—the roofs, the spires, the 


| chimneys, rush up at us with dizzy speed. 


Here again I was a victim of my own in- 
experience. I could not know whether 
this was accident or folly. A moment 
later 1 looked straight down into the 
black gullets of the two chimneys, saw 


| the smoke rolling out of them. It seemed 


as though we could not possibly miss 
held on hard, closed my eyes, 
got a whiff of warm coal smoke and felt 
the machine lift under me. The pilot— 
when I opened my eyes—was looking 
around with the most ingratiating smile, 
to see if I had properly appreciated his 
skill in avoiding two chimneys so care- 
fully aimed at. 

I was no more to have any comfort, 
except for a precious moment here and 
there. Youth could not bear the monotony 
even of flying! He must descend twice— 
of course with unexpected and alarming 
suddenness—to within a hundred feet or 
so of the ground, to see about a couple of 
other flying machines that had stranded 
in the fields. He must swerve dizzily 
above them to get a glimpse of make or 
number, as a motorist sil stop to look 
over a stranded motor in a country road, 
and to catch a triumphant glimpse of 
another pilot in trouble. When wereached 
the wide spaces flooded by the Germans 
above Maubeuge, for we had now crossed 
the Belgian border into France, he must 
drop like a diving sea-hawk straight 
toward the shiny water—only to catch 
himself apparently on the brink of doom, 
and by a swerve in which for a moment 
the plane stood sidewise to the earth 
and it seemed impossible to avoid going 
entirely over, he shot out along the 
flooded river between the trees, scarcely 
fifty feet above the water. . . . 


N THOSE crowded moments—for one 

thinks at high pressure —I redeveloped 
an entire philosophy of Faith. Our whole 
existence, if we do not perish at once of 
terror, is based upon Faith—faith in all 
sorts of strange mechanisms, faith in still 
stranger human beings. | thought widely 
of the human animal coursing madly 
through unknown space upon this fragile 
and high-powered flying machine called 
the Earth. If one stopped once to think 
he might well perish of fear. But plung- 


| ing thus through starry space—well, one 
| must trust the Pilot. 


As a matter of fact—as I was told after- 


| ward upon high authority—the Boyes 
t 


pilot I had that day was one of the 
in all France. He was too good. 

Above Maubeuge we began to circle 
and rise, I could not understand what for. 
I had a vague memory of having heard 
that aviators, when in trouble, make 
height in order to get a better chance for 
a forced landing. This disturbed me a 


good deal, and my impression was soon 
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confirmed. Quite suddenly we dipped and ' 
began ano her dizzy descent. (If anyone 
asks me what I hate worst about flying, 
it’s going down!) I thought it only 
another fool "stunt," but this time we | 
came closer to the earth than ever we 
had been before. Roads, hedges, houses, 
trees rushed under us like some mar- 
velously speeded up, highly colored mov- 
ing picture upon the vast screen of the 
earth. 

Two men in a road were gaping stupidly 
up at us, and then I felt a sudden hard 
jolt of the machine—followed by a swift 
series of them. We leaped a road; we 
ran up a long sloping fieldside, green with 
spring, and stopped. Blessedly stopped. 

'e were on land, and safe! In the 
moment that we came to rest and the 
propeller ceased whirling I think I never 
experienced such silence. It was appallin 
after the roar we had been living in. i 
heard a lark singing somewhere above 
us—exquisitely—then the cockney voice 
of an Englishman: 

“Where ye from?" 

I saw then that we had landed on a 
British flying field. 

“Got any gas?" asked our young pilot. 

How blessed it was to be still! How 
sweet the air of the clover field. How 
warm after those chill heights. 

A British officer with a swagger-stick 
came out, looking bored; and he and our 

ilot went for the needed “gas.” They 

rought it in red tins, and our man 
climbed up on the wings and poured it, 
gallon after gallon, into the gilled maw 
of the monster. He explained to the 
Englishman that “she leaked a bit" and 
proved it by showing a drop of gasolene 
coming from below. This, it appeared, 
was the reason we had to stop on the way. 
I asked a sergeant who was standing by, 
panes guardedly, whether this was quite 
safe. ; 

* Well," said he, “it ain't exactly; but 
he'll get through right enough." 

It was not reassuring, and when the 
time came I got in with reluctance, 
buckled the strap around me, and set 
my teeth. 


ELL, we were off again, a long slant- 

ing swing to the north, rising and 
circling like a bee leaving its hive, then 
bearing again southward across that love- 
ly country toward Paris. Our young pilot 
seemed content now for a little time to 
drive circumspectly—but not for long. It 
seems that he had picked up a French 
morning paper at Maubeuge; and whether 
he really wanted to read it or to impress 
us with his skill and unconcern as a 
driver, he now got it out and actually 
tried 'to look it over, taking one or bot 
hands momentarily from his levers. The 
wind twitched and tore it, and presently 
he rolled it up and held the roll just 
outside the shield and it was an amazing 
proof of our terrific speed to see how the | 
wind, though scarcely flapping the paper, 
wore it away in fragments not larger than 
my finger tips—shredding it into nothing- 
ness. The pilot looked around for our 
admiration. 

If this had been all, I should not have 
minded it. But, time wearing heavily 
upon his hands in such a humdrum 
occupation, I saw him, to my utter aston- 
ishment, fumbling in his pocket for a ciga- 
rette. When he had found one he passed 


Consistent saving and investing in sound 
securities, begun early in life, will help 
make your later years your happivst 
years While many men find their 
greatest pleasure in work, it is a com 
fort to be independent. 


Make your later years independent 


HE wise investor does not 

dread the passing of his 
productive years. He voyages 
into the future with tranquil 
confidence, free from financial 
worries. 


If you have not formed the 
habit of investing regularly in 
interest-bearing securities, 
begin now to add substantial 
income from such invest- 
ments to the income from 
your work, your houses, or your 
acres. 


Our world-wide facilities 


Amounts to Suit 


Our 6% First Farm Mortgages and 

Real Estate Bonds are furnished in 

amounts to sult. Let us send you our descrip- 
tive pamphlet “‘M” and current offerings. 

36 Years’ Experience 

For more than 36 years we have furnished in- 

vestments for conservative investors from al- 

most every section of the United States and 

many foreign countries, without the logs of a 

dollar. Our investments are safe and sound— 


| our service personal and painstaking 


Established 1883 Capital amd Surplus $500,000.00 


enable us to pick and offer 
a wide range of high-grade 
bonds, notes and preferred 
stocks. We shall be glad to 
advise with you regarding 
your own special investment 
problems. 


Our illustrated booklet, 
‘*Men and Bonds,” tells all 
about our uncommon qualifi- 
cations to serve you. A copy 
of it, and our latest list of 
carefully investigated offerings, 
will be sent you on request 
for AQ114. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


A National Investment Service: More than 50 correspondent offices connected 
y over 10,000 miles of private wires 


BONDS - SHORT TERM NOTES - 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


every morning with your trousers 
freshly and perfectly creased. 
Baggy knees and wrinkles re- 
moved while you sleep, 

The Ford Trouser Creaser 
will gave your tailor bills and 
lengthen the life of your clothes 
This wonderful invention, made 
of light strong wood, felt pad- 
ded, will fold for traveling bag. 
Lasts a lifetime. 


It's an ideal 25 
Christmas gift. 
in U. S: A. for = 
Fi tries 5 
Alp Manufacturers af Infanta’ 
peat and Stocking Stretchers 
Wisconsin Textile Mfg. Co. 


; 9 Twelfth St. 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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Protects the Wives and Children 
of Commercial Travelers and 
Sales Managers 
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An organization that teaches its members 
to assist and protect the children and wives 
of their brothers—as well as their own — 

is distinctly worth while. 
Since it was founded in 1888, the U. C. T. has paid in benefits to 
widows and orphans the sum of $757,908.26. During these same thirty- 


three years, total benefits for accident and accidental death paid 
amount to $8,077,732.40. 


Surely a fraternal order that lives up to its teachings deserves the earnest con- 
sideration of Commercial Travelers and Sales Managers. 


“Ask the Man Who Wears the Button’’ 


or write to 


Walter D. Murphy, Supreme Secretary 


The Order of United Commercial Travelers of America 
Columbus, Ohio 555 Subordinate Councils—In All Cities 


EE estacusweo 1555 SIL 


A Sound Investment 
Netting 714% 


We have available and recommend a 
small amount of 7% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of a nationally- 
known, old-established company. 
Total assets $318 per share. Net 
quick assets alone $128 per share. 
Present earnings nearly 314 times 
preferred dividend requirements. 
No mortgage or funded indebted- 
ness. Exempt from Normal In- 
come Tax. Liberal sinking fund 
provision to retire part of issue 
each year. 


Send for Circular No. 1051AM 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South LaSalle St., Chicago 
Branch Offices: Detroit, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis 


Accountancy 


—trial instruction 
for one month, $7 


The Pace Course equips men and 
women everywhere for post-war de- 
mands, opportunities, rewards—develops in 
| them a market value as professional ac- 
countants, auditors, cost analysts, comp- 
trollers, financial executives. 

Test the Pace Courses by Extension through the 
mails (same subjects and instructors as in Pace 
Resident Schools) by means of a month’s trial in- 
struction for $7—no obligation to continue. Send 
for details of this educational privilege, also for a 
complimentary copy of “MAKING READY,” a 
32-page booklet which gives a timely survey of 
post-war conditions in relation to Accountancy. 


PACE & PACE, Department 17 
Hudson Terminal, 30 Church St., N. Y. 
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is the title of our 1920 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1000 
photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To give this catalogue 
the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 cents 
we will mall the catalogue 
And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 

containing one pack each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. c: 


CORTLANDT. ST 
* New Yorn City 


it back to the observer, and provided 
another for himself. How anyone could 
think of smoking in that place I could 
not understand. I thought also with a 
catch of the breath of the dripping gaso- 
lene from the leaky old machine, id had 
à sudden vision oF ourselves going down 
in flames—as so often pictured. A spite 
of everything they managed to light their 
cigarettes and to get a few pulls before 
the wind twitched them entirely away. 
This they repeated again and again. 

I must say for the pilot, however, that 
he was as good as his word in showing me 
the devastated regions. He more than 
showed me the ruins; he tried, I think 
to take me into the front door of the 
ruined cathedral at Noyon, and I have 
no doubt would have done so if there had 
been room inside to turn around! We 
flew low over the ruins of San Quentin 
and Ham and a dozen or more smaller 
towns, I saw the long stretches of trenches 
and entanglements like livid scars in the 
green fields, and in places the earth was 
pockmarked beyond belief with shell 
holes. Some of hae holes had been filled 
up by German prisoners—indeed, we saw 
gangs of them then at work—but for the 
most part everything was in ruin, just 
as the war left it, and the shell holes, 
many of them full of water, seen from that 
height, glistened like eyes full of tears. 
To get a comprehensive view of the extent 
of the devastation there is nothing like 
a flying machine. 


It WAS at Noyon, or perhaps near 
Ribecourt, another ruined town, that 
I began suddenly to hear a curious bang- 
ing noise from the engine ahead of me. 
It was as though someone were striking 
the hollow motor covering with a ham- 
mer. I could see now that the pilot was 
disturbed, for he began to adjust his 
levers. This continued for some minutes, 
and I decided that it must be the engine 
skipping. I tried in vain to get up a 
renewed interest in the wonderful country 
over which we were passing, but the 
curious intermittent cracking and knock- 
ing grew steadily worse. Presently I saw 
the pilot unbuckle the strap that held 
him in and rise up above his shield into 
the full blast of the wind to look at his 
engine. I thought, surely he would be 
blown off. He tried his various controls— 
I could see the movement of his shoulders 
and arms, not clearly what he was doing— 
but the engine kept getting worse and 
worse. Here again my utter ignorance 
of the signs af the machine made it 
more difficult to bear. 

For some moments I had been so 
absorbed in what was going on in the 
aéroplane that I had not looked over. 
Now, suddenly and with a thrill, I saw 
that we were speeding swiftly over a very 
beautiful city in the valley of a river— 
and that away off to the east stretched 
a wonderful green forest. This city, 
which I was soon to know better, was the 
city of Compiégne, only i miles from 
Paris, and the forest was the Forest of 
Compiégne. The wonder and the beauty 
of the river, the hills, and the wood, wit 
the city lying in the valley, struck me 
first, and then, with a sudden constriction 
of the heart, I realized that about the 
worst place in the world for a flying 
machine to have engine trouble was over 
a city. Where could one land? 
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Suddenly, the engine stopped entirel y— 
but not more completely than my heart. 
Once, long ago, in the middle of the 
night, on a huge ocean steamship, which 
for days had been moving with such 
majesty of power that the steady beat 
of the machinery had become the normal 
and expected, the ship’s engine suddenly 
stopped. I shall never forget the thrill 
of fear the unprecedented silence gave 
me, lying there, in the warm darkness of 
my berth. When one puts his faith in 
mechanism it is a rude shock when that 
mechanism refuses to function. It was 
this thrill, this shock, immensely mag- 
nified, that I now experienced over the 
city of Compiégne. 


"THE pilot himself was evidently greatly 
worried. lI had a passing instant of 
grim satisfaction at the thought. The 
propeller had not, however, stopped, and 
our impetus kept us going swiftly. The 
pilot got a new combination somehow, 
and suddenly the engine started with 
a jolt, and the propellers speeded up with 
a whirring roar. Immediately we began 
to swerve and lift. The pilot was making 
height again, which in itself I felt was 
ominous. If we had to land where were 
we to do it? I could see nothing but hills 
and city and river and forest, not a spot 
that seemed flat enough or big enough 
for a bird as huge as ours to perch. 

In a minute or two the skipping began 
again, while we were still making upward 
in steep circles, dizzily. I grasped the side 
struts with all my strength and uncon- 
sciously tried to lift. Two or three 
heartbreaking stops and starts there 
were, and then a real stoppage, in which, 
after a moment, we seemed poised in the 
atmosphere, and though still moving at 
high speed, seemed by comparison to be 
standing quite still. I looked anxiously 
at the pilot. He was looking over the edge. 
I could see his slim-cut, competent shoul- 
ders moving as he worked his levers. A 
moment later we began going downward 
with inconceivable swiftness straight 


toward the clustered roofs of the city— | 
long sliding curves, first on one wing, | 
then the other—I could not see where | 


or how. 

There was a confused rush of houses, 
trees, hills under us. Now, I felt sure, 
destruction was only ten seconds off. 

We seemed, for an instant, to be rushing 
straight into a green hill, then there was 
a light jar—then two or three more—and 
we had landed as lightly as any sparrow, 


in a wheat field. I got out, weak in the | 


knees; but when that young scamp of a 
pilot asked me if I had felt nervous I 
responded— 

The utter duplicity of human nature! 
Here was I, just escaped from what I 
firmly believed to be instant death, joking 


two raw boys to convince them that it | 
was the most ordinary thing in the world | 


to have an aéroplane break down under 

me when half a mile above a city! 
Well, our youn pilot climbed out on 

the lower wing of the machine, opened 


the cover of the engine, exactly as an | 


automobile driver would do, and leaned 
into the cavity head first. I stood in the 
midst of the wheat field and looked at 
the incomparable spring beauty of that 
valley: the town below, the forest beyond. 
I saw a number of French boys come 
running toward us from the road, eager 
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There? a 
"Rex Top 


Your Car 


On Cold, Winter Evenings 


People who own Rex-topped cars make no compro- 
mise with cold, winter evenings. They always ride 
snug and warm, no matter how inclement the weather. 


They go with their cars when and where they want 
to go without looking at the thermometer or the 
weather report. 


They have invested a moderate sum for motoring 
comfort and protection. They have cars of everyday 
usefulness. They are done with flapping side cur- 
tains, and cold rides and wet clothing. 


Rex All-Seasons Tops are made for the improvement 
of new cars and old. 

Your dealer is showing Rex-topped sedans and coupes 
in his salesroom. And he has Rex All-Seasons 
Tops to install on automobiles already in service. 


REX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Connersville, Indiana 


Manufactured under license in Canada by 
Carriage Factories, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario, Canada 


There is a Rex All-Seasons Top that is specially 
designed and built for each of the following 
makes of touring cars and roadsters: 


Dodge Brothers Buick - Nash 
Studebaker Reo Elgin 
Essex Hudson and others 


Lexington 


ALL-SEASONS TOP 


MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED UNDER OUR OWN BASIC PATENTS 


to see how many of us were dead. 

After much tinkering, the pilot re- 
sumed his seat, and after directing the 
observer and me, assisted by the assem- 
bled populace, to hold back hard on the 
wings he began to test and speed his 
engine. Presently he seemed satisfied, for 
he climbed out and ran afoot across the 
fields until he was out of sight. I thought 
he was going for help, but he was merely 


| looking over the ground to see whether 
| | he had room to “take off." 


“All right,” he shouted, “we're off? 


IF I had been a little braver they would 


never have got me back into that ma- 
chine. I would have given all I possessed 
at the moment to walk into the friendly 
town of Compiégne and take the train to 
Paris. But with those young fellows look- 
ing at me and I, by my own desire, travel- 
ing by the air route, I was too much a 
coward not to get in again. And get in 


| Idid.... 


By the pilot's direction, the entire bevy 
of French boys and two or three men were 
now drafted to hold back on the wing 
ends until we could get up the necessary 
speed on our propeller. This would have 
worked well enough, if, when the engine 
began really to roar, the boys at one end 
had not ail been terrified, and with one 
accord ducked and run, while one 
stupefied man at the other end hung on 
with grim determination. The pilot could 
not make himself understood above the 
noise of the engine, and the result was 
that the machine swerved heavily and did 
not get up sufficient momentum for a 
good start. We ran bumping across the 
wheat field, leaped a furrow into a clover 
fallow, ran up a slope, lifted weakly from 
the earth and. then settled down again. 

At that instant, straight ahead of us, 
I saw that we were approaching the edge 
of a huge bluff, the river valley, with a 
canal far below, and confused houses, 
factories and railroad sidings. I took a 
look and a gulp. We shot straight over 
the edge of it into space. I suppose it is 
really no more dangerous to go down into 
space than up into space, and, indeed, it 
gave the pilot the take-off he needed to 
get up his speed—but I felt as I felt in 
some terrible nightmare of my youth—of 
running off a tremendous precipice into 
space. 

We were now steadily making height 
again and crossing the southern end of 
the city of Compiégne; but I was so 
numbed with sensations that I no longer 
felt anything, and wanted only one thing 
in the world—to get both my feet down 
on the ground. 

The engine now seemed disposed to 
behave itself, but it was not for long. 
The knocking began again, and then the 
skipping. . . . 

Some three miles south of Compiégne 
we were forced to land for a third time— 
in a rich, level clover field. As we came 
to a standstill the pilot turned stiffly 
around in his seat and remarked: 

“I sink zere is a train to Paris at tree 


| o'clock." 


Never were words sweeter in a man's 
ears. 

We climbed out, packed our heavy 
clothes in our bags, walked into Com- 
piégne and took the train to Paris—a form 
of locomotion which seemed delightfully 
safe, slow, steady—and prosy. 
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General Motors Trucks 


—on Dairy Routes 


Sixteen GMC Trucks, most of them 34 to 1 ton capacity, are deliver- 
ing milk daily in Seattle and suburbs, for Kristoferson’s Dairy. 
August Kristoferson, owner, says:— 


“We have used GMC Trucks for the past EA and have put them 
through the hardest kind of service. In the meantime we have tried two 
other makes of trucks, the use of which has proved that GMC's are the 
best trucks we can get for our business. We might add that our first 
GMC is still on the jób, and neyer misses a day. We are now standard- 
izing on GMC ee sixteen operating in the city of Seattle.” 


GMC Model 16, 34 to 1 ton, was the model selected as standard in its 


CMC Brakes dra positive in class by the War Department. :GMC Trucks are backed by the 


action and great in strength; _General Motors Corporation; the PRONES organization in the auto- 
hold the truck under most 
tiul conditions, Adjust- motive industry. 


mane are qm bdan rono 
arg e, simple, self-loc 
nuts on Brake rods, wh he pated . 


Be done without focis n a jew GENERAL-MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN (543) 
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@ WEED TIRE CHAINS 


Because they can’t afford to take chances 


Er and because, with Weed Chains, they 
g get greater mileage out of their tires. 


It's a business proposition, pure and simple, with taxi- 
cab companies. They use Weed Chains for economy 
and accident insurance. 
The main incentive for the use of Weed Chains is the 
accident-preventing feature—a most important factor as 
it means the saving of lives and property. 
But further than that it is known from bitter and costly 
experience that the continual, constant and yet hardly perceptible slipping of the rubber 
tire-surface on wet roads and pavements—only the foot or so of lost traction at a time—is 
an alarming expense item—wearing out tires just the same as if you pressed them against a 
rapidly revolving grindstone. 
Taxicab companies have learned from experience that only by the use of Weed Chains can 
this continuous wear on tires be prevented. Their drivers are ordered to put on their 
Weed Chains “‘at the first drop of rain" because of the thousands upon thousands of dollars 
that are thus actually saved every year in tire service and the elimination of skidding 
accidents. Wouldn't it be well for you to learn wisdom from the fellow who really knows? 
Be as wise as the taxi driver and always put on 
your Weed Chains *'at the first drop of rain." 


Weed Chains are also made to meet the demand for an efficient traction and anti-skid device for trucks 
equipped with single and dual solid tires or with the very large pneumatic tires. They are so constructed that 
they satisfactorily meet the requirements of heavy truck service in mud, sand or snow. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT N/ CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships' Anchor Chain 
General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Portland, Ore., San Francisco 
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On our way in I talked with the pilot. 
He told me how he had been E a up 
among flying machines. 

“I have a brother only eight years old 
who can drive a plane,” said he. 
"e I do not," I said, "care to ride with 
im. 


Why I Did Not Go 
into Business for 


Myself 


(Continued from page 16) 


me wonder whether or not it would be 
quite wise to take out three or four years 
wholly for study. Should I not then have 
to start all over again with a handicap to 
overcome? And, so, instead of trying for 
college, I took up mechanical drawing at 
night and, although some might think 
that, after a hard day's work, the night 
could not well be given up to study with- 
out injury to the fos. Í did not find it 
so. I have never found it so. 

In fact, I have never taken a vaca- 
tion. I have never needed one, and no 
place ever offered as many different kinds 
of amusement as could be found in the 
day's work. Although I usually reach the 
office about seven in the morning an 
leave anywhere from six to nine in the 
evening, and have often been in the office 
eighteen hours at a stretch, I do not con- 
ador that I have ever really worked. It 
has simply been fun, and quens always 
been doing the sort of thing that I best 
liked to do. Why call that which you like 
to do "work"? 

I thoroughly enjoy designing a loco- 
motive and herir to build it. În a way, 
I never had a better time in my life than 
during the war—first in getting the loco- 
motives out to Russia and France; and 
then later, when we got into the war, in 
organizing and getting under way the 
rifle plant at Eddystone, which reached 
a capacity of six thousand rifles per day 
and, I am proud to say, supplied nearly 
two thirds of all the rifles used by the 
American army in combat. At the same 
time we built other plants which con- 
tributed some seven million shells. 

But, to go back: Having decided not 
to to college, and being in receipt 
of the not extravagant wage of eight 
dollars and forty cents a week, at the age 
of twenty-three I married. We looked at 
it this way: I could never earn less than 
eight dollars and forty cents a week and, 
therefore, if my wife and I learned to live 
on that sum, we could never thereafter 
have any financial difficulty. Altoona was 
not then an expensive town. We had no 
particular trouble in managing on eight 
dollars and forty cents, and we even put 
something by. So we have had no financial 
difficulty since. This is one of the 

ints which it is well for a young man to 
eas in mind during the years when his 
future is in the balance. The tendency is 
to increase expenses with each increase in 
salary. It is better to learn to live on the 
first salary, and then no step need be 
taken merely to get the nearest dollar. 

One of our young men came to me not 


‘Ina Junk Pile of.Tires 
: Oldham Found 
His FORTUNE 


$2,200.00 In Four Months— 


So can you. Oldham was a telegraph operator at a 
telegraph operator’s pay and 53 years old when he found 
his fortune in a junk pike of old worn out tires. One day he 
read in an advertisement similar to this, of the money making opportunities 
in the Automobile Tire Repair business. He answered the ad, and got Hay- 
wood's story—all the facts. He read what others had done—how hundreds of 
men are making upwards of $4,000 a year making old tires new. repairing 
punctures, blow-outs, retreading the milli ions and millions of automobile tires. 
Ie determined to act. He wrote me for my proposition. I sent it. Then he 
bought a Haywood outfit and started in business in his old home town. In 4 
months ho made $2,200, as much as he made in 214 years as a telegraph operator. 


Lyman Gives New Life to 
[IRE SURGE, Gio eL 


You Can Make $2,500.00 to $5,000.00 a Year 


Think! You men who are seeking a greg big paying business of your 
own. 'lhe possibilities in the same field that is making OLDHAM a fortune. 
It is a field practically new. Uncountable millions of automobile tires are thrown in the junk pile; 
tires that can quickly and profitably be remade by Haywood’s Tire Surgery and Haywood Equip- 
ment—tires that can be put back into service and run 4,000 to 5,000 more miles. 

You can do it, equally well or possibly better—Oldham’s record of money making 
—it's being done every day; its facts within reach of every ambitious, determined 
man. If you are that calibre you will sit down now and write Haywood for full particulars. 
When you get all the information you want, you will jump at the opportunity. You will see an 
opportunity bigger by far than we can hope to tell you in the limited space of this magazino. 


No Experience Necessary—I’ll Teach You 


No previous training, no apprenticeship is required to enter this business— 
not even the faintest knowledge of tires. If you have a little mechanical turn 
of mind, you can quickly become an expert. We teach everything. YOU LEARN IN A WEEK 
in my Free Training School 

Tire repair jobs—make old tires new. You'll know how to repair every kind of cuf, gash, 
bruise, that can happen to any tire. You become a Tire Surgeon, that’s what you'll be, 

and the chance to make money is something wonderful. 


Free Book Gives All Facts |(Ezms $800 Month 


Write Me Today. Mail Coupon meas 


I have ready to mail you the day I get your request, ET 
a fascinating book— all about tires— how to re- Buchma 
pair them by the HAYWOOD METHOD— = 
how to start in business—how to build up trade He is a Tire 
—what to charge. You needn’t write a letter cupo 
—just tear out the coupon right now, fill it Hense "hes 
in and mail In 4$ to 72 hours you can have earning 
the whole proposition right in front of you. 
It's a case of walking right into $2.500 to $4,000 a 
year and up. Use coupon, or send a poet card. 
M. Haywood, President 


HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT CO. 
1168 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, ind. 


LAC 
> Clip and 


Ig HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1188 Capito! Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dear Bir:— Please send me by return mail your free book on the Haywood 
a Surgery Method and the detail of your free school for tire repairing. = T 


per month, and 
confining my- 
self solely to 
re-building of 
Tires by Haywood Method.” 


$6,500.00 Home Paid for 
John W. Blair, Toledo, 


Ohio, says: “When I started three 
years ago, I had just $50.00 left 
after paying for my outfit. I 
now have a $6,500 home paid 
for, $1,000 in one bank, and 
posits in several others." 
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Closed Car Elegance— 
Closed Car Comfort 


Anchor Top Transforms Your Open Car 
Into a Handsome Closed Car Model 


N Anchor Top gives your open car the elegance and 
protection of a fine closed car body. No need to ever 
keep your car in the garage just because it's cold, or 

raining, or snowing. With an Anchor Top you drive in 
snug comfort, style and safety in any weather. You keep 
your car going all year round. 
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Do away with the endless bother of side curtains. They 
expose you to the discomforts of rain, snow, sleet, and 
wind. Besides they are unsightly. 
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Everyone admires the perfection of the coach work in 
Anchor Tops. Nothing that might add to the comfort, 
utility or beauty of these tops has been overlooked. The 
dome light, handsome whip-cord lining, perfect fitting doors 


and windows are but a few of the details that give the 
final touch of luxury to these tops. 


jor Jo 
upe T 
Glass -Enclosed 


Specially designed for each model, your Anchor Top will harmonize 
perfectly with the lines and curves of your car. The top is light in 
weight and rigid and fits on the regular y irons. No over-hanging, 
no rattling, no squeaking. 


We now have twenty models of Anchor Tops for these cars: 
BUICK FORD WILLYS-KNIGHT OVERLAND 
ESSEX DODGE CHEVROLET 


Send in the coupon today for illustrated literature, prices and the 
name of the Anchor Top aler 
in your city. 
Remember our output is limited. 
Last year we were unable to sup; 
the demand for Anchor Tops. To 
delay may mean that you will be 
disappointed. So send in the cou- 
pon NOW, 


THE ANCHOR 
TOP & BODY CO. 


334 South St. Cincinnati, O. 
Fine Coach Builders for 30 Years 


DEALERS: Write for attractive proposition 
and state which cara you handle 


THE ANCHOR TOP & BODY CO., 
334 South St., Cincinnati, O. 


Without incurring obligation I would like to see 
illustrated literature and price of Anchor (Top for 


Máke of Car... 
Model... 


Name... 


| long ago to recommend a raise in his 
| salary. I asked him how much he was 
getting. Then I asked him how much he 
was saving, and he replied: 

“I cannot save anything. It is all I can 
do to make ends meet—and often they 
do not meet." 

I had to tell him, and I told it to him 
for his own good and to make him a 
better man later, that I would vote 
against an increase in salary. | did not 
want to preach to him, but I had to tell 
him the plain facts out of my own obser- 
vation and experience. I said something 
after this fashion: 

"We have hundreds of men who do 
not make one third as much as you are 
now making, and yet they save money. 
You will find that every one of them has 
an account in the savings fund. You have 
no savings account and, if I should rec- 
ommend that your salary be doubled, 
| you even then would not have an account, 
for you would increase your expenses, and 
again find it impossible to make ends meet. 
It is all due to the fact that you have no 
decision in your own affairs. Whenever 
you decide to save ten per cent or twenty 
per cent of your salary, and stick to the 
decision, I shall be more than glad to rec- 
ommend a very substantial increase, but 
not until then." 


JE! me take another personal instance: 
Through all the years I have always 
gone to work day in and day out heedless 
of the weather. So now, when I get up in 
| the morning, I never bother looking to 
see if it is clear, or raining, or snowing; 
if it is hot or if it is cold. The work is 
ahead to be done, it must be done, so why 
bother about the obstacles? Why stop to 
think that it is too wet or snowy to make 
going out pleasant, or that it is too hot 
to work or too cold to travel? When you 
are interested in what you are doing and 
have made up your mind to do it, the 
weather does not count. 

And again, the man who has himself 
in full charge will never be pressed for 
time. Take one of our workmen. He has 
been with us many years and has accumu- 
lated at least forty thousand dollars, 
although he holds no high position. In 
addition, he owns and operates a farm 
on the White Horse Pike in New Jersey 
on which, in his spare time, he has built 
himself a very good home. That man 
works at the Eddvsicns plant, which is 
a good twenty miles from his farm. But 
he is at his work every day before seven 
in the morning and he often does not 
leave before nine in the evening. Yet he 
finds time to attend to all of these out- 
side interests. How he does it I do not 
know. But the big point is that he does 
it; and the older I grow the more con- 
vinced I am that practically anyone can 
accomplish anything if only he has a 
mind to do it. 

Having a mind in the work in hand will 
probably do the deciding of a career 
without much help from you yourseif. 
It did for me. I almost started into busi- 
ness, but circumstances came along and 
settled the matter. It happened this way: 

After I had been serving as foreman for 
a year or two at Altoona, a great boom 
came on there in the sand business. I 
thought I would go into that business on 
my own account. The prospects looked 
good, and time has proved.that they were 
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Thousands Have Wanted 
such a Car as This is 


The Cleveland Six is a finished product, not an overnight 
venture, not rushed to the market to. meet an emergency. It is 
the product of years of intelligent thought and careful work—a 
car designed and built to supply higher quality in its field. Master 
skill and great sincerity are built into this car. 


The Cleveland Six brings real motor- compact in its design and construction, 
ing satisfaction to thousands who have yet roomy and unusually economical in 
wanted such a car. It is a welcome ex- cost of operation. 
pression of the best ideals for service to 
the world, service of transportation and 
recreation. 


Nearly two thousand good dealers have 
contracted to sell the Cleveland Six. One 
of these dealers is somewhere near you. 

The Cleveland is an extraordinary car Write for catalogue and the dealer’s 
of power, pick-up, speed and comfort, name today. 


Five Passenger Touring Car $1385 
Three Passenger Roadster $1385 
(F. O. B. Factory) 
CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department, 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. Cable Address, “CLEVE AUTO” 
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Your Next 
Tire Purchase 


Daring, reckless, spectacular, magnificent — 
such was long your dominating impression of 
Barney Oldfield. 


But now you have come to know Barney Oldfield, the 
student—the man who always prefaced each speed flight 
by a thoughtful, painstaking effort to reduce his risks. 


You have seen the product of this effort in Oldfield 
Tires—tires Mr. Oldfield developed, tested and proved 
before your eyes in his pursuit of a highly perilous sport. 


You realize that superior tires are a logical result of such an 
experience as his, and you justly value his recommendation, 


Thousands of motorists who appreciate tire quality and expect 
tire performance are profiting by Mr. Oldfield's recommendation 
today. They are riding on Oldfield Tires—tires that faithfully 
duplicate those wonderful, specially-built tires that served the 
Master Driver so well. 


In Fairness to Yourself Your Next Tire Pur- 
chase Should Bear Barney Oldfield's Name 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 


CLEVELAND,O. 
Export Office: 42 Broad Street, New York City 


Q 
Oo 


OLDFIELD TIRES 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built" 
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good, for a great many people have done 
extremely well with sand in that district. 


But before I could quite make up my | | 


mind to quit being a machinist I got a 
promotion, and when I started again to 
think about sand I got another promo- 
tion. I have not yet had time to get 
around to that sand business, and so I 
suppose the question is still undecided. 
Lite many momentous. affairs, it got 
shelved. 


| 


In 1882—I was then twenty-six—we | 


were having a number of locomotives 
built at Baldwin’s Locomotive Works. 
The shop sent me down as a kind of in- 
spector to watch the construction. It 
took a year to build the locomotives, and 
during that time I became very familiar 
with Baldwin’s. I liked the work. New 
jobs were coming up all the time. The 
outlook seemed unlimited—the whole 
world needed locomotives. The outlook 
in the Altoona shops was not exactly 
limited, but I had noticed that the or- 
dina progression of the machinist 
usually took him out of the shops to 
me a superintendent in some far- 
away station, where the work developed 
into a routine. 
When the locomotives had been built 
I had become almost a part of Baldwin’s; 
they wanted me to stay, and I stayed. 
That was all there was to changing jobs. 
First, they made me superintendent of 
what is known as the Seventeenth Street 
Shop—one of the divisions of the works. 
About a year later they made me super- 
intendent of construction, and by the 
time I was thirty they had promoted me 
to the mechanical supervision of the whole 


establishment. Since then I have never | 


had any definite sort of a title until 
lately, when I became president. 


N DECIDING whether it is better to 

be out entirely for yourself, or with a 
corporation, not a little of the decision 
will depend upon whom you are working 
for. If you find that you are under a 
poor boss you ought to get out as soon 
as you can, for half a dozen years of work 
under an inferior or incompetent boss 
will so change a young man's outlook 
that, more than likely, he will be worth 
very little thereafter. I do not mean by 
this that it is well for a youngster to be 
“choosy” and particular about whom he 
works for at the first, and to decide right 
offhand that if the boss doesn’t do things 
after his manner he is a poor boss. The 
incompetent boy or man never has a 
pot ss—that is, he never thinks he 

as. An incompetent, lazy individual 
could never like a first-rate boss. — 

However, it is not always the grade of 
the boss that counts. I was fortunate in 
my early days in having always superiors 
ae helped me along; but I have noticed 
many really brilliant fellows who do not 
seem to do at all well except in certain 
situations. I have in mind a man in our 
company. He is still very young, but he 
had been in close association with me for 
ten or twelve years and I have entire 
confidence in him—I could give him any- 
thing to do and he would do it. Simply 
tell him that something is to be done, and 
he will do whatever seems to him best, 
and without asking a question. 

I sent this young man to Russia and he 
did s lendidíy; then he went to China 
ind Japan and did just as well. 1 brought 


d HERE are 2,598,960 different combina- 

MM. tions of five cards in a standard deck of 

52 cards. A knowledge of what these 

combinations are, and of the relative chances of 

getting each of them, will help you greatly in deter- 

mining what your opponent is holding and what 
your own hand is worth in any game. 


You will find this information in the latest edition of "The Official 
Rules of Card Games", This 250 page card playing encyclopedia 
also explains the relative chances of bettering any given hand; it tells 
exactly what each hand is worth; and it gives innumerable valuable 
hints and suggestions on good points of play that immediately dis- 
tinguish the expert from thé novice, Send for this book today. It 
contains the complete rules for over 300 card games. 


BICYGL PLAYING f 


CARDS 


have every desirable quality playing cards should have. The air- 

cushion finish prevents gumming and sticking—and makes shuffling 

easy and misdealing almost impossible. The large, clear indexes are 

easily read. And the high-grade materials of which they are 

made enable them to outlast several ordinary decks. LL 
pr 7 


Congress Playing Cards—the gold edge playing 
cards, with full color art backs, that aresocia ly ua 


correct for all formal occasions, Also ideal 
for gifts and prizes, 


Tell Your Friends’ Fortunes 


You can have countless evenings of de- 
lightful entertainment—realfun—telling the 
fortunes of your friends with Revelation 
Fortune Telling Cards. They will make your 
parties and gatherings more enjoyable—the 
will astonish and delight your guests—the 1 
make the long winter evenings seem only too 
short. Get a pack from your dealer—or from us. 
One color back, 50 cents per deck; colored back, 
gold edges, 70 cents. 


Send for “The Official Rule Book’ today. 
Only 20 cents postpaid. 

THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 

Dept. C4 Pat 

Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Can. 


Please send postpaid the new 
"Official Rules of Card Games,” I 


enclose 20 cents. 
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Just set the 


percoto 


Steaming Water Washer 


In any Wash Boiler 


What washes clothes clean? Not 
twisting or pounding in water—not 
destructive rubbing — but steamin 
hot suds that stay hot, and pass an 

ass and PASS through your clothes, 


loosening—and removing—every par- 
ticle of din. 

With the Percolo, your clothes wash 
themseloes as they boil, without rubbin 
—wash cleaner, sweeter, whiter an 
quicker than with any other device in 


the world—and with no attention 
other than preparing boiler, same as 
always, with water and soap—nothing 
else. 

The steaming suds continually circulate, 
as through a percolator, up the funnel— 
out through the holes—doton through the 
clothes—cleansing and boiling and STERI- 
-LIZING the biggest wash. Cannot possi- 
bly injure any delicate fabric that endures 
boiling. . 

No intricate parts to get out of order or 
wear out— nothing to oil—lasts years. 


Nothing to think of for half an hour or so. : 


Yet it converts your boiler into a remark- 
able /abor-saving washing device. 


$ .00 Rids Washday 
of Hard Work 


Seeing is believing! Let us send the Percolo 
Washer prepaid to your home (anywhere in 
U.S.A.). Use ita month. Give it hard use. 
You will find it the most thorough, most eco- 
nomical washer ever—if not, send it right back, 
and we will refund your money cheerfully, pay- 
ing charges both ways. The approval trial 
costa yon nothing. Send for free folder—or, 
better still, order. your. Percolo ‘TODAY on 
30-day trial. 


Erie Metal Products Co. 
Dept. 15 Erie, Pa. 


Do you the Percolo— 
want to Sell write for terms. 


' derpaid. : : 
There is probably no subject on which ' 
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him home and put him in another de- 
partment where he was not directly under 
me. He seemed to stop. He did not 
back, .he was very much better than the 
average, but he did not go forward. When 
the war came on I took him out of that 
department and put him in charge of 
makitig military supplies, and he came to 
himself again. It was a full-sized man's 
job, but he attended to its every detail 
and also found enough extra time to give 
plenty of attention to the foreign rep- 
resentatives, so much so that they began 
to prefer to talk to him rather than to me. 
Now he is a vice president of the company. 
And yet I can easily see how that young 
man, uncongeniall placed, might have 
amounted to nothing. 


So MANY false ideas not only exist but 
are actually fostered about every- 
thing connected with work; they start 
with the mere getting of the job and then 
ramify through every phase and angle. 
There seems to be a notion that it is hard 
to get a job. Not long ago, a young man 
brought in a letter of introduction from 
one of my friends. The letter was long 
and the young man was nervous. Evi- 
dently, somebody had been telling him 
that he could not get a job for himself 
but needed a little pull somewhere. 
Possibly he had read the letter, for it 
besought me to try to find a place for the 
youth and so on, and so on. [n fact I 
think it used the expression “to give the 
boy. ajob" 

his youngster had what I call a good 
“mug;” he was bright and active-looking 
and was not very much afraid of me, 
although he had never worked anywhere. 
I sent him over to another department 
with a note, and at the end of an hour 
the head of that department called up to 
say that if I had a hundred more like him 
to send them over just as fast as I could 
get them there. 

There is no difficulty about getting a 
job. You may not, and probably will not, 
get the one that you like best at the first 
trial, but you are sure to get something; 
and it does not require, in any place that 
is worth working in, a letter of introduc- 
tion or a pull. 

I made up my own mind very early, in 
fact before I began as apprentice in the 


Pennsylvania shops, that I was not going 
to be advanced by "influence." For that 
reason I never joined any social organ- 
ization—any lodi, society, or church; I 
did not want to be advanced for an 
reasons originating outside of myself. 
Later, as I came into authority, I did not 
want to be asked to advance anybody 
for similar reasons. 


DO not know how or where these de- 

lusions arise. Perhaps they grow out 
of the belief that people generally desire 
to be unfair, which of course is not true 
Not one man in ten thousand wants you to 
sell him anything at a loss to yourself, be 
it services or goods. It is never necessary 
to sell at a loss. There is always value 
waiting to be paid, and when I hear the 
contrary notion advanced I wonder 
whether it is not the seller's estimate of 
value rather than the buyer's which is 
askew. When I find a man who complains 
that his services are not properly re- 
warded, that he is obliged to sell for less 
than full value, then I expect to find that 
he is off on his own values, that if he gave 
diligent attention to delivering more for 
the money he would not have any cause 
to complain about the money. 

It is quite the same way with advance- 
ment in a corporation. You will usually 
get full return for what you give, and vou 
cannot expect more than that. And that 
full return will grow with the years. Our 
company is eighty-eight years old, and 
we have never discharged anyone because 
he was too old to work; yet the average 
age of our executives is only thirty-four. 
We have grown so steadily and have 
taken in so many young men that our 
average age keeps pretty constantly in 


.the youngster class. 


Having the older executives about is 
mighty necessary. A young man asso- 
ciating only with young men may get an 
“ism” or two that he will think is new. 
But if he is in daily contact with older 
men he will discover that they, too, have 
had their “isms” just as they had the 
measles and the chickenpox, and that 
what he thinks is new is really something 
very old. And so the office becomes the 
place where the younger men can get 
their best advice. lt is good for them and 
it is good for the business. 


The Salaries That Are Paid in 


Various Lines 


(Continued from page 25) 


more men of executive rank are hurt by 
receiving large salaries than by being un- 
, I 


more fibbing is done than this subject 
of salaries. Seven men of every ten seek 
to create the impression that they get 
more pay than they really do. 

The unvarnished truth is that ex- 
tremely high salaries or incomes are dis- 
tinctly uncommon. The latest income tex 


. figures reveal that only one manufacturer 


in ten makes as much as $3,000 a yéar; 
that only one actor in two hundred earns 
$3,000; and that not five commercial 


travelers in every hundred make that 
amount. Four lawyers and judgés in 
every five fail to earn $3,000. The same 
percentage holds good in regard to stock, 

nd, and other brokers; while mine 
owners and operators, engineers, archi- 
tects, insurance agents, doctors and real 
estate men all make a still worse showing. 
Only two saloon keepers in every hundred 
reported an income as high as $3,000, 
and not five merchants in every, hundred 
reached that figure. A 

Out of the 110,000,000 people in the 
United States only 374,958 in 1917 got 
from $3,000 to $4,000 a year; while still 
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How the Experience of Years 
Saves Money in this Post- War Maxwell 


HE run of 300,000 Max- 
wells to date saves you 
many a worth while dol- 
lar in the new Post-War Max- 
well. Those 300,000 saved 
in many ways. 
1. They taught ‘‘short cuts” 
in manufacturing. 


2. They eliminated all experimen- 
tal work—you don't have to pay 
for a single engineering mistake. 


3. They developed quantity pro- 
duction which has reduced ''over- 
head." 

4. 'They enabled quantity pur- 
chases; and better materials are 
bought at lower costs. 

5. They taught how to build an 
almost trouble-proof car; you sel- 
dom take a Post-War Maxwell to 
a repair shop. 


More miles per gallon 
More miles on tires 


6. They taught how to get 
the most mileage out of a 
gallon of gasoline, a pint of 
oil and a set of tires. 


7. They taught how to build 
a car that the less skfiled 
driver would find simple to 
operate and take care of. 


8. They taught that it was better 
to build more and take less profit 
per car rather than build less and 
take more profit per car. 


9. They taught how to put more 
and more value in the car without 
increasing its cost. 

This Post-War Maxwell is next 
year’s car. It contains features de- 
veloped during the war, many of 
which will find their way into other 
cars in the summer of 1920. 


Price $985 f. o. b. Detro&. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, INC., DETROIT, MICH. 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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A Miracle oL Modern Mechanics! 


ON September 20th last, at the Sheepshead Bay Speedway, a car was driven 
a distance of 150 miles at an average speed of 109 miles an hour! This 


is a new world’s record for racing automobiles. 


Think of the gruelling strain this terrific and continued 
speed placed on shafts, bearings and valves. The very 
slightest mechanical inaccuracy in assembling the car’s v ital 
moving parts would have put this daring driver out of the 
race — perhaps cost him his life. 

Clover Grinding and Lapping Compound is making possible 
such miracles of modern mechanics. Smoothly and with unfail- 
ing accuracy, it brings bearing surfaces to adjustments of watch- 
like precision. . 

Because its patented formula of solidified oil and abrasive 
successfully meets every condition of grinding, lapping, surfacing 
and polishing—because Clover never varies—the mechanic invari- 
ably secures the finest fitting possible. 

Clover-fitted engines and machinery run quietly— wear longest 
and perform their work 100% efficient. 

Clover Compound is Standard throughout the world. Over 
3,000,000 cans sold: in 1918. Made in 7 grades from extremely 
fine to extremely coarse—a grade for every mechanical purpose. 
Used in garages, machine shops, tool rooms and factories. Used 
for general grinding, lapping, surfacing and polishing work on 
automobile, aeroplane, tractor, motor boat and ship engines; 
locomotives and stationary engines; gas, air and steam-fitting; 
jigs, dies, gauges, etc., and on general machinery of every de- 
scription. For sale at hardware and automotive equipment 
dealers and jobbers everywhere. 


Motorists: Send for samples and Bulletin 75, 
giving complete instructions for valve grinding. 


CLOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


301 Main Street, Norwalk, Conn., U. S. A. 
Chicago Branch, 608 West Adams Street 
San Francisco Branch, 556 Howard Street 


DVE 


4-oz. Duplex Cans 
for Valve-Grinding 


This is the famous handy package on which 


Clover won its repu- 
tation as the world's 
best valve - grinding 
compound. Last 
year, half a million 
people bought 
2,000,000 of these 
Duplex Cans. Motor 
engine valves ground 
with Clover seat bet- 
ter, produce greater 
power and last longer. 


| 
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. Sample on. equest 


Pound Cans for the Shop 


Made in 7 grades— a grade for every use. 


Sam ple on request 


CAUTION: 
ping compounds. 
satisfaction. 


The toolmaker will ap- 
preciate Clover as the 
best lapping compound 
he has ever used. The 
garage mechanic will 
find that our Grade D 
works faster and gives 
better results than any- 
thing else. Clover will 
positively remain uni- 
orm throughout every 
lapping operation — it 
is the only compound 
which can be used suc- 
cessfully with a power 
driven tool. 


Avoid inferior grinding and lap- 
They cannot possibly give 
They waste your time and money. 


The Salaries That Are Paid in Various Lines, by B. C. FORBES 


fewer, 270,666, received from $5,000 to 
$10,coo. Only one person in one thousand 
earned between $50,c00 and $100,000. 
Only 315 in the whole Commonwealth 
had an income of between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000. While just 111 could boast of 
receiving $1,000,000 or more. 

All ed, 3:472,890 persons reported in- 
comes of $1,000 or more. This is less than 
three persons in every hundred. And even 
this gives an exaggerated view of the 
number receiving a four-figure salary, be- 
cause many of the income tax reports in- 
cluded in the earnings under the head of 
the parent's return all earned by wife and 
children. Incidentally, half of all the high 
salaries were recorded by unmarried 
persons or those not heads of families. 

The ambition of thousands of young 
men and women is to get into a financial 
institution. The popular notion is that 
the hours are short and the pay long. 

The stern facts regarding banking hours 
and bank salaries are not quite as they 
are generally pictured. The regular hours 
usually are from 9 to 5:30; but overtime is 

uite common in all large institutions. 
The end of each month brings a great deal 
of extra work for the clerical force. As for 
those at the top, they have got where 
they are, not by observing “ bankers’ 
hours,” but by toiling night and day with 
supreme energy and well-directed skill. 

The top salary paid in the banking 
world, so far as known, is $100,000 a year. 
But only a few receive that amount. Most 
of the heads of large banks and trust com- 
panies in the principal cities get $35,000 
to $50,000 a year, a very few $75,000. 


HERE is a typical salary list of an im- 
portant metropolitan financial in- 
stitution: 


President, $75,000 

Six vice presidents, $20,000 to $40,000 each 

Cashier, $15,000 

Assistant cashiers, $5,000 to $12,500 

Other junior officers, $5,000 to $10,000 

Chief clerk, $4,000 

Tellers, $2,000 to $4,000 

Heads of departments, $2,000 to $3,600 

Secretaries to executive officers, $1,500 to 
$3,500 

Stenographers, $1,000 to $1,600 

Beginners, $50 to $60 a month 


In addition, the very large institutions 
supply lunches free and also pay bonuses, 
which during the last two or three years 
have ranged as high as 20 to 25 per cent of 
the year's salary. On the other hand, not 
many banks pay for overtime, except sup- 
per money. 

The best salaries are paid in the foreign 
and credit departments. These branches 
require employees of good education and 
high intelligence. Ambitious clerks covet 
the opportunity to enter these depart- 
ments, as the opportunities for learning 
and for advancement are better than in 
other departments. The routine worker 
who keeps a ledger year after year is paid 
from $1,600 to $1,820, exclusive of bonus, 
but he has little or no opportunity to 
develop or to rise. 

The trend is toward standardizing 
salaries in large organizations, particular- 
ly in the lower grades. The largest bank 
in America some time ago, for example, 
adopted these divisions and these salaries 
for all stenographers: Class A, minimum 
of $800 for women and $1,000 for men. 
Class B, $1,000 minimum for women and 


$1,200 for men. Class C, up to $1,200 for 
women and $1,500 for men. 

If you live in a small place, the salary 
of your bank president is probably not 
more than $7,000, perhaps not more than 
$5,000. There are a hundred times more 
$5,000 bank presidents throughout the 
country than $50,000 presidents. 


F YOU haven't aspired to a “govern- 

ment job" yourself, you doubtless know 
lots of young men and women who have. 
The nation-wide craze for government 
positions is not easy to understand—not 
even when all the known advantages as 
to hours, certainty of steady employment, 
vacations and (in some cases) pensions, 
are taken into account. 

It can be set down, as a general state- 
ment, that Civil Service salaries are the 

rest in the whole country. Why, the 
Pher Civil Service salary paid by the 
United States Government is only $8,000 
a year. And there are precious few $8,000 
berths. 

Even the r:ost responsible Federal 
offices do not c-.ry salaries at dll corre- 
sponding with those paid in the industrial, 
financial, railroad, commercial or mer- 
cantile field. President Wilson's salary, 


as everyone knows, is $75,000, with | 


$25,000 allowed for traveling expenses. 
But from that figure there is a sheer drop 
to $12,000 for the Vice President and for 
all members of the Cabinet. The Presi- 
dent's hard-worked secretary, Mr. Tu- 
multy, gets only $7,000. Whereis, law- 
yers like Elihu Root, Paul D. Cravath, 
Samuel Untermyer, Charles D. Hughes 
and hosts of others make anywhere from 
$50,000 to several times that amount per 
annum, the Attorney General gets only 
$12,000 and the Solicitor General dieses. 
This last is the salary paid the Chief of 
Staff of America’s army. The Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court is paid $15,000, 
and the Associate Justices $14,500 each. 

The Government employs a great many 
“special agents” to undertake a wide 
variety of important duties; many of 
these men are recognized experts, yet the 
customary pay allowed by the Coven- 
ment is only $10 a day. Chief clerks 
in government departments at Washing- 
ton are paid as low as $1,600, with the 
Chief Clerk in the Treasury Department 
receiving $4,000, in the War Department 
$2,500, in the Navy Department $3,000, 
the Post-Office Department $2,500, the 
Department of Justice $3,500, the De- 
partment of Agriculture $3,500, the De- 
partment of Commerce $3,000 and the 
government printing office $2,750. 

All who have high-salary aspirations 
would do well, therefore, to steer clear of 
Civil Service jobs. States and munici- 
pines are no more liberal than the 
"ederal Government. Even governors of 
states receive as low as $2,500, while only 
seven of them get $10,000. Illinois pays 
more—$12,000. Of course the young man 
who distinguishes himself in government 
service is often grabbed by a corporation 
or institution and paid a handsome salary. 
Quite recently one of the Government's 
$8,000 men, Roe S. Barrett, stationed 
in Buenos Aires, stepped into a $50,000 
export job, just as Mr. Vanderlip jumped 
from $3,000 a year as Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury to a starting salary of 
$10,000 a year as vice president of the 
National City Bank. 
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Easy Riding 
as a Pneumatic 


Users tell of almost unbelievable records of 
mileage covering 2, 3 or 4 ycars of gruelling 
service on passenger cars, light deliveries and 
trucks. 

These wonderful tires just wear and wear and 
wear. They go until they are nothing but 
shreds, and then they keep going—without 
punctures, blowouts or expense. 

No trip is interrupted, no delivery is delayed 
on account of tire trouble. 


30 x 3, 30 x 3%, 31 x 4 Sizes 


have proved themselves the most economical 
tires on the market. 

Equip your car with Dayton Airless tires and drive 
where you please—when you please—regardless of 
tacks, nails, broken glass or rough rutty roads. 
You'll have no tire repair bills, delay or expense. 
You'll save energy; you'll save money. 


Write for Booklet and Prices 


If want to get the greatest tire value for your money 
write for free booklet p. Or if you want to know 
how to build up a profitable tire business mail the coupon. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 44 
Dayton, Ohio 


Also makers of the famous 
Dayton Thoroughbred Cord 
and Fabric Tires. 


The Dayton Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co. 

Dept. 44 Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me without obliga- 

tion booklet, prices and more in- 


formation on Dayton Airless tires 
| as follows: 


| AIRFREE 
| MOTORING | 


Passenger Cars 
. .. Light Belivery Cars 
. . Dealer's Proposition 
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Your Trouble 


Evidence!—‘‘I showed 
32.3 miles on Maxwell 
demonstration with 
U. & J. Carburetor— 
82% miles >a per gallon 
With Ford. 


M. E. Scott, Berry, la. 


U. & J. CARBURETOR 


Doubles Mileage — Guaranteed to 
start car in Zero weather—No Priming. 

Entirely NEW principle—not a moving 
part—Simple. Has the Pep and Power. 

50,000 delighted users. Now ready for 
Ford, Dodge, Maxwell and Overland. 


15-DAY FREE TRIAL 
Money-back Guarantee 


DEALERS—Service Stations, Salesmen: 
The “U. & J.” sells on demonstration—in- 
stalled in thirty minutes — some good 
open territory. 

y. & J. FORD TIMER will last as 

iong as the car. Price $1.75. 


U. & J. CARBURETOR CO. 
Dept. 203 — 507 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 


Make 5100 to $400 a Month 


Right in your own neighborhood. Be 
a Raho Trained Motor Mechanic and get 
into a good paying business at once 30,000 
small towus and rural communities without a 
Garage of any kind 


Learn in 6 to 8 Weeks 


Daily practice on Automobiles, Trucks, 
‘Tractors — Greatest Training Equip- 
ment in America. All you need 
is will to “Learn By Doing.” 
No colored applications. 


Write for 7-Day 
Trial Offer R 
and Big Book "auum 


RAHE AUTO AND 
TRACTOR SCHOOL 
Dept. 2024 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Keith’ S Plans TA on 


—and KEITH'S 
MAGAZINE, full 
of helpful ideas and 
for 20 years a lead- 
ing authority on 
home building,— 
will help you plan 
your. homes rant: 
10 plan s ol 
beautiful homes—3 of bungalows, 4 of cottages. 3 of 2-story 
Biz $2 designs in each book—frame, stucco, brick. 
g $2 Offer ` Your choice of 3 plan books free with 
Keith's Magazine for 8 months—all 
8 (Personal check $2.10.) All 10 books (320 plans) and 
* Keith's” for a year, $4. 
KEITH CORPORATION, 330 Abbay Bldg., Mioenpebe, Minn 
(Largest Plan Book Publish in the U. tablished 20 years) — 


MOTORISTS 


SEND FOR THIS 


Tells how to make hundreds of 

household and motor repairs perma- 

nently, quickly, and is as es amily applied as 
putty. Ask for Book No. 5 


SMOOTH-ON Iron Cement No. 
will save you dollars. 6 oz. can, 25c; 
I Ib. cans, 50c At hardware and 
general stores. By mail add 5c for 
postage 
ZMoorH:< ON MFG. eo 
Jersey City, N. 


IRON CEMENT 


I induced the head of an industrial en- 
terprise employing many thousands of 
employees to give me the range of sal- 
aries paid by his company. This con- 
cern is very successful, and its directing 
head is probably more than ordinarily 
generous, as he foi found from long ex- 
perience that well-paid employees produce 
the most satisfactory EER Ai Here is his 
list of salaries for executive and manag- 
erial positions: 


| 
of 
! Position Peers "Salary 
| General manager $25,000 to $50,000 
Sales manager 15.000 to 25,000 
Treasurer 10,000 to 15,000 
Comptroller 10,000 to 15,000 
Superintendent 6,000 to 10,000 
Ass't sales manager 10,000 to 15,000 
Field assistants to sales 
manager 6,000 to 8,000 
Factory and office 
süpervisors 4,000 to 6,000 
Purchasing agent £000 to 8,000 
Patent attorney 5.000 to 7,000 
Employment manager 4000 to — 6,000 
Advertising manager 4,000 to 10,000 
Welfare director 7000 to 6,000 


In addition to their salaries, all the em- 
| ployees of this company participate in a 
lbeza profit-sharing plan 

Returning to Mr. bii Pont's statement 
that the highest salaries can. be earned 
in the most important industries, this 
might be amplified by the statement that 
promotions and salary increases are most 
numerous in what might be called the 
newer industries. 

‘Thousands of young men who enter the 
automobile industry have been able to 
make lightning headway. Thousands 
have earned comfortable fortunes as 
automobile salesmen or agents, while 
other thousands have risen to executive 
positions with huge companies, receiving 
salaries ranging from $20,000 to $75,000 
and even higher. Many who not so many 
years ago were mechanics i in automobile 
shops are now paying substantial income 


taxes. For men possessing exceptional 
“pep” the automobile world offers rich 
inducements. 


Numbers of tremendously successful 
and wealthy men are at present urging 
their sons and nephews and young friends 
to take up the oil business. More fortunes 
have been made in oil during the last 
three years than in any other field of 
activity. Not a few heirs to fortunes are 
at this moment working as day laborers 
or begrimed drillers or helpers in uncouth 
oil regions. The life is rough, but the 
possibilities are limitless for those who 
learn the practical end of the business 
from the ground up, and who have edu- 
cation enough, brains enough, and back- 
ing enough, to enable them to enter the 
game by and by on their own account. 


RAILROADS at present are not at- 
: tracting many of the brightest young 

minds in the country. The feeling is that 
railroad transportation will be so rigidly 
regulated by the Government that there 
will not be the old-time scope for ini- 
tiative, enterprise, and profit. Numbers 
of brilliant young railway executives have 
entered other lines, and this drift away 
from what was formerly regarded as an 
attractive profession is expected to con- 
tinue. 

On the other hand, there has been a 


| marked revival in marine transportation 


and in shipping. For illustration, the 
president of the largest shipbuilding plant 
in the United States, Matthew C. Brush, 
was formerly president of the Boston 
Street Railways. The belief is that the 
Government will not continue perma- 
nently as an operator of a huge mercantile 
fleet, and that extraordinary scope will be 
afforded private enterprise for the exer- 
cise of originality, daring, vision, and 
talent. Salaries paid by large shipbuilders 
are unusually generous. 

One distinct trend should be noted, 
namely, the disinclination of many of the 
most brilliant executives of the younger 
school to accept straight salaries. These 
men, knowin their capabilities, are in- 
sisting upon being paid according to re- 
sults, on a direct commission basis where- 
ever possible and, failing that, on a 
profit-sharing basis. Few master sales- 
men will entertain salary propositions. 


EARN tto sell” is the advice very 
widely given to-day. The man who 
goes out on the road and rubs shoulders 
with all types broadens his knowledge of 
human nature, has his provincialism 
ironed out, and increases his knowledge 
of his product through his daily associa- 
tion with the user of it. The president 
of the largest corporation in the world, 
James A. Farrell, of the United. States 
Steel. Corporation, won his spurs as a 
salesman; he sold more steel products to 
foreign buyers than any other man in the 
country, and stepped from the corpora- 
tion's exporting subsidiary to the presi- 
dential chair of the parent company. 
John D. Ryan was an oil drummer until 
he was in his thirties. John N. Willys was 
a: bicycle salesman and then an auto- 
mobile salesman before he entered the 
manufacturing arena. Theodore N. Vail's 
most formidable task in the early davs 
was to "sell" the telephone to a nation of 
doubting Thomases. The chief owner of 
the largest drygoods business in the 
United States, John G. Shedd, of Marshall 
Field & Company, Chicago, told the 
famous founder of that store at their first 
interview that he “could sell anything,” 
an assertion that won for him a ten-dollar- 
a-week job, as a sales clerk. 

To-day, however, less is being heard 
about salesmanship qualifications than 
about scientific, technical training. Most 
of the new industries which the war has 
opened up, or greatly stimulated, in this 
country call for men thoroughly trained 
to wed science to industry. The salaries 
which men of this description can com- 
mand run well into five figures. Said Mr. 
Du Pont concerning this important de- 
velopment, and concerning the value of a 
college education: 

“There is a keener demand to-day than 
ever before for technically trained college 
men. Men of this type are getting larger 
salaries than those having merely an 
academic college training or the man who 
has had no college education at all. 

“America hopes to !attain leadership 
in various industrial arts which were for- 
merly rather neglected here, and in which 
leadership was held by Germany. Take 
chemicals and dyes. Numbers of im- 
portant companies have entered these 
new lines on an important scale—the Du 
Pont interests have already invested more 
capital in these two lines than they had 
invested in their whole powder plants be- 
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'They Carried Roland Rohlfs 
to the Roof of the World 


The Standard 
Spark Plug 
of the World 


LIMBING from Roose- 
velt Field into the 
unknown reaches of the air, 
Roland Rohlfs recently es- 
tablished a new world's alti- 
tude record of 34,610 feet. 


His whistling Curtiss Wasp, 
developing four hundred 
horsepower, was equipped 
with AC Titan Spark Plugs. 
Six and one-half miles above 
the ground, the cold pierces 
the leather and the fur of the 
aviator’s suit and cuts to the 
very marrow of the bone. 


—— 

Ne nd in flying to such a 
height, the aviator passes 
through many zones of con- 
stantly changing tempera- 
tures and densities. 

Yet so perfect were the AC 

Spark Plugsthat iiio 
Flint, Kich, 
zentlenem;- 


Thay were 


as 44° below sero. 


= 


THE CURTISS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Champion Ignition canary, 


lt gives me great pleasure to hare this means 
of letting tho public mav of the wouderful porforrance 
wade by AC Spark Plugs on my world's nltitude flight. 


alied upon to function under the 
very greatest of temperatur* difreronces, At one or- 
trone was the motor's treumentous oxplosiv» beat, while 
at my highest point of clink the temp »rature was as low 


Hot one miss or cracked porcelain wus noted, 
however, and | attribute no smoll umount of wy success 
to their most renarkrab'a showing. 


Rohlfs’ engine miss, nor did 
the porcelains crack under 
the intense engine heat or in 
thatarctic, atmospheric cold. 
To the automobile owner, 
Roland Rohlfs’ record- 
breaking achievement has 
this significance: 

The AC Titan Spark Plugs 
that carried Rohlfs higher 
than man had ever been, 
are of the same basic design 
as the AC Titan Spark Plugs 
which have been specially 
developed for automobile 
ignition. 

They will serve just as faith- 


fully in your less exacting "emma, 


service. 


Champion Ignition Company 
FLINT, Michigan 
y: S, Pat. No. M IR. te 18, 1916 


J. 8. Pat. No. 1 . 13, 1917 
Other Patents Pending 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


*yovmmber 25th, 1919. 


tore very truly, 


= To Ln i AA 
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OAKLAND OWNERS KFPORT KETURNS OP FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 miss ON rinks 


THIS OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX COUPE IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 
pane sé dd MM DNE 


OAKLAND 


PORRES Re SIX 


ERHAPS no other Oakland model so 

impressively confirms the rightness of 
Oakland Sensible Six construction as this 
competent four-passenger Coupe. Fitted 
with refinements such as usually are found 
only in the costliest cars, affording maximum 
comfort and shelter in every season, it com- 
bines these desirable advantages with service- 
ability of the most practical kind. It is 
ideally the car for small families of three or 
four, for the shopping and social purposes 
of women, for the varied uses of business 
and professional men. Because of the marked 
efficiency of its reliable chassis, and the un- 
usual strength and lightness of its construc- 
tion, its exceptional performing, handling 
and riding qualities are delivered at extremely 
reasonable cost. 


—————————M—————— 
ToumiwQ Cam, $1075; ROADSTER, $1075; Coupe, $1825; Four Door SEDAN, $1825 
F. O. B. Pontiac, Micu, ADDITIONAL FOR WIRE WHEEL EQUIPMENT, $86 
D 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


What is Personality? 


fore the war. Now, these industries can 
be developed only by expert chemists, 
scientists, and specialists; men who, be- 
ginning with a sound education, added 
scientific knowledge to that, and learned 
how to apply this knowledge in a practical 
way. 

“Perhaps I was influenced by the fact 
that I graduated from the Massachusetts 
Tech, but the fact remains that I have 
picked for,high-salaried positions more 
technically educated men than any other 
type. In my engineering and develop- 
ment enterprises prk had to get 
hold of such men. You will find, however, 
that such concerns as the General Electric 
Company, the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Stone & Webster, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, to say 
nothing of the newer dye and chemical 
companies, have given preference to men 
who were trained scientifically in the in- 
dustrial arts. Before America can hope to 
conquer foreign markets she must first 
learn how to produce as scientifically, 
efficiently, and economically as Germany, 
Great Britain, or any other nation. To 
aisles Y this, an increasing number of 
trained men are, of course, necessary. 
And since the supply is less than the de- 
mand for such men, high salaries are glad- 
ly paid to secure their services. 

“Incidentally, this new movement to 
build up America’s trade throughout the 
world is creating many excellent oppor- 
tunities for keen-brained young men in 
the export and import field. Men versed 
in the handling of D usines and who have 
thoroughly mastered one or more foreign 
languages, can get better than ordinary 
salaries from our rapidly-expanding foreign 
trade enterprises. 

“Don’t forget, however,” Mr. Du Pont 
aptly remarked, "that merely paying a 
man a high salary does not make him 
worth a high salary. Salaries don't make 
men; men make their own salaries. You 


cannot transform a $3,000 man into a |! 


$10,000 or a $20,000 man simply by pay- 
ing him the larger amount. 

“I do not urge all young men to ‘learn 
to sell." More money awaits a man who 
can make something worth selling or pro- 


vide something that the public wants, | 


than awaits the fellow who simply sells 
the thing produced. 

“It is just as hard to-day as ever before 
to find men capable of fillin 
cause the number of big jbs to be filled 
is constantly multiplying. Also, don’t for- 
get that the big PR of to-day are bigger 
than the big jobs of ten or twenty years 
ago, because in this country things are 
now being done on a very much larger 
scale. 

* Looking ahead, I can see that the day 
is coming when a great majority of men 


big jobs, be- | 


—workmen, salesmen, superintendents, | 


managers and executives—will be paid, 


not a fixed wage or salary, but according | 


to what they actually are worth, what | 


they actually earn. No bonus or profit- 
sharing scheme applicable to every line 
of business has yet been devised; but the 
national thought is turning more and more 
to this important subject, and progress 
cannot but be made toward a satisfactory 
solution. 

“Therefore, I would urge every alert 
young man not to bother his head over- 
much about the amount of the salary he 
receives in the early stages of his career, 
but to use his gray matter in picking out 
the line of ‘ndustry which holds out the 
paa possibilities for him, and then 

uckle down to work, and study and plan 
how he can best qualify himself to carn 
a large salary. If he has the right stuff 
in him, and if he isn't afraid to expend 
pan of body or brain sweat to make 
imself a bigger and broader man, the 
matter of salary will work itself out quite 
satisfactorily in the end. As I said, I 
never asked for a salary raise in my life." 


What Is Personality? 


(Continued from page 33) 


I simply don't think of him as a man. He 
is merely the manager of. his department. 
The reason is that he doesn't think of 
me as a man. To him, I am just part of 
the business. And even in regard to the 
business itself he has never shown the 
slightest interest in what I am doing. 

The other man is a good worker, too; 
but he is also a real human being. Some- 
how I find myself talking to him about a 
lot of things. He likes to get my view- 

int. At any rate, he makes me feel that 
be does. I can see him now, getting up 
from his chair, thrusting his hands into 
his pockets, and saying with a smile, 
*[sn't this world a darned interesting 
world anyway! I'm going to tell Blank 
what you've been saying. IIl bet I get% 
rise out of him." 

Well, I just naturally feel a bit puffed 
up because he thinks something I have 
said is worth repeating. Of course [ do! 
I remark genially, “Come in and tell mc 
what he says." And when this chap goes 
out of my office, I turn back to my work 
with a nice comfortable sensation of being 
“some punkins." Wouldn't you, too? 


Almost invariably, the woman who is 
described as having “a charming per- 
sonality" is the one who shows an in- 
terest in you. like to watch these 
women. Indeed, I confess that I am like a 
cat being stroked the right way when 
they show an interest in me. I admit— 
since I am writing this anonymously— 
that I like it even when their interest is 
not intelligent, as—bless their hearts!— 
it sometimes is not. But it feels nice, just 
the same. 

The real winner, however, whether man 
or woman, is the one who shows an in- 
terest in others which is both intelligent 
and sincere. And almost anybody can 
manage to do that. As the man I just 
spoke of says, “This is a darned interest- 
ing world!" And every human being you 
run across can add to your enjoyment of 
it, if you will only give him a chance. 

But how about the third factor men- 
tioned above? What has “conviction” got 
to do with it? 

Well, once more you could not find a 
better example than Roosevelt. If a man 
shows an interest in you, asks you in- 
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© You Can Make 
& $800 to $1000 


; a Month Milling 
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W in your community on the MID- 

W GET MARVEL— no previous 

V milling experience necessary. / 
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You can be the local flour miller 
of your community with but a 
comparatively small investment, 
(4. and have a dignified, permanent 
Wi business that will earn you steady 
\ profits the entire year, 
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/ The AMERICAN MIDGET MAR- 
H VEL is the new process, self-contained, 
A one-man, roller flour mill that is revolu- 
\ tiorizing the milling industry. It requires 
i less than halí the power and labor of the 

long system mill, and makes a better 
s4? flavored flour that retains the health 


© building vitamines and the natural sweet 
$ ! flavor of the wheat. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


. . High School Graduate 
. . Electrical Engineer 
. Elec. Light & Power Supt. 


(Wireless Operator 
.. „Architect 
» Building Contractor 


“o School aj I. 
S at Ñ me 
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COURSE IN 


TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY if you lack 
HANDICAPPED ieh School 


training. 
You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can't hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE This Course, 


which has been 
prepared by some of America’s leading pro- 
essors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers all sub- 
jects given in a resident school and meets all 
requirements of a High School training. 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
carefully examined and coached. 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY 


Most people idle away fifty hours a week. 
Probably you do. Use only one-fifth of your 
wasted hours for study and you can remove 
your present handicap within pao pams, You 
will enjoy the lessons and the knowledge 

vip 1 gain will well repay the time spent 
n study, 


YOU RUN NO 
RISK So that you may see for 


yourself how thorough and 
£ complete our roe, d is, 
we invite you to take ten lessons in the High 
hool Course—or any course of specialized 
training in the coupon below—before decid- 
ing whether you wish to continue. If you 
are not then satisfied, we will refund your 
money in full. We absolutely guarantee 
satisfaction, On that basis you owe it to 
yourself to make the test, 
Check and mail the gp NOW for full 
particulars and Free Bulletin. 


AMERICAN $CHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. H-11 Chicago, Illinois 

TRAINING-THE 


KEY 


Explain how I can qualify 
for the position checked. 


. . Business Manager 


«Accountant and Auditor 
. Bookkeeper 

. . -Stenographer 

.. -Fire Insurance Expert 
+ Sanitary Engineer 
. . Master Plumber 


Hydroelectric Engineer 
Telephone Engineer 
Telegraph Engineer 


Civil Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer 
. Shop Superintendent 


(^. Automobile Engineer 
. Automobile Repairman 
. Airplane Mechanic 


+. Certified Pub. Accountant 


E ..Heating & Vent. Engineer 


*« Steam Engineer 
+» Draftsman and Designer 


Address os ee eees eee TETTE 


-. General Education Course 
» Common School Branches 
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telligent questions, draws you out so that 
you show off to advantage, you involun- 
tarily like him. But if he is colorless him- 
self, has no ideas of his own, is merely a 
sort of “ Yes, yes, chorus," he won't make 
as big a dent in your consciousness as he 
would if his responsiveness had some 
meat in it. 

It makes me think of a little boy I 
know. When his mother had calf's brains 
for luncheon one day, his appetite seemed 
so meager that she asked him if he didn't 
like that particular dish. A 

“No!” he said, “I want something I 
can get my teeth into!” 

That describes some people. You can’t 
get your mental teeth into them. They 
are just a mush of acquiescence. But, 
while the man with a “wonderful per- 
sonality” wants to know your ideas, he 
has some of his own, too. That was the 
way with Roosevelt. He knew many 
thines. He believed certain things. He 


| set his teeth almost literally into them. 


„about personality in those days. 


And he gave you something to get your 
own teeth into. 


ANP suppose you go back to perhaps 
the most wonderful personality this 
country ever produced—Abraham Lin- 
coln. You do not need to be reminded 
that Lincoln was interested in every hu- 
man being with whom he came in contact. 
We love him, not because of his official 
acts but because he cared about people. 
Not the people! Not the nation! Not the 
country! He cared about them, too, and 
we have a reverent thrill when we think 
of the depth of his devotion. 

But the reason for our love of him is 
found in the interest he felt toward in- 
dividuals—toward the boy condemned to 
die, the mother who gave six sons to 
her country, the general fighting a losing 
fight, the neighbor back home, the tele- 
graph operator, the owner of a little toy 
shop, the child who strayed into his office. 

He always wanted to know what others 
were thinking. He, too, asked questions, 
and he knew how to listen. People found 
it easy to confide in him. They looked 
into his eyes, and found there” the kind- 
ness and pity and goodness which one 
thinks must be in the eyes of God. And 
they opened their minds and hearts to 
him. 

I imagine people didn’t talk much 
But 
they recognized it when they met it. And 
the personality of Abraham Lincoln was 
so stamped on the minds of his fellows 
that it has made him imperishable. That 
personality was composed of exactly 
what yours must be composed of, if you 
are to impress your own fellows; interest 
in others, a warm responsiveness, and 
deep convictions. 

or Lincoln was never a man without 
ideas, beliefs, and purposes. He dug in 
any and every direction; struck his mental 
pick into every rock, no matter how un- 
promising; washed the sand from every 
stream bed. But he tested his findings! 
His mind was an assay office where the 
gold and the base metal and the common 
dirt were separated. His beliefs, his con- 
victions, were the basis of his testing. 

Our analysis seems to fall in groups of 
three, for there are three kinds of per- 
sonality. There is the fine personality, 
the charming personality, and the power- 
ful personality. 


People with the first kind are the ones 
who show an intelligent interest in others. 
They draw us out, give us a chance to tell 
what we know. We like this and say that 
they have “a fine personality.” 

The second class is composed of people 
who show a warm interest in us per- 
sonally. They like to hear us talk about 
our children, our houses, our clothes, our 
troubles, our good luck, ourselves. "They 
give us an immediate response—admira- 
tion, or sympathy, or congratulation 
warm and sincere. We call them charm- 
ing, likable, lovable. 

In the third group are the men and 
women with profound convictions, the 
dominant type of mind. A man of this 
kind may take very little interest in you 
and yet drive his own individuality into 
your consciousness so that you retain a 
vivid impression of him. fie may not 
have a pleasing personality, but it is a 
powerful one. 

If you can combine these three in your 
own case—then, and only then, will you 
realize your dream of being referred to as 
having “a wonderful personality.” 

Interest is the magnet which draws 

eople. It is the electric current between 
Furman minds. If you have no interest in 
others, it is as if you had discontinued your 
telephone. You cannot call anyone up. 
There is no connection. 

If there is no responsiveness, it is just as 
if you did call someone on the 'phone—and 
then hung up the receiver. 

And if you have no convictions, no be- 
liefs, no ideas, no knowledge—well, a 
telephone conversation with a mechanical 
dummy which would say "Yes" and 
"No" and "Is that so?" would not be 
very exhilarating. 

Some are born with personality. Some 
asee personality: But no one on earth 
ever had personality thrust upon him! If 
you are not of the lucky few who were 
" born that way" it is up to you to work 
for the prize. Under the cloak of an- 
onymity, I dareto claim that I have worked 
for it myself with more or less success. It 
hasn't come easy! I wasn’t a "natural- 
born magnet" by any means. 


"THE first thing I did was to learn to ask 

questions. That isn't so simple as it 
sounds. To ask questions which will open 
to you the doors of a person's mind, you 
have got to use your own mind. I remem- 
ber being seated next to a total stranger, 
one time at dinner, and wondering what 
in the world we could talk about. Before 
we got through, we had talked about 
almost the whole world, for he proved to 
be a tea merchant, and we ranged through 
India, Ceylon, Russia, England and 
America in our talk. But, believe me! 
if I hadn't kept steam up in my own en- 
gine by thinking of things I wanted to 
know, that marvelously interesting jour- 
ney would have indeed ended before it got 
fairly started. 

The second thing I did was to try to 
care about people—and sometimes that 
is harder. But if you say to yourself: 
"Why, this man—or this woman—has 
got the same kind of a story I pay money 
to read in books and magazines! I laugh 
or cry over it when I pay to read it there. 
And it is only a made-up one at that! 
Here is a true one, a living experience. 
What is back of the sadness in this 
woman's eyes? What has put the lines of 
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worry in that man’s face? Why does that 
young fellow look as if he had just come 
into a fortune? What makes the man next 
to me leave his dinner untasted? There is 
tragedy and comedy all around me. If it 
is tragedy—God knows I am sorry! If 


it is comedy, pass it on to me! I need it. 


To care about people is the only way 
really to know them. And, from the 


purely selfish point of view, it is the only 
way in which to make them care about 
you. 


Don’t Be Too Sure-Mr. Hurd! 


(Continued from page 13) 


in his own soul that was making him hard. 

“Miss Winthrop, as I explained in 
McGarvey’s case, when an employee’s 
private affairs conflict with his work, one 
or the other must give way. If you're 
late again without sufficient excuse, or 
if you're so sleepy as to mess things up, 
I'm afraid you'll have to go—much as 
I'd regret it." He could not quite help 
adding that last. 


"THE day that Starr set out on his 
rounds Halcyon Winthrop lost her 
position. The thing she had said would 
never happen again had happened. She 
was late, very be. And affairs at the 
Works had gone badly that morning. A 
casting had proved faulty; a fat order had 
been canceled; and a rival firm had stolen 
one of the Belding customers. Hurd was 
in a hurry to get some letters out, but his 
ill-temper was not so much at the mishaps 
and delay as at that hasty threat of his 
that the next time Miss. Winthrop was 
tardy she would have to go. 

When she came he saw that she looked 
ill. Under ordinary circumstances, her 
wan appearance would have touched that 
tender heart which so few people under- 
stood, and which was responsible for the 
unwritten law of the Belding Compan 
that no employee was ever to lose his ‘ab 
on account of sickness; but with swift 
relief it came to him that illness gave her 
a perfectly legitimate reason for being 
late, and furnished him an excuse for 
pardoning it. 

“Sick, Miss Winthrop?” he asked 
kindly. Then in sudden terror of the 
denial which he saw trembling on her lips 
he hurried on: “Better rest for a day." 

“Tm not sick.” 

By a great rustling of papers he made 
believe that he had not heard. 

“Mr. Hurd, I'm not sick. I was out 
last night, and I overslept." 

Overslept! The girl was mad! Why on 
earth couldn't she jump at the loophole 
he gave her? 

“Mr. Hurd, it's—it's the last time, I 
promise you. And I'll stay to-night and 
make it up." 

The last time—yes, because Starr had 
left town! She was actually daring him to 
discharge her. All his irritation returned. 

*Have you any good and sufficient 
reason why I should overlook it this 
time?” 

“No explanation that you would find 
sufficient, Mr. Hurd.” She put uncon- 
scious emphasis on the “you,” 

Hurd's lips tightened. He read into 
her words a meaning she had not intended, 
and an impertinence. 

“Then I’m afraid there's nothing more 
to say. Ask O'Leary for what's due you. 
And here"—he scrawled a check—"' this 
is for an extra month. The company 


owes you that. And of course I’ll write 
you a recommendation. We owe you that, 
too. I’m sorry," he added heavily. 
. She came and stood. by his desk, her 
cheeks flaming, her eyes dark. Now that 
she was leaving his employ forever she 
was daring, as on that morning when 
Peter McGarvey was turned out. 


" } 
“T cannot jeep the recommendation, 


Mr. Hurd, nor the check. It's like the 
custards you sent Mrs. McGarvey and 
the purse you gave Peter after you had 


taken away his job. You're doing right | 


-.. as you,see it. I’m not pleading for 
myself. It's for the girl who comes after 
me... and the men. Oh, Mr. Hurd, if 
you only understood! There's going to be 
trouble in the shop. You make the men 
hate you . . . and you have it in you to 
make them love you so!” 

If he had glanced up then he would have 
surprised on her face an expression that 


would have astonished him, but he did | 


not lift his eyes. And so for the second 
time he misunderstood. 


Wil Halcyon’s going the office 
settled into gloom. Hurd felt him- 
self in a hostile atmosphere the minute he 
stepped inside the door, and when he had 
occasion to visit the shop the men’s 
sullen enmity was all too apparent. It 
was against him personally that it was 
directed, Hurd knew. They were on good 
enough terms with the foreman, and they 
rather liked Old Man Belding, with his 
bluff, hearty ways,.yet Belding had never 
lifted a hand to better their conditions. 

In his private office things were at a 
tension. The stenographer who suc- 
ceeded Halcyon was a dusky, sloe-eyed 
beauty, with neither her predecessor's 
trimness of dress nor habits, and she ex- 
asperated Hurd. He discharged her and 
engaged another. She, also, had her faults, 
but Hurd kept her rather than break in a 
third. He missed Halcyon. She was on 
his mind constantly. He was always 
rushing into the office, full of enthusiasm 
over some new project, only to pull him- 
self up abruptly at sight of the new girl. 
But it was more than her help that he 
missed—he confessed it at last. He 
missed that quick lift of her head and 
straight, candid gaze, the flashing sun- 
shine of her smile, her boyish happy ways 
that had earned her the nickname of 
“Hal.” Yes, and he missed her fearless- 
ness, His present stenographer was 
afraid of him. Finally, he went so far as 
to try and hunt her up, and was miserable 
when he failed uice. 

His irritation showed itself in unwar- 
ranted explosions. He raked the book- 
keeper roundly for a few harmless 
pleasantries with the telephone operator 

e had words with one of the draftsmen 
and a clerk. And he swept through the 
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every step. And forgetful of everything and 
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shop like a storm cloud. Yet the strange 
part was, he was not niggardly with his 
praise. It was part of his policy that 
competency should never go unrewarded 
in the Belding Iron Works. 

It was a pity that the men didn’t 
recognize this, that they failed to see 
how well off they were. Andi it was highly 
unfair to the company that they allowed 
the unrest brewing among the ironworkers 
of the city to affect them. There was talk 
of a machinists’ strike, but the Belding 
concern had every right to expect loyalty 
from its men. They earned kish wa 
worked under fine conditions and had 
always been treated squarely. They had 
everything to lose and nothing to gain b 
pr out. Still, the ferment continu 

ork began to slump, although Hurd 
was unable to put a finger on the trouble 
or hold any one person responsible. He 
simply, knew that there were unaccount- 
able hitches and that the output of the 
shop was falling off. 

he first specific difficulty was when the 
men objected to the hiring of extra hands 
on a machinery job for one of California's 
big irrigation projects, which the Belding 
people were pledged to put through be- 
ore summer, and on which they were 
already behindhand, owing to a delayed 
shipment of steel. But the crisis came 
when the foreman discharged Pietro Galli, 
a dangerous trouble-breeder imbued with 
radicalism. Galli had been none too well 
liked by his fellow workers, until he lost 
his job; but the fact that Hurd was be- 
lieved to be back of it caused a swing of 
sympathy and a demand for Galli's re- 
instatement. Refusal set a match to the 
mutterings. 


NE day Paang stamped into Hurd's 
rivate office. 
now who's fomenting all this?" he 
BA. “That Winthrop girl you fired 
six months ago! Always thought she was 
no good.” 
urd's eyes flashed warningly. “Just 
what do you mean?" he asked in level 
tones. "What has she to do with the 
trouble here?" 

“Enough! For weeks before Galli began 
to cut capers she was chasing round to the 
fellow’s home stirring up Galli’s wife. 
Never mind Ao: I know. 1 know!” 

“You're mad!" Hurd defied. “She had 
some other business with Mrs. Galli.” 

Belding laughed shortly. The resent- 
ment against Halcyon instilled months 
back by his jealous daughter was fanned 
by Hurd’s doubt into angry flames. 

“Galli’s not the only one she has been 
seen talking with! She's getting even for 
losing her job here. She's going to smash 
us in that irrigation contract. She's ing 
to incite the men to strike—you know 
how they always swore by her! I have it 
straight, I tell ou!” 

“You’re mad!” Hurd reiterated. “She’s 
not that kind." But at heart he felt sick. 

He remembered those last words of 
hers about his making the men hate him— 
words that even now he failed wholly to 
comprehend. 


treated her like a brute," he told his 
soul. “She has a right to think I’m a 
brute with the men. Damn Starr!" he 
added irrelevantly aloud. 


It was as if his thought summoned 
the little salesman out of the void, for the 
following afternoon Starr appeared at thc 


poling Tron Works and asked for the 
general manager. Only then did Hurd 
remember that it was time for Starr’s 
semi-annual visit to the city. He noticed 
that the little man was not as debonair as 
usual; there was a drawn pucker about his 
eyes and a weary droop to his mouth, and 
his shoulders sagged. But as he took the 
chair which Hurd indicated his blue eyes 
had the cold glint of steel. 

“I learned yesterday,” he began, 
weighing each word, “that you dis- 
charged Miss Winthrop six months ago— 
the day I left town. Was it on my ac- 
count?” 

For a moment Hurd was stunned. Then 
he also was steely and unsmiling. 

“It was. Miss Winthrop was letting 
her work go to the dogs. A girl can’t 
dance all night and work all day." Then 
—he hardly knew why—he added, “Pd 
give, my right hand if I had never let her 


The admission took the fight from Starr. 
His lips quivered and appeal came into 
his eyes. 

**Mr. Hurd, what I have to say is not 
easy . . . but it's only fair to Miss Win- 
throp. It—it's a long story— " 

4€ on. » 

“I presume you know that I live in 
Santa Inez, a hot, dusty little place just 
off the desert. Nothing to see. Nothing 
to do. Plow, plant, harvest—watermelons 
chiefly—the rest of the time just stagnate. 

“Most of the places I visit are dreary,” 
he went on. “A man doesn't sell farming 
implements in cities. I do a lot of business 
with the oil communities too—scorching, 


stinking holes. And I work hard, you 
don't know how hard! Sea grimy, 
puffing—dust and grease and flies, a 


copper sun sizzling my back and an in- 
ferno blazing into my face—that’s me! 
Stuffy trains, dirty, ill-kept hotels, a bite 
here, a bite there. You know." 

Hurd nodded. 

** And out of the year two short weeks 
of living! A week every six months!” 
Starr straightened up, a certain dignity 
stiffening his sagging shoulders. ‘Mr. 
Hurd, you’ve been told that I’m rotten. 
You think because I hit the high spots 
those two weeks when I strike town that 
I’m bad through and through. You forget 
the other fifty weeks. I’ve danced and 
drank and dined with women who wear 
too much paint and too few clothes, I’ll 
admit. I’ve been all kinds of a darned 
fool in my way—but it has been a square 
way. I’ve never deceived a woman—nor 


Tropic one. In spite of appearances 
I've been true to my wife.” 


ASTRANGE pallor stole over Starr’s 
face. “For the last ten years she has 
been an invalid, Mr. Hurd. She was ill 
when I married her. She had come to the 
desert to get well, and a spurt at the start 
had fooled her into thinking she was al- 
most cured. If I had ever let her guess 
what the doctors told me she'd have given 
up long ao: "Together we made the 
fight—her health the pot of gold at the 
rainbow's end. It’s been for her that I've 
sweated and broiled and slaved. On my 
trips I’ve been a regular miser, going 
without things and saving to make the 
home I built her a little lovelier. And 
when I was with her . . . if ever there was a 
heartache beneath my coat or a pain in 
my back she never knew it . . . always 
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who wish to employ expert chartists. 


BUSINESS CHARTING INSTITUTE 
701 Kesner Bidg., 5 Ne. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Let us show you—let us send you the 
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| laughing and carrying on, to chirk her up. 
Mr. Hurd, it’s not easy to tell nor make 
you understand, but those two weeks 
| that were my holiday out of the year I 
had to let loose! I had to play to ease the 
awful strain. I had to forget. It saved 
me from breaking down. It gave me life 
to go back to her and be care free and 
jolly—” 
j “And so you chose Miss Winthrop to 
play with," Hurd cut in.* “As long as 
vou had your pleasure vou didn't care 
what folks might think of her!” 
“Care?” Starr's blue eyes blazed. “It 
never occurred to me that anyone could 
` think of Halcyon Winthrop as anything 
but fine and white and true. Mr. Hurd, 
Pve known Halcyon since she was a kid. 
Did I tell you that she and my wife were 
friends? Even after Halcyon came to the 
city, they kept up the friendship the 
real, David-and-Jonathan kind you don’t 
often find among women. Halcyon un- 
derstood my semi-annual spree—in a 
way. But even Halcyon didn’t under- 
stand the real Hubert Starr. She was 
afraid that when I got to the city and 
broke loose, one of those painted dolls 
would steal me from my wife. She knew 
that she herself was safe, and that I was 
safe with her. And so she tried to frolic 
with me—take the place of the vampires 
and save me from them—” 
His voice broke and he took a long 
breath. Then he looked up bravely. 
“Last week my wife died. I loved my 
wife, Mr. Hurd. I shall never have to 
play again!” 
Hurd gripped Starr’s hand. With blind 
grief on his face the little salesman 
stumbled from the room. 


| 

THE general manager sat motionless. 
There was a stinging in his eyes, dry- 
ness in his throat, and in his heart warmth 
that vied with shame. He loved Halcyon, 
knew now that he had loved her since the 
day she talked with him about gray sheep. 
How could he have doubted her? That 
had been his curse—to see things always 
as right or wrong, black or white. 

Belding burst in and slammed the door. 

"There's hell to pay! They're going to 
hold a meeting to-night, a meeting in our 
own hall here—the hall vou gave 'em! 
I've always said the more you give 'em 
the more they want! They're going to 
vote on a strike—a strike " The old 
man's breath gave out and he sank weakly 
into a chair. 

Hurd sat still. 

Belding seized upon the other's silence 
as à weapon. 

“ Why don't you say something? They'll 
strike, sure as shooting, unless they're 
stopped. They're in the mood for it. And 
with that contract on our hands. . . . It’s 
up to you to stop them, Hurd! You gave 
'em the hall. You hired the Winthrop 
girl—it's she who's egging 'em on! She's 

oing to address the men to-night. The 
ools adore her . . . always meddling . . . 
' poking after somebody or other’s sick 
id... 
“She would,” put in the general mana- 


ger quy. 

“Well, stop her! Prevent her from com- 
ing here to-night. Go and see her at her 
boarding-house when she returns from 
work; here's the address"—he thrust a 
slip of paper into Hurd's hand—‘‘and 
Tell her we'll have 


don't mince words. 


her up for conspiracy, inciting a riot. . .. 
Well, something! You know what to 
say. 

T Yes, I know." 

“ And then go to that meeting, Hurd. 
Take 'em by surprise--that's Ralf the 
battle. Lash them! Tell ’em they’re the 
best paid, best treated employees in town, 
and they are, by George! You know it’s 
the gospel truth. Hurd!” 

"Tes the truth, all right!" 

* Be at the girl's house by seven, not a 
minute later. Meeting's at eight-thirty. 
And remember—it’s your responsibility 
to pull us through!" 

“Yes, it’s mine.” There was a gravity 
about Hurd's voice that would have 
struck a man less excited than Belding. 


LITTLE beforeseven Hurd was at Hal- 

cyon Winthrop's boarding-house, an 
old-fashioned home that had grown seedy 
and down at the heel. She came to him in 
the shabby parlor and held out her hand a 
little questioningly. She was thinner than 
when she worked for him, and paler, and 
there were shadows beneath her eyes. He 
noted it with a quick pang. 

“Miss Winthrop,” he Sided: * was 
Mrs. Galli's baby sick? Was that the rea- 
son you went to Galli's house?" It was 
statement rather than question. 

“How did you know?" 

* Because it was you/ I know all about 
Starr," he plunged ahead. “Poor Starr! 
I’ve been a Plin , conceited, self-righteous 
ass! But I've paid. Every day of my life 
since I sent you away—" He stopped, 
fearing the betrayal of his love, and he 
had no right to speak of love until he had 
proved his worthiness. ''You are goin 
to the meeting to-night," he continu 
more calmly, “because you sympathize 
n emn and want help them. 

elding thinks you're going for revenge— 
because you hare me. I know better. 
Personally, I don’t count with you. It’s 
just that you think the men are right—" 

“No; they’re wrong!” 

* Wrong?" He thought he had mis- 
understood. 

“Tn their stand, not in their fundamen- 
tal grievance. Mr. Hurd, you were justi- 
fied, not merely justificd as you saw it but 
absolutely justihed, in firing Peter Mc- 
Garvey and me. ['ve learned to see it 
now. We weren't doing the work you 
were paying us to do. But, perhaps" - 
there was an odd hesitance in her words — 
“if you had made it easier for us to make 
mistakes and been readier to excuse, if 
you had let us feel that you had some hu- 
man interest in «s, not in just how much 
work we could turn out, we shouldn't 
have failed you. We'd have taken pride 
in making good. It’s the same with 
the men in the shop. They feel that you 
gave them the lunch-counter and the hall, 
not because you cared a rap for their 
welfare but because it enabled you to get 
more out of them." 

“Pm afraid that was it!” 

“ But the men were equally to blame! 
They didn't give a snap about you or the 
firm. They didn't take an interest in the 
business and make it their business. All 
they thought about was how much they 
could wring from you. That's what I was 
going to tell them to-night. I think I’ve 
made Galli see it. He's a firebrand, but 
he loves his wife and baby; and in a strike 
it’s always the wives and babies that 
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$8 QD 7e Thorobred 


The Seven-Passenger Oldsmobile Eight 
is all that the name Thorobred innate 
—beauty of long graceful lines--power 
for instant and effortless speed. 


Twenty-two years of pioneering pro- 
duced it. The Thorobred is the proud 
descendant of leaders since the incep- 
tion of the motor car. 


Test Oldsmobile Eight performance. 
Glide along at a sale pace or riva 
the wind for speed without changing 
gears. Continuously overlapping im- 
ulses from the famous Oldsmobile 
ight cylinder motor gives this smooth 
flow of boundless power and marvel- 
ous flexibility. It will delight you. 


We believe a comparison of values 
will convince you of Oldsmobile su- 


periority. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
LANSING MICHIGAN 
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put them in perfect condition — and 

then keep them that way. Doorways, stair- 

treads and other parts receiving hard usage 

CBS should be polished frequently. This requires 

NW NET no great amount of time or effort if the 

a proper finish is used. 

Ae Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste is the 

A proper finish for floors of all kinds — wood, 

tile, marble, composition and linoleum. It 

| does not show scratches or heel-prints — and 

S «| floors polished with it can easily be kept in perfect 

| condition. Worn spots can be re-waxed without 
going over the entire floor. 


JOHN SON’S 


L i Paste - Liquid - Powdered 
y EL PREPARED WAX 


Use Johnson's Prepared Wax Liquid for 
Toi u B polishing your furniture, leather goods, woodwork S 
L sass: x Siu BE and automobiles. It imparts a hard, dry, velvety but 

+ | lish of great beauty and durability. Johnson's Wax p. 


Í PowpERED eee : 4 
( orms a thin, protecting coat over the varnish, similar UR | 
to the service rendered by a piece of plate glass over E 


a desk or dresser-top. 


For a Perfect Dancing Surface 


Just sprinkle Johnson's Powdered Wax over 
nay floor. The feet of the dancers will spread theWax, 
polishing the floor and immediately put it in perfect 
condition for dancing. 

Insist upon **Johnson's''—don't accept a substitute. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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EATHER-PROOFED and warmed for bad 

days—open at will for the air and sunshine— 
Moon closed cars are investments in all-year-'round 
traveling comfort which you can own at a reasonable 
cost. 


Powered by Red Seal Moon-Continental Motors— 
the Moon Sedan and Coupe, in color-scheme, 
cabinet-work, decoration, fittings and upholstery, are 
worthy of particular note—with their price an added 
reason for owning them. 


Built by MOON MOTOR CAR CO., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Seattergood Administers Soothing Sirup, by CLARENCE BupINGTON KELLAND 


suffer. I was going to tell them that, too! 
They know that dier what has happened 
to me I wouldn't be taking the firm's part 
unless it was for the men's own good. 
But it wasn't only for the men," she said 
scarcely above a whisper. “I wanted to 
help vou. You do count. T want you to 


have another chance—" 
His eyes sought hers hungrily, and ali 
his heart was in his voice. à 
“Hal—Hal dear, do you think they 
would understand—would you under- 
stand, if we went together and told them 
I was just—a gray sheep?” 


Scattergood 


Administers 


Soothing Sirup 


(Continued from page 55) 


“Um. If he lets on to be hungry, what's 
the best thing to feed him up on? I got a 
bag of doughnuts and five-six sandriches 
and nigh onto half a apple pie in the 

u 


“Feed him them," said Mrs. Patterson, 
*and you'l be like to hear some real 
vellin' What he's doin’ now hain't 
nothin' but his objectin' to you a-carryin' 
him like he was a horse blanket. You 
wait there till I git a bottle of milk." 

“Much ’bleeged. Hain’t had much 
experience with young-uns. Might’s well 
start now. Bet me'n' this here one gits 
well acquainted "fore we reach Coldriver. 
G’-by, Mrs. Patterson.” 

The bu rattled off. The baby 
hushed suddenly and began to look at the 
horse. 

“Kind of come to your senses, eh?” 
said Scattergood. “Now, you and me's 
goin’ to git on fine if you jest keep your 
mouth shet. If you behave yourself 
proper I dunno but what I kin find a stick 
of candy f’r you when we git there." 

Presently Scattergood looked down to 
find the baby asleep. He drove slowly 
and cautiously, whispering what com- 
mands he felt were indispensable to his 
horse. This delightful situation con- 
tinued for Unoa of two hours, and 
Scattergood said to himself that folks who 
bothered about traveling with infants 
must be very easily worried. “Jest as 
soon ride with this one clean to the 
Pacific Coast," he said. 


` 


ND then the baby awoke. It blinked 

and looked about; it rubbed its eyes; 

it stared severely up at Scattergood: it 

opened its mouth tentatively, closed it 

again, and then—and then it uttered such 

an ear-piercing, Kg pi shriek that 
the old horse jumped with fright. 

“Hey, there!” said the startled Scat- 
tergood. “Hey, what's ailin’ you now?” 

The baby closed his eyes, clenched his 
fists, kicked out with his legs and gave 
himself up whole-heartedly to the exercise 
of his voice. 

“Quit that!" said Scattergood. “Now 
listen here, that hain’t no way to behave. 
You won’t git that candy—” 

Louder and more piercing arose the 
baby’s cries. Scattergood dropped the 
reins, lifted the baby to his knee and 
jounced it up and down furiously, per- 
forming an act which he imagined to be 
singing, a thing he had heard was inter- 
esting and soothing to babies. It did not 
even attract this one’s attention. 

“Sufferin’ heathen!” Scattergood said, 
“what in tunket was it that woman said 


I sh’u’d do? Hain’t the’ no way of shuttin’ 


him off? Lookee here, young feller, you 
jest quit it. B’jing, here’s my watch. 
You kin listen to it tick.” 

The baby tried the watch on his tooth- 
less gums, found it not to his taste and 
flung it from him with such vehemence 
that it would have suffered permanent 
injury but for the size and strength of 
the silver chain which attached it to 
Scattergood. The cries became more 
maddening. Scattergood was not hungry, 


so it did not occur to him that the infant | 


might be thinking of food. He dandled it, 
he whistled, he sang, he pointed out the 


interesting attributes of his horse, and | 


promised to direct attention to a rabbit 
or even a deer in a moment, but nothing 
availed. 

Half an hour of this seemed to Scatter- 
good like the length of a sizable day— 
and then he remembered the milk. 
Frantically he fished it out of the basket 
and thrust it toward the young person, 


who did with it what seemed right to him, | 


and with a gurgle of satisfaction settled 
down to business. Scattergood sighed, 
wiped his forehead, and revised his opinion 
of folks who were worried at the prospect 
of travel with an infant. 


"THE rest of that drive was a nightmare 
to Scattergood. When the baby yelled 
he was in torment. When the baby slept 
he was in torment lest he wake it, so that 
it would commence again to cry. He 
sweat cold and he sweat hot, and he 
wished wishes in his secret heart and 
blamed himself for many things—chief of 
which was that he had not brought Man- 
dy along to bear the brunt of the adven- 
ture. 

But at last, long after nightfall, with 
the baby fast asleep, an aid, oe drove 
into Coldriver by deserted and circuitous 
roads. He stopped his horse in a dark 


spot on the edge of the village, and with | 
die baby cautiously held in his arms he | 


slunk through back ways and short cuts 


to the house where Jed and Martha Lewis | 
With meticulous (fù 


made their home. 
stealth he passed through the gate, laid 
the baby on the doorstep, rang the bell 
long and determinedly, and then, with 
astonishing quiet and agility, hid himself 
in the midst of a clump GP ace. 

The door opened and a light shone 
through upon the squirming bundle that 
lay upon the step. A tentative'cry issued 
from the baby, a bass exclamation issued 


from Jed Lewis. “My Gawd, Marthy, | 


somebody's left a baby here!" 
Martha pushed past her husband and 
lifted the baby in fer arms. She said no 


word, but Scattergood could see her 
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CLEAR AS A OCLL 


The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 


"| HERE are years of happi- 
ness in every Sonora—not 
merely a few weeks of holiday 
entertainment. Internationally 
famous for its exquisite beauty 
of tone, the Sonora, clear, ac- 
curate, lovely, gives every deli- 
cate shade of expression that is 
in the original rendition. 

Sonora upright models are 
notable for their '*bulge" design 
lines which are found in the 
finest furniture and which, pro- 
duced by patented processes, 
are exclusive with Sonora. 
Period styles illustrate the best 
work of the greatest masters 
of all times. 

The Sonora, designed for those 
who want the highest possible quali- 
ty, plays ALL MAKES of disc 
records perfectly without extra at- 
tachments and has many important 
and valuable features of construction 
which are obtainable in no other 
phonograph. 

Today write for General Catalog M 
or Period Catalog MX. 
Prices $60 to $1000 


Sonora Phonograph Sales 
Company, Jnr. 
GEORGE F. BRIGHTSON, President 


New York City: 279 Broadway 
Fifth Avenue at 53d Street 


Toronto Branch: I. Montagnes & Co. 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC 
PATENTS of the raph industry 


Use Sonora Semi-Permanent Siloered 
lles for sweeter tone, greater convenience, 
and lo increase life of records 
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One man, with this Barrel, can make more 
net profit than four men with other fixtures 
costing five times as much. 


This Barrel differs primarily from all others by mixing the 
syrup and water in the Faucet and not in the tank. Its patent 
Faucet, which is not found on any other Barrel, measures 
out exactly one ounce of syrup—and then stops the flow. The 
syrup and carbonated water flow out together, measuring, 
mixing, blending, creaming and filling the stein at lightning 
speed, making a more delicious drink than is possible with 
any other fixture. 

One. turn of handle draws finished drink, enabling 

operator to work very fast. Turning handle oppo- 

site way draws plain carbonated water, fine and 

coarse stream. 


The MULTIPLEX 


Root Beer 


BARREL 


is handsomely made of solid white oak, 
mission finished, with broad, enameled 
hoops. It is an ornament to any counter. 


The MULTIPLEX is so vastly superior 
to any other Barrel that you owe it to 
yourself to investigate it. It is handled 
by leading Root Beer and Syrup Manu- 
facturers everywhere; also by Jobbers. 
Write us for their names, and for com- 
plete descriptive literature. 


MurriPLEX Faucet Co. 


2200 Cass Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Jobbers and Syrup Manufacturers, write ur. 


in stamps or coin will bring youthel Pathfinder 13 
weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an‘iUustrated weekly, published at the Na- 
tion's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the world and 
tells the truth and only the truth; now in its 27th year, This paper fills the bill 
1 without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you wantto keep posted 

: on what is going on inthe world, at the leastexpense of time or money, this is 
pour home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. E 
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tween teeth $ 

where food @ 
particles de- 
compose, cause 

bad "ath and tooth decay. | gerous — harmful as toothpicks. 


Use new safety floss guide just invented called FLOSSY. Carries a 
Spool of the best flat pure medicated silk floss. red sanitary. Approved 
by dentists everywhere as the only device to clean BETWEEN theteeth. Slides 
the silk naturally, easily and safely. Beautifully moulded. Ivory finish 
only 80e complete, or three for $1.00. Will keep your teeth safely clean a lifetime. 
perfectly satisfüed. Stamps accepted. “Send your order TODAY, 


Costs 
Money refunded 1f not 
FLOSSY CO,, Dept. 60, EVANSTON, ILL. 


press it close and, in the light that came 
through the door, could see the expression 
on her face. It satisfied him. 

“What we goin’ to do with the dog-gone 
thing?’ Jed demanded. 

Martha pushed past him into the house, 
and he followed, wordless, closing the 
door after them. Scattergood remained 
for some time and then slunk away. 

Postmaster Pratt gave the news to 
Scattergood in the morning. 

"Somebody went and left a baby onto 
Jed Lewis's stoop last night," he declared. 
"Hain't nobody been able to i-dentify it. 
Nary a mark nor a sign onto it no place. 
Whatever possessed anybody to leav: a 
baby there of all places?” 

“I want to know!” exclaimed Scatter- 
good. “Girl er boy?” 

“Boy, I’m told.” 

“What’s Jed say?” 

"Hain't sayin’ much. Jest sets and 
kind of hangs onto his head, and every 
once in a while he gits up and looks at the 
baby and then goes back to holdin’ his 
head." 

"How about Marthy?" 

"Marthy," said Postmaster Pratt, 
“I can't make out about Marthy; but | 
heard her a-singin! this mornin’ "fore 
breakfast. Fust time I heard her sing 
for more'n a year." 

“Might 'a' been singin’ to the baby,” 
Scattergood suggested. 

“Naw, it was while she was gittin’ 
breakfast. Jest the time she and Jed 
quarrels most powerful." 


URING the day all of Coldriver 

called to see the mysterious infant. 
Nobody could give a clue to its identity, 
and it was decided unanimously that it 
had been brought from a distance. As to 
the intentions of the Lewises regarding 
its disposition, they were noncommittal. 
It was universally accepted as fact, how- 
ever, that the baby would be sent to an 
institution. 

Thereupbn Scattergood called upon the 
First Selectman. 

“What’s the town goin’ to do about that 
baby?" he demanded. “Taxpayers 'll 
be wantin' to know. Seems like the 
town's liable f’r its support.” 

“Calc’late we be. Calc’late we be. I 
been figgerin’ on what steps to take.” 

"Better go across to Sd: and notify 
'em," said Scattergood. ""They'll be 
expectin you to take action prompt. 
I'll go "long with you." 

They walked down the street and 
rapped at the Lewises' door. 
$ b acr official business," said s 

irst Selectman mpously to Jed. 
“Connected with that there Ludis 

Martha came hastily into the room. 
"What you want?" she demanded in a 
dangerous voice. 

"Come to tell you we would take that 
baby off'n your hands and send it to a 
institution. Git it ready and we'll take 
it to-morrer." 

“Take that baby! ... Did you hear 
him, Jed Lewis? Did you hear that man 
say as how he was goin' to take away my 
baby?" She stumbled across the room to 
n and clutched the lapels of his coat. 
Scattergood noticed with some pleasure 
that Jed's arm went automatically about 
her waist. “Make 'em git out, [^ Tell 
“em they can't take this baby. You want 
we should keep it, don't you, Jed? We 
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wanted one. You know how we wanted 
one. You’re goin’ to let us keep it, hain’t 
ar ot pas 

Jed put Martha aside gently and walked 
over to a makeshift crib in the corner 
where the baby was asleep, where he 
stood for a moment looking down at it 
with a curious expression. Then he turned 
suddenly, strode to the door, opened it, 
and pointed. “Git!” he said to the First 
Selectman and Scattergood. 

"Jed! Jed! Darlin'!" Martha cried, 
and as Scattergood passed out he saw 
from the corner of his eve that she was 
sobbing on her husband's hickory shirt, 
and that he was patting her back with 
awkward gentleness. 

"Looked a mite like Jed wanted we 
should go," said Scattergood. 

“PIIL have the law onto him. He'll be 
showed that he can't stand up to the 
First Selectman of this here town. l'lI—" 

“You'll go home and set down in the 
shade and cool off," said Scattergood 
merrily, *and while you're a-coolin' you 
might sort of thank Gawd that there's 
sich. things as human bein's with human 
feelin's, and that there's sich things as 
babies—that sometimes gits themselves 
left on the right doorstep. G’-by, Select- 
man. G’-by.” 

A week later Scattergood was passing 
the Lewis home early in the evening. In 
the side yard was a hammock under the 
trees, which had been unoccupied this 
year past, but to-night it was occupied 
again. Martha was there, with the baby 
against her breast, and Jed was there, his 
arm tightly about his wife, and one of 
the baby's hands lying on his calloused 
palm. . . . As Scattergood watched 
he saw Jed bend clumsily and kiss the 
tiny fingers. And Martha turned a trifle 
and smiled up into her husband's eyes. 

Scattergood passed on, blinking, per- 
haps because dust had got in his eyes. 
He stopped at the post office and spoke to 
Postmaster Pratt. 

“Call to mind my speakin' of soothin' 
sirup and Jed Lewis and his wife?" he 
asked. 

“Seems like I mind it, Scattergood.” 

“Jest walk past thzir house, Post- 
master. Calc’late youl! see I figgered 
close to right. Marthy's a-sittin there 
with Jed in the hammick, and they're 
a-holdin' on their lap the dog-gonedest 
best soothin' sirup f'r man and wife that 
ary doctory c'u'd perscribe. Calc'late it's 
one of them Nature's Remedies. Go take 
a look, Postmaster. G'-by." 


Are You Making 
Money—or Losing It? 


(Continued from page 31) 


store. He thinks he will “make” the dif- 
ference beween what his goods cost and 
the price he gets for them. He knows little 
about operating expense, depreciation, 
turnover, interest charges, or any of the 
items he must add to the sum he pays out- 
right for his stock. 

Very often, too, he does not know how 
to choose his location. One of the common 
mistakes made by these amateur mer- 


La Salle Students 


and Graduates 


can now be found employed tn the exe- 
cutive departments of practically all 
the large railroads, business houses and 
commercial organizations in the United 
States. Many prominent business con- 
cerns can be named in each of which 
100 to 2,000 or more LaSalle students 
or graduates from our several special- 
ized de ments are employed in re- 
sponsible positions. For Instance 


Pennsylvania R. R. . . 2,108 
American Telegraph 

& Telephone Company. 811 
U. S. Steel Cor porations 309 
Baltimore & Ohto R. R. p4n 
Armour & Company . . 364 
Chicago & N.W.Ry. . . 712 
Ford Motor Company . . £14 
Sutft& Company . . . 808 
Standard Oil Company 390 


Among the numerous firms and cor- 
pon employing 50 to 100 or more 
aSalle students or graduates are tho 
following: 
Western Electric Compan, 
International Harvester Co, 
B. F. Goodrich Company 
Wells Fargo Ezpress Company 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
and every important railroad company 
in the United States. 


More than 185,000 men in active busi- 
ness life, including a large number. of 
corporation officials, have been enrolled 
and are reaping the benefits of LaSalle 
training and service. Over 35,000 new 
students now enroll annually. The La- 
Salle organization consists of 950 
people, Including a staff of 450 business 
experts, professional men, text writers, 
special lecture writers, instructors und 
assistants. LaSalle students and gradu- 
ates occupying responsible positions 
can be found throughout the entire 
English speaking world. 


Free Consulting Service 


As a LaSalle student, you will also be 
entitled to the free use of our Consult- 
ing Service which gives you the privi- 
lege of calling on our staff of experts in 
any department at any time when you 
need special help or counsel. LaSalle 
Extension University is a clearing house 
of m informal on and through ita 
many y specia epartmen! 
is organized and equipped to render a 
practical and distinctive service which 
cannot be supplied by any other in- 
stitution of similar character. 


— The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there is need for the 
man who knows Higher Accounting. To meet 
the competitive conditions that exist today, waste 
must be eliminated, accurate cost systems must 
be installed, economies must be put into effect and 
the management must have the whole situation 
charted and shown in figures whenever wanted, The 
bookkeeper cannot do this. To analyze a business, a man 
must be to accounting what the highly trained lawyer is to the 
legal aspects of commerce. He must have accurate knowledge. 
Over 500,000 Amerjcan concerns today need the services of Expert 
Accountants. That shows where opportunity is. Write today for 
information about the course in Higher Accounting given by the 
LaSalle Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting by Mail 


Our staff of experts in the Science of Accounting will give you 
their direct personal instruction by mail, guiding you step by step 
until you have mastered this paying profession. You will study 
text books, lectures and accounting methods prepared by authorities 
—men who are actually employed or retained as expert advisers by 
leading industries. The underlying principles and tho most 
modern methods of Business Analysis and Organization, and the 
Principles of Accounting, Audit- 
ing, Commercial Law and Scien- 
tific Management all made clear. Easy Terms 
You will be given epecial preparation 
for the C. P. A. examinations and No large fees. No large sum to pay 
made ready to command a higber eal- down. This instruction is offered 
ary or to enter business as a Consult- on a convenient monthly payment 
ing Accountant. You can get all this lan. Our courses are for the am- 
in your spare time while you hold itious man no matter how small his 
your present position. How better present income. Send the coupon 
could you use your hours of leisure? below for full, detailed information. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


Make the knowledge of these Lasalle experts yours. At least. send for 
‘nformation about this course which has helped so many men to rise 
quickly to tions of greater profit and prestige and which you.cun easily 
master.by home study. 

No matter where you may be or what poe ton 
you may hold, LaSalle Extension University can 
put you on the road to greater success. This has 

n proved by the record of its students and - 
uates. The information we will send will tell you 
just what knowledge you require to become pro- 
ficient in Higher Accounting and how we will 
teach you in the shortest possible time. It will 
point out the possibilities that are wide open to 
the man who has the training demanded by 
large business organizations. We will also 
send our valuable book '"Ten Years’ Promo- £ 
tion in One." Mall coupon now for your copy. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension University" 
| Dept. 133-H Chicago, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation on my , please send me particulars re- 
| garding your Home Study Course of Training in Higher Accounting and 
your Consulting Service. Also a copy of your valunble book for ambi- 

| tious men, ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One." . 
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| |o PET TIITT oan LZ ETE TOS TE EEEETY 


Right at home. 


Full information 


wishing lan 


menta. , 
nue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


LEARN TO BE AN 
Oand farm 


All you need in 6 to 

8 weeks’ practical training. Come to 
Kansas City — ''The Training Center.'* 
SPECIAL RATES NOW 
and 
15-DAY TRIAL OFFER, 
Kansas City Auto and Tractor School 
Dept. 113, 16th & Lydia, Kansas City, Mo. 


FLORIDA 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake-jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 

hoe an orange grove, desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy 


BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade 


$1800 for a Story! 


ECENTLY an American writer was for a 
single sbort story. By learning to tell the stories of her 
dreams this woman has found her way to fame and for- 

ne. ES on ~ to "T tro; A per ractical nape of 
ction ve you the trainin; n 
during your spare tme. Endorsed by eminent writers in- 
cluding the late Jack WI jet “H Te.) 
~ book m EZ 
Write Today 5 sbigationsthe booklet Ww free. 
Special offer now being made. rite Today—Now! 
MOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short Story Dept. 
Dept. 1051 Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


FREE 


An LANGUAGES ev LISTENING 


ON YOUP OWN PHONOGRAPH 


at home by the Cortina Phone 
Method equipment. Free trial 
in your e. Endorsed by 
leading universities Book- 
Easy paymenta. 
CORTINA ACADE 
Suite 503, 12 East 4&fh St., New York 


Sponish-french-English-ltalian 


ay- let free. 


ve- 
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Coughing 


lieving distressing asthmatic troubles. 
Contain no opiates or harmful ingredients. 


time. Four sizes, I5c, 35c, 75c and $1.25. 


General Sales Agents: 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches are not candy but a real 
remedy made to quickly overcome bronchial irri- 
tation andticklingin thethroat; and for over seventy 
ycars prominent speakers, vocalists and. leaders 
of society have found them highly effective in bring- 
ing surprisingly prompt and grateful relief from 
sore throat, hoarseness, coughing and irritation. 


BROWN'S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Unsurpassed for clearing the throat, and re- 


Wil not stain 
hands or gloves and are packed in handy packets that may 
be carried in vest pocket, purse or vanity case and taken any 

2C, At all druggists. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
Harold F. Ritchie t? Co., Inc., New York, London, Toronto 


Prevents Those 
» Big Drops 


When you roll up to one 
ofthe jumping off places it's 
comforting to know you 
have Garco Asbestos Brake Lin- 
ing on your brake drums. 


The tough, enduring structure 
of Garco—specially selected as- 
bestos; strong, fine wire; gripping 
friction compound—gives to your 
brakes a dependability that puts 
confidence in your driving.  ' 

There's a Garco Dealer near you. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK 


af 
e; 
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a 


—the Damper Time Check that 
attaches in five minutes to 
chains of any heating system 
in homes or flats, 

No more fires out from forget- 
ting to cbeck your fire on time. 
No more waiting up at night 
to check your fires, No more 
overheated rooms or unneces- 
sary waste of coal . You may 
forget to check your fire— 
EVI NO never forgets. 

No winding. No complicated 
parts to get out of order, the 
EVINO will last for 
years. Saves its cost 
In a few months by 
saving coal Fully 
guaranteed. Price 
complete, $9.00— 
postage or express 
prepaid. 


The EVINO is 
beautifully fin- 
ished, the entire 
mechanism be- 
ing enclosed in 
a compact, dull 
brass case. Two 


small screws Write today for beautiful 
hold it to the illstrated EV INO bookie 
wall or wood- 

work. lf you EVINO MFG. co. 
are a renter, re- 202 Manufacturers 
move the screws Home Bldg. 

and take the > € 
EVINO with Milwaukee, Wis. 


(The Evino ts manufactured 
by Mr. O Evinrude, well 
known inventor and manu- 
facturer of detachable row- 
boat motors.) 


“Every Tick Saves a Lump of Coal” 


you when you 
move. 


chants is that of opening a store away 
from the center of trade. j ab all trade, 
| in any line, flows to certain centers. The 
| man who locates his store too far from one 
| of these centers, or from a main current 
of traffic, is handicapping himself. He 
should count the number of possible 
customers, within a short radius of the 
point he is considering. Let him stand 
out on the sidewalk and count the people 
who pass. That is the way the chain store 
proprietors do. They don't "guess" 
about a location. They go after the facts. 

Occasionally, you will find a prosperous 

rocery in a purely residence district. 
Bue they are fully stocked stores, where 
complete orders can be filled. Their pro- 
prietors specialize in quick deliveries and 
ive the customer the benefit, in slightly 
ower prices, of their saving in rent be- 
cause of the cheaper location. But that is 
a well-thought-out plan, quite different 
from the haphazard opening of little shops 
away from the trade centers. 

Another common fault in the mana 
ment of retail stores is that frequently the 
proprietor does not seem to realize what 
his own duties should be. I came upon one 
instance which, although it is an extreme 
one, is a good illustration. 

Going into a retail shoe store in a West- 
ern city a few years ago, I found the pro- 

rietor engaged in washing windows! 
When I asked him why Ae was doing that 
kind of work, he replied: 

“Everybody else is too busy!” 

While this, [ admit, is an extreme case, 
there are hundreds of proprietors who 
have a mistaken idea of the róle they 
should play. I remember going into a 
dry-goods store where fourteen sales people 
were employed. Yet some of them were 
standing around idle, while the proprietor 


was selling goods. 


THIS question of what the head of the 
business should be doing is a very im- 
ponant one. In this case, the man was 
y instinct and preference a salesman; 
psu he was a good one. If the store 
ad been owned by a firm, it would have 
been a legitimate arrangement to divide 
the duties among the partners, giving this 
one active oversight of the selling end. 

But that was not the fact in this case. 
The man I speak of was the sole pro- 
prietor. As such he was the manager of 
the store; and in an establishment of that 
size the managerial duties certainly were 
arduous enough to have demanded all 
his time and thought. 

If he had been making a few sales 
merely as an object lesson to his clerks, it 
would have been justifiable. But he was 
doing it simply because he liked it. He 
probably excused himself by saying that 
sales are the most important feature in a 
business. 

But whatever the proprietor may think 
of their importance, if he is to be success- 
ful, he realizes that they do not constitute 
his first duty, which 1s to manage his 
business as a whole. 

It is a rather common occurrence for a 
man who has been a successful salesman 
in a store to leave it and go into business 
for himself. He reasons this way: 

"[ know the goods will sell. I have 
built up a personal following of customers 
who like to deal with me. They insist on 
my waiting on them. If I start out for 
| myself, they will be sure to come to me, 


| 
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> Mechanics—You can get sọ 
Clerks, Bookkeepers and pg ther. out 
omer oftice help—You know 
what you are up insu Small ^ year as a 
Pay! Confinin, York! Why esman. 
not become a SALESMANT 


ees — Quit 
with ius 


into the selling game! 


(om 
J ob 


with Your O 


Are You Earning $2,500 to $10,000 a Year? Are You Your Own 
Boss? Do You Drive Your Own Car? Or Own Your Own Home? 
Do You Travel? Are You Satisfied with Your Future? Listen to Me! 


Stop slaving for wages! Be your own boss and keep your own hours. Drive your own car and ówn your own home. 
Travel and meet new people, learn new ideas, see the world and enjoy life. Get out of the rut and into a calling where 
your efforts will count. Salesmanship will do all this for vou. Learn to sell and when you make good no one can take 
the credit, the glory and financial gain from you because your sales sheets will show. Learn to sell and the whole wide 
world will be your workshop. No one can stop you but yourself. Opportunities for selling jobs are ten to one in 
other fields. Industry is growing. The wheels of commerce never turned faster than they do today. More trained 


F. Labor—You don’t ha 
to apend a life of * 
work. 


Learn 


o fen everywhere. 


IG money. 


salesmen than ever before are needed to sell the goods. Learn the secrets of selling and a hundred firms 
will welcome you to the ranks of their highest paid men, You will be independent, respected, envied. 


Let Me Prove to You that a Star Salesman’s 
. . n! » 
Job Will End Your Money Worries 7» the 
lord and a hundred and one other tradesman are yelling "more cash" every day for the things we need 
to live. The only way to combat high prices is to earn more money. You can't do it on a flat pay 
envelope. Learn to sell! Be a Star Salesman and you'll have money enough and to spare. You can! 
What thousands of others have done you can do. Thousands of men who knew not one principle of 
the science of selling have mastered the system taught by the National Salesmen's Training desccintion: 
have gone out and earned from $2,500 to $10,000 a year and more. Just read in the panel below what 
a few N.S. T. A. men did. They are only four of thousands who have fared well as salesmen. Sales- 
manship is the best paying profession in the world. Statistics prove it. And more—the trained sales- 
man earns good pay right from the start. He serves no long and costly apprenticeship. Our Free 
Employment Bureau will assist you in securing a good paying position. You don't have to complete 
the training before taking a selling job, as splendid results are secured through the combination of 
Study and Practical Experience. You can earn as you learn 
The trained salesman knows the secrets of selling. He can selllanything. He is independent, lives 
well and has money to spare. Truly, he is a King among men! 


Let Me Convince You That I Can Make You 


a Star Salesman—in Your Spare Time—and 
Help You to a Position Xost. 2 boun a wek. Why no make 


spend a few moments’ time each day in your own home in the study of the N. 8. T. A. System of sell- 
ing and you'll learn quickly the secrets that have brought success and financial independence to many 
men just like yourself. There is nothing difficult about it. It takes only a fraction of the time, energy 

and study to become a Star Salesman that is required to master the 

average technical education And the moment you are a salesman, 

READ your chances for making money are unlimited 
What These Men Say! 

Am Earning $92 a Week 


Partial Summary 
of N. S. T. A. System 


Opportunities in Salesmanship 

Fundamentals ef Saleamanship 

Personality and How to De 
velop it 

Getting the Quoted Price 

The Wholesale Salesman 

The Specialty Salesman 

The Retail Salesman 

Direct-By- Mail Selling 

The Art of Advertising 

Memory Training 

Preparation and Use of Samples 

Overcoming Competition 

Analyzing the Territory 

Bufiding Up the Territory 

Covering the Territory 

Appeals to Buying Motives 

Use of Words in Expression 

Elements of Cerrect English 

Use of Logical Argument and 
Suggestion 

Use of Suggestion in Selling 


Useful Points in Judging Cus. 
tomers. 
o Approach for Interested Atten- 

loi . 

Explanation for Understanding 

Demonstration for Belief and 
Desire 

Answering Objections for De 
cision 

Closing to Get Favorable Action 

Gelt-Checking Your Salesman- 


p 
PL -a Your Final Goal~ 


wn! 


After six months’ success as & 
Traveling Saleeman ín a ition 
Lay your mony. 

am earning 
ie OS 


ii 
k . W. Broed 2i 
Benedict Ave., Woodhaven, N.Y. 


Earned $524 in Two Weeks 


had never earned more 
Er. t week I Tee 
wi . ou 


yr done wand do tie. Geo. 
EA CS City, a i 
Earned $6,500 Last Year 


FREE! Write for My Book on Selling 
If you want to get shead, if your work is irksome, if you need more 


money, then do not delay a day in getting this wonderful volume “A 
Knight of the Grip." It shows how in your spare time we tegch you to become a Star Salesman. It 
explains in detail the work of the National Salesmen's Training -Association—Every branch of this 
marvelous course in selling with special instructions in Language,arfd Persuasion, Memory Training, 
Retail Selling, Advertising, Direct by Mail Selling, and many other phases 
of this wonderful profession a few of which are sho 
right above. In this book and accompanying literature you will see hun- 
dreds of success letters written us by anben 


Mail Coupon Now 


I want you to have this book which gives all the facts. It will answer all 
your questions about this wonderful easy way toearn big money. It wil] show 1 
[| 


you how Our Employment Service will helpsecure for you a good selling Name 
ition. Compare the Salesman's Job with your own. If you are not earning 
.500 to $10,000 a year or more, then write for this wonderful book at once. . 
Mail the coupon, write a postal or letter right now. Address Street 


National Salesmen's Training Association 
Dept. 23-A Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


wn in the panel at the Ree ee ee ben md 


National Salesmen’s Training Assn., 
Dept. 23-A, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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A Bigger Job Yours—If You Master ; 


Traffic Management 


_ Reconstruction work to be done 
in Europe and expansion of our 
foreign trade means a greater 
demand than ever before for men 
trained as traffic experts. Great 
plants working overtime—raw 
materials shipped in—finished 
products shipped out—carloads, 
trainlosds, shiploads going 
North, East, South, West—con- 
tracts placed not on price basis, 
but for quick delivery-—that is 
the condition we are facing. 

“We must have efficient traffic 
men," say manufacturers, job- 
bers, railroads, ship owners 
Hundreds are needed where one 
is available. This is the chance 
for ambitious men to rise to 
higher positions—to get into an 
uncrowded calling—to have the 
necialized knowledge which com- 
mands big salaries. 


Train by Mail Under 
LaSalle Experts 


This opportunity is yours now 
Train while you hold your pres- 
ent job. Only your spare time 
required to become proficient in 
every branch of Traffic. 


Learn from men who have held 
or are among those now holding 
the highest positions in the field. 
Get practical training—the train- 
ing which equips you to step into 
one of the highest places. This is 
what LaSalle experts offer you 

They will explain every point 
concerning Freight Rates, Classi- 
fications, Tariffs, Bills of Lading, 
Routing, Claims, Demurrage, 
Express Rates, Ocean Traffic, 
R. R. Organization, Regulation 
and Management, Laws of Car- 
riers, Interstate Commerce Rul- 
ings, etc., etc. 

How many men are expert on 
even one of these subjects? You 
will be made proficient in all. 

And here is something more— 
your enrollment gives you free 
the privileges of our Business 
Consulting Service. This means 
advice from our staff whenever 
you need help on any special 
>usiness problem. 

Oo 950 people here—450 busi- 
ness experts among them—are 


Sales Agent 


Wo want one exclusive representative 
in every county The position is worth $100 
a month to one selected. If inexperienced 
we train you Write us, the largest mfr's of 
transparent handle | K 


ves and Razors, for proposi- 
tion. Movelty Cutlery Co., 80 Bar St., Canton, O. 


ready to put you on the road that 
leads directly to advancement 
Get this complete, combined ex- 
perience of many authorities, all 
given in easily understood form 


No Large Fees 


The total cost ıs small Your 
Increase in earnings will soon 
pay it (see in next column what 
McMullen, Wright and other 
members say) Then also you can 
pay on easy terms—a little each 
month if vou wish. No hardship 
in getting this training. Any 
man ĉan afford ıt And the time 
is now—when the great move- 
ment in business ts beginning 
Give a few hours weekly of your 
spare time for a few months 
and get a larger salary. 


Send the Coupon and 
Get All the Facts 


Your request will bring com 
plete information. We will tell 


you just what the course offers 
in every detail; all about the 
opportunities open to trained 


traffic men. We will also send 
you our book, ‘Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One,” which has shown 
thousands of men the short road 
to promction. If you are ambi- 
tious to riec—if you want to enter 
a paying and uncrowded field of 
business, get these facts. Send- 
ing the coupon implies no obliga- 
tion upon you. Mail it today. 


Dept. 133-T 


“The World's Greatest Extension University” 


, Please send me your catalog and full information on your Course and 
Consulting Service in Interstate Commerce and Railway Traffic. 
copy of your valuable book for the ambitious man, "Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One." This without obligation on my part. 


B. S. McMullen was a freight 
checker on the docks at Seattle. 

Two vears after beginning the La- 
Salle Course in Interstate Commerce 
and Trafic M ement he was 
appointed General ight and Pas- 
senger Agent. 

He sald that it would probably | 
have taken him 8 or 10 years to make 
this advance if he had not depended 
merely upon work and experience 

Lasalle experts helped him to 
reach the top in the space of months. 

T.J Wright. an Illinois member, | 
reports three promotions since tak- 
ing the course. 

H. S Watson, of Michigan. fig- 
ures his increased earning capacity 
at 400 per cent. 

Fred Hoffman. an Ohio member, 
reports 500 per cent profit on his 
investment in one year f 

Among the many LaSalle trained 
men who are now Traffic Managers or 
Experts on Interstate Commerce are 


Wm. Ritchie, Vice-President and 
‘Trafic Manager, Philadelphia Lawn 
Mower Co 


F. E. Combs. 
Twin City Tram« 
Harbor, Michigan 

F. E. Hamilton, Traffic Manager, 
Retail Merchants Association of 
Canada. 

Mr. Harpilton says: “I cannot 
speak too highly of this institution 
The course is up-to-date, authentic, 
and easily understood My only 
regret is that I did not take it up 
five years ago." 


The success these men have 
made can be paralleled by any 
other ambitious man who will do 
as they did—train! 


Dtrector, 
Benton 


Traffic 
League, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Also a 


STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my 
big new FREE book and special'rate. Largest and most suc- 
eessful school in the world curing all forms of defective speech 
by advanced natural method. Write today. North-Western 
School for Stammerers, Inc., 2306 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
—————————X—ÁÉÁÓÁÉÉÁÉÁÁÓÁ 


Earn $18 to 
a per week in this 
al,re- 
PON 


Any woman 18 or over can learn under our simple, per- 
fected home study system. "e interference with 
ur present work. System founded 20 ago b 

. J. Perkins, M. D. Thousands of sgecessful ato. 
lenta one areqnetes. dr. — i monthly 
ents. urse's outfit free. t peri 
[f desired. Send today for 32 lesson parse and large i= 
lustrated catalog. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 71, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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-BANISH THAT BUNION 
ACFIELD'S Oa, 
Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use, 


Removes the Actual Cause 

of the enlarged joint and bunion, 

Bent on approval. Money back if not 

$s represented. Send outline of foot. 

Use my Improved Instep Support for 
weak arches. 

Full particulars and advice free in 

plain envelope. 


C. R. ACFIELD, FOOT SPECIALTIES (Estab. 1901)| 
Marbridge Building, Dept. 550, 1328 Broadway (at 35th Street), New York! 
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and I might just as well be making money 
for myself as for another man." 
So he opens his store and sends cards 


, to his old customers and to a lot of new 


ones he hopes to get. And then, ve 
often indeed, his troubles begin! He is 
essentially a salesman. When old | cus- 
tomers come to him now it is with that 
idea of having him personally serve them. 
But in a little while he finds that store- 


! keeping is not so simple as it seemed. He 


is harassed by a dozen questions he never 
before had to deal with; questions of 
credit, of expense, of handling his em- 
ployees, of insurance and .taxes, of ad- 
vertising, of buying other lines than the 
one he is familiar with. He not only does 
not understand these questions, but be- 
cause he is in demand as a salesman he 
hasn't time to study them. 

Even in the small store, where the 
owner must be his own head clerk, there 
is sometimes only a halfway sort of suc- 
cess, because the proprietor is too one- 
sided. He may be a fair salesman, but a 
poor buyer; or a good buyer, but no sales- 
man. 

I know of a man who opened a book 
store for no other reason than that he 
liked books! If he had liked business also, 
the venture might have been a good one. 
But he did not. He hated business. For 
that reason, a book store was not the 
place for him; not as a proprietor. He 
might have been a good salesman of 
books. He probably would have been 
happy as a librarian. But as the manager 
of a book store he was a dismal failure. 


NOTHER trouble which one sometimes 
finds in the retail business is that men 
who have made a success with a small store 
try to branch out and become large pro- 
prietors without appreciating the dim- 
culties of managing a large store. There is 
scarcely a community of any size where 
such cases cannot be found. Here is a 
typical one which came to my notice not 
long ago. Not wanting to name the pro- 
prietor, we will naturally call him John 
Smith. 
About ten years ago Mr. Smith opened 
a dry-goods store in a location, but 
in a poor building, in a certain Eastern 
town of about 25,000 population. Across 
the street was the leading dry-goods store; 
a well-established concern which, how- 
ever, had changed management and spe- 


cialized in showy goods without much 


| regard to real values. 


Smith was a quiet, rather brusque, but 
conscientious man. His stock was not es- 
pecially attractive, but the quality was 
good. Women soon began to say, “ Well, 
you can depend on what you buy at 
Smith's!" 

Because he was this type of man, he 
specialized in goods where quality counts; 
linens and silks, for example; and because 
the store was small, he spent a good deal 
of his time in “the front end;” not actu- 
ally selling goods, but supervising his 
clerks amd getting acquainted with 
customers. 

His business steadily increased; he 
rented the two adjoining storerooms, and 
finally, a few years ago, bought the prop- 
ut up a modern department- 
store building. 

From the time he moved into that 
building, his business has declined. Proba- 
bly he dus given his problem, which has 


become a pressing one, a great deal of 
anxious thought. I doubt, however, 
whether he has thoroughly anal it. 
This is the way in which his difficulties 
have probably arisen: 

In the first place, his investment in the 
new building was too great for him. He 
was obliged to mortgage it heavily, and 
this put upon the business a load of in- 
terest charges, as well as of insurance, 
taxes, and up-keep. With this burden to 
carry, his resources were not great enough 
to enable him to put in a large stock. "he 
result was that his big new store seemed 
to be all store and little merchandise! It 
looked bare and empty. 

Moreover, it was the same kind of stock 
he had carried in the old place. Then his 
goods had seemed better than their en- 
vironment. Now the environment seemed 
better than the goods. 

'The most important cause of Smith's 
present distress is that he is essentially 
a small-store man. And the proof is that 
his personal program is just the same now 
that it used to be. He spends nine tenths 
of his time in the front of the store, where 
he really acts as a floor-walker, meeting 
people, directing them to different de- 
partments, and having a general super- 
vision over that. part of the business. 

He is not an executive; he is a store 
supervisor. When his business was small 
and was run on two or three settled ideas, 
he succeeded, because all he had to do was 
to supervise the carrying out of these 
ideas. But as the manager of a large store, 
his duties are quite different. ey are 
largely questions of finance, of planning 
broadly, of constantly developing new 
ideas, and of picking the subindiiares to 
carry out those ideas. As a careful and 
honest supervisor, Smith would be a suc- 
cess. Asa broad executive, he is a failure. 


QNSE of the faults he has shown in his 
management is a common one with 
many merchants. It is his failure to realize 
the importance of a quick turnover of his 
stock. I once succeeded, after some diffi- 
culty, in having an interview with a shoe 
retailer in the Middle West. He rather 
resented being asked the questions which 
the Bureau of Business Research puts to 
a merchant, evidently having a mistaken 
idea that we were prying into his personal 
affairs. 

This reluctance to give information 
about the conduct of their business, not 
merely to the Bureau of Business Re- 
search but to any investigator, is charac- 
teristic of many men and is probably one 
reason why the science of business has not 
developed more rapidly. It reacts, of 
course, on the iérchanic himself, because 
it is only by studying actual practices and 
methods that the principles of business 
management can be established for the 
benefit of all. 

However, there is a great and growing 
change in this respect. The number of 
firms willing to coöperate in these in- 
vestigations is constantly increasing, and 
they are finding it worth while for them- 
selves. 

But the shoe dealer I mentioned had no 
sympathy with this idea of business as a 
science—a fact I realized fully when I 
found out how he was conducting his own. 
For although the information he gave me 
was meager and begrudged, I did discover 
that he was turning over his stock less 
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than once a year! Of course, the result was 
inevitable. He has no stock now to turn 


| over. 


A few years ago | was on a train with a 


| Chicago shoe manufacturer when he sud- 


denly put on his glasses and peered at the 
feet of the man across the aisle. 

"Humph!" he said. “I thought so! 
The vintage of '81, as sure as you live! 
Blank,” naming a shoe dealer in town, 
“bought that line more than thirty years 
ago and is still trying to get rid of it! Said 
he was going to get his money out. I 
wonder how much it has cost him to carry 
those shoes all these years. If he sells one 
pair in six months, he is doing well." 

The trouble was probably right in that 
fact; Blank did not know what it was cost- 
ing him to carry unsalable goods. If he 
had used a proper accounting system, 
however, he would have known. And 
with the cold figures before him, even his 
stubbornness would have yielded to the 
facts. 

Which brings us back to our original 
proposition: that the commonest a the 
really grave faults in the conduct of retail 
stores is the failure to have a good ac- 
counting system. 


FTER the Graduate School of Business 

Administration was started, it became 
apparentto the men connected with it that 
there were two main fields of business. 
One was the manufacture, or production, 
of goods. The other was the vii and 
selling of them—the marketing. And the 
marketing field had received much less 
scientific attention than the manufactur- 
ing end. 

et anyone will realize the importance 
of this phase of business, when he knows 
that from one fourth to one half the price 
he pays for an article has been added 
to the price the manufacturer received, 
simply to cover the cost of selling it to the 
consumer. If marketing methods can be 
improved so as to reduce this cost, it 
should benefit all of us. 

Not with this idea in view, however, 
but simply to get information of use for 
instruction of our students, the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research was or- 
ganized. The first work undertaken was 
an intensive study of the retail shoe 
business; and this was followed k^ a 
similar study of the grocery trade. The 
problems of such businesses as these are 
subjects for careful consideration not only 
for retail merchants but also for many 
manufacturers, bankers and other busi- 
ness men. 

The first thing we discovered was that 
the accounting systems in use—when 


there were any—differed so widely that 
they gave no basis for comparisons. So 
through conferences with trade repre- 
sentatives and accountants, the Harvard 
Systems of Accounts for Shoe Retailers 
and Retail Grocers were prepared. They 
have been adopted as standards in their 
respective trades and they can be modi- 
fied for use in other businesses. 


WHILE the primary purpose of the bu- 
reau was not one o bd the mer- 
chant or of being an “uplift” agency in 
business, it is glad to put the results of its 
work at the service of anyone who writes 
and asks for information or advice. Since 
its organization in 1911, the bureau has 
corresponded with 35,000 merchants, in 
all sections of the country, and represent- 
ing almost seventy different kinds of 
business—retailing, wholesaling, and pro- 
fessional. 

As an illustration of the lack of really 
scientific methods in retail business, it 
was found that the expense of operating 
retail shoe stores ranged from 18 per cent 
to 35 per cent of the net sales. That is to 
Say, certain stores were run twice as 
economically as certain others. In the 
retail groceries the range was from about 
IO per cent to about 25 per cent of the net 
sales; a variation of nearly 250 per cent. 

As hundreds of millions of capital are 
employed in these two businesses, it is 
easy to see that some of this enormous 
amount is not being used to advantage. 

From our investigations we have heal 
able to establish what should be the 
normal operating expense. We have also 
determined the normal cost for different 
items of that expense; such as rent, sales 
force, delivery, and soon. A merchant who 
is anxious to conduct his business efficiently 
can, with a proper accounting system— 
a system which he can understand by giv- 
ing it a few hours of study—analyze his ex- 
penses so that he will know just what his 
operating cost is. And he must know this 
in order to be certain what his profits are 
—or whether he has any profts at all. 
He can also compare his own results with 
those of similar stores, to learn whether 
any expense is abnormally high. 

ot long ago we sent one of our ques- 
tion blanks to a certain merchant, with the 
request that he fill it in and return it to us. 
It came back with none of the questions 
answered, but with this statement written 
across it: 

"My operating expense is five per 
cent.’ 

I hope that he finds out, before it is too 
late, what his real operating expense 
probably is. 


“Keep Your Eyes on Replogle” 


(Continued from page 37) 


moist eyes, and then turned quickly to 
take his mother in his arms and kiss her 
tenderly. It was so typical of the man to 
want her to be the first to share his 
triumph.” 

Replogle was born on May 6th, 
1876, at New Enterprise, Pennsylva- 
nia. His father was the Rev. Rhinehart 
Z. Replogle, a preacher in the Church of 
the Brethren, one of the Pennsylvania 


Dutch sects. In boyhood he knew com- 
parative poverty, for the preacher's 
salary of fifty dollars a month was 
stretched thin to support a family of 
twelve children—of which “Len” was 
seventh. 

When the boy was nine years old his 
family moved to Johnstown. Young 
Replogle entered the public school and 
looked forward to going to college, a 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Eveni ng 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


"Of course I place you! Mr. Addison 
Sims of Seattle. 


“If I remember correctly—and I do 
remember correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the 
lumberman, introduced me to you at the 
luncheon of the Seattle Rotary Club 
three years ago in May. This is a pleas- 
ure indeed! I haven't laid eyes on you 
since that day. How is the grain busi- 
ness? And how did that amalgamation 
work out? 


' The assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded corridor of the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin—compelled me to turn and look 
at him, though I must say it is not my 
usual habit to “listen in" even in a hotel 
lobby. 


"He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States," said my friend Kennedy, an- 
swering my question before I could get 
it out. "He will show you a lot more 
wonderful things than that, before the 


evening is over." 
And he did.. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing i 
of the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line 


asked, “What are your initials, Mr. Jones, 
and your business connection and tele- 
phone number?" Why he asked this, I 
learned later, when he picked out from 
the crowd the 60 men he had met two 
hours before and called each by name 
without a mistake. What is more, he 
named each man's business and telephone 
number, for good measure. 


I won't tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how he 
called back, without a minute’s hesita- 
tion, long lists of numbers, bank clear- 
ings, prices, lot numbers, parcel post 
rates and anything else the guests gave 
him in rapid order. 


When I met Mr. Roth—which you may be sure 
I did the first chance I got—he rather bowled me 
over by saying in his quiet, modest way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my remem- 
bering anything I want to remember, whether it 
be names, faces, ing I have 
read in a magazine. 

“ You can do this jus! as easily as I do. Anyone 
Sith a avCas pud can leary quickly (ode cr 


, facts or 


actly the same things which seem so miraculous 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, “was 
ES Do meting Mal uer dard 
: a man lose his name 
in thirty seconds, ile now there are probably 
10,000 men and women in the United States, many 
of whom I have met but once, whose names | can 
call instantly on meeting them." 
"That is all right for you, Mr. Roth," I inter- 
rupted, "you have given years to it. But how 
about me?" 


E piel adic Mean bak yoi thi 
secret of a memory in one evening. is 
not a guess, because I have: it with thousands 
of pupils. [n the first of seven simple lessons which 
I have prepared for home study. | show you the 
basic principle of my whole system and you will 
find it—not hard work as you might fear—but just 
like playing a fascinating game. I will prove it to 


you. 

He didn't have to prove it. His Course did: I 
puc the next day from his publishers, the 
ndependent tion. 


ote. a ur 
moet surprised man in y t states to 
that 1 had learned ia about one hour how to so. 
member a list of one hundred words so that I could 
call them off forward and back wi 


the firm of Olcott, Bonynge. McManus & Ernst, 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 Broadway, 
and one of the most famous trial lawyers in New 


count on my memory now. 


. The old fear of forgetting (you know what that 
is) has vanished. I used to be “scared stiff” on 
my feet—because | wasn't sure. I couldn't re- 


member what | wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and 
“easy as an old shoe” when I get on my feet at the 
club, or at a banquet, or in a business meeting, or 
in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the mest enjoyable part of it all is that 
I have become a good conversationalist—and I 


used to be as silent as a sphinx when I into a - 
ho knew thi we 


ings. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most 
any I want right at the instant I need it most. 
I used to think a “hair trigger” memory 
only to the prodigy and genius. Now I see 


. sent, all ch 


every man of us has that kind of a memory if he 
Saly knows how to make 16 verb rghit 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after i 
around in the dark for so many years, to be to 
switch the big searchlight on your mind and see 


instantly everything you want to remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonders in your office. 
Since we took it up you never hear anyone in our 
office say "I guess" or “I think it was about so 
much" or "| forget that right now” or “I can't re- 
member" or "| must up his name.” Now 
they are right there with the answer—like a shot. 
Have you ever heard of “Multi Smith"? 
i name H. Q. Smith, Divison Many of the 
tigraph Sales Company; , in Montreal. 
Here is just a bit from a letter of his that I saw last 


anyone—I don't care who he is—can 
100% in a week and 1,0004; in six 


My advice to you is don't wait another minute. 
Send to Independent tion for Mr. Roth's 


VICTOR JONES. 


Whik Mr. Jonea kes chean he story f for this account of 
his experience and that of ethers with 4 Mit Courae, - 
do the President 


he hes used only facts thal ere known 
the I . whe the 
VE TETTE ete ns 


Send No Money 


So confident is the rig aad Córporation, 
the publishers of the Roth Memory Course, that 
once you have an opportunity to see in your own 


_ home how easy it is to double, yes, triple your mem- 


ory power in a few short hours, they are will- 
De iste int a alin Reid 


Don't send any money. Merely mail the 

or write a letter and the complete course will be 
es prepaid, at once. If you are not 
entirely satisfied send it back any time within five 
days after you receive it and you will owe nothing. 
On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are 
the thousands of other men and women who have 
used the course, send only $5 in full payment. 
You take no risk and you have everything to gain; 
so mail the coupon now before this remarkable 
offer is withdrawn. i 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent eekly 
Dept. R-121, 119 W. 40th St., New York 

Please send me the Roth Memory Course of sgven lessons. 
I will either remail the course to you within five days after its 
receipt or send you $5, in full payment of the courte. 
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8 Great Rules for Success 
By Edward B. Warman, A. M. 
IVES the Eight Psychological Keys to 


all Business Success. Tells how to apply 
them. Govern your thinking and acting by 
the rules of Practical Psychology and you can 
control conditions to a far greater extent. 
Tells how to develop these essentials: 
Confidence Concentration Passivity 
Unloading Positiveness Impulsion 
Clinch Your Thought Control Conditions 

Apply the Eight Keys as this booklet directs 
and watch results. 

EXTRA! SPECIAL! 

This booklet also contains "Psychology by 
Letter"—telling how to reach and influence 
people at a distance. 

Mr. R. E. Sumner writes the author: “J have 
just collected by mail, a distance of 200 miles, 
a debt that has been standing for years." 

we will send you the above booklet. 
For 10 Cents and a month's trial of Nautilus 
magazine of New Thought, Elizabeth Towne an 
William E. Towne, editors. de. Markham, Ori- 
son Swett Marden ‘and Dr. F k Crane among its 
contributors. 
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Craining for Authorship 
How to write, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
ye literary gifts. Master the 
self-expression. Make 
} you spare time profitable. 
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z Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 

Í for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 

1 One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 

articles written mostly in spare time—"play work," he 
calls it Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
tompleting her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 

M There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 

Í faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 

| Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's. Monthly, especially valuable for ws full reports of 


the Mterary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 
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plan with which his parents were in 
perfect sympathy. [Every morning he 
arose at four o'clock and delivered news- 
papers over a route. His pay was sixty 
cents a week—supplemented by what 
extra pennies he could pick up through 
the sale of papers to early passers-by. 
Then came the fateful day of May 31st, 
1889, when the great reservoir on the hill 
gave way and a sixty-foot wall of water 
rushed down the Conemaugh Valley, 
leaving the wake of horror and destruc- 
tion that has made the Johnstown Flood 
one of the great disasters of American 
histo The events of that day are 
scared in ineffaceable pictures on Rep- 
opes mind. I once heard him tell the 


ete was chilly that afternoon, more like 
November than May,” he began. “So I 
had gone into the house and was busying 
myself there. 

“Suddenly we heard a crash, a roar, a 
sound that seemed strangely filled with 
dread. As I jumped to my feet I heard a 
man outside cry in terror, ‘My God, the 
dam has gone! 

* Mother grabbed up her three-months- 
old baby and rushed up-stairs. Father 
followed with the rest of the family. I 
remember hearing him shout, ‘Trust in 
God and cling to anything you can!’ .. . 
Then he knelt in prayer close to my 
mother on one side of the bed. On the 
opposite side an aunt and a cousin of 
mine were kneeling. In another moment 
the wall of water struck the house, swept 
it from its foundations, and drove it, 
pitching and tossing, front up in the air, 
in the sweep of the flood. The bed 
turned over, pinning my aunt and cousin 
beneath it. Th hey were both killed. Had 
it turned the other way, Father and 
Mother would have been the victims. 

“For two miles we plunged along, until 
the house fetched up against a clump of 
wrecked dwellings, most of which seemed 
on the point of caving in completely. 
Father found a ladder, by the use of which 
we managed to crawl over seven partl 
demolished houses and reach the school- 
house, which was less damaged than the 
rest. That night, along with many of our 
neighbors, we slept on rafters in the 
garret of the schoolhouse. Fire broke out 
in some of the wrecked buildings near us, 
and the flames at times came close enough 
to us to add a new terror. We were finally 
rescued, seventeen hours after we had 
found refuge." 


WITH the Replogle home and its con- 
tents destroyed, family finances be- 
came a matter of even more acute concern. 
So “Len” left school and asked for work 
at the biggest industry in Johnstown— 
the plant of the Cambria Steel Company. 
He was given five dollars a month to act 
as office and messenger boy. 

From the very start steel fascinated 
young Replogle. In intervals of spare 
time he haunted the laboratories and the 
different departments of the plant, asking 
questions in a steady stream and cacheing 
the answers in his retentive memory. And 
then at night he pored over borrowed 
books that told of the mysteries, the 
problems, and the possibilities of iron and 
steel. 

“There’s a boy who’s headed some- 
where," foremen and chemists used to say 
to one another—and then went out of 
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“Keep Your Eyes on Replogle,” by MERLE CROWELL 


their way to satisfy his thirst for knowl- 
edge. 

At the same time the future steel 
wizard was already giving evidence of his 

sitive genius for salesmanship. When 

e was seventeen, and making sixty dollars 
a month as a clerk in the shipping depart- 
ment, he earned between three hundred 
and four hundred dollars a month in odd 
hours through selling a brand of bicycle 
for which he held the local agency. 

Indeed, the youth’s fame as a salesman 
spread far beyortd local bounds. Soon 
a big bicycle manufacturer offered him 
rites times his Cambria salary and a 

foreign agency. ' 

“You can t tapt me," was his reply. 
* Steel is my game, and I'm not going to 
let myself get switched off the track." 

In the next few years Replogle's course 
showed continual rather than sensational 
progress. By the time he was made 
assistant superintendent of the forge and 
axle department, he had become a thor- 
ough master of steel making. Already 
he had invented a machine which, by 
rolling threads instead of cutting them, 
could turn out bolts with hitherto un- 
dreamed-of rapidity. 


SHORTLY after his promotion to the 
forge and axle department Replogle 
set to work on a new problem. Railroads 
all over the country were having trouble 
with wear and breakage in the iron axles 
used on cars, and no one seemed able to 
make a satisfactory steel substitute. 
After months of patient study and ex- 
periment Replogle turned out a steel 
axle—made by a new process—that just 
filled the bill. 

Charles S. Price, president of Cambria, 
soon spotted the young assistant behind 
whose spontaneous and contagious smile 
lay a clear vision and an eternally alert 
brain. And Price let it be known that he 
considered “Rep” to be a “comer.” 

Furthermore, Price saw that, as a result 
of Replogle's product, steel axles were 
destined to come into general use all over 
the country. But first it would be neces- 
sary to get the railroads lined up for the 
change. ‘The sales plan which the presi- 
dent mapped out seemed naturally to 
settle around Replogle, whom he de- 
termined to groom quietly for sales 
manager, counting on his magnetic per- 
sonality, his gift for making friends, and 
his thorough knowledge of the steel 
business to turn the trick. 

“I want you to visit every railroad sho 
and every steel plant in the country,” 
Price said to his young subordinate. 
“Don’t try to sell anything. Keep your 
eyes open and make friends." 

For the next two years Replogle was an 
industrial nomad. Up and down and 
across the country he traveled, getting in 
close touch with the official personnel in 
railway systems and steel works, an 
experience which contributed largely to 
his tremendous circle of friends in the 
industrial world to-day. 

Price resigned in 1912 and was suc- 
ceeded by William H. Donner. Atthesame 
time Replogle became vice president and 
general sales manager. In the three years 
that he served in that capacity the sales 
of the company set a record-breaking 
pace. It was evident that Replogle was 
not only a master salesman himself but 
that he was able to impart his sales wis- 
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“A TOW that there is a system of child-training which other parents 


cheerfulness and industry—a system that gives the broadest and most 


| 
say really educates children by developing habits of obedience, 
| 


thorough elementary education in school subjects—a fascinating, prac- 
tical system that any mother or father anywhere can easily understand | 
and apply —a system that will give our boys and girls the best possible 
chance of becoming intelligent and useful and successful, a credit to 


themselves and to us—am I really 


don't at least get all the information I can about it?” 


Thoughts like this have prompted thou- 
sands of fathers and mothers to fill out and 
mail the coupon in this advertisement. And 
now they are taking more delight than ever 
in their children as they see the wonderful, 
far-reaching results made possible by the 
simple, practical child-training and teach- 
ing courses of Calvert School! 

What these other parents have done and 
are doing so successfully, you, too, can do. 
The Calvert School has developed a scientific 


Calvert School 


| 
giving my child a fair chance if I | 
| 


and thoroughly tested system of training 
children from four to twelve years of age | 
right in their own homes, no matter where | 
they live, by laying a foundation of good | 
habits and manners, teaching reading, writ- | 
ing and other school subjects and building 
character in a way that will make your 
children leaders among their playmates and 
keep them ahead of other children who | 
have not had this training—all through 
their lives! 


Was founded in 1897 and is maintained as a day school by a group of leading citizens of Baltimore, who 
receive no financial benefit from it either direct or indirect, but who want the best the educational world 
offers for their own children. Calvert School pupils advanced so rapidly and successfully in every way 
that this special long-distance Lranch was established so that children all over the world could have the 


same wonderful advantages. This 
twenty-two foreign countries. 


has pupils 


in every state of the United States and 


“All that I am or that I ever hope to be I owe to my mother," 
said LINCOLN 


You are responsible for your children’s 
future success and happiness. You want 
them to get the very most out of their 
lives, to be respected, cultured, intelligent 
and successful, don’t you? And they can 
be. But your love for them alone cannot 
make this possible. You need to know the 
best methods of educating and training them. 
The Calvert School will give you just the 
help you need --- not a book of vague, 
general instructions but a carefully pre- 
pared course of definite lessons for every 


school day—under the personal supervision 
of the leading child-education specialists of 
the world. It is thoroughly practical and 
complete and very reasonable in price. It 
will take little, if any, more of your time 
than merely hearing your child's lessons, 
as you probably do now. Calvert School 
teachers are experts with years of success- 


your problems and are anxious to help you 
as they have helped thousands of other 
parents. 


How Calvert School Has Helped Other Parents 


The following extracts from letters sent us 


voluntarily by parents who have used the 


Calvert School method are typical of thousands: 


Would Have Paid a Dozen 
Times the Cost 


“I would gladly bave paid a 
dozen times the cost by preference, 
even had the school been next door. 
We follow you step by step with 
the greatest ease. If your method 
were a trade secret, it would be 
valued at thousands of dollars.” 


saw what Jane « 


Firat Thought Her Daughter 
Was a Prodigy 


amazed when I 
d. 1 didn't think 
it gaps At first I thought í 
had a prodigy for a child. 

found that other children taking 
the same course accomplished the 
sume results with ease.” 


“T was pimply 
ie 


Calvert School Methods 
Perfectly Wonderful 


“Tt seema so perfectly wonderful! 
I kept Mary at. home with me for 
a year longer and when she en- 
tered school she led her class. ‘This 
from only an hour or so a day work 
at home, without any tears or other 
difficulties." 


ut I 


Your Child's Future Happiness is at Stake 


Your responsibility for your child's future is enormous. Every day counts — for every 


day's delay in applying the right methods in child-training means that much more trouble 
later on. Calvert School can help you-—and your child. [n years to come he will thank 


you countless times and in countless ways 
for giving him the benefit of the right sort of 
education and training. 

It costs nothing to find out all about Cal- 
vert School. You need not even write a 
letter unless you prefer to. Merely fill out 
and mail the convenient coupon and you will 
receive— without obligation or expense—the 
full story of Calvert School and its courses 
together with sample lessons. 

It may mean so much — the difference be- 
tween success and happiness or sorrow and 
failure to your child! The least you can do 
is to find out more about it. 


Mark and mail this coupon—NOW! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ful experience in child-training. They know 
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dom to other men—two qualities that do 
not always go hand in hand. 

* What makes a salesman, any- 
way, Mr. Replogle?" I once asked him. 

* Really to define a salesman is a big 
contract," he said, “but I can tell you two 
or three things I have noticed about some 
of the best of them: 

“In the first place, it has often struck 
me that many salesmen have what one 
might call the *wrong slant.' They go in 
to sell a man something they think he 
ought to buy, rather than to find out what 


| his needs are, and to-see if they can 
| honestly satisfy them. 


In other words, 

they are convincing talkers but. mighty 
unconvincing listeners. 

" Now, the high-grade salesman doesn't 
make the fatal error of trying to do nine 
tenths of the talking. He draws out the 
prospective buyer, finds out the condition 
of his business, and gradually gets him to 
reveal his real needs. Then, hin he gets 
ready to make suggestions about orders he 
can be pretty sure that his shots will hit 
right home. 

" Again, it's mighty important for a 
salesman to be a good sport. When ten 
salesmen are fumed loose after a big crder 
it’s certain that only one of them can 
land it. Yet when the lucky one has won 
out, you often see six or eight of the others 
go of grumbling something about ‘graft,’ 

‘pull’ or ‘improper influence.’ Now that's 
poor sportsmanship, and it never gets a 
man anywhere. 

“Of course, the right, the fine thing to 
do is to thank the Buyer for his careful 
consideration of your arguments and tell 
him that you are sorry you didn't get his 
order, but you're sure you'll have better 
luck next time. Right there you're 
probably making a friend of that man, 
and I don't know anything worth more 
than friends." 


[LURING his last few years at Cam- 
bria, Replogle received many offers 
from other companies. One of the most 

ersistent'bidders was James J. Flannery, 
bead of the American Vanadium Com- 
pany, which controlled the world’s only 
great supply of the romantic metal that 
was looming up as one of the great new 
factors in the steel world. 

It had been proved that four pounds of 
vanadium added to a ton of steel would 
increase its resisting power forty-five per 
cent—would make it able to bear unprec- 
edented strains without becoming brittle. 
This magic alloy was comparatively an 
infant in the industrial world. To-day, 
when ferro-vanadium (one third of which 
is pure metal) is selling for $5.50 a pound 
it is difficult to believe that, less than 
twenty-five years ago, a pound com- 
mea! manded a market price of $4,792. 

The sudden opening of the vanadium 
a akt had been due to the discovery of 
a tremendous deposit at Mina Ragra, 16,- 
200 feet above sea level in the Peruvian 
Andes. This property belonged to E. E. 
Fernandini, a native landholder. Flan- 
nery had been one of the first men to 
sese the value of the discovery. 

Although able to raise only $20,000 
both for the purchase and the develop- 
ment of the mines, Flannery refused to be 
discouraged. Staking everything on the 
fact that minted gold has a lure for the 
eye such as bank notes can never have, he 
converted the $20,000 into gold pieces, | 
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Music no longer difficult! 
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learn by homestudy. Posi- 
tively easier than with pri- 
vate teacher. Faster prog- 
ress. You will be able to 
play your favorite instru- 
ment in a few short 
months! More than 200,- 
000 men, women and chil- 
dren have learned by our 
method. You, too, can 
learn in your spare time. 
We guarantee it. 
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locality at once to help advertise 
home stud: 


facts particulars. Se 
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AT HOME! 


| bag's contents were only a fraction. 


H. 8. Whitt- 
mack, New 
York ,writes:''I 


compliment you | 


on your wc 
derful system. 
Did not know 
one note from 
another, but in 
a short time 
have mastered 
the piano and 


am now com- | 
posing music,” 


| very slowly, 


“Keep Your Eyes on Replogle,” by MERLE 


put them into a carpet bag and set out on | 


| a pilgrimage to Fernandini. 


Although the Peruvian was “land | 
poor,” and extremely anxious to nego- 
tiate a cash sale, Flannery found that he — 
was expecting a price of which the carpet 


After a short interval of preliminary talk, 
the American quietly picked up the bag 
and slowly poured its golden contents onto 
the center table. Then he seized a ruler 
and divided the yellow heap. 

“Here’s twenty thousand dollars in | 
gold,” he remarked. “This pile goes to 
you to pay for all your rights; the other ' 
pile is to be used to develop the mine.” 

The Peruvian threw up his hands. 

“Ten thousand dollars, señor,” he pro- 


| tested, “to purchase property for which 


I am asking—and expecting to receive— 


| atleast ten times that amount! Surely you 


esting.” 

Very well,” said Flannery, and slowly, 
he began to scrape back into 
the bag the gold Fom the pile which was 
to be used for the mine’s development. 
For a minute the clink of falling metal 
was the only sound to break the stillness. 
. “Hold, señor, I accept!" the Peruvian 

suddenly cried. 3 
Flannery reémptied the carpet bag and 


are 
m 


. together they counted the two heaps. 
| Fernandini's half was found to contain 


in the other. 


,200, while $10,800 M 
is attorney to 


he Peruvian sent for 
draw up the papers. 

Fernandini and his counsel were con- 
ferring together in an adjoining room 
when a messenger boy suddenly arrived, 
holdingin his Band cablegram: moment 


| later Flannery heard the buzz of excited 


conversation in the next room. Then the 


| attorney came out. 


“Because you have been holding ten- 
tative negotiations with my client," he 
said, “I feel bound to tell you that an 
English syndicate has just cabled us a 
two-hundred-thousand-dollar offer for the 
mines. We want to be fair, so we will give 
you first chance at the same figure.’ 

“Tentative negotiations!” protested 
Flannery. “Your client and I had closed 
the deal. Surely he will not go back on 
his word.” 

They looked up to see Fernandini 
standing in the doorway. 

“The American is right," he an- 
nounced, in a shaken voice. “I have 
given my word. It is done." 

Flannery gras the old Peruvian’s 
hand. ''You will never regret this," he 

romised. . . . And when the American 

anadium Company was organized short- 
ly afterward, one tenth of the stock, with 
a par value of $70,000, was turned over to 
Fernandini. 

To-day that same stock is worth $1,000 
a share, and the man who sacrificed 
$190,000 rather than break faith, is the 
vice president of the American Vanadium 
Company, and the richest man in Peru. 


"TRE development of the Mina Ragra 
property, however, was beset with un- 
usual difficulties. More than three miles 


| aloft in the snow-clad summits—where 


the air was so rarefied that men unused to 
mountain altitudes were likely to bleed 
at the mouth after even a brief visit over 
mountain paths so craggy and tortuous | 


that horses and mules could not possibly 
climb them—lay nature’s freak gift. 
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All the ore that has since been extracted 
from the Mina Ragra mines has had to 
be brought down on the backs of llamas, 
those strange-looking but sure-footed 
little mountain beasts. In rro-pound 
sacks it has been taken through mountain 
passes to the nearest point on the Peru- 
vian Central railway, twenty-eight miles 
away, and then by rail to the port of 
Callao. 

Thirty-six million tons of vanadium ore 
were actually in sight when Flannery 
was pressing the Cambria genius to be- 
come his sales manager. Both men felt 
that vanadium steel was due for real 
development. For use in automobile 
axles, airplane struts, high-speed tools, 
locomotive parts, submarines, guns, and 
for other purposes requiring metal of 
great strength without undue weight or 
volume, it promised to become indispen- 
sable. Flannery saw the field groaning for 
intense cultivation, and he was sure 
Replogle was the one man to whom he 
wanted to entrust the job. 

“The salary you offer me is arany 
flattering,” Replogle finally said, “but 
cannot even consider it. However, I'll 
make you a sporting proposition.” 

So he outlined a plan by which he 
would become Flannery’s sales manager 
for half the salary mentioned, and out of 
that half he would pay the expenses of 
opening branch offices in the United 
States and foreign countries, maintain his 
own selling organization and pay for the 


| necessary advertising. If the campaign 


was a success, if the company's business 
passed beyond its previous maximum, 
he would receive a percentage of the in- 


creased profits. If it failed to do so the | 


loss would be his. 

The two men sat down together and 
figured the plan out. At the prevailing 
rate of growth of the company's business 
it appeared that Replogle not only would 
fail to make a profit but that his expenses 


| would consume four fifths of the salary he 


had consented to accept. The offer was 
quickly accepted. 
During the next two years Replogle 


| wrote one of the most astounding chap- 


ters in the history of American salesman- 
ship. The first month his campaign was 


| conducted at a loss; the second month he 


broke even, and from that time on prof- 
its came rolling in. Within a year he was 
reaping a golden harvest which could be 
measured only by a scale of six figures. 


HE steel wizard’s vision was soon to 
take another flight. Even the monu- 
mental vanadium job could not consume 
all his energies. Out in the hills of Morris 
County, New Jersey, where iron foundries 
had been run on a small scale since 
Colonial days, was located the Wharton 
Steel Company, an industry which had 
three blast furnaces in its plant and 
owned a twenty-mile railroad line which 
connected it with the Erie, the Jersey 
Central, and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western railroads. Replogle decided 
that this property hil tremendous 
pombe. He bought it. The ore in 
is new possession is now recognized to be 
the finest iron deposit under development 
anywhere in the world. It is 69 per cent 
pure, as against 5114 per cent for the 
famous Lake Superior ore. The steel man 
is now developing it on a tremendous scale. 
Replogle was elected president of the 


Twenty Four Hours | 
of Daylight 


now possible with Emeralite and the new “day- 
light attachment.” Changes harsh electric 
light into a soft, restful daylight glow. Gives 
real eye comfort and protection. 

Your eyes are priceless—don't neglect them. 


JMERALITE 


The Daylight Lamp 


There’s an Emeralite for all types of desks, 
writing and accounting machines. Adopted by 
largest firms, An artistic and useful lamp in 
the home. 


Showing new “Daylight 
Attachment’ fitted to 
underside of glassshadeand 
described in interesting 
booklet"ElectricDaylight." 


At your dealer's or write for the booklet, 
H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 39 Warren St., New York 


E A LANDSCAPE 
oer ARCHITECT 


Inexpensive. Easy to master by mail. Earn while 
you learn. Write today. Diploma awarded. 
American Landscape School, 23B, Newark, N.Y. 


KADY | 
Suspenders 


have gained the high 
esteem in which they are ff 
held through the com- 
fort, quality and style 
they assure the wearer. 
Bend or twist as you 
will, the little patented 
device concealed in the 
back of the “Kady” ad- 
justs the suspenders to 
every movement, pre- 
vents pulling or binding 
and keeps the trousers 
hanging just right. Fresh, 
live elastic. At leading 
stores—75e and $1.00. 


KADY Concealed 


(Patented) 


are worn under the shirt, 
with or without a belt 
Simple, easy to fasten; 
hold the shirt down; en 
able you to keep your 
belt as loose as you like 
ind at the same time 
have your trousers hang- 
ingright. Tight belts are 
unhealthful — ask your 
doctor. Once wear Kady 
Concealed and you'll 
always want them. 75c 
at leading stores. Be- 


ware of imitations, 


The Ohio Suspender Co., Mansfield, O. 
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“This storm 
wont last 


“I knew it was coming, and I know it's 
most over—by my Tycos Barometer" 


key when a storm is coming and 
its probable duration. Know all 
about the weather and its vagaries 
hours ahead. Made possible through 
possession of this 


Tycos Aneroid Barometer 
(No. 2252) 


The only barometer adjustable for any alti- 
tude up to 3500 feet. An exclusive Tycos 
feature. Richly finished handsome brass case, 
easy reading dial. 

Your dealer can supply you. If you experi- 
ence any trouble remit us— $15— specifying 
No. 2252— we will send it at once. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Price in Canada and the 
far west correspondingly higher. 

Send 10c in stamps for booklet “Practical 
Hints for Amateur Weather Forecasters.” 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, New York 


There’s a Tycos or Taylor Thermometer 
for every purpose 
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Banks 
Benks are employing hundreds of women in every de- 
partment of bank work, even up to cashier. Clean, 
. o 

md for free book, ''How to Become a Banker,'' by 
G. Alcorn, Pres. American School of Banking, 

Lene Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


BECOME A 


u can learn by mail. 


Study At Home. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and public life. Greater opportunities now 
than ever: Be a leader. Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guido you step by step. You can 
train at home during spare time. We prepare 
you for bar examination in any state 
refunded according to ourGuara: 
dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
Thousands of successful students enrolled. 
w cost, easy terms. Fourteen-volume Law 
free if you enroll now. Get our valu- 
120-page ilaw Guide"' and *‘Evidence’ 
books free. Send for them—NOW. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 133-L Chicago, Ill. 


American Vanadium Company in 1917. 
Sales continued by leaps and bounds until 
the company became one of the big 
shaping factors in the steel world. 

But the romance of vanadium was not 
yet completed. Last August, Replogle 
and Charles M. Schwab, in association 
with a few close personal friends, bought 
the mines and plants of the American 
Vanadium Company at a price which 
netted the original holders almost $1,000 
a share. Since these holders had alread 
been paid more than $320 a share in cab 
dividends during the preceding ten-year 
period, they thus cleared more than 
$1,300 a share on an original $10 invest- 
ment. 

I once asked Replogle to tell me the 
most important single factor in his early 
success. 

"Managing the Johnstown baseball 
team," he shot back, with his swift smile. 

" But I mean in your work?" 

“In my work? . . . Oh, I just plugged 
along. . .. But I'm serious about the team. 
A wonderful bunch of ball players, that! 
It cleaned up every club in its class, and 
even beat three National League teams. 
Mr. Price was a baseball enthusiast, and 
he told me that he took a liking to me be- 
cause of the way I ran that team. So I 
guess it must be so." 

" You're fond of games?" I suggested. 

“Indeed, I am. And to me business is 
the greatest game in the world. Baseball 
and golf and hunting are fine for a change, 
but business is the one sport that keeps 
you on your toes every minute—that is, 
if you play it hard and for big stakes. 

" When I used to go out on sales tours, 
and was jumping from one city to another, 
and was perhaps fortunate enough to 
land good-sized orders in each one, it 
seemed just as if I were making all that 
money for myself. And I couldn't possi- 
bly have enjoyed it a bit more if every 
cent had gone into my own pocket." 

As I turned away, with the steel man's 
words still echoing in my mind, there 
flashed back the memory of a sentence 
that had dropped from the lips of one of 
his closest friends only the day before. 

“‘ Rep’ may not be the only five-dollar- 
a-month office boy to become a millionaire 
captain of industry," he had said, "but 
I i bet you my bottom dollar there was 
never another one who had so much fun 
doing it." 


Human Traits in the 
Barnyard 


(Continued from page 44) 


describe strong things—horse chestnut, 
horseradish, horseplay. In his native 
state he was a warrior, running in herds 
that chose their leader for his courage and 
strength. When attacked, these herds 
formed in a hollow circle, the young in 
the middle, and, with their heads turned 
toward the center, presented to the 
marauder a phalanx of heels before which 
even lions cowed and slunk to safety. 
He has always gone to war with man, 
and he loves combat. Even with his 
master shot out of the saddle he follows 
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our book, "The Care and 
Feeding of Infants." 
They are Free. 
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the regiment, He is true to his colors, too. 
Captured horses, if they are veterans, 
will sometimes break away and rejoin 
their comrades on the other side. The 
noblest tribute ever paid an animal is 
paid the war horse by Job: 


The glory of his nostrils is terrible. He 
paweth in the valley and rejoiceth in his 


H strength. He goeth on to meet the armed men. 


He mocketh at fear and is not affrighted, neither 
turneth he back from the sword. The quiver 
rattleth against him, the glittering spear and 
the shield. He swalloweth the ground with 
fierceness and rage.... He saith among the 
trumpets “Ha! Ha!" And he smelleth the battle 
afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting. 


But the ordinary horse most of us know 
has lost this glory. The warrior has had 
to settle down to civilian life. Except for 
the fancy breeds, racers, coach horses, and 
saddlers, the horse is now a symbol of 
steadfastness in doing our work, while the 
hack horse and “plug” represent over- 
work and neglect. We get some words 
from them. "Hack writing" is writing 


; that is hard and plodding, turned out to 


order, and without inspiration. A hack- 
neyed word is one that has been over- 
worked until it has lost its force. A plug 
is a man who can do hard, steady, slow 


; work, but who cannot speed up. 


E kick at him if he draws near. 


But pride of lineage still remains 
with a horse. Even the hack horse is 


Thor- 


a sort of broken-down aristocrat. 


H oughbred and plug alike scorn the mule 


as an inferior creature, and will nip and 
kick at him as he comes around. On the 
other hand, the mule admires the horse— 


| and that’s about the only thing a mule 


does admire. Where mules are driven in 
herds from one section of the country to 
the other, a horse is put at their head, and 
they follow meekly. Without this horse 
they will stream all over the countryside. 
In his turn, the mule looks down on his 
old man, the ass—will refuse to be hitched 
up with him or to follow him, and will 
Like us, 
animals have their aristocracies, and 
sometimes scorn their origin. 

The race horse has a trait very marked 
in people—a desire to win whether by 
fair means or foul. Race horses have been 
known to seize with their teeth a rival who 
was pushing ahead in the course, and try 
to hold him back. The mule, on the other 
hand, cares nothing about winning. At 
the recent Piping Rock races two fast 
mules were put on the track, but the race 
was a failure. If one got ahead of the 
other, he would, if allowed, stop and wait 
on his rival. 

The horse has lost in intelligence by his 
association with man in civilian pursuits. 
The bridle and bit and stall have destroyed 
his initiative, made him dependent. The 
mule, on the other hand, has been little 
affected by the same treatment. He has 
kept his independence of mind through 
the centuries. 

And so in time of danger and calamity, 
such as prairie fires and blizzards, the 
horse forgets his scorn for his low-born 
half-brother and flocks to the mule for 
leadership. Because he has done his own 
thinking, the mule seldom loses his head; 
he can be depended on to get out of the 
predicament if there’s any way out. 

Even if a mule runs away, as he some- 
times does, it’s not because he is particu- 


larly frightened, but because he just 
chooses to do so. There is something 
deliberate and businesslike about the 
whole performance. He keeps in the road, 
he dodges vehicles, and when he chooses 
to stop—and not until then—he stops. 
Runaway horses, mad with terror, some- 
times dash themselves over a cliff. No 
mule ever dashed himself over a cliff. 
The horse has surrendered himself to 
man, loves to have him around, follows 
him about the lot, is worried when he goes 
away. The mule has not surrendered, and 
has no such emotions. You get familiar 
with a horse, call him “old boy,” slap his 
flank, rub his head, stroke his mane. The 
mule rebuffs such familiarity, sometimes 
forcibly. The horse pricks his ears 
hospitably forward when you enter the 
stall; the mule lays his ears sullenly back. 
He works for you because he has to—but 
he wants none of your caresses and senti- 
mentality. He’s the barnyard cynic. 


"THE mule is never absolutely trusted; 
you are never quite sure what he will 
do. Southern negroes understand him 
best, are fondest of him, seem to get his 
viewpoint, but they have never reposed 
complete confidence in him. There's a 
saying among them that a mule will be- 
have himself for twenty years, just to 
throw you off your guard and get a good 
kick at you. 

You enter the stall of the average 
horse without regard to the way his heels 
are aimed, slip the bridle on and lead him 
out into the lot. No man who knows the 
mule would ever think of entering the 
sanctum of Ais stall in this casual way. 
"Stand around there, mule!" you yell, 
and wait on the threshold until his heels 
are aimed away from you. Even then you 
enter with circumspection, prepared to 
climb the wall or jump into thefeed trough. 

In hitching up you think nothing of 
standing directly behind the average 
horse while you slip the crupper under his 
tail. But when you are inflicting a similar 
indignity upon a mule, you stand gingerly 
aside, and watch for danger signals. A 
glance around at you, full of significance, 
a slight flattening of the ears snd bumping 
of the back, are signs no man in his right 
mind disregards. For the mule does not 
stand in awe of you, and a dead man 
more or less will not disturb his appetite. 

We all know good old Dobbins and 
Charlies and Joes, whose tails children 
can pull and about whose patient legs 
they can play hide and seek. They are on 
every farm and in every village—let’s 
hope the automobile will never banish 
them from our midst. Family horses we 
call them. But no child, with his parents 
or guardian’s consent, ever played hide 
and seek about a mule’s heals or pulled 
his hard tail. There is no such thing as a 
family mule. 

I used to hunt with a friend, Mr. 
Wright. I rode a horse named Charlie, 
which meant that he was perfectly gentle, 
for did anybody ever hear of a wild horse 
named Charlie? Mr. Wright rode a little 
dun-colored, dainty-stepping mule, Stogie 
by name. We hunted in a neglected 
country that had seen better days, and 
now and then we came to a bridge that 
looked none too safe. Such a bridge Stogie 
would positively refuse to cross unless I 
went first. Then he would reason that 
since the bridge held us up, and since 
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Mental Equipment of Officers 
and Men during the War 


Superior 5% (Iman in20) 
Good : 28% 
Average č lower 67% ; 


During the war the ability of our officers and men was 
rigidly tested by army psychologists. 
tests are shown above. Out of those examined only | out 
of every 20, or 5%, received the highest mental rating. 


The results of these 


eS < 


2 


MEN 


Why only 1 man in 20 stood the test 


N THE tests recently conducted by 
the War Department to determine 
the ability of soldiers and officers, it 

was found that only 5 per cent had the 
mental background necessary to hold 
the big jobs in the army. 

Among our millions of fighting men, 
the pick of America’s manhood, only | 
man in 20 had the imagination, the 
poise, the command of facts, the re- 
source demanded to hold first rank 
positions. 


No army in the world has ever been © 


more representative of the civilian pop- 
ulation than the draft divisions of the 
United States. Which is the same as 
saying that what was true with the 
army is true of all Americans today. 

Think of the hundreds of men and 
women you know who can think of 
nothing and talk of nothing but the 
routine of their own homes or of their 
own business—whose originality and 
imagination have become deadened 
through a lack of outside interests. 
Then in contrast picture those few you 
know who are attaining the full meas- 
ure of leadership. 


Men and women you 
admire 


Somehow these few manage to push 
across that deadline which divides me- 
diocrity from success. Their opinions 
invariably draw attention. They are 
always listened to. In business and in 
life these men and women stamp suc- 
cess upon everything they touch. And 
why? What makes them different? 


There is just one answer. They have 
learned what every successful man and 
woman must learn—that neither the 
greatest natural ability nor the most 
thorough business knowledge can carry 
far in life, unless a wide knowledge of 
the world goes with it. 


Even al the age of sizly Andrew Carnegie still hired 
a private tutor for himself, to help him gain a knowl- 
edge of the world thal lay outside his business 


Even in their busiest days they have always 
made time to broaden their viewpoint by worth- 
while reading and thinking. 

For just such men and women as these—too 
busy to devote hours to study, yet eager to 
know the value of the stimulus of new i 
The Mentor Association was founded. 

Today its members represent the progressive 
element in every branch of American life. 
These men and women find in The Mentor As- 
sociation just the inspiration and ideas they 
need most. 


What membership in The 
Mentor Association brings 

A year’s membership in The Mentor Associa- 
tion entitles you to the following: 

1. "The Mentor"— published twice each 
month—24 numbers in a year—ably and en- 
gagingly written, clearly and thoroughly illus- 
trated. Each number gives a concise, clear and 
entertaining exposition on some subject in 

History Music Nature Travel 
Literature Art Science Biography 

2. Six rotogravure prints (94 x 7) of works 
of art, scenes and central characters mentioned 
in the articles. 

3. Answers by The Mentor Association staff 
experts to any question that comes within The 
Mentor's scope. 

4. Suggestive outlines for club papers and 
programs, and plans for individual reading. 

You will begin to find what The Mentor As- 


sociation can do for you even after a few 


family. 


months’ membership. You will discover, like 
thousands of other members, that you are de- 
veloping a livelier imagination, a broader vision: 
to apply to your business and your daily life. 

You will find that you are growing more in- 
teresting to yourself and other people. Your 
ability to talk on subjects worth your while will 
bring you new attention—new friendships. 

The poise, the self-confidence that invariably 
accompanies a broad mental ound, you, 
too, can acquire through The Mentor Association. 


For your children, too 


You will find that the young people 
in your family will be glad to read 
Mentor too. They will greet each issue 
as a welcome companion, bringing beau- 
tiful pictures and the riches of knowledge 
entertainingly offered. 


No money—just the coupon 


We want you to see for yourself what The 

Mentor Association will do for you and your 

Forward only the coupon, and we will 

send you a copy of The Mentor in accordance 

with the special offer outlined in the coupon. 

Fill out the coupon now and receive all that 
The Mentor Association has in store for you. 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
114-116 East Sixteenth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION, 
114-116 East lóth St., Dept. 38, 
New York City, N. Y. 


to me. You may en- 
Mentor Association for 


t of $1.00 upon receipt of 
DE and the balance in three 
of $1.00 each. If, after I receive the 
The Mentor, | am not satisfied, and 
within ten days, you are to cancel my 


and I will 


` y you 10 cents (14 the regular copy 
price) for the i 
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One Hour a Day 
Will Raise Your Pay 


ORE money! Isn’t that the ambition of all of 
us? Isn’t it YOUR ambition? The things you 
can do with money make life worth living— 

help you buy such luxuries as a home of your own, 
a car, better clothes, and have money in the bank. 
‘The mental satisfaction of making big money is a 
luxury itself. It gives a man confidence and pep 
to know that he has the ability to command big 
pay. To “make more money” is both a natural 
and healthy ambition—one you can accomplish 
any time you are ready. 


Your ambition to hold a better job, to earn bigger 
pay, can be fulfilled when you realize that salaries 
are paid on a C. O. D. basis. Your pay check is a 
cold-blooded indication of what you can deliver. 
'Therein lies the key to satisfying your ambition. 
DELIVER MORE. Your boss won't take the time 
to improve your delivery to him. That’stup to you. 
When you can deliver more you'll find employers 
eager and willing to bid for your services. So many 
can deliver but a part of the requirements that 
there is naturally a big market for the man who is 
above this class—the man who can think and act 
for himself. 


Set aside one hour a day to raise your pay—one 
hour that will not interfere with your work or pleas- 
ure—one hour that does not now earn you a cent. 
Designate in the coupon below the work in which 
you would like to earn more money and we'll show 
you how to do it, without risk or obligation on 
your part. 
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The War has created unlimited Vii for those who 
know SPANISH, FRENCH or ITALIAN. Now is the time to 
better your position or Increase your business. Learn quickly 
and easily, at home, during your spare moments, by the 
LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living vole of a native professor pro- 
Dounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know |t. Our records fit all talking machines, Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terme. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St, N. Y. 


Your Services for 


MORE MONEY 


Do you know how? There's a book that shows you 
what to do to increase your salary or get a better 
job. Send 10c for your copy of “HOW TO SELL 
YOUR SERVICES." Worth dollars to you. 


GRESHAM INSTITUTE, 901 Educational Bldg., New York 


Charlie was probably three hundred 
pounds heavier than he, it would hold him 
up also. 


But if I did not cross first with Charlie, 
no amount of urging or beating would in- 
duce or compel Stogie to trust his precious 
bones to that bridge. Mr. Wright tried to 
make him cross ahead a time or two, 
backing off a considerable distance, riding 
full tilt at the bridge, digging his heels, in 
Stogie's side, and crying out in a loud 
voice. Every time, at the edge of the 
bridge, Stogie stopped with a jerk. 
Nothing but a windlass run by a steam 
engine, and a cable fastened about Stogie's 
neck, would have pulled him across, and 
then, I believe, it. would have pulled his 
head off first. 

Sometimes, though, we came to steep 
places we had to descend; then I would 
have to get down and lead Charlie, while 
Stogie, with Mr. Wright in the saddle, 
came down, sure-footed as a cat. How- 
ever, when we dismounted after birds, I 
loaded my gun and went straight to the 
dogs. I didn't have to tie old Charlie—he 
would be there when I got back. But Mr. 
Wright tied Stogie to a tree, and a stout 
tree at that, tied him with an elaborate 
series of knots, not only in the bridle reins 
but in the halter as well. For if you 
trusted Stogie to remain, your trust would 
be misplaced. He wouldn't be there when 
you got back. He would go home, with- 
out a moment's hesitation. 

On the Fourth of July before last I stood 
on Fifth Avenue opposite the Waldorf- 
Astoria and A ahe parade. The 
balconies and windows of the hotel oppo- 
site were filled with brilliantly dressed 
women and uniformed men. The long 
columns marched past, bayonets glittered, 
bands played, troops from every allied 
nation were there. Pomp and Circum- 
stance had reached their zenith on Fifth 
Avenue. 

Then, pulling army wagons, came some 
Georgia and Missouri mules. Were they 
impressed? They were not. Here they 
came, countrymen every one, long ears 
flapping, eyes down. A band near by burst 
into music, and the horses of the cavalry 
troop ahead began to dance wildly. Not 
a mule lifted an ear. Up in the lofty tiers 
of windows and balconies people began to 
applaud. Not a mule glanced up. The 
ambled along as uninspired as if Fifth 
Avenue were a sandy Georgia road, with- 
out a house or a person in sight, and they 
were hauling a load of cotton to town. 


IKE the mule, the cat lives her own 
life, thinks her own thoughts. But, 
unlike the mule, who is simply a rough 
cynic, she’s a mysterious creature, re- 
garded by some as a villain of the deepest 
dye, a creature who looks upon us as prey 
too big to eat. I cannot think of a figure 
of speech derived from her which has a 
pone suggestion—“ Pussy-footing, cat- 
ike, catty” or, She's a cat!” all suggest 
untrustworthiness, even treachery. 

I am one of those who distrust her. I 
admit that I have never been very closely 
associated with a cat, though, and might 
feel different if I had been. She has 
plenty of defenders; at the same time I 
am not alone in the estimate that follows: 

e primmest house cat leads a dual 
life. She is Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
In the day she dozes before the fire or on 
the couch, but with the coming of night 


her eyes grow green and she reverts to the 
jungle. Her wild and horrible cries in the 
night-time have no place in a benign order 
of creation. “Can that be my Tabby?” 
you turn over in bed and wonder. Yes, 
madam, it's your Tabby, in her element 
now. 

Even in the daytime watch her move- 
ments about the lawn as she slinks 
through flower beds and shrubbery; watch 
her crouch down when a bird alights, 
watch her tail twist greedily. That's a 
tiger you've taken into your confidence, 
only a tiger too small to eat you. 

The cat is the only animal, except 
possibly man, that takes pleasure in 
torture for torture's sake. She seldom 
kills at once; she wounds a mouse so that 
he cannot get away, then lies down and 
plays with his agony. The rat terrier 
gives his victim a sudden flip which breaks 
his back and extinguishes his conscious- 
ness; the hound drives his fangs through 
a rabbit's vitals. These two love the 
excitement of the chase; the death of the 
quarry is only its culminating incident. 

But the cat kills for the sake of killing. 
The best mouser is the well-fed cat, the 
hungry cat being over-anxious. She 
watches patiently, ambuscaded like an 
assassin; she pounces quickly, then begins 
the torture and the gloating. She’s a 
murderer at heart. 


HE Audubon Society states that no cat 

has ever been broken of killing birds. 
It’s hard to train her to anything. It’s 
not that she hasn’t intelligence enough, 
for she has. She can peces a door 
latch, which is a good sign of intelligence, 
for it requires reasoning and calculation. 
She will climb a door, press down the 
latch, open the door with a shove of her 
hind leg and leap into the room. 

She has keen senses, too, and a memory. 
She knows when someone is approaching 
down a carpeted hall, and will go to the 
door to meet him. The chirp of a fledgling 
bird comes to her across, three lawns, and 
she hears in the baseboard the cries of 
infant mice, sounds too refined for human 
ears. You can tie her up in a sack, take 
her twenty miles across country and give 
her away; she will turn up at home in a 
day or two. She does queer things; she 
has been known to bring to the house for 

eople's inspection unusual specimens she 
foi killed—a black rabbit, a queerly 
marked bird—thereby showing an in- 
stinct for the unusual, a nose for news. 

But she is hard to train, because she 
does only what she wants to do—that, and 
nothing more. The word obedience is not 
in her vocabulary. If she takes it into her 
mind to follow you, you cannot drive her 
home. If you threaten her, she lies down, 
but she will not go back. Even if she has 
to give up the project of following, she 
will not go back the way she came, but 
will dart off at right angles to it and dis- 
appear in the bushes. There you may see 
her, not frankly disappointed as the do 
is, but watching you with sinister eyes inj 
twisting tail. 

She lives with us, but she is not our 
friend. 

She luxuriates in the warmth of our 
fires, in the softness of our sofa pillows. 
But this is only her jungle, and when we 
leave it, she does not go with us. 

Imagine a change in the ordering of 
the universe, with ourselves peck of 
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Put your driver behind the 
wheel and let him tell you 


O OTHER truck has the Clydesdale, “driver under 
the hood," the automatic controller. 


Frankly, a description of this exclusive feature is be- 
yond us. 


We've tried to write it. Clydesdale dealers have tried 
to talk it. 


But, when the claim is made that this simple instrument 
holds the truck to a predetermined speed up hill or down, 
on paved streets, thru sand and mud; that it is a preven- 
tion against gear stripping; and that it effects a really 
great saving in fuel and tires our claims sound presump- 
tuous and are greeted with skepticism. 


We have been forced to the decision that, like the first 

ride in an aeroplane, the performance of the Clydesdale 

controller is indescribable, and that an actual demon- No Other Truck Has It 
stration is the only proof to support our claims. 


We might go on with an argument that the other fea- ZA 

tures of the Clydesdale are unusually good. But we { ] 
believe that our showing through eight years of successful | L 
manufacture in which we have put trucks into service in xr 

26 countries from, Iceland to South Africa under every TA 
condition of roads and climate is sufficient evidence of F 

its ability to perform satisfactorily. = 

When such concerns as the Standard Oil of Cal., Mid- Clydesdals’a Automatic 


Controller 


west Refining Co., Regal Shoe Company, Western Elec- 
tric Company, Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
pany and others have picked Clydesdale out of a field of 
good trucks in vigorous competitive tests there should be 


**The Driver Under the Hood’’ 


no question in your mind as to their service qualities. / 
But we want you to know why Clydesdale “driver under ; 

the hood’’goes a step farther in the perfection of truck / j 
‘performance. Get into the cab of one of our trucks and d " 
find out for yourself. Put your driver behind the wheel E—— T 


and let him tell you. 


One to Five Tons Net Load 


THE CLYDESDALE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
CLYDE, OHIO 


ENUS 
V PENCILS 


Suk artists and productive writers pre- 
fer the pencils that make their mark without 
effort —that are uniform and dependable 
under all circumstances; that’s why Venus 
Pencils are the most widely used quality 
pencils in the world. 

Made to fit every marking purpose. 17 
perfect black degrees, from 6B softest to 9H 
hardest—and both hard and medium 
COPYING. 


For bold heavy lines 
6B-SB-4B-3B 
For general writing 


and sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H 


For clean fine lines 
2H-3H -4H - 5H- 
6H 


For delicate thin lines, 
—— 
H-8H-9H 


Plain ends - per dozen $1.00 
Rubber ends " “ 1.20 


ENUS 


Everpointed 


PENCIL 49 
An “every ready” pencil, never 
shorter, no sharpening necessary. 


Made in 16 degrees—5B to 9H— 
a holder for each degree. 


849 VENUS Everpointed Pencils, any 
degree - - each .35 
842 Refill lead« for 849, any degree, per 
box of 6 - - .60 


= all are 


NUS 


PERFECT 
Quality 


At all stationers and stores 
throughout the world 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. A, New York 
and London, Clapton, Eng. 
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power and with cats or dogs ruling the 
| world. Suppose we were suddenly made 
small and weak, and they mighty, with 
the same power over us that we now hold 
over them. Would you feel safe as such a 
igmy, in the presence of your cat? 
maging her sitting on her haunches, 
towering above you, as you crawl about 
the floor. I think she would pounce you 
as she now pounces a rat. But the dog, I 
believe, would still fawn before us Lilli- 
utians, and when danger threatened I 
believe we could run to him and be safe 
within the shelter of his gigantic paws. 

The dog is, by far, the most intelligent 
| of our domestic animals. And not only 
is he intelligent, but John Burroughs says 
that he probably shares every emotion 
with us, except a sense of humor. He has 
the same sense of courtesy and good- 
fellowship that we have. Step on his tail, 
and after one involuntary cry of pain he 
is jumping about you, wagging his tail, 
looking up eagerly into your face. He 
knows it was an accident; he doesn't want 
you to feel bad about it. 

“Don’t worry,” he says, “I know you 
| didn’t mean to.” 

I once visited a man in the country who 
had a large cream-colored bulldog. 1 
arrived at the station unexpectedly, 
walked out to the house, and when I 
entered the yard this dog, Wideman by 
name, came rushing at me. Then his 
master hurried out, called him off, shook 
hands cordially and led me up on the 
porch. We had been talking only a few 
minutes when I felt a pressure on my knee, 
and looked down to find Wideman at my 
side, humbly begging pardon with his 
eyes. I was his master's friend, and he had 
insulted me. Throughout the remainder 
of my visit he followed me everywhere I 
went, showing me all the attention he 
could show, sitting down beside my chair 
at meals, trying in every way to make 
amends for the reception he had given me. 

A dog has a sense of dignity, too. I 
once saw a veteran Irish setter point a 
brown stone about the size of your fist, 
under the impression that it was a quail. 
It was a ridiculous sight to see him, stand- 
ing there, steady, trembling, his eyes 
fastened on that stone. We told him to 
get it up, and he sprang at it. Then he 
ound out, and we laughed; whereupon he 
sat down on his haunches, the very figure 
of offended dignity, and refused further to 
hunt with us. We had to do some very 
abject pardon-begging—for without him 
we were helpless—before he ever con- 
sented to go on with the hunt. 

Aves may not have a sense of humor, 

but he has a sense of fun. He brings 
you a stick, and just before you take hold 
of it turns his head away. He comes out 
of the water dripping wet, and runs close 
to you to shake himself. We once owned 
a sedate, dignified old setter who amused 
| himself by following a fussy mother hen 
and her brood about the yard, turning 
over the chicks carefully with his paw, 
| so the hen would rush at him. This he 
would keep up for hours unless we inter- 
fered. Then = would stroll off, gently 
wagging his tail. 

He is not above playing little tricks 
either—a d sign of intelligence, as all 
deception is, for it indicates imagination. 
Dogs, driven home and fold not to follow, 
will sneak after you, get under the buggy, 


and show up only after you have reached 
your destination. I have known old 
setters, who are frequently a little deaf, 
impose on this deafness like old people. 
They heard when they wanted to; thev 
didn't hear when they didn't want to. 
Another trick, when he knows you do not 
want him to follow, is to pretend not to 
understand what you mean when you tell 
him to go back. Again I have had them, 
after they had once gone back and waited 
a while, rush past me a mile or so down the 
road, putting on a bold front as if they had 
forgotten the order, or as if some kind of 
statute of limitation applied in this case. 


B) are not keen of sight; in fact, they 
are distinctly near-sighted; but their 
noses tell them everything that goes on. 
They know what other dogs passed along 
the street this morning; if they are looking 
for you in a crowd they depend on the 
nose more than the eyes. They smell the 
knees of everybody that passes. Keen- 
nosed dogs, like bird dogs and hounds, 
recognize the approaching master long 
before others can. Your fox terrior comes 
running at you at night, barking until he 
is quite close. Your setter lies on the 
porch, tapping his tail. He smelled you 
when you turned the corner of the block. 

They have some queer way of computa- 
tion. À collie will stand at the entrance of 
a sheepfold on a dark night while a hun- 
dred sheep file in. If there's one missing, 
he will strike out in the darkness. It's this 
quality, together with many others, that 
make him indispensable in Scotland. 
It is conservatively estimated that one 
collie with a shepherd is worth twenty 
men when it comes to herding sheep; and 
that without the collie the sheep industry 
in the Highlands would die out, because of 
the expense of employing the nineteen 
men whose places one wise dog can so 
efficientl All 

The ability of the dog to compute ex- 
tends to time. I have heard my father say 
that when he was a country boy he went 
to school at an academy some fifteen 
miles away, leaving home on foot Monday 
mornings and returning Friday after-^ 
noons; and that every Friday afternoon, 
some three miles up the road, he was met 
by his dog. The people around the house 
watched the dog on other days. He never 
left the yard until Friday came around, 
when, in the middle of the afternoon, he 
struck off up the road. And I have seen 
setters who frisked about the place on 
week days put on a sober deacon-like 
demeanor on Sundays, and walk sedately 
around the yard or ie under the shade of 
trees. We used to laugh at these Sunday 
manners when | was a boy. 

The cat is a solitary animal, the dog is 
a social one. A cat hunts her prey alone, 
dogs combine to hunt theirs. They plan 
for these hunts, and for other enter- 
prises, by touching noses together. 

Watch your neighbor’s dog when he 
comes on a visit to your dog and see 
if touching of noses is not usually followed 
by some sort of concerted action—maybe 
chasing a cat, with one dog running down 
the alley from one direction, the other dog 
from the other. For they seem to plan 
not only to go after Tom, but also the ways 
and means to be employed to get him. 
We used to keep our eyes on our setters 
in the summer when we didn’t want them 
to hunt, and if we saw them touching 
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ACH day we read in our 

newspapers of great, epoch- 

making events in various 
parts of the world. Out of the 
chaos following the war new nations 
ure born—a distant bit of territory 
like the Shantung Peninsula or 
Fiume suddenly becomes the storm 
center of conflicting claims that 
threaten a world crisis. Every- 
where a new order is being created. 
‘The map of the world has been re- 


made. Today we are living in a NEW world—a new 


world that you have never seen! 


Now a wonderful new kind of Atlas is ready for you 
—an Atlas that is as timely as your newspaper—an Atlas 
that, like your newspaper, keeps pace with the world! 
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Atlas production, Never before has an 
Atlas been made that could be kept up-to- 
date. Never before has the loose leaf prin- 
ciple been applied to an Atlas. 

It is the only method by which atlases 
can be kept permanently abreast of devel- 
opments, of changes political and eco- 
nomic, of advances in commerce, of new 
discoveries and explorations. 
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Fresh from the press comes the NEW WORLD Loose 
Leaf ATLAS, a superb new collection of maps that 
is u now and that can be kept u ' in 
the future. This is more than a new A it is a 
new kind of Atlas, for it has two new features no 
other Atlas possesses that enable it to be kept abreast 
of current affairs in every part of the world. It is 
loose leaf, and is provided with continuous Map Service 
that supplies new, revised maps whenever changes 
occur anywhere. 

Here is the Atlas you have been waiting for—here 
are three hundred and seventy-six pages of finely en- 
graved, large scale, full color maps and indexes that 
show the whole new world of today with all the recent 
changes in every country of the world. This t 
new work constitutes a source of timely geographical 
knowledge—a wealth of authoritative information 
upon the current situation in every part of the world. 

Each day, as you read your 
newspaper, as you talk with well- 


MAP SERVICE FREE FOR TWO YEARS 


For every change that is made, a new map will be furnished, and 
for two years we will furnish these maps without charge. 

Twice yearly, as the publishers have made new maps to conform 
to new conditions, they will be sent to those who own the New 
World Loose Leaf Atlas. All that is necessary to bring the Atlas 
up-to-date is to put the new maps in the binder. 

After the first two-year period New World Loose Leaf Atlas 
owners can purchase this always u map service for à nominal 
sum, thus insuring permanence to their Atlas. 


Mail Coupon for Interesting 
Booklet 


Space here is far too limited to give an adequate idea of 
what the NEW WORLD Loose Leaf ATLAS is and all that 
it contains, of the valuable, special features it offers to the 
business man, the economist, the student, but a handsome 
booklet bas been prepared which tells the whole fascinating story. 
It is profusely illustrated and is full of interesting facts. We will 
gladly send you a copy of “Keeping Pace with the World” with- 
out any cost or obligation on your part. 
Simply mail the coupon low, or a 
post-card, and we will send the booklet 
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informed people about national 
and international affairs, as you 
follow the course of commerce at 
home and abroad, you will appre- 
ciate the value of the NEW 
WORLD Loose Leaf ATLAS. 
You will turn to it, just as you 
turn to your dictionary encyclopedia, 
to obtain exact information and to increase 
and broaden your store of knowledge. 

You need no longer be without an up-to- 
date Atlas, and you need not wait until 
additional settlements have been made in 
the map, for this new kind of Atlas kee 
pace with the world—shows changes in the 
map whenever and wherever they occur. 

LOOSE LEAF—TO INSURE 
PERMANENCE 
The New World Loose Leaf Atlas rep 
resents a distinct advance in the science of 


Try This Little Test 


As you read your newspaper today, note 
the references to places at home and 
abroad. Then try to visualize those places 
as they a on the map. Can you form 
a clear i of just where each place is 
located? Can you name the adjacent places? 
If the place named isa city in the United 
States, can you enumerate the States border- 


ing on the State in which it is situated? Or 


ifa foreign ' is mentioned, can you 
draw a rough outline of the country? 

Try, for example, to sketch the Sbantu 
Peninsula, or the Dalmatian Coast, whic! 
has been brought into the limelight through 
the conflicting claims upon it of Italy and 
the Jugo-Slavs. Could you make an outline 
of Germany as defined in the Peace Treaty, 
indicating what territory has been lost and 
how it has been disposed of? Can you de- 
fine the boundaries of the new nations of 
Europe that have been born since the war? 


to you. Let us suggest that you do this 
now, while the matter is before you. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Dept. 8026A Chicago, Ill. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
Dept. 8026A Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly send me, without cost or obligation on my part, the new booklet, 
“Keeping Pace with the World.” 
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noses we broke up the meeting right 
there—we chained them up. 

The dog i` not only a social animal, but 
he has the rudiments, at least, of altruism. 
I once saw a dog jump into a river and 
swim down to another and younger dog, 
who had been swept along by the current 
and who was trying in vain to make a 
landing where the Tank was steep and 
slippery. At every attempt his claws 
slipped; he was losing his head; he was 
growing weak. The older dog pushed him 
down-stream to a safe landing, then went 
on about his business, as if it were a mere 
detail. 

In a book of dogs, wherein all the stcries 
are vouched for, occurs one of two 
enemies, a St. Bernard and a mastiff. The 
two fought savagely whenever they met, 
and during one of these fights, which 
occurred at the end of a long pier, both 
fell into the sea. The St. Bernard, an ex- 

ert swimmer, quickly reached shore, to 
ook back and find his enemy, the mastiff, 
a poor swimmer, in dire distress. Without 
a moment’s hesitation he plunged in, 
and the people who saw it thought he was 
going to take this opportunity of putting 
an end to his foe. Instead, he caught the 
mastiff's collar in his teeth and helped 
him ashore, the two swimming side by 
side, the St. Bernard's head turned side- 
ways. From deadly enemies, the two be- 
came, after that, the best of friends. 

The higher we get in the animal world 
the more individuality we find. One sheep 
is like another sheep; but one horse is not 
like another horse; and when we get to 
dogs, the individuals, even those of the same 
breed, differ so much that it is very hard 
to make general statements about them. 

Of the different breeds of dogs those 
actively engaged in helping man by their 
wits are most intelligent. Retrievers and 
bird dogs, collies and hounds, probably 
come first; next guardians and protectors, 
the mastiff, the 5t. Bernard, and also the 
terriers and Airedales. The larger breeds 
of dogs, as a rule, have more brains than 
the smaller ones, though they do not 
make as much show of them until emer- 
gency arises. "he yard dog who dis- 
tinguishes between people, allowing rep- 
utable-looking ones to enter and keeping 
disreputable-looking ones out, shows dis- 
crimination, and this quality usually be- 
longs to big dogs. Of course, as has been 
said, dogs differ according to the individ- 
ual, but the above comparative estimates 


are true in the main, according to animal 
psychologists. 

The bulldog, who is not to be confused 
with the bull-terrier, is more stupid than 
other dogs. His name he gets from the use 
he was formerly put to, that of seizing 
young bullocks by the nose and dragging 
them down. He was also used in the 
brutal sport of bull-baiting in England. 
But he was trained to one thing, and one 
thing alone—to seize and hold on like 

im death. This takes courage, but not 

rains. We speak of bulldog tenacity, 

meaning this quality of not turning a 
thing loose. People with bulldog faces 
usually have the trait, but are not re- 
markable for intelligence. 

The bulldog has been given a bad name, 
and one he does not deserve. He is 
affectionate and obedient to those he 
loves—in fact, he is one of the most 
affectionate of all dogs. Unless trained to 
be brutal, he is even of a peaceable dispo- 
sition. Also, he has more discretion than 
is usually attributed to him. Many a bull- 
dog in Western towns will turn respect- 
fully aside when a long, rangy collie comes 
along. This is no reflection on his courage. 
If there's any creature in the world who, 
once in a fight, will see it through to the 
bitter end, that creature is the bulldog. 

Dogs have retained some of their wild 
ways—they still bay the rhoon; they still 
bury food in the earth, and then torget 
it, usually; they still turn round and 
round before lying down. This last trait 
harks back to the time when they slept 
in the open and turned round and round 
to tread heather and brushes into a bed. 
Now they go through the same motion, 
though the bed is a rug before the fire. 


OU can judge the intelligence of man 

partly by his vocabulary. Words are 
nothing but symbols for thoughts, and the 
more thoughts we have the more symbols 
we need. Animals have their thoughts 
and emotions, and have also sounds and 
gestures which express them. 

The horse has five distinct kinds of 
neigh, easily distinguished. ‘The neigh of 
pleasure and welcome, of love and desire, 
of anger and battle, of terror, of pain. 
Also he has certain gestures. He pricks 
his ears forward to welcome you, and 
flattens them to repulse you. He paws the 
earth to show impatience. 

The dog has many sounds and gestures. 
Think of the different kinds of bark he 


out of them if you could rep 


has. You could almost make a dictionary 
roduce the 
sounds: the bark of joy, of fine feelings, of 
welcome to another, of anger, of chal- 
lenge, the yelp of pain, of fear. Think how 
expressive is his tail, if he has one. "The 
gentle waving motion that indicates con- 
tentment; the violent wig-wagging that 
shows pleasure; the stiff, erect tail-of pride 
and anger, the tucked tail of shrinking and 
cowardice. His ears, also, he uses to 
express emotions, either pleasurable or 
otherwise, He shows his teeth, also, in 
both menace and pleasure, very much 
like the man, who smiles when he is 
pleased, and who also smiles when his 
anger has reached white heat. 

ou can tell whether the man's smile 
means danger or not by the expression in 
his eyes; so with the dog, for no creature’s 
eyes except man's show so many and 
varied emotions. 

Our noble qualities, and our ignoble 
ones as well, are duplicated in the dog. 
He is very jealous—jealous of his skill, 
jealous of his master's attentions. He 
guards that which is his own, growling 
when another dog approaches his food, 
though he may have more than he wants. 

But, as is fitting, the figures of speech 
that describe our finest qualities come 
from the dog. “Faithful as a dog” we 
say when we want to express the last 
word in fidelity; "doglike devotion,” 
when we want to describe a devotion that 
asks no questions and stops at no sacrifice. 

Near an old church in Edinburgh is a 
monument to a dog, Gray Friars Bobby— 

a dog who for fourteen years, in heat and 
cold, during fair weather and foul, and 
during nights and days, never, except for 
a few brief intervals, left the grave of his 
master, buried there. A restaurant keeper 
in the neighborhood fed him; he appeared 
at the kitchen door, ate, and went back to 
his vigil. People passing along the street 
saw him growold and feeble, and one morn- 
ing found him prostrate on the grave, dead. 

Here, in the animal world, as in ours, 
we find “the last full measure of devo- 
tion.” From the foolish chicken to the 
intelligent dog we see our traits dupli- 
cated. ‘The absurd ones, the mean ones, 
the noble ones—all have their counter- 
part out in the barnyard, where the hog 
grunts and the gobbler struts, and the 
rooster crows and the cat watches the 
mouse hole—and the dog follows close at 
his master’s heels. 


The Experiences of a Magician 


a ticket to Syracuse!” retorted the agent. 

For a minute I stared at him—then I 
drew a long breath and answered: “Oh! 
all right!" To myself I said: “So be it! 
‘The question has been settled for me." 

On the train to Syracuse I paid an extra 
dollar to ride in the parlor car, because 
Herrmann was there. But although I 
sat directly opposite him, he apparently 
never even saw me. That piqued me, and 
at Syracuse I got a seat in the front row at 
the theatre. “PIL make him notice mel" 
I said to myself. 

Probably I did! But I didn't realize that 


I was making him notice me unfavorably. 


(Continued from page 34) 


I wanted him to ask me to come up on the 
stage. But a magician doesn't pick nerv- 
ous or “fresh” people from his audience, 
and Herrmann must have thought me one 
or the other, so I was ignored. 

I didn't have money enough to trail 
the great man any farther, so I decided to 
go out to Detroit, where my parents were 
then living, and inform them of my change 
in plans—from the ministry to a magi- 
cian's career. But, as might have been 
expected, they did not respond enthu- 
siastically and, as I had no money, I 
spent the next six months helping my 
father in his business and studying a book 


on magic which I had at last obtained. 

One day I happened to see a man 
peeling potatoes for a restaurant, and 
that gave me an idea. I bought a hundred 
small kitchen knives and, with the aid of 
some wire, made them into potato peelers. 
Then having got together a paraphernalia 
for some tricks, I went to the front door of 


-our house, hat in hand, rang the bell, and 


asked for "Mr. Thurston." When my 
father came, I addressed him as if I were 
a total stranger. 

“Mr. Thurston,” I said, “I am going 
to be a magician. I thought I'd let you 
know before I start out." 
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Dental Science 


Has Now Found a Film Combatant 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


À New Way to Save Teeth 


Millions of teeth are being cleaned in a new way. 
Able authorities have tested and approved it. And lead- 
ing dentists all over America are now urging its adoption. 

The great tooth wrecker is a slimy film. It causes 
most tooth troubles. It clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. Ordinary brushing methods do not end it. 
So that film, despite your brushing, may do a ceaseless 
damage. 

That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea--now a common trouble. 


Active Pepsin Now Applied 


Dental science, after years of searching, has found a 
way to combat that film. Its efficiency has been proved 
beyond all question. Now the method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent, and at least a million people 
have adopted it already. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 

Pepsin long seemed impossible. It must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless activating method, and 
thus opened a new dental era. 


The Results Are Apparent 


The results are quick and apparent. They can be 


seen and felt. A test is a revelation. So we send a 
10-Day Tube to all who ask and let results convince them. 


Make this test and you will know what clean teeth 
mean. There are few things more important. 


Pepsodentl 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A pepsin tooth paste which conforms in every way 
with modern dental requirements. 


Accept This 
Ten-Day Test 


Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Then note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy 
film. See how teeth whiten as 
the fixed film disappears. This 
simple test will tell you what 
is best for you and yours. 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 903, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 


Address ss 
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He took it as a joke, even when I re- 
peated it with all the determination I could 
express. Finally he laughed, took some 
change out of lis pocket, and remarked: 

“Well, it shall never be said that I did 
nor pee my son a start in life.” 

ith that he handed me a quarter! 
He couldn’t believe I was in earnest, 
thought it was only fun. But I meant it. 
Loading myself up with my tricks and 
potato peelers I started out. All my 
money had gone to buy those materials, 
so the quarter he gave me was all I had. 
Going down-town, I stood on the corner 
watching the street cars, and when one 
came along marked “Wyandotte,” I 
asked the fare. 

“Fifteen cents,” was the reply. 


I went to Wyandotte. It was just as 
*J people were going home for supper, and 
I easily drew a crowd by performing some 
of my tricks. I would do tricks, then sell 
potato peelers; more tricks, more potato 
peelers; and so on until I had sold my 
whole stock. 

That was my start as a magician. Be- 
fore long I was hired by Sells Circus at 
six dollars a week; and I think the 
happiest moment of my life was when I 
found myself on the circus train and 
realized that I was there, my fare being 
paid, because I was a hired magician. 

Incidentally, I acted as announcer for 
the side shows; and this led me to join 
some of the “freaks” when they went on 
the road as a separate show. We wan- 
dered around for several months; but as 
the two managers were hard drinkers and 
used the receipts for whisky, the rest of 
us didn't get any pay. We slept in the 
halls where the show was given, ‘had 
almost nothing to eat, and washed our 
own clothes—what we had. 

After six months of this, we fired the 
managers and I took charge. We couldn’t 
afford to travel by train, so we played 
in country schoolhouses, hiring a wagon 
to drive us from place to place. Later, 
I played in all sorts of queer joints in the 

est—mining camps, for instance. 

One of these places was Boulder, a 
tough camp near up the Canadian line. I 
was to be part of the program at a dance 
and gambling hall where a fight broke out 
about every fifteen minutes. At that 
time, I had developed a trick—one that 
I still use—in which a pack of cards is put 
into a goblet, and several cards, named by 
people in the audience, rise one by one to 
the top of the glass. 

I was in the midst of this trick, and had 
just turned to set the glass on a table, 
when it shivered to pieces in my hand. I 
turned to see what had happened, and 
found that another fight had just broken 
loose and that one of the combatants had 
fired the bullet that broke my glass. 

I was in a dilemma. The trick was 
spoiled—and yet I was afraid to say so to 
an audience so handy with a gun as that 
one was! I had only a few minutes to de- 
cide what to do; but it is a fact that 
necessity 1s the mother of invention. For 
by the time the fight was settled and the 
audience ready to pay attention to me, 
I had devised a better way of doing the 
trick! A way which made it possible not 
only to have the card rise to the top of the 
glass, but actually leave it and float in the 
air. It is amazing how the mind works 
under the impetus of dire necessity. 


Not long after that, I again saw Herr- 
mann, this time in Denver, and had an 
opportunity to do that same card trick 
for him. I was proud enough to walk on 
air when he confessed that he could not 
explain it. And when the Denver paper 
had a two-column article about me the 
next morning, I thought my fortune was 
made. I was getting twenty dollars a 
week then, but by the time my expenses 
were pad I had only about three dollars 
left. With this I bought some stationery, 
stamps, and also some copies of the paper 
with the article. Then I went around to 
the hotels and restaurants and gathered 
up the copies people had thrown away. 

I cut out the. article, enclosed it in a 
letter about “The Man That Mystified 
Herrmann" and, having sent it to as 
many managers as I could, sat down to 
wait for the engagements I was confident 
would be offered me. 

But I did not get a single reply. Not 
one! Apparently nobody knew or cared. 
So I simply struggled along as best I 
could sah the cheap little engagements 
which barely kept me alive. 

Gradually, however, I worked east 
until I reached New York—the goal of 
every actor or showman of any descrip- 
tion. From office to office, from manager 
to manager, from agent to agent, I went; 
always turned down, never offered even a 
chance. Finally, with the courage of 
despair, I went to one agent, Walter 
Plimmer, walked into his office, and shut 
the door behind me. I had taken some of 
my tricks along, and I told him I wanted 
him to see what I could do. 

“Oh, Thurston,” he said, "I've seen it 
allea hundred times!" 

“You haven't seen me a hundred 
times!" I retorted. “You haven't seen 
me once! But you're going to see me now.” 


ND with that I went to work. It’s a 
long story, but the result was that, 
from this desperate expedient, I did get 
a week’s engagement—at fifty dollars— 
in “two-a-day” vaudeville with Tony 
Pastor. I’ll never forget my first day at 
his theatre. I was dead broke, not a cent 
to my name. My landlady—bless her 
kind heart!—loaned me sixty-five cents 
to put an “ad” in the paper, for I had 
to have an assistant. A nine-year-old 
colored boy, George, was the only person 
who responded, so I engaged him. That 
was twenty-one years ago, and George 
is still with me. 

I had him come to my room and help 
me carry my things to the theatre for the 
afternoon performance. They were so 
heavy that the landlady again came to the 
rescue with a loan of twenty-five cents, 
ten of which went for car fare for George 
and me, while I spent ten more for coffee 
and cakes. At the theatre I borrowed 
stuff for make-up; but as I didn’t know 
how to apply it, I looked like a wild 
Indian when 1 
—when I came to put on my threadbare 
" dress suit” —I found to my horror that 
the vest had been left at home! 

The time for my act was fast approach- 
ing, but I dashed qut to the stage man- 
ager, told him breathlessly that 1 would 
be back in a few minutes, ran to a Third 
Avenue car, ran from that to my house, 

t my vest, boarded the car again—and 

ound I hadn't a cent to pay my fare. 
The conductor put me off, I must have 


had finished. And finally, . 


looked like a crazy man anyway, and I 
had to run all the way back to the theatre. 
When I reached there, panting, breathless, 
my face streaked with perspiration mixed 
with paint, I had to goon at once. Nothing 
was right—I was shaking with exhaustion 
and nervousness, and I did wretchedly. 

It seemed the end of everything for 
me. I had got my chance, and failed. 
Fearing that if Pastor saw me, he would 
tell me I couldn’t go on again, not even 
that night, I sneaked out of the theatre 
and went home. But I was back early 
that evening, taking time to prepare 
quietly and thoroughly for my next ap- 
pearance, and that time I got a reception 
which settled my future then and there. 
When I came off, Mr. Pastor was waiting 
in the wings. Putting his arm around my 
shoulders, heaaid: “ My boy, you did well!" 

It was a kindly ind generous act, the 
sort of thing that means more than any 
amount of money to the youngster who 
is trying to succeed, the kind of thing he 
remembers gratefully all his life. It was 
the first smile. Fortune had deigned to 
give me; and I have found that it is the 
first smile that is hardest to win. Fortune, 
once you have forced her to smile on you, 
is likely to keep on smiling if you keep on 
doing your part. 

Since then I have gone all over the 
world, have played before kings; have 
sometimes received as much as fivé thou- 
sand dollars a week. But I don't think 
that any recognition ever meant as much 
to me as Tony Pastor's arm over m 
shoulder and his kindly assurance that 
had ''done well." 

In my experience as a magician I have 
learned many curious and interesting 
things about people, and since you who 
read this are the very people I have 
studied, perhaps you will like to know 
what I have found out about you. 

When you go to a magician's show and 
are completely baffled by his tricks, you 
need not think it is because you are dull. 
I assure you that an audience of stupid 
people would be the very last kind a 
magician would choose. On the contrary, 
the easiest person to mystify is often the 
most intelligent one. 

When I ask people in the audience to 
come up on the stage and watch a trick, 
there are generally quite a number of 
volunteers. I can see them plainly—for 
the lights in the house are turned on— 
and some of them I ignore, while I en- 
courage others. 

Am I trying to pick out the ones that 
look like "boobs" because I think they 
are stupid? Not at all. I want the ones 
who seem to be thoughtful, earnest, and 
intelligent. I don't want stupid people, 
and I will try to explain why. 


"THE first thing I do, when a man 
reaches the stage, is to shake hands 
with him, at the same time taking hold of 
his arm with a firm grip so as to get his 
attention. Then perhaps I say to him: 

“I am going to do so and so, and I want 
you to watch sharply and see if you can 
detect how it is done." 

Now a man with a vague, wandering 
sort of mind cannot concentrate on any- 
thing. He cannot even listen closely. 
Instead of following what I am saying, his 
thoughts go blundering around—and his 
eyes follow them. That is precisely what 
I do not want. 
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p The eal TOBACCONESS 
of the Pipe 


For the full enjoyment of the blessing of good tobacco you'll never 
beat a well seasoned pipe. Since the days of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
patron saint of all good pipe smokers, no one has ever devised a 
means of getting closer to the genial heart of Nature’s gracious gift 
to man. “The man who smokes thinks like a sage and acts like a 
Samaritan,” says Lord Lytton. No tribute to the pipe was ever truer. 


Try tobacco in whatever form he will, the true devotee returns 


E MS Tobacco Co, again and again to his pipe as the highest form of tobacco enjoyment. 


In time of stress, in perplexity, in the quiet hour with good books, 
“when good fellows get together," a-foot or on wheels, a-field or 
a-float—his pipe is a man's true friend and boon companion. 


AN D a good pipe at its best is a pipe filled with Velvet. 
What is Velvet? Notordinary Burley tobacco— not 
a mixture of Burley or other tobaccos— but the rich, 
mellow Burley tobacco grown only in the limestone 


section of old Kentucky. Write to Velvet Joe, 4241 
À Folsom Avenue, St. Louis, 

Then follows two years’ natural ageing in the wood. — eiua FREE TT 
You know what that means. 


Here's the long and short of it: Velvet is the finest 
smoking tobacco grown—naturally matured by long age- 
ing—manufactured right—honest from start to finish. 


Couldn't be better at any price. 
petra adt 


There are a lot of pipefuls 
in each big generous tin of 
Velvet, and each pipeful is 
good tobacco at its best. 
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ONG before that boy of yours shall finally go 
out to make his own way he has started to 
leave home mentally. 

At this vital period, especially now at this glad 
Christmas season, you can do Your Boy no greater 
kindness than to put into his hands The American 
Boy, the one all-boy magazine that supplements 
home and school as friendly companion and wise 
counsellor of more than 500,000 spirited American 
boys. Without preaching, without moralizing, but 
through live, healthy, clean and intensely interest- 
ing stories The American Boy gives boysa pre- 
vious understanding of the world they can get in 
no other way. 

The Christmas gift QUICKEST to buy, EASIEST 
to sen, SUREST to please. Repeats itself every 
month. 


A THE B 
**The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for 
Boys in All the World'* 


Give yourself an idea of the sparkling features 
that will make The American Boy entertaining 
and helpfaül. “No greater exponent of the joyous 
outdoors exists than Enos A. Mills, naturalist and 
lecturer. Every month in 1920 he will delight The 
American Boy's readers. 

"Boys Who Used Their Brains" is a fascinating 
series about boys who have overcome handicaps 
and won success. Inspiringand helpful to any boy. 

Departments on fine, helpful hobbies. 

Because boys rarely p aclear idea of the world as It is, 
THE AMERICAN BOY will publish articles that explain 
government and public affairs: that will help your boy find 
where his abilities lie: that clearly define the relation of his 
school to later life: and many others that will ald in making 
him strong and clean-hearted as he enters manhood. 

Prof. Brander Matthews, of Columbia, says: "THE 
AMERICAN BOY'S fiction tends to inculcate independence 
and self-reliance. Itshows the value of character as well 
as cleverness. It would help a healthy boy to become a 
healthy man.” Tear off the coupon; solve the Christmas 
problem now for your boy—and others ! 
$2 for a whole year, 20c a copy on news-stands 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 

No. 111 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 111 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
[i you want a Christmas Gift Card sent to] 
the boy put an (X) in this square O 
Herewlth find 
BOY for one year, 
mas issue to 


Nam 


00, for which send THE AMERICAN 
ginning with December, 1919, Christ- 


Stree 
City. State 
Your ina inet 


Address 


If you want to make presents to more boys, 
paste this coupon on a sheet, add their names 
and addresses, remitting at $2.00 each. 


Wonderful, New, Easy, Scientific System. 

Boyd Syllabic. 100 to 150 words a minute in 30 days guaranteed. 

No "shading," no 'word-signs." Dictation first week. Typewrit- 

Free. Send today for Catalog and Money-Back Guarantee. 
511 Reaper Block, Chicago, 


But the man with a mind trained to pay 
attention, and to concentrate on the thing 
which attracts his attention, listens to 
me, and involuntarily thinks of what I 
want him to think about. Therefore, he 
will see what I want him to see. Whereas 


| the man with the wandering mind may 


see something I don’t want him to see. In 
other words, he uses his eyes, not his mind. 
And as a rule, the magician's enemy is the 
eye, not the intelligence, of a spectator. 

I have been asked hundreds of times 
what is the hardest “stunt” I do; and I 
answer, without hesitation, that the most 
difficult thing in my work as a magician 
is to handle you, the audience. Every 
minute of the time I am on the stage I am 
talking. And all the time I am telling you 
to do what I want you to do—although 
you do not know this. In many of my 
tricks, it is because I get the attention of 
your minds, and so control your eyes, thac 

succeed in fooling you. 

In one of my acts I have a cabinet to 
show how "spirits" are “materialized.” 
I have received letters from people telling 
me of their surprise and joy when they 
recognized in these materializations cer- 
tain of their friends and relatives who had 
died. One man wrote me that he and 
several companions had concentrated 
their thoughts on three spirits, whom he 
named; and that those three spirits ap- 
peared in the cabinet absolurely “true to 
life." At the same time, someone else 
told me that he recognized three of Ais 


| spirit friends. That is, they saw what 


they wanted to see. 

It seems to me there is a good practical 
application of that lesson. T pod lock for 
the things you want to find in your wife, 
your husband, your children, you are 
pretty certain to see those things. 

'To go back to stage magic, next to the 
strain of handling my audience, my 
greatest anxiety is about my assistants. [I 
haveabout twenty persons in my company, 
not counting an equal number who are not 
on the pay roll, except for their “keep.” 
This latter contingent includes a lioness, 
a donkey, ducks, geese, rabbits, pigs, and 
pigeons. 

We have almost daily rehearsals; and 
yet I can never be certain that there 
won’t be a hitch somewhere. But, no 
matter what happens, or fails to happen, 
I must be ready to meet the situation in- 
stantly. And I must do it as if it were just 
a regular part of the program. 


HERE is a common belief that India 

is the home of wonderful magic. I 
can’t tell you how many times people have 
said to me: “Your tricks are wonderful, 
Mr. Thurston; but how I do want to see 
the magic of India! That marvelous rope 
trick, for instance." 

Of course you have heard of this 
“marvelous rope trick." According to 
reports, the magician takes a coil of rope, 
throws one end of it into the air, where it 
remains stationary. A boy then climbs 
the rope—and vanishes. 

Marvelous, indeed! The only trouble is 
that there is no such trick. The report of it 
grew out of a simple trick with a rope 
which has a copper wire in the end section. 
This copper wire is straightened out as the 
magician handles the rope, so that part of 
it does stand erect. That’s all there is to 
it. The boy who climbs the rope and van- 
ishes is a feature that grew up through 


much enlarging on the original story. 

I have been in India for months. In 
Calcutta I had all the best magicians 
brought to my hotel. I saw all the tricks 
that they could do. And the best ones 
they could show me were tricks that had 
been brought back to India by natives 
who had been among the Midway at- 
tractions at the World’s Fair in Chicago! 

To come back to how you yourselves 
react toward it, here is one interesting 
thing I have discovered: The bigger a man 
i mean the bigger in character and 

oition—the less small vanity he has. 
Fhe man of little mind sometimes shows 
resentment if I pull a live rabbit from 
under his coat, or take an egg out of his 
mouth. The audience laughs, of course, 
and his precious dignity is hurt because 
he thinks they are RA a at him. The 
man of real consequence, however, 
doesn’t think of his dignity. He is in- 
terested in the trick itself. 


"THE magician has many chances to see 
this trait of vanity. For instance, it is 
a curious fact that great numbers of 

eople like to “act” and to show off when 
b them on the stage. Up to a certain 
point, I encourage this. One reason why 
the audience thinks these volunteers are 
confederates is because many of them, 
young men especially, furnish a good deal 
of comedy. But it is all done on the spur 
of the moment, in response to my sug- 
gestions. 

You, out in the audience, do not see or 
hear me tell them how to behave, but I 
am doing it all the time. And as I have 
found that almost every human being is 
susceptible to praise, I use that knowledge 
to encourage them. 

“That’s fine!” I say tothem. “Are youan 
actor? You must have been on the stage!" 

This works very well with most people; 
but occasionally—pretty often, too—it 
goes to their heads. They are intoxicated 
by the laughter and applause and try to 
be the whole show. 

Women behave very differently from 
men when they come up to watch a trick. 
Of course I cut out all the comedy in their 
case. No woman wants to made 
ridiculous at any time. And, what is more, 
we men do not want her to be made ridicu- 
lous. I would not dream of doing a 
“comedy stunt” with a woman from the 
audience. If I had so little sense of 
delicacy as to attempt it, I am certain 
that it would meet with cold disapproval 
from the spectators; for there is a funda- 
mental chivalry toward women, in spite 
of our modern laxity in manners. 

When women come onto the stage in 
my performance, they are very serious and 
earnest about it. I said that I liked to 
have just that type of person. Yes! But 
I would rather have it embodied in a man 
than in a woman! Because women have an 
uncanny cleverness in detecting deception. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
the most interesting things I have 
learned about people are these: Their love 
of mystery—of something they cannot 
explain; their desire to show their clever- 
ness by claiming to know “how it is 
done;" the vanity of little minds, and the 
lack of self-consciousness in “big” people; 
the instinct of women, and the chivalry 
of men; and—most striking of all—the 
wish to believe in the supernatural, espe- 
cially in some evidence of life after death. 
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How “Silent Simms” Became 
a Master of Speech 


u OU are exasperating beyond words,” shot 
out Mr. Worden. "Why didn't you keep 
Mr. Truesdale here? You knew I would 
be back in ten minutes.” 

Harry Simms gulped hard, and replied weakly, 
“I did try to keep him here, Mr. Worden, but he 
wouldn't stay.” 

"What? Wouldn't stay even ten minutes? Why, 
you could have kept him that long without his 
realizing it. Why didn't you talk to him about the 
weather, about peace, about the price of potatoes, 
about anything? " 

This wasn't the first calling down I had heard 
Simms get. He had been with the firm for eight 
years and had reached the point where he was as 
much a fixture around the office as the desk or the 
chairs. He was a slow-going, steady plugger, earn- 
ing $40 a week. He managed to keep busy in the 
Sales Department, keeping records of salesmen's rc- 
ports. No one around the office seemed to notice 
him. He was so quiet that the only things 
that would start him talking were such 
momentous events as the beginning of the 
war or the end of the war. Even when his 
baby was born, Harry said only three words 
—"[t's a boy." ? 

It wasn't long before we nicknamed him 
" Silent Simms.” 

Yet the " Silent Simms” of two years 
ago is now our Sales Manager, regarded 
as oae of the most brilliant men in our 
organization, getting an annual salary that 
runs close to five figures, and is slated 
for the vice-presidency! 

How all this happened in so short a 

time makes one of the most remarkable 
stories of success I have ever heard. But 
let Harry tell the story as he told it to 
me when | asked him point-blank what 
sort of magic he used in transforming 
himself. 
"Well" said Harry, "you remember 
when Mr. Truesdale came in that day and 
I could not hold him for ten minutes un- 
til the Chief got back? And when the 
Chief «ame back and found Truesdale 
gone, how he bawled me out? That in- 
cident marked the turning point of my 
life. | made up my mind that I was go- 
ing to live down the nickname of ‘Silent 
Simms,’ that had fastened itself upon me 
to a point where I hardly spoke to my 
wife. | was just afraid. I had almost 
forgotten how to use my tongue. Perhaps 
l got that way because every time I opened my 
mouth I ‘ put my foot in it.’ I was slain 
in wrong. .| would give instructions then 
have to spend twerty minutes trying to explain 
them. I would dictate a letter and then have to 
write five more to explain the first one. I would 
try to explain an idea to the Chief and would get 
so flustered that | couldn't make myself under- 
stood at all. In my social life I became almost 
a hermit. We never went out because I was 
like a sphinx among people. I was the best lis- 
tener you ever saw and the worst talker. 

* Well, when the Chief called me down that 
day it was the 'straw that broke the camel's 
back.” It was the most humiliating experience 
I ever went through. I had been with the firm 
8 years—was getting $40 a week—and was the 
office ‘football.’ I went home that night de- 
termined to learn how to talk convincingly, in- 
terestingly, and forcibly, so that I could hold 

e not only for ten minutes, 

t by the hour. No more of the silent stuff 
for me. I had no more idea of how to do it than 
have of how to jump across the ocean, but I 
that I wanted to do it, and I knew that 
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I would never get anywhere until | did do it. 
It took a shock to make me realize what it was 
that was holding me down to the grind of detail 
work, but when I finally realized why I was called 
‘Silent Simms’ | began to investigate all that 
had been written on the subject of talking. I 
did not want to become a public speaker—what I 
wanted was the ability to talk as a business asset. 
l bought numberless books on public speaking, 
but they all taught oratory, and were so compli- 
cated that | gave up almost in discouragement. 
I continued my search, however, and was rewarded 
a few weeks later by hearing about the work of 
Dr. Frederick Houk Law, who was conducting a 
course in business talking and public speaking. 

" You may be sure that I lost no time in at- 
tending the lectures. I went after them as 
eagerly as a hungry wolf goes after food. To 
my great surprise and pleasure I grasped the 
secret of being a convincing talker—the secret | 
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— the chief wired me lo come back and gave me 
Morgan's job as the sales manager. 


had needed all my life—almost in the first. lesson. 

“Almost at once I learned why I was afraid to 
stand up and talk to others. I learned how to 
talk to a number of people at the same time. 
I learned how to make people listen to every 
word [ said. I learned how to say things inter- 
estingly, forcibly and convincingly. | learned how 
to listen while others talked. I learned how 
to say exactly what | meant. I learned when to be 
humorous with telling effect, and how to avoid 
being humorous at the wrong time. 

“ More important than these vital fundamen- 
tals were the actual examples of what things to 
say and when to say them to meet every condition. 
I found that there was a knack in making reports 
to my superiors. I found that there was a right 
and wrong way to make complaints, to answer 
complaints, to give estimates, to issue orders, 
to give opinions, to bring people around to my way 
of thinking without antagonizing them, and about 
how to banks for a loan. Then, of course, 
there were also lessons on ing before large 
audiences, advice on how to material for talk- 
ing and speaking, actual rules on how to talk to 
friends, to servants, and even to children. 


"And the whole thing was so simple that in a sin- 
gle evening I learned the secrets that turned me into 
a very dynamo of ambition. | knew that I had at 
last found the road to Mastery of Speech. I began 
to apply the principles at once, and found that my 
words were electrifying people. | began to get 
things done. I began to put a new kind of ginger into 
my letters, into my memoranda, into my talks with 
customers, and with people in the office. In a little 
three minute talk with the Chief I nearly floored 
him with some ideas that had been in my mind for 
years, but which I had always been afraid to men- 
tion. It wasn't long before | was taken off my old 
desk and put at the city salesman's desk. You 
know how I made good. Seems almost like a dream 
now. Then, a short time later, | was given Roger's 
job on the road, in the hardest territory we have. 
And when I began to break records there the Chief 
wired me to come back and gave me Morgan's 
job as the sales manager when Morgan was put 
in charge of the Seattle office. 

“ This great change came over me simply 
as a result of my having learned how to 
talk. I imagine there are thousands of 
others who are in the same boat in which 
| found myself and who could become 
big money-makers if they only learned 
the secret of being a convincing talker.” 


When Harry Simms finished, I asked him 
if 1 could not have the benefit of Dr. Law's 
Course and he told me that only recently 
Dr. Law had prepared a complete course in 
printed form which contained exactly the 
same instructions as he had given in his 
lectures. I sent for it and found it to be 
exactly as he stated. After studying the 
eight simple lessons ] began to realize that 
Simms’ success was the natural outcome of 
real ability to talk. For my own success 
with the Course has been as great as his. 
I can never thank Simms enough for telling 
me about Dr. Law's Course in Business 
Talking and Public Speaking. 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident is The Independent Corpora- 
tion, publishers of “ Mastery of Speech,” 
Dr. Law's Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking, that once you have an 
opportunity to see in your own home how 
you can, in one hour, learn the secret of 
speaking and how you can apply the prin- 
ciples of effective speech under all condi- 
tions, that they are willing to send you the Course 
on free examination. 

Don't send any money. Merely mail the coupon or write 
a letter and the complete course will be sent, all charges pre- 
paid, at once. If you are not entirely satisfied, send it back 
any time within five days after you receive it and you will 


and 
send only $5 in full payment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now before this remark- 
able offer is withdrawn. 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporatio 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-121, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law's “ Mas! of 

Speech,” a Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking 

in eight lessons. 1 will either remail the Course to you within 

fiya duo s Bo NOB or'sand yon $3 ia Full payant of 
urse. 
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“He smokes a pipe" 


They were talking by telephone: 
“I’m afraid I've got to ask him to cash a 
check. I know his family, but I've never hap- 
ed to meet him. Tell me what Guthrie's 
fike, won't you?" 
“Don’t worry about that, but go right ahead 
and ask him. He's the real stuff. He's con- 
siderable of a man in this town, but he smokes 


a pipe." 

“Oh, he smokes a pipe, does he? I get 

u." 

Why is it that when you learn that an emi- 
nent citizen smokes a pipe, you know right off 
that he's probably a regular fellow? 

It means that he puts on no lugs. 

It means that he has those natural, genial 
impulses that help to make a regular fellow. 

Now, he doesn't neces- 
sarily have those genial 
impulses entirely because 
he smokes a pipe. 

Others besides pipe- 
smokers have them. 

But so large a num- 
ber of pipe-smokers are 
good fellows that when 
you hear, “He 
smokes a pipe," 
you just know that 
you'll probably 
like that man, not 
after some hard 
luck and a few long, 
hard winters, but 
right away. Why is 
it? 

Of course, every- 
one knows that a 
good smoke after a good meal puts a man into 
the very friendliest state of mind. A 

A good meal has a lot to do with making 
a man feel genial—and yet, you'll hear many 
a frank smoker declare, “Yes, certainly I enjoy 
my meal, but all the time I'm thinking how 
good a smoke'll taste afterwards." 

And there you are! 

All we know is that when a man throws 
himself back in the big chair and lights up, 
a big Saint Bernard has nothing on him for 
benevolence of feelings. 

He drops all the petty irritations of the day. 
He hasn't a trouble in the world provided 
he's got a pipeful of his tobacco. 

Just any old kind of smoking tobacco won't 
do. It has to be just your kind, you know 
that. 

We don't know whether Edgeworth is just 
your kind or not. 

We would like to find out. If you'll venture 
a postcard, we'll venture the rest. 

Merely send us your name and address 
together with that of the dealer filling your 
smoking needs and we will gladly send you 
generous samples of Edgeworth in both forms— 
Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is compressed into 
cakes, then cut into thin, moist slices. Take 
a slice and just rub it up for a moment between 
abe hands. That gives you an average pipe- 
load. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed has that rub- 
bing up already done for you. You pour it 
straight from can to pipe. It packs well and 
it-burns evenly all the way through from top 
to bottom. 

For the free samples we should like to 
submit for your judgment, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 25 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or Ready- 


Rubbed for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


A Fool and His Money 


By G. 


O-DAY, at forty odd years of age, 

I hold an important post in one of 

the great industrial corporations; 
not the most important post, for reasons 
which I well know, which my associates 
and my bankers know, and which will be- 
come apparent as my story proceeds. 

To the public at large I am a successful 
business man, having a home far beyond 
the average. My family maintains quite 
as good an appearance as any in the com- 
munity. But if the public only knew! 

I was born in a Southern city, the son 
of an exceedingly proud and capable 
mother and, though he constantly denied 
it, of a father who was also proud. | was 
one of nine children. Yet my mother 
found time not only to raise her family 
well, but also to contribute frequently to 
magazines and to write novels. 

owever, she had absolutely no con- 
ception of the value of a dollar, and—I 
say it in all respect to her memory—she 
was what is called a “social climber,” so 
much so, in fact, that she was constantly 
in debt, unbeknown to my father. 

At one time, when my father's business 
required him to move to the Central West, 
my mother was so much in debt that as 
the furniture was being moved from the 
house to the railroad car for transporta- 
tion the sheriff put in an appearance and 
demanded payments for amounts due 
local tradesmen. My mother was com- 
pelled to sell securities which she had pur- 
chased with money earned from her 
writings, and to borrow from a neighbor, 
before the sheriff would release our house- 
hold goods. My father was away at the 
time and this was all unknown to him. 

At the age of fourteen I had shown un- 
usual physical development, had com- 
pleted the grammar grades of school, and 
was known as a bright pupil. But I then 
refused to go on with my education. Be- 
cause of this fact, I was considered the 
“black sheep" in my family, and was told 
I would never make much of a success in 


life. 


HEN I was informed by, my father 
that I must go either to school or to 
work, I chose the latter, as I wanted more 
money than he was giving me. I had cer- 
tain very definite ideas, also, as to the social 
urposes to which the money was to be put. 
owever, I was perfectly sincere in my 
desire to earn my own way. Work has 
never been my Nemesis. 

I secured a job in a grocery at six dollars 
per week, which was big pay for a boy of 
my age in those days. Need I say that 
my mother was horrified that I, a son of 
hers, should ally himself with the grocer— 
to whom she was in debt? As for my father, 
he said nothing—at first. 

The man for whom I worked handled 
about a car of barreled kerosene a week, 
and it was part of my duty to help unload 
the full barrels and to load the empties. 
My father, returning from out of town one 
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night, saw me rolling kerosene barrels, 
and when I returned home for dinner in- 
formed me that I was to give up the job 
at once. As he put it, “No son of mine 
shall do work of that kind." 

Right there he gave me a totally wrong 
idea of the honesty of labor. Right there 
he gave me the impression that nothing 
was “good enough” for a son of his. 

From the time I left the grocery, until I 
was eighteen, I had three jobs, all of 
which were eminently respectable in the 
eyes of my father and mother. But I used 
every dollar to purchase apparel which 
measured up to that of what my family 
considered my "social set.” And, in 
addition, I was in debt, although I did not 
dare tell my father. If I can claim any 
virtue at all, I can say that debts bothered 
me tremendously, and that I have never 
failed to pay what I owe. My desire to 
spend, I received from my mother; my 
desire to pay, from my father. 


WHEN I was eighteen I realized what a 
grievous mistake I had made in not 
continuing my education. In talking over 
the matter with my mother, it seemed 
that she had long wished that one of her 
sons should enter the ministry. Regard- 
less of my total unfitness for it, I tried to 
please her; and, as fate would have it, I 
worked in a grocery early mornings and 
late at night, studying between times, to 
prepare myself to enter college. During 
that time Fannie practically every 
cent I earned to the payment of my board 
at home, my father not being in sympathy 
with my endeavors. But later, during 
my two years in college, I got deeper and 
deeper in debt. 

I always knew that in preparing for the 
ministry I was “barking up the wrong 
tree;" but it was only after two years of 
college work that I got up enough courage 
to announce that fact to my familv. 

When I was between eighteen and nine- 
teen, I met and fell in love with one of 
the best women whom God ever created. 

I left college, and after several minor 
Jobs I became a bookkeeper, again work- 
ing in a grocery, where I earned the mu- 
nificent salary of ten dollars per week. 

I had then reached the age of twenty- 
three and had married my good wife. 
Temporarily, I was wise enough to turn 
over my earnings to her. And at the end 
of the der eleven months of our married 
life, do you know what that dear girl had 
done? She had clothed and fed us both 
well and had saved one hundred dollars, 
which paid all the expenses in connection 
with the coming of our first son and left 
something besides: 

A little later on, my salary was in- 
creased to twelve dollars a week, then to 
thirteen dollars, and I was able to add 
considerable to it through church music, 
for which I was well paid. My wife still 
continued to handle my income, and we 
went to housekeeping in a simple little 


There Lies Your Opportunity 


Take Pied place among the successful 
men in business. 

In thousands of those city offices—in 
factories and mills, with railroads and 
steamship lines—in every class of business 
everywhere—there is always a high sal- 
aried job for the trained executive or the 
man who has made himself a specialist in 
departmental management or adminis- 
tration. Our big industries are constantly 
in need of capable men to help carry out 
plans, to organize, to develop and to ex- 
tend important operations. They need 
that help now—they are looking for it, 
ready and glad to pay its full worth. 


Here is your opportunity. Make your- 
self as lalisad | Sep expert and you 
can pick your own job—step quickly far 
up e line. Without training you will 
stay where you are or you will advance 
only step by step. 


Capitalize Your Brains 

Making your brains worth money in bus- 
iness is equivalent to having a large cash 
capital safely invested—capital that noth- 
E can take away from you—capital on 
which the dividends will grow from year 
to year. 

A $5000 salary is equivalent to 5% on an 
investment of $100, Higher salaries 
represent a corresponding increase in your 
brain capitalization. LaSalle training has 
already made brain capitalists of thou- 
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sands of men who once were holding small 
pay jobs. 

It advanced a freight checker at Seattle 
to the position of General Freight and 
Passenger Agent. It lifted one man from 
a bookkeeper’s stool at $18 a week toa 

eneral auditor’s desk and $7500 a year. 

t made a small town railroad employee 
a successful lawyer. It raised a clerk to 
an officership in his company. It has done 
similar things for thousands of other 
ambitious men. With the investment of 
about 300 hours of your spare time and a 
few dollars monthly as you g along, you 
can get the same training these men got 
—you can make re brains the source of a 
larger income. LaSalle men report salary 
increases which show profits up to 7200 
per annum on the cost of their courses. 


Have you any such prospect in your 
present position? Can you expect or de- 
mand promotion on the basis of the ex- 
pes knowledge required for the place 

igher up? 


LaSalle Experts Will Train 
You by Mail 


You can get LaSalle training while you 
hold your present job. A few hours a 
week of your outside time put in under 
the direction of our experts will give you 
thethoro, practical knowledge which wins 
recognition and commands the higher 
salaries, 


Do what other men of purpose are doing 
— 2102 LaSalle men with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 300 with the Standard Oil Co., 
364 with Armour & Co., 309 with the U.S. 
Steel Corporation, over 900 with the Bal- 
timore & Ohio and hundreds with each of 
many other great corporations are mak- 
ing themselves capable of handling the 
most complicated business problems— 
they are able to originate and carry out 
broad, successful policies. It is men like 
these who rise to positions of leadership. 


As a LaSalle student, you will also be 
entitled to the free use of our Consulting 
Service which gives you the privilege of 
calling on our staff of experts in all de- 
partments at any time when you need help 
or counsel on special business matters. 


Which Training Do You Want? 


You can get LaSalle training in any of 
the biggest paying branches of business. 
Look over the coupon below; mark with 
X the course which interests you and we 
will send catalogs and full information 
about fees, terms, etc. 


You incur no obligation in asking for 
this—you make no promise. We gladly 
send it all free and with it we will also send 
our famous book, '"Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One,” which has inspired more than 
160,000 ambitious men to attain higher 
success in business. Make this a day of 
action—send in the coupon. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


; | Dept. 133-R — ''The World's Greatest Extension University’’ Chicago, Ill. 
Z Send me free “Ten Years’ Promotion in One," also ca and particulars regarding 
i| course and service in the department I have marked EE epa 
Te | HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- CIINTERSTATE COMMERCE 
. l Training for tions as Au- TION: Training for Official, AND RAILWAY TRAFFIC : 
. I Public Accountants, Cost rrr im eid ren ts iness. Cw prs 
Nx il Accountants, etc. Viacagere, Trade Es perta ete. 
| Y 4 OMNO AND FINANCE: N LETTER WRIT. 
d. - for executive posi- [.]iivG: (New Course) Training [—)BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
ERE icone etre Dai 
ML Trost Officer, Pinabcal * — Fespondence, Í Sales Direc- Literature and Copy Writers, SPANN, 
T EE — ot p UE TEcHE E 
| — and Executive Business posi- ce (credits, collections, — art of forcefa I ective sh-speaking countries. 
ME tons piring legal fraingd AE, ctor edi ie porch- Mpita, Politi- BBL Sat pred BOOKKEEPING: 
aie] conferred. ' — ability is required. nZ cians, Clubmen, ete. ` Bookkeeper. 
Ule- | 
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Every Time You Telephone 


Every time you telephone you 
have at your ready command 
property worth over a billion 
dollars. Millions are actually 
used for the long distance call, 
and for your simplest message 
you have the sole, exclusive use 


of hundreds of dollars worth of 
property. 


This vast telephone plant 
must be not only constructed 
and installed, but must be kept 
electrically alive to respond in- 
stantly to your convenience or 
emergency. It is manned by a 
multitude of telephone workers 
day and night, not only to con- 


nect you with any one of ten 
million other subscribers, but 
also to maintain perfect path- 
ways for that delicate telephone 


current started by your merest 
breath. 


This service, with its skilled 
operators, its sensitive appara- 
tus, its many lines of communi- 
cation must be kept up to max- 
imum usefulness, and its cost is 
enormous. 


This vast vitalized plant is so 
manned and managed, that you 
use it whenever you will for a 
few copper cents. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
B M il Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y al great American and European teachers. 


Endorsed by Paderewskl. Master teachers guide and coach | 


you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and comploteneas, 
1 frite telling 
Any Instrument or Voice Wit telling 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
all Instrumental and vocal courses. Send NOW. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY . 
6135 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


Band Instruments! 


Powerful in tone—Easy to blow 


Send for Free 
Catalog 


Leading Army 
and Navy Bands- 
men are enthusiastic 
about the tone and action 
of Lyon & Healy Own Make 
A Band Instruments! Ask to 
J see them at your dealer's—if 
he cannot supply you, write 
us for catalog. 


Lyon & Healy, 57-93 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
[SSS SSS 


apartment, for which we paid sixteen dol- 
lars a month. 

A little later on, I had visions of greater 
things than being a bookkeeper in a gro- 
cery, and secured a position in the offing 
of what is to-day the greatest corporation 
in the world. My brilliance, of a sort, 


| still stayed with me, and I advanced 


rapidly. But about this time my early 
training again began to get in its work. | 
became convinced that my wife’s ideas of 
saving were all wrong; that they were of 
"the pitcher in the cupboard” variety; 
and I decided to take over the financial 
management at that point. 


NHORTLY after entering the service of 
^J the big corporation, I had a complete 
nervous and physical breakdown. My vi- 
sions of great things had so changed my 


| standards of living that I did not have a 


cent beyond that which my corporation 
was willing to pay me while I was idle. 
Later I was compelled to go South, where I 
was able not only to recover my health, but 
also to earn enough to support myself and 
family. But because of my false stand- 
ards of living I could not save anything. 
Upon my return to the North, I was 
without funds, but secured a connection 
with my old corporation, though at a 
much lower salary, owing to unsatisfac- 
tory business conditions. Once more my 
wife took the matter into her own hands 
and, in order to help me, rented a very 
humble home, and said we would get 
along as best we could. If I had only 
listened to her, my story would be a 
different one. 

Again I was so successful that my pres- 
ent company sought my services. My 
income is five times to-day what it was 
when I came with them ten years ago. 
But does the public know that I have 
Spent peer ay every cent which I have 
earned in order to keep up appearances? 
Does it know that I have given my chil- 
dren a totally artificial view of life and its 
responsibilities? Does it know that, re- 
gardless of my personal earnings, profits 
on various outside transactions, and a 
considerable amount received from my 
father’s estate, I am practically bankrupt 
to-day? Does it know that, owing to my 
past inability to save and to live according 
to my means, I have been unable to take 
advantage of möney-making opportuni- 
ties presented to me? No, but my bankers 
know! So do my intimate business asso- 
ciates; and they know, also, that this is 
the reason I am not the chief officer of my 
corporation. 

es the public know that, through my 
reaching the end of my string and my in- 
ability to keep up the artificial standards 
which I have set, my second son has left 
his home and has not been heard of for 
weeks? Do they know that both myself 
and good wife are suffering the tortures 
of the damned? No, they do not know, 
and they are not going to know! For, at 
forty-three years of age, I have learned 
that I can be a man after all; that a man 
is only a man when he has conquered him- 
self and can present himself to the world 
as he really is; that brilliance is only of 
value when it is put to work in the proper 
way. And, by the gods, from this time 
forth, I shall live as Td: I shall save 
my money, and I shall prepare for the 
great opportunities which come to him 
who holds himself in check. 


Sets JW ol 
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"HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


trademark of supreme musical quality 


It means the worlds largest 
and greatest musical industry 


Twenty years ago the talking-machine was 
a triviality. To-day the Victrola is an instru- 
ment of Art. The exclusive Victor processes 
have lifted the making and the playing of musi- 
cal records into the realm of the fine arts and 
rendered them delightful to the most keenly 
sensitive ear. Opera singers and musicians of 
world-wide fame are glad to be enrolled as 
Victor artists. 

Every important improvement that has 
transformed this “plaything” into an exquisite 
and eloquent instrument of the musical arts 
originated with the Victor. The Victor plant, 
the largest and oldest of its type in the world, is 
the world-center of great music. 

No other organization in the world is so 


qualified by experience, by resources, and by 
artistic equipment to produce supreme quality as 
the Victor Company. Its products convey more 
great music by great artists to more people 
throughout the world than all other makes 
combined. 

The pioneer in its field, the Victor Talking 
Machine Company today remains the pre- 
eminent leader. The famous trademark “His 
Master's Voice," with the little dog, is on every 
Victrola (look inside the lid) and on the label 
of every Victor Record. |t is your guarantee 
of the highest musical quality. Look for it. 
Insist upon finding it. If you wish the best, 
Duy aonane which does not contain this trade- 
mark. 


New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on the 1st of each month 


VICTROLA 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Large photograph: Goodyear Cord Tire after nearly a year of hard truck- "s: Mia Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. , Akron, Os 
ing service for Indiana Oxygen Company, Indianapolis. Insert: Goodyear- 
Cord equipped truck of this company unloading cylinders in foundry yard 
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Haul On Pneumatics 
—Save Trucks, Loads, Roads 
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“Wi make more deliveries and cover more ground on Goodyear 
Cord Tires than we ever could on solid tires—repairs are far 
less and our driver works better on them. We find Goodyear Cords 
tough and altogether economical."—W. L. Brant, Sec’y and Treas., 
Indiana Oxygen Company, Indianapolis 
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GTATEMENTS like this one strikingly illustrate how per- 
fected pneumatic truck tires are increasing the range and 
value of motor transportation. 


In removing the limitations imposed by solid tires, the pneumatics 
a set free the full abilities of motor trucks to serve with utmost 
Tes t. 


Due to the Goodyear Cord construction, originated by Goodyear 
thirteen years ago, the pneumatic truck tire has been made entirely 
practical and brought to its present high efficiency. 


For it is this construction which underlies every element of 
advantage in the advanced pneumatic truck tire; its traction, 
cushioning, toughness, nimbleness and all-around economy. 


Today Goodyears pioneering work is expressed not only by the 
production, for dius of Goodyear Cord Tires, Tubes, Rims and 
Repair Materials, but also by its contribution to the development, 
of proper engine pumps, wheels, air gauges and vulcanizing 
equipment. 


This work is expressed also in the telling demonstrations of pneu- 
matic truck tires by Goodyear's Akron-to-Boston Express, Akron- 
to-Cleveland Freight Line, Goodyear Magat Bus Service and 
allied activities in different fields. 


Conclusive cost data detailing the economy of pneumatic truck 
tires, as compared with solid tires, can be obtained Pd Vning to 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, at Akron, O 
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Clothes saving starts 
with all-wool 


LL-WOOL fabrics and 
fine tailoring in clothes 


mean longer wear. Longer 
wear means fewer clothes to 
buy each year. And fewer 
clothes to buy each year 
means money saved 


You'll: get all this out of our 
clothes; if you feel you don’t, after 
you've worn them—money back 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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"Purity 


T is not luck nor chance that makes every 
cake of Ivory Soap so pure. 


It is science, centered in the laboratories where 
every ingredient that enters into Ivory Soap is 
analyzed; and where the soap itself is cd at 
every stage of its manufacture. 


You always can depend on Ivory Soap being 
pure, mild and grateful to the most sensitive 
skin. For the Procter & Gamble laboratories 
always will keep Ivory Soap as high grade, in 
every particular, as the first cake that made 
Ivory Soap famous 41 years ago. 


IVORY SOAP 


99% PURE 


Have you tried the new Ivory Soap Flakes? 


Now you can buy genuine Ivory Soap, ready shaved 
into snow-like flakes that warm water melts into "Safe 
Suds in a Second". Quicker and easier for fine laundry 
work and the shampoo. To get a free sample package, 
send your name ci fa alah to Department 18-B, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A Man Who Refused 
to be “As Good as Dead” 


The story ot Roger W. Babson 
By Mary B. Mullett 


NE day, back in 1902, a young 
man was sitting in the bedroom 
of a little house in Wellesley 

" Hills, a suburb of Boston. Al- 
though it was February, the 

windows were wide open and the young 
man and his wife were bundled in blankets 
and wraps to protect them from the cold. 

For weeks 


ate illness. Over and over he had'asked 
his wife and the physician what was really 
the matter with him; and always they had 
put him with the statement that a 
cold, which he had contracted the previ- 
ous autumn, had "settled on his lungs." 
But both of them had realized that the 
time would come when the sick man 
would insist on knowing the truth. It 
carne that day in, February. 

‘What is the matter with me?" he 
demanded for the hundredth time; and 
added, “I’m not going to be kept in igno- 
rance any longer." 

That time he got the truth. As gently 
as possible he was told that he had tuber- 
culosis; not incipient, not a mere threat of 
the disease, but a fully developed case, 
which already had destroyed one lung 
and attacked the other. i 

To most men it would have seemed like 
a sentence of death, or, at best, the givin 
up of any hope of an active, useful, an 
successful career. But to this young man 
it meant only one thing—a recognized 
enemy to be fought and overcome. In- 
stead of being stunned by the blow, his 
eyes lighted up with something almost 
like ma and Ris emaciated face took on 
lines of grim purpose. 

“All riche! he said. “Now, that I know 
what's ihe matter with me, I can go to 
work to cure it!” 

That young man was Roger W. Bab- 
son, known throughout the country to- 
day as a business statistician, the head of 
a large and unique organization, a virile 
and striking personality. : 

The story of his progress from that sick 
bed in a little rented house, to health, po- 
sition, and prosperity, is a truly remark- 
able one. 

Having found out what was the matter 


e had lived in that room, . 
most of the time in bed, hehong a desper-- 


with him, he went to work to cure it, just 
as he had said he would. The doctor's 
orders were followed to the letter: Open 
air, complete rest, plenty of nourishment 
—he made it his sole business, for the time 
being, to get those essentials. 

A little ater, on the advice of his phy- 
sician, he and his wife went West. And 
because he was determined to live, and 
backed up his determination with a scien- 
tific, methodical, confident pursuit of 
health, he did live. 

Merely to continue to live, however, 
was not enough for him. Although he 
was shy a lung, there was nothing the 
matter with his brain. An idle body did 
not mean an idle mind. To Roger Bab- 
son, anything except an active and useful 
career was unthinkable. With him, living 
meant working. f 


HE HAD been born in Gloucester, Mas- 
sachusetts, the son of a merchant in 
that town; and from*his earliest boyhood 
he had worked, because he liked it. 

“I don't think I ever played a game of 
ball in my life," he told me one evening, 
as we sat in the study of the house he has 
built overlooking the beautiful country 
around Wellesley. “Even as a youngster, 
I liked work. It interested me. In sum- 
mer, when the other boys were playing, I 
used to take a horse and wagon and sell 
vegetables from house to house. 

*Work is exactly what we make it by 
the way we think about it. Any boy, for 
example, likes to drive around with a 
horse and wagon. But the pleasure I got 
out of it was doubled because I did it with 
a purpose. I was accomplishing some- 
thing. And when all is said and done, 
that is the one great satisfaction in life— 
to accomplish ings. 

“Thanks to my father, I early learned 
to enjoy business. Even when I was only 
a boy, he used to talk to me about his 
store. It is a great pity that more fathers 


'do not interest their boys in business by 


discussing it with them. A boy's mind is 
intensely active, and a father can exert a 
wonderful influence for good by giving 
that eager, alert intelligence something 
real to busy itself with. Many of the 


‘struction work. 


things which I now recognize as funda- 
mental business principles I can go ba 
and find expressed by my father in those 
early talks.” l 


A THE boy grew older he studied civil 
engineering at the Massachusetts 
School of Technology. He never made 
use of that training by doing actual con- 
i evertheless it secured 
for him his first position, for because of it 
he was employed by a Boston bank to 
examine the properties of traction com- 
panies whose securities the bank handled. 

It was while he was engaged in one of 
these investigations that he contracted 
the cold which developed into tuberculo- 
sis and apparently put him out of the 
business running. 

At twenty-five, invalided out West, he 
faced two necessities, the. necessity of sup- 
porting himself and his wife—and also the 
necessity of finding »ome new way of do- 
ing it. 

e was told that, if he was to live at all, 
he must live absolutely in the open air. 
This meant that he could not ack to 
his old position in the bank. He was told 
that for a long time he must not do any- 
thing requiring physical exertion. et 
"work in the open air" almost inevitably 
meant physical exertion. He was also 
told that he never again could live in the 
East. Yet the East was where he wanted 
to iive; not only because his friends and 
family were there, but also because the 
work which interested him and in which 
he had experience was at that time largely 
confined to the East. . 

It looked as if the problem could not 
be solved. But you cannot stop Babson 
from doing anything by telling him that 
it can't be done. You can neither scare 
him out of it, nor laugh him out of it. 
People have tried both, and he has gone 
right straight ahead, doing what he set 
out to do. 

For example, when the doctors told 
him that he must live in the fresh air, and 
that the West was the only place that this 
could be done, he thought the matter 
over and decided that there was just as 
much fresh air on the Atlantic coast as on 


7 
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the Pacific, and that the reason people 
went to a mild climate to get rid of tu- 
berculosis was because they were not 
willing to endure the discomtort of living 
out of doors in a cold climate. 

But cold did not frighten him. And the 
East was where he wanted to live. So he 
determined to get his fresh air where he 
wanted to get it. 

Having come to that decision, he and 
his wife went back to the little house 
in Wellesley Hills. But on arriving there 
they were surprised and somewhat in- 
censed to find that, although their lease 
had two years yet to run, their goods had 
been stored in one or two rooms and new 
tenants were about to move in. Natural- 
ly they demanded an explanation from the 
landlord. And they got it! But it was 
not exactly an enlivening one. 

"Why, you see.. .' stammered the 
gentleman in question, “they told me you 
were as good as dead! Anyway, you nev- 
er could come back here. So I thought I 
might as well get a new tenant.” 

ell, the new tenants did not move in! 
And the Babsons did. They put their lit- 
tle twenty-two-dollars-a-month house in 
order, ES the man who was “as good as 
dead" went on with his fight to live. He 
still had to spend most of his time in bed, 
but the windows were always wide open, 
no matter how cold it was. And some- 
times the mercury went down into the 
sub-basement of the thermometer, around 
fifteen degrees belowzero. 

Slowly the invalid 

ained strength. But 
it was a long and a tedi- 
ous process. And mean- 
while the work problem 
seemed as difficult of 
solution as ever. Lying 
there practically help- 
less, fel n anil and 
every few hours, 
icd aloud to by his 
wife—to whom he gives 
the credit for his recov- 
ery—Babson had plenty 
of time to think. And 
finally his thinking bore 
fruit in a definite plan. 

There is no story of — 
human experience so well 
worth telling as the story 
of how a real man, or a 
real woman, has plucked 
victory out of defeat. 
And there is nothing 
that can put courage an 
hope and confidence into 
our own lives so com- 
pletely as the discove 
that these stories lie a 
around us. In each one 
the circumstances are 
different; but there is 
always the same light of 
courage, the same fire of 
an indomitable spirit, thesamespark struck 
by an iron will hammering upon some 
granite obstacle. And these things bring 
an answering glow into our own hearts. 

Just because his body was incapaci- 
tated, Babson did not see any reason for 
letting his brain be idle, so he used to look 
over the monthly reports of railways and 
other companies. e knew that if he 
were a well man, back at his job in the 
bank, he would be analyzing and tabulat- 
ing those reports in detail. In fact, he 


zation. 
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knew that other bank clerks were even 
then doing that very thing, each for his 
own particular institution. And it oc- 
curred to him that here was a duplication 
of effort which was very expensive. 

Why not have that analysis made by 
one man, jnstead of by many? Wh 
couldn’t ibe the one man to do it? He 
could receive reports, analyze them, tabu- 
late them, and send them to several banks, 
thus dividing the expense among them. 
And he could do it in his open-air bedroom 
just as satisfactorily as at a desk in a bank. 


ITH this vision of a service which he 

could perform, he immediately sent 
out letters explaining his scheme, and the 
result was that eight banks agreed to pa 
him $12.50 a month each to do the wor 
for them. On this income of $100 a month 
he could realize his determination to be 
self-supporting; and he would have the 
satisfaction of being once more an active 
and useful member of society instead of a 
helpless parasite. 

He engaged a girl stenographer at four 
dollars a week; and in that sick-room, the 
man who was “as good as dead" started 
what has become one of the famous busi- 
ness services of the country. Incidentally 
it may be mentioned that the four-dollars- 
a-week stenographer is still with the Bab- 
son organization, but at an annual salary 
that runs into five figures. 

Gradually, from that small beginning, 


MR. BABSON IN WINTER WORKING COSTUME 


Roger W. Babson is one of the best known statisticians in the country. 
He was born in Gloucester, Massachusetts, forty-four years ago, and 
was graduated at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
he developed tuberculosis and was pronounced ‘‘as good as dead.” 
But he refused to concur in this verdict, and has not only regained 
his health but has built up an extensive and unique business organi- 
He is married and lives at Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


the business grew. First, a high-school 
boy was hired a few afternoons a week. 
By the time he graduated, a full-time po- 
sition was ready for him. Soon the house 
next door was rented and used for offices. 
Then they were moved to a business block 
in Wellesley. 

For the vision of the man behind the 
work broadened as the business and his 
strength increased. At first, as he puts it, 
he merely “collected and sold” business 
statistics. Then his original service to the 


eight banks grew into a “Composite Cir- 
cular of Bond Offerings.” e found 
that there were thousands of unlisted bond 
issues not quoted in financial reports. 
One seller, or one buyer, had no way of 
knowing what the other sellers were ask- 
ing, or what other buyers were paying. 
The result was that some buyers paid as 
much as ten points more than others were 
paying in the same city for the same bonds. 

hen Babson announced that he was 
going to list these thousands of bonds, 
with the names of the owners who wanted 
to sell, and of persons wishing to buy, to- 
gether with the prices at which sales were 
made, people laughed at him, and said it 
couldn’t be done. 

But that didn't bother him. He just 
went ahead and did it! And he did not 
stop with doing that; he next developed 
the “Babson Stock and Bond Descri 
tions,” a service which revolutionized the 
old systems for supplying information rel- 
ative to corporations. 

Later he sold both these services, which 
are still carried on by their present own- 
ers, and devoted his time and energy to 
the “Babson Reports.” He bought con- 
trol of the Moody Manual Company and 
established the Babson Statistical Organi- 
zation, which is to-day the largest statisti- 
cal organization of its kind in the world. , 

Not a bad record for a man who was 
“as good as dead,” is it? And he not only 
had to overcome ill health, but at every 
step of the way there 
have been plenty of on- 
lookers who have pre- 
dicted that the next step 
he proposed was one of 
those things that could 
not be done. 

For instance, when 
the business had grown 
so that new quarters 
were again necessary, 
ve he announced that 

e was going to put up 
a building n Wellesley 
Hills to house it, people 
laughed at him once 
more. What! Attempt 
to establish a clearing 
house of financial infor- 
mation outside of the 
city, in a suburban vil- 
lage! Why, it was rank 
folly to attempt such 
a thing. But—Babson 
did it. 

He put up a four- 
story brick building that 
he thought would take 
care of his activities for 
years to come. But the 
process of overflow went 
right on. First one 
house, then another, was 
commandeered. And 
last summer, Mrs. Bab- 
son turned the first sod preparatory to the 
erection of another and larger building. 

His own office has windows on three 
sides, and they are open the year round. 
When his secretary must work there in 
winter, she wears a huge cloak with a 
hood. And as she is obliged to encase her 
hands in mittens, she does her typewrit- 
ing by striking the keys with rubber ham- 
mers. Babson himself wears a specially 
designed coat, with an electrically heated 
pad in the back. (Continued on page 99) 


In 1902 


What These Strikes Cost 


You in Money 


Some interesting figures prepared especially for readers 
of Tug American MAGAZINE 


By Roger W. Babson m 


President of the Babson Statistical Organization 


HIS has been the greatest strike 

ear in the history of the United 

Etater. During the twelve months 

following the 

more than three times as many 

strikes as in the same period four years 
earlier. l 


istice there were 


shall point out one way in which we can re- 
duce the price we all have to join in paying 
for these conflicts. 

First let us find out what is their direct 
cost. In August and September, 1919, the 
Babson Statistical Organization received 
reports of $80 strikes in this country. 


was the steel strike—in September and 
October—which involved about 380,000 
men; also the strike of 11,000 railway shop- 
men in August. 

These two strikes alone meant 8,602,000 
additional days of idleness in August and 
September, making a total, for the two 


Now, I am not going to discuss the right 
se is simply to present 
ich vitally concern us all. 


to strike. My pur; 
certain facts wh 

I do not intend to 
deal with the subject 
from the point of view 
of labor, or of capital; 
but only as it affects 
the whole people. 

In a single month— 
August, 1919—there 
were e3 56 strikes, com- 
pared with only 76 in 
August, 1915; and the 
increase in the num- 
ber of workers in- 
volved was at an even 
greater rate. : 

f you think this 
does not concern you, 
simply because you 
were not a striker 

ourself or did not 
have a strike in your 
plant, you are mis- 
taken. An epidemic 
of strikes, such as this 
country has been ex- 
iencing, directly or 
indirectly touches ev- 
ery one of us in that 
most sensitive spot— 
our pockets. It in- 
fluences the cost of 


living for the whole - 


ple. 
uc September, Mr. 
W. P. G. Hardin 
governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, 
made this statement: 
“If the world would 
declare an industrial 
truce for six months, 
it would do more to 
bring down high prices 
than workers could 
ever accomplish by 
strikes and agitation." 


Is there any basis for this statement? 

As a statistician, I deal in facts and fig- 
ures, and it is with facts and figures, there- 
fore, that I shall try to show what has been 


"There are no official records covering these 
matters; and although our figures were 
gathered from many sources, it is impos- 


days lost. 


Strike Figures Never Before Printed 


TT! following record of strikes for the past five years was 


prepared especially for Top American Macazine. In 
order to present these figures and the two tables in Mr. Bab- 
son’s article, his staff was obliged to make more than a thousand 
separate tabulations! But the result is that the readers of this 
on have a clear picture here of the startling increase in 
strikes. 


As Mr. Babson points out in his article, even these figures 
are not complete. y small strikes are not reported, so the 
actual totals would be higher than the ones given. The number 
of workers who struck in 1919 was close to two million. 

In addition, there were as many threatened strikes as actual 
ones. Although these were settled without a walkout, they 
caused a definite loss in production. Mr. Babson clearly shows 
how these industrial conflicts have caused an appalling loss, 
which he places at billions of dollars for the year 1919 alone. 
This loss 1s not confined to the strikers and their employers. 
Every one of us must stand his share. 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
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sible to make them complete. Therefore 
this total is considerably below the actual 
one. 


These 580 strikes directly involved as I said 


$8 a day. Railroad trackmen got 


In taking $3.50 as an avera I 
am therefore well within the truth. Alo. 


before, my 


months, of 11,792,000 regular working 


According to my estimate, this idleness 


caused a loss to the 
workers of $41,272,- 
000 in wages; and to 
the employers a loss 
of $4,127,000 in prof- 
its. At that rate, the 
year's loss to the strik- 
ers would be about a 
quarter of a billion 
ollars in wages. The 
loss to. the employers 
would about a 
tenth as much. 
Remember that 
these figures show 
only one phase—the 
very first one—of the 
cost of strikes. And 
even for that phase 
they are probably far 
below the real figures. 
I have purposely kept 
my estimate down. 
or instance: [ have 
taken 5: O as an p 
erage daily wage, al- 
though in some of the 
industries most ex- 


. tensively affected it 


was much higher than 
that. Steel-mill work- 
ers, testifying before 
the Senate investigat- 
ing committee, de- 
clared that it was not 
unusual for them to 
earn f12a day. Wage 
in the building trades 
were from $6 to $7 a 
day. In the ship- 
building industry men 
earned very much 
more than that. In 
the railway equip- 
ment plants, men 
were receiving $7 and 
a day. 


figures as to the total 


the cost, direct and indirect, of strikes in 
the twelve months named. In addition, I 


145,000 workers, ‘and caused them 3,190,- 
ooo days of idleness. In addition there 


number of strikes and of workers involved 
are incomplete. (Continued on page roo) 
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Wiped Off the Slate 


A story of love and adventure 


By Alma and Paul Ellerbe 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR LITLE 


HE first time Gridley saw Rachel 
Spence walking along the road in 
her magpie shoes and striped 
sport skirt, the rouge on her 
cheeks, and the disaster in her 
eyes, he thought: 
"She's fly. There's nothing she hasn't 
see 


n. 

And Rachel Spence, taking in at a glance 
the stoop of Gridley's big shoulders, the 
perplexity in his face, his dispirited mouth, 
and his black broadcloth vest, gray flannel 
shirt, blue denim overalls, and broken 
derby hat, said to herself indifferently: 

* He's been up against the real thing." 

Gridley wasn't interested in fly women, 
nor Rachel in broken men. But they were 
not the kind to bother about judgments or 


appraisals. 

Drai they landed here, they had been 
like boats that drift with the weather. 
They were battered and worn, and one 
gunwale was usually under water; but 
whenever they could they rode quicely, 

ing where the wind took them. The 

reeze that blew them into Cottonwood 
Canyon, in the Colorado Rockies, was the 
kindest that had ever stirred their weath- 
"Gilley big, simple fellow, with 

ridley was a big, simple fellow, wit 

patient blue eyes, a beet dered blink, and 
slow, ponderous ways. He had a pale, 
half-submerged individuality, and an air 
of detachment, which had come from a 
thomsand disappointments. He under- 
stood the reason for them as little as ever, 
but he had learned to expect and accept 


them. 

He had not failed; it wasn’t as definite 
as that. Rather he hadn’t succeeded. At 
forty he had gone to seed—if he had ever 
blossomed. His energies had not been 
mustered to any directness of purpose. He 
caught feebly at whatever he feebly 
wanted, but he never gripped anything. 
It may be that life had never offered him 
anything worth gripping. 

e had saved a small sum of money (for 
the first time in his life), and he had:a 
two-weeks vacation. Looking through a 
newspaper for a place in which to spend 
them, he came upon an advertisement of- 
fering the fifty acres and the cabin in the 
canyon at a price that he could pay. He 
was going somewhere, and it was just as 
easy to go there. So he bought a ticket 
for Red Sine and Betts, the rural mail 
carrier, took him on up the canyon in his 
ancient little car. 

He hadn't known that such places ex- 
isted! It was fall, with a brush of snow 
over the trees: cottonwoods, balm of 
Gileads, and yellow - stemmed willow 
bushes down by the little bright brown 
rushing river; and, flung over the great 
mountain walls that ran steeply up to the 
deep, clean blue of the sky, heavy, dark 
forests of spruce, cut across with splendid, 
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league-long slashes of twinkling golden 
aspen trees. The air seemed to dance and 
sparkle with life; and the vigor and fresh- 
ga of a brand-new world was over every- 
thing. . 

The thought that he really might stay 
there startled him wide awake. He bought 
the place, telegraphed his resignation of 
the insignificant position he held, and be- 

an to cultivate his few tillable acres, and 
Ive. 

His self-respecting cabin was an anomaly 
in that high deserted trough of the moun- 
tains, from which most of the life had 
drained back into the plains when the 
price of silver fell. The other cabins, scat- 
tered along every quarter of a mile or so 
between the fantastic shapes of abandoned 
mining machinery, limped down the moun- 
tain from Gray Dome, the ancient mus- 
tering place at the top, like a troop of 
capecllion ne’er-do-wells, windowless and 
doorless, skewed and sagging on their rot- 
ting logs, and all deserted. 

ut Gridley’s house was like Gridley’s , 
life. It rested squarely on its honest foun- 
dation and looked the world in the face. 
Its door stood open, when the weather al- 
lowed, and its step was swept. There was 
nothing for it to hide, nothing to humble 
itself about. Back of it, his acres were 
flung up over the rocks like big, dull 
blankets; and there was a wedge of door 
yard between the cabin and the river, with 
the balm of Gilead trees going down to the 
water. 


IL GAVE him a feeling of dismay when 
Rachel Spence arrived in the canyon, 
after he had been there for two years alone 
with the birds and the river and the wind 
and the sun. He had grown accustomed 
to having it that way and he liked it. His 
heart sank when Betts told him she had 

ut a homestead filing on a bit of level 
and across the river. 

"She's a Canadian. She'll have to be 
naturalized before she can prove up on the 
land. Maybe she'll ask you to be one of 
her witnesses, since you're her neighbor.” 

Gridley hoped not. He felt that he 
shouldn't like to go into court and vouch 
for a woman who painted her cheeks and 
wore loud clothes. 

Yet when Betts, squinting up the hill 
toward her yellow sweater and green skirt 
blazing among the spruce trees, hazarded 
the opinion that she was a queer sort for 
Cottonwood, Gridley said, “Oh, I don't 
know," and waited to find out what sort 
she was, and kept his guesses to himself. 

Well, three years had shown him. She 
was all right. She had made good, as a 
homesteader and a neighbor, and he be- 
lieved in her. In all his forlorn, knock- 
about life he had never believed so 
implicitly in anyone. 

s for her past, it was hers. He had not 


altered his opinion of it; he still felt sure 
it was not the kind she would like dug up. 
But he supposed it was no worse, and it 
interested him no more, than his own. She 
had made a fresh start, just as he had— 
and a good one. 

Any other woman would have been a 
nuisance up there, so close to him and so 
far from everyone else. There would have 
been things he'd have felt he must do for 
her. But she was independent and as self- 
reliant as the chipmunks under his wood 
pile; he felt toward her as little sense of 
responsibility. 

“She ain't got the stuff in her to stick 
it out," Betts had said. "'She'll be gone 
before the snow flies." 

But the snow had flown a many 
times: soft and fluffy and comforting, set- 
tling into the little river with fairy whis- 
perings too faint for the keenest ears; or 

rd and stinging-keen, barbing the bitter 
wind vindictively; or, blanket-like, surgin 
through the air; mounding over, an 
smoothing out and blocking the passes for 
weeks at a time above and below—and she 
was still there. 


SHE had stuck it out, Gridley thought 

as he stood at his cabin window one 

evening in early winter and watched her 

light spring out among the spruce trees 

up the hill stuck it out for three grim 

Has They were years that had taught 
im an immense respect for her staying 
wer. 

And he had come, too, to like her easy 
simplicity and the spirit back of the 
straight gray eyes and the zest with which 
she went at all open-air occupations—as 
though they were games. 

It hadn't been that way at first. For a 
while she had seemed a stranger and an 
alien to her new surroundings, moving 
among them without emotion or interest. 
Then, gradually, some kind of coldness 
had seemed to break up inside of her, as 
the mountains took her more and more 
into themselves. 

Now she belonged there, strange clothes 
and all, like the trees. When he met her 
on the road, head up and eyes shining, 
breathing the pure air as though with con- 
scious pleasure, she made him realize anew 
his own satisfaction in the canyon. He 
would smile with indulgent amusement 
when he caught the swift gleam of her 
sharp ax and heard her workmanlike 
strokes as she cut up the fallen trees on her 

lace for stove wood. Seeing her springy 
[ide figure take the steep trail from his 
place back to her own on a run, and catch- 
ing the wave of her hand at the end of it, 
was like a little harmless cocktail. 

As he watched the blue smoke of her 
supper fire trail out like a pennon in the 
wind, he was filled with a warm, generous 
feeling for her—and yet he had no sense of 
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The place smelled of whisky. 


protective tenderness. He felt exactly as 
if she were a nice, friendly boy making his 
fight up there. 

In a month now she would have her 
naturalization papers, and then she would 
prove up on her land. When she had filed 
her petition for citizenship, he had been 
glad to go with her to the courthouse at 
Red Spruce and sign it as a witness. And 
he would be glad of the chance to endorse 
her publicly at the hearing. It was the 
only thing she had ever asked of him. 

The homestead was a fairly valuable 
piece of property. He wondered if she'd 
sell it and move away. 

* ['d sure miss her if she did,” he said to 
himself as he looked out and sized up the 
weather before he shut things up for the 


night. 
The road that passed his place on the 


river turned back upon itself three miles 
farther along and began the steep ascent 
of the mountain on Rachel’s side of the 
canyon, passing within a little distance 
of her house and so in front of Gridley’s 
again, a quarter of a mile away this time 
and higher up. 


AMAN leading a lame horse crept into 
view on the upperturn. Gridley paused 
a minute to watch them, struck by their 
grim similarity. Their knees had the same 
bend—that telltale buck that no horse 
trader is able to disguise—there was the 
same swaying forward of the body, the 
same dejection of the head; and—he was 
too far away to see, but he knew it was 
there—the same look of apology in their 
eyes. 

“An old prospector going on into the 


She went in and held up her lantern for him to see 


hills," he thought with casual pity, as he 
drew his window shades. 

When he raised them the next morning, 
the horse was standing in Rachel Spence's 
corral and a plume of smoke was rising 
from the little shack that stood off to thc 
right of her cabin, where she washed and 
sometimes cooked in the summer months. 

Rachel herself was coming down the 
steep, short trail through the rocks and 
the aspen trees. He went out to meet her. 

He had thought her stagy at first, but 
he had seen her too often to notice it now. 
She was sturdily built, with thick wrists 
and ankles. Her round head was set on 
a rather full, short neck, and covered with 
an abundance of yellow hair. Her eyes 
were wide apart. A touch of yellow lay 
beneath their gray, and beneath the clear 
brown of her (Continued on page 188) 
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Aviators flying low over a crowd—as at this polo game—endanger human lives. England has laws 
against it; this country ought to have them. Even now, if the aviator injures persons or property, 
he can be prosecuted. England also forbids throwing leaflets from aeroplanes, as is being done here 


Who Dropped the Monkey 
Wrench on Your Head? 


W hat if an aviator scares your horses so that they run away? 
What if he rips up your front lawn or mangles your 
cabbage patch? Who owns the air, anyway? 


By Henry Woodhouse 


. Author of “The Textbook of Aérial Laws, and Regulations for Aérial Navigation," 


WENTY years ago, if anybody 
had d you whether you 
owned the air, you probably 
by he have tier ; 
ure! uess I’ve got a right 
» breathe, Bess I?" jä i 
To us all, at that time, the air was only 
»mething we breathed. It was free to 
verybody. Almost nobody went up into 
And practically nothing came down 
ut of it, except rain, snow, and a very 
ire meteorite. 
But these were valuable, and we were 
lad to have them fall on our land. Of 
urse, if a meteor had dropped on your 
ouse it would have been an unwelcome 
nd disastrous visitor. But that would 
ave been ‘‘an act of Providence;” and 
ou can’t sue Providence for damages. 
The year 1920, however, brings us to 
very different state of affairs. Aircraft 
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the *Aero Blue Book,” etc., etc. 


are becoming common. They fly over our 
houses, our farms, ourselves. Suppose a 
machine comes down in your corn field, or 
on your front lawn. Suppose a careless 
mechanic has left a monkey wrench lyin 
on a plane, and it drops out of the air ud 
hits you on the head. (I'll tell you a few 
stories farther on, of just such incidents.) 
Suppose a machine goes roaring over the 
road where you are driving, and scares 
your horses so that they run away and 
smash your vehicle. 

You remember the tragic accident in 
Chicago last summer, when a dirigible 
balloon fell into a bank, wrecked the place, 
and killed more than a dozen persons. 
Perhaps you have read of the aviator who 
landed in Van Cortlandt Park, New York 
City, and who was arrested, charged 
with “unlawfully disturbing the grass" 
of the park "by landing there without 


a permit from the proper authorities.” 

And there was a farmer near Kansas 
City who obtained an injunction against 
an aéroplane company, restricting it from 
flying aéroplanes over his land. A farmer 
in France, whose property was almost 
surrounded by flying s pco did the same 
thing, and claimed indemnity for damages 
caused by aéroplanes which came down 
on his land. 

Flying will soon be so common that 
these questions will have a practical in- 
terest for us all. We want to know just 
how much of the air above our homes and 
our land belongs to us, and who is respon- 
sible if something falls from the air and 
causes injury or ba to us. There is the 

uestion, also, of our rights and our con- 
uct if we go up into ds air. You may 
think now that you will never fly. But 
don't be too certain! That is the way your 
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grandfathers felt about the steam railroad. 

Finally, there is the important matter 
of the rights of countries. Have our 
aviators a right to fly over Canada, or 
Mexico? May these countries send their 
machines over our own territory? You see 
how big and important the question is in 
some aspects, as well as how personal it is 
in others. 

The present legal status of the aviator 
is a good deal like that of 
the man whose lawyers 
told him he could not be 
put in jail for doing a 
certain thing—but who 
was arrested and sent to 
jail, nevertheless. 

In other words, while 
there are no specific laws 
to govern aviation, the 
airman is liable to arrest 
if he breaks the laws of 
the land; literally “of 
the land," because he is 
arrested only for damage 
caused to people on the 
ground. 

But out of these ar- 
rests, and the injunction 
against flying over prop- 
erty, have come court 
decisions which show 
what may be expected 
very soon in the way of 
laws. Court decisions, 
the rules formulated by 
the International Aéro- 
nautic Federation, and 
the principles adopted 
by the Aeronautical 
Commission of the Allied Peace Confer- 
ence, are the basis on which you can de- 
termine your rights in and to the air. 

The first court decision anang these 
rights was given in the case of the French 
farmer already mentioned. It stated that 
the land-owner's rights to “the atmos- 
phere" reached only as far as the tops of 
the trees or buildings on his property. 
Above that point, the air was free, and 
anybody might “circulate” in it. 

e court also ruled that the aviator 
who flies too close to the ground, or who 
lands on another man's property, is liable 
for whatever damages he may cause. In 
that particular case, the aviators were 
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Huge receiving instruments which catch the 
sound of aéroplane motors even when the 
machine is not close enough to be visible 


ordered to pay damages amounting to 
several hundred dollars. 

In the case of the Chicago bank, the 
owners of the dirigible voluntarily paid 
for the losses caused, thus recognizing the 
same principle of responsibility. 

In England, a member of the Royal 


Flying Corps was arrested and sentenced 
to be discharged from the service for fly- 
ing at a low altitude, thereby damaging 


telegraph wires and endangering the 
public. The sentence was commuted to 
twenty-eight days’ detention and loss of 
two months’ pay. 


CASES of the dropping of objects from 
aircraft are also on record. In com- 
pany with Mr. Alan R. Hawley, president 
of the Aéro Club of America, I was watch- 
ing a flight at a Long Island aérodrome 
one day when a large object fell close b 

us. It was the door of the aéroplane’s 
engine cowl, a piece of sheet metal about 
one foot square! The pin that held it had 
worked its way loose, or the mechanics 
may have forgotten to fasten it, and the 
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Smugglers could easily get a package, dropped by parachute from an 
aéroplane, just as these U. S. soldiers are doing. An aéroplane can cross 
the border and drop the package, on signal, at a prearranged point 
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air pressure had blown it off the plane. 
ases are also on record of mechanics 
having left monkey wrenches on the 
wings, or other parts of the plane, white 
getting the machines ready for flight. 
When the plane went up, the monkey 
wrench came hurtling through space, 
fortunately not hitting anyone. 

There have been many instances during 
flights of aéroplanes equipped with two 
or three motors when one 
ofthe motorsstopped and 
it became necessary for 
the mechanic to climb out 
onto the plane and make 
repairs. This happened 
once while I was flying in 
a three-motored Caproni 
biplane. It happened 
to the Handley-Page 
machine also, while it 
was flying from New- 
foundland to the Atlantic 
City airport. The ma- 
chine had flown part of 
the way when the gaso- 
lene pipe of one of the 
motors broke, and the 
mechanic climbed out on 
the plane to fix it. But 
as it was too dark for 
him to see they decided 
to land. 

Anyone can readily 
see how possible it would 
have been to lose a 
monkey wrench or some 
other tool in such a case. 
But when hundreds of 
aircraft navigate the air 
at speeds of up to two hundred miles an 
hour, going in every direction of the com- 
pass, how will you find out who dropped 
the monkey wrench on your head? . 

Compelling aircraft to have all their 
tools and parts stamped with their license 
number will be one solution. However, 


you may forbid c g loose monke 
wrenches or other eod and may punis 


those who let things drop from a plane; 
but can you forbid aircraft in distress from 
throwing cargo overboard? 

The Butuh Aërial Laws forbid throw- 
ing overboard anything excepting sand or 
water ballast. hen the officials were 
asked whether it would not be better to 


French aviator flying through an arch in a 
city; a stunt which should be forbidden 
by laws protecting persons and property 


The American Magazine 


A gang of criminals can be transported in this way, 
without detection, to or from the scene of a crime, the 
aéroplane being apparently a single-passenger machine 


+t the pilot of a crippled dirigible drop a 
ən of equipment rather than to let the 
uge dirigible itself, weighing about fifty 
ons, fall, they said they would deal with 
ach a case after it had happened. That 
; the way most air laws will be made and 
avised: to fit the actual cases as they 
ome up. 


'N. 1909, when the balloon of A. Holland 

Forbes and Augustus Post exploded as 
hey were three thousand feet over Berlin, 
hey dropped down, went through the 
sof of a Dose, and landed in a lady's 
oudoir! 

They represented the Aéro Club of 
merica in the International Balloon race 
nd had started from a park near Berlin. 
iut as they went up the balloon basket 
aught on a fence, and a number of bags 
f sand, used as ballast, dropped from it. 
Vithout the weight of this ballast, the 
alloon shot up rapidly. As the “appen- 
ix," or tube from which the gas escapes 
‘hen the pressure is excessive, was tied, 
ne gas could not escape and there was 
n explosion which caused the balloon to 
rop like a shot. 

As it was about to strike the roof of the 
ouse, both men jumped for the wooden 
ng overhead which held the ropes sup- 
orting the basket. Jumping: for the 
concentrating ring" is a trick which 
nables the people in the basket to escape 
ie shock asthe balloon strikes the ground: 

Messrs. Forbes and Post were thus 
ived from injury, but as the basket 
ruck the house it made a hole in the 
>of, through which they fell, and found 
yemselves in a lady's boudoir! The lady 
rrtunately was not at home. But she 
iust have had a sense of humor, not sup- 
osed to be common to her sex, for two 
ays later she wrote inviting them to call 
‘hen she was at home! 

These cases did not come into court, 
ut I think it.is safé to say that if a 
ionkey wrench drops on your head, or a 
trange aviator lands in your boudoir, you 
an sue for damages.and collect them if 
ou can prove the source of the wrench, 
r can detain the intruding aviator long 
nough to identify him. 


P"O'u By ATLANTIC PHOTO SERVICE 
A man can transfer from one 
aéroplane to another, while in 
the air, by a swinging rope lad- 
der from the upper machine 


; PMOTO BY UNDESWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
The machine of an **air cop" at Venice, California. 
Several cities already have aérial police patrols. 
New York has an air school for women police reserves 


Runaways, due to horses being fright- 
ened by aéroplanes, will certainly occur. 
In fact, an lowa man last year filed a 
claim against the Government because 
U. S. aéroplane, Number 1646, caused his 
horses to run away, with rendir damage. 
_ The pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in Cranbury, New Jersey, caused the ar- 
rest of an aviator on the charge of flying 
near the church on Sundays, disturbing 
the services and keeping people away. It 
seems that many persons stayed outside 
to watch the FLA Anim instead of joining 
the congregation inside, according to their 
usual custom. 


BUT these are not the only things which 
will make air laws necessary. In the 
future, for example, the smuggler will be 
a sailor of the skies, not of the seas. Do 
you know that the first cases of aérial 
smuggling had to do with dogs? That is a 
act. 

On May 19th, 1919, Colonel Weston, 
a member of the British Parliament, in- 
formed General Seeley, of the Air Minis- 
try, that dogs were being brought in 
aeroplanes from countries where rabies 
was prevalent, and that the disease was 
spreading in England, the outbreaks hav- 
ing their origin close to well-known 
aérodromes. When the matter was in- 
vestigated it was found that sixty-four 
dogs had been illegally imported into the 
country by aviators. 

General Seeley said in his report: “The 
irregular importation of dogs is strictly 
forbidden, and under existing orders should 
be impossible.” 

As a matter of fact, it is not impossible, 
nor is the “irregular importation”—a 
polite term for smuggling—of almost any 
contraband article impossible to the 
aviator. In spite of England's being a 
small country and densely populated, 
aérial contraband of various kinds is be- 
ing brought in by the air route. 

magine the possibilities of bringing 
liquor into the United States from Cuba, 
Canada, or Mexico! You may send revenue 
officers up to patrol the air, but what can 
they do? They can't stop a machine at some 
convenient cloud and get out to search it. 
They can't sit on (Continued on page 114) 


A Great Employer 
Who Has Faith in Men 


The story of James H. Foster, who in thirteen years 
has built up a huge business 


S I WAS about to enter an office 

on the fourteenth floor of a 

Cleveland business buildingone 

afternoon, I stopped suddenly 

in the doorway. All the wide 

stretch from the windows overlooking the 

street to'a chart-covered wall at the op- 

posite end was filled to overflowing with 
men. 

Standing in the center of the crowd, 
one hand on his hip and the other sweep- 
ing briskly roug the air to emphasize 
some point, was a tall, well-muscled man, 
stripped to his shirt sleeves. Meeting his 
face, one's eyes leaped, a little incredu- 
ously, from the boyish smile playing about 
his mouth to the white hair that covered 
his head. 

“T sure know what you're up against,” 
he was saying, "and it’s as bad here as it 
isin Canton. You ought to hear my wife 
tell about trying to get a little sugar. Only 
the other day"—and the anecdote ran on 
into a typical adventure with the high 
cost of living. 

The man with young face and white 
hair was James H. Foster, president of the 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company. His 
guests were sixty electricians who had 
come in from the Canton Sheet Steel 
Company, one of the four separate plants 
now controlled by this industrial icono- 
clast from the Middle West. 

“And here’s the first bicycle sprocket 
we ever turned out at the Fast Side 
plant,” Foster announced a moment later, 
pointing proudly to a piece of metal on 
the wall. “Lord, there's been a raft of 
things happened since then!" 

As the men passed presently into the 
hallway I heard one tall youth remark 
earnestly to his companion: 

"Darned if I ever knew they made 
bosses like that!" 

“Jim,” “Mike,” “J. H.” and the “Old 
Man” are the four titles Foster’s associ- 
ates most frequently give him. I would 
be at a loss to say which one has the high- 
est batting average. 

There is something about the man that 
disarms formality. Speaking to his work- 
ers, he unconsciously drops into their 
vernacular, and they crowd eagerly 
around him. As one forge man expressed 
it to me—‘He gets us where we live." 
And when he swings from his desk to lean 
over the long table behind his swivel 
chair and enlarge on his gospel of labor— 
his belief that men are square, and will 
always do the fair thing if given a fair 
chance—there is an eager flow to his low, 
clear voice that makes one forget every- 
thing but the desire to listen. 

Foster talks best with a pencil in his 


By Merle Crowell 


hand and a large yellow pad in front of 
him—on which he draws swift lines to 
show the logical steps to the point he is 
aiming at. I have heard him speak stead- 
ily for half an hour, racing through the 
realms of philosophy, history, economics, 
as well as the practical, bedrock founda- 
tions of human relationships in business, 
and never falter in the choice of a phrase 
or use a word that failed to paint a clear 


„stroke in the picture he was making. As 


he talks, his eyes are forever melting into 
new shades of color—running the chro- 
matic gamut from light brown to a star- 
tling gray-blue. The impression at first is 
bewildering. 

It is thirteen years since Foster, at the 
age of twenty-seven, threw up an execu- 
tive job with a Cleveland hardware man- 
ufacturer in order that he might be free 
to put corner stones under his dream of 
organizing a steel fabricating plant. His 
only capital was a definite idea of what he 
wanted. By the simple formula of wear- 
ing out shoe leather on the gravel paths 
of every financier in the city—and re- 
bounding from the rebuffs of nine out of 
ten of them—he finally persuaded a small 
group of men to back hun to the extent of 
$105,000. He planned to produce bicycle 
sprockets and automobile frames. 

The little shop, which in its first month 
had a. turnover of only $10,000, has 
swelled into a great industry with an an- 
nual business of $25,000,000. i 


PRIOR to his organization of the Hy- 
draulic Pressed Steel Company, Fos- 
ter had wrung scant returns from a brief 
industrial Odyssey. Born in Meriden, 
Connecticut, of old New England stock, 
he decided, after his graduation from Wil- 
liams College in 1900, to follow the exam- 
ple of Columbus and the advice of Horace 
Greeley by "going West." Pittsburgh, 
his landing place, seemed much farther 
West in those days than it does now. 

A real estate dealer, who had bought a 
large parcel of land and cut it up into 
small lots, admitted that the young Nut- 
meg Stater might be worth ten dollars a 
week to him as a salesman. Foster spent 
six months demonstrating to the dealer 
that his credulity had not been imposed 
on. At the end of that time he left the 
real estate business in order to help organ- 
ize a little company to produce a steel 
automobile wheel. The wheel proved too 
far ahead of its time to be much of a com- 
mercial success. 

Before coming to Cleveland in 1903, 
Foster had managed to save two thousand 
dollars. This he prom dy proceeded to 
lose. He bought some U. S. Steel common 


stock on margin at 40, pyramided in the 
sensational market slump that followed, . 
and was wiped out of his last cent when 
the stock hit r1. The lesson was worth 
ten times the tuition price—for he has 
never speculated in stock from that day 
to this. 

The next three years Foster spent with 
the Parish & Bingham Company, manu- 
facturers of hardware. Fifty dollars a 
month was the total salary of his first job. 
His duties were to thumb Dun’s com- 
mercial reviews, list all the general store 
keepers in the country with an annual net 
turnover of more than five hundred dol- 
lars, and mail them circulars advertising 
a currycomb. Within twenty-two months, 
however, the quiet, smiling, eternall 
energetic youth had climbed enough rounds 
in the ladder so that he was practically 
running the plant. Then he resigned to 
ib aec his own enterprise. 

uring the first few years in his new 
lant Foster worked like a galley slave. 
requenty he would come to the shops 
at three or four o'clock in the morning. 
Almost every day the first workers to ar- 
rive on the scene would find a busily occu- 
pied young man whose prematurely white 
air served as a sharp foil to the black 
grzase spots with which his clothing was 
covered. l 

“There’s one pretty definitely fixed 
rule of progress,” Foster once said to me: 
“The man who gets out ahead of the 
crowd must work harder than the rest of 
the crowd. Seems elementary, doesn't 
it? Yet it’s so simple that some folks 
never will believe it. . 

The rapid growth of the Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Company must be attrib- 
uted largely to the persistency with which 
Foster followed that rule during tkis 
period of development. 


FTER the outbreak of the European 
war the firm’s business had grown to 
such proportions that the parent plant was 
quite incápable'of handling it. In March, 
1916, the works of the Cleveland Welding 
and Manufacturing Cómpany were ab- 
sorbed. This was followed eighteen 
months later by the purchase of the Can- 
ton Sheet Steel Company. The Hydraulic 
Steelcraft Company, which completes the 
present quartet, was organized in Janu- 
ary, 1919. 

, No manager ever knew his men more in- 
timately than did “Jim” Foster in his shop 
days. Shoulder to shoulder with them, he 
set up machines, tinkered with balky tools 
and steered the finished product through 
the assembly-room. After the noon whistle 
had blown he could (Continued on page 132) 
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Read the story of Foster 
on the preceding page 


Men Are Square 


If we could only get that into our heads—and act accordingly— 
the wall of misunderstanding between capital 
and labor would disappear 


By James H. Foster 


President of the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company of Cleveland 


N.THE early summer of 1915 some 
of our hot-shell workers were stung 
by the bee of discontent. In those 


days of heavy European war orders self: 


we found ourselves carrying a peak 
load, and men were being hired by the 
hundred. The roughest and readiest of 
the recruits seemed to drift to the hot- 
shell game. So the first rumbles of trou- 
ble set me rustling around to find out what 
it was all about. 
lo talk with all the men at once was 
*mpossible; there were too many of them. 
l asked them to pick out a committee of 
twenty. As the delegation came trooping 
into my office, it struck me that here were 
a score of the roughest-looking workers I 
had ever met. For the most part they 
were big and burly. Some of them seemed 
sullen, and nearly all of them looked ill at 


ease. 

As soon as we were settled down I re- 
marked: 

“You men seem to have come in here 
with your back hair down and ready to 

to the mat—but you won't have to. 
Les all unburden our minds and clear 
the air. You want to be fair with me as 
much as I do with you—and when decent 
men are on the level there's no earthly 
reason why they shouldn't get together, 
if they only understand each other. ... 
What's wrong, anyway?" 

A question of more wages was the one 
tangible thing. Wages were very fluid in 
those days, due to the rush of foreign con- 
tracts, and I figured we might be able to 
jerk the scale up another notch. I 
to spread out the company’s problems 
fore them, and to explain that we were 
anxious to go the limit to give men every- 
thing that was due them. 
Within three minuta I saw the mus 

ging closer and their faces begin to light 
up. We seemed to be getting our hands 
hold of one another's heartstrings. Pres- 
ently, however, as I made a remark about 
the square deal, a man in the fringe of the 
dowd sneered aloud. . . . I shall never for- 
get the growl the other workmen let loose 
in his direction, and a big fellow at his 
right wheeled and snapped out: 

“Damn you, shut your face! Can’t you 
see the man’s talking straight?” 


From that moment the one-time pro- 
test p became as happy as an Öld- 
Home Week celebration. Everything 
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was ironed out and the trouble died a 
natural death. 
As the delegation filed out I said to my- 


lf: 
er all, the first demand of you men 
wasn't wages, thoug u may 
have thodebt it was. You P dte your 
$8 to re-ognize that you were men— 
with all the pride, the self-respect and the 
right to happiness of every other human 
being. We've been growing too fast late- 
ly, and you newcomers have missed out 
on the l.uman touch. Now that the cir- 
cuit's connected up, we're all right again." 
Men are square. . . . I believe that to 
the very underpinning of my soul. I 
do not mean some men, or even the average 
man. ] mean the overwhelming majori- 
PA all but the few scattering votes that 
o not affect the final returns. 


HE front page of the newspaper lyi 

on my desk is filled with sca ubeads dt 
strikes and riots. Bitterness is in the 
air. But what is back of this industrial 
unrest? A shortage of wa Not fun- 
damentally, I believe. ather it 1s a 
shortage of understanding. A wall has 
been built up between capital and labor, 
and too few men on one side of that wall 
realize that the men on the other side 
were cut from the same bolt of cloth as 
they themselves. 

In our industrial infancy we had the 
mill beside the dam, the homes of the 
workers sprinkled along the stream, and 
the house of the owner on top of the hill 
under the big elm tree. The owner knew 
every man in the shop by his first name— 
knew his religion, his politics and just how 
well his wife fried doughnuts. if a work- 
man’s baby choked up with the croup, 
likely as not it was the owner’s boy who 
ran for the doctor, and the owner's wife 
who took a roll of red flannel and a bottle 
of se-grease down to the anxious 
mother. 

Time turned its wheel. The one-story 
mill became a group of great: buildings 
belching smoke over several acres. The 
homes strung along the stream grew into 
a city. Outside capital had to dump in 
dollars to finance swift expansion. e- 
man adil passed into control by a 
corporation. The old personal relation- 
ship faded; machines came in, and men 
became almost mechanical attachments 


to them; Tom Smith was now No. 1782. 
Capital began to think of men merely 
as dividend producers, to figure out wages 


: in terms of profits rather than in terms of 


human happiness. Labor resented be- 
coming a commodity. Each side began 
to look on the other as its natural enemy. 
Strikes grew frequent. 

Capital became alarmed. Welfare 
work was instituted—generally along 
wrong lines. The employer decided what 
the employee needed to make him happy 
and contented, and then he administered 
it. The intentions were good, but the em- 
ployer was making efforts to be humane 
instead of just human. The laboring man 
wanted nothing handed down to him on a 
silver platter. He merely wanted the 
right to keep his individuality and self- 
respect—and to make a decent living for 
his family. 

I suppose that the men out in my plants 
are no different from men in Duluth or 
Birmingham, and that I have a right to 
judge by them. As I have worked with 
these men and played with them they 
have continually brought home to me the 
fact that the big thing a human being 
wants is a decent right to self-expression 
and self-respect. And he resents any at- 
tempt to deny him this right. 


OST of the labor leaders urging vio- 
lence to-day are men who failed to 
find opportunity in their emplo t to 


express themselves through their jobs 
and take up their share of industrial re- 
sponsibility. 

“How do you manage to steer clear of 
labor troubles?" a manufacturer asked 
me recently. “What steps have you taken 
to keep your men contented?” 

The question was really a poser. There 
was our personnel committee—the men's 
parliament. There were the profit-shar- 
ing plan and the mutual benefit associa- 
tion—all of which we had worked out 
together. But to describe these would not 
answer the man's question.  Profit-shar- 
ing pns and workmen's parliaments are 
no longer industrial novelties, although 
our own have some features different 
from any others that I happen to know 
about. 

It finally occurred to me that the real 
answer was that in this particular organi- 
zation, capital, (Continued on page 136) 
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James H. Foster 


A ER is president of the Hydraulic Pressed 
= adi of Cleveland. . Thirteen years- ago, 
with practically no capital, he set out to organize a 
steel fabricating plant. By enthusiasm, patience, and 
good salesmanship, he managed to induce several busi- 
ness men to back his dream to the extent of $105,000. 
The little ‘plant began by making bicycle sprockets 


and automobile parts. Its first month’s turnover was 
$10,000. Its annual business to-day is $25,000,000, and 
its organization includes the Cleveland Welding and 
Manufacturing Company, the Hydraulic Steelcraft 
Company, and the Canton Sheet Steel Company. 
Mr. Foster is a graduate of Williams College. He is 
forty years old, married, and has four children. 
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Frederic Van Rensselaer Dey 


WHO wrote a thousand “Nick Carter" detective sto- 
ries, aggregating more than fifty million words. The 
first was written in 1890; and during a period of years 
he averaged one complete book of about 33,000 words 
each week. In addition to his “Nick Carter" stories 
he has written others under the signatures Ross 
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Beekman, Dirk Van Doren, Varick Vanardy, and also 
under his true name, Frederic Van Rensselaer Dey. 

Mr. Dey was born in 1865, in New York City. He 
now lives at Nyack, on the Hudson. His article, be- 
ginning on the opposite page, is a human document of 
extraordinary interest. 


How I Wrote 
a Thousand “Nick Carter" Novels 


By Frederic van Rensselaer Dey 


Author of “Nick Carter, Detective" 


HIS is not a “detective story.” 
It is an autobiographical sketch 
of a Detective of Fiction in the 
making and in the development. 
In this writing I confess to ego- 
ism; but I ask acquittal of egotism. I 
refer to the second definition of each 
word in the Century Dictionary. The 
true tale cannot be told without the em- 
phasized J. Modesty is shut out. Such 
1s the Editor’s sine qua non. 
“‘Go to it,’ sez ’e.” I go. 

Nick Carter came into’ 
“being” at a luncheon ta- 
ble in a down-town club. 
Figuratively, he sat down 
beside us. We were three, 
at the table: O. G. and G. 
C. Smith, of the firm of 
Street & Smith, publishers, 
and I—until Nick made a 
fourth. 

He became “real” to me 
at that moment. From that 
moment I chummed with ° 
him, lived with him day and 
night (with few and short 
hiatuses) for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. 

Boiled down to one sen- 
tence the proposition made 
to me, was: “Can you 
write an acceptable thirty- 
three-thousand-word story 
a week around one charac- 
ter, ind keep it up indefi- 


And I di 1S: 
ways do a thing if one thinks 
of it as an accomplished 
fact. It is not enough to 
believe that one can do it, 
and to try to do it under 
such restriction. One must 
think of it as already done. 

“Prove it by writing ten 
of them in ten weeks,” said 


I sent the firm a list of 
ten titles (for advance ad- 
vertising) within a day or 
so. I wrote and delivered 
four of the stories within 
three weeks. It was then 
decided to reduce the length 
to twenty thousand words. 
So I cut those four to that length, and wrote 
and delivered the remaining six, all within 
seven weeks from the start. I did not usea 
typewriter, then. | wrote with a short- 
handled stub gold pen. I should say, here, 
that the Nick Carter stories were kept at 
twenty thousand words only a short time. 

ey were presently lengthened to thirty 
usand, subsequently restored to 
theoriginal length—thirty-three thousand. 


M 


this whole subject. 


of people! 


I do not now recall the exact number 
of Nick Carter stories I have written— 
call it approximately a thousand—and 
don’t run off with the notion that I wrote 
all of the published Nick Carters. One of 
my early stunts^was to train other writers 
to do them, so that I could also supply 
Nick Carter serials (eighty thousand 
words and up) for the “New York Week- 
ly," a story paper. It was the regular 


You Can Cash In On 


Your Knowledge of People 


R. DEY has probably talked to 

more kinds of people than any- 
body you ever knew. Here is his 
advice: 


“That brings me directly to the gist of 
If you want a rule to 


go by for producing (whether it's writing 
thirty-three thousand words or more a 
week about Nick Carter, or selling wares, 


or putting up a proposition, or succeed- 
ing in anything you undertake to do) I 
can give it to you in two words. Here it 
Know PEOPLE. ... all people! ev- 
ery kind of people! all sorts and conditions 
Know them in the street, in 
the workshop, in the drawing-room, on 
the tail-end of surface cars, and straddling 
between platforms of subway or L cars. 
Play pool with them in firehouses; chat 
with them behind the hotel desk, across a 
counter, punching tickets, making the 
ferryboat fast in the slip. They are all 
human,. intensely human, and that is 
what you need to know—humanity.” 


thing tc begin publication of these serials 
before | had completed the writing. 

it was a common incident (while a story 
was running in the "Weekly") to receive 
instruction like this from the firm: “Don’t 
end ‘Tracked Across the Atlantic’ with 
the fifteenth instalment. Keep it going 
till further orders.” — (Instalments were 
six thousand words each. One serial in- 
stalment a week, in addition to a “Nick 


Carter Library," which was then the namc 
of the regular Nick Carter publication.) 
You can see why it became necessary 
to “train” additional writers for the regu- 
lars. I did all of the serials until Frederick 
W. Davis was discovered. Ultimately he 
relieved me of them. I take off my hat 
to him. He was (and is) as good as I at 
it. Sometimes (I thought) better, al- 
though he never worked as fast. And 
there were Tozer, and Hooke, 
and Derby, and Fhilips, and 


others, who wrote few, or . 


many. 

Let me hark back to that 
luncheon: An important 
thing to consider was the 
selection of a name for our 
detective. Mr.O.G. Smith 
had already made that se- 
lection, tentatively — pro- 
vided it appealed to me, 
who was to write the stories. 
One of their writers, John 
R. Coryell by name, had 
written two stories for the 
firm in which he had named 
one of his characters Nick 
Carter, a son and pupil of 
Seth Carter, an “old detec- 
tive.” The name pleased 
Mr. Smith, and I fell for it. 

To that extent, Coryell 
created Nick Carter. But, I 
took him when he was a kid, 
educated him, developed 
him, brought him up, made 
a man of him, directed 
his destiny through many 
millions o printed and cir- 
culated copies of the stories 
about him, and carried him 
into a dozen languages in 


translation. 

The first actual Nick 
Carter sory ublished was 
entitled “Nick Carter, De- 
tective; by A Celebrated . 
Author.” I wrote it. The 
firm chose the “Celebrated 
Author” moniker; not I. 
Possibly S. & S. had, then, 
a prophetic vision of Nick’s 
future celebrity. 

Anyhow, I am the author 
of Nick Carter. I have 
written millions of words 
about him. But I never wrote one that 
could not have been read aloud to a Bible 
class without shocking it. I never per- 
mitted him to lie, nor to condone alie. I 
made it a point with him always to seek 
the good qualities in men and women, and 
to overlook the distorted ones when possi- 
ble and consistent. He never (in my writ- 
ing) made use of a rane or vulgar word, 
nor permitted it (Continued on page 159) 
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Abby came forward with a glad smile of welcome. Rare indeed were visits from her fashionable daughter-in-law 


Transplanting Mother 


A story for sons and daughters—and particularly for sons 


and daughters-in-law 


By Martha King Davis 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. 


RS. CLARENCE WAL- 
LINGFORD RENSHAW 
put down her coffee cup with 
a plaintive little sigh of res- 
ignation. ‘Well, should 
think Mother Renshaw would be glad and 
thankful that she has a place to come to.” 

' For the love of Mike, Mother, have a 
heart! Who wants Gram here to live?" 

" [t doesn't make any diffetence about 
wanting, Roland. Your father and I have 
decided it is the best thing to do." 

“I think it would be just fine to have 
Grandma here to live! Small Gwendolyn 
nodded her curly head with much satis- 
faction. 
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“Yes, sissy! Grandma’s always pattin' 
you on the back. If you stick a pin in 
your finger she thinks you’re half killed.” 

“She don't, either! Grandma’s azeful 
nice! I’d be ’shamed to treat her as you 
do, smartie Roland.” 

“If Mother comes here to live," an- 
nounced Mr. Renshaw sonorously, “you 
children, will treat her with proper respect. 
And I won’t have all this wrangling at 
the table—understand? Beatrice, you 
might go and see Mother this morning 
and—tell her. The Carleys will buy the 
place, furniture and all, just as it stands.” 

Mrs. Renshaw folded her napkin and 
rose hurriedly. “IIL do that very thing. 


F. WARD 


Run along, children, it’s time for school.” 
Clarence Renshaw hesitated a moment, 
fussing with his watch fob. “Be kind of 
easy with Mother, Beatrice. Remember, 
she’s mighty fond of the old place.” 
“Leave it to me, Clarence! I should 
hope Mother had some sense.” 

t was one of those clear, exhilarating 
mornings in late October. Abby Ren- 
shaw, her old gray sweater buttoned 
tightly about her, was out in her garden 
gathering a last bouquet of fragrant hardy 
chrysanthemums. The old lady sighed a bit 
as she sniffed the curly blossoms. “ Bob- 
by’s favorite flowers! | never pick 'em 
without I think of him. His hair was al- 


Transplanting Mother, by MartHa KiNc Davis xe 


most as bright a gold. Poor little Bobby 
—his father was too hard, too hard!" 

Always had this sorrow cast its shadow 
over Abby Renshaw's heart. Her younger 
son, in direct contrast to his pragmatical 
brother Clarence, had played such daring 
pranks and been the victim of so many 
reckless escapades that his stern father 
had finally lost all patience with the boy, 
and driven him from home, with the final 
admonition that he never wanted to see 
or hear of him again. And they never had! 
When Father Renshaw died, Abby cher- 
ished a longing hope that then her boy 
.would come home, hut the years slipped 
away and there was no message. 


"THOUGHT of him brought lines of pain 
to her face. She looked old, frail, sothat 
Beatrice, arking her car at the gate, 
thought, “Well, it's time we did something. 
I don't believe she'll live through the 
winter." 

Abby came forward with a glad smile 
of welcome. Rare indeed were visits from 
her fashionable daughter-in-law. “‘ Bea- 
trice! You have come to dinner with me. 
l said to myself this morning when I 
dropped the dishcloth, ‘There, somebody’s 
coming!’ So I went right to work and 
made a johnny-cake and an apple pie. 
Come in and take off your things." 

Beatrice slipped off her heavy coat and 
sank down in the red-cushioned rocker. 
“No, not my hat, Mother. I really can’t 
stay but a minute. I’ve the most exciting 
news. You're coming to live with us!’ 

Abby dropped the glove she was about 
to lay upon the table. Stooping to re- 
cover it, she lifted a face a bit flushed with 
exertion. “Why, Beatrice, I ’spose you 
mean visit. I had been thinking I might 
go and stay with you a day or two." 

“No, Mother,.not à day or two, but al- 
ways. You simply cant stay on here 
alone another winter. Clarence worries 
about you all the time. And now we have 
the new house there's no reason at all why 
you shouldn't come." 

"That's kind of Jon and Clarence, 
Beatrice, just as kind as it can be," ex- 
claimed Abby appreciatively, “but, my 
child, I couldn't do it. I’ve got my chick- 
ens to look after, and I must keep a fire 
in the house or the water would freeze, 
and my flowers. Clarence needn't wor 
about me, I’m all right. When I don't 
feel just right I tell the milk boy, and 
Phoebe Shorter is always glad to come and 
stay with me.” 

eatrice straightened: “Mother, you 
must know that Father Renshaw didn’t 
leave hardly any money at all but this 
place. It’s bee five years since he died." 

Finance was a blank page to Abby 
Renshaw. Clarence had taken entire 
charge at his father's death. He had told 
her there was money enough for her to 
stay on at the old place. He had paid the 
bills; she had never questioned or given 
it much thought. 

“You mean that there's no more mone 
—that I can't stay here because there's 
no money?" 

Beatrice nodded. “But you will have 
some money, Mother, for Clarence has 
had the most wonderful opportunity to 
sell the place. It's so old he never dreamed 
anyone would ever buy it; but these 
people not only want the house, but thc 
furniture and everything!" — — 

Abby rose stiffly. "T4 think I left 


the drafts open on the kitchen stove. 
Wait a minute—lI’ll go and see." 

Left alone, Beatrice looked about the 
room. It was a homey kind of room, 
with the low windows, the straight-backed 
chairs, the old-fashioned mahogany table, 
the rag rugs, the couch with its quilted 
blue coverlet. She remembered that 
Clarence had said that the Carleys were 
to use the place for a summer home, that 
Mrs. Carley was enthusiastic over the 
quaint old furniture. Beatrice shrugged 
her shoulders. She hated old furniture! 
She thought complacently of her new 
mission living-room. . 

When Abby returned, Beatrice glanced 
at her and breathed a little sigh of relief. 
"There wasn't going to be a scene after all, 
as Clarence had intimated. 

“Tell me more about it,” the old lady 
said quietly. And when her daughter-in- 
law had explained that the Carleys would 
not take possession until the following 
spring, a bit of a smile came into her face, 
“Oh, so I can stay here till then!” Which 
necessitated Beatrice’s explaining that 
Clarence didn't dare put the sale off a 
day, for fear the Carleys would back down, 
and they had offered such a price! 

"The corners of Abby's mouth tightened. 
“I think I remember her. She stopped 
last summer for a drink of water. I acd 
herin. She exclaimed over everything and 
I showed her all around. I wish now I 
hadn't." 

Beatrice's eyes widened. “Wish you 
hadn’t! It was the luckiest day of your 
life. They will make over the place beau- 
tifully! In a few years you will be proud 
to say you ever owned it.” 

She rose, and going over to the chair 
commenced pulling on her coat. It 
seemed a propitious moment to leave. 
“I wish I could stay longer, Mother, but 
I've simply loads of things to do to-day. 
You just think this thing over, and Clar- 
ence will be out the first of the week." 

“Tt doesn't need any thinking over, 
Beatrice; it's a decided. I will be read 
to go to your house any time you say." 

Driving out of the yard, Mrs. Clarence 
Renshaw drew a long breath, “Thank 
goodness, that’s over!" 

Abby went slowly into her spotless 
kitchen. The old clock on the mantel 
chimed twelve. Mechanically she placed 
a solitary plate and cup and saucer on 
the white oilcloth table. She brought 
from the pantry a golden-brown johnny- 
cake, an apple pie with flaky crust. Then 
she sat down, and leaning forward buried 
her face in her arms. 

The next day Phebe Shorter confided 
to a passing neighbor, “I guess Abby 
Renshaw’s clean gone crazy! I saw her 
feeding those chickens a perfectly good- 
lookin’ johnny-cake and a whole apple 
pie! Now, what do you think of that? 


BBY RENSHAW had been in her 

son’s home two weeks. To all appear- 
ances she had quite contentedly fitted 
into her niche, that niche being a comfort- 
able room at the back of the house. From 
one window was a view of a well-kept 
driveway leading down to the garage. 
The other stared blankly at the closely 
curtained windows of the house next door. 
Abby wished that sometime those cur- 
tains might be drawn aside, if only for a 
moment. She watched eagerly at dusk, 
but as soon as the room was lighted a 


trim little maid would hastily pull down 
the dark shades. Not that Abby was 
curious, but often the lonely ache in her 
heart was a bit hard to bear. 

That first week she had made some 
dreadful mistakes. After breakfast she 
had put on a clean gingham apron and 
gone out into the kitchen to help with 
the dishes and perhaps bake a baf of 
gingerbread. But the girl who had waited 
on table was wiping dishes, and another 
woman whom she had never seen was 
deftly rolling out pie crust. Beatrice had 
appeared like a whirlwind. “ Why, Mother 
Renshaw! whatever are you doing out 
here?” 

Then, as they safely gained the living- 
room, “Bridget is such an old fuss! I 
hardly dare offer a suggestion. But she 
is a dream of a cook! For goodness’ sake, 
Mother, don’t ever go into the kitchen— 
you would upset the whole system.” 

The next day Abby had tentatively 
suggested helping with the mending. 

“Well, I don’t believe you could,” 
sighed her daughter-in-law regretfully. 
“ You see, I put everything in the. sewing- 
room, and Miss Robinson comes in once 
a week. She is so efficient; I never havc 
to even go near her!” 


'AT TABLE the old lady soon learned to 
maintain a discreet silence. The family 
usually talked of things she knew nothing 
whatever about, or the children wrangled 
and the entire dinner hour was devoted 
to discipline. 
Roland ignored her with the blasé non- 
chalance of sixteen. But Gwendolyn 
often found her way to her grandmother": 
room. 

“Tell me what you-did when you were a 
little girl, Grandma." ; 

Always the same demand, for the stories 
thus evoked were sure to be fascmatingly 
entertaining. 5 

It was Gwendolyn who brought news of 
the’ expected guests. <‘ Next--week’ll be 
Thanksgiving, and Uncle Fréd and Aunt 
Clara and Rosamond and Hazel and 
Pinior are coming," she announced glec- 
ully. ry 
Abby remembered that -Aunt Clara 
was Beatrice’s sister. 

“That’s fine,” she said. “What a good 
time you will have!" 

“ Mother don't know what she is going 
to do with you.. She wants to use this 
room. She wonders if you'd mind being 
put in the attic room. It’s nice, but kind 
of cold." 

Abby walked to the window and stood 
for a moment gazing down the gravel 
driveway. Then she turned with a smile: 
“Why, of course I wouldn’t mind. Did 
your mother tell you to ask me?” 

“She said I might sound you.” 

Abby’s eyes twinkled. “Well, run 
iva and tell her that I sounded—all 
right." 

So Abby was moved up another flight 
of stairs. 

“Its a shame to ask you to do it, 
Mother,” ‘declared Beatrice cooingly. 
“Anyhow, it will only be for a few days.” 

But after Thanksgiving Aunt Clara 
stayed on, and Abby Renshaw also stayed 
on in the attic room. In spite of the oil 
stove it was rather cold, and grew colder, 
so that Abby developed a slight cough, 
and one morning after a restless, sleepless 
night felt too miserable and achy to go 


down those two flights of stairs to the 
dining-room. 

Beatrice sent Gwendolyn up to find 
out the reason. 

Then a doctor came, pronounced it a 
case of grip, wrote a couple of prescrip- 
tions, and said he would call again the 
next day. 

“Now, Mother,” exclaimed Beatrice, 

*" aren't you thankful that you are here? 
Just suppose you had been out at the old 
place all alone.” 

Abby nodded gently and closed her 
eyes. Her thoughts went back to her 
sunny, cozy sitting-room with the big 
coal stove, to the warm, snug kitchen with 
the fragrant odor of baking bread. Her 
bedroom had been off the sitting-room 
and it had always been warm! She had 
never before had an attack of grip. 

Beatrice, thinking that she slept, slipped 
out, and a moment later there came the 
whir of a motor on the gravel drive. 
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Abby did not open her eyes. Her 
thoughts were very busy. It was nearing 
the close of the year, almost Christmas. 
She had not spent a Christmas away from 
the old place in fifty years! 

After a time she became conscious of 
heavy steps on the stairs, the sound of 
voices outside the door. 

Clarence came in. “Well, Mother, how 
are you feeling? Fine enough to see a 


visitor?” 
Her eyes brightened: ‘‘ Pha-be?” 


E SHOOK his head. “No, someone 
you’ve not seen in a long, long time." 
"Why, how strange," she murmured. 
“Someone T've not seen in a long, long 
time.” Suddenly she started and raised 
her head from the pillow. “You don't 
mean—you can’t mean—’ 
A man came across the room. “ Mother!” 
he cried, and his voice vibrated with all 
the love and longing of thirty years. 


Abby raised tear-wet eyes. ‘‘I don’t 


“ Bobby! 1” 

The next thing Abby heard was 
Beatrice’s voice, and it sounded miles 
away. ‘Of all the stupidity! Clarence, I 
should have thought you would have 
known better. If I had only been home!” 

Then a strange voice, yet somehow 
faintly familiar, “I didn't realize she was 
so poorly. Clarence said she was just 
used up with a cold." 

Clarence, defensively, *I came in and 
told her he was here." 

Again the strange voice, “Oh, 
She’s coming around all right." 

* Get out of sight, Bob," cried Beatrice 
sharply ‘ , When she sees you she will go 
off again.’ 

Abby's eyes flew open. “No, I want 
him right here," she whispered. And 
when her hand was caught and held 
tightly in both of his she gave a little 
sigh of perfect peace and happiness. 

At last they were left alone. 


see! 


Transplanting Mother, by Martna Kine Davis 


LAT - E 


understand,” she whispered brokenly 


“Tell me about it,” Abby said. “Why 
have you stayed away all these years?” 
“I don't know why, Mother." His 
voice broke. “I don’t see how you can 
ever forgive me. At first I was angry. 
Father never understood me at all and 


~ 


he wouldn't let you, and Clarence was: 


such a prig and tattle-tale. Those first 
years—well, sometime I'll tell you all 
about them. One place, then another, 
finally West, and at last, luck. I got 
interested in business and so busy making 
money that I almost forgot. Then came 
Mary, and we were married, and she made 
up to me all I'd lost and longed for. Ex- 
cept, perhaps, you! I kept thinking of 
you, and one day I said to Mary, ‘I’m 
going East. I don't care much about see- 
ing Father or Clarence, but I must find 
out if everything's all right with Mother.’ 
So I came, and I went out to the old place 
and of course found it all closed up. I saw 
Abe Parker. He nearly fell over when I 
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told him I was little Bobby Renshaw. He 
told me about Father's death and how 
you had come in to the city to live with 
Clarence and Beatrice. Believe me! 1 
wasn’t long in getting here. I walked in 
on Clarence at his office and we came right 
up. I couldn’t wait a minute!” 


HE LOOKED around the room, at the 
lighted oil stove: “Say, why in the 
deuce are you up here in the top gallery? 
l always hed those smelly oil stoves. 
Haven't they a room on the next floor?” 

“Irs a nice room, Bobby,” said Abby 
hastily, “and quiet. You see, Beatrice’s 
sister is here with her three little children, 
and they like to play in the halls." 

“Did you want to come here to live?" 
asked Bob with his old-time abruptness. 
“Abe said the place was sold. How did 
you happen to sell?" 

The thin veined hand in his quivered 
slightly. ‘‘Clarence sold it, Bobby. I 
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couldn’t stay on there. You see, your 
father didn’t leave any money.” 

* Didn't leave any money? Well, from 
the looks of things, Clarence is making 
plenty. Did you want to sell the old home- 
stead?” 

Abby Renshaw looked away from those 
clear, penetrating blue eyes. 

“It—it seemed best, Bobby. But, my 
dear, you haven't told me a thing about 
—Mary?" ; 

And from the look that came into her 
son's face, Abby instantly knew much 
about Mary! 

“You see, Mother, I got typhoid, and 
Mary was the nurse who pulled me through; 
and she’s been pulling me through ever 
since. I just dil she could get her hands 
on you. My! you'd be well in a jiffy." 

Abby smiled happily. ‘I’m 'most well 
now, son; the sight of your dear face. . .." 

That evening Bob Renshaw had a little 
conversation with (Continued on page 74) 


Nole the precaution that Croker himself takes when he is assigned to 


a room in a hotel, above the second or third floor. 


Do you know 


the various ways to escape in a hurry from your office or dwelling? 


Are You Ready 
In Case of Fire? 


What to do—how to be prepared—why fires start—the queer things people do 
in emergencies—together with stories of thrilling experiences 


By ex-Chief Edward F. Croker 


R. CROKER entered the New 

York Fire Department in 1884. 
From an ordinary fireman he became 
lieutenant, captain, battalion chief, 
deputy chief, finally rising in 1899, to 
the position of chief, which place he 
held for twelve years. 


EW YORK CITY is the great- 

est fire hazard in the world. No- 

where on this earth 

are there such pos- 

sibilities of appall- 
ing loss|packed into the same 
space. Billions of dollars’ 
« worth of property and mil- 
lions: of human beings are 
crowded into an area of only 
a few square miles. 

New York has the highest 
buildings in the world and 
the greatest number of them. 
‘There are vast stores of ma- 
terial in its warehouses. [ts | 
shops are full of costly goods. 
In certain sections of the 
city there are more people to 
the square mile than in any 
other equal space on the 
globe. 1r a great conflagra- 
tion should ever sweep the 
city it would be the most 
stupendous disaster in his- 
tory. 

Because this danger is real- 
ized, New York has the larg- 
est fire department in the 
world. The departments of 

the five next largest cities in 

this country, all combined, 
would not be as large as that 
of New York alone. New 
York knows its danger! And 
for that reason it is not at 
all likely that it will ever 
burn up. 

Three hundred en 
panies, comprising a 
thousand firemen, are on 
duty day and night. A hun- 
dred and fifty hook and lad- 
der companies are always 
waiting for an alarm. There 
are fire boats in the rivers 
from which they can pour inexhaustible 
streams on the great docks. There are 
soaring water-towers and a high-pressure 
system which will send a stream with the 


ine'com- 
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Sensational rescues of women at a big fire. 
says in his article that women are often cooler than men when 
One of these firemen is on a scaling ladder, 
which is hooked over a window sill and then hangs free 


in great danger. 


force of a gigantic battering-ram. Every 
conceivable kind of fire-hghting apparatus 
and thousands of courageous and trained 
fire-hghters åre always ready for instant 
action, 

And by readiness I mean more than just 
willingness, more than just being on the 
alert; I mean the readiness which comes 
of forethought and careful planning. If 
you have ever seen apparatus, not only 

ere but in any large city, respond to an 
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alarm, you have probably wondered at 
the lack of confusion. One engine ar- 
rives, then another and another, each tak- 
ing its place, as if by prearrangement, at 
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certain hydrants. Except for the noise of 
the gongs, made to clear the streets, you 
are surprised at the quietness of the oper- 
ation. lt is as if the fighting of this 
particular fire had beeh worked out be- 
forehand. 
And so it has, in a way; that particular 
fire has been rehearsed, as it were. The 
alarm went in from a certain box. It had 
already been arranged that engine com- 
pany number fifty should get there first 
and take such and such hy- 

. drant, engine company nurn-. 
ber eighty was due second, 
and its hydrant had been as-, 
signed; and so on with all 
theapparatus which responds 
to that alarm. If number 
fifty had not got there first, 
it would have been called on 
to explain to headquarters; if 
number eighty had not got 
there second, it would, also, 
have had to explain—and so 
on with all the apparatus 
that was called. 

Not only that, but the offi-. 
cers of the companies who 
arrive know what every floor 
of the building on fire—pro- 
vided it is an important 
building—contains. Is smoke 
pouring out of the sixth-story 
window? The officers know 
what to expect—a smolder- 
ing blaze, perhaps, hard to 
get at and subdue, because 
that floor is occupied by a 
printing concern and is heav- 
ily stocked with paper. Do 
the police suddenly push you, 
a spectator, and other spec- 
tators farther back than 
there seems reason for? Well, 
there may be a reason, and a 
good one; the floor above the 
one now smoking may con- 
tain a chemical laboratory, 
and an explosion may be en- 
tirely possible. 

In other words, the chances 
are that the fire department 
knows far more about the 
building in which your offices 
are located than you know. 

A glance at the files will show, for instance, 
a complete report on the Fourth Avenue 
Building, where the editorial offices of Tu x 
AMERICAN MacaziNE are located. The 
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The strangest fire New York has 
known. On March 17th, 1899, the 
aristocratic Windsor Hotel, on Fifth 
Avenue, burned; and although it was 
broad daylight, 150 persons were killed. 
Many were carried down ladders, as 
shown here; but dozens jumped from 
the windows or were burned to death 


time it was built and the details of its 
construction, together with the exact lo- 
cation of all elevators, stairways and fire 
escapes, are put down; also the occupancy 
of the entire building—what is in the 
basement, on the first floor, and on every 
other floor, to the roof. 

These facts the oficers—lieutenant and 
captain—of the fire company nearest 
know intimately. So 
does the battalion chief, 
whowill arrive later if the 
fire is serious. There is 
no guesswork or hunting 
through card catalogues. 
The officers have studied 
the building, have spent 
most of their spare time 
going through it and 
the other large struc- 
tures within their juris- 
diction. All of this I 
bring out to show that 
fire fighting is not pri- 
marily adventure and 
romance, but is, above 
all, a business requiring 
great files of figures and 
statistics, thorough or- 
ganization and division 
of responsibility, and 
intimate. and detailed 
knowledge of facts. 

All fires, except those 
that result from explo- 
sion, are of the same 
size in the beginning— 
tiny flames that might 
be “blown out” by a child. A bucketful of 
water from the kitchen sink will quench 
even an ambitious flame. Yet the sight 
of fire where it ought not to be is so 
terrifying that many people run from it 
as if they had seen a rattlesnake, throw 
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open the windows, thereby creating a 
draft—which is the most favorable con- 
dition fer its spread—and give it a chance 
to grow into proportions of ever-mount- 
ing danger. A rug threwn over the paper 
basket in which a half-burned match has 
started a flame, a bucket of water from 
the kitchen sink dashed on a blazing 
curtain—in other words, just a little 
cool-headed action, wculd stop a good 
proportion of our fires. 


(OR though we think of fire loss in terms 
of factories, hotels, and other large 
buildings, the majority of fires occur in 
private homes. Here are the principal 
causes of fire, the figures covering a period 
of ten years in greater New York. The 
proportions would be about the same any- 
where: 


Careless use of matches. .............. 1,629 
Careless use of cigars, cigarettes, pipes ..1,272 
Bonfires, brush fires, rubbish fires....... 849 
Stoves, boilers, ranges—hot ashes falling 
from them, overhead pipes setting fire 
to/ralters, etes. n. rosse vp eX 844 
Defective Lues o anarias io ie oak 784 
Children playing with matches or fire. 657 


The familiar things about the house, 
then—matches, cigarettes, pipes, stoves, 
furnaces, and children—cause most of 
our blazes. There are some other causes 
too, with respectable figures: Vapors of 
benzine, gasolene and naphtha, 332; fats 
igniting on the stove, 217; kerosene or al- 
cohol fup falling and exploding, 206; 
spontaneous combustion, 157. The case 
against rats is not as strong as some people 
suppose, the figure in this case being 37. 

hat good housekeeping will avert most 
fires in the home is plain from the fig- 
ures above. Give the smokers of the house- 
hold a place to throw lighted matches, 
cigarette stumps and pipe ashes, and 
see to it that they throw them there. 
Provide yourself, out in the kitchen, with 
a metal receptacle for matches. Keep 


Four firemen rescuing an unconscious woman 
from a room filled with smoke and flames 


matches away from children, or use only 
safety matches. 

And good housekeeping of course ex- 
tends to yard and basement. Don't let 
the boys build bonfires in the alley; don't 
allow greasy rags or waste to be thrown 
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Fighting a fire with six streams from 
opposite buildings and a lofty **water 
tower" in the street. These water 
towers carry the hose nozzle to the 
height of the sixth story. From such 
a point it is possible to throw a 
stream over the top of a lofty building 


in the basement, under the stairways, or 
in the closets. Water is an enemy to fire, 
but dampness is not, and oily rags in 
damp places will sometimes burst into 
flame. Have metal tins with tops for 
clinkers and hot ashes; do not put either 
in a wooden box. 
There are some other things, too, while 
on this subject, to which I might call at- 
tention. If you use can- 
dles, do not place them 
near a window where a 
curtain is likely to blow 
in; the same with any 
open flame, like gas jets. 
See to it that the rafters 
down in the basement 
above [hot-air pipes are 
well covered with asbes- 
tos. If you use kerosene 
lamps, use the safety 
` kind—the kind that will 
not explode when up- 
set. And by all means 
never clean your coat 
suit with gasolene or 
benzine in a close room 
where there is any blaze, 
and never strike a match 
while the fumes of these 
two cleaners are still 
strong. 

In spite of good house- 
keeping, fires will occur 
now and then. A good 
fire extinguisher or two 
should be in every home, 
and the members of the 

household should know how to use them. 
Such extinguishers are not expensive, are 
easy to operate, and are very effective if 
directed by a comparatively cool head. 
Sometimes fire may spread iron another 
blaze to your house by means of flying 
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Firemen and civilians 
carrying injured persons 
from the roof of the Illi- 
nois Trust and Savings 
Bank in Chicago after 
a dirigible balloon in 
flames had fallen through 
theskylight and exploded 
inside the bank. Twelve 
persons were burned to 
death and twenty-eight 
injured. The interior was 
stilla massof flames when 
this picture was taken 


sparks. The moral is this —build a wood- 
en house if you must, but don't use wooden 
shingles. 

So far as factories and warehouses are 
concerned, a good sprinkler system in- 
stalled will tremendously cut down the 
fire hazard, together with the insurance 
rate, the reduction in which will, in a few 
years, pay for the system. As for fire- 
proof buildings, they are, if properly con- 
structed, what they claim to be, fireproof 
—until you put furniture and stocks of 
inflammable goods in them. Where these 
stocks are extensive of course a fire might 
eat its way from floor to floor, finding 
plenty to feed on. 

It is sometimes thought the fireman’s 
life alternates between ease, even lazi- 
ness, and sudden bursts of drama and ex- 
citement when the alarm sounds. In any 
well-organized department, such is not 
the case; if it were, the men would de- 
teriorate morally and physically. 

The men in the firehouses are under 
armylike discipline and regulations. They 
are up at six, are dressed, have their quar- 
ters cleaned, and are ready for inspection 
by eight; go out to breakfast, one at a 
time, of course—as many as can do so live 
near the engine house—and are back by 
ten. The cleaning and constant overhaul- 
ing of the apparatus, which must be kept 
in the very finest order, the physical exer- 
cises which keep the men fit, the classes 
which most of them attend, looking for- 
ward to promotion—these things take up 
the fireman’s day. 

After all, as I have said, fire fighting ts 
a business like any other; a mixture of 
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Firemen on the roof of one building 
fighting a conflagration acrcss the street 


action with thought, study, and routine. 
Of course there is relaxation, too. The 
men know the boys in the neighborhood, 
and talk to them. Also friends drop in 
from time to time. It is a strange fact 
that whenever the city proposes to place an 
engine house in a certain neighborhood, 
there is a storm of protest and usually a 
long petition; but when, after the engine 
house has been located a few years, there 
comes from the city a proposition to move 
it, there are just as many protests, and 
just as lengthy petitions the other way. 


]'IREMEN have their pets. In the old 
days when horses were almost univer- 
sally employed to pull the engines and 
other apparatus, these horses were great 
pets, not only with the men but also with 
the children of the neighborhood. Chosen 
for intelligence as well as for strength, 
they learned many tricks. More than 
one fifteen-hundred-pounder would “shake 
hands" with the children—lift his front 
pae and let them hold it. One horse, 
illy, used to furnish to the neighborhood 
every morning the spectacle of himself 
taking his own exercise up and down the 
block with a Dalmatian dog sitting on his 
rump. The two never went beyond the 
block, and both were listening constantly 
for the gong back in the engine house. 
Then there was Big Jim, who learned 
how to let himself out of his stall and into 
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A New York fire which 
burned acres of oil tanks 
and raged for several 
days. The courageous 
lineman, on the pole in 
the center foreground, 
is repairing telephone 
wires within a few feet of 
a huge oil tank, which 
may explode at any min- 
ute. Beyond the water 
streams is the crumpled 
shape of a tank which 
already has exploded 


the back yard, where he turned the faucet 
with his teeth in order to get a drink of 
water. So reliable and steady was he, so 
certain to respond quickly to the alarm, 
that the men let him alone, until, being 
apparently a generous fellow, he let down 
the bars to the other horses’ stalls, and 
led them into the back yard to join him 
in his drink. 

Now, to the sorrow of the children who 
remember them, the horses are nearly all 
gone and automobile engines and trucks 
have taken their places. Of course the 
men welcome the change in a way: their 
quarters are cleaner; the new system 
means greater efficiency. But more than 
one of these old fire horses when put up 
on the auction block brought a ridiculously 
high price, and it was found that some 
retired fireman, or perhaps several firemen 
clubbing together, or some kindly dis- 
posed citizen, had either in person or by 
agent bid for him—so that old Dick or 
Jim should never be called upon to pull a 
garbage cart, but could be sent to the 
country to spend his declining years in 
dignity. 

Now and then a fire engine, answering 
an alarm, passes a milk wagon while the 
milkman is in the house delivering bottles; 
and suddenly the horse hitched to the 
wagon goes clattering down the street 
after the engine, spilling milk tins as he 
goes. Then you may be sure that he was 
once a fire horse. 

There are other pets, too, including mon- 
keys. One engine house had a pair of 
them, until it was found that they were 
the "second-story (Continued on page 70) 


Your Heart 


How to find out whether there is anything wrong 
with it—how to take care of it 


By Stanley M. Rinehart, 


HAT would you say of a 

pump that kept on going, 

averaging at least seventy 

times per minute, every 

minute in the day, every 

day in the year for, say, sixty or seventy 
years without stopping for rest and re- 
airs? A pretty good piece of machinery? 

o, if you were speaking of any other 
machine than the heart you would say it 
could not be done! And yet we take the 
heart's marvelous work for granted, never 
even thinking of it unless somethiny goes 
wrong. 

If ines anywhere in the body causes a 
disturbance ol the heart's action, we are 
apt to think we have heart disease, al- 
though the heart may be acting only in 
sympathy, and have nothing wrong with 
it at all. 

After a day of hard work, possibly after 
dinner, when you are comfortably reading 
the evening paper, you are suddenly 
stricken with a pain in the left side that 
causes you to gasp with agony. This pain 
may boring or cutting in character. 
Perhaps you feel a sense of constriction in 
the chest. You place your hand over the 
heart and find it beating wildly, which in- 
creases your alarm. You manage to gasp 
to someone to send for the doctor, and you 
are not at all sure that you will live until 
he comes. ° 

Finally, after what seems hours of 
agoni waiting, he enters with, that 
jovial professional air of his, asks other 
members of the family a few irrelevant 
questions and possibly makes some com- 
ment on the ball game, not realizing your 
imminent danger. In jerky sentences you 
tell him, after he finally gets down to it, 
that you have a pain in your heart, that 
you cannot get your breath, and that vee 
are afraid each succeeding breath will be 
the last. ; 

Calmly (why do doctors take things so 
calmly?) he feels your pulse, bares your 
chest, listens a moment to your heart, and 
then begins boring with his forefinger at 
your back to the left of your spine. You 
manage to tell him that there is nothing 
wrong with your back; it is your heart. 

Suddenly he touches a sore place and 
you jump. You did not know it was 
there. Then his forefinger follows between 
your ribs until it comes to the front of 
your chest, and you jump again. 

He listens now more carefully to your 
heart and finally, when he is through, you 
ask him, "Is it serious, Doctor?" He 
smiles in that tolerant way that doctors 
have and tells you that you have inter- 
costal neuralgia, and that your heart was 
beating wildly because you were alarmed. 

Now, pain in the spinal nerves, follow- 
ing the course of the ribs around the chest, 
may come from a diseased heart, but more 


frequently the cause is elsewhere. And 
the pain is never in the heart at all, but in 
the chest wall. It is only because it hap- 

ns to be in the region of the heart that 
it is ascribed to that organ. 

Have you ever been wakened from 
sleep by “palpitation” or paroxysmal 
rapid beating of the heart? Have you ever 
felt an emphatic thump in your chest 
after a momentary pause in the heart 
beat? In such cases the heart is the cause 
of the sensation, but the sensation does 
not necessarily indicate a disease of the 
heart. 

Have you “ poor circulation”? That is, 
do you suffer from coldness or perhaps 
from numbness of the extremities? Don’t 
blame the heart. The origin is probably 
in the stomach or the abdomen. 

Do you have dizzy spells? Here, too, 
the heart is nearly always innocent. You 
would better watch your eating and have 
a general house-cleaning, or reduce your 
tobacco allowance. Possibly you ma 
need glasses, or your ears may be affected. 

Sometimes when you are lying with 
your head on a hard pillow you are able 
to hear the beat of your pulse, and with 
each beat there is a swish or roughened 
sound. Do not get alarmed. Probably 
you are constricting a small artery by the 
pressure of your head upon your ear, and 

ou only hear the sound of the obstructed 
lood stream. 

Perhaps you are getting short of breath, 
and notice quite suddenly that you are 
not able to do as much as you used to do 
without discomfort. If you are getting 
fat, remember that it requires more effort 
to take a heavier body around than a 
lighter one. Perhaps you have been in- 
dulging yourself, eating rich food, taking 
little exercise, and your muscles are get- 
ting flabby. Don't accuse the heart; it 
has enough to be responsible for. 


WhHar, then, are symptoms and sen- 
sations which indicate a weak or 
diseased heart? The sensations are very 
few, as a rule. Pain is quite infrequent, 
except in the condition called angina 
pectoris. There is no use trying to 
describe the pain of angina pectoris, 
cause even the one who has suffered is 
unable to convey in words the full extent 
of his agony. The heart itself has no 
nerves of sensation, and even the pain of 
angina pectoris, which is a heart condi- 
tion, is due to the irritation of other 
nerves that do not touch the heart at all. 
Shortness of breath, however, if it is 
persistent, and especially if it is increased 
upon the slightest exertion, points directly 
to the heart. À continuously rapid pulse 
is another sign, although not quite so 
definite. That obscure nervous condition 
which science still knows very little about, 
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and which is called, for want of a better 
name, Hysteria, may be accomnanied by 
an extremely rapid pulse. Diseases of 
certain ductless glands, as the thyroid 
(goiter) also produce a continuously rapid 
heart action. But if you cannot walk up- 
stairs without a pounding in your chest 
and a feeling of suffocation, your heart 
needs looking after. 

Swelling of the ankles is another indi- 
cation, which, however, may come from 
dilated veins in the legs, causing stagna- 
tion of the blood returning from the 
extremities. 

Some night when you are undressing 
for bed, you may notice that your | 
above the tops of your shoes are swol- 
len and shiny. You press the surface 
with your finger and find that the pressure 
makes an indentation, or pit. This kind of 
swelling is called edema, and is produced 
by blood stagnation, which may be caused 
by a weakened heart muscle failing to 
drive the blood stream outward from the 
heart with sufficient force to insure its 
proper return. Or, as indicated above, 
the flow may be slowed by an obstruction 
in the veins, or by their dilatation, which 
technically is called vartcosis. 

It is almost impossible to describe the 
heart and the circulation of the blood 
without using the simile of a force pump. 
The heart is a force pump. In fact, it is 
two force pumps wcrking independently 
and yet in unison. 

Each side of the heart has two cham- , 
bers; a receiving chamber, called the 
auricle, and an expelling chamber, the 
ventricle. There is an opening between 
them, which is closed by valves when the 
heart contracts, in order that the blood 
may not flow back into the receiving 
chamber, but be driven out into the circu- 
lation. The openings through which the 
blood flows out of the heart are also pro- 
tected by valves, which prevent the blood 
that has just been expelled from flowing 
back into the expelling chamber. These 
openings and valves have a great deal to 
do with some forms of heart disease. 


THE circulation of the blood through the 
vessels may be likened to an irrigation 
system; but in this case the fluid conveys 
not only water, but food, oxygen, and 
certain other elements. 

us see what the blood contains, 
where it goes, what it does for us, and in 
what condition it returns to the heart. 
First, the blood from the lungs fills the 
left heart, which contracts, driving it on- 
ward. The stream contains, first, nourish- 
ment from the food we have eaten; second, 
certain little bodies, called red corpuscles, 
which carry oxygen from the lungs; third, 
it bears troops, our defensive army which 
lives in the stream (Continued on page 215) 
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I'm jilted?” 

In spite of the steady voice there 

was a haze before the girl’s eyes, 

and the young man winced. It was 

a strange setting for such a scene: 
a brightly lighted tea-room, filled with the 
after-matinée crowd; but their table was 
in a secluded corner, and the man reached 
out to lay his hand over the girl's, which 
rested on the snowy cloth. 

“ Don’t!” he pleaded. 

* But—it's the truth.” 

There were no tears in her voice. The 
man almost wished there were. “We 
can't talk here," hé said huskily. "Let's 
take a taxi and ride around." 

He paid the waiter and they made their 
way out of the throng, stopping occasion- 
ally to speak to some acquaintance. The 
girl's head was high, but once in the cab 
she drooped a little and looked at her com- 
panion wistfully. Then at his silence her 
eyes hardened, and she said defiantly: 

“You might at least tell me the lady’s 
name, Dan.” 

Surprise sprang into the man’s eyes. 
“The lady? You aren’t inferring— Oh, 
Miriam! you know me better than that!” 

“I don't think ... I know you at all. I 
thought you loved me.” 

“I do » 


He looked away from her, out of the cab 
window at the dreary mist fast turning 
into rain, but what he saw was the rolling 

rairie he had left behind him two weeks 
fore, and the clear sunshine of Colorado. 
The sound of traffic fell on ears that heard 
only the ripple of canyon brooks, and the 
wind in the pines. He spoke breathlessly. 

"Perhaps—I can't make you under- 
stand. I thought I could give it up—for 

ou, the life I’ve been living. Now I know 

'd be stifled. There’ve been days this 
last week when I couldn't breathe. The 
dampness gets on my nerves; the crowds— 
choke me. ay, when I saw those 
Western pictures on the screen | knew I 
could never do it. I should be always 
champing at the bit, and you'd know it 
and be unhappy. I’m: not one who can 
drudge all day in an office. I’ve lived too 
long in the open. [—can't come back." 

“Have I asked it?” 

He turned to her quickly: * No. You've 
been a brick; but it would be as hard for 

ou to leave as it would for me to stay. 

here'd be days when you wouldn't see a 
soul—but me. You'd have to cook and 
sweep, and do things you never dreamed 
of doing. lt's not easy to get help on a 
sheep ranch, and impossible to get the 
sort you're used to." 

DA you've chosen between me and the 
sheep?" 


“Oh, my dear!" His voice broke sud- 
denly. “TI shall be lonely all my life; but 
I'd rather be lonely than discontented, I'd 
rather remember the days we've had to- 
gether, than remember what I'd have to, 
if you became unbalanced with the lone- 
liness, as l'om Healey's wife did. He mar- 
ried a girl like you, who'd never known 
anything but Easy Street. She's in an 
asylum now. Or—or if we got to quar- 
reling, and said bitter things to each 
other—” 

He paused; then, as she did not speak 
he added, “You see, dear, you've never 
had to do anything—useful. I’m not 
blaming you. There's been no reason why 
pi should." He reached out, lifting a 
old of her shimmering skirt. “You've 
always worn things like this. Oh, I like 
you in them, my dear! But it's too incon- 
n to think of transplanting you to my 
ittle shack. I guess in the two years I've 
been away I'd forgotten—just what you 
are. You wouldn't be happy, Miriam, 
and I couldn't bear it. Somehow, I can't 
imamine you apart from happiness.” 

“T see,” said the girl. 

She had been slowly stripping off her 
loves. Now she sli the diamond 
rom her finger and held it out. When he 

drew away, she smiled, a sad little smile 
that cut him to the heart. 

“I understand,” she said gently, all the 
bitterness gone from her voice. ou 
can't bear to clip the wings of your butter- 
fly, can you? I think you're making a 
mistake, Dan, but since you've decided 
without talking with me first, I sha'n't 

lead with you. But will you do me a 
avor before we part?" 

* Anything in the world!" 

“I want you to spend a Sunday with me 
at old Aunt Susan's. She used to live in 
Colorado, and she's crazy to see you. I 
promised to bring you out. I'll go to- 
morrow, and tell her you're coming on 
Saturday. She needn't know that—that 
things are over, until you leave. She's 
getting old, and I don't want to disappoint 
her. We can pretend a little, can't we, to 
make her happy? It's the last thing I'll 
ask, Dan." 


"THIS was on Thursday. 
appy young man wi 
the tain d Saturday afternoon. 


It was an un- 
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his "girl," had left his mind (which two 
days before he had thought irrevocably 
made up), in a state of chaos. He looked 
about dasedly as the train moved off, 
leaving him before the little country sta- 
tion. Mirizm had said she would meet 
him, but there was only a girl in an old 


sleepless nights and a day of longing for: 


carryall across the way. Then the ginl 
waved, and he recognized her. Somehow 
he hadn't expected Miriam to be in that 
shabby carryall. He crossed the street, 
stowed his suit case away under the back 
seat, and had taken the place beside her 
before he really met her eyes. He had 
meant to tell her with his first breath that 
for her sake he would stick to the city and 
the East, but something in her eyes dis- 
armed him. He felt a sense of embarrass- 
ment as she took up the lines and the old 
horse started on her way. 

“A slow mode of locomotion,” said Mir- 
iam, smiling, “but our best. Aunt Susan 
has had old Kitty ever since I can remem- 
ber. She was the first horse I learned to 
drive. Do you see that old grist mill down 
in the hollow? That’s where we used to 
go for flour.” 

“I didn't know you'd ever stayed in the 
country," said Dan surprisedly. 

“No? Well, we didn't talk much about 
our childhood m those brief days before 
you went away. lsuppose not man 
p become engaged after a three weeks 
riendship, and part ten days later for two 
years. Perhaps letters are deceptive 
things. Let's not think about it, Dan. 
Aunt Susan is wild to see you. This little 
visit will make her happy, and after you've 
gone I'll tell her it was a mistake for both 
of us. Shall you go West soon?" 


ERE was Dan's chance—but he 

* couldn't spa Miriam’s calm manner 
chilled him. This wasn't the wistful girl 
he had parted from two days before. Some- 
thing had changed her. He wondered, even 
as he answered quietly that he had made 
no plans, if the change was due to clothes 
alone. He had never seen her dressed like 
this. There was nothing filmy or trans- 
parent about her gown, though the sleeves 
came only to the elbow, and were 
by sheer white ruffles that set off the curve 
of her arms deliciously. A neat little col- 
lar to match turned away from her white 
throat. He thought, with a sudden quick- 
ening of breath, that dressed in this way 
she would not look incongruous in his little 
shack. He stared at her so intently that 
she flushed, then said gently: 

“We're nearly there, Dan. Aunt 
Susan’s on the porch.  Listen—she's old, 
you know, and rather sentimental. She 
was very happy with her husband, and 
she wants me to be happy the same way. 
If—if you could, Dan, just act while you're 
here as—as if you cared. Hold my hand 
sometimes, when she's looking, and—" 

The flush on Miriam's cheek deepened 
so decidedly that Dan felt suddenly at 
ease. He was also filled with a desire to 
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take the girl in his arms and kiss her. In- 
deed, the road being apparently deserted, 
he might have done so kad not old Kitty 
suddenly scented home, oroats, and started 
at a brisk trot so abruptly that they nearly 
lost their balance. As it was, he had no 
time to answer before he found himself 
looking down into the sweet eyes of old 
Aunt Susan. She put her hands on his 
shoulders and held him off a minute, then 
lifted her face for a kiss. 

“ You're just what Milly said you were!” 
she exclaimed joyfully, “ ‘straight and tall, 
clean and adorable.’ No wonder she loves 
you! And to think that you'll start as I 
did, on a ranch, and in Colorado! I can't 
wait for you to tell me things. Are the 
mountains as high, and the trees as big, 
and the plains as beautiful as they were so 
long ago? Oh, how I've longed for them! 
Milly, you show this boy where he's to 
sleep. Then he can entertain me while 
you re busy." 

Vaguely, somewhere at the back of his 
brain, Dan wondered what Miriam could 
be busy about in the country. She had 
vanished when he came down-stairs, and 
Auht Susan was eagerly awaiting him on 
the porch. It was an hour later that he 
looked up to see the girl regarding them 
from the doorway. There was a tender 
smile on her lips that brought a lump into 
his throat. 

“| regret to interrupt this tête-à-tête,” 
she said gently, “but the chicken will be 
cold unless—’ 

“ Mercy, child!” cried Aunt Susan, ris- 
ing briskly, “is it supper time? I'm so en- 
tranced by all the things this boy's been 
saying, that I forgot the flight of time. I 
wonder if you've ever tasted Milly's waf- 
fles?" she said to Dan. “You have a treat 
befor: you. And her Maryland fried 
chicken—” 


AN heard no more. He followed them 
blindly into thelow dining-room, where 
he found himself opposite Miriam, who was 
seated behind an ei -fashioned silver coffee 
ot. It seemed deliciously ‘‘ married” to 
ook across the table at his “girl.” But 
the most wonderful discovery was that she 
had made the waffles! He was so dazed by 
the fact that Miriam had to ask him to 
serve the chicken. 

“Milly always turns my housekeeper 
out,” Aunt Susan was explaining. “I 
never saw a child so crazy about cooking. 
She was just so when she was ten—always 
begging to make the biscuit, and they 
were good biscuit, too. So when she comes 
Carrie goes on a vacation, and I confess I 
enjoy the change. I don't know anyone 
who can broil a steak as Milly can." 

If Dan had dared to look at Miriam just 
then, he would have seen a triumphant 
sparkle in her eyes, but he didn't look. He 
had become strangely dumb, which made 
no difference, because Aunt Susan was in- 
du!ging in a monologue. 

"I'm so glad that you two are going to 
start in a small way," she was saying ha 
pily. "It's the only way for young folks 
to begin, and Milly will just revel in her 
own kitchen. Did she tell you what I'm 
going to give her for a wedding gift? I'm 
going to stock the kitchen! She said she'd 
rather have it than a silver service. She 
can have anything she wants, and new 
cooking dishes are so fascinating. Milly 
was always crazy over them. Hc you 
seen her dish towels, with her monogram 
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"You're just what Milly said you 
were!" she exclaimed joyfully, 
“ ‘straight and tall, clean and ador- 


able.’ No wonder she loves you!’ 


in the corner? And her kitchen aprons? 
Dear me! I wish Z were starting life all 
over again. I wonder what Milly will sa 

when she gets her first view of the plains." 

* [—I hope they won't seem lonely to 
her," ventured Dan. 

"Lonely! With you along? I guess, 
dear boy, you don't know much about 
women. She'll miss some things, the 
things she's been accustomed to, but she'll 
have so much she never had before! You 
don't realize how a woman loves her own 
home, and her own possessions. She won't 
miss anything very badly if every little 
while you tell her that you love her. That's 
what you've got to remember—that 
women don't take love for granted. They 
have to be reminded that it's there. A 
good woman can be happy amid all sorts 


of hardships if she knows her husband 
loves her. I wish you'd promise me to re- 
member that." 

“T’ll—try to," Dan answered. 

His cheeks were flushed. He would 
have looked at Miriam, but a sudden shy- 
ness crept over him, and she came to the 
rescue by rising to clear the table. 

* Can't I help?” asked Dan, meeting 
her eyes at last. 

*No; you're company. Besides, you 
might break the dishes! You haven't 
eaten much chicken, Dan. If you don't 
do better with the waffles I shall feel hurt.” 

“I was saving room for 'em," laughed 
Dan. 

He felt suddenly cheered because Mir- 
iam's hand had rested on his shoulder a 
moment when she took his plate. And he 
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did do justice to the waffles! Miriam had 
to warn him that there was a limit to the 
capacity of the human stomach! After- 
ward he to wipe the dishes, but the 
girl was firm. This was Aunt Susan's 
visit. The dishes would take only a jiffy, 
and then she’d join them. 


THIS was a wise move of Miriam’s, 
wiser than she knew, Serie her aunt 

ed Dan’s eyes to many things as they 
catked together in the eddie. Besides, 
he was wild to help Miriam with the 
dishes, and felt quite miserable because 
she'd refused the chance to be alone with 
him. He thought it took her a long time 
in the kitchen, and was on his feet at the 
sound of her step in the hall; but she re- 


fused the chair he offered and sank down 
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on a cushion beside her aunt, who reached 
out a wrinkled hand to caress her hair. 

"I wish you'd tell me how you Sound 
her out,” she said to Dan. “How did 
know that beneath the lace and 
there was a real woman 

The words hurt. Dan looked at Mir- 
iam's averted face, and thought that she 
was suffering as he was. He wanted to 
answer in a way to comfort her, to show 
that he understood at last, but before he 
could frame the words the girl spoke her- 
self, so lightly that he winced. 

"Lec s not talk about me," she said 
gayly. "Tell us about Colorado, Dan. 
Are the plains really as lovely as Auntie 
says? 

“They’re beautiful to me.” 

Dan found it difficult to speak. He felt 
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angry at Miriam for elud- 
ing him the way she had. 
He wanted to make up, 
and she snatched all his 
opportunities away. She 
had asked him to act as 
if he cared, and when he 
had the chance she 
wouldn't let him. Well— 
if she wanted him to 
talk about Colorado, he 
would! Aunt Susan 
would enjoy it anyway. 
He'd tell about the time 
he got caught in the 
flooded canyon. He 
hadn't written Miriam 
about it for fear of scar- 
ing her, but he needn't 
have worried. She acted 
cool enough! It took 
more than a broken en- 
gagement to make her 


uffer. 
ATER, Dan forgot his 
anger. He talked of 


the places he loved, and to 
a sympathetic audience. 

he moon was high when 
Miriam announced that 
it was past bedtime. 
Aunt Susan,rose reluc- 


tay: 

oudon’ t know what 
this evening’s meant to 
me,” she said. “It brings 
back everything—all the 
dear tim len so happy. 
And I think you're going 
to be happy just as I was. 

Well—I must go up. 
Maybe ps two young 
folks will en joy the moon 
a little longer." 

Dan's heart leapt, then 
sank as suddenly, or 
Miriam was saying, ‘ 
Auntie, I'm tired and 
must go to bed; and Dan 
must be sleepy, too.' 

She smiled, partly be- 
cause her listeners looked 
so chagrined. Then she 
kissed Aunt Susan. 

“Sweet dreams, Aunt- 
ie," she said gayly, “I'll 
put the cat out, and be 
right oe 

"We lif you're tired, 
dearie, it’s more sensible 
to go to bed—but this 
moon—” Aunt Susan 

lanced at the heavens, then turned to 
an as if enis bin. eds ou UM 
me night, nephew?” she as 3 
Rod bet I will!” e 

Dan's words were cheerful, but the 
catch in his voice belied them. He kissed 
her, not once, but twice. He was filled 
with a sudden bold resolve to kiss Miriam 
too, just to pay her back, but when he 
turned she had vanished—to find the cat! 

Sunday passed in much the same man- 
ner. Miriam served them delicious meals, 
refused help with the dishes, and managed 
to change her gown during Aunt Susan's 
rest hour. As the time passed, the dear old 
lady looked troubled, and when after sup- 
p the girl pleaded a headache and went to 

d, gloom settled upon the occupants of 


the little porch. — (Continued on page 79) 
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The thoughts and sensations of a man who just begins to 
realize that he is entering middle age 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


WAS sitting alone at home the other 

night, very lonely because my wife 

and boys had gone away and I could 

not follow them for a few days. It 

is when one is lonely that he does the 
hardest thinking, and it is then that the 
most unpleasant thoughts arrive. . . . 
Suddenly it was as if a voice of disturbing 
quality said in my ear, “Friend, 
you are half way through. You 
aré thirty-eight years old. You 
have left something wonderful 
behind you which you haven’t 
missed, and I am come to remind 
you of it. Itis Youth. You have 
used up nearly forty of your 
years, and at best you have only 
thirty Jeft.” 

The idea ‘had never presented 
itself to me before, but now I 
was conscious of a sinking, un- 
pleasant sensation of dismay, al- 
most of fright. I cast backward 
twenty years, and it seemed on- 
ly the briefest interval. It was 
only yesterday that I was eight- 
een. To-morrow I should be 
sixty. Sixtyl... By the noon 
afterward I should seventy, 
and the violins would cease to 
play forever. It was difficult to 
sense the thing, coming of a sud- 
den as it did, and I complained 
to myself, “But I have such a 
lot to do, so many plans to carry 
out and ambitions to realize. 
Only twenty years more won't 
do....I will come to the end 
with nothing realized and no 
goal reached. In short, I shall 
vanish in failure." 

So I became age-conscious for 
the first time, and have taken to 
observing the attitudes of other 
people toward me, particularly 
the attitudes of those wonderful 
persons who have not lost their 
youth—whose contemporary and 
equal I had actually been be- 
lieving myself to be. I found 
out, and the discovery was not 
ponm that I did not belong. 

was of another generation, 
congenial to their parents. Boys 
and girls of eighteen to twenty- 
five actually treated me with re- 
spect—a certain amount of it. 
They didn't want to play with 
me as they wanted to play with 
each other, and couldn't con- 
ceive how I should want to play 
with them. I discovered that 
the men whom J had been treat- 
ing with the respect due to 
superior years were considering me as 
their equal—as one of themselves. Men 
of such advanced age as forty-hve were so 
tactless as to include me in. their. class, 
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and white-haired gentlemen dealt with 
me as fully grown and matured. 

It was a shock and an awakening. I 
had reached the age of thirty-eight with 
the frame of mind of eighteen! It was 
absurd! Even now I cannot compel my- 
self to feel that I am in the middle-aged 
class and not rightfully a companion of 
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the twenty-year-olds. Logically, I realize 
that it is true, but I don't feel it. I try to 
bring back my sensations and desires as a 
boy of twenty, and I succeed, and then 


compare them with my sensations and 
desires of to-day. ... They are the same! 
Identical! Yet I have a millstone of 
thirty-eight years about my neck. It 
seems to be visible to everybody but 
myself, and, fatuously enough, I cannot 
even feel its weight. 

It has given me a consciousness that I 
‘must work to realize on the re- 
maining twenty years I have toin- 
vest in living. Inevitably I throw 
my. thoughts backward and try to 
visualize how long twenty years 
may be. Why, twenty years ago 
I was in my freshman year at 
law schooll—and these boys I 
have been playing with are just 
entering college or, maybe, just 
leaving it. The other day I had 
an invitation to the wedding of 
a girl whose birth I remember— 
and as I recall it I was about the 
same age then as I am to-day. 
I aer have been married elev- 
en years and my eldest son is 
nine. Unmistakably that is mid- 
dle age...and only twenty 
years left. Which are not enough. 
One spends years so quickly that 
twenty are not half enough to 
accomplish with. I have certain 
ambitions, and always believed 
subconsciously that I should 
realize them. Now I begin to 
doubt—because I won't have 
time... and I shall go out with 
them unrealized, perhaps, and 
hence be a failure. 

That set to going another 
quer : Will I bea failure? 4m 

a failure? What have I done 
with my eighteen working years 
since my graduation? And how 
have I done it? 

Somehow, it seems as if those 
twenty years had been used up, 
not in accomplishing, but in 
fumbling about for something to 
accomplish. In them I can find 
no distinct failure, but equally 
no such success as I desire. 1 
find that the ambitions I held at 
twenty have been more than 
reached, for they were the mod- 
est ambitions of a boy who did 
not know what was really great 
and worth-while in the world. I 
may even say that the ambitions 
I held at thirty have been ac- 
complished. But they were 
scanty ambitions, and not alto- 
gether worthy of the name. ... 
Perhaps it is that as one accom- 
plishes, his ambitions develop; 
as he realizes what he can do he becomes 
conscious that he can do more—and so 
the old wish doesnotsatisfy. Undoubtedly 
that has been true with me. 


When I was twenty I looked forward to 
a success which would be achieved if I 
should write stories that would be ac- 
cepted by the magazines and paid for at 
a very modest rate, and if I could write 
books of a more or less best-seller type. 
That was lack of appreciation of what 
success really is. À man has to learn how 
to be ambitious just as he has to learn 
anything else. You cultivate your ambi- 
tion, just as you cultivate your taste for 
music or literature or art. It is something 
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that grows with yourself or shrinks with 
yourself. . . . I am devoutly thankful that 
my ambition has grown as I have grown. 
It seems to be ifie that every accom- 
plishment whets your appetite for an 
accomplishment just a little larger and 
more worthy of working for. 

At eighteen I entered law school, a 
night law school, working as clerk in a 
law office during the daytime for the 
princely wage of five dollars a week. 

ven then, long before that I had the 


Sid Says: 
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desire to write something. I wanted to 
be a poet who wrote blank verse, and 
then I wanted to be an individual who 
wrote humorous pieces in the paper, like 
Bill Nye or M. Quad. I used to write 
both and send them about the country to 
magazines, which were unanimous in 
returning them to me. All I knew about 
ambition then was that I wanted to write. 
But I wanted to write hard. That is 
absolutely all there is to success. At any 
rate that is the (Continued on page 100) 


It isn't your age that counts—t's 


what you can do 


thirty-eight (see opposite page). He is some- 
what shocked to find that the young no longer 
include him in their number. And he is more shocked to 
learn that the middle-aged now claim him as an equal. 

What strange discoveries abeut age we make all 
through life! 

When I was four or five years old a man with a deep 
bass voice and a thick black beard moved to our town. 
I used to sit in his lap and study him. To me he looked 
as old as Methuselah. But somebody gave him a razor 
for Christmas, after which I revised my opinion of his 
great age. However, he was twenty-one, which still 
seemed old to me. 

I can see now that later on I was fooled again. That 
was when Bryan first ran for the Presidency. One of 
the most remarkable things about that campaign must 
have been Bryan's age. He was only thirty-six. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of older people no doubt worried 
about it. But I did not worry. I was so much younger 
than Bryan that his age (to me) was nothing against 
him. I can't even remember that objections to his age 
were raised. I suppose that I heard objections, but they 
made no impression on me. 

In old age distrust of youth sets in. The other day 
an old man was complaining to me about the young 
men he has to do business with. He said that they lack 
the judgment of the more mature men with whom he 
used to deal in the good old days. Doesn't that sound 
familiar? Haven't you heard it before? Some old people 
get so they don't want to leave anything important to 
anybody less than fifty. A man of forty looks to them 
like a boy. Yet Roosevelt was President at forty-three, 
John Rockefeller founded the Standard Oil Company 
at thirty, Kipling was thrilling the whole world with his 
stories at twenty-five, and Cecil Rhodes was dead at 
forty-nine, having built and left an empire. 

Of course the average age of all the people in the world 
remains about the same—perhaps somewhere in the 
neighborhood of thirty-five. It is the individual's age 
that increases, not that of the mass. The individual grows 
old and dies: the race remains eternally young. This re- 
sults in the individual developing a sort of jealousy of 
therace. The individual sees the race constantly refreshed 
by young blood. He sees himself moving swiftly on. 


Q! good friend Kelland has reached the age of 


And so, all the way to the grave, age to the individual 
is a terribly important matter—a subject of intense 
personal interest. As a part of the self-preserving 
instinct, the individual feels a strong impulse to defend 
his own age, no matter what it is. Therefore we have 
the young cruel in their judgments of the old, the old 
contemptuous of the abilities of the young, and the 
middle-aged skeptical of both! 

Herein lies a danger, the danger of imagining the 
incapacities of others because their age differs from 
yours. As a matter of fact, human beings of all ages are 
performing miracles all the time. We have wonderful 
young doctors and wonderful old doctors, remarkable 
young lawyers and remarkable old lawyers, amazihg 
young business men and amazing old business men. 
There is no confinement of talent to any special time of 
life. 

A few weeks ago seven wonderful billiard players 
contended for the world’s championship in New York 
City. They ranged in age from twenty-two to sixty- 
four. All played marvelously. The winner of the tour- 
nament, Willie Hoppe, is thirty-two. To the youngster 
of twenty-two who battled against him Hoppe probably 
looks like a middle-aged veteran about ready to slip off 
his throne. To the player of sixty-four it is a certainty 
that he looks like a boy. It was interesting to watch 
them, for they represented all ages. It was also in- 
teresting to note that one youngster of twenty-six got 
a good beating at the hands of a fifty-five-year-old. 

So keep your eye on the ball and play hard. Don't 
under-estimate or over-estimate your opponents in 
life's game because of their age. If you do—-they are 
likely to fool you. 

The world is a shop in which we are all supposed to be 
working. Most of us work with one hand, keeping the 
other hand free to thumb our noses at our fellows. The 
young thumb their noses at the old, and the old thumb 
their noses at the young. A better use can be made of 
that hand. The old, because of their weaknesses, are a 
little less equal to the struggle, so they had better keep 
both hands employed at the job. The young can profit- 
ably move that hand away from the nose to an attentive 
position back of the ear—thus enabling them to hear a 
little more distinctly some of the experience and wisdom 
of the old. 


Facts About Us Humans 
Discovered by a Great Retailer 


An interview with George J. Whelan, who founded and built 
up a company that operates 1,300 stores in 400 cities 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


HEN anyone asks George 

. Whelan to account for 

is success in business, he 

invariably answers briefly, 

“Opportunity.” If you 

press him further he adds with great 
earnestness: 

“When a man starts out to make his 
fortune he is underestimated. When he 
has made it he is overesti- 
mated. There isn’t as much 
difference between men as 
you are led to think.” 

Whelan believes this, and 
he wants you to believe it. 
Founder and controller of 
the United .Cigar Stores 
Company, which at present 
handles more than sixty- 
five million dollars’ worth 


He had been “out of business" for 
three years. When he was fifty years old 
he publicly announced his retirement from 
business, saying that “After fifty a man's 
life should be play time." But the world 
was not playing; it was engaged in the 
serious business of making war, and 
Whelan was drawn into certain world 
war activities. Getting the world outlook, 


Which is the “Dollar Side" 


to Your Street? 


George," he said. ‘‘There’s no use start- 
ing anything that isn't going to live 
longer than we are. You get up a scheme 
that will perpetuate itself and. I'll go in 
with you.” 

Mr. Whelan went back to his desk and 
worked out the scheme. When he had 
perfected it, Mr. Duke agreed to act as a 
director and active adviser in the new 
company. Thus, under two 
big business geniuses, was 
formed the United Retail 
Stores Corporation, planned 
to operate a gigantic chain 
of retail stores throughout 
the world, and eventually 
to own its own factories, its 
own steamship lines, and 
its own sources of raw ma- 
terial. 


of business yearly, and pres- 
ident of the new United 
Retail Stores Company, he 
sizes himself up with a good 
deal of personal modesty, 
and a clarity of analysis 
that has characterized his 
business deals. He has no 
notion of appearing as any- 
thing but an everyday man 
who has seen and grasped— 
what he calls opportunity. 

Putting the same ques- 
tion to some of- Whelan’s 
business associates helped 
to clear up this matter of 
opportunity. 

‘That man succeeds,” 
said one of his assistants, 
“because he always pre- 
pares for the seemingly im- 
possible. About five years 
ago he said to me: 

“In seven or eight years 
you won’t be able to get a 
drink in this country. Peo- 

le will eat more candy. 
Wed better build upa candy 
business in our stores.” 

“I didn’t believe him. I 


*FT'HERE are certain streets in cities where men walk," 

says Mr. Whelan. “Broadway, New York, is a man's 
street, primarily, just as Fifth Avenue is a woman's. 
Men and women create these streets; the merchants fol- 
low the men and women. There is a 'dollar side' to 
every street, the side that gets the bulk of the business, 
why, no one knows. Usually it is the side that is shady 
in the afternoon; but not always so; yet, sunny or 
shady, it is there and you have to find it. ir you work on 


the other side you are working under a handicap. 


“We located our stores on corners, because a corner is 
the nearest and easiest shopping point. ‘If a corner is 
impossible, the store next to the corner is the best loca- 
tion, the middle of the block the weakest. People buy 
all small commodities where they get them the most 
readily; the shorter distance from a corner counts. 

“We found out that people disliked steps, so we put 
all of our stores on a level with the street. One step can 
be counted on to lose just so much business a day, and 
every additional step to lose just that much more. Peo- 
ple do not go up and down steps easily, and they must 
go into a store for a small purchase, easily. 

“We have altered the construction of many a building 
because we knew it was going to pay us in the end. 

**An incline is better than steps, but it must not be 
enough of an incline to present the appearance of a 
climb to the casual passer-by." 


"We are going to stick 
mainly to the necessaries 
of life" Mr. Whelan said 
to me. : "We will have our 
first candy stores in opera- 
tion long before you can 
get this article in print, and 
probably we will have some 
of our grocery stores going, 
too. e have in the new 
company ninety per cent 
of all the stockholders of 
the United Cigar Stores, 
which makes that company 
a part of our operations. 
And we are going to work 
our retail end on just the 
same principlesas we worked 
the cigar stores.” 

There is hardly a man or 
woman in the United States 
who does not know the 
United Cigar Stores. In 
the big cities they appear 
to crop up on every corner. 
And one man who knows 
Whelan well credits the 
whole new scheme of the 
United Retail Stores Cor- 
poration as springing from 


think hardly anyone believed him. But 
we built up the candy business, and the 
first chain of stores in the new organiza- 
tion, coming right on the heels of pro- 
hibition, is a chain of candy stores. The 
war brought prohibition a little sooner 
than he figured, but he was ready for it.” 

in the turmoil and chaos that followed 
in the wake of the world war Whelan saw 
clearly one thing—world markets brought 
closer than ever before because of world 
ties, world treaties and world interests 
unified by the war as they had not been 
before. 
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he began to scheme on a world plan of 
merchandising. Just as he had dreamed 
twenty years before: when he stood at his 
cigar stand, of the chain of cigar stores 
which now stretches over the country, so 
he dreamed of a world chain to be es- 
tablished when the war was over. 

When the dream began to take tangible 
shape, he went to James B. Duke, the 
American tobacco king, who had been 
associated with him in the cigar business. 
Mr. Whelan presented his scheme. Mr. 
Duke shook his head. 

“Im sixty-four and you're fifty-four, 


“account 


the fact that prohibition is leaving vacant 

thousands of empty saloons with the best 

penible retail locations—the corners of 
usy streets in busy towns! 

“G. J. couldn't resist,” he said. “ After 
years of trying to get corners for United 
Cigar Stores Company, these vacant 
corners just made an irresistible appeal." 

Although his explanation would hardly 
or a world scheme which in- 
cludes selling organizations projected in 
Canada, Europe, South America, and 
Asia, it may have a grain of truth in it. 
For in the retail (Continued on page 200) 
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WHO started life as a cash boy in a drygoods house 
in Syracuse. At fifty he retired from business, on the 
theory that after half a century of constant hard work 
a man should have a long play-spell. Only three years 
later, however, he went back into business, convinced— 
as he says—that "every man should work, and. needs 
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to work." With James B. Duke he has organized and is 
operating the United Retail Stores Corporation, capi- 
talized at $115,000,000, which has already taken over 
control of the United Cigar Stores—founded by Mr. 
Whelan himself—and is operating a new chain .of 
stores. Mr. Whelan is fifty-four years old. 
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© Ir L. Hill 


THE real name of this clever young actress is Ina 
Claire Fagan, and she was born in Washington, D. C. 
She went on the stage when only fourteen, and is in 
her early twenties now. Her first success was as a re- 
markably clever imitator; but later she became a star 
in “The Quaker Girl” and other musical comedies. 
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Ina Claire 


After two seasons with the Ziegfeld Follies she was 
chosen by David Belasco for “Polly With a Past,” 
which ran continuously for.two years. Then came this 
season's production of “The Gold Diggers,” with Miss 
Claire in the leading róle. Her mother has been her 
constant companion throughout her stage career. 


Ina Claire Describes People 
Who Are Easy to Imitate 


She has learned how to judge them by the way they talk, the: 
way they walk, and the gestures they use 


HEN I went to see Ina 
Claire—off the stage, I 
mean—lI expected to be 
amused; and I got what I 
expected. She has a spon- 
taneous humor which comes out at every 
turn of the conversation like little spar- 
kling rapids in the current of a stream. 
But what I had not ex- . 
ed was that the current 
itself was deep and strong 
and steady. 1 had known 
Ina Claire as the demurely 
fascinating young dancer in 
“The Quaker Girl,” as the 
two - years - triumphant 
Poly in "Poly with a 
Past," as the serio-comic 
erry in that riotous farce, 
“The Gold Diggers.” But 
as for thinking of her as a 
sincere student and a keen 
and intelligent analyst— 
absurd! 

So I went to be amused; 
but I remained to be in- 
terested; and I came away 
_ with a genuine admiration. 
One of these days, unless 
all signs fail, you and I will 
see Ina Claire in a really 
worth-while play. And we 
will say—you with surprise, 
and I with satisfaction: 

“She is the real thing: an 
actress with insight, origi- 
nality, and power." 

The signs I am thinking 
of are not those which even 
now spell her name in 
letters of electric light in 
front of a New York thea- 
tre. I have just been read- 
ing two hundred and forty 
of the signs I mean, that 

ing the number of min- 
utes we talked together. 

Four hours, sixty minutes 
each; and each minute giv- 
ing a fresh revelation of a 
vivid personality, a sur- 
prising intelligence, and a 
profound interest in her 
work. You cannot defeat a 
combination like that, either 
on or off the stage. 

Our talk was to the ac- 
companiment of a purring 
motor, as the car sped out of 
New York into the country, where Miss 
Claire has bought a home ee herself, her 
mother, and her books and pictures. 


you want to understand this girl whom 


By Keene Sumner 


the public knows as a dancer, imitator, 
and light comedy actress. A background 
of “mother, books, and pictures” is not 
exactly what you would have imagined 
for her, is it? Yet it is her real background. 

“If I could have what I most want,” 
she said as we ran through the lovely 
Westchester country, "it would be a 


Why Women Are Easier to 


Imitate Than Men 


- Here is Miss Claire's explanation 
of why it is easier to imitate women 
than men: 


A OMEN are easier to imitate than 
men because they are more expres- 
sive of themselves. They use more ges- 
tures and have more little mannerisms. 
Women are more individual than men— 
and more self-conscious. Self-conscious 
people are generally easy to imitate, be- 
cause they are always trying to express 
themselves. The consequence is that they 
give you an”exaggerated picture. They 
really caricature themselves. 

"Take a man, for instance, who wants 
to impress everybody with the fact that 
he is a ‘gentleman.’ He overdoes it. He 
may do it by too much bowing and scrap- 
ing, by always hopping around to wait on 
you, and by talking as if butter wouldn’t 
melt in his mouth. Or, if he wants you to 
think he is the blasé type, he affects a sub- 
lime indifference, a languid tone, a casual 
air about everything. 
how easy it is to imitate people like that. 
You have your caricature ready made. 
They are simply imitators themselves.” 


little farmhouse, away off by itself. But 
I had to take a place close enough to town 
for me to run out for week-ends and for a 
+ Just think over that combination, if night after the theatre. At least it will be 


a place where I can read and study.” 


You can imagine 


“Oh,” I said, inwardly a bit'skeptìcal; 
“so you read and study, do you?” 

She has rather extraordinary eyes; 
sometimes hazel, sometimes quite green 
with little flecks of gold-brown in them, 
and sometimes—when the. pupil dilates 
with excitement—almost black. They are 
serious often; and again they are alight 
with her irrepressible humor. 
But the one thing that is 
never lacking in: them is 
candor, a frank sincerity 
that is almost childlike. She 
looked at me now with this 
disarmigg directness. 

“Why, yes!” she said. 
“There are so many things 
to know—and I know so 
few of them. You see, I 
left school when I was 
thirteen: So I have to 
finish my education as I go 
along. You'll never guess 
what I am studying now.” 

“Well, then, tell mel" 

“Physics!” she said im- 
pressively. "I've got a 
regular schoolbook and I'm 
having the time of my 
young life reading it." 

“But why physics?" I 
demanded. 

“Why not? I’m learning 
a lot from it. I am 
learning things I can use in 
my own work. your 
whole interest is concen- 
trated on some one purpose, 
then everything you read, 
or hear, on do, or see, sug- 
gests something you ‘can 
ian to oe in accom- 
plishing that purpose. 

“There isn't anything I 
havétever read or studied 
‘that, to me, doesn't offer 
some possibility of being 
used in my stage work. 
Take music, for instance. 
I can’t sing; and I hope, for 
my own sake and out of 
consideration for my aud- 
iences, that I'll never be 
asked to sing again. But 
the more I know aboüt 
rhythm and tempo and tone 
color and everything else in 
music, the more intelligent- 
; . ly I can use those things 
in speaking. I leàrn from everything! 
Architecture, pictures, books—even a 
schoolbook about physics! I read about 
compressed randi think about breath 
control. I study (Continued on page 207) 
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He found the bush he wanted and began his work. He had stained her to the waist, a rich, 
dark-red color; he was all intent on his task, when he heard the rustle of leaves behind him 
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The Terrible Charge 
Against Jeff Potter 


: And the thrilling climax in court when he came to trial 
By Samuel A. Derieux 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


WAS Saturday night and rainin 
hard when Frank Blainey pushed 
through the group of farmers gath- 
ered about Jeff Potter and ordered 
the old man out of the store. There 

were three indictments according to 

Frank's angry arraignment: First, that old 

Jeff hadn't spent twenty dollars in the 

store in the last two years; second, that he 

tracked in mud and whittled shavings on 
the floor; and, third, that women didn't 
like to come where he was. 

As for the first, well, old Jeff didn't 
have much money to spend, and conse- 
quently didn't spend it; as for the second, 
having no women at home, "ind putting 
in a good share of his time in the river 
swamp, Jeff wasn't as careful about mud 
and shavings as he might have been; as 
for the third—that started him stuttering 
so he could hardly get the question out. 

*W-w-what women?” 

It was Frank Blainey who flushed now, 
but he went on. He was a lanky young 
fellow, his face a bit narrow, his eyes set 
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a trifle close together. Having started the 
row he was just the kind of man to see 
it through, especially where Jeff was con- 
cerned, for who minded old Jeff Potter? 

“It don't make any difference what 
women!” he cried, face white now, eyes 
blazing. “I don't want to argue this case 
and I don't propose to. This is my store, 
and I tell you to get out and stay out. 
That's all Pve got to say, and all I'm 
going to say!" 


THEN old Jeff went crazy, saw red. 
You see, it was all so sudden. For 
twenty years he had been loafing in here 
—ever since his wife died. This had been 
his place when Sam Blainey, father of 
Frank, was alive and ran the store. Here, 
with a twinkle in his eyes, he had slipped, 
secretly, many a stick of candy, yellow 
candy with red stripes, to the youngsters 
who stood about while parents shopped. 
Here, out of the soft pine of dry-goods 
boxes, he had carved man an fan, 
while the children crowded about, then 


gone out in the woods, children following, 
and colored the Indians red with poke- 
berry juice. Here, at nights, he had told 
those bigger children, the fathers, about 
where fish were biting now in the river, 
about how wild turkeys were moving 
from one section of the swamp to another, 
about the best kind of caller to get them 
in range. For that was the only kind of 
thing old Jeff knew, except that children 
bed candy and carved Indians, and that 
in a general way folks ought to tote fair 
with one another. 

But to come back—it was all sudden 
and Jeff saw red. Bill Carson, a farmer, 
burly and powerful, grabbed him and 
shoved him back. He wouldn't have had 
any show, anyway, with Frank Blainey. 
His old heart was far stouter than his 
biceps: All this Bill Carson knew. 

“Come on, Jeff," he was saying. “Yes, 
that's all right now, you come with me. 
We'll talk about it out here in the road." 

And so it was that Jeff found himself 
out in the road, with the rain beating in 


The Terrible Charge Against Jeff Potter, by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


s face, and Bill Carson towering above 
im. 
"Let me go, Bill,” he was pleading. 


"Let me back an’ smash his face. 
pat once, Bill, just once. That wife of 
isn is the “women” he’s talkin’ about. 


I know, Bill. Once in the ol’ days, when 
Sam Blainey was livin’ an’ runnin’ the 
sto', befo' her an’ Frank married, she 
come in. I didn't know there was any 
lady aroun’, an’ I said ‘damn’ or some- 
thin’. She heered me an’ went out, head 
high, an' said she never would come back 
agin. She tol' all the women about what 
I had said. She's pizen pious, Bill; you 
know her. She brought hit up in the 
ladies’ missicnary society—said there was 
heathens liv:n’ right around 'em. Meanin' 
me. Bill, listen, let me go back!" 
“No,” said Carson, "you'd better go 
home now, Jeff. He'll be sorry he done it." 
* He'll be enough sight sorrier if I smash 
his face! Who is he, anyhow? A scrub 
pup from his fine ol' daddy's breed! He 
was fired from colle; for cheatin', too. 
He's a sneak now. You know as well as 
me that ever' Saturday he sends that 
wife of hisn to visit her folks across the 
river, then sneaks off to town hisself an* 
has a good time on the sly. Only las' 
Sunday, when that poker club in town 
was pulled, he was one of the men they 
caught. Oh, he hushed it up, him an’ 
his town friends, but he was one. I know, 
Bill. Jim Ryan, he's my friend, he's one 
of the cops that done it. He come out 
here to hunt with me las' Tuesday, .an' 


he tol' me about it. I never opened my 
mouth about it to nobody—I never would 
have, either. But let me go now, an’ I'll 
face him with it. I'll tell him—" 

“No, no,” said Carson kindly, with the 
indulgence of the strong. "There's a 
woman in there, Sam Raines’s wife. You 
don't want to raise a row befo' her, do 
you? Yov'll be justifyin’ what Frank said. 
Go on home now, ol’ man, an’ go to bed.” 


AND in humiliation and sorrow old Jeff 
went—went because there wasn’t any- 
thing else for him to do. Anger is a violent 
intoxicant: you forget your troubles while 
the rage lasts, you do not care for past 
or future. Od. Jeff Potter would have 
been happier this night if he could have 


stayed angry. 

Bar sitting late into the night by the 
smoky lamp on his table, he had forgotten 
his anger, he had forgotten everything 
except that he couldn’t go to the store 
any more. He had loved it in the old days 
when Sam Blainey, dead now, ran it, and 
the lazier men of a lazier era gathered 
around the rusty, pot-bellied stove. Then 
he had come to love the new régime, after 
Frank painted the store all over inside and 
out; he had loved the bright acetylene 
lights and the shiny new base-burner, and 
the Saturday night crowds. He didn’t ask 
much of life, he never had—just a roof 
over his head, a place to hunt, a store to 
loaf in, where he could see men and women 
and children and hear them talk. And 


now one of these, the one that was grow- 
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ing dearer as he grew older, had been 
taken away. 

For a moment the old man’s helpless 
anger flared up like an echo. 

I ought to have smashed his face!” 
he muttered. 

But when he rose and fumbled about 
on the mantelpiece, among bits of soft 
pins and half carved Indians, for his pipe, 

is hands were trembling, and so was the 
match he held to the bowl; while outside 
the rain, ever increasing, splashed from 
the eaves and dashed against the window, 
as if his cabin were some sub-sea shelter 
in the midst of a roaring ocean. 

It was this continued deluge that 
waked him up two hours later with the 
thought that the river would rise and 
with the fear that the herd of blooded 
cattle ranging in the swamp—the cattle 
belonging to Squire Kirby, his landlord 
—would drown. It brought him thump- 
ing suddenly out of bed and made,him 
light the lamp. Twelve, declared the 
hands of a gingerbread clock on the 
mantel. 

“I better see about them cattle,” he 
said. 

Now, tending cattle wasn't part of his 
contract with Squire Kirby. bale of 
cotton a year rent for the little farm he 
lived on was. But the bale was seldom 
forthcoming. It was such a long way to 
the end of a cotton row, and what excite- 
ment was there waiting for you when you 
got there? You just had to turn round 
and hoe to the end of another row. 


“It don't make any difference what women!" he cried, face white now, eyes blazing. “I don't want 
to argue this case and I don't propose to. This is my store, and | tell you to get out and stay out” é 
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* All right," Kirby had said, over and 
over; “if you can't pay, you can't, Jeff. 
You just bring me an Injun or two to 
send to my grandchildren for Christmas 
an’ well call it squar’. 

So, the Indian or two, or half a dozen of 
them, had come to be his rent. For the 
rest, he did look after the cattle when- 
ever he happened to be in the swamp, and 
Kirby always had the pick of his string 
of fish and bag of game. 

Now, listening shrewdly to the ever- 
increasing rain, he dressed and picked up 
his lantern. Then he blew out the lamp 
and plunged into the storm. Bent double 
against wind and rain, lantern unlighted, 
because he loved to find his way in the 
dark, he hurried across the field. Just 
before he reached the main road he 

i iig Along that road splashed three 

our negroes, a lantern between them. 

“Dat you, Mr. Jeff Potter?" one of 
them called. 

But he did not answer. They were 
Kirby's hands; they might want to go 
with him; they would, be more trouble 
than they were worth; he would have to 
be pulling them, instead of cattle, out of 
the swamp before he got through. They 
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And now he stopped; for from his seat, face 


hesitated a moment, then went on, mum- 

bling to one another. Old Jeff grinned. 
“When they git home," he chuckled, 
* they'll be tellin’ folks they seen a ha’nt.’ 


N EIGHTH of a mile before he came 

to Blainey's store he turned off into 
a narrow wood road seldom used. He 
could see pretty well in the dark, old Jeff 
could, but he wasn't looking for anything 
like this—he almost ran into the car that 
stood there in. the road! 

He lit his lantern now and glanced all 
around. There was no one in the stream- 
ing woods. He went to the car, pulled 
aside the curtains that were fastened 
down, and peered in. The seats were 
empty. All excited, he went back to the 
rear and squatted down. The lantern 
light shone on the number and lettering 
of the license. It was a city car. He got 
out of his inside breastpocket a frazzled 
notebook, a sort of diary, in which he 
jotted down bits of wood lore and queer 
things he saw as he went about. From 
inside the leaves he took a stub pencil, 
and set down the number of that car, 
and the date on which he had seen it. 

After he had gone away he looked back. 


There it was, big and long and silent. 
He hurried along through the thicket, 
across the field, and into the big woods of 
the swamp. Yes, the river was up. The 
lantern glistened on water where no water 
ought to be. Into it he splashed, up to 
his ankles, up to his knees, the trunks of 
trees coming forward toward him, then 
slipping back in silent procession, the 
shadows cast by the lantern darting here 
and there in the flooded woods, or moving 
about like enormous black clubs above 
his head. 

He was thoroughly alarmed now— 
alarmed for Kirby's cattle. A mile ahead 
was a high bit of ground, which they 
would make for and be safe if they sensed 
the danger of rising waters and started 
in time. If they hadn’t—well, he would 
just have to round up as many as he could 
and drive them that way. The water was 
up to his waist now; still he kept on, hold- 
ing the lantern high. If he had not known 
by heart every inch of the ground he 
would have stepped off into water over 
his head. But he knew how to keep to 
the ridges; he could even feel his way 
across a footlog covered by water; and 
after a while, all out of breath, he made 


quivering, old Jeff had sprung to his feet 


out the high ground through the trees. 
The shine of the lantern long before he 
reached this haven showed the sleek sides 
and gleaming eyes of cattle huddled 
together. 

“That’s it, boys an’ gals!” he yelled. 
“You knowed more'n I 'lowed you did! 
You still got some brains lef’ in yo’ thick 
flat heads!” 

He was among them now, slapping 
their flanks, calling them by name, shov- 
ing them about familiarly to see if they 
were all here. Off to the side was a shed 
built by fishermen with a rough fireplace 
and chimney at one end. Here he built 
a fire, pulled off his wet trousers and 
socks and hung them up to dry. Then 
he raked together for a bed some straw 
which fishermen had used to sit on. His 
eyes in the firelight were bright now. This 
was the kind of thing he liked. 

It was a deep sleep he fell into, so deep 
that he did not see through the forest 
an ever expanding glow in the sky; he 
did not hear the restless animals moving 
about as in vague terror; he did not hear 
out in the farm lands that bordered the 
swamp the excited crowing of cocks, as 
if some strange day had dawned. 
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It was four o’clock when he woke, got 
into his damp trousers and shoes and 
started back. It was pitch black. The 
waters had gone down somewhat, still 
he had to wade out. Clear of the swamp, 
he blew out the lantern. 

When he came to the patch of woods 
where he had seen the car he stopped— 
there was no car here now! He struck a 
match and held it close to the ground 
to make sure it had not been a vision. 
There were the tracks where it had 
entered the woods, and others where it 
had been driven out again. He raised his 
head and sniffed the air. There was a 
strange smell abroad, as if the woods had 
been burned off in the night. Wondering 
what it could mean, he started on home. 


AY was dawning as he passed Squire 
Kirby’s, and Jake, Kirby’s negro hand 
who fed the mules and horses, was just 
entering the yard. In the dim light fake 
looked quickly at him, then stopped. 
"Dat you, Mr. Jeff Potter?" he de- 
manded. 
There was something strange in Jake's 
voice, and in his face too. Old Jeff thought 
aboutit as hesplashed along the road home. 
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“Jake must 'a' thought I was a ha'nt 
too," he chuckled. 

He did not hear the news until nearly 
midday. Worn out, he had fallen asleep 
across the bed on reaching home and 
had not waked until after nine. Then he 
had wound up the clock, got his lonely 
breakfast, and made a shift of tidying up 
his room. After that, he went outside. 
The weather had cleared; it was a bland 
winter day of the South, with the drenched 
straw fields and woods sparkling in the 
sun. He wandered aimlessly around his 

ard a while, and finally sat down on a 
Reach in front of his cabin, and lit his 
pipe. He did not notice that the negroes 
in front of that other cabin across the 
field were looking curiously his way. . 

He was very lonely now. The excite- 
ment of the night had passed. Usually 
on Sunday mornings like this he went to 
Blainey’s store, where others gathered— 
except when there was preaching—out in 
front and on the porch. They would be 
gathering there now, talking about him, 
and about the row last night. As for him, 
so long as he lived, he could never go 
there again. 

And so he was (Continued on page 140) 


How We Changed the Church 


in Our Town 


By the author of “Finding God in Millersville” 


S I CONFESSED in the first 
of these personal narratives, 
my boyhood experiences left 
me with a profound dislike for 

ae the church and all connected 
with it. The memory of hot Sundays in 


ory. It seemed to me a bit of evidence 
that the church, which promised to fit men 
for another life later on, was ignorant of 
the first principles of gentlemanly living 
here and now. 

Then came my new interest in religion 


became to me an all-wise and all-patient 
Father, a Power making for righteousness 
in every human heart and enterprise. I 
discovered Jesus Christ as the Silent 
Partner in every honest business, and 
religion as nothing but life at its finest and 


hardbacked pews, of preach- 
ing whose principal appeal 
was to fear, and of hymns 
in which I was made to sing 
out that I was a worm— 
which I did.not for one min- 
ute believe—all this created 
a prejudice which the years 
made only harder and more 
stubborn. 

In Millersville, I took a 
sort of inverted pride in the 
fact that I had never en- 
tered a church there, except 
to attend a funeral or a 
wedding. On occasions, I 
contributed to all of them, 
but I did it rather out of 
pity for the families of the 
preachers than because the 
churches themselves seemed 
to me to have anything 
worth investing in. 

Their problem was their 
own, not mine; I was con- 
tent with the growing busi- 
ness and profits of the 
Millersville Cutlery Works. 

Pastors came and went, 
and while I had little to do 
with most of them, there 
was now and then a live 

ung fellow who made 

imself at home around the 
club and caused us to get 
to like him. One of them, 
who stayed two years, I 
liked particularly; and he 
was often at my house. 

“You ought to be with 
us,” he said one night. “Of 
course, you’re a hardened 
old sinner and probably 
wouldn't get into heaven 
even if you had a certificate 
of church membership in 
your hand. But I'm not 
thinking about you; I'm 
thinking about the young 
fellows in this town who 
look up to you because 
you're the most successful 
man in it. They're guided 
by your example; and be- 
Cause you boycott the 
church, they pass it by also. 
That's wrong. The church 
needs them, but they need 
it even more." 

I turned it off with a 


laugh, just as I did later when an evange- through the experience which I have he repeated vaguely. 
list came into our midst and compared me alrea ; 
to Pontius Pilate, or Herod, or some one ceased to be a far-off unreasonable Being 


Church Services 
à la carte and table d'hóte 


EN some of the folks in the town de- 
scribed in this article were discussing their 
church problem, one man said: 
“The Catholics have a good scheme I'd like to 
b off. It hasn't anything to do with doctrines. 
ts just a feature of management. They run 
their Sunday services à la carte. We Protestants 
run ours on the table d'hóte plan. 
"Take me, for instance. I work all week— 
never get out into the country or have any exer- 
cise. Sunday is my only chance. And yet if I 
go to church at eleven o'clock, it knocks out prac- 
tically the whole day. But look at the way the 
Catholics fix it. You can go to a service at al- 
most any old time from six a. M. until noon. If 
you are a night worker in a big city, they give you 
a special service at three o'clock in the morning. 
If you need a day in the country, and want to pile 
the family into the car and take your picnic lunch 
along, you can attend to your church duties be- 
fore you start. And I admit that I'd go off feel- 
ing a lot better if I could do that.” 
“That sounds fine," said another man; “but 
who's going to run this à la carte arrangement? 
. Most Protestant churches have one minister. Is 
he going to be on the job from six 4. M. until past 
noon?" 
"Small churches wouldn't need to begin so 
early, or to have so many services," the first man 
said. “But half the people in America live in 
cities, where church pastors have assistants. 
Two million men in New York City never see the 
trees, or set their feet on the grass, from Monday 
morning until Saturday night. It isn't any 
wonder they like to get up early on Sunday and 
hit the trail for the country. When the Pilgrim 
Fathers arranged our Sunday church program, 
nothing like our modern life existed or was 
dreamed of. It seems to me that after three 
hundred years, that program ought to be over- 
hauled and fitted to the conditions of to-day. 
How do the rest of you feel about it?" 


describ 


in this magazine. God stand." " 
“T see you don't," I answered. “How 


happiest and best. 
ven then, however, it 
did not occur to me that I 
ought to be brought into re- 
lationship with the churches. 
They had their revela- 
tion and I had mine. Let 
them continue with their 
creeds; I was interested in 
the problems of life. But 
they did not leave me long 
under this delusion; it was 
evident. that, whether I 
wanted them or not, they 
were not willing to let me 
continue to ignore them. 

One evening, a tall, dark, 
solemn-looking man, whom 
I recognized as pastor of 
one of the smallest churches 
in town, called at my house. 
He had heard of my new 
interest in religion, he said, 
and had come to congratu- 
late me upon it. Why he 
should speak in such dolor- 
ous tones of religion, which 
is the happiest, most in- 
spiriting force in life, was 
more than I could under- 
stand. I felt after five 
minutes of his conversation 
as though a great grief had 
visited our household, or as 
if he had come to tell me 
that I was to be shot at sun- 
rise. He concluded what 
was obviously a prepared 
speech by inviting me to 
become a member of his 
church. 

*But why should I pr 
your church?” I demanded. 

He looked shocked, as 
though I had asked why a 
man should provide for his 
en spices or sa 
rom petty larceny. e 
ve toexplain at length 
that I should join because 
it was my duty. 

“What is the good of 
your church?” I continued. 
‘What function does it per- 
form? What is its product? 
You say you're in debt; 
that's a fine argument with 
which to solicit new busi- 
ness." 

“Solicit new business?” 
“I don't under- 


of the other old-timers of unsavory mem- dealing out severity to His people. He many churches are there in this town?” 
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He said he didn't know; and at that [ 
completely lost patience. 

«e Vou mean to say you've never made 
a survey of your territory?" I asked. 
** You don't even know what competition 
you have?" 

He admitted that it was true; and with 
a look of sad reproach he arose and de- 
parted from me. : 

'The conversation set me to thinking, 
however. I made some further inquiries 
and discovered that my solemn friend's 
degree of information regarding the 
church represented the general average. 
No one, apparently, had ever undertaken 
to find out just what the church’s field 
was in our community; what it had done 
and failed to do, and what more might be 
expected of it. Everybody criticised’ but 
nobody took the trouble to get the facts. 
More as a matter of curiosity than any- 
think else Í set to work to see what I could 
earn. 


"T9 SAY that I was entirely unpreju- 

diced would be untrue. I confidently 
expected to find that the churches were 
rather a useless drain on the community, 
kept alive to provide jobs for men who 
might better engaged in some more 
productive occupation. Át the end of two 
weeks of inquiry 1 had learned enough to 
make me revise that prejudlce consider- 
ably. I set down four conclusions as the 
result of that preliminary inquiry. 

First, for some reason not altogether 
clear to me this institution possessed a 
marvelous capacity for surviving. When 
I remembered: all the blows that had been 
delivered at it both from outside and in, 
I was amazed at its vitality. [ have had 
my share of experience with run-down 
businesses, and I have discovered that it 
is the in a business, not the bad, that 
keeps 1t alive. And no business ever sur- 
vived criticism and mismanagement for 
nineteen hundred years, or even nineteen 
years, unless there was at its center 
something sound. 

Second, while the success of the church 
services varied widely according to the 
drawing power of the individual pastors, 
all of the Sunday-schools seemed to be 
doing quite a thriving trade. Here was 
something to think about. 

Third, the personal sacrifices of the 
pastors were really impressive. None of 
them was paid a decent wage; yet they 
clung on in a stern conviction that their 
calling was all-important. And a good 
many families among the poor spoke of 
them with pathetic affection. It struck 

. me with something of a shock that if I 
were giving away money in the same pro- 
rtionate amounts as they were, I should 
passing out about twenty thousand 
dollars instead of fifteen hundred a year. 

Fourth, while everybody had some 
criticism to offer of the church's failure to 
measure up to his demands, every man in 
town was at the same time profiting to 
some degree from the presence of the 
church. Real estate men, I discovered, 
always pointed to the churches as a reason 
why ours was a desirable town for a new 
family. All our property values were 
better because the churches were in town. 
And, in one way or another, men connected 
with the churches had had a large part in 
most of the progressive movements that 
had been undertaken for the betterment 
of the community. 


In a word, I discovered just enough 
in those two weeks to whet my interest. 
What was needed, I decided, was a real 
scientific survey of the church situation; 
and after giving the matter some further 
thought I invited the pastors of the six 
larger churches to my house for dinner 
one night and laid the whole project be- 
fore them. 

The Millersville Cutlery Works would 
never think of attempting to market a 
new product without knowing just where 
its probable customers were located, 1 
told them, and how much they might be 
expected to buy, what competition would 
be encountered, and what reasonable in- 


- crease in the market could be counted on. 


The church was manifestly losing out in 
its hold on its market. I proposed to find 
out, with their help, how it was losing and 
why; and I offered to carry on the in- 
vestigation through our sales promotion 
department at my own expense. 

he proposal met with objections, as 
might have been expected. One con- 
scientious brother protested against what 
he termed the interference of Big Business 
with ecclesiastical affairs. The church is a 
spiritual institution, he pointed out, and 
any effort to apply the methods of the 
material world to its problems would re- 
sult in a sacrifice of its essential character. 
Two other members of the group rather 
sided with him; but the other three lined 
up with me. 

One of them was outspoken in his a 
proval. I watched him closely as he 
talked, and I have seldom met a mar 
whose personality appealed to me so 
much. He was about thirty; big and 
broad-shouldered and clean-cut. la col- 
lege he had been captain of the football 
team, as I learned later. His face was 
rugged but lit with a sort of prophetic 
fervor; and his voice had that rare quality 
of power combined with tenderness that 
is so effective in any public speaker. His 
name was Nickerson, and he had only just 
arrived in Millersville as pastor of the 
second largest church. 

It was agreed finally that he and I 
should constitute a committee to super- 
vise a religious census of Millersville. The 
three pastors who were against us promised 
to withhold any public expression on the 
matter until the results of the work were 
in hand. 


I5 THIS article I can give only the 
briefest sort of summary of what we 
found. We discovered forty-seven churches 
altogether in our little city of twenty- 
three thousand people, including some 
tiny sects that I had never heard of. Ten 
of the forty-seven were doing pretty well, 
fifteen others were holding their own, and 
the other twenty-two were either dying 
or dead. 

Only thirty of the forty-seven were able 
to support a pastor on full time. Five of 
these were without pastors; fifteen paid 
their pastors less than $1,800 a year, and 
none paid as much as $3,500. 

Roughly speaking, about half the popu- 
lation of the town claimed some church 
connection; and half of these, in turn, 
were more or less regular attendants. 
other words, the church in Millersville re- 
tained a real hold on only about twenty- 
five per cent of the community. 

The figures, taken alone and cold, were 
certainly not reassuring. But the further 
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into the thing I went the more I realized 
that mere statistics will never measure the 
influence or value of the church. Our 
hidebound old friend had been right, in a 
sense, in protesting that there was a 
spiritual element which figures cannot 
pray. Reducing this element to its 
owest terms, l came to these two con- 
clusions: 

First, that if the church did nothing 
more than conduct a Sunday-school it 
would still be worth all it cost to the com- 
munity. Cardinal Newman once said that 
if he could have a child for the first seven 
years of life he cared little who had it 
afterward. In those seven years the seeds 
of character are sown. The sowing was 
not being very efficiently done, according 
to our observation of the local Sunday- 
schools; but even at its worst it was better 
than nothing. It did give the boys and 
girls some standards of right and wrong, 
and some rude understanding of the fact 
that, back of the universe, is a great 
Power working for righteousness in the 
hearts of men. Obviously the Sunday- 
school was an institution of public value; 
and there were tremendous opportunities 
for improving it. 

In the second place, I was struck by the 
fact that most of the good things in town 
were dependent upon church members for 
their real support. The chief critics of the 
church were the same fellows who stood 
off and criticized everything else. They 
talked a lot, and ducked when the sub- 
scription blanks were passed around. On 
the other hand, the old pillars of the 
church were the mainstays of pretty 
nearly everything else. Ninety per cent 
of the members of our local hospital board 
were church men, and church members 
had given most of the money. Our civic 
improvement society was entirely officered 
by church members. Analyzing the Lib- 
erty Loan and- Red Cross organizations | 
found that church members had carried 
the heavy end of the load. 

In spite of all the criticism leveled 
against it, the church had somehow 
managed to put into the hearts of its mem- 
bers a conception of life as a matter of 
responsibility rather than as a matter of 
mere privilege. 

By the time our survey was completed 
my prejudice had given way to a real en- 
thusiasm. Here was an institution that 
was obviously worth saving; yet, operat- 
ing as it was, it seemed doomed to failure. 
It was split into twenty sects, when it 
should have been united into one strong, 
efficient organization. It was maintaining 
more than forty plants, most of them in a 
run-down condition. It was employin 
thirty men, all shamefully underpaid, 
when it ought to have had four or five 
men of ten-thousand-dollar caliber. 


ICKERSON and I discussed the 
problem night after night. We made 
no public report of our findings until we 
were sure that we hada definite program 
to suggest. You can’t get anything very 
big accomplished in a mass meeting, arny- 
way. Instead, we invited the most im- 
portant men in town to meet with us at 
different times, sometimes one man alone, 
sometimes a group of two or three, until 
gradually we had about a hundred men 
who were thinking with us. 
i say men, but I should say men and 
women, for we (Continued on page 88) 


The Girl at the 4 
Switchboard : 


The first of a new 
series of stories 


By H. C. Witwer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


IRMA DÉRÉMEAUX 


HAT little thing called ambition, 

which is the gas in the motor of 

life, has so many parents that 

prob’ly that's the reason it's 

often mistaken for somethin’ 
else. Many a fellow which had never 
heard ‘of the income tax has become the 
head of a trust, because the actions of a 
slave-drivin’ boss kidnapped his goat. A 
uncalled-for bawl-out from the head 
shippin’ clerk has made many a bank 
president, because the bawlee got so sore 
he made up his mind to battle-ax his way 
to a job where he could return the com- 
pliment. Supers have been turned into 
stars with their names in the incandes- 
cents, on account of some near-Edwin 
Booth handin' 'em a call in full view of the 
rest of the company. So leave the elevator 
man alone, and don't bawl him out too 
hard when he don't stop quick enough at 
your floor. You're playin’ with dynamite 
for all you know, and if your call sinks 
deep enough you may be workin’ for that 
baby within the next five years. I’ve seen 
it done! 

Bein’ a telephone chauffeur in a big 
hotel ain’t exactly a ideal job for a per- 
fectly good young lady which once won a 
beauty prize in ne County, O.; and 
would finish no worse than second in New 
York, if I do say it myself. We don’t 
make as much money as Rockefeller does, 
but we do see a lot of this continuous 
vaudeville called life in the course of a 
day's labor. I’ve only been a year at the 
Fitz-Harlton, but in that time I’ve told a 
million people that the wires was busy— 
from well-to-do millionaires which tried 
to kid me, to gents’ furnishin’ clerks which 
slipped me a quarter tip. Quite a few 
times the wires was busy, too. I’ve had 
'em hang around all day and call more 
numbers than a checker at a Marathon 
race just so's they could stand around and 
talk to me. I've turned down more lunch 
invitations than Wilson got on his tour of 
the old country, and I went to the auto 
show to see them two thousand or more 
cars simply because I guess I been offered 
a ride in every one of 'em! It don't do no 
harm, and I'm still eatin’ now and then 
with no more company than the wheat 
cakes. These Johns hangin' around help 
the'phone company over a tough year and 
help break up the afternoon for me, and a 
girl which has frequently been compared 
to various stars in the Follies and still is 
in dreamland at ten every night is en- 
titled to some pleasure. Callin’ up wives 
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My young friend came out of that booth with a face as red as a three- 
alarm fire, moppin' his fevered brow like he had just come from one 


from the switchboard and sayin' this is the 
office, and I am Mister Whosthis’ stenog- 
rapher, and he'll be in a conference till 
midnight, gets awful monotonous—what- 
ever that is—at times. 

I suppose some day Pll get wed, and 
some telephone operator will be callin' me 
up and handin' me the same thing. I 
don't know about that part of it, though. 
I've seen more married life than. King 
Solomon by listenin' in to some of these 
'phone debates between friend husband 
and the wife. Some of them are great and 
make me think I've missed a lot, especial- 
ly when the child wonder is held up to the 
"phone on the other end to talk to Daddy. 
I’ve heard some others, though! Anyhow, 
I’m young and there’s no mad rush.” 


HE nearest I’ve ever come to exclaim- 
in’ “I do!” in a muffled voice since I 
turned down the youth and chivalry of 
Warren County, took place last month. 
About eight o'clock one mornin’ I have 
just come on the job and clamped the head 
arness over my silken tresses when I am 
startled by a alenant voice sayin’: 
“Tve got to have Worth 7539 at once!" 
“Try and get it!" I snaps, kinda peeved 
at gettin' this rush stuff so early in the 
mornin’. “My wires is all busy.” 
With that I look up, expectin' the 
usual call and gettin' all set to come back 


strong if such is the case. I figure I am 
about to gaze into the face of one of them 
Wall Street birds which has been stayin' 
up all night tryin’ to get four aces, and 
never got nearer than one, and is pleasant 
accordin’ly. Well, I got considerable 
surprise. I find myself frownin’ up at a 
tall, good-lookin" kid of about the legal 
votin age, which is neatly dressed but 
could have stood a trifle more snap with- 
out bein’ mistook for a wealthy college 
boy or a boxin' champ. His eyes is navy 
blue, and they get as wide as the Hudson 
when he takes me in with one glance that 
misses nothin', and at the same minute 
I'll be darned if he don't blush! On the 
level, I began to feel a motherly interest 
in him already, havin’ passed my twenty- 
second and last public birthday myself, 
when he let forth a gasp and says: 

* My— but you're a pretty girl!" 

Well, that was the eld. stuff and it broke 
the spell, so I adjusted my head gear and 
prepared to resume givin’ out wrong 
numbers. I couldn’t resist a little peek 
over my shoulder, though, because, as I 
say, he was a nice-lookin’ kid and seemed 
harmless enough at that. The minute I 
looked around I got a flash at a set of the 
handsomest white teeth in captivity. 

“I think you must be about the 
prettiest girl I’ve ever seen in my life!” he 
says, without takin’ a breath. 


The Girl 


. The.first time I ever heard that I 
blushed right out loud and dropped my 
eyes and prob'ly said, '' Yes, yes—go on!” 
but it gets terrible monotonous when you 
pr it every hour on the hour all day long. 

plugged 1n a coupla wires and swept him 
with a gaze about as chilly as a 
worth of ice. 

“Listen!” I says; “don’t try to kid me, 
it can't be done. Experts has failed at it. 
Hurry along now or you'll be late for the 
mill. You'll find Worth 7539 in booth 
number two." 

“Thanks,” he says. “I wonder if you'd 
get Mr. Phineas Smith on the wire for 
me. 

“Say, Helpless,” I says when I could 
get my breath, “this here's a telephone 
station, not a Y. M. C. A. hut! I suppose 
in a minute you'll want me to make you 

a coupla doughnuts or somethin', hey? 
What d'ye mean get Mr. Smith? The 
number's waitin' in the booth—take it or 
leave it!” 

"Please!" he says, "like a good girl. 
Just say DuKane Vandergrift wants to 
speak to Mr. Smith. He's my boss and 
I'm not going in to-day. I’ve got to let 
him know or I'll get fired." 

*H'mph!" I says. “If my name was 
Vandergrift I'd never work for no man 
named Smith, I'll tell the world! Crawl in 
that booth and I'll get him for you. Why 
I'm doin' this I don't know—you must 
have me hypnotized or somethin'." 

He iene that toothpowder ad grin on 
me again-and disappeared into the booth. 

Havin’ nothin’ sensational to do for the 
minute, I treated myself to a earful of this 
debate between Mr. Vandergrift and Mr. 
Smith. It was very entertainin’. I have 
heard a lot of -bawl-outs in my time, but 
never any, that approached the call this 
handsome stranger drew from his boss, 
simply because he wanted to declare this 
particular day a legal holiday and go to 
the dentist or somethin’ for a little inno- 
cent enjoyment. Mr. Smith wound up 
only because his wind give out on him 
by yellin’ that if it happened again Mr. 
Voidererife would be presented with a 
absolute divorce from the pay roll. 


Y YOUNG friend come out of that 
booth with a face as red as a three- 
alarm fire, moppin’ his fevered brow like 
he had just come from one. He looked at 
me with the same kind of a grin as a man 
wears which has just slipped on a banana 
peel durin’ the rush hour on Fifth Avenue. 

* How much is that?” he says. 

* We been gettin' a nickel a call right 
along," I says; “but if I was you I'd have 
the charges reversed on friend Mr. Smith, 
just to get even with him." 

“You listened to him, eh?” he says. 

“Do you mean to insinuate that I cut 
in on your wire?” I says, drawin’ myself 
up with the dignity of a new traffic cop 
the first day he’s on the job. 

* No—do you?" he comes back, with 
that kid grin of his. 

Well, we both laughed. Occasionally I 
vill forget myself. 

* Ah—humph!" he says, lookin’ around 
-like he was afraid of spies or the like. 
*When—what time do you go to lunch?" 

“What do you care?” I says, givin’ 
Beekman 2318 to a man which wanted 
Mornin'side 9854, in the excitement. 

“I thought maybe we might go to- 
gether," he says. 
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“Asa thinker,” I returns, “ you'll never 
set the world on fire. And now, run along. 
I never go to lunch with no one; I find it 
distracts me from the food. You've had 
all the fun your nickel calls for, and I’m 

nna be terrible busy from now on. 
Clase the door from the outside.” 

* Won't you take lunch with me?” he 
says. 
“No!” I remarks. “You’ve got the 
wrong number—ring off!” 

“Please,” he says, “I can't see any- 
thing wrong in that—just lunch; and you 
have to eat anyhow, why not with me?” 

“No!” I says. 

He leans over the switchboard. 

“Listen!” he says, very low and steady. 
“Im comin’ back here every day on my 
lunch hour—which is around noon—and 
ask you to take lunch with me until you 
say "Yes." I don’t care how long it takes 
before you do; whether it’s a week or a 
hundred years makes no difference to me. 
I won't bother you, I'll just come in and 
ask, and either I go out at once alone, or 
we both go out together. I haven't the 
slightest doubt but what I’m making an 
ass of myself and you think I’m some sort 
of an escaped lunatic, but—I can’t help 
it. Thanks awfully for your trouble in 
getting me that number. [I'll be here to- 
morrow. Good-by!” 

With that he bows and raises his hat— 
and he did look frightfully handsome with 
it off—and starts out the lobby. 

Well, I will say this was a little new. 
He seemed so earnest and he was such a 
kid and I don't know—yjust goin’ to lunch 
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ain't so bad, and he acted so amateurish 
about the thing, which was a point'in his 
favor, I thought maybe I would go if only 
to get a laugh. For a minute I wondered 
how anybody which could be so firm about 
anything would allow himself to be bawled 
out by his boss, simply because he was 
stakin' himself to a day off. Funny, eh? 

He was at the cigar stand when I called 
after him. My—how he covered that ten 
yards back! I thought he'd skid all over 
the place if he ever tried to stop quick at 
my desk. His face was all lit up like a 
church and that grin was workin' overtime. 

“Gee!” he gasps, '* you'll go with me?" 

Well—why do we like to see 'em suffer? 
I don't know. 

“No!” I says. *' There's been no change 
so far in the official count. I do not go to 
lunch with strangers and your face brings 
back no memories to me. It seems to mc 
I told you that before.” 

Honestly, the way his face fell put me 
right on the brink of bein’ sorry. 

“ But—you— but," he stammers; “then 
why did you call me back?" 

“That one's easy," I says. “You for- 
got to slip me the nickel for that call!” 

I'll remember the look he give me to 
my dyin' day! 


WELL twelve o'clock and Mr. Van- 
dergrift both arrived at the same 
time every day for a week at my switch- 
board. He must have blowed a fortune in 
nickels callin’ up numbers as a excuse to 
hang around, and every other day I got a 
chance to try out a pound of candy; in 
between I got flowers. When he come 
around at the beginnin' of the next week 
and tried to present me with a trick signet 
ring which must have set him back at 
least seven dollars, I thought it was about 
time to call him off. 

"Listen!" I says. “Take back your 


Well, after the show, which we 
didn't know was over till we see 
"em all goin' out, on account 
of bein' interested in each 
other as people will, we sit 
still in our seats and DuKane 
“Where will we go?” 


says, 
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gold. If you get that ring to the place 
where you bought it by to-night they will 
no doubt return your money, less a slight 
percentage for wear and tear. I never 
take rings from nobody—lI get all the 
rings I want here at the switchboard. 
This stuff of comin’ here every day and 
askin' me over and over again to go to 
lunch with you might make a ebe. hit 
with a starvin’ Armenian or the like, but it 
gets awful monotonous to me. I’ve told 
you a million times I don't go out to lunch 
with nobody, and that ends it! There ain't 
a chance—I ain't even open to argument 
on the thing. You're a nice little boy, and 
I don't wanna appear rude, but you're 
simply wastin’ a coupla people's time, 
mine and yours, by comin' up here eve 

day and askin’ for somethin’ you can't 
get. Is there anything else I can do for 
you before you say good-by forever?" 

“Yes,” he grins. “Will you go out to 
lunch with me?” 

Well, after I got my breath I looked 
him over and he had such a nice, open, 
clean kid face that— 

“Yes!” I says. 

And I did! 


"THAT began my first romance in the 
large city. DuKane Vandergrift be- 
came a regular caller at the switchboard, 
and I must say he made himself exceed- 
in'ly easy to like. They wasn't a day that 
I didn't have fresh flowers, a thing I'm 
crazy about, or fresh chocolates, which 
also agree with me, right on top of the 
board, and we went to lunch together so 
often that the waiter must have thought 
we was a vaudeville team. I let him call 
for the first time on my birthday. He was 
all dolled up, and he brought me a book 
and a ton of cand .... PII say he looked 
too cute for anything. Personally, J ha 
frittered away the best part of two hours 
makin’ myself pleasin’ to the eye, and the 
result must have been a success, because 
he gave me one look when he saw me that 
I will recall for many a day! 

We went to the theatre that night, but 
what the show was all about, 1 don't 
know. I was busy thinkin’ about other 
things and I guess DuKane was doin’ the 
same. Durin’ the first act he whispered 
to me about his work, his prospects, and 
what he trusted to do some day, and con- 
tinued to go on record that I was the most 
beautiful girl he’d ever seen, likewise the 
most sensible. When he pulled that com- 
bination of “pretty and sensible" I 
thought for a minute that I had been 
mistaken about him bein’ a amateur, but 
one sidelong glance at his flushed, open, 
kid face convinced me that I hadn’t been 
—he’d just been fortunate enough to say 
the right thing. He did not go out at 
intermissions and come back with a 
cocktail breath, and that didn’t hurt him 
none with me, either. 

Before the second act was half over, I 
discovered that one of my lily-white hands 
was restin’ comfortably in his. This must 
of happened whilst I wasn’t lookin’, and 
I suppose I should of retained my girlish 
dignity and drew it away, for I had never 
allowed any of this stuff before, but—I 
didn't move it at all! He was so different 


and— 

All right, go ahead and laugh! 

Well, after the show, which we didn't 
know was over till we see ’em all goin’ out, 
on account of bein' interested in each 
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other as people will, we sit still in our seats 
and Dukans says. 

“Where will we go?" 

I thought for a minute. There was 
Hector's with their famous jazz band, the 

Iden Palace or Petrelli's, which is sup- 

sed to have the best cabaret in New 

ork, and then again there was the Boulin 
Rouge, where they have skatin' on the ice 
and—oh, well, where ain’t there in New 
York? It was a nice, warm, summe 
night, with just enough breeze to make it 
comfortable. DuKane was callin’ for a 
taxi when I grabbed his arm. 

“No,” I says, lookin’ at him, "let's 
walk. I don't particularly feel like 
listenin’ to any of 
this jazz thing to- 
night. You've 
blownenough mon- 
ey already, ana 7 
can't afford to take 
us both to one of 
them lobster audi- 
toriums, so we'll 
forget about it. 
D'ye know what 
Pd like to do?” 

He shook his 
head, kinda puz- 
zled 


“Well,” I says, 
“TIl tell you. Pd 
like to go over on 
Riverside Drive 
and sit there for 
about a hour. I 
love to watch the 
gloomy Hudson 
ripple past, with 
the little yellow 
dots of the ferry- 
boat lights movin’ 
across quiet and 
mysterious, andthe 
big Albany boats 
shootin’ them 
searchlights 
around here and 
there like they was 
tryin’ to find some- 
thin’ they lost, and 
the big Palisades 
on the other side 
lookin’ down and 
prob'ly sneerin’ at the Big Town across 
the way and—well, all of that.” 

“Why—I—I—” he stammers, lookin’ 
surprised. . 

“What's the matter?" I says. ‘Don’t 

u wanna go?" 

“Don’t I?" he almost yells. **T'd go to 
—anywhere with you! And I'd rather go 
over and sit there," he went on, lowerin' 
his voice, “than anything I can think of. 
I like to do that very same thing myself; 
in fact, I often do—just sit there for hours 
and think and plan of what I would do if 
I only had a chance Why—” 

“Wait!” I butts in. "That's where 
you're wrong. It’s all right for a woman to 
sit and dream—and very natural. I do 
lots of it myself, when I get time. But for 
a man, absotively not! Don’t mope 
around wishin’, get up and go to it! And 
what d’ye mean by sayin’ ‘if you only had 
a chance’? You're young and healthy, 
ain’t you?” 

“Yes,” he grins; “but that isn’t what I 
mean. Of course I’ve got a fairly good 
job, but I want more than that.” He 
stops and gives me a look that a child 
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could understand. “I’ve got to do more 
than that now!" 

“Why not get at it then?” I asks. 

He heaved a sigh that stirred up quite 
a breeze around us. 

“My dear child," he says (he looks at 
least a year younger than me), “this is a 
tremendously big city and—’ 

“Enough!” I cuts in. “Nix on the 
whine! I see I’ve been mistaken in you. 
Let’s talk about somethin’ else. The 


Giants is goin’ like a house on fire this 
season, ain't they?” 
* What do you know about baseball?" 
he says, stoppin' dead in the street. 
“Huh!” Inys “What don't I? I don't 


` believe a bigger fan than me ever hollered 


*Take him out!’ Last year I went to the 
Polo Grounds at least twice a week." 


HE SHOOK his head and pulled that 
kid grin again. 

** You're certainly one remarkable girl!” 
he murmurs. 

“Well, I can't help it,” I says, and we 
crossed over to the Drive. 

I felt a proposal hoverin' in the offin'; 
and honestly, for the first time in my life 
I felt nervous about it. I wasn't quite 
sure what I'd say. 


We must have walked further than 


either of us noticed, because I grew tired 
and mentioned it. Instantl ane was 
all apologies, comin’ to with a start like a 


man just woke up from a deep sleep. He 
wanted to call a taxi, and bawled himself 
out for allowin’ me to walk at all; but I 
shut him off, and we sat down on a bench 
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right on the bank of the river—a thing | 
can posolutely tell the waitin’ world 
I have never done, except alone, since I 
left the dear old farm—not that I have 
ever been shy of invitations. DuKane 
took off his hat and sighed, lit a cigarette 
and, droppin’ his elbows on his knees, 
commenced to gaze most mournfully 
across the river. l looked at him for a 
minute and he irritated me. 

“Snap out of it!” I says. “Don’t take 
it so to heart. To look at you anyone 
would think you had bet your bank roll 
that the Kaiser'd get his throne back. I 
didn't come up here to be all gloomed up. 
Let's talk about your work or somethin'— 
just what are you doin' these summery 
days, and why?” 

here is the man which won’t talk 
about himself? 

He told me lots, and I'll say it wasn’t a 
very sensational or excitin’ yarn. He had 
come to New York from some burg where 
the fare one way was bigger than the 
population, with a brand-new, first-class 
A No. 6 college education, and a fairly 
good bank roll from dear old Father. 
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N “Yes,” he says, “I sent 
for you, Smith." He 
coughed, and moved 
some papers around his 
desk, and I think all of 
us leaned forward and 
hung on his words. Here 
was his hour of hours! 
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that—" He stops and 
slaps his hands together 
with a bang. “What’s 
the use?” he says. “I'll 
never get anywhere in 
this town. d heav- 
ens, I hate the sight of 
a pot of ink, and I eat 


Findin' that they already had a mayor of 


New York, and that most of the banks 
was usin' the same old presidents year in 
and year out, DuKane grabbed himself off 
a job with a automobile tire concern, ac- 
ceptin' a portfolio as trainer of a set of 
books which show profit and loss when the 
examiners come around. He'd been doin’ 
the same ever since without gettin’ no- 
wheres, except one five-dollar raise, which 
brung his total weekly receipts up to 
about what a chorus man drags down. 
He’d been with his present masters about 
three years, and liked his job and arsenic 
the same way. 
“Why?” lon. at this critical point. 


“THE infernal petty detail that I have 
to go through with every day is driv- 
ing me insane!” he says, gettin’ all warmed 
up. “I wasn’t meant to add up figures 
and work out idiotic percentages for any 
man. I loathe everything connected with 
that sort of thing. I'm not in the habit of 
decorating my brow with laurel leaves, 
but 1 was meant for big things, and I 
know it! Why, I have worked out schemes 


and sleep decimals day 
and night!" 

“Let me make you a 
present of my sympa- 
thy," I says. “But why 
don’t you get out then 
and do somethin’ else? 
Why stick at a job where 
you claim you got no 
chance and which you 
don't like?" 

"I've got to stick to 
it," he says. “I can’t do 
anything else right now, 
and I can't afford to be 
out of work. I happen 
to have a fatal gift of 
being expert at readin’, 
*ritin’ and ’rithmetic— 
and that’s all. Suppose 
I got out of this place 
and went with another; 
it would be the same 
story, except that Pd 
have to begin at the bot- 
tom and work up to 
where I am now, which 
is nowhere." 

“ Don’t they ever pro- 
mote nobody in your 
office?” I says. 

He let forth a bitter 
laugh. 

“Sure,” he says; “after 
you’ve worked there 
about a million years. 
Why, you don’t under- 
stand what we're up 
against. There’s fifty of 
us—all simply names on 
the pay roll—employed 
in this one office. We 
have no personality, no 
future, nothing. e're 
just there to do a certain 
amountof work each day, 
and if we fall an inch short 
in the opinion of one Phineas R. Smith, the 
head clerk, we're fired out of hand, and 
some other poor boob comes along and 
takes our place, to bury himself along with 
the rest. If any of us had a new idea 
and suggested it to the czar of the office, 
he’d appropriate it to himself, as he has 
frequently done, get the credit, and that 
ends us. The office of a big corporation 
is the greatest ambition killer in the world 
—believe me, I know!” 

“Ssh!” I says. “ You can’t kill ambition, 
you’ve got the thing confused with some- 
thin’ else. Maybe you’re simply jealous 
of this office demon, and because you 
envy him you think it’s ambition. What 
kind of a bird is he? I’m interested in 
him.” 

“What kind is he?” snarls DuKane. 
"He's the most cold-blooded, inhuman 
brute that ever lived! Had he been living 
at the time of the Spanish Inquisition he 
would undoubted] have been one of the 
torturers. Old and crabbed, the personifi- 
cation of petty meanness, herules the office 
as no tyrant ever ruled his serfs. He’s been 
thirty-odd years (Continued on page 176) 


"I Could Afford 
$5,000 More 


Yes, there is an “if.” You readers have noticed 
salesmen overcome it and 


OT long ago, I happened to be 

in Washington—and I also 

happened to want to à pin, 

or brooch, with a lapis-lazuli 

setting. In the course of my 

search, I went into a store, where I found 

not only a pin that pleased me 

but also a man with remarkably |, 

definite and interesting ideas” 
about retail salesmanship. 

This man was W. C. Shaw, the 
head of the firm, and it was he 
that made the remark which is^ 

rinted at the top of this page. 
| Shaw, however, did not stop 
with that all-important “if.” 
He finished the sentence; and 
the way in which he did it, the 
ideas he has about retail selling, 
will interest every clerk in a store, 
and every person that buys goods 
from these clerks. 

This is how it came about: I 
was hesitating over the pin, for 
it was,rather expensive, when a 
man somewhat older than the 
salesman who was waiting on me 
came up, smiled courteously, and 
asked if there was something 
special I wanted. I did not know 
that the man was Mr. Shaw him- 
self, nor that I was about to see a 
fine example of retail salesman- 
ship. That came later. 

“Yes,” I said, in reply to his 
question, *I want a pin with a 
lapis setting, and it isn't easy to 
find.” 

“No, it is not,” he agreed. 
“But I am fond of the stone my- 
self, so I have an unusual number 
of them. If you will allow me—”’ 

Putting on a jeweler's magnify- 
ing glass, he carefully examined 
the pin I had been looking at. 
Already, you see, he had done 
three things that registered favor- 
ably with me. He had ap- 
proached me courteously, he had 
said he was particularly inter- 
'sted in the thing that interested 
me, and his careful examination 
of it implied that it was worth 
special attention. After scruti- 
nizing it through his glass, he 
said: 

“As you are fond of the stone, 
perhaps you know that there 
is a great difference in the quality of 


this is a particularly fine piece. The color 
is right, the texture is good, and there are 
no white blotches. The mounting is hand- 
wrought, too. It is perfectly finished at 
the back. People who really care for beau- 
tiful things are sensitive to such details.” 
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Who is at the head of the Shaw and Brown Company 
.of Washington, D. C.—dealers in jewelry. Mr. Shaw 
was born in Canada. {He came to this country at the 
age of seventeen. His parents put him in the jewelry 
business because they had friends in it. 
he knew nothing whatever aboutit. He became keen- 
ly interested in it, and now finds the study and sale 
of gems the most fascinating pursuit in the world 


“Yes,” I said; “but isn't the stone a 


various specimens. If you can manage to trifle ragged along the edge?” 


use this glass of mine, you will see that 
48 


Again he examined it. 


At the time 
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“You're right," he admitted. “Your 
eyes were keener than mine. If you are 
not in a hurry for it, however, I'll send 
it to a lapidary and have the stone recut.” 

agreed to this, the details were 
settled, and the transattión was ended. 
But not his interest! Although, 
as I had found out by this time, 
he was the proprietonof the store, 
he did not bow me oüt às soon as 
I had made my purchase. 

“Tf you care for beautiful 
things," he said, "perhaps you 
will let me show you some.’ 

And for half an hour he took 
me about the place, showing me 
rare and lovely things, talking of 
them with so much enthusiasm, 
and with such knowledge and 
appreciation, that it was a de- 
lightful experience for me. He 
told where he had found certain 
pieces, of their interesting history, 
of the men who had made them. 
And all the time he seemed to be 
doing it as if it were as much for 
his pleasure as for mine. There 
was in it no attempt to “sell 
goods." It was more as if he 
were a collector, showing his 
treasures to someone who, he 
thought, would enjoy seeing them. 

Finally I said to him, “Do 
your clerks feel the same interest 
in these things that you do?” 

He shook his head. 

“Not often," he said. “I 
could afford to pay a salesman 
five thousand dollars more a year 
if he felt as I do about the things 
he has to sell. You see, a sales- 
man's value to his employer is 
perfectly easy to compute. It is 
a simple matter of arithmetic. 
Take it in the jewelry business, 
for example. A man who cán sell 
three hundred thousand dollars' 
worth of goods a year is worth a 
salary of fifteen thousand dollars 
a year. That is the percentage 
basis on which salaries are ad- * 
justed—at least, in this particu- 
ar business. 

“But the thing which most 
salesmen do not realize is that 
the amount of goods a man sells 
depends to a very great extent 
on his interest in them, his know!- 
edge about them, and his imagination con- 
cerning them and the customer. 

“Of course, there are some phenomenal 
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it in the clerks who wait on you; but the best 
vastly increase their incomes 


Gray 


salesmen, who are born with a sort of 
genius for it. They can sell anything— 
rubies, real estate, hats, shoes, chairs, or 
anything else. But I believe that even 
an average salesman, or a poor one, could 
easily double his value to his employer 
if he would put two things into his work. 

“Those two things are his mind and his 
heart. Take «he case of this pin you 
have bought. I really care for the stone 
and I know a great deal about it. You 
see, we almost always do learn things 
about what we care for. And that pin 
isn't just one of a million others to me, 
any more than it is to yee Because of 
my knowledge, I am able to poinw out 
the quality of the stone and of the work- 
manship. And because of my interest, 
I like to do it. 

“All this goes to make a community of 
feeling between you and me. It is almost 
as if we were choosing it together, not 
as if I were simply selling it to you. 
that, I think, gives you confidence in me. 
]t is as if I were on your side of the coun- 
ter, as, in feeling, I really am. And then, 
the fact that you especially wanted that 
certain kind of pin appealed to my 
imagination. I tried to put myself in your 
place. I guessed that it was to be a gift, 


and, like you, I wanted it to be one that, 


would give pleasure and satisfaction. 


a | ‘OO often the selling of an article is 

conducted by the salesman as if it 
were a struggle between two opponents: one 
trying to force the other to take some- 
thing he isn't sure he wants. That kind 
of a salesman will use almost anything as 
a ‘weapon.’ He will be insincere, some- 
times downright untruthful, about the 
goods he is showing. He will flatter the 
customer, if he thinks that will win. Or 
he will resort to covert ridicule, if he 
hopes to gain an advantage in that way. 
All be wants is to make a sale, regardless 
of the purchaser’s interest. 

“But the moment a customer feels 
that the salesman is thinking of Aim, 
and that the salesman also knows the 
goods, that moment there is created a 
eeling of confidence. Mere knowledge 
of the goods is not enough, although it 
is an essential to the best results. But 

-there are salesmen who know their 
merchandise perfectly—and yet it is only 
merchandise to them. ; 

“That kind of salesman is too likely 
to be one of those whose only idea is to 
sell something! He may know that what 
you are looking at isn't what you really 


want, nor even what you think it is. But 
he doesn't regard that as any concern of 
his. If he can get you to take it, thereby 


‘working off’ a piece of ‘merchandise,’ he 


feels that he has scored. 

“The man who has a genuine interest 
in his customers doesn’t do that. It goes 
against the grain. He feels absolutely 
dishonest in selling you something you 
are not going to be satisfied with. He 
will try to find what will satisfy you. And 
that kind of salesman is the one that 
builds up a clientele for the store and for 
himself. He is the kind that has ‘regular 
customers,’ people who come in and stand 
around waiting until he is free to serve 
them. 

“The best salesmen have that quality 
of imagination I spoke of just now. They 
see beyond their counters, or their show- 
rooms. They want to know where the 
things came from; and they like to specu- 
late as to where the things are going. 

“All these ornaments should not be 
just so many pieces of merchandise to my 
clerks. To me, they are almost like in- 
dividuals, with qualities of their own. It is 
like the difference between being the super- 
intendent of an orphan asylum and the 
father of a family," he sie with a little 
laugh, as he looked around him at the 
counters and showcases. 

“To the superintendent of the asylum,” 
he went on, “the children in his institu- 
tion are probably just ‘inmates.’ But 
to the father of a family, the children in 
his home are Tom and. Jack and Mary 
and Helen; he knows all their little 
peculiarities, and is immensely interested 
in what happens to them. He studies 
them and has a real affection for them. 

“To the average salesman, these rings 
and pins and necklaces are just so many 
‘inmates’ of the cases. But to me they 
are individually beautiful and interesting. 
I study them and learn all I can about 
them. And when I sell one of them, per- 
haps I involuntarily communicate some 
of my interest to my customer. 

“I HAVE watched many, many sales- 

men; in my own store and in other 
establishments of all kinds. And it is a 
curious fact that those who are the most 
interested in the goods they are selling 
are the ones who have the most—let me 
see, what shall I call it?—the most 
conscience, I guess, about their sales. 
And in the long run that is the quality 
which builds up your standing as a 
salesman. 


“Of course, it is common, at least it 
should be, for the salesman to know 
more about the quality of his goods 
than thé average customer knows. When 
he. does, it is right«for him to guide the 
purchaser in making a choice. It is a 
delicate problem just how far to go in 
this respect. If a customer really wants 
something which in your judgment isn’t 
suited to him, or to the purpose you 
think he has in mind, naturally you must 
let him have it. But when the customer 
is passive, has no particular preferenée— 
and still less knowledge—of the goods, a 
salesman who does have expert knowl- 
edge should try to make it serve- the 
ee interest. It should be a matter of 
selling conscience’ with him. E 


"B T you cannot have this 'selling con- 
science’ unless you are deeply inter- 
ested in your goods and in your customer. 
This doesn't apply to jewelry only, by 
any means. It would be just the same sf 
a man were selling food, or furniture, dc 
motor cars, or shoes. Why, just think “of 
the things worth knowing. about shoes 
themselves as well as about the customer 
as a wearer of shoes! I think I could 

ive a whole lecture on ‘How to Sell 


“And suppose à man was dealing in 

uses. He would make a far better 

salesman of them if he s@died materials 

and designs, and if he went even further 

and thought of them as ‘homes,’ instead 

of as mere combinations of brick and 
and stone. 

“That is where imagination comes in. 
The real estate salesman ought to think 
about his customer in relation to a hbuse. 
If he does, he wants to know about the 
family, how many children there are, 
what tastes the family has. Then heestill 
have a picture of that family as it would 
be in the various houses he has to sell. 

“Immediately he is, sd-to speak, on 
their side of the counter. He 1s house- 
hunting with them. He enters into the 
discussion of their problems. It appeals 
to his imagination." He puts his expert 
knowledge sincerely at their service. 
And that man will sell a house twice as 
easily, and ten times as satisfactorily, as 
the.man who is simply bent on working 
off something, or anything, on a purchaser. 
No matter what a man has to sell, he 
will do it better if he tries to think with 
his customer. 

“Of course, to be that kind of a sales- 
man, one should (Continued on page 82) 
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She whirled from him, running with light steps, her arms weaving a spell, 
leaping lightly into the air, where she half seemed tc float as if on wings 


Does Marriage 
Clip the Wings of Youth? 


A story of love and adventure 
By Winona Godfrey 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HANSON BOOTH 


AUL FAXON'S mother was a 
faded, overworked, complaining 
woman. His father was a mild, 
overworked, uncomplaining man, 
with some definite, if submerged, 
gifts of mind and heart, whose tenderness 
and love of beauty had betrayed him into 
marrying, at the age of twenty-two, a 
pretty and inconsequent little blonde 
aged eighteen. By this cunning device 
does nature put the noses of many star- 
azers to the grindstone. Edwin Faxon’s 
t toward scholar, poet, dreamer, trav- 
eler, was thus ironically tied neck and 
heels into a mere husband and father. 

Paul, the observing son, had seen much 
before he began to think. He had seen 
the expression on his father’s face when 
his wife complained of the stubborn deter- 
mination of ends not to meet, when the 
girls pouted for new clothes, when Tom 
talked rebelliously of the pranues 
of a college education, when little Eddie 
wailed for circus money. 

What Paul saw was weariness, regret, 
affection, placation, bewilderment. Paul, 
too, had the flair of poet, dreamer, and 
traveler. While he carried papers, and 
mowed lawns, and helped in the shop, he 
thought of white mountains and far-flung 
seas and opal beaches, of strange city 
streets and dim temples, of himself as a 
picturesque gentleman, quiet, very wise, 
elegant, with a pocket full of money, a 
ruby-set cigarette holder, and a salaamin; 
servant. hen he occasionally talk 
about Mars and the Amazon and the City 
of Dreadful Night, what is a geisha and 
why stars are red or blue, he was half 
puzzled by his father's some way wistful 
understanding. 

* Didn't you want to see Rome when 
you were a kid, Dad?" à 

“Yes, I did, Paul, and I intended to, 

ut—” 


“And the stars are awful interesting, 
Dad, and you like 'em so well. Didn't 
you ever think of being an astronomer?” 

“Once I half intended to be, but—" 

* And India! Wouldn't you like to see 
it, just! Elephants and things! Why 
didn't you go, Dad, when you were 
young? f 

“I wanted to," said Dad, “but—” 

“But what?” 


“Well, you see,” said Dad slowly, “I— 


got married. 

“Oh,” said Paul very thoughtfully. 
** And CUPIS Dein you?” 

“Yes.” His father smiled. “All you 
kids came along, and I just had to—to 
hustle.” TUN 

Paul often, too, heard their neighbors 
talking to his mother: ‘Genevieve’s 


crazy for music lessons, but I says to 
Will, now what's the use spending a lot 
of money on music. She'll get mar- 
ried and spend her time playing on a 
cook stove. / used to practice every day, 
and then I got mam d: and there was the 
babies and all, and you know yourself, 
Mrs. Faxon, marriage ends everything of 
that sort for a girl that marries a poor 
man. N 

“Its true," Mrs. Faxon would sigh. 
“ And still, I'd like to give my young ones 
a glimpse of something besides babies and 
drudgery. But it's hard to get on at all, 
let alone get ahead any, and don't know 
as Ed’s a real practical business man. 
course, we were married young, before 
he'd really got into anything... . I had 
a real dl voice myself—such a little 
idiot to get married at eighteen." 

“That's the way it goes,” the 
other. “I says to Will the other day, it'd 
be a fine pickle for our Ben to marry 
Sally Bronson, that's settin’ her cap for 
him so. You know how it'd be, I says, 
him bringin' her home here, and a ba 
rightoff thereel, like as not, I says— Well, 
we got a little pitcher here, I see. How 

u gettin’ on with the new teacher, 

aul?" 

The observant Paul pondered much 
thereafter on this clue. It looked very 
much as if the whole trouble with things 
was this getting married! It had kept 
his father from being a fine, care-free 
rover. It couldn't be really fun to spend 
your life in a smelly little hardware store 
where business was never more than 
“Well, it's been fair this spring, Will, just 
fair." Going home to a shabby little house 
full of noisy, wishful children, where the 
conversation was of bills and croup and 
toothbrushes and tough round steaks, and 
the washwoman didn't come to-day, and 
Marcia wanted a new dress for Tat s 
party, and Eddie’s shoes ought to be half- 
soled or were they worth it, and where, 
for heaven’s sake, did the baby pick up 
that pin and—and—and— 

pone amen that's proa re 
thin and stops them. “Paul, you 

peed a cw suit, but so does your father, 
and I can't remember when I had one. 
With eight in family it sure takes scrimp- 
ing to get along. Run down to the shop, 
dear, and see if you can't help Father." 


PALL started cheerfull d saw in 
the next yard the little orphan niece 
who had come to live with the Landers, 
who already had three besides the twins, 
and Landers the carpenter had fallen off 
a roof last month and was just hobbling 
about again. The little girl was skipping 


rope, and her brown curls bobbed furi- 
ously and her little feet flew with extra- 
ordinary nimbleness. And she hadn't any 
stockings, and her shoes were—well, they 


were certainly scraggy shoes. 
“I live next door. 


* Hello!" said Paul. 
Do you like it here?" 

“How do you do?” the little girl spoke 
with much poise. - “It seems a very nice 
town," she added politely. “But my 
aunt has a lot of children already." 

“Yep, she has," Paul dered. “My 
name’s Paul Faxon.” 

j Nine a Julien Landers.” 

“Why, that’s a boy’s name 

“No, it is not, no such a thing. I'm 
named after my grandfather. He spelled 
his with an a and I spell mine with an e, 
and that makes it girl." 

“Oh,” said Paul. “Well, I've got to 
go." She was in some way a quite differ. 
ent little girl. 


1” 


s BOY," said Edwin Faxon, "I 

want to talk to you about your 
future. I don't want you to drift along. 
I don't want you to make the mistakes 
I.did. Now, Paul, a young man has cer- 
tain problems to face—his education, his 
choice of a profession, and—" 

“Problem III,” Paul grinned. “How 
not to marry.” 

Father @dn’t understand. “Of course 
we don’t need to go into that, yet. Don’t 
be in a hurry about getting married, 
though, Paul.’ 

“Don’t worry!" cried Paul vehemently. 
** couldn't settle down here without see- 
ing anything of the world! I’ve got to 
& Father. Don't you see? I think I'm 
ike you used to be. I want to &ee things. 
I want to ¿ive a little. You understand, 
Father, don't you?” 

ned tired ie kindled.. “I do 
understand; yes, Paul, better than you. 
Ill write to Arnold Quarles.” He uttered 
the name as if it were an incantation. 
Quarles was a friend of his youth with 
whom he kept up a desultory corre- 
spondence. arles and he had made 
great plans, to do things, to see the 
world, to be rich, but—Faxon had mar- 

ied. ... Quarles had adventured alone. 

Suddenly all the seven seas were calling 
Paul with visions of high adventure. He was 

oing. He told it to himself incredulously. 
fie fad not really believed that he could 
go like this. Sometimes queer throes o 
—duty, inertia, somethin i him, 
and he had a panicky feeling that maybe 
he was going to be tied with ev y 
things—like his father. . . . 

,He went out into the cool summer 
night. A wisp of moon ‘hung low in the 
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sky and there was a scent of honey- 
suckle. Life is so wonderful. He thought 
of hills, of blue waves breaking lazily, of 
a white sloop in a deep blue bay, of him- 
self strolling across the world. He opened 
the gate and took it for a symbol—so, 
he stepped out to the whole panorama of 
earth. 

“Oh, Paul!" called a merry voice, and 
again softly, with a peculiar vibrantquality 
that seemed oddly to tingle past his ears 
into his veins. “Paul!” Julien Landers 
was leaning against the fence, and he 
stopped and leaned against his side of 
it. 

“T didn't see you. Been here long?” 

She did not answer that. ‘What are 
you stalking around that way for?" 

“Was I? Making my salaams to India. 
I'm going there." 

“India!” 


“Everywhere. Think of it! Dad agrees : 


I ought to see the world. He's written to 
Quarles about it." 

* Who's Quarles?" 

- “Old friend of Dad's. Rich, I guess, 
now. Traveler and trader and hunter and 
everything. Won't it be great?" 

“ĮI should say it will" She pulled 
thoughtfully at a splinter on a picket. 
“How long will you be gone?” 

“Oh, I don't know. Don’t suppose 
I'll ever come back here—to live, you 
know. I'll likely get into something big, 
somewhere, you ood: After all the 
world, expect I'd feel cramped in a little 
town like this." - 


SHE did not reply to that. Her head was 
\7 turned so that he looked at her clear 
profile, straight little nose, delicate curve 
of lips, dark brown curls wind-stirred on 
her forehead. She was about seventeen 
now. There was something dryad-like in 
the gracefully relaxed posture of her lithe 
body, he thought. He had always been 
rather careful not to think much about 
Julien—saw her, most every day—merry 
sort of girl—and she didn't have it so 
easy, either, always laughing, hop-skip- 
and-jumping, though she was#seventeen 
now. Used to her, but still—she was 
sweet; there was something about her 
being near like this— 

“I don't know when I'll be back," he 
said with an awkward little laugh. *Ex- 
pect you'll be—married, eh, by that 
time?” 

“Me? I guess not! What'd I get mar- 
ried for? I'm sick of washing dishes, fry- 
ing potatoes and tending—" She bit her 
lip. “ Paul, I've a notion to tell you. You 
won’t tell, will you? It's a secret. I'd not 
tell about your going if you say not." 

“Oh, that’s no secret. I'll tell every- 
body. But I won't tell yours. What is 
it? 

“I’m going away, too." 

“No!” He didn't believe her; she just 
wanted to match him. 

"Yes. Maybe I'll run off some day. 
I'm going to be a—dancer!” 

* A dancer?" 

“Yes. See—like this." She whirled 
from him, running with light steps, her 
arms weaving a spell, leaping lightly into 
the air where she half seemed to float. as 
if on wings. Her face gleamed white in 
the moonlight, rapt, and yet merry, at 
once elfin and warmly human. He stared. 
After all, he did not know Julien very 
well, although they often talked about 
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things. . . . She was back, breathing 
uickly. “You see, when you come back 
"Il not be here, either. I shall be a great 
dancer. Don't you think I can dance?" 

"Yes, you can. You mean—on the 
stage?" 

[rj Yes." 

“Oh—I wouldn't, if I were you.” He 
groped for some definite phrase to put 
his vague impression of stage wickedness. 
“Nice girls—the stage isn’t any place for 
nice girls." 

“Everybody says that," she scoffed. 
“Aunt Jen would have a fit if I told her. 
You think you have a right to go any- 
where because you're a boy. o you 
think I don’t want to see and have things, 
too? No, I shall be a great dancer, and 
make heaps of money, and some day you 
can bring your wife to see me, and [I'll 
give her a diamond bracelet!" She 
laughed and tossed her willful little head. 


His good-natured face was rather white 


She was a tantalizing little minx, this 
Julien. Bet her Aunt Jen would be led 
a merry chase before she was done. But 
she was sweet—awfully fresh and sweet— 
like apple-blossoms or—or lilacs in the 
moonlight like this.  Unconsciously he 
bent to her where she leaned again against 
the fence between them—felt her breath 
on his cheek, her eyes lifted wonderingly. 
He kissed her. A tender little boyish kiss 
on her soft fresh lips. . .. ‘‘ You—you’re 
awful sweet, Julien," he whispered chok- 
ingly. She had not known he was going 
to do that—there was just a tiny little 
pause, and then she turned to fly. He 
tried to hold her. “Wait, darling. Don't 
go—I want—” But she was gone. 

He turned dizzily, for his feet trod air, 
his heart pounded. Who would have 
thought just a kiss could be so sweet! 
And then of a sudden a childish wail from 
his own house, a screen door slammed, his 
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and his hat was over his eyes, but he stopped and held out his hand to Paul 


father came out on the porch in his shirt 
sleeves: 

* Paul, is that you?” 

Paul struck earth with a jar, and 
there was. writ, as in lightning across 
the sky, PRonBLEM III: How not to marry! 
My gosh! He understood it now. How 
it happened. Before you knew it, some- 
one got so sweet to you you couldn't bear 
not to have her always near. And the 
first thing you knew you woke up—mar- 
ried. An elg e little houses and 
drudgery, and tears, and soapsuds, and 
milk Eociles; and anxiety, and baby car- 
riages, and the rent, and your last year's 
suit, and—all of it. He understood now 
all the connotations of his father's explan- 
atory. little sentence ‘But—I got mar- 


And the horrid irony of it was that you 
didn’t care, yoy thought you'd love it all 
—anything—with her! hy, he could 


see as plain as day how it would end for 
him: Phe didn’t get away quick, he'd 
be married to Julien. If it was the same 
with her. Probably it was the same with 
girls. And she didn't want to be married, 
either. Seemed as if she sort of knew, too, 
what marriage did to you. He would have 
to be very careful until they heard from 


Quarles. 


"THEY heard promptly. Faxon's letter 
had caught Quarles just as he was off to 
pe He was much interested in Paul, 
e quite understood. He'd watch out for 
him in every way, give him a chance, 
too, to do things . . . meet him in San 
Francisco... . 

The family was not so jubilant as Paul. 
His mother wept and never expected to 
see him again, what with typhoons and 
beri—whatever it is. She couldn't see 
why men must always go tearing off some- 
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where to get themselves killed. Tom 
sulked—some people have all the luck. 
Marcia was persecuted, nothing nice ever 
happened to Aer, and heaven knows she 
would like things. 

Paul was seeing Julien only from a 
studied distance; hit it would be rude 
not to say good-by. Maybe she was mad. 
He ran over at the last minute. 

“Well, I'm off, Julien. Thought I'd 
say—good-by." He tried to be matter of 
fact. 

A little warm flush crept over her face. 
“Well, I hope you have a good time. 
It'll all be awfully interesting. It's really 
wonderful for you." 

“Yes. Well—take care of yourself." 
He put out an awkward hand, felt hers 
slip into it. ‘“ Well—good-by. I—" He 
atl 


ped. 
she said steadily. ‘Good 


Good-by,” 
luck!” (Continued on page 218) 


Why So Many Folks 
Have to Eat Their Own Words 


It is because they won't take the time to get all the facts. Then they 
begin to talk, and to give decisions which they have to take back 


By Julius H. Barnes 


A Word About Mr. Barnes: 


CCASIONALLY we hear it said 

that some man's word is as good 

as his bond," Herbert Hoover 
once remarked; “but I have never known 
a man of whom it is so literally true as of 
Julius H. Barnes. In the grain industry 
the reputation of Mr. Barnes has always 
assayed exactly one hundred per cent. 
That was one of the reasons why, when 
the Grain Corporation was organized and 
given its unprecedented powers, no one 
except Mr. Barnes was ever thought of 


for president." 

In the capacity of United States Wheat 
Director, Mr. Barnes is directing the 
handling of the 1919 wheat crop of the 
country, and administering the billion-dol- 
lar fund appropriated by Congress to take 
care of that crop under the Government's 
guaranteed price. He is responsible di- 
rectly to President Wilson. 

As president of the Barnes-Ames Com- 
any, of Duluth, Mr. Barnes was the 
iggest exporter of wheat in the United 

States at the time we entered the war. 


When called to the government service he 
immediately gave up his private interests 
d closed out his business. The Barnes- 
es Company stopped making contracts 

in April, 1917, and three months later had 
closed out all its old contracts and shut up 


shop. 

No one can ever say that by virtue of 
the high powers placed in my hands I am 
able to profit personally one cent, either 
directly or indirectly,’ remarke r. 
Barnes, as he took his unsalaried Federal 
ob. 
: When twenty of the leading grain men 
of the country were recruited to assist 
Mr. Barnes in the grain corporation, he 
insisted that each man give up all in- 
terests in his own firm for the period of the 
war, which, to the credit. of the business 
community, was cheerfully done by all of 


them. 

“The best loved man in Duluth," Mr. 
Barnes is often called. He is said to have 
distributed quietly a generous fortune in 
unheralded charities and private loans. 
Scores of men who have met financial 
reverses owe their rehabilitation to him. 


Among his public gifts are one hundred 
thousand dollars to the Boat Club of 
Duluth for a club natatorium and a 
similar amount to the Young Men's 
Christian Association for a new building 
in the heart of the city. 

Fhe Wheat Director is forty-six years 
old, tall, muscular, everlastingly ener- 
getic—and he has one of the kindest 
voices with which a human being was 
ever blessed. He loves work and has an 
infinite capacity for it. Seldom does he 
leave the New York offices of the Grain 
Corporation before nine-thirty o'clock in 
the evening, and he frequently works 
until midnight or later. 

Although he has sold out his interests 
in the grain industry, Mr. Barnes is still 
resident of the McDougal Ship Buildin 
mpany, the largest concern of its kin 
on the Great Lakes. This firm—which 
turns out more vessels than any other 
single yard not on the Atlantic seaboard— 
has built a new city within the limits of 
Duluth for its employees, with model 
homes costing five and six thousand dol- 

lars each. Tue Eprror 


IVE years ago, in common with 

many other exporters of wheat, 

I thought I was headed straight 

for financial ruin. The European 

holocaust of 1914 had caught us 
in its back-draft. If there were any way 
to dodge failure it missed my eye for the 
moment. 

* How in the world, man, do you keep 
so cheerful?" asked one of my friends. 

* This was something I had not though 
about; but after my Friend left the office 
I leaned back in my chair to consider it. 
Why was it, anyway, that I did not feel 

anıcky or agitated or deeply depressed? 
This was the answer I found: The war 
might wreck my business, but it had no 
power in the world to touch the two things 
that had mainly helped me to build up 
that business, and that would help me, if 
need be, to rebuild it. One was my con- 
fidence in myself; the second, my con- 
fidence in other people. 

I have always avoided attempting to 
give any formula for success. ere are 
too many different kinds of success, and 
too many different types of people seeking 
one brand or another Human beings, 
however, have always interested me tre- 
mendously. I have watched many men in 
their struggle toward achievement, and I 
have been continually impressed by the 
fact that the two qualities I have named 
(self-confidence and trust in other people) 
are written in larger letters across the 
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careers of more successful and happy men 
than any other two qualities I iod name. 

When a young man reaches the point 
where he can trust his own judgment 
and still respect the opinions of others, he 
has learned a big secret of progress. To 
feel that no set of circumstances is big 
enough to master him, no problem too 
hard to solve, gives a confidence that will 
move mountains. 


MANY people never have self-con- 
fidence—and do not deserve to have 
it—because they are never quite sure 
of their ground. They do not take the 
trouble to get all the facts about any- 
thing. I shall never forget a particularly 
fine thing that Herbert Hoover said to me 
one day after I had become head of the 
Grain Corporation, with the complicated 
and momentous problems of the distribu- 
tion of the country’s wheat on my hands. 

“ Any problem can be solved,” declared 
Mr. Hoover emphatically, “if you have 
the correct data. Make sure you have the 
facts; then you can handle any situation, 
if you work at it hard enough and long 
enough." 

I suppose I had realized this for many 
years; indeed, I had long been guided by 
the general principle. But I had never 
heard” it expressed in that clear-cut wa 
before. In the past two and one-half 
years I have successfully fitted Mr. Hoov- 
er’s key into countless balky locks. 


We often hear of the tendency of men 
to “go off half-cocked.” Such men have 
to eat many of their own words. That 
is because they have not had the time or 
the patience to collect the clear facts in 
the case. They deliver the verdict be- 
fore they have gathered and sifted the 
evidence. Then they probably have to re- 
verse themselves, a practice which under- 
mines the confidence of other folks in their 
judgment and, sooner or later, under- 
mines their own self-confidence. The re- 
luctance of human beings to think for 
themselves, their readiness to take some 
other person’s “‘say-so,” is the psycho- 
logical fact back of the billions of dollars 
which credulous investors lose in ‘‘wild- 
cat” promotion schemes. 

Another point to bear in mind is this: 
As soon as you have all the facts at hand 
and have analyzed them—decide quickly, 
and forget it. Too many people waste 
their time and energies by holding post 
mortems. We often hear men worrying, 
“I wonder if I should have done that,” 
or, "I'm afraid the other course would 
have been the better one.” Let specula- 
tion end with your decision; you need an 
unencumbered mind for the next problem. 

The time to develop self-confidence is 
in youth, and the oly way to do it is 
to try yourself out, to put yourself up 
against difficult propositions and see how 
well you can handle them. Young men 
are too prone to "play safe,” to hold onto 
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the sure, small job, rather than risk defeat 
in an untried field. 

I have always believed that the boy 
should take his falls and risk all while he 
is still young and able to bear the brunt of 
reverses and disappointments. This is the 
only method by which he will come to 
know himself. He will be able to learn 
his strong points, and develop them; to 
learn his weak points, and watch them. 
If youth took this course more readily we 
should have fewer middle-aged bank 
clerks embittered by the belief that they 
would have been successful mining 
engineers, and fewer telegraph operators 
with convictions that they would have 
won success if they had only become 
salesmen or promoters. 

I have known dozens of men who re- 
fused to give up subordinate positions 
to take chances on promising openings 
where they would be put on their own 
resources—to rise or fall. They feared 
the specter of failure. There is some 
excuse for this in the case of middle-aged 
men with family responsibilities. That 
is why I have always advocated the taking 
of chances while one is still young. 

Failure, however, is a much magnified 
bugaboo. To small men it is black night 
settling down, while to the big man, the 
man with confidence in himself, it is only 
an incident in the journey. 

While I believe in rating chances, I 
do not believe in taking unnecessary or 
foolish chances. Again we come back to 
the proposition of getting all the facts be- 
fore reaching a decision. The man who is 
forced to “eat his own words" too fre- 
quently will sooner or later develop an 
intellectual colic that is bound to paralyze 
his efforts. There is no reason, however, 
to throw up one's hands and quit as the 
result of a single misjudgment. 

I know a man in Duluth who went into 
the real estate business many years ago. 
Most of his early ventures were profit- 
able, and he began making deals more 
and more rapidly and heavily. Money 
was coming in such an easy fashion that 
he became careless about weighing all the 
facts in his operations, and keeping his 
eyes open to the signs of the times. As a 
result he was caught in a sudden collapse 
of real estate values, his business was 
wiped out, and he was thrown heavily in 
debt. 

For twenty years that man worked on 
a salary—living simply and applying all 
his savings toward paying the debt that 
a court of bankruptcy would have wiped 
out with a stroke of the pen. It was one 
of the bravest fights I have ever watched. 
At the end of this time, when he was 
finally square with the world, an oppor- 
tunity came to him to invest in a promis- 
ing mining operation in Arizona. Should 
he take the chance? 

He gathered all the facts in the case and 
spent days analyzing them. He found 
that the mine was already developed and 
as safe as any mining proposition could 
possibly be. Its management was sound 
and conservative. en of judgment 
assured him of their confidence in the in- 
vestment. Twenty years in the treadmill 
had taught him wisdom, but it had’ not 
broken his spirit. He borrowed ten 
thousand dollars and put it into the mine. 
To-day he is a wealthy man. 

How did it happen, one may further 
ask, that this man, after one failure, was 
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JULIUS H. BARNES 


One of the greatest business men of the Northwest. President of the McDougal 
Ship Building Company, the largest concern of its kind on the Great Lakes. 
President of the Barnes-Ames Company of Duluth until the United States en- 
tered the war. At present Mr. Barnes is at the head of the Grain Corporation 


able to borrow ten thousand dollars to in- 
vest in a mining venture. It was because 
in his magnificent up-hill fight he had es- 
tablished a reputation for character, for 
sterling honesty. Everyone who knew 
him had confidence in him, and he had 
never lost his confidence in himself. 


MY mind, character is the most 
valuable single asset a business man 
can have. I had rather wreck my whole 
business than break a contract or fail to 
keep my word, for I know it is easier to re- 
build a business than to reconstruct a 
reputation. 

Occasionally we see unprincipled men 
have more or less material success; but 
they are the marked exception to the 

eneral rule. Credit is one of the most 
important factors in modern industry. 
When a man has established a reputation 
for fundamental honesty his word is 
recognized as his pledge, and it is pretty 
certain that he can always get credit to 
expand his business at opportune times. 

Several years ago a Duluth wheat 
operator was an innocent victim of one 
or the most spectacular wheat corners 
ever engineered. His assets were wiped 
out overnight, and he faced a deficit of 
$60,000. But no disaster could take from 
him the character he had built up, his 


reputation for honesty and sound business 
rinciples. It stood him in good stead. 
mmediately four of his competitors 
advanced him $100,000, and his business 
was reéstablished within forty-eight hours. 
Remember that all four (of whom I was 
one) were the heads of rival firms. 

With characteristic honesty the man 
came to me, laid bare all the facts of his 
business and asked my advice about 
future policies. My faith in him was im- 
plicit. He found some rather rough sail- 
ing ahead, and I was happy to furnish 
him further financial ballast against the 
storm’s abatement. ... 

By his character alone this man was 
able to avert business disaster, to save his 
investments in certain outside properties 
that later increased greatly in value, as 
well as to repay, in the day of final pros- 
perity, an accumulated debi of $400,000. 
And not the least important item in this 
summing up is the $200,000 he has since 
given to humanitarian projects. 

To be a good executive one must 
necessarily have confidence in one’s 
associates. There is nothing more warm- 
ing to the heart and quickening to the 
soul than faith in one's fellow men. If I 
ever lost mine, I think I should want to 
give up business altogether. I always 
take it br granted (Continued on page 196) 
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A Surprising Turn in 
Egan’s Affairs 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE L. BENSON 


What Has Happened So Far in This Story 


RONSON EGAN, after four years in the French and American air services, arrives home at 
Plainfield, and near the railway station meets Mary Kent, to whom he was virtually engaged 


before the war. 
Martin Henderson, a Dayton manufacturer. 


With Mary are hér mother and a girl visitor, Martha Henderson, daughter of 
After promising to come to the Kent home that 


evening, young Egan is turning away when he is grabbed by a drunken. man, whom he recognizes 
as Stanley Adams, his adopted “uncle” and boyhood idol. As-he leads him away the Kents 


look on scórnfully, but Martha's eyes approve. 


At the office of Judge George Perkins, an old friend of his father's 
(who had died while Bronson was in foreign service), Bronson learns 


that the Egan Company, his father's manufacturing industry, had 
been wiped out through a series of deals apparently engineered by 
Eddie Macklin, city counsel, and Mary Kent's father, a banker. 
'That evening at the Kent home, Bronson is told by Mary 
of her unannounced engagement to Eddie Macklin. He 
vows he will never give her up. Macklin appears and tries 
to make friends with Egan, who rebuffs him. Bronson has 
a heart-to-heart talk with Martha Henderson, who shows 
The following 
day Bronson announces to Judge Perkins his plan for estab- 
lishing an aerial interurban express. By taking up visitors 
at the county fair for aéroplane flights, he expects to raise 
money to get his new project under way. Both plans are 
balked. Eddie Macklin, in charge of the concessions committee 
for the fair, makes an exclusive contract with another flier. 
This is followed by the announcement that an air traffic 
company, to carry passengers and freight over the route Bronson had 
in mind, has been organized, with Martin Henderson as chairman of 
the board of directors. Meanwhile, Bronson has found his interest in 
Martha Henderson rapidly increasing, and he reveals his feelings suffi- 
ciently to cause Martha to feel that she can no longer remain as Mary 


extraordinary understanding and sympathy. 


Kent's guest. 


Stanley Adams, who rooms with Bronson at the old Egan home, 
now rented, comes upon Eddie Macklin with hi$ arm around Millicent 
McCain, the young, good-looking daughter of the landlady. 
McCain, who enters the room at the same time, is furious, and Adams threatens 
Macklin with exposure. Macklin admits the facts to Mr. Kent, and they plan 
Martha Henderson receives a letter from 
Mary Kent, after the reading of which her father finds her in tears. 


to silence Adams and the McCains. 


OR many days of high com- 
ression, Mrs. McCain had kept 
bes lips tight shut on a subject 


very near to her, but presently, 

And wey naturally, she began to 
worry. Macklin had been her counsel- 
lor. Her distrust of him, now too well 
grounded to be shaken, extended even 
to the philanthropy which he had so unex- 
nadl offered her. 

The loss of her counsellor made her 
doubly dependent upon counsel. She 
needed to pour out to someone the tale 
of all her relations with him, before she 
could sleep of nights. She was afraid of 
him. And when she began also to be 
afraid of herself, she cast about her for 
a substitute for Macklin, and chose the 
Honorable George Perkins. 

Once seated beside his desk, however, 
she felt her initiative oozing away from 
her. She wanted to run away. She 
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Mrs. 


fancied that already there was accusa- 
tion in the judge’s eyes. Palpitant, she 
was suddenly struggling for an excuse to 


ee. 

“Well, now,” said the judge kindly, 
"let's see what this trouble of yours is 
about." 

Mrs. McCain's fingers were weaving 
ceaselessly. 

“I don't know what to do, Judge. ... 
I don't know what to do. It isn't for me— 
I'm thinking of Milly. What that girl's 
had to suffer! I don't know anything 
about these things. . . . I—I hope that 
there's nothing wrong." Her little laugh 
of deprecation was hollow. ‘You see, 
Mr. Macklin isn't advising me any more, 
since—well, for quite some time. It's 
so hard to understand these things alone." 

The judge waited patiently. 

“It’s about this—one day a year ago 
Mr. Macklin came to me. He knew I had 


some money in the savings bank. He 
told me there was some stock in the Egan 
Company for sale, very cheap. It would 
pay four or five times as much as the bank 
would, he said. He said— . Well, we all 
know what the Egan Company was. 
He said he was buying some himself. 
So I gave him fifty thousand dollars— 
all I had. He told me over and over I 
shouldn't mention it to a soul—it was 
some sort of influence that let him get it 
so cheap, and there might 
be bad feeling, and, 
maybe — I Aope there 
wasn't an thing wrong, 
Judge Perkins.’ 

“Don’t you fret a 
mite,” said the Honor- 
able George soothingly. 

She sighed cavernous- 


ly. “That relieves me 


so! Well—then I saw in the papers the 


Egan Company was in trouble., I said to 
r. Macklin, ‘What shall I do?’ He 
said to wait. And the next thing I knew 
the company had failed. . . . " She 
clenched her hands. “I asked him how 
much I could get for my stock. He 
said I couldn't get anything. He said 
he was ruined, too. He said it was more 
important than ever I shouldn't tell. 
I might even have to pay something. 
He got me the house, from the hospital, 
and he said the time might come when 
he'd do something else for me, if I'd just 
keep quiet. I'm only just hardly getting 
a living out of the house now. Pd have 
lost money if it hadn't been for the 
boarders Mr. Macklin sent me. 
couldn't pay the March rent, and he 
loaned me the money. When I thought 
of maybe having to pay something on 
that stock I was simply crazy. I didn't 
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know what they could do to me. You 
see, I don't understand these things very 
well. Then—then Mr. Macklin.... You 
see, I caught him... he was philander- 
ing with Milly. And we had a scene. 
And—and then he came back the other 
day, and he said if I wouldn't say any- 
thing about it, he'd pay back the money 
I lost, and forgive me the money he lent 
me in March, and send Milly to board- 
ing school for two years, and I was 
frightened, Judge Perkins. So—I thought 
I'd better come and tell you everything." 

“Don’t you fret a mite," said the 
Honorable George gently. ‘“There’s noth- 
ing in the world anybody’s going to do 


to you. Did you get any money from 


him?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Agree to take any?" 

*He—he may have thought so." 

“H’m! Did you go to the auction? ... 
I mean, how did you actually buy that 
stock?” à 

“I gave Mr. Macklin the money. He 
sent me a certificate for it. A hundred and 
seventy shares. He said`it was worth 


three times what I paid for it.” 
“Just one thing more: Did you ever 


The two visitors, barred by 
Egan’s hundred and eighty 
pounds of energy, halted 


sign any paper of any kind in connection 
with this stock?” 

“I don't—know— Wait.” She thought 
hard. "Yes, I think I did. A little piece 
of paper about some kind of a meeting. 
He asked me to sign it. I think it, just 
said Mr. Macklin was going to represent 
me at a meeting, or something. Yes, I 
remember it quite well.” 

“A proxy?” 

“That was it—a proxy!” 

The judge’s smile of encouragement 
was more than paternal—it was patri- 
archal. 

“There wasn’t anything wrong about 
that, was there?” she asked apprehen- 
sively. 

“Not a thing.” He leaned back in his 
chair, and made a tent of his hands. 
“I’m awful sorry you didn’t come to me 
with this, first thing. You’d have saved 
yourself a lot of worry. If you’ve told 
me all there is to tell, you can just put 
it out of your mind for good. Suppose 
you write me a little letter, though, and 
say you want me to be your lawyer, and 
that you haven’t any other. I’d sort of 
like to have it with me when I go see 
Eddie. And one more thing—if I were 
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you, I wouldn’t let Kent pay Milly’s 
way through boarding school. If you 
want her to go—” 

“Oh, Judge Perkins!” 

* And she wants to go . . . I shouldn't 
wonder if we could fix it up, somehow. 


Let's try." cis 


IT WAS with swaying sentiments that 
Martha Henderson accompanied her 
father to Plainfield. Her own assignment 
was to select a house which could be 
bought, or rented, for occupancy early 
in the year; and ordinarily she would 
have had all a normal woman's pleasure 
in the hunt. Under the present circum- 
stances, she was apathetic, for she didn't 
know that she cared to live in Plainfield 
at all. There were tog many old acquaint- 
ances she would be embarrassed to meet. 

Henderson brought her, however, to 
the best suite in the Plainfield House, 
and for two days fancied that she was 
happy. On the third, he had leisure 
enough to see through her workmanlike 
pretensions. 

"What's biting you, Martie?” he 
demanded. “You act as if somebody'd 
run off with your smile." 

“When was it," she 
asked, “that you de- 
cided to go into the air 
business?" 

“Oh, acoupleofmonths 
ago. What's that got to 
do with it?” 

“I wish you'd told me 
then, instead of letting 
me find it out from the 
newspapers. ” 

Henderson shook his 
head good-naturedly. 

“Tn the first place you ` 
ought to know by this 
time that I don't bring 
my business home with 
me; and, in the second 
place, I don't generally 
tell what I'm goin to 
do until after I've done 
it." 


"Was it your own 
idea?" 
“Law, no! I don't 


know whose it was. Rich- 
ards was the man who 
sold me on it." 

“Is Mr. E in it 
anyhow? I tow he 
isn't now, but is he going 
to be?" 

“That’s one too man 
for me, Martie. I haven't 
anything to do with the 
personnel. But I don't 
seem to remember any- 
body mentioning him. 
Why?" 

Martha looked down. 
“He wanted to do some- 
thing of the same sort, 
himself. I took it for 
granted he was ın this somewhere." 

“No, the scheme he was mixed up in 
wasn’t the same sort at all. He was 
going to do something or other at the 
Plainfield Fair, but—” 

"He wanted an express company, too. 
He was trying to raise money for it. 
And"—she looked up, none too cheerily— 
*and he asked me especially not to men- 
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Miss McCain was frequently passed on the stairs, or in the hallway, and her 


behavior was irritating. She crowded the wall, like a timid fawn, and sniffed 


tion it to you. I saw Mary Kent this 
afternoon; she thinks you were the man 
who began it. If she does, other people 
do. Probably he does. And you can see 
what position that puts me in, can't you?" 

“You're afraid he'll feel as though you 
gave away his bright idea? I wouldn't. 
Anybody on earth could have started 
that company—or any other. He's got 
more sense than to feel that way." 

"It isn't only that,” she said; “but he 
oughtn’t to have been left out. He'd 
collected the most wonderful information 
you ever saw, and he had costs and every- 
thing all figured out, and he's a splendid 


sort of man besides—and a flyer—and 
he's used to controlling other men, and 
he's from Plainfield and everybody knows 
him—why, you've just got to have him!” 


ENDERSON was as serious as his 

daughter. “It does look as though 
he'd be valuable. But Old Man Egan 
and I were as friendly as two strange 
bulldogs. Nobody’s fault—we simply 
didn’t get along. The boy inherited the 
idea that I’m a bad actor. If I should 
make him any proposition, it might have 
exactly the wrong effect.” 

“Well?” 


He gazed searchingly at her. “Don’t 
care whether you make a martyr out of 
your dad or not, do you?” 

“We owe him something.” 

“1? How's that?” 

“Not you.” 

“Oh!” said Henderson. “Confound it! 
Just as soon as you let a woman edge 
into a business proposition . . . I never 
knew it to fail. Gh, well! I suppose I'll 
have to see whether they planned to 
hire him or not. If they didn't—" He 
paused. "Here's something else: Maybe 


‘the directors don't want him—at his 


price. In that (Continued on page 164) 


The Greatest Delusion 
in the World 


Millions suffer from it. Are you one of the number? 
I refer to the fool idea that work is an affliction 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


AM 
the j 
Wait a minute! 


ing to write a few thoughts on 
abor Problem. 

Don't be hasty! 
For I shall not say a word about La- 
bor Unions, nor Capital, nor Collec- 

tive Bargaining, nor the Rights of Man, 

nor any such thing. 

Oh, no! I shall talk about YOU! 
Which is more to the point. 

I don't know much about the labor 
problem in its political and 
economic phases. Of course 
I have some opinions, but 
whether they are right or 
not I haven't any idea. Let 
the Socialists, and the Syn- 
dicalists, and the I. W. W. 
and the Federation of La- 
bor, and Congress, and the 

igh-school graduates, and 

the public-minded folk 

£o to it, and more power to 
their arms! 

But—as for Me and You, 
friend reader, there is an- 
other side to the issue, 
which more nearly, as Ba- 
con says, “comes home to 
men’s business and bosoms.” 

I have the feeling that all 

us, in our consideration 
of this matter of work, are 
on the wrong track. For 
we seem to regard work as 

an affliction! Pardon m 

an, but we label wor 

Davonlaufen,” 

away from.” 

This spirit permeates our 
literature. The novelist is 
sure of our tears when he 
describes the farm hand 
that has to pitch hay in the 
hot sun, or the woman com- 

led to mend her chil- 

ren's clothes and wash 
dishes and make beds, or 
the wretched clerk that has 
to wait on customers all day and come 
home to his boarding-house at eve, with 
nothing to eat but food, and has to sharp- 
en the wrong end of a match wherewith 
to pick his teeth, and never has the price 
of a manicure séance, and cannot go to 
cabarets, nor buy orchids, nor own an 

automobile, nor anything. f 

But when we turn to facts, they are dif- 
ferent. For the fact is that the happiest 
people in the country are those that get 
up and go to work. The people that eat 
breakfast in bed, and work when they feel 
Bke it, or not at all, are mostly seekers for 
trouble; yea, and finders thereof. 


TH 


A; 
I am still 


pes period of my life. 


For every one house of the idle where 
there is peace, contentment and love, 
where things go smoothly and the family 
are not sitting around hating each other, 
or devising new forms of devilment, you 
can find one hundred houses where Papa 
works at his job every day, Mama is busy 
as a bee, looking after the children and 
keeping everybody fed, clothed and de- 
cent, and the children work in school by 


A Leaf 


Out of Doctor Crane's 


Own Experience 


a wage earner. 


have written an editorial for every week day, 
without missing one; and this has been the hap- 


day and study their arithmetic at night. 
or happiness is a by-product of work. 
ntentment is a plant that grows low 
along the ground. It does not bloom far 
up in the delectable mountains, but right 
at our feet—although too often the 
paunch of our pride is so distended that 
we cannot see it. 

' Those who are surely having a good 
time are the motormen, engineers, brick- 
layers, longshoremen, dry- s clerks, 
grocery boys, housewives, bankers, law- 
yers, storekeepers, manufacturers, edi- 
tors, and all the rest that are busy about 
the world's work. They get a lot more out 


E age of forty-eight I started out with- 
out a cent, except some money borrowed on 
my life insurance, to get work on a newspaper, be- 
ing bitten by the notion that I could write. After 
six months I landed a job at a dollar a day. I 
kept at it. I am making more money now, but 
i For some ten years I 


It has been so because I 
ove my work better than anything else on earth. 
I can think of no kind of play or vacation half so 
pleasant as this work. Through comedy and 
tragedy, whether depressed or elated, sometimes 
feeling fit and at other times sick-a-bed in the 
hospital, I have clung to my work. And God 
bless it' for it is the immediate jewel of my soul. 

“That is why I write sincerely and urge you to 
wean yourself, if you are not too old and stub- 
born, from the delusion that labor is a misfortune, 
along with mumps and a clubfoot.” 


of life than stage Johnnies and lounge 
lizards get. 

I do riot mean to insult you with thread- 
bare homilies about “the deceitfulness of 
riches” and “the advantages of poverty,” 
for I don’t believe them. I hate poverty. 
I like money and what it brings. 
everybody certainly ought to do his best 
to get on in the world. 

ut thé point is that the good of money 
lies in the earning of it. The 
happiness of mankind, says 
R. L. Stevenson, consists 
not in arriving, but in trav- 
eling. And the only reason 
the entire population of the 
earth does not go mad, fly 
at one another's throats, 
and wind up in a mutual 
extermination bee, is be- 
cause, with few exceptions, 
they have to work for a liv- 
ing. 

As a matter of actual 
fact, it is a lot more fun to 
earn a dollar than to spend 
it. Yet most of us talk as 
if we believed the contrary. 

man who employs 
many people, pays them 
pod. wages, enables them to 
self-supporting and self- 
respecting, provides san- 
itary an easant condi- 
tions in which they can 
work, and altogether man- 
ages his business with respect 
first of all to the human 
beings in it, does good to 
them and to the world. 

The “dangerous classes” 
are the idle endowed at the 
top, and the idle loafers at 
the bottom. The great 
mass of humanity is sound 
and sweet because it works. 

Work is better than play, 
but we hate to admit it. 
The average Bolshevik is 
not yapping because he has no bread, but 
because the other fellow has cake. Yet 
the bread eaters are happier and healthier 
than the cake eaters. 

It is fun to lay shingles, carry letters, 
run a locomotive, follow a plow, write 
books, swing a scythe, make dresses and 
cook meals. Also, almost any kind of 
work tastes better to a he-man than at- 
tending Mrs. Dingbat’s reception, and 
standing around first on one leg and then 
on the other, and trying to keep your 
dress shirt from creeping up, and eatin 
icy slush until your insides are paral 
and the silly grin (Continued on page 155) 
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“Two Down in Front 
for This Evening" 


The whims and caprices of human beings when they buy theatre tickets— 
where they like to sit, what they will pay, when they prefer 
to go, whom they most enjoy going with, and so on 


EVERAL hundred thousand times 
every js our door is opened or 
our te du ring, and a voice 
says: " Give me a couple of tickets 
for such and such a show," or, 


* Please leave a couple of tickets at the 


box office in my name." 
Sometimes, of course, the order is for 


a box, or for seats for a party of ten or a. 


dozen in the orchestra. Occasionally a 
lonesome individual buys a single seat. 
But the bulk of our business is in “ cou- 
ples:" for theatregoing is l 
preéminently a pleasure that. 
a man anda woman together 
enjoy more than either men 
or women do alone. 

We have.been receiving 
and filling those orders for 
more than forty years; in a 
sense, they are as much a 
commonplace with us as an 
order for a cake of soap is in 
a ery store. But in an- 
other sense, each single 
order is new and interesting, « 
a whole romance in itself. 

If one could read the 
story behind a single day's 
business in our office, what 
a thrilling novel he might 
write! A young man steps 
up to the counter, a trifle 
flushed and hurried, and 
says he must have the “two 
best seats in the house," it 
is “very important." And 
as we pick them out for him 
we can't help wondering 
why it is so important. Is 
this to be the great evening 
of his life? Is there in his 
heart the hope that on the 
way home she may promise 
to keep on going to the 
theatre with him for the 
rest of their lives? 

The telephone rings; a 
man’s -voice again. He 
wants seats 1 and 2 in Gat 
the Blank Theatre for a 
week from Friday night. 
No other seats will do. And as we tuck 
them into an envelope for him, and write 
his name across it, we wonder what anni- 
versary it is that falls on a week from 
Friday night; and what happened on 
some other evening when they sat in 
“seats 1 and 2 in G.” 

Or the customer may be an elderly man, 
perhaps an elderly man and a woman 
together, a gray-haired, pleasant-faced 
couple. And looking at them we know 
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of sick wives.' 


By John McBride 


that the children, grown up and married 
now, have gone away to establish homes 
of their own; and Father and Mother 
have come down to New York to have 
a second honeymoon, eating in expensive 
hotels, going to the theatre every evening, 
and doing all the extravagant things they 
wires ere = do on at first honey- 
moon, thirty or forty or ears ago. 
We do f nore. Business arth those 


. elderly couples than you might suppose. 


It is sometimes assumed that the theatre 


Rain To-day— 


"Sick Wives" To-night 


Mr. McBride "gives the men 
away" as follows: 


ENEVER the clouds begin to 
gather about noon, we|say to our- 
selves, ‘Now, get ready for the epidemic 
And, sure enough, 
telephone begins to jingle, and strong 
men's voices will say, ‘Awfully sorry I 
can't use those tickets to-night, McBride; 
my wife has just 'phoned me that she is 
not feeling very well.’ So we cancel the 
sale, and the men who don't like to get 
their feet wet go home to their apartments 
and light their pipes and settle down, often 
to bear the reproaches of wives who prob- 
ably don't give a rap about the rain and 
secretly have a good-natured contempt 
for the little subterfuges of the 
stronger sex." 


is particularly a young people's amuse- 
ment; but one need only glance about the 
house any night to discover the mistake 
in that idea. 


Every man, I suppose, thinks that: 


his own business is the most interesting; 
but ours has some special differences 
that keep it from ever becoming monot- 
onous. For one thing, we turn over most 
of our stock every day: the tickets for 
to-night's performance are as dead to- 


alleged 


morrow as last year's leaves. Each day 
opens with a fresh supply of stock, and a 
new group of customers. The man who 
bought yesterday is not likely to want 
to go to the theatre again this week; 
every morning brings its new quota of 
anniversaries and of celebrations and 
of achievements that require a special 
festival, or of memories and defeats, 
which the theatre helps us to forget. 

It was down in the “Arcade,” the cor- 
ridor of the building at 71 Broadway, 
that my father started the 
business. Comune 2 ro 
country a poor boy, he ha 
drifted first to Chicago, 
and then worked his way 
back by stages to Buffalo, 
then to Kingston, where he 
married, and finally to New 
York. He was successively 
a ieee a onec 
ter, and a telegraph opera- 
tor; but his first real business 
experience came as manager 
of the news-stand in the old 
Union Square Hotel. 

It was a famous hostelry 
in those days; for Four- 
teenth Street was the Forty- 
second Street of that period, 
with its lights and theatres 
and restaurants. Handsome 
coaches drove down at night, 
and stood in Union Square; 
the busses from'up-town and 
down-town met there, and 
in the lobby of the hotel one 
might find the men whose 
names were famous both in 
finance and statesmanship. 

Little by little my father 
began to dabble in theatre 
tickets, his first great op- 
portunity coming with Hen- 
y Irving’s visit to New 

ork, when he hired men 
and boys to stand in line 
literally for days and suc- 

ed in buying up a very 
considerable section of the 
house. This so impressed 
Irving as a striking evidence of American 
ingenuity, that he referred to it in his 
“Memoirs.” These tickets my father sold 
for fifty cents above the box-office cost; 
and on that one-price idea the business 
has continued to operate through the suc- 
ceeding years. 

[o the little stand at 71 Broadway 
many of the famous characters of that 
period made their way. General Grant 
used to drop in for his tickets, as did also 


the 
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General Sherman and Jay Gould; and 
every President of the United States since 
Grant, with the single exception of 
Rutherford B. Hayes, has been at one 
time or another among my father's 
customers. 

Gradually the size and reputation of 
the business extended until my father 
needed the services of my brother and 
myself. And finally the day came when, 
with considerable trepidation, we signed 
the lease for a stand in one of the up-town 
hotels. Later, though it seemed a real 
risk, we even opened a store on Broad- 
way in the heart of the theatre district. 

l can well remember, 
years ago, the first day on 
which we did a thousand- 
dollar business. Itseemed 
to my father as if we 
had reached then the 
final realization of our 
hopes. He went home 
in high spirits. 

But New York grows 
by bounds, and the habit 
of theatre attendance in- 
creases even faster; our 
annual business now runs 
into millions; and more 
than two hundred thou- 
sand envelopes a year 
are left at the box offices 
for customers who have 
charge accounts in our 
offices. : 

Our whole success de- 
pends, of course, upon 
our ability to understand 
andsatisfy people'swhims 
and caprices. Even in 
selection of a location for 
our store we had to bear 
in mind that the human 
animal is a creature of 
habit; and that no busi- 
ness can succeed which 
runs counter to that 
trait. When we picked 
our present location we had plenty of 
chances to rent stores on the east side of 
Broadway; but we knew that we must be 
on the west side and somewhere above 
Forty-second Street. The reason is that, 
as the new subways, instead of turning 
east on Forty-second Street, were being 
planned to run straight down Seventh 
Avenue the current of traffid would be 
down the west side of Broadway—and 
most theatre tickets are bought when 

ple are on the way down-town. Men 

uy them on their way to business, or 

women on their way to shop; and even the 

little effort required to cross the street is 

often enough to change the plan or cause 
it to be forgotten. 

By the same token we did not want to 
be on the corner of Forty-second Street, 
or of any other street. That corner 
location is one of the highest priced in the 
world; it is an excellent location for a 
cigar store, for a man will dodge across the 
street into a cigar store without stopping. 
But a man piloting a woman across a 
crowded street has no thought but to 
avoid the traffic dangers, and to carry her 
through and out of the crowd. They do 
not want to stop at the corner, but to get 
by as soon as possible. So we wait for 
them a few steps farther along, when they 
have had time to catch their breath and 
are ready for the pleasant and leisurely 
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business of planning the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

The fundamental principle of human 
nature on which we build is the one on 
which every successful business is erected 
—the fact that folks like attention, and 
are perfectly willing to pay for it. 

By going a few blocks out of the way, 
and patronizing the theatre box office, the 
men and women who deal with us could 
save themselves something on each 
ticket; and in many cases the seats would 
be almost, if not quite, as good as those 
they buy from us. Yet they will not put 
themselves to that added inconvenience. 


Who sell hundreds of thousands of theatre tickets every year in New York. 
Thomas J. McBride started the business in 1873, and is still on the job 
every day—although he is seventy-three years old. Will McBride attends 
to the buying of the tickets for the various theatrical.productions, while 
his brother John looks after the sales and supervises the accounting 


Thrift campaigns come and go and leave 
us unaffected; people will economize on 
something else, but they will not econo- 
mize on service. 


I" SEEMS to me there is something in. 


that feature of our experience that 
ought to provide food for thought for 
other business men. So many men assume 


that if only they can reduce costs, so as to ` 


undersell their competitors, they have 
solved their problem. Personally I think 
that there is no more precarious ground 
on which to found a business. I would 
rather increase prices, if I were selling any 
article of popular consumption, and invest 
the added margin in better service, and in 
adding to the convenience of purchase; 
for every dollar invested in service, I am 
convinced, is invested in the safest secur- 
ity in the world. . 

To that belief we have pinned our faith. 
A few months ago a man telephoned me 
from Philadelphia. He had promised his 
little daughter that she should have a box 
at the circus that afternoon, but in his 
hurry to catch a train he had forgotten 
his promise. It was her birthday, and she 
must never suspect that her daddy had 
allowed business to crowd her out of his 
thoughts, even for a moment, on that 
particular day. Was there anything I 
could do about it? 
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I told him to give himself no concern, 
the little girl should have the box and she 
would never suspect that he had for- 
gotten it. I was in our down-town office 
when the call arrived; I got the up-town 
office on the ’phone, and eight minutes 
from the time the Philadel hia call 
arrived the tickets were in the young 
lady's hands. Since then that man has 
sent dozens of people to us. 

We have on our books to-day more than 
fourteen thousand accounts with people 
who buy tickets over the "phone just as 
they buy food or flowers. We have never 
solicited one of those accounts; they are 
a monument to the fact 
that price is no selling 
argument compared with 
attention and service. 

Most businesses have 
their good and their bad 
years; ours is singularly 
free from such fluctua- 
tions. The war, to be 
sure, affected it. More 
than a thousand of our 
accounts were closed al- 
most automatically on 
the day when the boys 
began to leave for camp. 
Fathers and mothers had 
no interest in amuse- 
ment when the thought 
of their boys was in their 
minds every minute of 
the day. But those ac- 
counts were opened with 
the same promptness on 
the day that the Armis- 
tice was signed. In or- 
dinary times they are 
about equally active, 
whether other kinds of 
business are good or bad. 

If the market goes to 
pieces in Wall Street, 
men say, “Come on! 
Let's go to the theatre 
and forget our troubles." 
If it booms, they want to celebrate. In 
either mood, the theatre is the answer. 

There are agencies similar to ours in 
Boston and Philadelphia and Chicago, 
and perhaps in other cities; but only in 
New York is such a business possible on a 
really large scale. New York is more and 
more the playground, not merely of the 
nation, but of the world. There was a 
time when ninety per cent of our business 
was with residents of the city; now fre- 
quently sixty per cent is done with 
transients. And these people are in town 
in a wholly different mood from that in 
which they carry on their lives at home. 

Literally millions of men and women 
come to New York for a few days, or a 
week, or a month, each year. And they 
come on this basis: they put $100 or $500 
or $1,000 or $5,000 in their pockets; and 
they consider it a. positive disgrace to go 
home with any of that money left. Every 
day some elderly couple will drop in who 
have come to town for a week, and we 
will fix up a schedule for them that will 
fill every afternoon and evening: a comedy 
in the afternoon, and a musical show in 
the evening; a more serious play for the 
next afternoon, and so on. 

Folks who, at home, will argue with the 
butcher over a penny a pound on the cost 
of a steak, or will sit in perfect content- 
ment in the rear (Continued on page 118) 


Blunt Nose 


The story of a great snake that met 


his match 


By Earl Wayland Bowman 


ABLO SANTOY EZ, tending 
Han on the slopes of San 

iguel, saw the murder of Blunt 
Nose, the mighty serpent with the 
deadly fangs, and he grunted his 
' wonder and admiration in velvety Mexi- 
can phrases—but did not know or under- 
stand how such a thing could be. 

He did not know that Quick Foot, the 
chaparral cock, called by the Gringos the 
“road runner” and no larger than a small 
chicken, had in his heart such courage, or 
dared so cunningly to kill a King! 

It happened on those slopes, sun-beaten 
and dry, where tufts of wire grass grow 
among the masses of slivered rock which 
join with the flat-leaved prickly-pear cac- 
tus in a mutual effort to render the hill- 
sides barren of feed and useless for 
creatures that roam the range. 

It was there that Pablo saw and mar- 
veled that Blunt Nose, King of Rattlers 
of San Miguel, should be mastered by one 
so frail, so small, and yet so wholly un- 
afraid as Quick Foot—Paisano, the road 


runner. 

Blunt Nose, the King, himself, when he 
spread his glistening coils, relaxed, and 
lazily stretched his beautiful diamond- 
marked body across the warm pebbles of 
the little beach of gravel between the 
Black Boulder and the bed of cacti grow- 
ing five short yards away, had no thought 
that fate hid willed him but one brief 
hour of blesséd, sun-bathed sleep—and 
then sudden, flaming, death! 

Perhaps it was not truly a “killing.” 

Some there be who will say"it was sui- 
cide. So let them say. 

Certain. it is, Blunt Nose, the Great 
Rattler, was brought to his death that 
day, and Quick Foot, Pablo declares, was 
he who slyly and cleverly committed the 
marvelous deed. 2 

Marvelous, in truth! For who shall sa 
it is not a wonderful cunning that Quic 
Foot, a mere bird, scarce a pound in 
weight, with neither tooth nor fang, and 
standing no more than a foot and some 
few inches in height, could circumvent 
and bring about the death of one so 
mighty as Blunt Nose—he with the sin- 
ewy, stocky, four-foot length of flexible 
muscle alid. ferocious strength, and the 
fourteen rattles, and the needle-pointed 
fangs folded away in the roof of his bull- 
dog mouth? 

“The bird, ‘Paisano’ the road runner, 
the chaparral cock," Pablo said, “I see 
him that day make Blunt Nose, the big 
serpent with many rattles—even these, 
count them, fourteen there are and the 
button—in his agony die! It is the won- 
der, the grand, the beautiful murder!” 

hen the rattles he took and carried, a 
present, to dark-eyed Rena, daughter of 
Sefior Osseo, he who kept the fonda in far- 
away corro. 
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It was fascination, that grim, shining 
Black Boulder, lodged on the shoulder 
of the western slope of hoary old San 
Miguel. Pablo loved to lie on its top and 
look down over the great Llano de Gato, 
stretching away to oiro the city of 
many enticements—ah, the mescal, the 
monte, the señoritas, the [radontos the 
gay, laughing ranchito, with its music and 
sparkling lights awaiting Pablo when the 
season for taking the goats to market 
should come and old Don Pancho Torreyo 
gave him the dinerro compensating these 
long, slow, dragging days with the flocks 
on the slopes of San Miguel! 


It WAS a dream place, that boulder. Past 
it, down the slopes, no goat or shee 
creature wearing wool should go. i 
was the law, written in blood. To the 
cattle banged the plains. On the tough, 
dry feed of the rock-strewn hillsides the 
goats must live. Once—it was bad to re- 
member—Pablo, behind this same great 
boulder, fought with the Gringo cowmen, 
those hard men who rode with the cattle 
and despised the tenders of sheep and 
those who wandered afoot with the goat 
herds. 

Then it was Old Pancho had ordered 
the flocks taken to the flat lands, and it 
had cost Pedro Garcia and Juan Martinez, 
hired fighters and brave hombres the two 
of them, their lives before Don Pancho, 
himself with a bullet lodged deep in his 
side, made truce and agreed to keep the 
goats forever above the Black Boulder. 

From that day Pablo was cautious and 
wise. Never again did he let the flocks 
wander down the slopes of San Miguei. 
But many times, when the goats, having 
fed, were quiet and rested beneath the 
stunted piñon trees or lay in the shadows 
of the jutting crags, he would slip down 
to the great rock and, stretched full 
length on its level top, strain his eyes to- 
ward Soccorro and dream. . . . For was 
She not there? Even Rena, with the won- 
derful eyes; the body accu and light as 
the antelope fawn and—ah, the lips 

Pablo did not know, lying there on the 
Black Boulder, that he rested above the 
throne-room of a King, that Blunt Nose, 
greater than any of his kind on San Miguel 
slopes, dwelt in the dark and beautifully 
arched cavern beneath the black rock. 
But it was so. 

Blunt Nose long ago won from Brown 

ill, the groundchuck, the marvelous 

ome. By the lithe spring of his body, the 
quick flash of the massive wedge-shaped 
head—by these and the keen stab of his 
leaming fangs, Blunt Nose mastered 
rown Quill and took for his own the cool, 
dark retreat under the black rock. On 
the new-born litter of squirming, faintly 
squealing groundchucks—orphaned by 
the flaming venom shot from his own 


fangs into the veins of their parent—one 
by one, he feasted. Fit morsels were they, 
and dainty, for a King after the appetite- 
stirring battle for this best of all dens on 
the sun-swept slopes of San Miguel. 
With the same sure weapons by which 
he had fought Brown Quill, Blunt Nose 
held that which he took, even as the hard, 
swift riders of the open range, by the 
might of their arms, the coura of their 
hearts, their clear eyes and the lee of the 
lead from their forty-fours took and held 
for their cattle the long grass pasture of 
the level plains. 
Many excursions Blunt Nose made. 
Sometimes he went to the smooth llano 
below. There, where the worn craters of 
the prairie-dog town dotted the flat, was 
invitation always when he longed for a 
meal of tender, delightfully juicy young 
flesh; owls, also, there were in some of the 
holes, which Blunt Nose at other times 
had despoiled and left desolate, and in 
which, later, the birds had dared to nest. 
o these, on occasion, would the King 
return and coolly devour the nestlings; 
while the parent birds, driven out, flut- 
tered about the door of their ravished 
home and in foolish, impotent rage and 
fear, clicked their harmless bills. p the 
grass—sill things—ground larks and 
road runners would lay their . Some- 
times he hunted a whole ab dough 


for these. 


ONCE he would never forget, Blunt 
Nose started a mad stampede. 

A mighty thing he did that night: Ie 
was the season for eggs and new-hatched 
birds. Since dusk Blunt Nose had been 
carefully, silently, creeping over the plain. 
Just the faintest rustle did he make as he 
moved among the grass tufts, deftly 
writhed in and out through cactus beds— 
how he hated the cacti, its sharp, cruel 
spines, the agony they brought—winding 
his way over the sleeping earth, his eyes 
always alert, searching for the crouching 
mother bird hovering the jewels of her 
nest. He was far from the black rock, far 
out on the llano. He paused a moment 
beside a thing he thought was but a 
mound—perhaps a new, strange rock, 
queer and ungainly. He stopped to rest 
and listen. Something reached out and 
struck his quivering coils—it was the hoof 
of a stretching steer! Instantly Blunt 
Nose threw himself into position for at- 
tack, his rattles sung wickedly a shrill 
defiant warning, their sound cutting 
sharply the silent moonlit night. 

ith a convulsive spring the steer 
leaped to his feet, and with him, as one, 
like a cloud of death, the whole herd— 
five thousand head! Frantic with blind, 
unreasoning fear they dashed away, eager 
only to leave behind that awful terror 
they did not understand. Waves of cattle 


Blunt 


swept over the King. Coiled, his head 
dieng he faced the avalanche of livin 
flesh, the whir of his rattles warning Mens 
mad brute and sending him high in a 
EY spring, striving to clear the tense, 
tightly-wrapped body. The earth trem- 
bled and shook beneath the roar and rush 
of the herd, and Blunt Nose feared as he 
had never feared before. Well he knew 
that a single blow from one iron-like hoof 
on his sinewy coils, silencing for even the 
fraction of a second the shrill sing of his 
rattles, meant horrible 
crunching death! | 

Eternity it seemed. Then 
the cattle were gone. A dull 
rumble came from the south, 
the direction whither they 
had run, and after a time 
the range was silent. 


BLUNT NOSE crept 
through the rose-tinted 
dawn back to the snug 
security of his cave 
neath the great boulder on 
the side of San Miguel. He 
did not know, as he slipped 
eagerly into its safe and 
consoling gloom how great 
a thing he had done that 
night. He did not dream of 
the steers swept over the 
rim of the Arroya Grande 
and piled, broken and dead 
in its rocky depths; nor yet 
of the white-faced, mangled 
young Rider of the Night— 
who would never again 
mount guard over the rest- 
ing bed dye beneath his 
horse, its own legs broken in 
the treacherous badger hole, 
both man and broncho 
beaten to death under the 
hoofs of the cattle Blunt 
Nose had startled from their 
bed ground by that one 
quick whir of his rattles. 
in, fresh and wonder- 
ful, his diamonds glistening 
under the yellow sun glare 
of August like cubes of pol- 
ished onyx, Blunt Nose 
writhed out of his dingy, 
year-old coat and emerged 
a Beau Brummel of the rat- 
tlesnake world. : 

Something thrilled him 
with an unbelievably delicious restlessness. 
This time he turned from the level plain and 
sought, instead, the higher slopes abovethe 

eat boulder. It was not food that drew 

im Up and up he weaved his way to the 
crevices at the very base of the crown of 
San Miguel and from whence came odors 
—those subtle musky perfumes only the 
feminine of his own kind send out. 

He found her resting on a ledge of 
rock. In the midst of admirers she was, 
as it is fitting a Queen should always be. 

Slowly, his body undulating with re- 
pressed strength and grace, he worked his 
way among the lesser ones who sought 
her favors, pausing only to fix on this cr 
that presumptuous one a look none dared 
to answer or resent. Each in turn drew 
sluggishly, sullenly, back and let him 
dug Unchallenged he crept to her side. 

he watched as he came near, and made 
no move. Long they lay, these two, his 
rattles softly purring—she motionless and 
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Nose, by EARL WAYLAND BOWMAN 


silent, save for the thing spoken as her 
eyes looked, unshrinkingly, into his. At 


last timidly she nosed her glossy head 
under his quivering folds. With a whir 
of rapture he coiled himself about her 


and thus entwined they rested in the 
warm, seductive sunshine. 

At evening they hunted side by side. 
Together they feasted on half-grown 
prairie dogs in the little village at the foot 
of San Miguel. 

With his Queen, Blunt Nose shared the 


The Most Wonderful Thing 


I Ever Knew 
an Animal to Do 


Prize Contest Announcement 


AD Mr. Bowman’s story and then 
write us about the most wonderful 
thing you ever knew an animal to do. 
Don’t fake. Don’t get up a wild tale. 
Stick to facts. Just think back over the 
many strange things you have seen 
animals do and tell us about the one that 
interested you most. A very simple story 
is likely to be the best. You don’t have to 
exaggerate in order to write entertain- 
ingly about animals. : 

For the best letters of about 500 words 
we offer these prizes: $90, first prize; 
$10, second prize; $5, third prize. Com- 
petition closes February 15th. Winning 
letters will appear in the May number. 
Contributions to these contests will not 
be returned unless especially requested 
and if postage is enclosed. Address Con- 
test Editor, The American Magazine, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


vaulted den beneath the Black Boulder. 

Happy months were these. Until at 
last, one time, she alone went out to hunt. 
Twilight came and she did not return. 
Dawn flung the flaming lances of day 
across the heavens, light sifted into the 
den, and Blunt Nose crept out to search. 
Led by the subtle odor that told the path 
his Queen had gone, he followed down the 
slope and out, far out, on to the open 


plain. 

There he found her. The beautiful 
head, with its wonderful, fire-gleaming 
eyes, was torn from the graceful body. 
Mystery filled the soul of Blunt Nose. 

ow could he know? Yet something 
seemed to tell him. He saw her out on the 
vast llano, alone, weaving her way in and 
out among the grass tufts, past the Span- 
ish daggers, shunning the cacti beds. 
Then, the Man on the Horse coming sud- 
denly upon her; the mutual start of sur-. 
prise—her quick attitude of hate and ~ 
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defiance—the flash of the gun—and the 
writhing folds lashing the grass and 
gravel! 

Three days, three nights, Blunt Nose 
waited, watched, passionately eager be- 
side her body, longing that the Man might 
tome again, hoping that vengeance would 


is. 

After that Blunt Nose lived alone be- 
neath the great boulder, hunted alone, 
became mightier and wiser as the years 
went by. ng hours he would lie on 
the smooth bit of gravel, 
on the level shoulder of the 
slope of San Miguel, be- 
tween theBlack Boulder and 
the great bed of prickly- 
pear cacti scarce five yards 
away. 

There it was Pablo saw 


him die. 


UICK FOOT, the road 

runner the ie binds 
began the day with a joke. 
He had no thought chat be- 
fore night he would be hero 
of San Miguel slopes and 
cause Pablo Santoyez, the 
goat-herd, to swear fervent, 
melodious oaths of admira- 
tion and wonder. 

Indeed, Quick Foot was 
many miles from the Black 
Boulder when the red sun 
hurdled his scintillating 
streamers of gold and old- 
rose over the peaks of Del 
Christo range and spread 
light and .lhfe across the 
Llano de Gato. 

It was the joke of earl 
morning that led Quic 
Foot to the psychological 
spot at the instant most 
auspicious for the more 
magnificent trick of the 
afternoon. 

So does circumstance add 
itself to circumstance, trivial 
though each may be, until 
the culmination is tragedy, 
or perhaps—who will say? 
—comedy, grand, supreme. 

Had one asked Quick 
Foot that morning, as he 
slipped from under the clus- 
ter of mesquite where he 
had spent the dreamy, des- 
ert-chilled night, to name the thing 
counted by him greatest of life’s true joys 
he sould have answered, had he replied 
at all: 

Tu-run—cl-lI-Ik!  Tu-r-rr- 

So would he have made reply, cocking 
to one side his dainty head, the little crest 
of feathers that crowned it raised straight 
and rigid as a flag of defiance, his short 
strong bill clicking, while he ruffled his 
glossy reddish-brown and white mottled 
coat, flirted his pointed tail, and his alert, 
jet-black eyes looked their astonishment 
that any creature could ask questions so 
foolish and impudent! 

Better even than catching lizards, those 
brown little swifts that dart among the 
rocks or hide on the stems of Spanish 
daggers or beneath the sprangling cactus 
wood, and are such delicious and juicy mor- 
sels; better than clipping centipedes with 
his razor-edged (Continued on page r2r) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


The Advertising Manager of the Great Lakes 


HE man who discovered the 

Great Lakes for America." 
'That is the way the Great Lakes 
_ enthusiasts describe A. A. (Mac) 
Schantz, probably the best known 
and one of the most remarkable figures 
of the inland seas. Unofficially, A. A. 
Schantz is advertising manager of the 
Great Lakes. The Great Lakes have 
made him, and he has helped to make 
them, and those who know 
the man and his work de- 
clare that he has done much 
more for the Great Lakes 
than the Great Lakes can 
ever do for him. Officially, 
Mr. Schantz is president and 
general manager of the largest 


pesar and package freight 
oat line on fresh water and 
the largest side-wheel or 


steamboat company in the 
world. 

Yet when A. A. Schantz 
started as an employee of the 
Detroit and Cleveland Navi- 
gation Company, thirty-seven 
years ago, he was a poor boy. 
His first job was a small one, 
although the work was along 
lines that to-day would give 
one the title of "advertising 
manager." Young Schantz 
developed a genius for pub- 
licity. He originated the 
first bill-board advertising, 
and not only wrote the bills 
himself and supervised the 
printing, but also, when oc- 
casion required, acted the 
part of bill poster. 

He also had the job of 
traveling passenger agent. 
His task was to distribute 
circulars he had written de- 
scribing the pleasures and 
advantages of traveling via 
his line. He would go into a 
town, manage and sometimes 
take an active part in posting 
D. & C. bills, and then don a 
soft shirt and a seersucker 
coat and make the rounds of 
the office buildings with his 
literature. It was hard work. 
Elevators in those days were 
a negligible factor, and youn 
Schantz had to tramp up an 
down office buildings from two 
to five stories high. Yet he did 
it with a dash and vigor that brought in 
the orders for transportation—to such an 
extent, in fact, that the general passenger 
agent of the D. & C. line informed his 
superiors that he never had to hear from 
Seliantz because he could always tell where 
he was by the way the inquiries came in. 

In the winter time, when business 
slowed down, Schantz made himself useful 
about the office. No task was too onerous. 
He asked various employees, as a special 
favor, to allow him to assist them when 
they wanted to get off for a day or when 
they were overburdened with work. His 
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ambition was to know more about the 
business workings of his company than 
any other one man. 

Some of his fellow employees thought 
the youth was foolish for giving his em- 

loyers so much more than he received. 
They told him so. Schantz replied, “I 
figure that the D. & C. is getting a good 
deal more than its money's worth out of 
me; but I also figure that'every hour of 
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A. A. SCHANTZ 


President and general manager of the Detroit and Cleve- 
land Navigation Company. He is one of thegreatest living 
enthusiasts on the value of the Great Lakes to America 


overtime I put in will bring me bigger 
dividends in the future than it will bring 
anyone else.” 

One day, Dick Collins, one of the best 
known stewards on the great Lakes, asked 
Schantz, who happened at the moment 
to be engaged in shifting baggage—the 
nearest task that came to his hand—what 
he meant by all his hard work. 

“It won't get you anywhere; why don’t 
you take things reasonably easy, like the 
rest of us?" queried Collins. 

"Collins, some day I'm going to be 
general manager of this line," returned 


nineteen-year-old Schantz. “i mean that 
with all my heart and soul. And I can't 
be general manager without hard work— 
that's why I work sixteen hours a day in- 
stead of ten.” 

“You haven’t the chance of a snow- 
ball!" declared Collins. “Your name 
hasn’t a ‘Mac’ in front of it, and Scotch- 
men are the most clannish people in the 
world. It’s impossible for an ‘outsider’ 
to win their confidence,” he 
continued, referring to the Mc- 
Millians, who control the D. 
& C. line. 

“But Scotchmen are the 
most loyal people in the world 
when you do win their confi- 
dence—and that's what I'm 
going to do in this case," re- 

lied Schantz, whose blood is 
half English. 

“Schantz had forgotten the 
incident, when on the day he 
was made general manager of 
the D. & C. in 1907 the now 
gray-haired steward asked for 
an audience with him. 

“T want to congratulate 
you, Mr. Schantz, and call 
to your mind an incident of 
many years ago," said Col- 
lins, and he detailed the in- 
cident. ‘The moral is that 
hard work does pay, as many 
of us discover too late. You 
said you would be general 
manager and you are. I said 
it was no use trying—I am 
still a steward. But you have 
proved yourself a good Scotch- 
man, and I hereby christen 
you ‘Mac’ Schantz.” And 
“Mac” Schantz is the name 
by which Mr. Schantz is 
known to a host of friends to- 


day. 

Dick Collins is stil a 
steward—the oldest steward 
on the Great Lakes and, they 
say, the best—but “Mac” 
Schantz signs his pay checks. 

For thirty-seven years A. 
A. Schantz has preached the 
gospel of the dominance of 
the Great Lakes. “Nearly all 
basic fortunes in the United 
States were made in the 
vicinity of the Great Lakes,” 
says Mr. Schantz. “The 
Carnegie and other steel for- 
tunes, the Rockefeller fortune, the copper 
millions, the millions filed up by the pack- 
ers and the grain men, yes, even the Astor 
wealth, which was brought down from 
Mackinac Island; and later the Henry Ford 
and other motor-vehicle fortunes, were the 
fruit of the Great Lakes territory." 

Mr. Schantz believes that without this 
great highway of fresh water the Allies 
could not have got in time the wheat, 
copper, iron, and other products from 
northwestern America, without which they 
would have been forced to surrender be- 
fore America got in. J. P. DERUM 


Don't Be Afraid to Make Mistakes 


LTHOUGH he looks like a college 
student, and numbers older 
men than himself among his 
employees, Joseph  Laronge 
has found out a good deal 

about life. He began seventeen years ago 
selling. real estate on commission, and 
now, together with his associates in 
Clevelai , he owns and controls property 
worth over ten millions. His gross sales 
are over four millions a year. 

"What is one of the big things you 
have learned out of your experience?" 
I asked Mr. Laronge recently. 

“Willingness to make mistakes," was 
the prompt reply. “You should have a 
purpose; but in carrying out your purpose 
you will make mistakes. And these mis- 
takes will cost you something. But don't 
let them bother you. Make some more. 
When a man quits making mistakes he 
quits making anything. Through mis- 
takes you jeer learned something— 
learned it better than you could other- 
wise have done. The i important thing to 
bear in mind is to keep going. 

As a youth of seventeen, Laronge 
worked in a jewelry store nine hours a day 
at a salary of twelve dollars a week. Next 
him sat a much older man who had 
“learned the trade.” This man drew 
seventeen dollars a week—as much as he 
would ever get—and had resigned himself 
to his lot. 

Laronge sized up the situation, and 
made up his mind to find a way out. He 
saw an advertisement in the paper for 
salesmen, and he answered it. He did not 
even know it was to sell real estate, for 
the advertiser had carefully concealed the 
nature of the business. An attractive 


commission was offered, and Laronge 
took the job. 

For three long weary weeks Laronge 
pegged away without making a single sale. 

took all the grit he could muster to 
keep going, but he never wavered for a 
moment. In the fourth week he made 
several sales, and from that time advanced 
steadily. Shortly he opened an office and 
started an agency. One by one he added 
to his force, until now he has one of the 
best real estate selling organizations in 
the United States. 

* What are the opportunities for gettin 
into the. real estate business, now! Ét 1 
asked. “Does it require any special 
talent?" 

“Theo portunities were never better,” 
he replied, “Since all the selling is on 
a commission basis, no capital is required 
except a presentable appearance, a smile 
and a good supply of nerve. 

“People join our force every day, with- 
out experience and nevertheless win suc- 
cess. A striking instance is that of a woman 
who was making $1,200 a year as book- 
keeper in a bank. One of our men tried 
to sell her a lot, and she became so in- 
terested that she offered to help him make 
some sales. Her next move was to try it 
herself. In a short time she sold a lot to the 


assistant cashier of the bank where she 


was employed. 

“After she got a taste of it, she went 
after bigger game. In four months she 
made over $1,100, which makes her sal- 
ary for that eriod nearly $300 a month. 

“The Wishes record ever made for 
selling real estate in this organization be- 
longs to two young sisters under twenty 
who had been working in a canning fac- 


tory for nine dollars a week. I started 
them going, and when we settled up for a 
month’s sales I paid them $2,100 in com- 
missions. My associates thought a mistake 
had been made, and we took turns at 
figuring to find the error, but we could 
not find any. The girls had brought in 
the contracts and the “down” payments. 

“Tt is not all plain sailing, however. 
One man worked b or five weeks before he 
made his first sale, but after that he went 
right along. During the first year he 
made $4,000. He had previously earned 
$2,400 as a store manager. 

“The big thing in the real estate busi- 
ness is to find the customer who wants the 
porey and is able to make the necessary 

down" payment. Some find their 
customers right among their friends, and 
others do equally well among total 
strangers. A clientele is the basis of per- 
manent success. 

“Success in salesmanship) depends on 
self-confidence — a deep-set conviction 
that if one fails at one point he will make 
good at another point. Self-confidence 
results from knowledge and experience. 
If, for instance, I know I have a pleasing 
appearance, that consciousness helps to 
establish self-confidence.. I must also 
know something about human nature. 
The more I can learn about a man in 
advance the better equipped I am to deal 
with him. 

“Here is a big point I want to make 
emphatic: A person should never sell that 
in which he does not believe. Before a 
man can make a success in selling real 
estate he must believe firmly and fully in 
the safety and profitableness of such an 
investment." ^ ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


takes and learn by them," he says. 


JOSEPH LARONGE 
Who has made a big name for himself in the real estate business. He believes in action. “Make mis- 


“When a man quite making mistakes he quits making anything" 


A Girl Who Knows How to Boss a Paving Job 


ER light brown hair ruffled by 
the summer breeze, a nine- 
teen-year-old girl was stand- 
ing in the middle of the Pacific 
Highway, à paved thorough- 
fare running between Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, and Camp Lewis—at that time the 
largest and one of the busiest military 
reservations in the United States. Her 
blue eyes were following the movements 
of a gang of men, who were working in- 
dustriously at the job of widening the 
highway. Two army officers, a colonel 
and a major, had just stopped to look on. 

"Who's that good-looking little girl?” 
asked the colonel suddenly. “She seems 
mighty interested in what those men are 
doing.” 

The major smiled. 

“I reckon she has a right to be,” he 
said, “for she’s the boss of this whole big 
puer job. You are looking at Miss 

erona Morgan, the only girl superin- 
tendent of concrete paving in the United 
States." 

The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
M. Morgan, of Everett, Verona Morgan 
was born near that city on February 4th, 
1900. Her father is known throughout 
Washington as “Honest Tom." He him- 
self is president of a paving and concrete 
company. 

As early as her first year in high school 
Miss Morgan began assisting her father 
in figuring up specifications and all other 

aper work connected with his business. 
js May, 1917, when early war demands 
had greatly cut down man power, “Hon- 
est Tom" was obliged to get out himself 
and boss one of the company's contracts. 
He took over the one on the Monroe 
Taulco road, which was nearest home. 
After he had been on the job ten days he 
was taken seriously ill, and was forced to 


go to the hospital for an indefinite stay. 

Unwilling to see her father fall down on 
this contract, Miss Morgan packed up 
and moved out to the construction camp. 
Instant in decision, sound in sense, and 
with a thorough knowledge of concrete 

aving, Miss Moran had no difficulty in 
kanding the men or directing the job. 

Records, time cards, materials, and 
specifications were an old story to the 
girl, but many of the other problems were 
new. Her job made it necessary for her to 
live in a construction camp with fifty men, 
sit at the table with them, and hire and 
fire them. She had to buy the materials 
for six miles of paved highway, to direct 
three foremen and two engineers, and to 
be always prepared for inspections by 
highway commissioners, county commis- 
sioners and representatives of the Cement 
Association. Seldom has a seventeen- 
year-old girl had to face a situation with 
such complexities; but she came through 
with flying colors. 

Unfortunately, Monroe had no shop 
where Miss Morgan could get machinery 
parts repaired; so frequently, after the 
men were through with their work and 
she had finished her day’s bookkeeping, 
she would load the broken sections of 
plows and concrete mixers into her small 
automobile and drive fifteen miles into 
Everett, where she would have to use moral 
suasion and good nature to win over a 
tired blacksmith, who felt that night was 
not the time to repair anything except the 
tissues wearied by the day’s work. 

Miss Morgan Anahe this job in 
September, just in time to commence her 
last year in high school. The work was 
well done. No one could say she had failed 
to earn her man's salary of $225 a month. 
Two days after she was graduated from 
high school, Miss Morgan was put in 
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charge of the important work of widening 
the Pacific Highway. 

This road was completed in four and 
one-half months. In accepting it, the 
county engineer pronounced it the best 
piece of road in his territory. 

When asked about the French leave- 
taking of the Irish cook on this job, Miss 
Morgan replied quietly! 

“Oh, yes, that was the only labor 
trouble I had. That was almost a calam- 
ity, however, for I couldn't make pies! 
Of course, Mother had taught me to cook, 
but she always made such good pies that 
I never wanted to spoil one. So for that 
awful nightmare of three days I had to 
call on the neighboring farmhouses for 
pies." 

“And why pies?" 

“They must have pies—they won't 
work without pie!” replied Miss Morgan 
with a smile. 

Miss Morgan’s daily menu—and she 
did all the cooking required (except pies) 
—included fruits, cereals, hot cakes, eggs, 
coffee and milk for breakfast; meat, three 
vegetables, milk, coffee and pie for din- 
ner; and for supper a fare similar to that 
of dinner, with the substitution of tea for 
coffee. 

Her last school year Miss Morgan spent 
in Corvallis, Oregon, where she took the 
commerce course in the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College. 

Last summer while her college friends 
were dancing, golfing, and motoring, Miss 
Verona was taking her vacation on the 
road. She was home from college only 
two days when she accepted the job of 
superintending a paving contract in 
Auburn, Washington. It is finished now, 
and Miss Morgan is in colle; She ex- 
pects to resume contract work in June. 

HOPE HARRISON 


MISS VERONA MORGAN 


The only girl superintendent of concrete paving in the United States. She will be 20 years old on February 
4th. She lives with her father and mother at Everett, Washington, where her father is in the paving business 
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“Listen, my dears, to me 
This label fair to see 

Will bring you food as pure and good 
As ever a food can be.” 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL Gon PAN 
—— CAMDEN, N: J.U. SA um 
CIPAUE HART REIR T EL 5 


“Mother” praises X: XO U wy 
Campbell’s 


And that’s high praise. 

The most practical and “particular” house- 
wives are the very ones who best appreciate the 
superior quality, the wholesome “home-y” flavor 
of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. 

With its fifteen choice vegetables, its strength- 
ening cereals, its invigorating beef stock, this soup 
is high food-value and as nourishing as it is de- 
licious. 


Keep a supply on hand. 
21 kinds 15c a can 
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- The NEW EDISON | 


"She Phonograph with a Soul” 


The American Magazine 
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ARNEGIE HALL, Pittsburgh, was jammed to its exits on 
the night of September 30, 1919. The audience was made up 
of 2600 music-lovers and music-critics They came to hear Marie 
Rappold and Mario Laurenti make a remarkable comparison with 
the New Edison’s RE-CREATION of their voices. Read what the 
Pittsburgh newspapers said—see what happened. All Pittsburgh 
was amazed. There was no difference between the voice of the 
living artist and its RE-CREATION by the New Edison 


3000 such audiences have heard similiar tone-tests given by 
forty different artists of international fame. Always the result 
has been a triumph for the New Edison. 


The story of Edison's RE-CREATION of Music is 
- told in an interesting: new book, “Edison and Music.” 
Write for it. Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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Are You Ready in Case of Fire? 


thieves” whom detectives in the neighbor- 
hood had been trying to trace. The two 
had been climbing rain gutters, entering 
second-story windows, and stealing silver- 
backed hair brushes and mirrors, which 
they concealed. These monkeys were 
turned over to the Zoo. 

Many engine houses have dogs for pets. 
Dalmatian or coach dogs as a rule. Epe 
cially in the days of the fire horse, these 
dogs were useful in running out of the 
house when the alarm sounded and giving 
notice by barks that the engine was com- 
ing. Then, according to the purpose they 
were intended for, they should have gone 
back to the engine house and guarded the 
premises while the firemen were away, a 
precaution made desirable from the fact 
that thieves in some cases seize the op- 
portunity of the men being gone to pilfer 
the engine house. 

Some of the dogs will go back and keep 
guard; but most of them soon develop in- 
to what the firemen call "smoke eaters.” 
I remember one case when a dog even 
climbed a ladder after the firemen. Some- 
times they become nauseated, as the men 
do, from swallowing much smoke. 


MANY firemen spend a good deal of 
4° time studying for promotion, and 
preparing for lectures and classes, which 
they attend much as men attend courses 
at a college or universicy. At the end of 
the course they are examined on their 
knowledge of city ordinances, and partic- 
ularly on their concrete information about 
fire fighting. Here is a specimen question 
put to men trying to qualify for the posi- 
tion of lieutenant: 


QuEs. "There is a fireon the seventh floor of 
a twelve-story apartment house. The apart- 
ment on fire is connected with rooms on the 
eizhth floor, making a duplex. apartment. 
There is a dangerous outside exposure from this 
apartment, the building so exposed being sep- 
arated from the building on fire by a side court 
eizht feet wide. There are fire escapes on this 
court, on the building in which the fire has 
broken out. Assume that you are the officer in 
charge and have two engine companies and 
two hook and ladder companies. | Explain in 
detail what you would do to extinguish the fire, 
how you would ventilate the building on fire, 
and what you would do to protect the building 
exposed. 


Of course the question above is a test 
of experience and judgment. Other ex- 
aminations for engineers particularly test 
knowledge of the laws of physics, and 
mathematical skill. 

Most people lose their heads when a 
fire occurs in the building where they are. 
Especially is this true of our foreign popu- 
lation, who run out screaming and tearing 
their hair, when, perhaps, the danger is 
negligible, or even when the fire has al- 
ready been put out. They, and others as 
well, do queer things, such as throwing 
vases and pots out of windows, then run- 
ning down themselves with quilts and pil- 
lows under their arms. 

It is sometimes hard to rescue people 
from a burning building. just as it is hard 
to rescue a drowning person. Many 


(Continued from page 26) 


times a fireman, struggling with a helpless 
human burden down a ladder feels very 
much like striking him a blow behind the 
ear, thereby rendering him unconscious— 
for unconscious people, as a rule, are more 
easily brought down than conscious ones. 
Men are as panicky as women. In fact, 
I don’t know but that the “edge,” if there 
be any, should be given to women. The 
coolest people I ever saw were a mother 
and daughter whom we brought down 
ladders from the seventh story of an 
apartment hotel. The building was burn- 
ing badly underneath them, and all exit 
by stairs, elevators, or even fire escapes 
had been cut off. When we clambered in 
the window of the smoke-filled room they 
had dressed, got together a few of their 
valuables, and were waiting for us as 
calmly as they might wait for a taxicab. 
Children are easily rescued, not only 
because as a burden they are light, but 
because they are also passive and obedi- 
ent. They will try to hide sometimes. 
Firemen hurrying from room to room in a 
dangerously threatened and smoke-filled 
tenement always look under the beds, for 
it is there that children will try to hide 
from the terror that has awakened them. 


OMEN sometimes create a tense 

and dangerous situation by refusing 
to be brought down the ladder because 
they are not properly clad, when there is 
not time for them to get their clothing. I 
have seen some humorous and some pa- 
thetic examples of this modesty. Some- 
times after they have been brought down 
to safety they remember a dog, cat, or 
canary, and plead with the firemen to go 
back after these pets. Again, they cling 
frantically to a hand bag or reticule, re- 
fusing to part with it, though its presence 
seriously handicaps the firemen. 

At the Windsor Hotel fire, after it was 
thought that everyone still alive had been 
got out of the building, up in a seventh- 
story window a woman appeared. An 
aérial ladder was run up. but as it reached 
only to the fifth story, two firemen hurried 
up with two scaling ladders. While one 
stood on the top of the aérial ladder, the 
other climbed the two remaining stories, 
jamming the first scaling ladder into the 
sixth-story window, climbing to it, then 
jamming the other into the seventh-story 
window and reaching the woman, whom 
he drew out of the window. Then began 
the slow and perilous descent. 

It was a spectacle which made the 
crowd below hold its breath, while more 
than one face turned away. The woman 
was doing nothing to help, and the soli- 
tary fireman, holding her against himself, 
had to work his way down the two scaling 
ladders, that swung back and forth. He 
had almost reached his brother fireman, 
waiting for him at the top of the aérial 
ladder, when one rung of the scaling lad- 
der broke. Only the strength and alert- 
ness of the fireman on the aérial ladder, 
who reached up and steadied them, saved 
the two lives, and for what seemed an en- 
tire minute the three of them swayed back 
and forth up there in the air, 


Gradually the two men got her bal- 
anced on the aérial ladder, and, passing 
her from one to another, brought her to 
the ground. It was not until then that the 
other fireman knew how she had acted. 
She had in one hand a bag of jewels, 
and in the other a large pendulous purse. 
Throughout the perilous trip, though 
theze two bags handicapped the firemen, 
whe beggcd her to give them up or let 
them drop. she stoutly refused to do so. 
Also, alake they were swaying in midair, 
she had been begging them to go back and 
save her dog. 

She continued this pleading after she 
reached the ground, and at the suggestion 
of the captain one of the men went back 
after the dog. The ladders had already 
been set, the dog was small, and every- 
body else had been brought down. Out 
of sheer good nature the fireman made 
another trip and brought down the dog. 

And now, to balance the case against 
the woman, and to show how men some- 
times act also, comes the case of the man 
who was rescued under pretty much the 
same circumstances, and who, before the 
fireman, toiling up the ladder, got to him, 
jumped suddenly out of the window, 
grabbing his would-be rescuer around the 
neck. Again, only the strength of back 
and arms of the fireman below saved 
them, and again for a moment the three 
swayed in the air. 

uch loss of life from fire—most of 
it, perhaps—could be averted if people 
would only look about them. Perhaps 
because I have seen men die in fires, I do 
not want to die that way myself, and 
never expect to. If go to a hotel and am 
shown a room above the second or third 
story, I wait until the porter who has 
brought up my grips goes out, then I 
leave the room dnd scout around, locating 
fire escapes and exits. Whether many 
other people do this or not I do not know. 
Lives would be saved every year if they did. 

And so all the way through. If people 
in apartment houses and offices knew 
where the exits were, knew how to get to 
the roof if need be, and then, perhaps, to 
the next building, knew where rear fire 
escapes are, in case they are cut off from 
the front ones, lives would be saved every 
year. Of course the chances are slight 
that you will ever be caught in a danger- 
ous fire, but the trouble of finding out 
these things is slight, also. Look about 
the place where you and your family 
spend your time, locate the exits, imagine 
what you would do in case of fire, impress 
it on your mind, then forget it until, per- 


-chance, the critical time comes. 


WHERE men’s occupation is more or 
less hazardous, they think little of 
danger. If you are looking for hair- 
breadth stories of danger, go elsewhere 
than to engine houses. to newspapers, 
or perhaps to the “buffs,” who are an in- 
teresting by-product of the fire depart- 
ment, and sometimes the best friends of 
the fire fighters. They are the metropoli- 
tan species of the small-town citizens who 
“run to every fire.” Some men never get 


“Shorten the miles to mar- 
ket—build better roads" 
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How Federals Help to 
Build Up Business 


THIS is the story of how tireless energy—a new concep- 
tion of on-the-job service—and Federal motor trucks built 


a business. 


Four years ago, 1915, James Riha entered the cartage 
business in Chicago— securing several contracts which 
enabled him to purchase a motor truck. The motor truck 
was a Federal, of 11⁄4 tons capacity. 


Hard work and long hours followed— plus a haulage 
service which always managed to exceed the expectations 


of Riha's clients. 


He Buys His Second Federal 


Riha's reputation grew. More 
contractsrolled in. Another truck 
became necessary. And with 
Riha ''another truck" meant 
only ‘‘another Federal.” So a 
2-ton Federal was purchased on 
March 16, 1917. 


And now the business grew 
by leaps and bounds. His third 
truck—also ‘‘another Federal"— 
was delivered on May 24, 1917. 
Among his clients were now 
listed the Sears-Roebuck Co., A. 
Brandewine, the Englander Bed 
Co., Hibbard, Spencer & Bart- 
lett, and the National Analine 
and Chemical Company. 


One to Five Ton Capacities 


His fleet of trucks—for it is 
now a real ''fleet"—numbers 
thirteen Federals today. In four 
years, Mr. Riha has risen from 
obscurity to a position of im- 
portance in the cartage business 
of Chicago. 


Here's What He Writes Us 


Writing us of his success, he 
says: '"The Federal truck, above 
all others, regardless of price, is 
one of the best trucks on the 
market today.”’ 

What Federals have done for James 
Riha in business building, they can 
do for others—for you. ‘Traffic News," 
a monthly magazine of motor haulage, 


will be sent on request to business 
executives. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


TOLUCKMAN 


JAMES RIHA. IRT 
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Surprises 
You Can Serve With Bubble Grains 


Some morning serve Puffed Rice or 
Corn Puffs in this wav: 


After crisping, douse with melted 
butter. Then add your cream and sugar. 


It will taste like a dish of confections. 
And men en- 
joy it just as 
much as chil- 
dren. 


Add Puffed Rice to vour fruit dish — 
any fruit. Fruit tastes best with some 
flimsy crust. "That's why we have pics, ‘& 
tarts and shortcakes. 

These fragile, nut-like bubbles add 
that crust. After a test vou will never 

omit them. 


For supper, float. Puffed Wheat in 
milk. "These are whole-wheat bubbles 
toasted. They are four times as porous 
as bread. 


Children need They 


whole wheat. 


need the minerals in the outer coats. 
Served in this way they will revel in it. 


(rYYM.. 


After school 

surprise the - 

children with d 

EU thesetidbits: 
Douse Corn Puffs or Puffed Rice with 
melted butter. Let them eat like pop- 
corn. Children can eat these grain dain- 
ties to their hearts’ content — they so 

easily digest. 


A 


Scatter Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs like nut-meats on ice cream. 
famous restaurant in Chicago first suggested this. 


Puffed Rice is also used like nut-meats in home candy making — 
to make the candy porous, light and nutty. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Corn 
Puffs 


All steam exploded —puffed to eight times normal size. Every focd cell 
blasted by Prof. Anderson’s process, so digestion is easy and complete. 


These are the greatest grain foods in existence and you should know them all. 


Like Pancakes Made 
With Nuts 


Now we make a pancake flour containing 
ground Putfed Rice. It makes the pancakes 
fluffy and gives a nut-like Havor. The flour is 
self-raising, so you simply add milk or water. 
You never tasted pancakes such as folks make 
with Putfed Rice Pancake Flour. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers — i 


| dents, schoolboys. 


over the desire to follow a fire engine and 
to hang around engine houses. This type 
of man is likely to develop into a buff. 

A buff has been officially defined as 
“one who will follow fire apparatus every 
time he runs across it. He will go to the 
fire, and if it is a big one he will stay and 
help the men, assisting them in stretching 
hose, carrying messages to the engineer, 
and giving what aid he can to the men who 
are injured, pending the arrival of a sur- 
geon. In cold weather he will buy hot 
sandwiches and coffee and serve them to 
the men. If a buff can't go to the fire, 
and happens to be near the engine house 
when the apparatus rolls out after the 
alarm, he will take care of the house until 
the return of the company." 

Some helpful buffs are allowed to pur- 


i chase badges which give them permission 


to go past the fire lines. Men in all walks 
of life are among these buffs—millionaire 
bankers and brokers, lawyers who are 
leaders at the bar, merchants, clerks, stu- 
A few well-known 
women of the city, who have proved them- 


| selves loyal friends, are entitled to be 


called buffs. One of the most consistent 
of buffs is a very distinguished physician. 

Firemen have some unusual adven- 
tures, of course. One was buried for thir- 
tv-six hours under tons of débris from the 
cave-in of a huge paper warehouse, on the 
third story of which he and others had 
been fighting a fire. Two companions 
were killed; he was carried down three 
plunging flights and buried in the cellar. 
The hearse was waiting around the cor- 
ner; his wife had been notified of his'death. 
Then a group of **wreckers," men who de- 
molish dangerous walls after a fire has. 
cooled off, thought they heard from under 
the mass of soaked débris a faint tapping 
sound and a faint call. 

“Thirty-two! Thirty-two!"—the num- 
ber of the buried man’s company.. -- 

For hours a detail of men worked £heit 
slow way toward that faint voice, fearful © 
that every half burned rafter they cut 
away would let the tons of débris down on 
the man who was still alive. 

After the rescue the man was gradually 
induced to tell his story; how, wedged be- 
tween two bales of paper, with water half 
covering him, he propped sticks against 
the narrow walis of his temporary tomb, 
how he could not sit up straight, and had 
to watch the water gradually rise; how 
during the thirty-six hours he never lost 
consciousness; how he could hear the voices 
of men, and in his desperation conceived 
the mad idea that they knew he was cal- 
ling them, but wanted him to die. 

But in the main, as Í have said, a fire- 
man's life is one of routine. Fire fighting 
is a business; and men talk about the busi- 
ness part of it rather than about the 
thrills; they remember the devilish cold 
on the morning of some big fire, rather 
than the rescues that were made. 


“YOU Cannot Bluff the Camera’’ is 
the text taken by one of the oldest 
and most famous photographers in 
New York for an article next month. 
Have you ever wondered what a 
photographer finds out about the 
hundreds of persons who come to his 
studio each year? This article will 
tell you. 


HEN youstop to ask your- 

self if the Hupmobile liter- 
ally zs the best car of its class in 
the world, you must not over- 
look the really wonderful char- 
acter of the service it gives. 


By service, we mean more than 
long life and Hupmobile econo- 
my—which are proverbial. 


We mean the faithfulness and 
the dependability of The Com- 
fort Car—a willingness of 
response and steadiness of 
performance which warm a 
driver’s heart. 

It is the positively unusual things 
which the Hupmobile does—not now 
and then, but habitually—which make 
people believe it is the best car of its 
class in the world. 
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Perhaps your Scalp 


needs more "exercise"! 


LEASE don’t smile—the scalp, 
to do its work efficiently, re- 
quires regular exercise. 


Working thick pine-tar lather into 
the sealp with the finger-tips, 
quickens the blood flow and invig- 
orates the scalp, making it more 
pliant and more responsive. More 
and more improvement comes as 
you continue this beneficial form of 
scalp exercise with clean-smelling 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 


The improvement in appearance of : 
| the hair is soon observable, too. Its 
healthy gloss and lustre become in- 
creasingly evident. 


Without systematic (preferably 
daily) massage, scalp circulation be- 
comes sluggish and slow, and the - 
hair-roots are under-nourished. 


Write for our Manual, “The Hair and Scalp—Modern 
Care and Treatment.” 36 pages of practical informa- 
tion, Sent free on request. 

Fur sample half cake of Packer’s Tar Soap send ten 
cents, 


Packer's Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses de- 
lightfully and refreshes the scalp—keeping the hair soft 
and attractive. Liberal sample bottle ten cents. 


THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 86B, 120 West 32nd St, New York City 


Transplanting 
Mother 


(Continued from page 23) 


his brother and sister-in-law. “You say 
the pns Carleys bought it?” 

Clarence carefully flicked the ashes 
from his cigar. “Mrs. Jameson Carley 
bought it, and a mighty good deal it was, 
too. 

Bob glanced down pensively at the 
thick velvet rug. “You don’t think 
Mother would rather have stayed on 
d Fifty years! Like uprooting an 
oak! 

"She couldn't have stayed on there," 
Clarence said sharply. 

“Yes,” interrupted Beatrice, “it meant 
hiring someone to go there and stay with 
her, besides paying for keeping up the 
place—" 

“Oh! A question of—money?”. 

Clarence nodded. “Father didn't leave 
anything. This selling of the place gives 
Mother enough to live comfortably ail 
the rest of her days." 

“Oh, of course," agreed Bob, “her ex- 
penses can't be very heavy. Clothes and 
— board." 

His brother flushed slightly. “ Beatrice 
attends to all of that. I has felt it a fine 
thing of Beatrice to be willing to have 
Mother come here to live." 

" Yes. indeed, old people are a problem 
and, unfortunately, if we live, we all grow 
old." He looked at his watch. “Well, I 
think I'll go down to the hotel and turn 
in. It’s been a strenuous day.” 

In the hall Clarence sake apologeti- 
cally: “Sorry we can’t put you up, old 
man.” i 

“Oh, that’s all right. By the way, I’m 
going to 'phone the doctor to send up a 
nurse. Good night." 

He chuckled as he went down the steps, 
“Guess that'll hold 'em!" But his lips 
curled scornfully as he lighted his cigar. 

He sighed and looked up at the starlit 
sky, “Oh, Mary, Mary, we’ve got some 
work to do, believe me!" 


C^ME a wonderfully bright and glori- 
ous Christmas morning. 

Leaning on Bob's arm, Abby Renshaw 
had left the attic room and was comfort- 
ably settled in a big leather chair in the 
library. The old'lady's face beamed with 
happiness. She had just finished opening 
her Christmas gifts. ; 

“You shouldn't have done it,” looking 
up at Bob in loving reproach, as she 
fingered caressingly the beautiful fur coat 
in her lap. 

Beatrice glanced down a bit enviously. 
"Tl have to borrow it, Mother, when I 
go to the opera. It makes mine look posi- 
tively shabby." She went over to Clar- 
ence. He was frowning angrily: 

"You ought to have given Mother 
something better than that gray kimono. 
Beside Bob's gift it looks cheaper than 


Packer's Tar Soap 


“PURE AS THE PINES” 


dirt.” 

Beatrice tossed her head: “I guess he 
can afford to give her a fur coat. He 
hasn’t given her anything in thirty years.” 

Bob bent over his mother's chair. “ You 
are going to christen that coat to-day. I 


PACKER PRODUCTS ARE SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
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How Big Shoul 
a Business Be? 


Abraham Lincoln, 


when asked 


how long a six-foot man’s leg should be, 
replied, "Long enough to reach the ground." 


HE big idea behind his droll 

answer is, that legs and arms 

and hands and feet, and in- 
tellects as well, must at all times 
be adequate to their purposes and 
to the demands placed upon them. 


And what is true of an individual 
is true of a business. Its size, its 
reach, its activity are measurable and 
limitable only by the service required 
of it. 


Why Armour and Company 
Must Be Big 


Fifty years ago Philip D. Armour started 
in the packing business to supply the ap- 
parent demand for salted, pickled and 
smoked pork products. From this beginning 
the business was expanded from time to 
time to meet the constantly growing and 
more exacting real consumer demands. To- 
day Armour and Company operate many 
packing plants in producing centers, 400 
branch houses and hundreds of refrigerator 
cars are required to serve the world mar- 
kets with fresh meats and scores of other 
food products. 


Refrigerator Cars a Necessity 


This service is made possible by the opera- 
tion of privately owned refrigerator cars, 
available every minute, every day, for trans- 
porting foods from packing plants to con- 
suming centers. 


4956 


In developing this great organization, Armour 
and Company have not stopped to ask them- 
selves how big it should be, they have been 
concerned in the more urgent and practical 
question, ‘‘What does the need of producers 
and consumers demand?" 


Who Wants to Know? 


The extension of the company's service 
to other than meat products has recently 
aroused the opposition of other distributors, 
and from them has arisen the. question, 
"How big should a business be?" Not 
their own business, of course, but Armour's 
business. 


Armour and Company have always pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that there could 
be no limit to the expansion of a business 
and the extension of service, so long as 
the product and the service were supe- 
rior. 


They believe that both the producing and 
consuming public agree with that idea. 
For upon the completeness, efficiency and 
undisturbed continuance of such service 
depend the stability of markets for live- 
stock and farm products, and a fit, sufficient 
and constant food supply for the nation. 


ARMOUR 4x? COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


(ArmourN 


QUALITY 


PRODUCTS 
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have a car coming at eleven o'clock to 
take you for a little ride." 

This is a real pleasure!” Abby Ren- 
shaw leaned back in a corner of the 
limousine and beamed at her son. “I feel 
rich!” 

“You are rich, Mother.” 

She glanced out of the window. ‘Why, 
we're ’most out to the old place! Good 
land! If there ain’t Abe Parker.” She 
waved frantically. 

The old man dna ed his cane, took off 
his cap and waved back: 

“ Bobby! how did you know I'd rather 
ride out here than any place in *he 
world?" She craned forward. ‘‘There’s 
the house, and, why, there's smoke coming 
out of the chimney!" She turned tremu- 
lously. “I didn't know those people were 
going to move in so soon." 

The car stopped at the gate, and Bob 
sprang out and opened the door. 

Abby drew back “l don't believe I 
want to stop, Bobby. You see, we don't 
own it any more." 


"T HEN something happened. The door 
of the house flew open and out ran 
Phasbe Shorter, Jennie Holoonib, Fanny 
Reed, and all the neighbors round about. 
The yard was quite filled. 

" Merry Christmas!” ‘Welcome home, 
Abby!” “Glad to see ye back, Abby 
Renshaw!" “Should think 'twas time 
you came home." 

They pulled the bewildered old lady up 
the walk and into the sitting-room. 

The same sitting-room, with the coal 
fire glowing redly; and from the kitchen 
came the delicious odor of cooking turkey 
and onions and turnips. 

They placed Abby in the old red rocker. 
Bob came forward with a tall woman, a 
stranger. “This is Mary, Mother." 

“N ary?” 

The tall woman stooped and took 
Abby’s face between white, strong, ca 
able hands. “Dear Mother Renshaw!” 

“There’s something in your lap, Moth- 
er,” Bob said gently. 

A folded white paper. With trembling 
fingers Abby opened it. 


Kathryn Carley to Abby Renshaw 
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The Piano Record 
is a Critical Test 


O REPRODUCE the music of a piano is the sever- 
est task you can put to a phonograph. The result 
is usually tinkly and weak. hat is why we advise you 
to insist on hearing a piano record as well as other records. 


Sonor 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 


welcomes this test because it fully reveals the greater 
beauty of the Sonora. Playing ALL MAKES of disc 
records perfectly without extra attachments and having 
the tone which won highest score for quality at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, Sonora is so clear, true and 
expressive that you visualize the artist who actually 
seems to be in the room. 
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A superb collection of upright and period modelis is avail- 
able. Prices $60 to $1,000. Today send for Catalog M. 


Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC 
PATENTS of the phonograph industry. 
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Abby raised tear-wet eyes. "I don't 
understand," she whispered brokenly. 

Mary caught her trembling hand. “The 
old place is yours, Mother, for always. 
Bob bought it back from Mrs. Carley. 
She was very lovely about it when she 
understood. Then he sent for me, and 
I'm going to stay with you till you're 
well and strong, and Phcebe is going to 
live with you. Hear how happy she is! 
Then next summer, Bob and I will come 
for several weeks, and always at Christ- 
mas. 

“ My goodness! I’ll bet Phebe is letting 
that turkey burn. Come and sit in the 
kitchen, Mother, and boss things. And 
do tell me where to find the best table- 
cloth; I’ve hunted everywhere.” 


= 


Sonora Pbonograpb Sales Company, ffnc. 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
NEW YORK CITY: 279 Broadway, Fifth Avenue at 53d Street 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: I. Montagnes & Co., Toronto 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Use Sonora Semi-Permanent Sileered Needles, they play many hmes — 
give a rweeter lone—increase the records! life. 
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That night Abby Renshaw, stretched 
out in her feather bed under her old patch- 
work quilts, couldn’t sleep for happiness. 

“O Lord, you know what's in my heart. 

| "Tain't any use trying to thank you; l 
don't know how to say it." 


T X LEZ FEF At length the eyelids drooped. The old 
A M, IN : 2 | kitchen clock slowly chimed twelve. It 
NW A _—_—_—_<_ was the close of Christmas Day. 
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E Series 20 BIG-SIX contains none but the finest 

materials, such as the best known grades of steel, 
leather, upholstery, finishing paints, tires, and accessories. 
Studebaker’s reputation precludes the building of cheap 
cars or the making of substitutions to lower costs. 

The ease and speed with which this 60-horsepower 
seven-passenger car, of |26-inch wheelbase, takes the 
steepest grades and covers miles of the hardest going, 
gives proof of engine design and flexibility thatis rarely 


za 
—— 


a 
tot tiat 
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Siadelalor. qualig, doininant Jor equalled. There is absence of vibration in its smooth, 
Wi) 68 years, is reflected in this silent operation, which means power without waste, and LL) 
nefi Series 20 BIG-STX what is more important, an engine that gets every ounce m 
| of energy out of. the fuel. 9 
A ride in a BIG-SIX will convince you of its sterling m 


high quality. 


Jilted 


Jilted— Because of 
Her Clothes 


(Continued from page 3r) 


" Milly's not herself," said Aunt Susan 
after a long silence. Her voice was hushed, 
as if there were sickness in the house. 

“Last night I heard her crying. I don’t 
believe she’s afraid of life, like some girls. 
Milly's not that kind; and she's not flighty. 
I'd think you'd quarreled, only you've had 
no chance since you arriv éd. 

" No—we haven't quarreled,” Dan reas- 
sured her, thankful that he spoke the 
truth. There had been no semblance of a 
quarrel in his break with Miriam. 


"I tell you what I'd do," advised Aunt | 


Susan. “Pd marry her right off, and take 
her back with you. To be sure, her aunt 
Esther is away, but I'll make it right with 
her. I'm as much guardian as she is. You 
just talk with Milly—" 

"But she won't let me!" broke in the 
young man miserably, “and I have to be 
in the city to-morrow morning. If I could 
just tell her 

Aunt Susan moved her chair nearer and 
spoke very low, because Miriam's open 
window was just above them. “You get 
up early," she whispered, “and catch her 
in the kitchen when she's getting break- 
fast. She isn't happy, and I want things 

'straightened out. Maybe you've done 
something that hurt her, without meaning 
to. Let's walk down in the orchard before 
we go to bed. I want to show you where 
Milly used to have her little doll tea 
parties.’ 


T SIX-THIRTY next morning, as Mir- 

iam closed the oven door on a pan of 

her famous biscuit, she looked up to see 
Dan in the doorway. 

"Good morning," he said cheerfully. 
“This. may not be the conventional hour 
to interview the cook, but since she seems 
to have no other time to give me my host- 
ess suggested that I tackle her before 
breakfast." 

“That wasn't kind of Aunt Susan,” 
said Miriam, her color rising. 

"On the contrary it was very kind of 
her," said Dan, "because I was too un- 
happy to think of it myself. I wanted to 
tell you, Miriam, that I'm going back to 
Colorado on Saturday." 

"Oh, no! 

The exclamation escaped the girl against 
her will. Then she said coldly, “I thought 
you had made no plans.” 

"[ hadn't. Aunt Susan made them. 
She told me to go at once and take you 
with me.” 

Miriam smiled, but it was a smile that 
hurt her companion. 

“And you hadn’t the courage to tell 
her that you had no use for a—butter- 

yi” . 

Dan came nearer. “Please,” he said 
fently, © *let's not say things we'll regret. 

ow could I know that you liked house- 
work? You never told me. I didn't sup- 
pose you possessed any clothes like these. 

Oh, my dear, I wasn’t thinking only of 
myself! I thought you'd be unhappy. I 
thought—” 

“You thought too much!” flashed the 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 
FIFTY—YEARS—OF—PROGRESS 


OVEN BAKED BEANS 


IGOROUS, growing boys need nu- 
tritive, body building food. But boys 
want that food to taste good. Both boys 


and their fathers always welcome Heinz 
Baked Beans. 


The baking in ovens brings out just 
the right taste and -the Heinz tomato 
sauce adds a delicious flavor. They can- 
not be served too often. 


Some of the Vi 
inegars 


Spaghetti 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Published in the 
interest of Elec- 
trical Develop- 
ment by an In- 
stitution that 
will be helped by 
tohatever helps 
the Industry. 


Making a ton 
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of coal do the 
work of two 


Engineers for years now have coaxed, petted 
and fought coal, to make it give up its valu- 
able energy—heat power. 

It is a tantalizing problem because there is 
enough energy in a pound of good coal to lift 
up a ton weight a little over a mile. 


Fire your cellar furnace as carefully as 
you will. Sift ashes and wet the coal. Try 
every means vou know to get the most heat 
out of it. Still your best record will be beaten 
two to one by the central station in your 
town. 


One of our biggest of public servants, the 
central station, exists purely in its ability to 
sell coal to you—in the shape of electricity — 
at a few cents a horse-power. 


They have been forced by necessity to burn 
coal economically, because their slim profit 
must come from the narrow ,margin between 
the cost of coal and the selling price of cur- 
rent which is regulated by public commission. 

And the record of their success is inspiring. 

When one also considers the millions they 
have had to spend to achieve this position as 
the world’s most economical coal users, their 
frugality becomes commendable. 

If fuel conservation was practiced in every 
business as it is in Electric Light and Power 
Companies, the layman’s dollar would go 
further than it does today. 


estern Electric 


Company 


No. 2. In Florida as in Oregon, in 
Maine and in Texas, Western Electric 
serves in every branch of electrical 
achievement— from washing machines 
to telephones, from power and light. 
ing outfits to electrical equipment for 
railroads. 


o train? 


girl suddenly. “I suppose vou think I 
asked vou here just to show what I could 
do! Well, I did, partly; but it wasn't a 
plea to take me back. I wouldn't go to 
Colorado with you if you were the last 
man left in the world! [—I—” 

Her voice gave out, and she sank into a 
chair by the table, burying her face in her 
outstretched arms. Dan looked at her a 
moment, then two quick steps took him 


: to her side. He bent down until his face 
; was close to her brieht hair. 


"Stop erying!" he commanded sternly. 
"You've got to listen. Do you know 
what I meant to say when I got off the 
I meant to tell vou that I'd swal- 
low the citv, or anything -to keep you 
with me. Now, Miriam, will you forgive 
me? 


HE made no answer, and after a mo- 

ment he said more gently, ** It was the 
way you looked, darling, that made me 
dumb. I kept seeing vou in my little 
shack. And—and vou acted so cool and 
calm that you—chilled me. I loved vou, 
Miriam, in all your chiffons, but I adore 
you this way, and vou've never shown me 
this side before. For ten days we've just 
gone to shows and restaurants, and vour 
clothes—they were lovely, Miriam, but 
they seared me. I” 

He stopped abruptly because Miriam 
had raised her head. She wiped her eyes, 
then stood up, facing him quiveringly. 

"I—1 seem to have misunderstood 


you," she said shakily. “1 thought you'd 


cen away from things so long that you'd 
be hungry for them. I got—the prettiest 
clothes I could for you. I thought 
theatres, and lights, and everything like 
that would scem like the breath of life to 
you-- for a while. 
“But what [really wanted was to come 


` straight here with you and... get ac- 


quainted. Letters are something, but 
they're not like being together every day. 
And we had so little time, Dan, to know 
each other. I was always imagining what 
you wanted me to be, and trying to learn 
things | thought might help you, but... 
it seems I’m a disappointment. I suppose 


| you're lucky to have found me out before 


It was too late." 

" Yes," said Dan soberly, “I am." 

He put his two hands on her shoulders, 
forcing her to meet his eves. 

“We'll be married Wednesday," he an- 
nounced calmly, "so we can have a few 
days’ honeymoon. before starting West. 
Put the real honeymoon, dear girl, will be 
in our own little cabin, with the moon 
shining down upon us, and the wind rus- 
tling through the tree tops, and the brooks 
singing a lullaby—" 

He drew her close, and kissed her, very 
gently. It was Aunt Susan who brought 


| them back to earth. 


“Children,” she called to them gayly 
from the stairway, "aren't. those biscuits 
burning?” 


“I NEVER Could Have Married Any- 


body Else" is the title of another 
charming story by Christine Whiting 
Parmenter which wi!] appear next 
month. Mrs. Parmenter gives a 
warm and true portrayal of a situa- 
tion that developed in a typical 
American home. 
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Latest 
Paramount Artcraft Features 


Released to February lst 


Billie Burke in “WanTep a HUSBAND" 
Irene Castle in “Tue IxvisiBLE BOND” 
Marguerite Clark in “A Grut Nauen Mary " 


: à Ethel Clayton is. : 
me TION pictures have changed all that. Cecil deMinles Production er 
. "MALE AND FEMALE 
-- The nine o’clock towns that were, are ~Everywoman” Wrrn ALL Sra Cast 
as $ 2 zl sie Ferguson i^. 3 COUNTERFEIT 
— now part of the big world outside. Snag Production eck” 
eh rothy Gish in ERES 
“| They are all on the Paramount Artcraft 5: eaa SELMA ee MAT 
I. P $ Wm.S.H in "SAND" 
| circuit, and they are all centres of metro- ‘oudish ue Ty Gant GAME" 
| | 4: . e . “Huckleberry Finn” Wire a STAR Cast 
it | politan animation during the hours that Vian Mardan HORE E REIS AT 
Ip = used to yawn. George Lonne Tucker's Production oor, 
| : ; . . "Tur MrnacLE MAN $ 
IN What! Go to bed when all the world’s on Robert Warwick in or KNOWLEDGE” X 
| h d 7 > d ; } 3 I > ! Fi -h -e! Bryant Washburn ia fh e et laica M 
lii show down yonder in the theatre! l'ine chance: "be Teeth ofthe Tiger” W zu Jomeeow" i 
IM e à 2 A. e Cinema Murder" 
I» Paramount Artcraft flings wide the windows A Cosmopolitan Production. |. NM 
lid of your imagination, sets a stream of exciting Thomas H. Ince Productions i 
I» events thrilling through your evening. Enid Bennettin ; ) 
MT » “Tue WOMAN IN THE SUITCASE” 
Id No more nine o'clock towns, and no more Dorothy Dalton in “His Wire's FRIEND" ^ 
IN ^ "clock le! Taca e dpachat epum ien N 
n nine o cloc peop e: Douglas MacLean & Doris May in 
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“Waar's Your Hcsgaxp Doro?" 


Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies 


| . wo each month 
ul Paramount-Al St. John Comedies 
| - One cach month 
| Paramount-Carter De Haven Comedies 
| I One each month 
| | Paramount Short Subjects 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|j For nine o'clock is more than a right angle Charles Ray ix “Rep Hor Dotians” | IYN 
N z : - 
] on the clock. Paramount Comedies 

|i y ný 
n It’s Paramount Artcraft time. Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies 4 
I^ ne every other month kl 
M 


1^ Paramount Magazine Issued weekly 
| Li Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel Pictures 
I One cach week 
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IM. FAMOUS PLAYERS - LASKY CORPORATION AA 
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“Hanes”—greatest underwear 
value ever sold at the price! 


" 
icr 
t 


ELASTIC KNIT 


GUARANTEE — We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely 
—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


ET the big extra-long-service features of Hanes winter men's 
Union Suits and Shirts and Drawers fixed in your mind! Go 
over the extra-wear-points brought out in the diagram circles 

shown in the Union Suit above — guaranteed unbreakable seams; 

&uaranteed tailored collarette that cannot gap; guaranteed elastic 

knit wrists and ankles; guaranteed closed crotch; guaranteed pearl 

buttons sewed on to stay; guaranteed buttonholes that last as long 
as the garment! 


Such a wealth of underwear value to spread before any man at the 
price! If comfort, warmth, wear and economy mean much to you 
in winter underwear, then buy “Hanes!” Every thread, stitch and 
button is guaranteed! 


Hanes winter weight Union Suits are standard throughout Amer- 
ica—standard because of extra wear and standard because their 
extra comfort, fit and perfect workmanship make them exceed in real 
worth any underwear you ever bought at the price! 


Your confidence in Hanes Underwear should be based on the fact 
that every process of manufacture from raw long-staple cotton to the 
perfected garment is under direct Hanes supervision in Hanes 
factories! 

“Hanes” Union Suits for Boys 


All the quality, extra features and perfect workmanship that make Hanes m 2n’s 
Union Suits so universally popular go right into Hanes Union Suits for Boys! 
We have never laid hands on such value in boys’ underwear. Fleeciness and 
warmth, in particular, meet parents’ most exacting wishes, plus reinforced button- 
holes that will not stretch. Made in sizes to meet ages between two and sixteen 
years. Two- to four-year sizes have the drop seat. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. “sz, York office 


Warning to the Trade—Any garment offered as "Hanes" is a substitute 
unless it bears the Hanes label. 


UNDERWEAR 


“Could Afford to Pay 
| a Salesman $5,000 
More Every Year” 


(Continued from page 49) 


choose the right kind of firm to work for. 
Some firms follow methods which can 
only be described as ‘shoveling in and 
shoveling out. Anything to get the stuff 
sold! But a man who has ideas, and ideals, 
about salesmanship can find plenty of 
firms who believe in ‘playing the long 
game,’ firms which know hee one injudi- 
cious sale may cost them a customer. 

"To be a good salesman one should 
have the gift of knowing how to ap- 
proach people. Some men have this nat- 
urally; but tt can be acquired to an extent 
that will nuke things easy. Courtesy, 
; Interest, sincerity, and knowledge of what 
one is selling, that is what is needed; and 
anyone can have these qualities if he 
tries. 

“A show of interest, without sincerity, 
rings false. You know instinctively that 
it is only assumed. Everyone detests the 
over-anxious salesman who fastens on 
you like a leech and won't let go. 

“But the man who approaches you 
with a smile and who listens, really 
listens, with interest and understanding— 
to your statement of what you want, has 
made the first step into y. ar confidence. 

“It is amazing, though, how often the 
retail salesman, or saleswoman, does not 
even listen with understanding to what 
the customer says. I have gone into 
stores hundreds of times, told a clerk 
clearly and concisely what I was looking 
for, and been shown something absolutely 
different. If I said, ‘No, I want such and 
such a thing,’ he would bring somethin 
else just as far removed from what 


described. 
*Y HAVE studied this matter of retail 


salesmanship pretty carefully, and I 
have figured that in actual selling power the 
appearance of the goods, their attractive- 
ness, counts one quarter. The salesman’s 
ability counts three quarters. I have 
based this conclusion on the results got 
from different ways of displaying goods 
and the handling of them by salesmen of 
varying ability. 

" For instance, you can see that with a 
certain group of goods, not especiall 
attractive in themselves and not well 
displayed, I could gauge pretty accurately 
the different salesmen who handled them. 
By comparing the results obtained by the 
same salesmen with different depart- 
ments of the stock, I could arrive not 
only at the relative selling ability of the 
men themselves but also at the relation 
between the selling power of the goods 
and of the men handling them. 

“It is only recently that salesmansh: - 
has had anything like the standing t 
should have in business. And even new 
much retail selling is about on a par wth 
day labor, so far as the interest of the 
people engaged in it is concerned. 

“But there is a great deal of retail 
salesmanship which should rank with 
the best professions. It requires study, 
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SPRUNG WEIGHT 


All the weight above the toes is sprung 
weight—nature made it so. In truck con- 
struction sprung weight is a prime con” 
sideration as one pound under the springs 
is as ten pounds above the springs. A 
five-ton Clark Axle is 700 lbs. lighter than 
other type axles of similar capacity—a 
saving of 7,000 lbs. on the pay load. 

Clark Steel Disc Wheels make 


good motor trucks better—for 
solid or pneumatic tires 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 


DIANA: Light of foot, lithe 
of limb, clear of eye, Diana 
the huntress typified to the 
Greeks, speed, accuracy, light- 
ness, and agile strength in 


Hercules whose powerful form 
was built to lift and hold 

t not to carry — Diana 
exemplified the co-ordination 
of sprung weight and endur- 


à contrast to the heavy-muscled ing strength. 


JAMES CADY EWELL 


Exhibiting at 


Chicago Motor Truck Show 
January 24 to 31, 1920 


Boston Motor Truck Show 
March 13 to 20, 1920 


ats 
CLARK INTERNAL GEAR DRIVE MOTOR TRUCK AXLES 
———————————————————M!i 
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À Parcel Post Stamp Machine 


For Your Office 


Does away with the accumulation of loose 
stamps in a box or drawer and the resultant 
confusion and exposure to loss, spoilage, misusc 
and theft. Keeps stamps of three denomina- 
tions (or morc, if desired) locked separately in 
one place in coils—no loose stamps ever. Pro- 
vides a convenient and rapid way of selecting the 
exact amount of postage required, by means of 
a simple pressure of the keys, and a quick, sani- 
tary way of moistening and affixing the stamps. 


Can be had with counters for recording all 
stamps used, each denomination separately. 
Can also be used with 


me MULTIPOST 


Stamp Affixer and Recorder 


as the stamp containers (with or without count- 
ers) of the Parcel Post Machine can be made 
interchangeable with stamp container of the 
-Multipost. With such dual equipment 
the denomination of stamps in your 
Multipost can be quickly changed to 
take care of different kinds of mail 
by simply changing containers. 
Switching from first-class mail to 
advertising matter takes half a 
minute. 

Free Trial 


You will never know how much you really 
need this equipment until you have actually 
used it. We are willing to send to any office 
a Parcel Post Machine (shown abeve) or Multi- 
post Stamp Affixer (shown at right) or both, 
on absolutely Free Trial. You send no money 
in advance; simply ask on vour letterhead for 
Free Trial and then try the machine in your 
cen otlice on vour sen mail. 

Write us new for either a Free Trial or Booklet 


MULTIPOST COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


Some good territory open for Salesmen 


training, the best qualities of mind and 
character. And its tewards are as great 
as in some careers which are more highly 
thought of. 

| “The trouble with most retail salesmen 
| is they never have thought of it as a real 
career. They probably drifted intó it 
without any particular ambition, not 
realizing that there were opportunities 
in it for reaching something big. 

“And yet the opportunity is there. A 
first-class salesman is sure to attract the 
notice of people above him. The record 
is too plain to be overlooked. In that 
respect he is different from a bookkeeper. 

“Some men build a stone wall around 
themselves by their choice of an occupa- 
tion. And the bookkeeper, it seems to 
me, is one of these. But the salesman is 
different. The boy who begins by selling 
tacks may end by owning the store. Or 
he. may climb in the selling game until 
he is dealing in diamond necklaces or 
skyscrapers. With imagination and am- 
bition he is pretty sure to succeed. 


' 66 


HAT I want is to have ect "ses in 
salesmanship introduced into our 
high schools. Do you realize the enor- 
mous number of boys and girls whose first 
step on leaving school is to ‘get a job i: a 
store’? They want to begin earning 
money, and that seems the easiest wav. 

“If they had been taught that sales- 
manship was an art and a science, if they 
had heard lectures on it by men who 
have made a success as salesmen, if they 
had been trained in the best ideals and 

ractice of selling, the whole thing would 
he ut on a higher plane. 

“Why, just think of the thousands of 
' boys who go into grocery stores every 
i year! How many of them think of their 
‘job’ as something on which to use their 
imagination? And yet there is a wonder- 
ful held for that very quality in every 
grocery store in the world. There isn’t a 
place where you can come closer to human 
nature. 

“Interest in your customer? Why, 
there are a hundred chances a day to be 
interested! Mrs. A. comes in with her 
list, and before she is half way through, 
you know she's going to have a party of 
some kind. At once you are interested 
and eager. At any rate, you should be— 
and she likes it! The next day you ask 
her how the party went off, or you tell 
her that vou read the account of it in the 
paper. JF ere those grapefruit all right? 
"ou picked them out yourself. . And did 
she have those little caviar sandwiches? 
Were they good? You've never had any 
yourself, and you've always wondered 
what they tasted like. 

“Tt is just the same in any retail busi- 
ness. Study vour goods, and study the 

eople vou deal with. Learn their tastes. 
[ry to be of real service to them. Feel as 
if you were on their side of the counter. 

"[ have given talks in schools on this 
subject of retail salesmanship, and 1 have 
seen how the boys and girls opened their 
eyes in surprise and interest. l admit that 
I am enthusiastic on the subject. I want 
to see retail selling have both a higher 
standard and a higher standing. Ic 
ought to be regarded as a genuine career: 
for there are the same opportunities in 
it for the display of intelligence, honor, 
, culture, and ability as there are. in any 
! other occupation.” 


RECEIVER'S No. 


S.D.Parker Py 


indefinitely. 


GEORGE w. E ATKINS, VICE-PRESIDENT 


Leary Building, 
Seattle, Washington. 


indispensable?” 
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NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT 


TIME FILED [ crece 


SEND the following Day Letter, subject to the term: 
on beck hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


How long business will continue at high tide in thie country no one knows. 
Majority of men will go on thoughtlesaly assuming it will continue 

The thoughtful few are seizing this opportunity to place 
themselves in positions so secure that no change can affect them. In 
the early months of 1920 they will ask themselves this question: "When 
the business tide recedes will I be one of the men who has made himself 
Whether they realize it or not this year will mark 

the turning point for thousands of men in America, 
ta help them realize it in timoe 


BELVIDOKA* BROOKS, /iCT-"hEOIC*AT 


Lu eee d ead 


December 15,1919 


it 12 your privilege 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Form 2589 


Dew Year's Message that should apply fo You 


N Buffalo a few 
weeks ago a busi- 
nessmansaid ‘The 
Presidents of five 
daoen companies have 
asked me recently where they 
can find men for impor- 
tant executive positions; and 
every one of them is still 
looking." 

In New York the Vice- 
President of a twelve million 
dollar company remarked in 
private conversation that he 
had four high-salaried offices 
in his organization to fill and 
could not find men equipped 
to fill them. 


This is the present business situation 
in America—a demand for men ex- 
ceeding the supply. How long it will 
continue no one knows. But thought- 
ful men do know that the tide must 
recede sometime; and they are seizing 
this opportunity to give themselves 
an all-round mastery of business that 
will make them indispensable. 


A message for you 


The New Year's telegram repro- 
duced above i is addressed to the repre- 
sents". s of the Alexander Hamilton 
lisieuti thruout the country; it 


should be addressed to every business 
man in America. 

1920 is here. It offers high wages to 
common abor, and a slightly in- 
creased salary to the departmental 
man. 

But to the man who has trained 
himself to handle larger responsibilities 
it offers an opportunity that may not 
come again in a lifetime. 

This New Year's message is pub- 
lished not to give further facts about 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
Those facts are familiar to you. 

You know that it has only one 
course; and that Course embodies the 
experience of the best men in modern 
business—the same sort of experience 
that you might gain if you were to 
move from department to department 
and serve directly under those men. 


Not facts but a moment 
of decision 


You know that its Advisory Council 
consists of leaders in education and 
business. 

You know that more than 110,000 
men have tested this training in their 
own careers and testify to its value. 
Some of these men live near you; the 
letters of scores of them are published 
in the Institute's book “Forging 
Ahead in Business,” which is yours for 
the asking. 

This New Year’s message calls for 
but a single moment of decision—a 
moment in which you will say: “Surely 
a training that has meant so much in 


the success of 110,000 other men is 
worth at least an evening of investi- 
gation." 


Start this important year 
by reading this book 


Before another day passes you owe 
yourself one important duty. You 
should devote at least one evening to 
analyzing your business assets, to 
asking yourself: “Where am I going 
to be in business at the end of the year 
1920? And at the end of 1925? And ten 
years from now?” 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has a 116-page book that has helped 
thousands of men to think clearly in 
answer to those questions. It is called 
“Forging Ahead in Business;” it tells 
in detail what the Modern Business 
Course and Service is, and what it 
has done for men in positions similar 
to yours. There is a copy for every 
thoughtful man; send for your copy 
now. It will be sent without any obli- 
gation to you. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
291 Astor Place New York City 


Send me, without obligation, 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Nan 


Business 


Address 


Business 
Position. 
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THE MARK OF 
INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY 


Eight factories, covering hundreds of acres and employ- 
ing thousands of expert workmen, all dedicated to an 
ideal—the closest approach to perfection in the manu- 
facture of Fairbanks-Morse products. Thousands of 
dollars spent each year in inspections of raw material 
and finished product—in precision methods applied to 
quantity output. A world-wide distributing organization 
second to none in serving the needs of modern indus- 
trial requirements. These factors contribute to make 


THIS FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
QUALITY SEAL 


the outward and visible sign of the ideals for which this 
great organization stands. This pledge reflects an institu- 
tional promise supported by the combined efforts of thou- 
sands of Fairbanks-Morse employes to give the industrial 
world products only which merit this mark. 


Our products include oil engines— pumps — electric 
motors and generators— railway appliances —Fairbanks 
Scales—farm machinery, such as "Z" engines, light- 
ing plants, water systems, windmills and feed grinders. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


World-wide distribution through our own branches and representatives 
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Held to the Highest 
of All Standards 


Master Craftsmanship 


) m home 


needs this same 
Colt protection 
—the protection 
of "the world's 
right arm." For 
now that the 
Colt is back in 
Civilian Service 
you do not need 
to accept a 


“Second Best." 


O handiwork of man possesses a finer degree 
of mechanical exactness, a nicer precision of 
working parts, a more compact strength than 
the creation of the master gunsmith— 
And to have maintained unquestioned leadership 
for over eighty years—keeping step with every 
advance of an inventive age—is the return made 
by the great Colt factories to a trust imposed by 
Government request. 
Since its adoption in 1911, the Colt Automatic 
Pistol, caliber .45, has been the officia! side arm 
of our Army, Navy and Marine Corps and with 
them did its “bit” overseas. 
COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers 
aiaa r D E Phan 


Colt's Revolvers 
i Colt's (Browning) Automatic 
Machine Rifles 


Colt's (Browning) Avira 
achine Guns 


í 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S, Pat. O. 


| How We Changed 
the Church in 
Our Town 


(Continued from page 43) 


were not so foolish as to think that any- 
| thing could be done without the women's 
| counsel and support. 
|. Of the followers who were closest to the 
Master a full half were women; and in 
| this, as in most other matters of impor- 
tance, He was at least two thousand years 
ahead of His time. 
| To these thoughtful people, in little 
| groups, we presented our survey and our 
| questions. 
|. “Do vou believe, on this showing, that 
the church is an institution worth pre- 
serving?" we asked. ‘‘Why are people 
losing the habit of church attendance? If 
| there had never been a church in Millers- 
ville, and we were seeking to establish the 
best possible kind of a church, what kind 
of a church would it be?” 
Of course we got all sorts of reactions. 
“The truth is, I hate failure in any 
form," said Jim Baldin, president of the 
First National Bank. ‘I’m on the board 
| of trustees of the Old Central Church, and 
] chip in every year, largely because my 
father did before me. But I can’t see 
that we're getting anywhere. If all the 
churches were together half the money 
they now spend on themselves could be 
used in doing something worth while." 


OHN PAYNE, a young Yale man, al- 

ready a big factor in town, threw another 
idea into the ring. 

“The Catholics have a good scheme I'd 
like to grab off," he said. “It hasn't any- 
thing to do with doctrines. It's just a 
feature of management. They run their 
Sunday services a la carte. We Protes- 
tants run ours on the table d’héte plan. 

"Take me, for instance. I work all 
week— never get out into the country or 
have any exercise. Sunday is my only 
chance. And yet if I go to charch at elev- 
en o'clock, it knocks out practically the 
whole day. But look at the way the 
Catholics fix it. You can go to a service 
at almost any old time from six A. M. un- 
til noon. If you are a night worker in a 
big city, they give you a special service at 
three o'clock in the morning. If you need 
a day in the country and want to pile the 
family into the car and take your picnic 
lunch along, you can attend to your 
church duties before you start. And I 
admit that I'd go off feeling a lot better if 
] could do that." 

“That sounds fine," said Henry Allen; 
“but who's going to run this å la carte ar- 
rangement? Most Protestant churches 
have one minister. Is he going to be on 
| the job from six A. M. until past noon?" 

“Small churches wouldn't need to be- 
gin so earlv, or to have so many services," 
Payne replied. “But half the people in 
; America live in cities, where church pas- 
| tors have assistants. Two million men in 
; New York City never see the trees, or set 
their feet on the grass, from Monday 
morning until Satuiday night. It isn't 
any wonder they like to get up early on 
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AWorld-Wide Good Name 


This business has not grown 
just because the automobile 
business has grown. 


It has grown because there 
has grown up in America, and 
all over the world, a demand 
for the kind of a motor car 
Dodge Brothers build. 


It has grown because the users 
of these cars have given Dodge 
Brothers a good name as care- 
ful, conscientious manufac- 
turers. 


The result is that wherever 
these two words — Dodge 
Brothers — are seen, they 
stand as a symbol of excep- 
tional motor car value. 


Even when they appear, all 
alone, on a window, or a wall, 
or a bulletin board, they in- 
stantly mean something spe- 
cial and significant to the 
passer-by. 


They call up a picture of a 
particular kind of a motor car. 


Or, to be exact, a particular 
kind of motor car workman- 
ship, which peopie have come 
to associate witn the name 
Dodge Brothers. 


The two words — Dodge 
Brothers — are an advertise- 
ment in themselves, not 


merely in America, but the 
wide world over. 


The first thought that follows, 
wherever they are seen, is the 
thought of a car that is re- 
liable. 


The name has come to suggest 
integrity—integrity in the car, 
and integrity in the manufac- 
turing and business methods 
of the men who build it. 


Such a good name is, of 
course, almost priceless in 
value. 


Dodge Brothers are keenly 
alive to that fact. 


They realize that the perma- 
nence of their business rests 
upon the continuance of that 
good name. 


They realize that such a 
name is a perpetual promise 
to the people, which must be 
perpetually fulfilled by a finer 
and finer product. 


As long as the name is at- 
tached to their motor car, 
Dodge Brothers may be de- 
pended upon to safeguard and 
protect it. 


As long as they build motor 
cars they will be the best 
motor cars Dodge Brothers 
can build. 


Dlonse BrotHers, Detroit 
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| fox News 


50.000 enterprising men and 
women reaching from the four 
corners of the earth provide 
for you twice each week a trip 
round the world as you sit com: 
fortably in your theatre chair. 


Mutt e Jeff, 


The moving cartoon creations 
of CAPT- BUD FISHER. are so 
droll,so whimsical,so absolutely 
funny that they have becomea 
habit with the peoples of many 
countries 


FOX inc 
Sü na T dies 


Clean, wholesome fun sweep- 
ing the world and provoking mil- 
de lions to light hearted laughter. 


NA ALS 
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FOX NEWS, MUTT & 
JEFF and FOX SUNSHINE 
COMEDIES were the motion 
pictures selected by special 
request for the entertain- 
ment of H-R-H- The Prince 
of Wales at the Academy 
of Music. New York „and his 
enthusiasm and enjoyment 
proved so hearty that the 
newspapers frankly record- 
ed the fact. 
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FOX FILM CORPORATION 
WILLIAM FOX 
President 


( Attend the theatre 
that presents them 
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Sunday and hit the trail for the country." 

I need not give the other comments in 
detail. They are familiar to everyone 
who has read the various criticisms of the 
church. 

We very early abandoned any thought 
of bringing about a u.iion of the denomi- 
nations already on the ground. There 
were too many prejudices to be consulted, 
too many obstacles. The pastors were not 
in favor of it; and there was also a 
fighting minority of men and women who 
would have looked upon a surrender of 
their special tenets as treason to the faith. 

Instead, we adopted the example of 
the gentleman who conducts the lead- 
ing motion-picture theatre in Millersville. 
When he arrived in town he found half a 
dozen little theatres dividing the down- 
town patronage. He made no effort to 


consolidate them. He simply put up his | 
big, modern house; equipped it with a | 


pipe organ; secured better pictures and 
rendered better service. 


OLR plan was similar. I presented it one 
evening at the Millersville Club to an 
audience of about one hundred men and 
women, most of whom had been present 
at one or more of our smaller conferences. 


* My friends,” I began, “we have met . 
y 


here to-night to establish the Church of 
God in Millersville. We propose now 


to have a church which shall perpetuate | 


only those great fundamentals on which 
all Christian people are agreed. 

“Irs rend : 
who have organized the plan and carried 
it to the present point believe, first of all, 
in God, who is the Lord and the Life of 
the universe, present in every one of us. 
We believe that Jesus Christ gave the 
supreme example of how men ought to 
live; and that the program which he laid 
down is the only solid basis for social 
justice and international peace. Any 
member is entitled to believe as much 
more than this as he finds possible and 
helpful in his own life. But these are the 
fundamentals. 

* We have already acquired title to the 
entire city block at the corner of Home 
Avenue and Walnut Street, which is a 
larger tract than we shall need at once, 
but will be none too large if our plans are 
carried through to final success. On this 
we shall begin to build as soon as the 
architects can finish their work. We shall 
need two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars to begin with. Half of this amount 
has been already pledged for payment in 
five annual instalments; the other hal 
we expect to have before this meeting ad- 
journs to-night. - 

“The money is a wholly secondary con- 
sideration, however. Our purpose to- 
night is not to enlist your pocketbooks but 
your souls. We want to have in Millers- 
ville a great temple of worship, where the 
spirit of the whole community may.be up- 
lifted and inspired. 

* We shall be in a sense competitors of 
every other church in the community; and 
if, as time goes on, it appears to one or 
more of them that we are doing better 
the thing which they are seeking to do, so 
that their members prefer to join with us, 
we shall welcome them, and provide in 
some generous way for their pastors. 

f "We shall also have church halls, 
open to any organization which is eri- 
gaged in the business of making Millers- 


will be very simple. We | 


ESTABLISHED 
FLPTIYcYBARS-—cOP-—fP 


HERE is the richness of pure cream, which nourishes, and 
the appetizing taste of ripe tomatoes, which gives a 
keener zest to the food that follows. 

No artificial thickening or meat stock is used—nothing 
but tomatoes and real cream. And Heinz tomatoes are sun- 
ripened, and gathered at just the hour when they attain their 
finest flavor. 

Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup is perfectly prepared, ready 
for the table; smooth, rich and tasty. Just heat it. A fine 
example of Heinz quality. 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada, 
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What 


Determines the Real 
Value of Your Home 
Building Investment? 


M Fa people admit that 


Face Brick is the most 
beautiful material for a 
home, that it is the most en- 
during, the safest from fire. 
But because they believe it is 
"too expensive" they use a 
cheaper material. 
The average builder puts too much 


emphasis on the original cost of a home. 
He doesn't stop to think about depre- 


ciation, upkeep, repairs, fuel bills, and 
fire insurance rates. Yet these are the 
factors that really determine the per- 
manent value of his investment. 


You will find these matters fully 
discussed in “Te Story of Brick,” an 
artistic booklet with attractive illustra- 
tions and useful information for all who 
intend to build. 


An interesting feature of the booklet 
is a survey covering a period of years, 
showing the percentage of difference in 
cost of various types of house con- 
struction. 

You will probably be surprised to learn what 
a small difference in cost there is today between 


a Face Brick house and one of less durable, less 
beautiful materials. 


Send for your copy today 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


| ville a better place in which to live. And 
' they will be open to political meetings 
of all parties. We want everything that 
promotes wholesome living and good 
citizenship to center in this temple. 

“On Sunday, services will begin at six 
A. M, and be conducted in half-hour 
periods until midnight, with the exception 
of the hour between eleven and twelve, 
when the usual preaching service will be 
held for those who desire to attend. On 
week days the chapel will be open for 
i: worship and prayer. The organ will be 
| played continuously in the early morning, 
' during the noon hour, and in the hours 
when men and women are returning from 
their work at night." 


O BEGAN the Church of God in Mil- 

lersville, with Rev. Paul Nickerson, 
the two-fisted young prophet whom I have 
already mentioned, as pastor. He was 
; given the responsibility for organizing his 
own staff, with the single warning that he 
must keep himself free of detail, so that 
his sermon on Sunday would represent the 
very cream of his week's reading and 
thought. 

He began with two assistants: a preach- 
er of the “pastoral” type to attend to the 
funerals and weddings and thousand and 
one other little demands that drain the 
average preacher’s strength; and a woman 
to give her especial thought to the children 
and young people. As time has gone on, 
the staff has increased until it now num- 
bers sixteen, including a physician, a 
nurse, and an educational expert in charge 
of the Sunday-school. 

We discovered at the outset that other 
organizations in town were contemplating 
the erection of buildings. One of the best 
lodges had drawn its plans and secured a 
portion of its money. The woman’s club, 
also, had its plans well under way. Both 
of these, and several smaller societies, 
came in with us, pooling their building 
funds with ours, and arranging to occupy 
certain portions of our building during 
stated periods of the week. — : 

Of course the whole project was criti- 
cized by several of the local pastors, and 
by other people of various sorts. But this 
we had expected, and discounted in ad- 
vance. 

On our part we refrained from any 
criticism. whatever, attending strictly to 
our own business, and seeking to make our 
service to the community so fine and 
worthy that it should be its own best ad- 
vertisement and defender. 

From the first, the idea of a succession 
of short services, beginning early on Sun- 
day and continuing through the day, 
proved attractive. Men who had not been 
to church for years began to come in the 
early morning, often with their golf sticks 
in their hands. The spectacle of men at a 
church service in flannel shirts and with 
golf sticks naturally evoked critical com- 
ment. Was it not ordained that a man 
must wear a starched shirt to church, and 
make himself otherwise as uncomfortable 
as possible? But to my mind there could 
have been no finer testimony to the in- 
herent spirituality of men than the sight 
of forty or fifty of them kneeling in our 
temple, while their golf sticks waited in a 
corner of the vestibule outside. 

The services were short, consisting 
chiefly of sacred music rendered by a boy 
choir. A brief reading from the scriptures 
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Power from the GMC Motor may 
be applied for other purposes than 
driving the vehicle, through the 
Power Take-off. In raising tele- 
phone poles, moving safes, and in 
other auxiliary operations, the 
Power Take-off is thrown into 


ig 9 


gear through a special lever from ` 


the driver's seat. 
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—in Milling Delivery 


IVE GMC Trucks are handling all deliveries of 
E-Z-Bake Flour within a radius of fourteen miles 
for the Acme-Evans Company, of Indianapolis. 


Eight hours a day these sturdy trucks are speeding over 
city pavements and rutty country roads, carrying the 
Acme-Evans product to the little wayside grocery, the big 
wholesale house and the popular bakery on the avenue. 


Regular, train-like schedules characterize the delivery of 
E-Z-Bake Flour, and so dependable are the route sched- 
ules that special deliveries are unknown. This fact 
means economy through GMC Trucks. 


During the three years these GMC Trucks have been 
in operation their performance has been highly satis- 
factory, according to the written testimony of Mr. R. C. 
Crosswhite, the company's sales manager. 


The trucks are running like new and several more years 
of service are expected from them. 


In hundreds of other lines of business GMC Trucks are 
covering delivery routes with unfailing regularity. 


GMC Trucks are made by the exclusive truck-making 
unit of the General Motors Corporation and backed by 
this strongest of automotive organizations. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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1920 "Save the Surface Campaign 


HINK twice before you say 

that that furniture in the 
attic is worn out. It may only 
look worn out. 


Remember that once it had a 
fine coat of surface protection. 
Many a good piece of furniture 
has been discarded when the pro- 
tective finish became shabby but 
before the actual surface suffered 
real damage. 


If the surface is really good it 
can be made to look as good as 
ever. Look your attic treasures 
over carefully. Save them for 
years and years of further service 
with coats of surface protection. 
This is a good example of how 
true the expression is—‘‘save the 
surface and you save all." For 
trifling expense you can have 


what is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, new furniture for old. 


But best of all keep the surfaces 
of the furniture you now have in 
use in perfect condition and pre- 
vent its being discarded. Keep 
the woodwork intact. Keep the 
floors sound and perfect. Keep the 
house free from decay on the out- 
side. Keep metal parts from rust. 


All deterioration starts at the 
surface. Paint and varnish keep 
attacks from the surface. Unless 
the surface is broken through 
damage cannot take place. Save 
the surface and you save all. 


q 


Send for our booklet on the important subject 
of preserving property through surface pro- 
tection. In both illustration and text it is 
worthy of your most careful study. Address: 
Save the Surface Campaign, Room 632, The 
Bourse, Philadelphia. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the 
Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests, whose products, taken as a 
whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting and 
beautifying the innumerable products of the lumber, metal, 
cement and manufacturing industries, and their divisions. 
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Brown Bros. 


Let the weather be what it 
will, it has no terrors for steel 
sash that is kept well painted. 
This is too excellent a building 
material to install and leave 
unprotected. Surface protec- 
tion will preserve it. 


Everybody walks and some 
door-steps look as if every- 


body walked there. Paint 
your door-steps for protection 
as well as for luoks. Keepa 
coat of surface protection 
spread on them to take the 
rough service. Savethe surface, 


FACE AND YOU SAVE ALL” fa p tE Varnis ( 
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and a short prayer followed; then some 
selection read by one of the assistant 
pastors. 

At the end of the third month follow- 
ing the completion of our new building, 
two of the smaller congregations in the 
city voted to join us. Their buildings were 
sold, and the funds put in our endowment. 
The pastor of one of them was added to our 
church staff; the other pastor was a man 
of sincere motives and fine character but 
an obvious misfit in the ministry, as he 
himself had come to recognize. We made 
a place for him as head of the welfare de- 

artment at the Works, where he has 
helped to link the church with the largest 
industrial organization in town. 

Altogether, twelve churches have joined 
with us up to date. None of these repre- 
sents the stronger denominations in town; 
but our influence has had its effect on 
them, also. There is now talk of a union 
movement among them to erect another 
temple such as ours; and we are encourag- 
ing that plan, of course. There is room for 
another strong church in Millersville, and 
the two will help each other. 

From the beginning, we have followed 
the rule of sound merchandising—we have 
first made our product right, and then ad- 
vertised it. From the beginning, we have 
been regular users of display space in the 
two daily papers of the town, and we have 
regarded: our advertisements as merely a 
carrying on of the Sunday messages. We 
have made no compromise with sensa- 
tionalism for the sake of temporary re- 
sults. We have no thrills to offer; we want 
no curiosity seekers; we care nothing for 
adding to our attendance simply for the 
sake of adding to our collections. We have 
rested our appeal on the solid fact that the 
average man is religious at heart; that he 
would much rather be a good man than a 
bad man, given half a chance, and that 
religion is the easiest subject to discuss 
with him, provided the talk is done by 
manly men in a straightforward, manly 


THE BABY CARIOLE 


The Baby Cariole is a practical necessity—not a luxury. It saves money, because it makes 
unnecessary the purchase of basket, bassinet, and crib. It cares for the baby asleep and awake, 
and will serve as a crib until he is old enough to sleep in a bed. 

A play-place and a slumber-chamber for baby with plenty of room to romp, play, kick, stretch, 
and grow in perfect freedom, happiness, and safety. The smooth-running, rubber-tired wheels 
make it easy to roll the Cariole outdoors to porch or lawn in the health-giving fresh air 

The precious little tenant is protected from flies, mosquitoes, and 
neighborhood animals by rust-proof, finely woven wire screening on 
all sides and by a snugly fitting mosquito net over the top. 

In the early days of the baby’s life the mattress and spring are 


Framework is of light, 
thoroughly seasoned 
wood (enameled in 


white) which will not raised to bassinet height 
swell or warp — sides 
covered with strong, 
fine mesh, rust-proof 
wire screen — luxuri- 


ously soft, thick, first- 
ass res: s n b 2 Eas M thl 
stays macros corre | BO Days’ Trial 5 


raised to different 


When the creeping stage comes, mattress and spring are dropped 
to the lower rest. Baby cannot possibly fall out. Nor can he climb 
out until he is two years old. After that, The Baby Cariole will 
serve as a roomy, comfortable bed. 


heights)—strong, casy- The Baby Cariole is far superior to a crib; healthier and more 
running, rubber-tired comfortable than the cramped, stuffy confines of a perauibulator. 
wheels —and a close- It is a boon to the mother, because it reduces lifting and handling 
fitting mosquito net- of the child to a minimum, and because while in the Cariole the 
ting which covers the baby does not require constant watching. 

top. Outfit comes We want the Baby Cariole to prove its worth right in your own 
folded. home and will send you at our risk a Buby Cariole (complete outfit), 
When set up, The Baby transportation prepaid by us. Use it every day and every night for 
Cariole is 42 inches a month. Then, if you don't like it, or Baby doesn't like it, or if 
long, 26% inches wide, for any reason you wish to return it, do so at our expense. Your 
and 29% inches from first payment will be refunded. If you decide to keep The Baby 
floor to top of frame. Cariole, you can pay in little monthly installments. Only perfectly 
new and unused Cariole outfits are sold 


way. 

Our advertisements are a spiritual torch 
flaming in the midst of the market place; 
and nothing is more interesting than to 
see how, all unconsciously, the other ad- 
vertisements in the papers have taken on 
a new and finer tone, as though seeking to 
be worthy of their new neighbor. 


NATURALLY, our expenses were ex- 
ceedingly heavy, which was the great- 
est possible factor in our favor. What 
people are compelled to pay for in a large 
way they.value largely. The church that 
asks, and receives, twenty-five cents a 
week is classified inevitably in the giver's 
mind on a twenty-five-cent basis. The 
war gave the people of America new 
standards of benevolence; we have made 
it a point to continue them in that habit 
of thinking.. We have preached the doc- 
trine that every family ought to give—not 
in any haphazard fashion, but on a regular 
budget basis, computing the year's gifts in 
January of each year and apportioning 
them thóughefülly and prayerfully. 

It may be that in another article I shall 
explain the steps which were taken to 
make giving a source of keen interest and 
enjoyment to our people. Suffice it to say 
now that the total effect has been to make 


Free Wind- 
Shield and 
Travel-Bag 


To those who re- 
spond promptly 
to this advertise- 
ment we will send 
with the outfit, 
Absolutely Free, 
a Combination 
Wind-Shield and 
Sunshade and 
Travel-Bag. 
Made to fit over 
all, or any part, 
of the Cariole. 

Shieldsthechild 
from rain, sun- 
glare or drafts. Also serves as a Travel-Bag. 


On receipt of $1.00 (personal checks accepted?) 
Our Offer The Baby Cariole, complete with Free Wind- 


Shield and Travel-Bag, will be sent you, transportation prepaid by 
us. Let Baby use it 30 days and 30 nights at our risk. 

If you wish to return the outfit, you may do so at our expense, and 
your first payment will be refunded without quibble or question; the 
trial will not have cost you a penny. If you decide to keep The 
Baby Cariole, send us $2.00 a month for only eleven (11) months, 
total price, $25.00. tie. Th 

If you prefer to settle at once rather than se is Coupon ‘ 
cay monthly, send us $21.50. The 30 days’ pete Thin Core wees eee en enn 
approval offer and return privilege apply to THE BABY CARIOLE COMPANY 
cash purchasers also. If you do not need the 4 Pruyn Street, Albany, N. Y. 

Cariole now, send for literature anyway. Pacak. * Rond aie transportation prepaid Tie EE 
n ra 


Write for terms on Canadian and Cariole Complete Outfit and the Wind-S vel- Bag. If sat- 
Foreign orders isfied, I will send you $2 00 a month for eleven '11) months, If not 


THE BABY CARIOLE CO. satisfied, I will return the Cariole within 30 days at your expense, 


Wind-Shield Attached 


Packed for Travel 


and you will refund first payment. 
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terms regarding the obligation laid upon 
those to whom much has been given, and Addréns EUER ENDS EC MO 


A New Book on 
letter-writing called 
"Wanted—a Cor- 
respondent, Salary 
$15,000,” will be 


sent to you on re- 
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LD Hampshire Bond 
3 should be the stand- 
ZA ard paper for your 
4 business stationery : 
a First, the feel of it. 
Every sheet has a crisp, crackling 
surface that unmistakably says, 
“ Quality.” 

Then, there’s the firm, tough tex- 
ture that comes from finest hand- 
sorted rags, carefully fabricated. 


Consider next, the added impres- 
sion your message makes when typed 
on such a paper; and remember 
that in writing, as in personal con- 
tact, Impression counts. 


Old Hampshire is durable—and 
this, don't forget, is important to 
your correspondent. 


Lastly, think of the kind of work 
your printer can do on Old 
Hampshire Bond. This in itself 


is reason enough for you to use it. 


Old Hampshire 
Stationery is made 
for the social cor- 
respondence of men 
and women. Sam- 
ples will be sent on 


quest. Address De- request. Address 
partment A. Department A. 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Magazine 
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the other churches have shared equally 
with us in this new spirit. 

Finally, and most important, we have 
| brought religion out from under cover and 
| made it what it ought to be—a matter of 
everyday conversation and life. Think of 
the absurdity of the average man in his 
relation toward the great realities of exist- 
ence! Here he is on a great journey, be- 
tween two eternities. In his heart le be- 
lieves that his journey is not ended with 
death, but only interrupted. He believes 
that a Great Power presides over the 
journey. Yet, because of the restrictions 

which convention has built about us, he 
| never discusses, even with his best friends, 
| these greatest facts in his existence. He 
| feels embarrassed if they are mentioned in 
his presence. 

One may hear religion discussed in the 
offices and factories of Millersville to-day, 
frankly and openly, as men discuss the 
trend of business, or the education of their 
children. 


E ARE not in the business of offer- 
ing advice, but there are two points 
on which our thought may be of interest 
to men and women in other communities: 
In the first place, we believe that the 
problem of the church, like every other 
human problem, is, first of all, a question 
of men. It seems to us useless for the 
church to seek big men for its ministry un- 
til it can assure them a big man's job, and 
adequate remuneration. Being the pri- 
vate chaplain of fifty families in a little 
denominational church, with a large debt, 
is not a big man's job. Being the inspirer 
and instructor of two thousand immortal 
souls—with the proper assistant to do the 
task well—ts a big man's job. 

I have little patience with the notion 
that a preacher ought to be expected to 
"sacrifice"—meaning that he ought to 
scrape along on a bell-boy's pay and have 
his mind so filled with grocery bills that he 
has no opportunity to talk with God. As 
things are now, the churches compel him to 
sacrifice when they pay him a tragically 
small salary. 

He should neither be patronized nor 
| sympathized with. If, when he has been 
given the income and the assistance neces- 
sary to do his task well, he fails to do it, 
let him step out into some other field of 
activity. No one feeds the lawyer or the 
doctor who is a failure. The pastor should 
expect to meet the same standards of per- 
formance. He should be worthy of his 
hire—and he should get it. 

In the second place, we feel that the 
church, if it is to go forward, must recog- 
| nize the changed condition of the world, 
and cease any effort to monopolize Sun- 
day. Jesus sometimes went to the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath—but not always! 
On other Sabbaths he walked with his 
disciples, walking being the only form of 

hysical exercise in vogue at that period. 
That he would recognize the need of 
modern men and women for relaxation in 
the open air seems to us unmistakable. 

The world is not less religious than in 
former days, but more so. The Golden 
Rule is more and more the rule of practi- 
cal affairs. And the church, if it be lifted 
up out of its divisions and its small con- 
cerns, has still the power to draw men 
to it. 

That, at least, has been our experience 
| here in Millersville. 


O equip and maintain a 

modern plant, many 
manufacturers must contribute 
products of every sort—en- 
gines, shafting, machinery, 
tools, supplies. To be sure of 
the best, a buyer must have 
intimate knowledge of the 
standards of each maker. He 
must know where each item 
can be obtained promptly and 
at a fair price. 


But there is a. better way 
than shopping around. Buyers 
have learned the meaning of 
the “Farrsanks O. K.”—a 
mark that appears on a full 
line of mechanical equipment 
and supplies. | When you see 


High grade mechanical equipment bre. 
tt—specify “FAIRBANKS O. K.” on all you buy. T: 
Branch Houses give prompt service. 
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“FAIRBANKS O.K.”and Whatit Means, | 


this blue-and-white tag, you 
can besure that you are getting 
the best in the market. Many 
years' experience in manu- 
facturing, judging, buying and 
selling have taught The Fair- 
banks Company what makes 
for accuracy, ruggedness and 
all-round serviceability. 

\ requisition on the nearest Fair- 
banks Branch House puts at your dis- 
posal not only the mechanical experi- 
ence and market wisdom but the fu!l 
stocks and large buying power of a 
nation-wide organization. Fairbanks 
scales, wheelbarrows, valves, power 
transmission appliances, trucks for 
shop and warehouse, machine tools, 
gas and oil engines, automobile repair 
equipment—these are only a few of 
the many lines whic h are aly Vs 
available for vour needs. 


Make sure o 
y-two Fairbank 
Telephone the one nearest you 


THE FAIRBANKSCOMPANY Administrative Offices NEw YORK 


Albany Branch Houses erant 
Baltimore Buffalo Newark Philadelphia St. Lou 
Birmingham Chicago New Orleans Pittsburg! Syracuse 
Boston Detroit New York Providence Utica 
Bridgeport Hartford Paterson Rochester Washingt 


Havana, Copa  Loxpow, Excraxp. BrRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. GLA&GOW, SCOTLAND 
Panis, FRANCE 
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Mill, Mine and 
Railway Supplies 


Trucks and 
Wheelbarrows 


kad 


Machine Tools m 


Scales 


Valves 


Power 
Transmission 


Pumps 


Automobile and 
Service Station 
Equipment 
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€ VERYONE who reads can write; 
all who write should have Eversharp 
— men, women, children, Eversharp 
writes 250,000 words with one filling 
—is ever handsome and ever economical 
of effort, time and lead—ever sharp and 
never sharpened. Smartly made in every 
appropriate style for everybody—with 
handy eraser and pocket clip or chain ring. 
j Equally at home in an exclusive club or 
a busy ofice. The standard pencil equip- 
ment of nationally known companies. 
$I and upward. Dealers everywhere. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Western Re presentatices: Bert M. Morris Co.. 444 Market St., San Froncoco 


EVERSHARP 
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A Man Who Refused 


A Man Who Refused 
to be "As Good 


as Dead" 
(Continued from page 8) 


You would not dream, if you saw him, 
that he had been forced to fight his way 
to health. 
eyed, strong-voiced; the very embodiment 
of energy, physical and mental. 

Seventeen years of open-air’ living have 
given him a perfect passion for the great 
outdoors. He has bought sixty acres of 
land at Wellesley Hills and built a house 
whose windows open into a stretch of 
fresh air that reaches to Mount Wachu- 
sett, forty miles away. Most of his time 
is spent working on this place, cleaning 
underbrush, packing apples, cultivating 
lus garden. 

The upper porch, where he sleeps win- 
ter and summer, was built to his special 
order. He found that when beds are in 
the open all through a winter day they 
aoid à chilly welcome at night. So he 
had one end of the porch enclosed to form 
what he calls the garage. The beds stay 
in this warm haven during the day. At 
night the folding doors are opened, the 
beds rolled out, and they are warm and 
comfortable, no matter if the mercury has 
gone down to the sub-basement of the 
thermometer. 


HE man who was as good as dead sev- 
enteen years ago is alive, energetic, 
prosperous, and happy to-day. During 
the war he worked for the Government in 
connection with the Department of Labor 
at Washington. When his duties there 
were over, he went back to Wellesley 
Hills; and with that same broadening of 
vision which has marked every step of 
his progress, immediately planned and 
started a new phase of his work; this 
time the Babson Institute, for the training 
of business executives. 
He not only lives and works, but he 
ets an immense enjoyment out of both. 
He is keenl Poele ed m religion, in edu- 
cation, in labor problems. Perhaps life 
and its opportunities mean more to him 
because he came so near to losing them. 
A hard-won victory is always better than 
one that comes easily. And we prize 
what we earn far more than what is given 
us. Roger Babson's story is just one 
more proof that a man can earn almost 
' any victory if he works hard enough to 
am it. The thing he said that day in 
ebruary, 1902, is the key to the whole 
matter: 
“All right! Now that I know what is 
the matter with me, I can go to work to 
cure it!” 


B. C. FORBES next month will tell 
the story of how W. W. Atterbury be- 
came vice president in charge of oper- 
ations of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system and of the ideas Mr. Atterbury 


puts into practice in dealing with |- 


men. It’s a fine story about a big 


man. 


He is clear-skinned, clear- | 
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KardeX"Makes Records Talk’ 
Ex EN K ARDEX your records, and they become transformed 


(ais. from hidden, hard-to-locate, intangible information 
i "T to handy, prompt-answering facts. 


Every kind of record can be Kardexed—made easier, 
quicker to enter and easier to find upon an instant's 
notice. 


Instead of stowing away vital facts in card-in-box, 
hunt-and-search files you have all information on cards in 
interchangeable holders. The index line of each card is 
always exposed by the transoloid pocket of the holder. 
You see the record you want—no thumbing or fumbling 
through a maze of cards. No other system gives you as 
many advantages. 


Cards can be added or re- 


moved, singly. or in groups. 


Kardex lets you use both sides of cards without remov- 
ing. Yet cards and holders can be taken out or replaced, 
singly or in groups, easily, quickly and quietly. You can 
enlarge your original Kardex equipment from a 50-card 
unit to a million, without losing its original simplicity. 


Kardex and one clerk equal four with cards-in-boxes. 


American Kardex Compan 
2080 Kardex Building Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 


Free Kardex 
Book 


An authority on cards- 
in-sight business sys- 
tems. Learn about 
exclusive features of 
Kardex. Send sam- 
ples of your present 
cards, and find out 
how Kardex will low- 
er your clerk-cost. 
Kardex service means 
prompl deliveries. 
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What These Strikes Cost You in | Money 


But let us suppose that the loss was even 
twice as great, say half a billion dollars in 
wages in the twelve months. It would be 
distributed among about sixteen hundred 
thousand workers, and would average $300 
apiece. 

That seems like a Lig cost; but you must 
remember that in many cases the strikers 
gained a substantial increase in pay, so 
that this loss, due to idleness, would be 
made up by the higher wages they would 
receive afterward. Moreover, if the in- 
crease in pay should be permanent, it looks 
as if at least some of the workers had made 
a definite financial gain by striking. 


HE loss to the employers—say about 

$50,000,000 for the year, if we double 
the known figures—would be practically 
an absolute one. In most cases it could 
not be made up. ` 

But this is not an impressive figure so 
far as the whole country is concerned. [f 
it represented the entire cost of a year's 
strikes, it would not be enough to get ex- 
cited about. 

These figures are extremely conserva- 
tive. For example, the actual loss due 
because of the coal strike—which is not 
included in this estimate—would in itself 
be enormous. But I have tried to under- 
estimate rather than over-estimate. 

But this is not the whole story. A strike 
is like a pebble thrown into a pool of water. 
The loss it causes in wages to the strikers 
and in profits to their employers is only 
the first small circle in the series of larger 
and larger ones, which spread and widen 
until they reach the uttermost boundaries 
of the pool. 

It is impossible for any strike to take 
place in modern industry without causing 
these innumerable and widening circles of 
los. In the two months mentioned— 
August and September, 1919—1 have 
records of strikes involving ninety different 
trades. 

Among these trades were the following: 
Shoes, raincoats, typewriters, cigars, fish 
canning, furniture, garments, hats, hosiery, 
jewelry, wire, coal mining, street car lines, 
fundis; metals, shipbuilding, lumber, 
paper, rubber, printing, foods, railroads, 
express, building trades, and so on. 

Fhis is not the complete list, but it is 
long enough to show that practically ever 
aspect of our daily lives was directly af- 
fected. 


Not only did the strikers lose their. 


wages and the employers lose their profits, 
but the country did not get the goods 
which should have been produced. Of 
course, we, the consumers, kept the money 
we should have paid for these goods if they 
had been made. 
cause we had to pay more for what we did 
get because of the scarcity. 

To give you some idea of what this loss 
was—and remember this is only the second 
of those circles of loss—here is a table 
showing the approximate number of em- 
ployees affected in some of the strikes and 
the average number of days of idleness re- 


sulting (The steel strike is not included, ` 


although it began in September.): 


But not for long! Be-: 


(Continued from page 9) 


Industries Employees pee 
Affected 
Metal trades. . 222 49,150 1,081,300 
Shipbuilding.............. 80,000 1,100.000 
Coal mining... .......... 10:000 220.000 
Textiles... 00.000.0.2......50.250 1105, 500 
Lumber... 0.02... ee ee 2.000 44,000 
Clothing. 2... 0...........16,000 7 352.000 
Hats: Loves ees 230 71.500 
Shoes. i erei met usus... 3,800 77.000 
Railroads... 00.00 020002.0«21,750 38,500 
Foods. 200.000.000.002 0222. 1850 34.100- 
Public Service. i... iussu. 2,580 56,100 
Building lrades........... 45,000 990.000 
Retail coul... 0.0... 500 11.000 
Water transportation. 20... 1.200 26.400 
Pauper ccs. ce secure dee 730 16.500 
Rubber. ................. 4.000 88,000 
Laundries... aana aaua. 250 5,500 
Tobacco... ...........2.- 4,250 93,500 
Publishing. ............... 1,200 26,400 


Just to show vou the effect of this idle- 
ness, here are figures showing the loss in 
production in a few of the above indus- 
tries during only nine months: 


Amount of 


Industries Production Lost 
Cosimi ! 1,751,740 tons bituminous 
1,048,740 tons anthracite 
Retail coal 616,300 tons undelivered 
Hats 88,000 machine. made women’s hats 


Shoes 1.768,800 pairs men's 
Cantatas | 15.886.500 men's shirts 

x 19,183,800 pairs overalls 
Lumber 8,294,000 board feet 


"Tuus decrease in production directly 
affects vou in two ways: Because of it 
you actually have less—and you pay more 
for what you do have. But for the strikes 
there would have been about two million 
more pairs of men’s shoes, for example, an 
item not to be hghtly regarded. 

But here is another feature of the situa- 
tion which must be taken into account: 
There were threatened strikes and partial 
cessations of work which did not reach the 
stage of an actual walkout. This is forci- 
bly illustrated by a report of the Secretary 
of Labor for a previous year. During a 

eriod when there were 281 actual strikes, 
fe refers to 212 additional controversies. 
These controversies closely parallel the 
strikes themselves. And while they do not 
cause as great a loss in production they do 
very materially reduce the output. This 
must not be omitted in calculating the di- 
rect loss. 

All of these direct losses, however, form 
only the smallest of the circles which widen 
around a strike. Here is another one: If 
a strike takes place in an industry, it re- 
acts on every other industry that con- 
tributes in any way to it. 

For instance, a strike in the garment 
trades reacts on the textile mills—the 
makers of silks, velvets, woolens, cotton 
fabrics may be forced to quit work. 

A strike in the shoe factories reaches 
back to the leather workers, the tanneries, 
the makers of chemicals, the shops where 
shoe machinery is manufactured. A print- 
ing strike reacts on the paper-mill workers 
and the ink makers. A aldin strike cuts: 
down the work for countless other employ- 


ees in a score of trades—metal workers, 
lumber producers, employees in cement 
mills, in brick yards; in tool factories. — 
For every day of idleness caused in a 
plant that is on strike, there is another day 
of idleness caused. by the resulting loss of 
work to other men and women who would 
normally be busy making materials to be 
used in that plant. And their loss is not 
made up, even though the strikers win. 
And a strike involves not only the direct’ 
producers of these materials, but every pes. : 


-son concerned in selling them and in trans-: 


porting them. The loss is felt at every step. 


Tis is the backward reaction of a strike. 
But it does not complete the story, bv 
any means. There is also what we may 
call the forward reaction. For example, a: 
strike in the textile mills affects every in- 
dustry which must have these textiles in ` 
order to continue. It slows up the-gar- ' 
ment trades. It may cause some of these 
shops to close, throwing their own work- ` 
ers out of employment. Not only that, - 
but it increases the cost of all textiles, even ' 
those already manufactured, because the : 
supply is reduced. This is immediately ` 
reflected in the increased price of clothing. 

The cost of a serious coal strike is almost ` 
beyond computation.- Practically every 
industry in the country pays part of the ' 
price. If plants are shut down for lack of 
fuel, every worker in those plants can ` 
charge the coal strike with so many days' 
wages, his wages.. It has cost him a new ~ 
pair of shoes, or a new suit, or a sack of 
flour, in addition to making his own win- . 
ter supply of coal scantier and more ex- - 
pensive. E 

You might think that a street-car strike 
would not have this particular reaction, : 
but just think it over. Take a subway | 
strike in New York City, for instance: - 
Hundreds of thousands of workers aré un- 
able to reach their shops, or stores, or , 
offices. They may lose only an hour or 
two, or they may lose a whole day of work. - 
And lost work is lost money! For work 
means production. And reduced production ; 
Wes means increased cost of living. 

For example, here is one of many outside : 
losses causcd by the printing strike in New 
York City: Some of the shops closed had 
a large business in printing catalogues for 
commercial firms. k is the custom of some 
of these firms to depend almost wholly on 
these catalogues to sell their goods. 

The whole manufacturing program of 
hundreds of these concerns was held up 
because they could not get out their cata- 
logues. It is estimated that these firms 
employ over 500,000 people, and indirectly 
give work to 1,000,000 others. Thus, the 
strike of only a few thousand men in one 
industry affected 1,500,000 in other lines - 
of production. And remember that back 
of this 1,500,000 are still more men and 
women whose work and earnings suffered. 

It is these indirect losses which make the 
cost of strikes so tremendous. They 
out in endless ramifications, which finally 
reach into the pockets of practically every 
one of us. . Everybody has some loss to 
make up because of them. And when 
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the goods will move ! 


The Oldsmobile Economy Truck is taking the kinks out of many a tangled transportation 
situation, in businesses of every kind, every day. 
The big, nationally known truck operators as well as the individual merchants and farmers, 
recognize it as the truck that means business—more business, better business. 
"There's a twenty-two. years’ reputation behind the Oldsmobile Economy Truck—but it’s 
building its own reputation. 
Four-cylinder, valve-in-head engine; deep channel section frame; internal gear drive; 
complete electrical equipment; 35x5 pneumatic cord tires. 
Prices: The chassis, $1250; chassis with steel cab equipment, ready for mounting any type 
body, $1295; complete with express body, ready for action, $1350. Time payments, if desired. 
See the Oldsmobile Dealer. . 

OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 
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T. VALENTINE'S Gift Supreme. 
A richness of chocolate coating — a 
piquance of flavor-treats within —a 
purity absolute—and a memory of the 
charm and delight of old-fashioned 
Southern cooking in every box of 


Lunae 


ais THE CANDY OF 


QU» * 


will be mailed postpaid upon receipt of $2.50, 
NUNNALLY'S. ATLANTA 
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Your House in Order 


OU express yourself through the interior of your home. If 

your furniture, woodwork and floors are allowed to become 
dull and grimy your home will present an unattractive appearance. 
Clean, brightly polished woodwork is a joy to the eye and 
reflects a well-ordered home. 


All furniture — woodwork and floors should be polished occasionally with 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax. It imparts a beautiful, artistic lustre of great 
beauty and durability. It gives a hard, dry, velvety polish which’ will not 
collect dust or show finger-prints and heel-marks. Johnson's Wax cleans 
and. preserves the varnish — prevents checking and cracking. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax polishes perfectly over. any finish — varnish, 
shellac, oil, etc. It forms a thin, protecting coat over the varnish 
similar to the service rendered by a piece of plate glass over a 
desk, table or dresser-top. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax is made in paste, liquid 
and powdered form. Use Liquid Wax for polishing 
furnitute, leather goods, woodwork and automobiles. 
We advise the Paste Wax for polishing floors of all 
kinds — wood, linoleum, tile, marble, etc. 
Johnson's Powdered Wax will immediately 
put any floor in perfect condition for dancing. 


Your dealer has **JOHNSON'S " — don't 
accept a substitute. 


JOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 


Paste - Lroutd ~ Powdered 
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MV Io [Ti is great winter pleasure to step into the snug Moon w 
m. Sedan—or Coupe—to feel the same warmth you e 
RIA left behind around the old familiar fireplace—and ta 
AN drive where pleasure or duty dictates—in all the X 
*e |W comfort of these delightful living rooms on wheels— N Y 
i | 4 feeling all the pleasure of extravagant motoring with NIS 
LI none of the regrets of reckless spending. wee 
ee an . i ea 
A Like all Moon cars— these closed models are priced Ins 
y within the realm of reason. N j 
VIA AAI 
/ NI 
i A Built by MOON MOTOR CAR CO., St. Louis, U. S. A. Y | 
Coach work like a fine, : Powered by Red Seal 
ME celis ae wwered by Red Se 


Seats like splendid sofas. J Motors. 
Colonial design through- -P Exquisitely equipped 
out. ' = 


with every convenience. 
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everybody starts to make up losses, the 
level of all costs rises. 

Take the harbor strike in New York 
City in October: Perishable food, which 
could not be delivered, and which there- 
fore spoiled, was a total loss to the ship- 
pers, or the consignees, as the case might be. 

In the third week of this strike, the ship- 
ping authorities estimated that it was 
costing $1,500,000 a day! And this was 
aside from the expense of maintenance and 
interference with other branches of busi- 
ness. There were 625 vessels tied up in 
the port of New York. Many of these idle 
ships, tied up to the docks, were costing 
their owners from $300 to $1,000 a day for 
dock rental. This was in addition to 
money paid out for idle officers and crews, 
and the other expenses which went right 
on, without any income to offset them. 

Here is just one curious instance of the 
way strikes affect you in ways you do not 
suspect: Because of the tie-up of shipping, 
the supply of quinine ran short, and there 
was great anxiety over this shortage in 
case the influenza epidemic broke out 
again. Many other drugs were scarce for 
the same reason, and higher prices for 
them were predicted. Over $3,000,000 
worth of essential oils were held up, and 
many of them bz-ame very scarce. '. 

Building materials were delayed, with 
the result that contractors lost money, 
workmen were idle, and the construction 
of new houses, stores, and offices—the 
only solution of the high-rent problem— 
was held back. 


S ANOTHER illustration of how these 
circles of loss widen out, let us take 
the police strike in Boston: 

The striking police force numbered 
about 1,200 men. If we suppose that these 
policemen have families, taking the usual 
average of five members, there were 6,000 

ersons directly affected in that one group. 

ut this is only a starter. In the second 
circle, those indirectly affected, we find 
the 5,000 state guardsmen who were called 
out to take the places of the policemen. 

Most of the guardsmen have dependents 
of their own. But even suppose that the 
employers of these men continued to pay 
them while they were on duty in Boston, 
thus preventing their families from suffer- 
ing. Asa matter of fact, many of the men 
did lose work or pay, and a fund of around 
$1,000,000 was raised by public subscrip- 
tion to care for those dependent on them. 

But in any case, their work was lost. 
Many employers paid men and received 
nothing in return. The men who had not 
been employed lost what they might have 
earned. And the people as a whole were 
deprived of what these men would have 
produced. 

Even this does not complete the cost 
account. "We have still to reckon the 
merchants and other business concerns 
affected by the absence of protection dur- 
ing the days of rioting. There was actual 
loss of property; and there was an even 
greater loss due to the disorganization of 
the whole population. That one strike 
has cost the people of Massachusetts at 
least several million dollars. 


Earlier in this article, I used the ex- 
pression “a strike epidemic.” Such an 
epidemic counts among its victims an 
enormous number who get the contagion 
simply because it is in the air. 

he strike spirit becomes a poison which 
permeates the whole country. It affects 
the work of the man who is not striking. 
It foments discord even where there is no 
reason for anything but harmony. It 
lowers the vitality of industry as a whole, 
resulting in a somewhat vague, but vast, 
loss of energy. The slowing up of produc- 
tion, due to this insidious contagion, is 
beyond reckoning. It is appalling 

And this circle reaches even outside the 
boundaries of actual business and affects 
the whole people. The maid in the kitchen 
reads of restaurant employees striking for 
shorter hours and higher wages. She gets 
the microbe of discontent herself. She 
does not stop to analyze the benefits of her 
own economic position. She “slacks” her 
work, lowers the degree of her service, in- 
creases her demands, and reduces the peace 
and comfort, and therefore the efficiency, 
of every member of the household. 

School children hear their parents talk 
of strikes in industry and they decide to 
use the same weapon. In October the stu- 
dents at a well-known university struck 
because they didn't get a holiday to cele- 
brate a football victory! We have had 
teachers’ strikes and pupils’ strikes and 
janitors’ strikes and policemen’s strikes 
and butchers’ strikes and bell-boys’ strikes 
and—well, I don’t think the preachers 
have struck, but they seem to be the only 
ones that are immune. 

So the poison pervades the whole com- 
munity, causing a mental and spiritual let- 
down which is responsible for a financial 
loss mounting up to billions of dollars. So 
long as this loss continues, the cost of liv- 
ing must stay at an abnormal height. 

te is in this direction that we as indi- 
viduals can do something to reduce the 
price we pay for strikes. Leaving out all 
question of whether they are right or 
wrong, those of us who do not strike can 
at least help ourselves and others by keep- 
ing our own end up. Whatever our work 
—and every human being ought to do 
some constructive work—we can put our 
whole energy in to it. Without taking sides 
on the matter, or even if we do take sides, 
we can lessen the consequences to the 
country as a whole by doing our own best 
to increase production in our own lines. 

For in that increased production lies our 
salvation. Short rations mean high rations. 
One pair of shoes won’t take care of four 
feet. One suit of clothes won't cover two” 
bodies. One meal won't feed two mouths. 
If we are short of food and clothing and 
houses, we will be forced to bid against 
one another to get what there is. 


PERHAPS you do not realize how star- 
tling is the result of a shortage in 
production. You can see really terrible 
examples of this in the case of crops. In 
1914 the cotton crop was over 16,000,000 
bales. The next year it was about 30 per 
cent smaller. But the average price for 
cotton increased about 60 per cent. In 


1917-18 the world production of coffee 
was 14,833,000 bags. The next year it de- 
creased 9 per cent. But the price in- 
creased 68 per cent. In 1917, the flaxseed 
crop was 45 per cent less than it was in 
1916; but the price was practically roo per 
cent higher. 

You see, the results of a shortage in pro- 
duction are far beyond what you might 
think. The prices go up out of all propor- 
tion to the decrease in supply. 

One of the well-known. features of our 
business life in the United States is the 
periodic panics which sweep over the 
country. What causes these panics? Is it 
over-prodiiction, as some say? Not a bit 
of it! We have had our share of panics, 
but there never was one that could be 
blamed upon too much production of use- 
ful things. We got the panic habit away 
back in 1815, and we've been having them 
ever since. But every panic we ever had 
was the result of too many people lying 
down on their jobs. They didn’t produce 
enough—that was what' was the matter. 


STRICTLY speaking, there can be no 
production of goods which will exceed 
the amount which can be used. What is 
commonly referred to is not general over- 
production, but rather unbalanced produc- 
tion; that is, a disproportionate output of 
certain kinds of goods. 

The prosperity of the individual worker 
depends upon al orbes keeping up their 
part of the business organization. Let one 
group fall behind, and the whole machinery 
is thrown out of gear. Every branch of 
workers is absolutely dependent upon thc 
others. Suppose the shoemakers fail to 
produce enough shoes: not only must some 
of us do without shoes, but the people who 
would have sold their own goods to thc 
shoe workers will find themselves over- 
stocked with their own wares. For the 
striking shoemakers, without their wages, 
cannot buy what others are making and 
selling. On the other hand, if every class 
of workers will produce more good than 
they do now, every worker can have more 
and sell more. It is greater production 
per worker that produces prosperity. ` 

An epidemic of strikes is costly: Figst, 
because the strikers themselves cease to 
produce; second, because they force thou- 
sands of other workers to produce less; 
third, because they involve still more 
thousands—those who are engaged in 
selling.goods; fourth, because this slowing 
up of production affects those engaged in 
transportation; fifth, because all these peo- 

le who produce less, and therefore earn 
ess, lose some of their buying power, and 
this reacts on every storekeeper, on the 
wholesale dealer, and consequently on the 
manufacturer and his workers; sixth, be- 
cause such an epidemic causes widespread 
discontent, resulting in an almost universal 
loss of energy and efficiency. 

Analyzed in this way, the case against 
strikes is a black one. From the point of 
view of thewhole people, they must be con- 
sidered a very expensive method of adjust- 
ing industrial differences. If a better way 
can be found, it will put money into the 
pockets of practically every one of us. 


"Ir WE Divided All the Money—How Much Do You Think Your Share Would Be?" That is the question asked, 
and answered, in the magazine next month. The article, by George E. Roberts, of The National City Bank of 
New York City, contains facts which will amaze most readers. And they are facts which everybody ought to know 
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**'The Official Rules of Card Games" 
—a 250-page Card Playing Encyclopedia 
C ONTAINS the rules for over 300 different ‘games- —written in such 


a clear, easy-to-understand style that even a person who has never 

played cards before can quickly learn to play any game by simply 
reading the rules. It also contains many suggestions on good and bad 
points of play which will enable confirmed card players to materially im- 
prove their skill in any game. Sent postpaid for only 20 cents. 


BICYCL PLAYING 


CARDS 


—are too well known by card players everywhere to need any extended 
description. Their air-cushion finish, which prevents gumming and stick- 
ing; their large, easily-read indexes; and their superior quality, which 
makes them unusually durable and long-lasting—have made them the 
world’s standard for all general play. 


*"REVELATION''—the New Fortune Telling Cards 


There is no end to the fun that can be had with these marvelous fortune telling cards, é » 
Their weirdly accurate prophecies of the future will hold your interest as nothing else 
has ever succeeded in doing. One color back in tuck case, 50 cents per deck; o° A Dept. C5 
colored back design, gold edges, in telescope case, 70 cents. 9 The U. 
E e 
Be sure to send for the book, **The Official Rules of Card o * Playing Card ü 
Games” TODAY. 250 pages—300 games. Only 20 cents. T 99" Cincinnati, Ohio, $.A 
— w Windsor, Canada 
THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY ,2^. Yes Win A par ot 
© re 2 . te > r 3 ease send postpaid the new i- 
Dept. C-5, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. or Windsor, Canada gg cial Rules of Card Games." I enclose 20c. 
fis" manufacturer: of Con Bre ss Playing Cards, the art oN ` 
back, gold edge deck for par prizes, gifts, at »? ame...... 
A = Addre 
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whole of success for me—wanting. I 
wanted to write—and after | had wanted 
it hard enough and long enough, I wrote. 

I practiced law for a few months. It 
was something for which I was congeni- 
tally unfitted. The human side of the 
thing interested me—the folks in turmoil 
over line fences or broken legs or domestic 
infelicities. That was fine and enjoyable; 
but the drudgery and routine of examin- 
ing abstracts and of briefing cases was 
utterly distasteful. It was not what I 
wanted to do, and, hence, I could not do 
it well. I wanted to write. I did learn to 
blow beautiful smoke rings and started to 
write short stories—which ended in 
tragedy and were, patterned after Edgar 
Allan Poe. I wanted to write, but I did 
not know what I wanted to write, so I 
made a steady failure of it. 

I gave up the practice of the law be- 
cause it was distasteful to me, and, being 
distasteful, would not earn me a living. 
Newspaper work came next. I got a job 
on the Detroit "News," and it was a 
distinct step in the right direction. l 
| loved it, and I was a success. I was a good 
reporter, but I was a better feature man, 
that is to say, I was better at writing 
about the peculiarities of folks than about 
the more important routine of gathering 
news. l shall always be proud of the fact 
that I was a good newspaper man, and if 
you think this is boasting, go back and 
ask any of the old gang. I am grateful 
to that profession, and I am more grate- 
ful to my friends who labored with me 
and showed me how—to E. G. Pipp and 
to Malcolm W. Bingay. 

] reached the age of twenty-seven 
years and the salary of twenty-seven and 
a half dollars a week, and married. lt is 
my wife who has done more than any 
other influence to prevent me from find- 
ing out that I am thirty-eight. She 
represents one of my greatest successes. 


HOSE were years of fumbling about. 

I wrote fiction when I could find the 
time, and actually began to sell a story 
now and then to the minor publications — 
one for seven dollars, I remember; and, 
greatest success of all, one for sixty 
dollars. Long before this, I had de- 
termined to make my living by writing. 
It was the way I wanted to earn my living, 
and consequently it came about gradually 
that I did make my living that way. But 
the time was not vet. 

In the evenings after work I wrote a 
long story for boys which I sold the “The 
American Boy.” I had to sell that story 
because I had bought a house and agreed 
to pay two hundred and fifty dollars down 
when I moved in. This story introduced 
me to the best pair of friends I have had, 
Grithth Ogden Ellis and J. Cotner, Jr., 
owners of that juvenile magazine, and 
soon I became its assistant editor; I con- 
tinued to be an editor until five years ago. 
Singularly, I was a good editor —at least 
the magazine grew from insignificance to 
the position of a national institution dur- 
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Beautiful Homes 


within the reach ofall 


RE you doing without a 

home because you believe 

that a beautiful home is only for 
the wealthy? 


You ‘need do without it no 
longer. You can realize now your 
dream of a house that is as beau- 
tiful, as comfortable, and as con- 
venient as your home ought to 
be, however small. And this 
home is as easily obtained as your 
lumber dealer is accessible. 


'The Curtis Companies, manufacturers 
of guaranteed and trademarked Curtis 
Woodwork, make this possible. 


To bring this home within your reach, 
the Curtis Companies have retained 
Trowbridge & Ackerman, architects, of 
New York—authorities in the field of 
domestic architecture—to design a large 
number of houses for you to select from. 


And, to insure your home being beauti- 
ful on the inside, the same authorities 
have designed Curtis Woodwork to go 
into it. Your woodwork comprises the 


architectural “details” of the house, and 
upon the character of these rest largely 
the beauty, comfort, and convenience of 
your home. 


Curtis Woodwork is designed for 
houses of four different architectural ex- 
pressions — Colonial, English, Western, 
and Southern. Surely among these is 
just what you want. 


It is standardization that makes it pos- 
sible for you to obtain this woodwork of 
architectural character. The Curtis Com- 
panies manufacture all designs of Curtis 
Woodwork in darge quantities. This 
brings down the cost of production, and 
thus reduces the cost of good woodwork 
to you. 


Ask your lumber dealer about Curtis 
Woodwork. It will be supplied through 
him when you build. Ask him to obtain 
for you, free, a portfolio of “Better Built 
Homes;” or send the coupon below, with 
25c, and the portfolio you name will be 
sent direct. Each portfolio contains illus- 
trations of the exteriors, interiors, and 
floor-plans, with complete descriptions of 
thirty-two homes. Begin now to start 
action on realizing your dreams of a 
home of your own. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU, 3072-4072 So. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Detroit, Mich. 
Topeka, Kan. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Clinton, Iowa 


Wausau, Wis. 


Sioux sar Iowa 
hi Chicago, Ill. 


Dayton, 


EASTERN OFFICES AT PITTSBURGH AND WASHINGTON 
The makers of CuktiS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users. 
“We're not satisfied unless you are" 


LE 
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c 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home" 
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P 
Tis is a seven-room Colonial house 
designed for the Curtis Companies by 
Trowbridge t9 Ackerman. To the 
left is a vieto of the living-room, fin- 
ished in Colonial Woodwork, designed 
by the same architects expressly for 


Curtis Woodwork. 


This is a seven- 
room house in the 
Western expres 
ston, which also 
has its own dis- 
tinctive Curtis 
Woodwork. 


The plan of this 
house is identical 
with that of theCo- 
lonial home above. 
lt is finished 
throughout with 
Curtis Wood- 
work of English 


A cozy six-room 
home of South- 
ern type, which 
is finished with 
Curtis Wood- ! 
work designed 
especially for it. 


Doors and Entrances Mantels 
Windows Wall Paneling 
Window and Door Frames Dining Alcoves 
Stairways Porches 
Built-in Furniture Exterior Woodwork 
Interior Trim Shutters 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3072-4072 So. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 


| Enclosed find ............... cents, for which please send 
me Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VI (3, 4, 
| 5-room houses), 25c; Portfolio of Better Built 
Homes, Vol. VII (6, 7, 8-room houses), 25c. (Please 
| check the one you wish ) 
| 
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Street or R. F. D... 
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DEPENDABILITY 


Atlas Cement 


is the ideal building material for 
homes of moderate cost—perma- 
nent, fireproof, requiring no repairs. 


And for the finish coat of stucco— 
ATLAS-WHITE, used alone for 
pure white or with color aggregates 
for any desired color scheme. 


Write for literature te'ling when and why 
to use ATLAS—On The Job. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia Savannah 
Chicagu Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 


NET WT, 94185 


AT A5 O46 votos , 
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ing the years I had charge of its editorial 
side. But all the time I wanted to write 
for a living, and all the time I was writing. 

At last I arrived at a point where | 
thought I could manage it, and resigned 
from my very pleasant position and re- 
moved to Vermont. At last I had what I 
wanted—I was a man who wrote fiction 
for a living. It was the achievement of 
an ambition, but it marked only the 
spann of my success as a writer. 

p to this time I only knew that I 
wanted to write, but not what I wanted to 
write. Both are necessary. You must 
have a distinct speck in the distance be- 
fore you and o toward that speck and 
toward no other. Your ambition must be 
definite. If you don't know what you 
want, you won't get it. If you do know 
what you want, and if you want it hard 
enough, you are sure to get it. 

I fade the discovery that the most 
interesting thing in the world to write 
about is folks—not Poesque automatons 
in a plot of horror, but real, everyday, 
genuine folks, like Jake the milkman, 
and Miss Wilkins the milliner, and the 
man who runs the sawmill, and the old 
fellow in the post office, and rich Mr. 
Riggs who owns the railroad—all folks 
with ordinary, understandable human 
emotions, functioning in their natural 
element. I discovered that human beings | 
can’t help being interesting. I discovered 
that if you think of a group of folks and 
set those folks into a story, you don’t need 
to bother about the plot. They work it 
out themselves. From the moment of 
that discovery until to-day I have been 
going ahead, grasping my ambitions one 

y one, only to discover that they were 
no longer my ambitions, and that I 
wanted something better, that lay a speck 
in the distance. 

I had learned how to want and I had 
learned what I wanted. Things had be- , 
come definite for me. 

There are the facts: I have written 
some dozen books, and I have no idea | 
how many short stories. I have written 
them about folks because I like folks. I. 
like to know folks and to talk to folks ; 
and to hear their stories and their opin- 
ions. I was born with a capacity for 
liking people, which is a very important 
thing. It is much better to be able to 
like everybody than it is to be liked by 
every . You get more solid value out 
of it. if. you like folks you appreciate 
their capers, humorous and tragic, and you 
see stories or novels in every one of them. 
I believe that the mere ability to like folks 
is a great personal success for anybody. 


[ HAVE liked wig those books and 
stories. If I hadn't liked it I wouldn't 
have done it. I couldn't. I wanted to 
write them, and so I enjoyed writing 
them. It isn't drudgery for me to write. 
Somehow, the stories appear to come 
almost automatically—such as they are. 
I write a great deal, and never feel the 
need of vacation from writing. If I get 
away from it for a few days I am in a 
hurry to get back to it. I think this is 
use I wanted to write so Dany that 
the mere wanting has turned that form of 
labor into pleasure. . 
In my own inventory and appraisal, I 
think I can say my eighteen years have 
n a success, because they have been 
progressive; every year has been a better 


SE NINO 


IN MEMORY 
of Our FALLEN HEROES 


FOUNTAIN is an appropriate memorial to 

preserve for all time the memories of those 
brave men who gave their services and lives 
that Liberty and Democracy might live. 


The continuous flow of water is expressive 
of the unbounded zeal and courage with which 
America’s Sons went forth to battle. 


Such a picturesque memorial in any city 
would carry an inspiring message to future 
generations. 


Its light gray color, its fine texture and its 
enduring qualities adapt Rock of Ages Granite 
to this type of memorial. 


4 
A request will bring a booklet telling the 
story of Rock of Ages Granite. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Quarriers of 


Rock nf Ages Granite 


Please Refer to Quarries at 
BARRE, VERMONT 


The Granite Center " 
of the World 
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A Mott SILENTUM for the Home 


HE Mott SILENTUM 

quiet-action closet justifies 
its name. There is literally 
“not a sound beyond the bath- 
room"—no embarrassing swish 
and gurgle of flushing waters 
to be heard outside of the 
room. 


The SILENTUM is a well- 
built, good-looking fixture of 
moderate price. 


Only 12,500 Rapids are included 
in this Price Drive! Act Quick! 


Write me today for my special low price. I have made these 
offers betore just as the department stores do. The big 
difference is that when you buy from me you get abso- 
lutely the rock-bottom factory-to-kitchen price, Try my 


- Fireless 


Cooker 


for 30 Days at my risk. 
Saves fuel, time, labor, 
worry. Makes the cheaper 
cuts of mest more tender 

Aluminum 


ddress 
Wm. Campbell, Pres. 
The Wm. Campbell Co. 
Dept. 197, Detroit, Mich. 


If you are planning to re- 
model your present home or 
build a new one, a visit to the 
Mott Showroom in your city 
or vicinity will prove stimu- 
lating. See list below. 

Ask for copy of our Bath- 
room Book, sent for 4c. 


THE. J.L. MOTT 
IRON WORKS 
Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth St. 


t Boston + Des Molnes 4 Bt. Lonis 
Pitteburgh Houston, Tarne 
rsen s Om, c, f Balt Lake City 
anta on, = 
Jacksonville, Fia. — Indianapolis Fl Paso, Texas 
+ Philadelphia + Detroit f Kansas City, Mo. 
Seattle 4 New Orleans Dayton, Ohio 


MOTT COMPANY, Limited 
t Montreal, ¢ Toronto, Winnipeg 
Canada 
MOTT 00. of CALIFORNIA 
t San Francisco los Angeles 


MOTT SOUTHERN CO. 
+ Atlanta, Ga. 


f Showrooms equipped with model Uathroesms 


Cash’s Woven Names 


Guaranteed to launder without fading or running of col- 
ors. Your name can be woven in Red, Blue, Black and 


Navy, into a fine linen tape. Easily attached. 

Your orders filled in a week or ten days.thru your dealer, 
or write us direct for samples and order blanks, Any in- 
dividual name: 3 doz. for $1.00; 6 doz. for $1.50; 12 dos. 
for $2.25; 24 doz. for $4.00. 

J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
26 Chestnut Street South Norwalk, Conn. 
Canada, Brantford, Ont. 
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year than the one that preceded it, and 
every year has seen the birth of a new 
crop of ambitions, minor and major. I 
have gone further in my trade than I 
dreamed I should go when I was twenty— 
further than I had the sense to want to 
go when I was twenty. Every year some 
cant of. mine has brought home its divi- 
dends in money or happinessor reputation. 
But each year has ended Suh myself 
unsatisfied, and wanting more. 

I do not mean more money, for I can 


| conscientiously say that money is one of 
| the lesser rewards; at best it is only a 
| sort of decoration pinned on the shirt of 


success. I have never written a story, 
and thought while I was writing it that 
it was to earn me this or that sum of 
money. I like to be paid and well paid, 
and I feel that I am entitled to be well 
paid because I have worked long years to 
learn my trade, and because I have al- 
ways tried to give the best I have to 
give. But the money consideration is 
minor. I like money, and I like lots of it, 
because it is a pleasant thing to have, but 
I do not count it as anything but a sort 
of scale of weights and measures used by 
human beings in estimating the actual 
worth of what I do. 


S TO my actual achievements as a 
am wholly — dissatished. 
Twenty years ago I would have been 
satished if I had known that I would 
accomplish what I have accomplished. 
But no story has ever turned out to be as 
good a story as I wanted it to be, nor as I 
thought I had conceived it. No novel 
has turned out to be the novel I started 
in to write, hoping it would turn out to 
be a piece of literature worthy to rank 
with the best. In that I have failed. But 
it is what I still want, and want very hard. 
I want it hard enough to get it, I believe, 
and I am going to go on wanting it harder 
and harder until the last note of the last 
violin has died into silence. 

L am conscious of one thing which gives 
me satisfaction, and that is that I have 
worked hard, that I have not skimped my 
work, and that every piece of work I have 
turned out has represented the best thing 
I was capable of doing at that time. None 
of it has come up to my hopes nor to my 
desires, but I have been honest with my- 
self and with my public and my publishers. 
What they have had from me, and what 
] have had from myself, has been the 
best I had to give. It is the only way to 
work. I do not understand how a man 
can commit sabotage upon himself. I 
do not see how a man can write a story 
in a manner that is not his best, any more 
than he could deliberately lop off his usi 

I try always to put myself in the position 
of being able to prove what I write, whether 
it Is a character, a situation or a plot. ... 
I didn't begin to be a successful writer 
until I found out this was the formula— 
to write about folks you know and things 
you know. Beauty of expression, the 
word skill of Walter Pater, means nothing. 
I would rather describe haltingly a real 
living character who would make some- 
body laugh or cry or say, “I knew a feller 
like that,” than to deal with the whole 
Olympus of soulless Greek gods in the 
most exquisite and limpid English of 
which the human pen is capable. 

After all, the real critics are the folks. 
You may be hailed as a master by a 
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: TRUSCON STANDARD BUILDINGS 
H 


Any Length of Building varying by 2 ^t 
Heights. curb fo'eave. 7-10" or //*6 


CONTINUOUS LANTERN 12:0” WIDE 
CAN BE PROVIDED AT RIDGE 


Widths-$s0-52-56 58- 60 64 
68-70-74-7B- BO- 84 - 90 


TYPE 3M 
Widths — 60 — 64'—68:- 70 —74 
Boes —90 
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TYPE 4 


' (4 Bays d» 20) 


"I. 
Widths "OO (4 aeys @ 25°) 
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SAWTOOTH TYPE 
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Exterior and Interior of Truscon Standard Building (Type 3 with 
Lantern) 90 ft. x 100 ft., The Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Order a Truscon Standard Building for its 
Fireproofness, Daylighting and Economy 


Leading industries, when in need of fireproof, 
daylight buildings select ‘T'ruscon Standard 
Buildings, not merely becausé they simplify the 
building problem and save time in erection, but 
for their definite economy. They cost less than 
any other type of permanent construction; they 
also are more useful and have greater salvage 
value. For being constructed of unit steel panels 
including walls, doors, etc., they can be enlarged, 
or reduced in size, or removed to another 
location without loss. 


For factories, warehouses (see above), for ma- 
chine shops, tool rooms, hospitals, dining rooms, 
paint shops, garages, etc., Truscon Standard 
Buildings are widely used by such well-known 
companies as the U. S. Aluminum Co., Packard ` 
Motor Car Co., Postum Cereal Co., American 
Car & Fdry. Co., Atlantic Refining Co., Penn- 
sylvania R. R., American International Ship- 
building Corp., American Can Company, also by 
the U. S. Government. Furnished in practically 
all sizes and types to meet individual requirements. 


Write today for complete information and estimates, indicating type of building desired —use coupon if convenient, 


TRUSCON 


STANDARD & BUILDINGS 


PET EE ders Write your name and address in margin below 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, 0. 
Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Metal Lath 
Steel Buildings 


Reinforcing Steel 
Steel Windows 


Pressed Steel Cement Tile, Etc. 
: Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio t 
i Send catalog and information on type...........0eeee0005 Truscon Standard Building................ eene ft. : 
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"CJhe finer the home — 


the more it needs Upson Board" 


Test Upson Board! 
Prove its superiority 


‘1. Whittle or saw 
it! It looks, feels 
and works like 
lumber. 


2. Break It! It's 
nearly twice as 
strong as other 
be 8. 


3. Paint it! One 
coat on Upson 
Board does the 
work of two on 
other boards. 


4. Official Gov- 
ernment testing 
machine proves 
Upson Board 
withstandsbreak- 
ing test of nearly 
400 pounds to the 
square inch. 


5 Approved 
stretching ma- 


nearly twice the 
tensile strength 
of average board. 


Better than plas- 
ter for walls and 
ceilings—espe- 


**TF I had m$ way, every fine 

home I build would have 
walls and ceilings finished in 
Upson Board. 


“It makes the smoothest, flat- 
test and most permanent walls 
and ceilings of any material I 
know of. i 


“It is the modern way to 
build walls and ceilings of last- 
ing beauty in every kind of 
building, new or old 


Beautiful Decorative Effects 
No wall lining will lend itself 


to more artistic decoration or 
enhance the beauty of your 
rooms to a greater degree. 


The panels may be of any de- 
sired dimensions — may run 
from the floor to the ceiling 
— or may be used in com- 
bination with frieze or wain- 
scot. 


They can be finished in soft, 
dainty tints or deep, rich 


shades — with an appropriate 
stencil, if desired, in some 
the rooms. 


And paneling: is deserved! 
popular! If you will recall, s 
most every ideal interior you 
have ever seen pictured in maga- 
azines has had paneled walls 
and ceilings, whether marble, 
plaster, steel or wood. 


Splendid Painting Surface 
Upson Board has the finest 


inting surface of any wall 

rd on the market — and a 
better surface for paint than 
plaster and other materials. 


It is so good that many paint 
manufacturers use Upson 
Board to demonstrate the 
quality of their paint products. 


Costs Less to Finish 
Upson Board comes to you sur- 


face filled or primed, ready for 
immediate decoration. There is, 


however, no wax or paraffin in 
Upson Board to cause paint to 
spot, peel or blister. There is 
in some wall boards. 


Upson Board is cheaper when 
applied and finished even 
though it may cost a trifle 
more at first. 


Not Like Other Boards 


Impartial tests on official ma- 
chines show that Upson PROC- 
ESSED Board is nearl 
twice as strong as other 
boards. 


Genuine Upson Board has the 
famous BLUE center and each 
panel also bears the Upson 
trade mark on the back. For 
your protection insist on the 
genuine. 

Write for samples and booklet. 
Address The Upson Company, 
41 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


UPSON 


cially for re-cover- UPSON 
ing unsafe or un- Processed 
sightly plastered BOARD 
shines SO. Made by the The Upson 
nee vase Nf tioncm Fibre Board B p] a Company 
Authorities Lockport.N.y. 
THE DEPENOAGLE BOARD WITH THE FAMOUS GLUE CENTER 
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hundred or so of the so-called élite. It 
is no good. If you can translate a real 
emotion to a million; if you can make a 


million laugh, or hold their breath, or | 


forget their troubles for an hour, that is 
something. If you can do it greatly— 
that is everything to the writer. To do it 
greatly, that is my want. I may never 
realize it. Probably I never shall; but I 
shall have the satia Ata of wanting and 
trying and working. 

I think the thing that gives me greatest 
pleasure in my work, and which is my 
most valued success, is to realize that a 
story of mine, let us say a serial printed 
in some magazine, will be read by a couple 
of millions of folks. It will take each of 
them half an hour a week for a month for 
six or eight weeks or months. That means 
I have given to the world a million hours 
of enjoyment, or relief, or forgetfulness, 
or interest per instalment, and eight 
millions of hours of pleasure, or amuse- 
ment, or forgetfulness, with the whole 
story. That is a worth-while reward. It 
is worth working to earn, and mone 
cannot pay for it. ... Think of it! Wit 
a book of average length, done accordin 
to my present unsatisfactory ability, 
seem to be able to introduce into the 
world eight millions of pleasure hours— 
of hours pleasanter than they would have 
been if I had not written. : 
[™ thirty-eight. My youth has gone, 

though I cannot make myself realize 
it. I am more than half used up. I have 
never accomplished what I set out to 
perform. . .. And I have only twenty years 
more to want in. It sounds like failure in 
the past, and hopelessness for the future. 
Maybe it is. But I have got where I am 
by wanting, and keeping my eye on the 
speck in the distance. I have always got 
what I wanted hard enough. I believe I 
shall get whatever else I want, if I can 
make the want strong enough. . . . Other 
things I have wanted have come. Other 
ambitions have been satisfied. I believe 
it is a natural law with inevitable con- 
sequences. . . . Therefore, I shall succeed. 

he Editor says I am a success, and 
therefore interesting to his readers. If 
I am a success—and undoubtedly I am 
to a certain degree—it is because I have 
wanted well and diligently. 

“Seek, and ye shall find; ask, and it 
shall be given you.” Everybody is 
familiar with that old utterance. tt is 
exactly what I have found to be true. 
That verse might have been taken as the 
keynote of this bit of writing. . . . But 
you've got to seek hard and ask hard, and 
supplement it by putting in a decent 
number of working hours a decent num- 
ber of days each and every year. The 
success the Editor says I have came just 
like that. I wanted. 


ANOTHER “Scattergood” story by 
Clarence Budington Kelland will be 
a feature of the fiction appearing 
next month. Also Bess Streeter Al- 
drich contributes a new chronicle of 
the delightful Mason family—‘‘Mar- 
cia Mason’s Lucky Star’’—and there 
are other good stories from the pens 
of Wilbur Hall, Cora Schilling Law- 
son, Lewis Parsons and Edison Mar- 
shall 
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REPAIR BREAKS - STOP LEAKS WITH 


SMOOTH: ONcenéir nor 


like iron. At Hardware and General 
Stores. By mall add sc for postage. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO, 
Jersey City, N. J., U.S.A. 
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OW many times Lyon have said it in spiking of your cherished home— 
but usually of the unique floor plan, the decorations, the furnishings, 
and the many other personal conveniences and comforts you would 

have rather than the building material you would use. That was a secon: 
consideration—if it was a consideration at all. 


Exterior beauty, durability of construction and economy of maintenance are 
even more important attributes of the home. 


If the interior of your ultimate home is beautiful and gives full expression to 

ur personal preferences, then should not the exterior walls be equally beauti- 
ul and. at the same time be built of an enduring material which will fully 
protect and preserve the interior? Stucco, Face Brick, or Stone over walls.of 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


poras exterior beauty and enduring 
n planning a home the average builder does not seem to realize full 
are dependent to any extent on the building material used—that 
a part more important mere protection. " 
Homes with walls of Hollow Tile have many decided advantages, economies and comforts not 
possible in homes with walls of ordinary construction. They are much coolerin summer and 

more economically heated in winter — due to the 
two or more d air spaces in each unit of the 
wall — and for this: same reason they are always 
\ free from dampness. Their first cost is practically 
| the same as that of well-built frame buildings— and 
it is the last cost. Hollow Tile houses are permanent 
and do not require constant iring and painti 
to stay depreciation—expensive items which must be 
counted these days. 


are fire-resistive 
carry a low insurance rate. 


row T—Ó Our new book, ““ HOLLOW TILE FOR THE HOME,” 

3 mh oeaan 5 SV will tell you more about this economical and permanent 
ZA. - AUCI TEEN PN building material. It is illustrated with actual photo- 
pt n nm SESE graphs of Hollow Tile homes built in avery bert of the 

8 — CENE pp country. If you are planning a home, this free book 


rotection as no other building materials can. 
that physical comforts 
walls of a house play 


will give you much good building advice and many 
-f valuable plan suggestions. 


7 And when you build of Hollow Tile be sure that 

local lumber or building material dealer 

urnishes "MAsTERTiLE." Hollow Tile so trade- 

marked is the product of a member plant and 

indicates material manufactured in accordance: ^. 

with Association standards. It is your pro. * 
tection; insist on getling it. 


A 


OCIATION 
Representing America’s Leading Manufacture gr $ : 
By this trade mark MASIERIILE you shall know it ! 


fü WEST WASHINOTON STREET, CHICAOO, ILLINOIS 


RoSan Rolling | 
Bath Tub ihe 


Full size white enamel tub, nickeled 12 
gal. tank. Closes up In space ° ft; ayare. 4 
On casters—roll ít anywhere, Héater 


Dozens of household and 
motor repairs easily made 
by anyone at small cost. 
Save dollars—the free 
SMOOTH-ON Book No. 6 


tells how. 
60z.25c 1 Ib. 50c 


Easy to apply 
as putty—iasts 


attachment for kerosene, gasolene or 
gas. Water heats quickly, waste drains 
through hose attached to tem- ~ 

or permanent outlet. Sim- 


. Write for eat- 


Closets and Wash- . 
stands. No 
Plumbing Required. 
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carried in most 


PITTSBURGH 


An Oil Stove as Cheery as an 
Open Fire 


THE *SUCCESS" ROUND 
WICK OIL HEATER 


A Brand New Type of Oil Heater that is not 
only Convenient and Economical but also De- 
pendable, Efficient and Mighty Attractive 


EROSENE is the answer to the uncertainties of 
Coal and Gas. It's Plentiful—Clean—Easy to 
Get—and furthermore it's Practical. With a SUC- 
CESS HEATER you can use Kerosene for a reliable 


and inexpensive day-in-and-day-out fuel all winter. 


SUCCESS HEATERS are made with Copper 
Plated Reflector. Bach, thus producing in an Oil 
Heater the same cheerful radiance thal makes Gas 
and Electric Heaters so attractive. 
not all: Success Oil Heaters are as efficient 
as they are good looking. The two burner size, for 
instance, will heat a room 12 x 14 feet for 15 
hours on one gallon of oil. Moreover SUCCESS 
HEATERS are Odorless, Safe and Clean. 


Made in One, Two and Three Burner sizes and 
ood Furniture and Department 
Stores. Ask for it by Name so that you will be sure 
of getting the efficient SUCCESS Round Wick, Center 
Draft Burner. If your dealer hasn’t his stock in write 
us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass & Glass Co. 
Dept. 9 
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But that's 


Trade Mark 


Look for this Label 
It Signifies 
Efficiency 


PENNSYLVANIA 


How to Attain Your Desires 


Are you prospering? 

Are you happy? Healthy? Wealthy? 

Is your home a home, or a family jar? 

Is your profession or business living up to the real YOU? 
Do you know how to win friends and attain your ends? 


New Thought Will Help 


New Thought will help you attain your desires as it has helped 


millions of o 


rs who have tried it before you. It costs just 10 


cents (coin or U. S. stamps) to give New Thought a trial. 
For that 10 cents you can get one of the greatest New Thought 


klets ever written. 
dear ones out of the swamp of mediocrity and on the road to 


This book shows you how to get yourself and 


our 
health, happiness and prosperity. It is called 


How to Promote Yourself 
By Wallace D. Wattles 


Elizabeth Towne 
Editor of Nautilus 


"How to Promote Yourself" is the booklet of 
which Leigh Mitchell Hodges of the Philadelphia 


North American said: 
“Ie is the BEST right-thought 


preachment I read, 
and T ve browsed over a bushel of ‘em. Unless I em blind 


to the real meaning of the term it is ‘He 


But we will do still more! As sure as “How to 


Promote Yourself” is the helping hand to the attain- 
ment of desires, so NAUTILUS MAGAZINE: of New 
Thought is the monthly mental nudge you need to 
k ou ever moving onward to t achievement. 

izabeth Towne and William E. Towne are edi- 
tors, and Orison Swett Marden, Edwin Markham and 
Dr. Frank Crane are among its contributors. 

So if you will send us 10 cents we will not only 
send you “How to Promote Yourself," but a month’s 
trial of NAUTILUS. Send NOW and for prompt action 
we will include a copy of "How to What You 
Want,” which explains what New Thought is. 


The reading of our advertisement has been the turning point in lives of thousands. 
But it is action that wins. So send 10 cents for the two booklets and month’s trial of NAUTILUS today. 


The Elizabeth Towne Co. 


Dept. B-31 Holyoke, Mass. 


Who Dropped the 
Monkey Wrench on 
Your Head? 


(Continued from page 14) 


a rainbow while they examine a suspect. 
If they decide to trail a machine until it 
lands, they may lose it in a fog, or it may 
be speedier than their own. If they do 
“nail” the pilot when he comes down, he 
may turn out to be an anxious husband 
literally flying to the bedside of a sick 
wife, or the employee of an enterprising 
firm delivering a hurry-up order for goods. 

The thing 1s a serious problem. Think 
of the diamonds a single unscrupulous 
aviator can bring in duty free if he can 
cross the border and land without detec- 
tion. And there are other unpleasant 
possibilities in the future; such, for in- 
stance, as the use of the aéroplane in 
quickly transporting a criminal hundreds 
of miles from the scene of his crime. 

This is not a fantastic idea, by any 
means, as the following case will prove. 
An army aviator in England was under 
arrest for flying low over Chester. While 
he was awaiting trial, he was taking exer- 
cise one day, under guard, and the two 
men approached some machines which 
were about to depart for Ireland. The 
man under arrest got into one of these 
machines and escaped. He was later 
captured and court-martialed. The 
chance of more dangerous criminals ar- 
ranging in advance to make their "get- 
away" by aéroplane is not remote. 

How are we to guard against these 
possibilities? What regulations have been 
made to prevent such offenses? Aviators 
do not have to follow roads which you can 
watch and guard. They can go so high 
that you can neither see nor hear them. 
The height that can be reached by 
aéroplanes is known as the “ceiling,” and 
this ceiling is at present six miles high, 
with the probability of its being lifted to 
ten miles in the near future. 

The whole question of preventing 
aérial “crimes” and aérial escapes from 
justice may seem hopeless to you. But 
the great factor in solving it will be this 
one unalterable fact about flying: A 
machine must go up from the land and it 
must come down :o the land. Further- 
more, an aéroplane cannot be folded up 
and put into the pocket, it cannot be 
hidden in the cellar, nor behind some 
bushes. For some time to come, an 
aéroplane is bound to be conspicuous by 
its novelty, and a pilot will be a marked 
man. But there are even now definite 
regulations which, if enforced, will make it 
possible to trace the movements of every 
machine. 


REAT BRITAIN has established 

national regulations to govern avia- 
tion; and those which will be adopted in 
other countries, including the United 
States, will doubtless follow their main 
provisions. Rules made by the Interna- 
tional Federation are already enforced 
in this country by the representatives 
of the Federation, and have been rec- 
ognized by the courts. There are cases 
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where a fine of two thousand dollars and 
suspension for one year have been sup- 
ported by the courts. But government laws 
are necessary, and will soon be a fact. 

The main points in the British regula- 
tions—which will doubtless be our own— 
are these: 

No aircraft shall fy within the limits 
of the country, or over the waters ad- | 
jacent thereto, unless it has complied | 
with the following conditions: | 


1. It must be registered. 

2. It must bear the prescribed registration 
and nationality marks, affixed or painted on it 
in the prescribed manner. ; 

3. The certificate of registration, and the | 
license of every member of the personnel, must | 
be carried on the aircraft. 

5. No mails shall be carried without the 
written consent of the Postmaster General, and 
no wireless apparatus shall be installed or used 
without a license from the Postmaster General. 

6. Regulations as to general safety, lights, 
signals, and other rules of the air, must be ; 
complied with. 

7. The aircraft shall not fly over any pro- 


| 
| 
hibited area. NOTED FOR QUALITY 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


I will briefly summarize the more im- 
portant remaining points so that you can 
see just how you will be protected. An 
aircraft is not allowed to carry passengers 
unless it has been certified as airworthy, , 
has been periodically overhauled has been | 
examined before each flight, and all regu PURCHASES MAYBE MADE BY MAIL 

I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lations complied with. 


r MUST not depart from, or land at, 
any place other than a licensed aëro- 
drome, or a government oné. 

An aircraft shall not fly over a city or 
town, except at an altitude which will 
enable it to land outside the city or town, 
if it should be forced to descend. No per- 
son in an aircraft shall do trick flying, or 
exhibition flying, over cities, towns, or 
populous districts. Such flying is pro- 
hibited at regattas, races, or any similar 
event, unless it has been specially arranged 
for in writing by the promotors of these 
affairs. Flying at low altitude, or in dan- 
gerous proximity to persons or dwellings, 
1s prohibited. 

t is forbidden to drop, cause, or permit 
to be dropped from aircraft any article 
except ballast, as authorized by the rules. 

Aviators must produce their licenses, 
log books, and certificates, on the request 
of any officer of the law. These officers 
have the right, at all times, to enter an 
aérodrome, or any place to which access is 
necessary for the purpose of enforcing the 
regulations. 

o foreign military aircraft may fly | 
over, or land in, the country, or on the 
adjacent waters, without the express in- 
vitation and permission of the Govern- 
ment. <Any Belin aircraft flying over 
the country must comply with.the nation- 
al regulations after its first landing. 

The only defense accepted for a failure 
to observe these laws is to prove that the 
failure was due to stress of weather, or 
to some other unavoidable cause. The 
penalty for not complying with any of the 
regulations, except for unavoidable cause, 
is a fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, imprisonment of not to exceed six 
months, or both. 

But, of course, if any person on an air- ' 
craft is detected in any other illegal act, : 
such as smuggling, he suffers the penalty | 
for that crime also. l | 

Licenses and certificates can be can- | 
celed if reason is shown for doing so. 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 “STREET 
NEW YORK 


Cotton inside— 
wool outside! 


Here is cotton comfort with wool warmth, in a 
medium weight sock. 


This sock is so knit that the fine soft cotton yarn is thrown 
inside next to the skin, while the outside is warm smooth- 
knit worsted. Ien't that a splendid way to make a winter 
howe? Color, a rich, dark oxford gray. A handsome sock 
in color, texture and weight; and extra durable. 
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1920 ATLAS wa ws FREE 


Tothe readers of American Magazine who take advantage of this'offer now madein connection with 


Webster's New International 


WORDS OF RECENT INTEREST 


barrage, Bertha, blighty, 

sheviki, camouflage, Lewis gun, 
Liberty bond, Sammy, soviet, tank, war 
bride. These are but a few of the thousands of 


late words—all clearly defined in this great work. 


— The Merriam Webster 


A Complete Reference Library in Dicti Ferm—with nearly 3,000 
pages and type matter equivalent to all in 
a single volume, in Rich Full Red Leather, or Library Buckram Bind- 
ings, can now be secured on the following remarkably easy terms: 


THE ENTIRE WORK (WITH COMPLETE 1920 ATLAS) 


DELIVERED for $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week (in the U. S. and Cazada) 
ON SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 
In Thickness 


Reduced About One-Half "em 
Y India-Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior India 
paper. This edition is only about one-half the 
thickness and weight of the regular edition. Size 12% 
in. x 9% in. x 2% in. Weight 8} lbs. 


Regular Paper Edition 

Printed on strong book paper of the 

highest quality. Bize 12% in. x 9X in. 

x H^ in. Weight 15% Ibs. Both edi- 

tions are printed from the same 
plates and indexed. 


Over yo Vocabulary Terms and in aa; 
dition 12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 
30,000 Geographical Subjects, besides 
thousandsof other references. Nearly 3 
pages. Over 6,000 illustrations. 

The only dictionary with Uwe New Dirided 
Page, characterized as “A Stroke of Genius." 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


Highest Award) given to dictionaries at the 

anama-Pacific International Exposition 
was granted to Webster's New International 
and the Merriam Series for superiority of 
educational merit. 


Anzac, ace, 


Boche, Bolsh. 


To those who mail this coupon at once 


is the 1920 "New Reference Atlas of the 


"Te have this werk in the homo is lice sending the whole family to college.” 
World,” containing nearly 200 pages, with 
128 pages of maps beautifully printed in 


The ATLAS colors with marginal reference indexes 


late Census Figures, Parcel-Post Guide, Late War Maps, etc., all 
handsomely bound in red cloth, size 10K x 1354. 


Waco viuo rry BS EAN OE Ree 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other invest- 
ment securities. This firm was founded in 1865 and we 
have always endeavored to recommend to our clients 
conservative investments. As members of the New 
York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are prepared to 
execute orders for the purchase or sale of securities on 
a cash basis in large or small amounts. 


A circular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kaddexr,Peahbody Co. 


a7 WallStreet 
New York 


2 115 Devonshire St. 
Boston 


Now, just how will these regulations be 
applied? And how can they be made 
effective from your point of view? An air- 
craft will have to carry the equivalent 
of the automobile plate that gives the 
license number of the machine. All ve 
well—but can you read it? If the day is 
clear, and the machine not more than two 
thousand feet in the air, and you have 
good vision, and the sun isn’t shining in 
your eyes—yes, you can. 

But machines are not supposed to fly 
as low as two thousand feet over towns. 
If they are very heavy ones, they must 
keep much higher. So when a machine 
ts over your town you cannot read its 
icense number, any more than you can 
read an automobile plate that is half a 
mile off. 

If you are an “air cop,” a sky policeman, 
you can read the license number if you get 
close enough. But at your approach, a 
pilot can "give her the gun" and, if he 
is speedier than you, leave you behind. 
Or he can go into a spinning nose dive and 
drop so fast and so far as to escape you. 

One help in this difficulty will be to 
compel every aircraft to carry a radio 
telephone, and to give its registered num- 
ber on request. 

The real safeguard is in the fact that a 
machine must leave the ground and re- 
turn to it. It is when it is on the ground 
that the craft, the cargo, and the passen- 
gers, will be accessible. The country con- 
stable, the bicycle policeman patrolling 
the highway to catch the speeding motor- 
ist, any ofhcer of the law, can, and will, 
demand from the persons on a plane which 
comes down in his neighborhood that they 
show their licenses, certificates, permits, ' 
and so forth. He will require them to 
state where they have come from and to 
what point they are going. These facts 
will be reported by him to the proper 
authorities, who will find out if they have 
been correctly given. 1f not, the machine 
will be reported far and wide, with a 
description of the plane itself and of the 
occupants. 


S THE laws which apply to traffic in 
the air may not seem so personal to 
yous just at present, I will give them only 


‘briefly. However, your personal interest 


in them will come sooner than you expect. 
Aside from the professional flyers, there 
are in this country at the time of writing 
this article over five hundred private 
owners of aéroplanes, and orders for more 
than five hundred additional- machines 
have been received by the manufacturers. 
This is within less than a year after the 
restrictions on civilian flying were removed. 

We have mapped eight “airways” in 
this wun, ey are literally the high- 
roads of the sky, and air travelers are 
expected to follow them as closely as 
possible. Each highroad is divided into 
three levels, the “interurban,” the “inter- 
state," and the “international.” 

This division into levels minimizes the 
chance of your encountering other mach- 
ines in a fog, or at night, and so makes 
flying safer. For the same reason, each 
level is divided in two “one-way” streets. 
In each case, you must keep to the right 
half of the highroad, just as you do 
on the ground. Each half, or one-way 
street, is thirty-five miles wide, so that 

ou won't drift over onto the other side. 
he whole highway is eighty miles wide, 
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the ten-mile belt in the middle being a 


sort of invisible parkway, as on many | 


boulevards, to keep the two streams of 
traffic apart. 

This system of levels was worked out 
for aérial patrol during the war. The 
fighting squadrons were sent out to 
protect the photographic and artillery air 
squadrons at different levels, over differ- 
ent sectors, and the plan worked well. 
Aérial policemen will do their patrolling 
in the same manner. 


T HAS been proposed to put the 
registration of aircraft and the kening 
of aviators in charge of the Department of 
Commerce. Temporary legislation to this 
effect was suggested in February, 1919; 
but it was decided to wait until the re- 


ports of the Aëronautical Commission at | 
the Peace Conference could be studied, so | 


that our national aérial laws would har- 
monize with the international ones. In 
the meantime, the matter was left largely 
to the various aéro clubs to control. 
Here is an example of what they have 
had to deal with: Last summer when the 
second Pan-American Aéronautic Conven- 
tion was held for a month at Atlantic 
City, passenger flying became popular, 
sod everybody was keenly interested. 
But one warm day, when the planes— 
half a dozen of them—kept going con- 
stantly from early morning until late at 
night, disturbing afternoon naps and keep- 
ing people awake until the wee, small 
hours, We citizens protested. The com- 
plaints increased in number until the city 
authorities referred them to the Atlantic 
City Aëro Club. The Club defined the 
limits of what it called District No. 1, and 
required aviators flying over that district 
_which included the heart of the city and 


the Boardwalk—to maintain an altitude | 
of twenty-five hundred feet or higher. | 


Any town annoyed by aéroplanes flying too 
low above it can make the same regulation. 
I think I have pointed out the main 
things in which the general public is in- 
terested. You want to know your rights 
to the air, and whether you have any re- 
dress if an aviator causes you annoyance, 
loss or injury. 
You have 70 right to the air, except to 
the tops of the trees or buildings on your 
roperty. You cannot prevent an aviator 
fea flying over you, or your property, 
e comes so low as to endanger 
- either. But if he causes you injury or loss, 
and you can prove that he did so, you can 
sue him for damages and probably recover 
them. Remember that the air is free— 
above the limits just mentioned. If you 
object to an aéroplane passing overhead, 
don’t go and get your shotgun and try to 
pepper it—as some annoyed individuals 
actually have done! It has a perfect right 
to be there. The thing you can do is to 
use your influence to have national, 
state and municipal laws for the regula- 
tion of air traffic of all kinds. 


unless 


“THE Most Extraordinary Counter- 
feiting Case I Know Of," by John E. 
Wilkie, ex-chief of the Secret Service, 
is a story of how a remarkable con- 
spiracy of criminals was detected and 
every member of the gang brought to 
justice. Itisa truestory which reads 
like romance. 
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Another cup 
please! 


—and another 
cup at night time 
doesnt hurt if its 


INSTANT POSTUM 


Unlike coffee, Postum doesnt 
keep you awake or fuss up your 
nerves. It’s a healthful drink. 


At all grocers—No raise in price. 


Dialogs, Monologs 
Musical Readings 
Drilis, Pageants 


Vaudeville Acts 

How to Stagea Play 

Make-up Goods 

ableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 
Recitations, Pantomimes, Minstrel Material, Speakers, 
Commencement Man full of New Ideas and Plans. 
Catalog T. $. Denison & Co., Dept. 73, Chicago. 


Printing Cheap 


4 (7 )Larger $25 Job press$1UU. Save money, Print 
Ex for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
S SUAM Write factory for presscatalog. 1 Y P E.carde, 
Pew etc, THE PRESS CO., 0-30, Meriden, Conn. 
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Ask the Man Who Wears the Button - 


What you will get out of the U. C. T. will be 
in direct proportion to what you bring to it. 


The U. C. T. was founded in 1888 as a Commercial 
Travelers’ fraternal and insurance organization. Now, 
sales managers are also eligible to membership. 

: At that time, it had six members and a fund of $60. Today 
its membership is more than 83,000; its total resources are 


$1,235,000; and it has paid in accident and accidental d - 
fits $8,077,732.40. va en 


In 1904, the U. C. T. obtained an amendment to the National 
pank pey Dew making Commercial Travels preferred cred itore; 

th many improvements in ir livi eling - 
ditions—and is striving for still more. ee ee T 


The U. c. T. knows neither creed nor politics—its 
sole object is to promote the interests of Commercial 
Travelers, Sales Managers and their families. 


For further information, write to 
Walter D. Murphy, Supreme Secretary 


The Order of United Commercial Travelers of America 
Columbus, Ohio 555 Subordinate Councils— In All Cities 
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You, Too, Can Earn |f 
$100 to $150 per month | 


Asa 
*"NEW WAY" TYPIST 


“Two Down in Front 
for This Evening" 


(Continued from page 61) 


of the first balcony, want front-row seats 


| in New York, let the cost be what it may. 


They have charged off that hundred or 
thousand dollars on the day of their de- 
parture, and they expect to arrive home, 
; completely broke—but happy. 

As in every other luxury business, 
there is another factor of importance: 
I mean human pride. The modern theatre 
is small enough, and well enough arranged 
so that the play can be pretty well en- 
joyed from almost any seat. But will the 
man who can afford to be in the first three 
rows be content to run his chances in the 
balcony? Not much, Wealth has a double 
advantage: it enables one to enjoy the 
good things of life, and it proclaims to 
everyone else the fact that one is able to 


80 to 100 Words a 
Minute Guaranteed 


Learn at Home— 
10 Easy Lessons 


A wonderful new method of 
acquiring skill on the typewriter - " oF 2 
has been discovered. Almost over night it has revolutionized the whole typewriting situation. Al- 
ready thousands of stenographers and other typewriter users who never exceeded thirty to forty 
words a minute are writing 80 to 100 words with half the effort and with infinitely greater accuracy 
than they ever could before, and they are earning salaries increased in proportion. 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT Don't confuse this NEW WAY in typewriting with any system of the 
past. There has never been anything like it before. It is as different 

from the old touch system as day is from night. Special GYMNASTIC Finger-Training Exercises 
bring results in DAYS that ordinary methods will not produce in MONTHS. It is the greatest step in 
typewriting since the typewriter itself was invented—already its success has become nation-wide 
DOUBLES AND TREBLES SALARIES Among the thousands of operators who have taken u i 
this system are hundreds of graduates of business eck: | 

leges and special typewriting courses—many were so-called touch writers—yet there has not beena |f 
single one who hasn't DOUBLED or TREBLED his or her speed and accuracy, and the salaries 
have been increased from $8 to $15 a week (their former pay) to $25, $30 and even $40 weekly. 
And the NEW WAY is AMAZINGLY EASY for any one—there are only 10 lessons and they can |P 
be quickly learned at home. |. 
NEW WAY BOOK FREE We cannot describe here the principle of this new method. But we have pre- 
red a book which tells all about it in complete detail, which is FREE to those 

interested. It isa big 32-page book brimful of eye-opening ideas and valuable information. No instruction book 


ever written, no matter what it cost, ever told so plainly the real WHY and HOW of expert typewriting. 
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If you are ambitious to get ahead 
make your vak, easier—if you "o to put a money I The Tulloss School 
in your pay envelope—get our catalog at once. It wil 2472 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
a revelation to you as to the SPEED and SALARY that l p $ a : 
is possible to typists. Mail coupon NOW, before you Gentlemen: Please send Free NEW 
forget. Address I WAY in Typewriting Book. 
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‘The one real profession 


enjoy them. 

Ihe humorists would like to have us 
; think that women are more ruled by their 
pride than men; but personally I do 
not believe it. In fact, when I see the 
harmless little follies of hard-headed 
, business men I wonder how many of the 

jokes that are made about women really 

ave their foundation in men's efforts to 
| hide behind the dresses of their wives. 

*You know, Mr. McBride, it doesn't 
make any difference to me where I sit," 
they will say to me; "but my wife just 
won't go to the theatre if she can't be in 
the first six rows.” Or, “My wife is just 
a little hard of hearing,” or, “You know 
my wife doesn’t see very well, so we must 
be near the front.” A thousand times we 
have heard those same phrases; and 
always we accept them at their face value, 
and remark that any sacrifice is little 
enough if it contributes to the happiness 
of the ladies, God bless 'em! But deep in 
our own hearts we smile a little over 
these blind wives of middle-aged men; and 
these deaf wives of men whose own hear- 
ing is so perfectly normal. 


i BUT whatever our suspicions, we never 
| let anyone suspect them. For every 
, good man has to use his wife as an excuse 
at some time or other; and it is the part 
of good husbands to stand lovally to- 
gether. Even on rainy days, when the 
excuses fly thick and fast, we receive them 
all in good humor. Most of our tickets are 
sold in advance, so that the weather does 
not vitally concern us. But whenever the 
clouds begin to gather about noon, we say 
| to ourselves, "Now, get ready for the 
epidemic of sick wives.” And, sure 
enough, the telephone begins to jingle, and 
strong men’s voices will say, “ Awfully 
sorry I can't use those tickets to-night, 
McBride; my wife has just 'phoned me 
that she is not feeling very well." So we 
cancel the sale, and the men who don't 
like toget their feet wet go home to their 
apartments and light their pipes and 
settle down, often to bear the reproaches 
of wives who probably don't give a rap 
about the rain and secretly have a good- 
natured contempt for the little subter- 
fuges of the alleged stronger sex. 

Like every other business, ours has its 
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hazards—sometimes they are very big | 
ones. We have to be forever vigilant | 
against what we call a “plant.” A show 
opens in Philadelphia, and within the 
next few days fifteen or twenty friendly | 
folks drop in to tell us what a whirlwind 
success it is, and how we ought to load up 
heavily on tickets. When we have heard 
that five or six times, we begin to suspect 
that there must be something pretty bad 
about the show. 

A certain proportion of new plays open 
on Broadway; but the usual custom is to 
try them first “on the dog"—the dog 
being Springfield, or New Haven, or New 
London, or any other town within con- 
venient distance. The two favorite 
"dogs" are Stamford and Atlantic City. 
When a show is to open in any of these 
places, my brother Will, who does the 
purchasing, goes out to see it, and decides 
whether we will take twenty-five tickets 
a night for two weeks or two hundred a 
night for eight weeks, or whatever he 
thinks the show will stand. 

Forty years of experience in helping 
people with their amusement problems 
has left us with a pretty high regard for 
the character and habits of the average 
American man and woman. It is his own 
wife or daughter that you see with a man 
at the theatre in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, not some other man’s. And 
the plays that people want, and that 
make the most money, are clean, old- 
fashioned comedies. 

The first night of a show on Broadway 
brings its own special type of followers. 
There is a certain group which prides 
itself on never missing a first night, on 
being always just a bit in advance of the 
crowd. Diamond Jim Brady, of Broad- 
way fame, was one of these. He was 
almost a part of the scenery at every 
first-night performance—or at the second 
night, if two shows opened on the same 
evening. Men saw him always at the 
theatre, and assumed that it was the real 
Diamond Jim whom they saw; but only 
those who did business with him knew 
that he would be at his office at eight 
o'clock or eight-thirty the following 
morning, no matter how long the evening 

ight be. And the man whom he had 
left at one o'clock in the morning might 
be the same man to whom Diamond Jim 
would sell a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods at one o'clock the next 
afternoon. 


"THE critics are there on the first night, 
of course; and their criticisms adorn 
the morning newspapers and are read 
by the producer and all the actors and 
actresses. Whether the public reads 
them must be a vexing question in the 
minds of the critics themselves. For 
plays which they have praised in extrava- 
gant terms have a habit of failing just 
like other plays; and the list of shows that 
have made fortunes, after the critics had 
damned them to instant extinction, is 
startlingly long. 

Of course we have our losses: a show 
goes bad and finds us with a liberal supply 
of seats that no one will buy. In show- 
producing, nothing in the world is sure. 
* Lightnin'," which has run in New York 
the past two. seasons, was looked upon 
as a probable failure the second night, and 
dragged along between life and death for 
some time. "Bought and Paid For" | 
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Where Credit 


is Made 


The National Bank of 
Commerce. in New York 
is a manufacturer whose 
product is credit. 
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of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York 
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got off to such a bad start that Brady 
seriously considered closing it up. It was 
partly my brother's belief in it that 
persuaded him to continue. He liked it 
and bought heavily; and in time it 
gathered momentum and was a big 
success. 

I never doubted that “Lightnin’” 
would win, after I had my father’s 
verdict. He is an old man now and does 
not go to the theatre as often as he once 
did bile he went to see that play. After- 
ward, I asked him what he thought of it. 

“It’s fine!” he said. “I saw it thirty 
years ago." 

“But you couldn't have seen it," I 
protested. "[t's just a new show this 

ear. 

“That’s all right,” he answered. “It’s 
‘Rip Van Winkle’ over again. It’s a good 
old show.” 

And he was right. The new shows that 
go biggest are the old ones. A clean, 
simple story, based on the fundamentals 
of human experience, is what people like 
to see. Those stories are the dac thing 
in the world; and they are never old. 


OF COURSE the thing that impresses 
one more each year is the univer- 
sality of the theatre’s appeal. Of the 
country's great men almost all find 

leasure in the theatre. The elder Mr. 

organ was a constant patron, and Mrs. 
Morgan continues even now to attend. 
Run down the list of celebrated names 
and you will find most of them “among 
those present" in the boxes or the few 
first rows. Harriman was a notable 
exception. He seldom attended the 
theatre, but he more than once used our 
little store at 71 Broadway as a hiding 
place in which to escape unwelcome 
fellow travelers. 

“Excuse me a minute, I want to stop 
in here,” he would say to the men whose 
company was no longer wanted. And to 
us he would explain: 

“I just want to stop a minute until 
that fellow gets by." 

John D. Rockefeller, Sr., is another 
who has been seldom seen at the theatre. 
Colonel Roosevelt's attendance was very 
infrequent as compared with the recotd 
of either Mr. Taft or Mr. Wilson. But 
when you have named these you have 
pretty nearly covered the prominent 
absentees. More and more big men are 
finding that the charm of the play has a 
healing magic in banishing the worries 
of the business day and putting the mind 
into condition for an untroubled night's 


sleep. 

New York has about forty first-class 
theatres in operation. In each of these are 
two hundred especially desirable seats— 
eight thousand in all. And every night 
there are one hundred thousand men and 
women who want those seats. Our 

roblem is to divide a hundred thousand 
into eight thousand in such a way that 
everyone will be satisfied. We succeed 
better, on the whole, than would seem 
possible; for the average American is a 
pretty reasonable being if the case is 
explained to him frankly. 
ich and poor, young and old, we 
watch them come and go. And if there 
is any more attractive business in the 
world than ours, which consists in helping 
them with their evenings of pleasure, I do 
not know where a man would find it. 
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Blunt Nose 


(Continued from page 63) 


bill, or even than digging trap-door spi- 
ders, tarantulas, vinagroons, from their 
dens; better than anything, Quick Foot 
loved to run. 
. t was born in him. It is his nature. 
Since he could remember, even when he 
was a wee thing with the covey and no 
taller than the span of a man's finger and 


thumb, Quick Foot raced madly, poeu: | 


with his juvenile kin or with others who 
accepted his challenge. 

To run—run—just to run—was the 
most wonderful thing imaginable! 

He had wings, certainly. But why use 
them? His legs were so beautifully strong 
and nimble and tireless—why, indeed, 
should he, Quick Foot, trouble to fly? 

As he stood a moment, listening, he 
decided he would run to the trail and 
watch. 


GKINNY RAWLINS, riding from 


Capaline out to the Twin Springs, 
sixty miles it was, to learn if there was 
water yet for the cattle of the Double 
Bar L, hammered Old White Eye, the 
pinto he rode, over the sod at a rolling, 
ground-eating gallop. 

He must keep moving. After a while 
the sun would be blazing fiercely out of a 
burnished mid-summer sky. Now it was 
cool and—well, it paid to be pushing 
ahead. 

Skinny was dreaming. He delighted in 


dreams. At noon he would “snack” at | 


the Springs, to-night sleep at the “Hun- 
dred and One,” to-morrow back to the 
Double Bar L and Saturday—wow! Fol- 
som! Folsom—and Manilla Endora, the 
waitress, the yellow-haired, blue-eyed 
waitress at Mother Allen’s Café! Skinny 
was fond of dreams. They shortened long 
tides, made saddle-leather softer, turned 
night guard into a joy. 

he heels of Old White Eye beat a 
rhapsody of rhythm to the ears of Quick 
Foot. Ah! here was speed, endurance, a 
runner worthy a race! 

Silent as a shadow, Quick Foot shot 
into the trail fifty feet—as if the distance 
had been measured—ahead of the gallop- 
ing pinto. Matching his speed to the lope 
of A horse, Quick Foot swung into his 
stride. Sideways he ran, his head cocked 
over, as if looking back. 

Skinny saw him. At peace with all the 
world and willing to chance an adventure, 
he said, addressing the bird skimming 
over the trail a few yards in advance. 

“All right, little feller! I'll just give 

ou a run for your money! Old White 
Eys fresh, an' we'll see who takes to the 
grass or the chaparral first!” 

Quick Foot flicked his tail and ran— 
ran—ran. 

Skinny slackened the speed of his horse. 

uick Foot adjusted his pace to match. 

he sharp-pointed rowels sunk in the 
flanks of the broncho and Old White Eye 
leaped to a run. Quick Foot darted away 
like a flash—always that exasperating, 
tormenting fifty feet in advance. 

For a mile, two miles, three miles. 

“TIl be damned if you ain't got nerve,” 
Skinny remarked to the saucy tail gpeed- 
ing along ahead of his horse; “but we'll 
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The Shower Bath 
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ingly. 
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see. You're going sideways already!” 
The trail branched. Quick Foot dashed 
to the left, to the north, toward Del 
Christo range. The Twin Springs were to 
the right, east and south. But Skinny 
followed the bird, holding White Eye to 
a steady gruelling gallop. 
Seven—ten—twelve miles, the race be- 
tween the horse, guided by man, and the 


‘little brown bird, running for fun, con- 
| tinued. 


Sweat lathered the sides of the 
broncho, his breath came in jolting grunts, 
keeping time with the beat of his hoofs 
on the ground. Quick Foot ran—ran— 
ran—a brown streak streaming silently 
over the trail. 

Almost they were at the foot of frown- 
ing, massive old San Miguel. The Black 
Boulder, half way up the slope, warned 
Skinny of duty neglected for sport. 

"Hell! you win!" he exclaimed with 
mingled disgust and admiration as he 
checked his panting horse. “Twelve 
miles off the trail—an' forty yet to go! 
All on account of a dog-goned bird an' a 
blame fool notion!" 

The race was ended. 


UICK FOOT, with a cackle of joy 

and triumph, circled nimbly a bit 
among the low cones of the prairie dog 
village at the side of the trail, then 
stretched himself luxuriously on the 
adobe earth, beaten hard and smooth by 
It was fun, glori- 


After a time Quick Foot explored, 
| catching here and there a spider, once a 
half-grown lizard that darted unwisely 
across his path, and again, from under a 
dry white bone, he pulled a centipede. 
Interesting, quite so, this prairie dog vil- 
lage. Yet, somehow,- it was strangely 
silent. A hush lay over it. It was like a 


| town deserted—or a city where pestilence 


or famine has been. Just here and there 
a lonely owl, sitting disconsolate and 
moody on the bare, hard ground; or a 
brown nose thrust furtively above the 
ring-shaped rim of a prairie-dog burrow. 
That was all. Positively it was weird, 
uncanny, shivery. 

Quick Foot wandered carelessly about. 
Suddenly he stopped short. His crest rose 
until it stood harsh and stiff over his 
shapely, alertly held head. Something in 
a rancid heavy odor that came to him 

made him walk lightly and listen, listen, 
while his eves searched keenly this way, 
that, in every direction. 

Up the slope of San Miguel he darted 
Paused, listened, and ran again. 

Pablo, lying dozing on the Black Boul- 
der, while his goats, safely beyond the 
crest of the mesa, shaded themselves be- 
neath scrawny piñon or ledge of rock and 
peacefully chewed their cuds, did not see 
Quick Foot cautiously, swiftly climbing 
the slope; nor had he seen Blunt Nose, 
the King, glide noiselessly out from the 
narrow slit beneath the boulder and creep 
across the little bench to the bed of 
gravel between the cluster of prickly- 
pear cactus, five yards away, and the 
great rock on which he lav. 

Blunt Nose himself, wonderful though 
his sight and keen his sense of hearing, 
softly whirring his rattles as he lulled him- 
self to sleep, heard nothing, saw nothing 
of the delicate, light-footed form flitting 


| from cover to cover, and listening, watch- 


ing, always drawing nearer. 
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Up past the Black Boulder Quick Foot 


ran. 

Ps-sst! Rigid as if turned to an image 
of bronze he checked himself. There— 
there was his Goliath! Sleeping, the mas- 
sive coils stretched indolently, comfort- 
ably, over the gravel! 

Then it was that Pablo opened his eyes. | | 
He did not know why. | 

“I keep still,” he said, telling afterward 
of the wonderful deed. “I open my eyes 
quick, pronto, 1 know not why, and see 
Paisano, Quick Foot, the road runner, 
standing so—this way— watching Blunt 
Nose, the mighty rattlesnake! I do not 
move—I say nothing. I look!” 


IGHTER than air Quick Foot circled | Ol d f hi Th ; ft 
lunt Nose. ce, twice, three times | |Hi m ed 
he went around the sleeping rattler—a | asnion r 


feathered Saint George appraising his 
Dragon. 


T is never out of date. A family that saves 


Then he darted to the bed of cactus m brings contentment to its fireside. And the 
growing five short yards away. Gently, | |B oftener you invest in sound securities, the easier 
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sounds, he began tugging at the flat, flaky, | | Y. doll : k 
spine-covered leaves. One by one, with | (f ou want every onar you invest to yield you 
his strong sharp bill he clipped them off. | IHi and yours a substantial return. For there is some- 
As large were they», perhaps, as the palm | JẸ thing almost sacred about your savings. 
of a lady's hand. Lifting a leaf in his bill, | JẸ We know how you feel and we realize our 


Quick Foot stealthily crept back to where 
the unconscious Blunt Nose lay fast 
asleep. 


responsibility when we encourage thousands of 


investors all over the country to come to us 


eee. as he dared he Sane amd laid e I for securities. 

cactus down. Back to the bed of prickly- | Ii UN : 

pear he sped, secured another dae slab | |Hi Before pis ke and IE UN es disci of 
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Foot became tense as the rock by which $ 
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again slept. 


More cactus Quick Foot carried, build- f A À 
ing higher and wider and firmer the wall | |Hi e The National City Company 
of spines—a barrier through which and | |i National City Bank Building, New York 


over which Blunt Nose could not possibly aai 
pass. Hn A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent offices 
A prison of death was he building. Here | |HÀ in the leading cities connected by over 10,000 miles of private wires. 
was the joke magnificent, the trick sub- | |B 
lime, the cunning of a master mind! 
Quick Foot, the road runner, the little 
bird, making captive the great King, 
even Blunt Nose, the mighty rattler that 
had ruled so long on the slopes of San 
Miguel! 

“Ah,” Pablo breathed; “he, Quick 
Foot, Paano, teach me—when you find 
your enemy asleep—fix him!” 

At last it was finished. Blunt Nose lay 


in a roofless corral of cactus. He was a CBE AN ARTI 
prisoner. Now was the moment for the 2 , : 
E ecanteach you 
grand finale. A^ DEAWING 
: NER Y7 + zoe gee 
RIPPING a flake of the cactus in his M boa ing spare ; m : 
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lest (hé sien boukepolhred, iced orsed by » 
eat. e sharp, hook-pointed, needie- art authorities. YEAR BOOK | 6%—Amounts to Suit 
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released, whips itself into a coil, Blunt | 


Nose piled into a heap ready for battle. | SCH@L‘APPLED ART 
With rattles whirring an incessant song | fbesepAnrBupe.No. 5 BATTLECREEK MICH. 


E.J. LANDER & CO. 
: GRAND FORKS, = 
DU NORTH DAKOTA G ES 
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TANAAN EU ZIEL E DA v] WA Zu ANAA | of anger, eyes like drops of liquid jet, 
head poised and swaying from side to 


side, mouth swung open till the fangs, 
dripping with deadly venom, gleamed 
white against its blood-red roof, he sought 
to discover this creature who dared such 
indignity against the King. 

Again and again Quick Foot leaped, 
dropping each time à cactus as he passed 
safely over the pile of sinewy coi]s. Al- 
ways a fraction of a second too late, a 
few scant inches too short, was the strike, 
wicked and furious, which Blunt Nose 
aimed at the brown shadowlike form 
above him. The cactus buried its spears 
| into the flesh of the rattler. He writhed 

under the unendurable torture of the 
stinging needles. Even he— Blunt Nose, 

the King—flinched, uncoiled, lashed his 

body this way, that way, to shake off the 

horrible agony. His rattles madly drum- 
^ | ming, twisting and turning his beautiful 
coils, he struck blindly, frenziedly, im- 
potently, at the torment he could not 
reach and punish. 

An hour the battle continued—strang- 
est sight seen ever on the slopes of San 
Miguel! At last, Blunt Nose, helpless 
despite all his marvelous grace and 
strength, racked with pain through the 
length of his subtle, beautiful body, his 
jaws spread wide in the rage of despair, 
arched his sinewy neck and with a savage 
lunge, while his rattles sung the defiant 
death-note, sunk his fangs deep into his 
own cruelly tormented flesh. 

His eyes closed, he locked his jaws in 
their fatal hold and fed the deadly venom 
into his own swelling veins! The sing of 
his rattles grew faint, and fainter still. 
Finally—a convulsive quiver, one last 
tremble—and the King was dead! 

Quick Foot dropped cactus on the silent 
body till it was covered under a mound of 
the forbidding spines. 

“Tu-run! Tu-run—cl—cllk!  Tu-r-rr- 


He chortled over and over. 


HEN, sure that his work was finished, 

: ig with a flirt of his crest, a saucy flip 

FH x ^ Ay TEX of his tail, he darted down the slope, past 

. the Black Boulder, and away over the 

t h trail along which he and White Eye and 

i Hey, Geor. e pa e T Q l Skinny, the cowboy, that morning had 
, , sped in their glorious race. 

Profaning wonderingly, softly, and in 

5 M i l 4 3B RO | HH E RS accents musically sweet and low, Pablo 

" slid fom ae parse Boulder With a 

stick ctus w 
of Poughkeepsie tick he prodded the*cactus under which 


Blunt Nose lay; and, convinced at last 
that the King indeed was dead, he ay 


famous since 1847 for the the rattles—fourteen there were and the 

e of bl e d ME E ar the ee tail. a 
re “ Ah, the beautiful gift for my Rena!” 
supp SSIon e pu ic an he Pu E gs dus mi px es 
y wonderful charm they wi uick 
priva te coughing Foot, Paisano—the fold runner, the little 
; : yb a them by the magnificent mur- 

, er 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER has writ- 
ten a wisely humorous article which 
will appear in The American Maga- 
zine next month with the title “I 
Wish I Had Not Been a Well-Frog." 
| Two types of people will chuckle at 
this article—those who have made 
| investments in worthless stocks and 
those who haven't. 
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Man-power! The sturdi- 
est brawn, like the keenest 


brain, is limited by the tools it uses. You 
couldn't be in five thousand different 


places tomorrow. Yet, by the use of the right 
tool, you can send your thought there—in fine form 

—at small cost. The Mimeograph will do that work 

for you in an hour. It duplicates letters, forms, blanks, 
drawings, etc., quicker than that work can be done by 
other means. No type to set—first copies ready within 

a few minutes—with many thousands rapidly delivered 
from a single stencil. Clear work, cleanly done! Just as good 
muscles do infinitely more when equipped with high-power tools, 
so do good minds widen the areas of their forces by the use of 
‘the Mimeograph. Let us show you what it has done in industrial 
and educational institutions throughout the world. Ask for book- 
let “C” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Push Stuff 


Direct dictation—under pressure against 
the clock—the “Royal” shows its mettle. 
Now you can give thanks for the sterling 
construction—for the sure-footed escape- 
ment that never skips’ a letter—for the 
“Royal” accelerating typebar that cannot 


jam. 
The “Royal” takes the strain off the 
operator and it can stand the strain itself. 
Typists prefer it—big business chooses it. 
The “Royal” ends the trading-out evil. 
Telephone for a “Royal” demonstration. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agenc es the World Over 


Chief European Office: 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 


UY, 


How I Feel About 
Marriage 


FIRST PRIZE 


| 
| 
| 


Fifty-Five Years of Happiness | 


AM a woman seventy-seven years old, 


and fifty-five of those years were — 


happy married years. 
man I loved, and that love has 
stronger with the passing years. 
is something grand and wonderful about 
it. 
it. I am always sorry for an unmarried 
woman. 

'There could be no trouble in married 
life if all had this wonderful love, because 
it covers all failings. I had plenty of 
faults, but my husband never discovered 
them. And he had none. We started in 
life poor, but rch in that wonderful love 
that ‘‘Passeth Knowledge.” 

All the trouble, all the sorrow, that 
comes to the human family, came to us, 
but love always helped us over all. I 
honored my iban next to God. As 
we began to walk the downward side 
of life, we often said ‘ ‘nothing can hurt us, 
while we are together.” 

But two years ago, my dear husband, 
who never gave me a frown, laid his head 
on my arm, and looked into my face for 
the last time on earth; there was the same 


look of love in his eyes, and he went to | 


sleep, “the sleep that knows no waking.” 
It is said there are no marriages in heaven; 
but I expect to meet my husband there 
and spend a long eternity with him. 
There could be no heaven to me without 
my husband there. If I had my life to 
live over again I should marry the man I 
loved. Our lives were wonderful in a 
great many ways, but I cannot tell them 
in this article. MRS. W. H. B. 


SECOND PRIZE 
Always a Smile and a Joke 


ELEVEN years of married life brings 
me to forty years of age, and I can 
truthfully say that I have had more 
trouble and happiness in those eleven 
years than in all pi rest of my life. 

Have I ever regretted that I was 
married? Many, many times have I been 
sorry. Not for myself, however, but for 
the girl who has walked on the snow with 
her shoes worn through to her bare feet, 
because there was only a little money in 
the house, and that had to go for food. 

She has cheerfully followed me wher- 
ever my work has led me. We have had 


I married the | 
rown | 
here | 


I would rather have died than missed : 


nice homes, and we have had nothing; | 


have sold furniture to buy food for the 
family, but never a cross word or a com- 
plaint has arisen from that cause. 

Quarreling has never bothered us, 
owing to the fact that we both have a 
„sense of humor and never get mad at the 
same time. And you can’t start much 
of a fight when the other party simply 
refuses to 


fight. t 
Two chiede of my working period is ; 


How I Feel About eT 
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“You’ve Gone ’ Way 
Past Me, Jim!” 


All day 
the boys had been dropping in to congratulate me on my 


“Today good old Wright came to my office. 


promotion. But with Wright it was different. 


“When I had to give up school to go to work I came to the plant 
seeking any kind of a job—I was just a young fellow without much 
thought about responsibility. They put me on the pay-roll and 
turned me over to Wright, an assistant foreman then as now. He took 
a kindly interest in me from the first. ‘Do well the job that’s given to 
you, lad,’ he said, ‘and in time you'll win out.’ 


“Well, I did my best at my routine work, but I soon realized that if 
ever I was going to get ahead I must not only do my work well, but 
prepare for something better. So I wrote to Scranton and found I 
could get exactly the course I needed to learn our business. I took it 
up and began studying an hour or two each evening. 

“Why, in just a little while my work took on a whole new meaning. Wright 


began giving me the most particular jobs—and asking my advice. And there came, 
also, an increase in pay. Next thing I knew I was made assistant foreman of a new 


department. I kept right on studying because I could see results and each day I was 
applying what I learned. Then there was a change and I was promoted to foreman 
—at good money, too. 


“And now the first big goal is reached—I am superintendent, with an income 
that means independence, comforts and enjoyments at home—all those things that 
make life worth living. 


“Wright is still at the same job, an example of the tragedy of lack of training. 
What a truth he spoke when he said to-day, ' You've gone 'way past me, Jim,—and 
youdeserveto. Heads win—every time!” 


Yes, it’s simply a question of training. 
Your hands can’t earn the money you 
need, but your head can if you'll give it 


X 7477, SCRANTON, PA. 
I Reglas: without psc me 
‘ore 


position, or in the subject which I mark 


a chance. ELECTRIC AL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
eet. hting and Ry y 
The International Correspondence Electric Wiring — Window Trimmer 


Telegraph Engineer 


Schools have helped more than two mil- Telephone Work 


---.----.---- — TEAR OUT HERE - - -------- 


i | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


, how I can Quality for the 


p 


lion men and women to win promotion, 
to earn more money, to know the joy of 
getting ahead in business and in life. 


Isn't it about time to find out what they 
can do for you? 


You, too, can have the position you 
want in the work of your choice, with an 
income that will make possible money in 
the bank, a home of your own, the com- 
forts and luxuries you would like to pro- 
vide your family. No matter what your 
age, your occupation, your education or 
your means—you can do it! 


All we ask is the chance to prove it— 
without obligation on y: our part or a penny 
of cost. "That's fair, isn't it? Then mark 
and mail this coupon. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
taman 


Beckie Shop Pract 
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Folios and Mapping 
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You buy this You add water You get this 


Mince Meat 
that is all mince meat 


A smart society woman earned quite a little money 
for a local charity with None Such Mince Meat. She 
added the water and put our mince meat up in glass 
jars. Her friends wanted to know where she got a cook 
who could make such good mince meat. 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“Like Mother Used to Make" 


Add 114 pints of water to our 9-ounce package and you have 
a pound and a half of home-made mince meat. "That's enough for 
one of those delicious, fruity, juicy mince pies that have earned 
. None Such its wide reputation, or for any of these recipes women 
are following to have something new, wholesome and appetizing on 
the table. 
What is home without a piping-hot mince pie every now and 
then? And how your men folks do appreciate a tempting new 
dessert or relish once in a while! 


None Such Jelly for Dessert—1 package of 
Jiffy-Jell (either lemon, orange, or loganberry), 
nuts and None Such Mince Meat. Before 
serving, cover top with whipped cream, sprinkle 
with finely chopped nuts and place a cher-y in 
center. 
None Such Pudding— Recipe unng left-over 
biscuits)—4 or 6 biscuits; 1 cupful dark corn 
sirup; 4 cupful inn n cu ful putas 
substitute; 2 egg-yolks; cupfuls of None Suc! 
Mince Meat; 2 egg-whites. None Such Pudding 
Soak biscuits in warm water until soft and 
add the other ingredients in the order given. 
Beat egg-yolks thoroughly before adding. Mix 
None Such Jelly ingredients completely, put in a well-oiled 
baking-dish and bake thirty minutes in a 
moderate oven. Make a meringue of the egg- 
whites, heap it on the pudding and allow to 
brown in the oven. 
None Such Sandwiches—Cut slices very thin. 
Make a filling of None Such Mince Meat, to 
which may be added onions, celery, pimentos. 
Use crisp lettuce leaf. 


None Such Relish—Mix None Such Mince 
Meat with green or red peppers and onions. 


St 4 Try other recipes printed 
SS on the None Such package 


aaa c W ardens PI 


None Such Sandwiches Merrell- Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. None Such Relish 


| 
| 


E 


nights, Sundays and all, with time only 
for the grind of the struggle to pay bills, 
and to eat and sleep. Mealy are at all 
hours, and the children must be kept 
uiet while Daddy slept in the daytime. 
Which worked the hardest, Daddy or 
Mother, keeping the house quiet? 

We have seen our dollar dwindle in 


| value so that it’s impossible to pay back 


| 


bills and feed and clothe our family. But 
there is a smile left, and a joke still to be 


| told, and the ever-abiding faith that we 
| shall win out, but not “alone,” for we lean 
| pretty heavily at times on the “One” 
|, above. 


When the blues start to get in their 
work on me and I go by myself, a little 
curly-headed girl will crawl into my lap 
and ask “Be you sick, Daddy? Me luv 
you,” and I will reply “How much?” and 
the answer is “fifty and a hundred and a 
penny." Who couldn't have faith and 
courage with all that wealth of love? 

Sickness, overwork, and worry put me 
out of the working game five months this 
summer. My pay ran onefor part of the 
time, but just as I turned the crisis the 
company discontinued it, and the grocery 
man stopped our credit. 

Worry must be avoided; but here were 
five children to be fed, not counting the 
fact that it was necessary to buy a great 
many things for me. But because we did 
not worry or have long faces and a hard- 
luck story, our friends would not believe 
but that we must have “a stocking" laid 
away. All that we could do was to sell 
such of our possessions as would bring the 
most cash; and in that way we are win- 


ning out. 

fe don't dare to think of the bills or 
how much we have gone behind. All that 
we can do is to meet each day's problem 
with a brave heart and a smile. Some- 
times the smile may be faint, but the 
heart isn't; so by and by the smile will be 
a regular one. 

]f success means money saved, a home 

aid for, or a flivver, we are failures, for we 
have none of these. But I have a friend 
who has all of these, and he would give it 
all to be a father. While if I had to part 
with my ''buneh of hoodlums” for his 
success, why, “nothing doing!” , 

Everything has been fifty-fifty with us; 
neither of us has had any more than the 
other, and the truth was always told, 
even when she told me that I only could 
last the week out, for she thought that it 
wouldn't be fair to tell me anything 
different. 

We have had troubles; we have had 
sickness, been disappointed in friends, 
have been deprived of good clothes and 
amusements, but this fact will ever stand 
out: We have been happy through it all 
and our hearts are still young. A. G. H. 


THIRD PRIZE 
Does Love Fly?—Not This Sort 


[ HAVE been married four years; not 
long enough, perhaps, to get a compre- 
hensive grasp of the subject of matri- - 
mony, but long enough to get pretty well 
acquainted with my wife. 

ir I had my life to live over again, I 
should not marry until I had made 
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An hour’s figuring—done in 
fifteen minutes 


How the Comptometer accomplishes this 
remarkable saving for the Lufkin Rule Co. 


In these days of high wages, clerk’s time is one of the 
highest priced raw materials a manufacturer buys. 


Any saving in time is well worth investigating, 
particularly where the saving is forty-five minutes 
out of every hour. 


Now read what A. C. Byron, Cost Accountant 
of the Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich., writes: 


“Handling figure work rapidly and accurately is the 
bugaboo of most accounting departments—but 
Comptometers ‘cleared the air’ in our organization. 
“We use two of these rapid-fire calculating machines 
for auditing accounts, preparing factory reports and 
figuring costs of our 20 different departments. Six 
experienced clerks handle the greater portion of this 
work and our two Comptometers are constantly on 
the go—jumping from one desk to another, adding 
here, subtracting there and multiplying at the next 
desk, and so on. 

“With Comptometers, this work is handled in one- 
fourth of the time that mental figuring would require— 
and our results are far more accurate, as errors are not 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 1700 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


MBES 


REG. TRADE MARK 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


continually creeping in from brain-fag. as was formerly 
the case when this work was figured mentally. 


“The value of the Comptometer has even spread to 

our factory, and occasionally time clerks, etc., come into 

the office to ‘do a little figuring’ on the Comptometer." 
No merchant or manufacturer who has figures to 
deal with can afford to put off investigating the 
Comptometer. 


It adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides with an 
accuracy that eliminates “‘brain-fag” errors, as Mr. 
Byron puts it. 

Its direct action keyboard permits of machine- 
gun rapidity of operation. Its Controlled-key 
feature makes errors from fumbled key strokes im- 
possible. If not made by Felt & Tarrant, 

A fifteen minute demonstration will it's nota Comptometer 
convince you of the time-saving, error- 
checking efficiency of the Comp- 
tometer. Put it up to a Comp- 
tometer man to show you. 
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Things that people like : 


“The Crisp, Inviting Texture of Good Paper” 


Among the inanimate things Rupert 
Brooke loved, he named “Firm sands 
; . grainy wood . . the crust 
of friendly bread " And he 
might well have added “The crisp. 
inviting texture of good 
There are few people who do not 
react favorably to a fresh, snappy 
bond paper—the sight of it—the 
feel of it. 

Systems Bond is the paper with the 
bank-note feel. Tough as rag fibres 
and genuine pete can make 


paper." 


Eastern Manufacturing Company 
owns not only paper mills, but its 
own pulp mills and timberlands. 
Systems Bond is nation- 
ally. Consult your printer about it 
—give him an order for letterheads 
on it. Also, ask him to obtain for 
you a copy of our free book “The 
Modern Manufacture of Writing 
Paper’, of value to every 
buyer. 


available 


paper 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer 
of a comprehensive group of pa- 


it, the sheet comes forth from its pers—a grade for every Bond 
envelope alert and “crackly.” Its and Ledger need—all produced 
knife-like creases spring open— under the same advantageous 
its very quality implies it bears osx conditions—and including the 
a message that is extra-personal. uy well known Pilgrim, Trans- 
Yet Systems Bond is not a paper m cript, Atlantic and Manifest 
of extravagant cost, for the Marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


New York 


enough money to provide all the necessi- | 


ties of life and a generous share of its 
luxuries. If I never made that much 
money, I should never marry. 

I'm not going to pull the old gag about 
love flying out the window when poverty 
comes in the door. That is all bunk. I 
know, because I’m there. 
to-God love is no more capable of fly- 
ing than is the Woolworth Building, its 
foundations are too deep. 

When I married, I was not only poor 
but carried the added handicap of un- 
certain health. Since then I’ve traveled 
over a good part of this country and the 
adjacent tropics in search of a place 
where I could get good climate and good 
money at the same time. I've worked at 
every trade from writing stories to 
fitting ships’ machinery. Wherever I've 


gone, my wife has gone with me. She has | 


lived in light-housekeeping rooms in our 
centers of industry—places where the 
standard of living is lowered to that of the 
central-European peasant. She has had 
con-men and thieves and prostitutes for 
neighbors across the hall, because we 
couldn't afford better quarters. She has 
gone hungry, pretending not to feel well, 
to make the pay envelope stretch over the 
week. She has gone about the room all 
day wrapped in a quilt, because the land- 
lady believed in saving coal. She has lain 
sick in bed, with nobody to care for her. 
And she has found time to smile and speak 
a cheering word to others who were out of 
luck like herself. She has not complained; 
she has only hoped. Does love fly? Not 
her sort. 

Seeing, the under side of life as she has 
seen it has destroyed her wish to have 
children. I don't argue the case with her. 
Her experiences have undermined her 
health, and still she smiles. But I don't 
smile. 

We have never grown tired of each 
other. Our love is very deep and very 
tender. Maybe she is happier with me 
than she would be waiting for me; but it 
hurts to see her without the comforts a 
delicate woman should have. Did you 
ever see a beautiful flower trampled in the 


Real, honest- | 


mud at a crossing? If you did, you know | 


how I feel. Of course it's too late to 


worry about that now; I shouldn't have | 


ambled with her life in the first place. 
The only thing to do now is to keep going, 
and get her the things she wants and needs. 
People who have never missed a meal 
in their lives may sigh and talk about 
how adversity brings true hearts closer 
together, but that is all bunk, too. Ad- 
versity hasn’t anything to do with it. 
My wife would care just as much for me 
if Pd always carried her around in a 
twelve-cylinder limousine. j C. L. 


Flying Comes High 


BUILT to bomb Berlin—a project 
which the armistice halted—a huge 
airplane called the Goliath is now 
making regular trips between Paris and 
London: Fare, $80 one way. The Goliath 
has two 270-horsepower Caudron engines, 
spreads its wings 150 feet, and flies at 
the somewhat jogging pace, 
lanes, of 70 to 80 miles an hour. In the 
uselage—the frame—is built a cozy 
cabin seating fourteen persons. 


for air- | 
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00 FORA SINGLE 
DRAWING 


HINK OF IT! Leading illustrators and commercial art- 

ists are frequently paid $1,000 and more for single illus- 
trations or designs—and their work is eagerly sought. 

Everyone may not achieve such remarkable suecess—but the opportuni- 

ties before you now in this splendid profession have never been excelled. Com- 

mercial artists—bo! men and women—who have developed their ability 


through proper training readily earn $35, $75, $100 a week and up. 


Millions Paid Yearly for Commercial Art 


The demand for high-class commercial art is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Thousands of advertisers, periodicals, and publishers buy millions 
of dollars’ worth of designs and illustrations every year. Good commer- 
cial art is vital to modern business—and artists who can produce it earn 
extraordinary incomes. 


Develop a High-Salaried Ability 
Through Federal Training 


If you like to draw, learn in your spare time through the Federal home-study method— 
a proven result-getter by the success of hundreds of Federal students. The course is fasci- 
nating, easy to learn and apply, and endorsed by leading illustrating companies, designers 
and commercial artists as America’s Foremost Course in Commercial Designing. 


On the Federal Advisory Council are such nationally recognized artists as Charles E. 
Chambers, Magazine and Story Illustrator, whose drawings for “Get-Rich-Quick Wal- 
lingford" in Cosmopolitan are familiar to millions; Franklin Booth, “Painter with the 
Pen," whose wonderful line drawings are constantly appearing in magazines; Harold 
Gross, Designer for the Gorham Co.; D. J. Lavin, formerly Head of the Chicago Tribune 
Art Dept.; Edw. V. Brewer, of “Cream of Wheat" fame; Matlack Price, an authority on 
Posters; Charles Livingston Bull, the well-known animal painter, and others. You can 
probi by the advice, experience and success of these men, who have produced and sold 
vundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of commercial art, for each . 
has contributed an exclusive original lesson to the Federal Course. 


Send Today for “Your Future” 


What about your future? The well-prepared reap the re- 
wards of life. Send today for “Your Future,” a 56-page book 
beautifully illustrated in colors, showing remarkable work by 

Federal Students, telling of 
their successes, and of oppor- 
tunities in this field that 
will open your eyes. In the 
great era of commercial ex- 
pansion we are entering the 
trained man or woman will 
win out—as sure aa the sun- 
rise. Why hesitate? If you 
would succeed, every day, 
every hour is precious to you. 
Get this book—send th> cou- 
pon NOW without obligating 
yourself in any way. 


COUPON 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
1422 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me "Your Future," without obligat- 
ing me in any way. 
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We back this Trade-Mark 
with our Reputation 


30 REASONS 


Models. Splendidly illustrated new Day- 
ton Catalog now ready for you. It lists 
30 reasons for the Dayton’s superiority. 


THERE ARE many reasons why a Dayton 
Bicycle will give you maximum service 
and satisfaction. Your dealer will be glad 
to explain the Dayton’s advantages and Write for it—and we will also send your 
show you the fine new 1920 Dayton  dealer's name. Ask for Catalog 46. 


Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 


"Ride a Bicycle” 


Parcel Post 


Government Army Blankets "555: 


One-piece Wool 4 Ib. Blankets 66 x 84 


They are unsurpassed for home use or for trapper or for lumber camp use. They are also great 
for automobile robes. 


8000 Government 


$7.50 


4000 Pairs U. S. 


Navy Blue Government Arctic 
WOOL SWEATERS OVERSHOES 
$5.00 each $3.50 each 


Parcel Post Postpaid Parcel Post Prepaid 


From U. 8. Shipping Board, in 
sizes 34 to 42. Suitable alike 
for Men and Women. Warm, 
Substantial and Stylish When 
ordering give chest measure- 
ment. 


Each and every pair bas been in- 
spected by Government inspectors 
for Army use. First quality four- 
buckle arcticas, double sole aud 
heel— snow, cold and damp ex- 
cluder. In all sizes. Give size of 
shoe y > 
Your money back if you dbi 

want u Your money back i} 

you want it. 


OLD COLONY STORAGE COMPANY 
Dept. A, 40 Court St. - - Boston, Mass. 
Wholesale Dealers in Government Army Supplies 


Mail your order today, for delay may mean disappointment 
Bank reference: Tremont Trust Co., Boston, Mass 


A Great Employer 
Who Has Faith 


in Men 


(Continued from page 15) 


usually be found playing baseball with a 
group of the workmen in a vacant lot out- 
side the shop. He knew every man by his 
first name; nothing made ‘hin happier 
than to drop into the home of one of his 
workers for an evening chat. Steadily 
he was coming to the conviction that men 
in the mass are instinctively fair and 
sound, and he began building toward the 
day when capital and labor would shake 
loose from the foolish delusion that they 
were natural enemies. 

These beliefs were destined to have dra- 
matic expression a few years later, when 
Foster was one of a group of manufactur- 
ers assembled in national convention. 
Industrial troubles were in the air. The 
whole talk of the convention turned to 
fighting tactics—legislation, committees, 
and etit protective measures against the 
clamoring demands of organized labor. 
With growing impatience Foster sat 
through afo ES after conference. 
Finally he sprang to his feet. 

* Most of this talk strikes me as darned 
rot!" he cried. "Some of you men seem 
to know as little about real conditions in 
your own plants as I know about politics 
in Venezuela. Go ahead with your com- 
mittees: I'm trekking back to Cleveland 
on the next train to make sure that my 
own foremen and superintendents are 
playing one hundred per cent square with 
the men under them. Before I talk fight 
I shall be certain that my own house is set 
in order." 

To throw a real light on how James H. 
Foster has “set his own house in order" 
one must drive deeper than a mere recital 
of profit-sharing plans or personnel com- 
mittees. These are but material expres- 
sions of an absorbing personal interest 
that knits up his life with the life of every 
worker. 

“Whenever we have a man killed, J. 
H. is badly broken up," one of his associ- 
ates said to me, “and he isn't himself for 
a week. He will call me into his office and 
ask me all about the man's household: if 
the widow has plenty of money; if we 
have arranged with some department 
store to provide funeral clothing for the 
family; $ the undertaker is making ap- 
propriate arrangements; if cars are pro- 
vided for the funeral procession; if we are 
pecu up the operation of the State 
Workmen's Compensation law; if there is 
anything else in the world he can do. And 
then the next day he may call me in again 
to ask if I am sure things are all right." 


FROM the workmen in the plants I 
heard dozens of stories that fitted into 
the same picture. 

“I shall never forget the bad sick spell 
I had a few years ago," said a foreman. 
“I didn't have to worry about money, for 
my pay envelope came through every 
week as usual, but I was mighty worried 
about not getting my strength back as 
soon as I had expected. One day when I 
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Te This is a complete, 

MULTIGRAPH SENIOR 155 s compete 
ment that turns out high quality printing and form typewriting at 
very low cost—averaging a saving of from 25% to 75%. It is simple 
and easy to operate; rapid and convenient. Electrically driven, 
with printing ink attachment, automatic paper feed, signature 
device, automatic platen release and wide printing surface. Exsy 
payments if desired. 


“MULTIGRAPH JUNIOR Tots eea 


went for concerns — Me a limited Senne € It does : th 
orm typewriting and office printing and produces the same hig! 
quality of work as the Senior Equipment, but it is hand-operated 
only and cannot be equipped with electric power, automatic feed 
and signature device attachments as can the Senior. Easy pay- 
ments if desired. 


HEN HE WOKE UP 


It takes a terrible jolt to shake 


some men out of settled habits, ideas 
and ways of doing things—to make them see all 


around them, the forces that threaten production 
and profits, 


The printing situation in thousands 
of business concerns had to grow worse and 


worse and worse; the costs had to go up like the 


thermometer in’the Sahara before they'd recognize the remedy 
—though it was all the time right under their noses. 


But when they did wake up! You 
could hear the call for help from coast to coast, 
and there was just one answer, The Multigraph. 


Multigraph sales shot up way over 
the 200% mark—and every month the insistent 
demand of business beats the last month’s record. 


A single page advertisement in Met- 
ropolitan Newspapers (“HELP! Just where 
you need it—in your printing problem”) flooded 
Multigraph branch offices with letters, telegrams, telephone calls 


and personal visits. 


WHY? Because the Multigraph is the 
only existing solution of the printing problem in 
business—AND BUSINESS HAS FOUND IT OUT. 


Almost every kind of printing you 


use in your business can be produced on the 


Multigraph—in the privacy of your own office— 
without long and irritating delays AND AT 25% to 75% OF 
THE COST OF ANY OTHER METHOD. 


Don't put off looking into your print- 


ing problem. Geta line on what your printing 
costs—compared to what it used to cost. 


When you realize what that means in 
dollars and cents, you'll reach for your hat or 


your telephone and get the other side of the story— 
equally good or better printing at far less cost and far greater 


convenience 


You Can't Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio Offices in Principal Cities 


THE INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH CO. 
London, 15-16 Holburn Viaduct Paris, 24 Boulevard des Capucines 


THE MULTIGRAPH SALES CO.. Ltd. 
84-88 Bay St., Toronto. Canada Offices in Principal! Canadian Cities 


The Multigraph 
1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Perhaps I have been asleep. Show me what help I can 
get from the Multigraph. 
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Coronatyping the Composition 


ROM Kindergarten to College— 
Corona will speed and simplify 
the education of your child. 


lt is a known fact that before a 
child can master the muscular 
control necessary to the forma- 
tion of script letters, he is capable 
of learning the simple, normal 
movements required for the oper- 
ation of Corona. Hence spelling 
and reading can be taught to very 
young children—aided by Corona. 


As the education progresses, 
Corona's value grows, for—since 


the mind pictures the printed 
rather than the written word— 
errors in spelling and construction 
are more obvious in coronatyping, 
and more attention is paid to 
punctuating. 


Compositions, essays, themes are 
neater and more acceptable to 
teachers if coronatyped. Note- 
books are more easily studied. 
There is less fatigue from operat- 
ing Corona and the skill acquired 
in early life is of inestimable value 
in later years. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Groton, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
As a practical gift for Agencies in All Principal Cities 
your son or daughier, 
Corona is without equal. 


A Great Employer Who Has Faith in Men, by MERLE CROWELL 


was feeling pretty blue, ‘J. H.' came down | 


to the house to see me. 

** Now, look here, Charlie,’ he said. ‘I 
reckon you need a change of scenery. 
Suppose you travel around the country a 
while—and we'll fix it up so that you get 
double pay while you're away.’ 

“Then kerani An how broken up one 
of our old-timers was when both his boys 
were sent to a camp down in Georgia in 
the early days of the war. His face got 
as gloomy as an owl's. But the first thing 
he knew he was headed South one day 
with all his expenses paid by the company 
—just so as he could eat his Christmas 
dinner with the boys. He came back 
with a smile a yard wide. 

“That’s the same kind of dido they 
played on one of the millwrights when he 
caved in from overwork. Suddenly he 
found himself on the way to Bermuda 
with a flock of railway and steamboat 
tickets in his pocket. He spent two 
months that winter at the best hotel on 
the islands, and it didn't cost him a cent. 

* But it isn't so much what a feller does 
as the way he does it. Every Christmas, 
for instance, we all get a couple pounds of 
candy, a few cigars and a Christmas card 
from the company. The kids like the can- 
dy, and we either smoke the cigars or give 
'em away—but the Christmas card means 
more than either one of 'em—to me, at 
least. ... Men are funny guys. We don't 
like folks to get sloppy over us, but we 
sure do appreciate the little things." 


THE working habits of Foster are typi- 
cal of his aptitude for shaping circum- 
stances to a definite plan of life. He 
never stops for lunch—because he has 
found he works harder and feels better 
without it. He always leaves the office 
by five o'clock in the afternoon, in order 
that he may have the evening free to 
spend with his family. If a particularly 
hard schedule is lined un for the next day 
he arises at two, three or four o'clock in 
the morning—stops at an all-night lunch- 
room for breakfast—and breaks the back 
of the day's work before the rest of the 
office force arrives. : 

In summer he usually plays tennis be- 
fore dinner and then takes a dip in the 
swimming pool which he has built into his 
home. Sometimes he indulges in a game 
of golf, but he had much rather swing a 
racquet than a brassie. 

Every employee in the four plants 
knows that the "Old Man's office door 
is always open." In fact, it is gener- 
ally indersciod that any worker who fails 
to have a grievance satisfied by his fore- 
man is expected to take the matter 
straight up the line to the president—if it 
becomes necessary. Often one of the men 
will drop into his office for a chat or to ask 
advice about some plan. And “J. H." 
enters into each problem as enthusiasti- 
cally as if it were his own. 

“Whenever I get ‘low in my mind,’” 
he once remarked to me, “I slip out to 
one of the plants and mix with the men 
for an hour or two. There's no other rem- 
edy like it if things have gone sour." 

And a few minutes later, as I turned to 
leave, he thrust out his hand, and re- 
marked with his boyish smile: 

“We know that people on earth are a 
darned decent lot. The only unsettled 
problem is what kind of folks they have 
got on Mars." 


How this man 


Increased 


Y. 


py N 


UR years ago, still under thirty 
years of age, T. E. Murray was 
enjoying moderate success as the 

proprietor of a retail store in James- 


town, N. Y. 


Though doing well in that line, 
Mr. Murray was not satisfied. He 


saw broader fields beyond; he de- 


termined to "get there." 


The first step to Success 


First, and most important of all, 
Mr. Murray saw the vital part law 
plays in business today. So he en- 
rolled for the Modern American 
Law Course and Service of the 
Blackstone [nstitute. At home, in 
his spare moments, he learned law. 

The result tells its own story. To- 
day Mr. Murray is the secretary and 
treasurer of the Rochester Tank & 
Boiler Co., Rochester, N. Y., and 
his salary has increased more than 
500 per cent! 


Law—the guide to 


business success 


The biggest factor in his rapid rise to 
success, Mr. Murray will tell you, is the 
knowledge he gained from this Course. 
He says: "Any man with ambition—any 
man with the ‘want to get there’ spirit— 
should surely enroll for the Modern Ameri- 
can Law Course and Service.” k 

With business becoming constantly 
more intricate; with problems today re- 
quiring wiser and more thoughtful deci- 
sions than ever before, with legal princi- 
ples entering every phase of business, only 
the man who is law-trained can efficiently 
guide and direct. 

In these times of uncertainty and new 
legislation, big business officials are looking 
more and more for men who can think 
clearly—men who can act wisely—men 
who are trained in law. 


Your opportunity 
The Modern American Law Course and 


Service strikes a new note in law training. 
Written in everyday language, it is under- 
standable, human and interesting. You 
will need to give only an average of a half 
hour daily to complete the Course on the 


his salary 


500% 


In 1916 T. E. Murray 
operated a small retail store. 
Today he is secretary and 
treasurer of the Rochester 
Tank & Boiler Co., Roches- 
ter, New York. 


prescribed schedule. Through this Course 
you can learn law at home, quickly, and 
at small cost, as 40,000 others are doing. 
Easy terms of payment are allowed. 


Eighty of the leading legal authorities of 
America have co-operated te produce the 
Course, among them ex-President Taft, 
Chief Justice John B. Winslow of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, George E. 
Sutherland, former president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and J. Herbert Quick 
of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau. 


The Course is endorsed by leading law 
and commerce schools, practicing attor- 
neys and supreme court justices. It opens 
a real opportunity, too, to those who wish 
to enter the political field or be admitted 
to the bar. We guarantee to coach with- 
out additional charge all of our subscrib- 
ers until they have successfully passed 
their bar examinations. 


FREE BOOK 
“The Law-Trained Man” 


The first step Mr. Murray took on his 
road to success was in asking for informa- 
tion about our Course. This is given 
completely in our 118-page book-—‘* The 
Law-Trained Man.” A copy will be sent 
to you at once, free, upon request. 


This. book will show you how a knowl- 
edge of law will help you in your business 
and your worka It will prove to you why 
you should read law, for business success, 
in preference to any other branch of busi- 
ness training. : 

Don't dally with opportunity. NOW — 
before you turn this page— 
in the coupon below. Mail it 
today. Blackstone Institute, 
Dept.- 22, 608 So. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 


Street, Chicago, Il. PIE 


= 4 Pa 
Send “The Law Trained Man," !18-page book— 
d FREE. 


Business 
Position 


Business 


Check Law for Business | Admission to Bar |) 


Blackstone Institute 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 22, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


“1920—The Year of Education” 
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Men Are Square 


management, and labor have come to re- 
spect one another as human beings, and 
to have confidence in one another as fair 
thinking and square dealing. But what 
I have in mind does not lend itself readily 
to general statements. Perhaps two or 
three definite incidents will make it clearer: 

A few years ago one of our superin- 
tendents Dascalled. a system for moving 
material by means of trailer-trucks which 
could be coupled behind electric tractors. 
The trailers had sockets in their sides, in- 
to which stakes could be fitted to hold the 
material in place. 

Now these stakes had some family re- 
semblance to a crowbar, and since they 
were so temptingly convenient the men 
started the habit of using them as such. 
The superintendent, full of wrath, ordered 
the practice stopped. 

One day the superintendent saw a fire- 
man grab up a stake to P a block in place. 

"Put that stake back, you —— 
he shouted, quite losing his temper. 

The fireman, his face twisted with rage, 
picked up a brick and hurled it at the 
superintendent. 

n the usual run of industry, I imagine, 
a workman shying a brick at his boss 
would be led firmly to the pay window 
and advised to take the shortest path out 
of the plant. 

The superintendent, however, had now 
recovered his lost temper. He walled 
quietly over, took the fireman by the arm 
and led him into an adjoining room. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “That wasn't a 
square thing. Of course you were wrong, 
too, and throwing a brick didn’t mend 
matters. But let’s forget all about it and 
shake hands.” 

That workman is still on the pay roll at 
four times the wages he was maling then; 
the superintendent is vice president of the 
company. 

On one occasion it was a matter of mo- 
ment that we handle a certain contract 
for an old customer at a price that was 
prohibitively low. The ggneral manager 
of the plant figured the whole thing out, 
and found that a sure loss stared us in the 
face. So he went to the one hundred and 
twenty men who would have to do the 
work and talked the matterover with them. 

"You should have seen how quickly 
and eagerly those boys dove into the prob- 
lem," he said later. Š 

What was the result? Simply that 
these workmen got together and agreed 
of their own accord to work the six months 
the contract would take at a smaller rate 
of pay—a rate at which the company 
would about break even on the contract. 
And, mind you, this was in a period when 
agitations for more pay and shorter work- 
ing hours were filling the air. 


"THE emplover who takes men thor- 
oughly into his confidence is making 
an investment with amazing possibilities. 
When we adopted the eight-hour day 
there was one department in which it 
seemed doubtful that we could get enough 
production to avoid a clear loss. 1 went 
over the situation thoroughly with the 


(Continued from page 16) 


men in that department and explained the 
breakers we saw ahead. 

have never seen a body of men take 
hold of a problem more intelligently and 
earnestly. Through their own efforts the 
production in that department became 
Frater in the eight-hour day than it had 

een under the old ten-hour schedule. 

Any plan for increasing the content- 
ment of workers must be built from the 
bottom. Our present personnel commit- 
tees are merely an outgrowth of the old 
weekly conferences held in each depart- 
ment, when the workmen used to gather 
around the superintendent or the general 
manager and unburden themselves of all 
the knocks and boosts they had been 
storing up. 

Those old conferences give me mighty 
pleasant memories. I can still see the 
men sitting around on automobile frames, 
plumb full of intelligent interest, and 
talking out what they thought about 
things. If a demand was not reasonable 
the management seldom had to say so. 
The man's fellow workmen would “shush 
him down,” and then, if necessary, take 
him into a corner later and argue the mat- 
ter out. 

Then we grew so big that weekly meet- 
ings in each department were out of the 
question. So the personnel committee 
was born. The committee in each plant 
is made of one representative for every 
thirty men, elected twice a year. The 
company’s only stipulation is that he 
must be an American citizen and in our 
employ for one year. This committee lays 
all the problems of the men before the 
management. Its recommendations are 
always accepted, unless we are able to 


' point out a clear impediment which the 


men had failed to take into account. 


NEITHER the personnel committee 
nor any of our other moves toward 
mutual understanding has been prompted 
by sentimentality. We are manufactur- 
ers—not sentimentalists. Each step has 
been taken because it seemed the square 
thing to do. 
en we acquired one of our newer 
plants the superintendent, who remained 
in charge, was an open skeptic about 
most of our so-called "welfare work." In 
fact, he put up so stiff an opposition that 
I actually modified one or two of my 
lans. .. . Later, in a directors’ meeting, 
| heard that same superintendent declare 
earnestly that his plant's fifty per cent 
increase in production over a given period 
was entirely due to the very moves he had 


opposed. 

The bigger a business becomes, the 
harder it is for the men directing it and 
the men in the ranks to communicate 
their viewpoints to each other. In a 
large industry the foreman is the man on 
the firing line. He can pretty largely 

ike or mar any plan for industrial un- 

rstanding. 

I always tell our foremen that their 

rk is divided into two parts: to know 

eir jobs and to know their men, and 


that the second is the more important of 


the two. The foreman who gives the men 
under him a square deal, who leads them 
instead of driving them, is worth more to 
the company than a man who could write 
fourteen textbooks on his trade. 

Recently one of my associates was dis- 
cussing his early days with the company. 

"Before coming here," he remarked, 
“I worked in several shops where the 
main qualifications of ‘a foreman were to 
have a chin that stuck out like an anvil 
and to be able to lick any ten men in his 
department. I acquired the belief that a 
result-getter had to drive men to the lim- 
it, and fire them if they couldn't or 
wouldn't stand the gaff. 

"When I was put in charge of the as- 
sembly-room at the East Side plant | 
tried out these tactics. I was dumtounded 
when the bottom absolutely dropped 
out of production. Presently the superin- 
tendent amputated me from my job, but 
he softened the operation by giving me a 
long, kindly talk on the ethics of the 
square deal. To spare me the humiliation 
of an open demotion, he then gave me a 
pact in the office at the same salary. 

or the moment I was puzzled at his 
failure to discharge me, just as Í would 
have knocked the skids from under any 
workman who failed to make good. A lit- 
tle later, however, I saw the light." 


MEN are instinctively fair, but many 
employers fail to make allowance for 
the fact that it takes time to reach the 
minds of a big body of workers and change 
deep-seated views. 
he laboring man has a special skepti- 
cism toward plans for his welfare handed 
down “ready-made” by his employer. 
"What's the game?" he is likely to ask. 
The inquiry is only natural, for in the 
assing era of industry workmen have 
Len frequently tricked by fair and spe- 
cious bait. à 

Whenever I have thought out the gen- 
eral principles of some new plan to make 
our plants "more than a place to work" I 
always see that the germ of the idea is 
planted in the minds of a number of the 
workmen. The rank and file then thresh 
it all out among themselves, add sugges- 
tions of their own, and when the time is 
ripe for a conference on practical details 
they are all referring to the plan as “ours” 
rather than "the company's." The Mu- 
tual Benefit Association; organized last 
June, was born in this fashion. And once 
again we had proof positive that a con- 
tented workman thinks clearly and judges 
soundly. 

The association is for everyone in the 
company, from myself down to the newest 
water-boy. Each of us takes one dollar a 
month from his pay envelope and puts it 
into a general fund— where another dollar 
from the company treasury is added to 
it. This is more than a mere mathemati- 
cal application of the "'fifty-hfty" princi- 
ple; it is an equal diversion into a common 
pool of monev we have earned for our- 
selves and for the company—enough to 
insure protection against death and ill- 
ness for every member of the association. 
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You Rest As You Ride 
On Three-Point Suspension Springs 


HIS beautiful four-door Sedan saves pas- 

sengers from the swaying, bobbing, and 
pitching due to ordinary road-jolts, in addi- 
tion to shielding them from hot sun, rain, cold 
winds and snow. 

Its wonderful Three-Point Suspension 
Springs cushion the jars and absorb the shocks 
so that the passengers seem to g/ide over rather 
than ride up and down the road's unevenness. 

A new note in economy of closed car oper- 
ation is also introduced by Overland 4 Sedan, 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOI 


as it weighs only 200 pounds more than the 
touring car. Its light weight effects marked 
savings in gasoline, oil and tires. 


From Auto-Lite Starting and Lighting to 
Electric Horn every detail of equipment is 
high grade and complete. 


The gracefulness of its design and luxuri- 
ousness of its appointments together with fine 
material and workmanship contribute toward 
making it a quality car of unusual distinction. 


^O, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and R sers 
Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, anada 


TUNE ALANCE is the dominant characteristic of Jordan cars. 
ni | This is due to the careful distribution of weight, the 
XE length and quality of the springs, the delicate point of their 
! MN suspension, and the arrangement of the steering apparatus. 
Wl 


Jordan bodies are hammock swung between the axles with 
long springs of chrome vanadium steel. When a cheap car- 
bon steel spring is overstressed; it reaches its elastic limit and 


rapidly goes to pieces. 

The whole tendency of the Jordan is toward forward mo- 
tion. No ruinous side-sway as in over-heavy cars. No jerky 
— . up and down motion so characteristic of extremely light cars 
|. of short wheelbase. 

That explains Jordan service, even with abuse. Imagine a 

car like the Silhouette Five. Picture it as it is—full of life— 

.; muscular and alert. It runs like a spirited horse. Men who 
~~ are weary of big bulky cars will choose it with joy. 


» JORDAN MOTOR CAR CO, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
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The dynamic tide of Chicago's busy streets 
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Group insurance policies in a leading 
life insurance company cover the entire 
personnel. Each member is insured for 
$1,000, plus $100 for every year of con- 
tinuous service up to and including twen- 
ty years. Another $100 is added for each 
minor child, unless the number of children 
is greater than ten. Thus, one individual 
may be insured up to a limit of $4,000. 

The plan also carries a sick benefit. 
Accumulated funds may be used to help 
members buy homes and furnish them. 
The association has ten directors from 
each plant—five from the workmen and 
five from the management, all elected by 
the members of the association as a whole. 
Our use of the word "management" in- 
cludes foremen, assistant superintendents, 
and the higher executives of the plant. 

No employer with plain, hard, common 
sense is willing to pay a man less than he 
can live on comfortably—and support a 
family if he has one. A man who is not 
being paid a living wage cannot deliver a 
day's work; he is a poor investment; he 
will not be worth his wage, however little 
it may be. Moreover, I believe that eve 
man has a right to extra pay for extra ef- 
fort, and a share in any profits he may 
help to produce. : 


BEFORE our profit-sharing plan went in- 
to effect I worked for five years to perfect 
some system that would fulfill every obli- 
ation to our men. The result was not per- 
ect, but it was honest. And it was nearer 
perfect that it would have been if my men 
out in the shops had not been thinking 
along the same lines and we had not been 
continually interchanging viewpoints. 

The plan is too complicated to sketch 
here in detail, but I. would like to call at- 
tention to one of its distinctive charac- 
teristics. It is not a blanket distribution 
of surplus cash. 
just but discriminative application of the 
squaré deal. Not all our men are profit 
sharers. They have to earn the privilege. 
And down in his heart no self-respecting 
workman wants to get anything he does 
not earn or deserve. Here's the way our 
employees line up: 

om Smith, let us say, is a good, hard 
worker. He sticks to his machine and 
keeps it up to its proper paces—but he 
never thinks beyond his definite job. He 
ives us the one thing he has to offer, 
heave: and indicates no particular mental 
initiative or ambition. Now Smith is a 
steady man. He deserves good wages 
and a bonus for every ounce of extra ef- 
fort he puts in. And that is exactly what 
we give him. 

Across the aisle is Sam Robinson, who 
works just as hard as Smith. But he is 
using his eyes to see with and his head to 
sink with. He shows a concern in hav- 
ing his department "get on;" he is helping 
the other fellow. He seems interested in 
profitable production, in cutting down 
costs and expenses. He helps to create 
profits. ... So Robinson is given an op- 
portunity to use his brains and become a 
member of our profit-sharing pool. 

Any employee may me a profit 
sharer by showing the right “stuff,” and 
any profit sharer who gets listless may be 
set back to the ranks. We do not deter- 
mine who shall share profits. The men 
determine that themselves. We merely 
perceive it. 

“Does it all pay?” a fellow manufac- 


It is an attempt at a. 


turer asked me yesterday. “Are you sure 
your men appreciate it? Can you count 
on their absolute loyalty?" 

To answer his question I told him of a 
recent demonstration given by the em- 
ployees of the Canton Sheet Steel Com- 

any, the latest adopted member of our 
amily circle. The story was this: 

The big general steel strike had been 
called on Monday, September 22d. Usu- 
ally on Sunday night there are from: fif- 
teen to thirty men absent at the Canton 

lant, most of whom fail to break away 
rom holiday diversion in time to report. 
But on the Sunday night before the strike 
there was only one absentee. It was the 
best attendance record in two years. The 
workers, by this, were showing their 
unanimous determination to stick on the 
job, strike or no strike. 

When the eight o'clock shift came to 
work Monday morning, there were still 
fewer absentees than usual. All the other 
steel plants in the city were closed. When 
the four o'clock shift came on in the after- 
noon there was a large picket line, through 
which some of the workers failed to pass. 

Naturally, the air was charged with 
excitement. The management did not 
wish to subject the men to the danger of 
violence at the hands of the pickets, so a 
general meeting was called for the follow- 
ing morning to thresh out the situation. 
When the men arrived at work the next 
day a meeting was held at which more 
than ninety per cent of them voted to 
stay on the job in spite of the picket line. 

hen it was decided that the workers 
in each department should get together in 
conference—with all members of the 
management barred. [n the largest de- 
partment (including eighty per cent of the 
entire personnel) it was suggested that a 
vote be taken on joining the union and 
supporting the strike. For weeks the 
union had been trying to organize the 
plants and here was a chance to test what 
eadway had been made. The result was 
rather astonishing. Only six men in a 
thousand voted for union affiliation. 


THE management, however, was un- 
able to furnish the men any adequate 
protection against violence, and it was 
unwilling to let them further expose 
themselves under existing conditions. 

the decision was reached to declare a 
temporary shut-down. Announcement 
was made that the company stores would 
be open for the purchase of provisions on 
credit until such time as the force could 
come back in safety 

Every other day during the shut-down 
the plant personnel committeee and the 
management conferred together—partic- 
ularly in an effort to make sure that no 
worker was suffering hardship on account 
of the temporary suspension. Finally the 
personnel committee announced that the 
men insisted on coming back to work. 
All the other mills in the city were still 
shut down. 

Just three weeks from the date of the 
declaration of the general strike the 
workers in the Canton plant returned to 
work, one hundred per cent strong. Meas- 
ures had been taken in the meantime to 
protect them against violence on the part 
of the pickets. 

“But why are you opposed to labor 
unions?" I am often asked. The an- 
swer is simple: I am no more opposed 


to labor unions than I am to associations 
of manufacturers. I oppose both, as now 
organized, because 1 believe they tend to 
produce the very class misunderstanding 
of which Ameficaneindustry must clean 
house if iCtxpecu fb have any house left. 

I believe that the real solution of our 
problems is for capital, management, ahd 
abor in each plant or individualrindust: 
to get together in family fashion and wor 
shoulder to shoulder for the protection of 
their own interests and the promotion of 
their common happiness. The present 
combinations of capital and labor seem to 
me about as sensible as it would be for 
wives, husbands, and children to form sep- 
arate national unions in an attempt to 
settle the domestic difficulties in individ- 
ual households. 

One of the big leaders of community 
music remarked not long ago, “A crowd 
never sings off key.” And let me tell you 
that a crowd of workmen, given a square 
deal, will never sing off key, or think off 
key, or act off key. 


MEN would rather be happy than rich. 
Indeed, the only reason they want 
to be rich is that they think riches will 
make them happy. But you get a man 
who is downright contented, and full ‘of 
the joy of his job, and happy in his human 
relationships, why, a little more money 
isn’t going to lure him away from that 
place. Most of the executives in my or- 
ganization have been offered much larger 
salaries elsewhere at one time or another. 

Happy men work hard and take an in- 
terest in the results of their labor. I have 
known men in our plants to keep on the 
job for twenty-four, thirty-six, and forty- 
eight hours at a stretch in order that the 
company might make good on some con- 
tract. ii was a matter of personal pride 
and responsibility to them. 

Mutual confidence develops men more 
rapidly and thoroughly than almost any- 
thing else. As I run over the list of men 
in an executive or semi-executive position 
with this company, I can think of only . 
two who did not rise from the ranks. 
In spite of our rapid expansion I have 
never been obliged to look outside for any- 
one to put in a position of responsibility. 

But you must earn a basis af confidence 
with the*working man. It cannot be 
faked. e is sure to spot insincerity. 
Some clever charlatan may fool me, or 
fool the board of directors of this com- 
pany, but put him out in one of the plants 
and he will not be able to fool the men for 
any length of time. 

orkmen resent insincerity or unfair- 
ness among their fellows as readily as 
they resent it in foremen or superinten- 
dents. We have often had men report 
that some worker was “soldiering” on the 
job. They realize that the man who in- 
vests his labor has an equal obligation 
with the man who invests his capital. 
When our Mutual Benefit Association 
was organized no provision was incorpo- 
rated to cover the case of a man who 
feigned illness. We knew the employees 
would tend to that matter themselves. 

Men are square. Every move we have 
made, prompted by that belief, has had 
rich returns. And we are still going 
ahead. Afterall, our encouragement is 
due more to the conviction that we are 
headed in the right direction than to the 
distance we have traveled on the road. 
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Put it in your boiler—then or- 
dinary soap and water—then 
your soil clothes — and it 
cleanses, boils and STERI- 
LIZES:in one operation. No 
clothes tearing—twisting. No 
destructive rubbing. 


HOSIERY 
for MEN 


HAWKNIT hosiery car- 
! ries with it imposing 
credentials. 


Many years of experience 
and steady improvement 
have resulted in a product 
that meets the most critical 
requirements. 


At your Dealer's 


SHAW STOCKING CO 
Lowell, Mass. 


“The PSIS9HO makes 


an automatic washer 


“Downstairs, it is merrily doing my big family wash. 
chiefs to blankets, lace curtains, even sheer underthings. Washing 
them cleaner, sweeter, 
machinery — while, 
straighten up.” 


upstairs, 


Steaming, soapy suds do the 
work. They stay steaming hot— 
continually circulate up the 
funnel—out through the holes 
—down through the clothes—pass, 
and pass, and PASS, loosen- 
ing—and removing—every par- 


whiter and 


boiler” 


Handker- 


uicker than high-priced 
do the breakfast things and 


ticle of soil, grease, dirt. Washes 
absolutely white. 

It is the simplest thing. Fits 
any wash boiler. No moving 
parts whatever—nothing to 
oil—nothing to wear out or get 
out of order. Lasts years. 


Let us send the Percolo Washer prepaid to your home (anywhere in U. 8. A.) on our 
iron-clad GUARANTEE of PM ona a Worth or Money Jse i 
e 


Give it hard use 


You will find it t 


k.” 


Back. se it a month 


most tHbrough, most economical washer ever— 


if not, send it right back and we will refund your money cheerfully, paying charges both 


ways. 


The approval trial costs you nothing. 


order your Percolo TODAY on our thirty-day trial offer. 


RIDS 
WASH DAY 
OF 
HARD 


WORK 


er ERIE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept.15 ERIE, PA. 
— M —— 
WASHER 


Steaming Water Washer 


Send for free folder—or, better still, 


Do ip the P. lo—write 
berg SELL $r Emsie- 


The Terrible Charge 
Against Jeff Potter 


(Continued from page 41) 


brooding when Bill Carson came along 
the old field road. Bill's face was grave 
and he was hurrying. As he turned into 
the yard Jeff rose, his heart suddenly 
pounding. 

“Jeff, ain't you heard, man?” 

“Heered what, Bill?” 

“Frank Blainey’s store burned down 
at two o'clock las’ night!” 

Off yonder across the field old Jeff was 
suddenly conscious that the negroes were 
looking his way; and in Carson’s eyes he 
saw a close, narrow, searching scrutiny. 

* Come on inside," said Carson. 

And inside, half dazed, Jeff heard. 
Folks—some folks—said he did it. The 
Blaineys especially. Frank was telling 
everybody. 

* You see, Jeff," said Carson, gravely, 
" some niggers up here say they saw you 

oin' toward the store at midnight. You 
idn't have any lantern lit. pA Saw 
you comin’ back at daylight. They all 
spoke to you, but you didn’t speak to 
them. An’, Jeff, every other man aroun’ 
here was at that fire but you!” 

* Bill" The old man's voice was rising, 
“Bill, tell me as man to man—do you 
believe I done it?" 

Then Carson tried to quiet him, tried 
to evade the question, too. One thing 
was certain anyhow—the woman and 
children didn't believe it. “I just left 
home, Jeff," he said. “My wife an’ the 
kids had heard about it. They say they 
know you never done it. They made me 
come. I left little Ella cryin’. She wouldn't 
go to Sunday-school this mornin'." 

But the old man was not to be put off. 
He was leaning across the table now, eyes 
dilated. The fear of all wild and half- 
wild creatures—the fear of the trap—was 
upon him. “ Bill!" he cried. “ Does Squire 

irby believe I done it? Tell me the 
truth, man, for God-A'mighty's sake!” 

“He don't say, Jeff.” 

Over and over, while Carson listened, 
old Jeff described his movements in the 
swamp the night before. At last Carson 
rose to go; there was pity in his eyes now 
in the presence of the old man's excite- 
ment. 

“You just stick aroun’ the house to- 
day,” he said kindly. “If you go where 
folks are they'll start you talkin’.” 


AND old Jeff stayed'at home. At first 
it was hard, for there was panic in 
his heart. He wanted to know what was 
going on beyond those woods that sepa- 
rated him from the more thickly settled 
part of the community. All morning, 
anxiously, he watched the road that led 
from the main thoroughfare to his cabin. 
Then after dinner, no one having come 
along that road, and his mind having 
grown weary of its own anxiety, he be- 
thought him of little Ella Carson, who 
had cried, and who wouldn’t go to Sun- 
day-school because they said he burned 
the store. And he went into the cabin, 
and from underneath the table picked 
out a piece of white pine boxing. 
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Home in a Minute with Mother's Groceries 


A heavy sack of flour, a bushel of potatoes, any number of articles—it's just a few 
minutes’ fun for the children with an easy gliding Sherwood. Dad will find that it 
comes in handy whenever he has a heavy load to move. It's useful and practical. 
The great strength of Sherwood all-steel wheels and frame will support a ton. 


Think what that means in long wear and safety for the children. 


And the great fun the children have with a Sherwood is good to see. For there's 
speed in its roller bearings. There's smooth easy riding free from jar and jolt in its 
sleel shock absorbing springs. 


Picture the many happy hours of active, outdoor enjoyment a Sherwood Spring 
Coaster will bring your boy or girl. What better plaything can you give them? 


Displayed by most hardware, department and toy stores. If not at your store, 
we will provide you direct. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


SHERWOOD BROS. MFG. CO. .  Canastota, N. Y. 
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APPROVED BY 
THE UNDERWRITERS 


“ECONOMY” |: 


REG. U. S$. PAT. OFF. 


RENEWABLE 


‘|200 amps. 250 voLTs 


(UND. LAB. INSPECTED) 
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The renewable fuse has come into its own. 


The fight for greater efficiency and economy 
in electric power and lighting circuits has 
been won. 


The universal saving of 80% in annual fuse 
maintenance cost, the big safety features, 
the protective value, proved by 


First: Our tests on ECONOMY re- 
newable FUSES years ago in 
our laboratories; 


Thousands of industrial plants 
all over the country in their 
light and power circuits; 


The U. S. Government on bat- 
tleships, in fortifications, in 
Navy Yards, and in all other 
war activities; 

have now been accepted and ECONOMY renewable 
FUSES are approved by the UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORIES established and maintained by 
the NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDER- 
WRITERS. 


ECONOMY 
renewable FUSES 


To electrical circuits of all kinds, ECONOMY 
FUSES mean: 


The 80% actual money saving demonstrated in 
hundreds of installations; 


Second: 


Third: 


Reduced fire hazards due to accurate rating and perfor- 
mance, added to the highest quality of construction; 


Greater protection to lives, property, 
and electrically driven machinery. 


ECONOMY renewable FUSES were 
the pioneers. The money spent by 
the Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. made 
possible this great advancement in 
electrical saving and safety. The serv- 
ice performed by ECONOMY re- 
newable FUSES was the service that 
won the endorsement of electrical 
men everywhere. 


OTHERS PEND 


To © 


THE IMPROVED ECONOMY renewable FUSE 
Study the renewable link feature. See the two narrow bridges 
of metal holding the "DROP OUT” feature in place. In opera- 
tion on short circuits, these two bridges fuse. The entire 
fuse metal does not volatilize, only the two narrow bridges. 
This very greatly decreases the danger factor due to the tremen- 
dous pressure generated when an entire strip of fusable metal 
is instantly converted into gases. Only the fuse metal is 
destroyed; the fuse itself is ready for years of service. See 
the new winged washer which makes it simple and easy for 
any one to replace the Drop Out Renewable Link in a few 
minutes 

Sold by all electrical jobbers and dealers. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Sole manufacturers of "ARKLESS"'—the Non-Renewable 
Fuse with the 1004; Guaranteed Indicator. 


ECONOMY FUSES ARE ALSO MADE IN CANADA AT MONTREAL 


The Terrible Charge Against Jeff Potter, by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


“PIl carve her an Injun,” he said. “An 
Injun gal.” 

And with the thought came relief. 
Hours he worked, sitting outside his 
cabin on the bench, while the shavings, 
ever finer drawn, accumulated at his feet 
and the formless fragment of dry-goods 
box took shape. Now and then he whetted 
his keen multibladed knife; now and then, 
all oblivious, he held the work up for his 
critical inspection. UE. 

Even the nose and chin he carved to a 
nicety, holding the little figure close, smil- 
ing at it now and then, the while his mind, 
running ahead; saw the completed work. 
She should have hair from the tip of a 
black mink's tail; stain from a pokeberry 
bush would color her; he would strap a 
tiny papoose across her back with a bit 
of crimson cloth. 

"The little gal will like that," he 
chuckled. ‘“‘ Yes—she’ll like that!” 

And as he worked, his face now knotted, 
now serene, he forgot the store and the 
fire, he did not observe the lengthening 
shadows, he did not feel the chill of late 
afternoon. The sun had dropped low 
when at last he arose suddenly and, still 
oblivious, started across the field toward 
the woods. 

His old eyes burned with creative fires. 
This figure in his hand was the best thing 
he had ever done. She was his humble | 
masterpiece, this Indian girl who had | 
brought him forgetfulness in his trouble. 
She was ready to be colored now; but no 
ordinary pokeberry stain would do for 
her. Deep in the swamp grew bushes 
whose berries gave a finer and richer tint 
than any close about. There was an eager 
smile on his face as he entered the woods. 

He had not seen the commotion amon 
the watching negroes when he rose an 
hurried across the field; he had not seen | 
them beckoning to someone coming along 
the road. Now, far in the woods, he did 
not hear the steps behind him as he| 
pushed through the undergrowth that 
fringed the swamp. 

He found the bush he wanted and began | 
his work. He had stained her to the | 
waist, a rich, dark-red color; he was all 
intent on his task, when he heard the 
tustle of leaves behind him, and turned. 
What he saw made him put the figure | 

uickly in his pocket, as if to hide her | 
don those narrowed eyes. For there, 
straight at him, head and shoulders above | 
the bushes, came Tom Kelly, rural police- 
man. 

“Tryin’ to git away, was you, ol’ man?" 
grinned Kelly. “Well, it’s bad policy, an’ 
you’re old enough to know it.” Then 
solemnly, with eyes still narrowed, as if 
within him-resided all the dignity and all 
the sternness of the law: “I’ve got a war- 
rant here for you, swore out this afternoon | 
befo’ Magistrate Kirby by Frank Blainey. - 
Come along now, an' don't raise no 


trouble." 


I! MIGHT all have been different if the | 


old man had listened to his friends—to 
Squire Kirby, who next morning bound 
him over to court, and to Bill Carson, who 
went on his bond, two thousand dollars 
it was, for hadn’t he tried to make a 
get-away, and hadn’t Frank Blainey bit- 
terly opposed turning him loose at all? 
he squire and Carson, in a conference 
after the preliminary trial, advised him 
to employ to defend him Allen and Cath- 


Sedan, 
touring, 
coupe and 
roadster 
models on 
same chassis 
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AEN 
Leader of 
ej A ugatges 
Cars 


See It, Ride in It 
Then You'll Realize Its Supremacy 


The 1920 Briscoe offers you everything you 
desire in a motor-car—beauty, comfort, speed, 
endurance, economy. 


It is the latest and greatest example of the 
Briscoe principle that the car at a moderate 
price may even surpass in appearance its more 
costly companions. 


It further emphasizes the policy of elimi- 
nating all surplus weight, in which Briscoe 
engineers were pioneers. 


And it maintains the dominance of the 
world-famous Briscoe economy power-plant. 


You will find this leader of light-weight 
cars on exhibition at the showrooms of Briscoe 
dealers everywhere. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
The Canadian Briscoe Motor Paris 
j Brockville, Ontario 


Jackson 
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A Call on Every Acme Owner in America 


Trado Mark Registered. United States snd Foreign Countries 


What a disinterested investigation of 
every Acme Truck in service has re- 
vealed. The most thorough cross-exami- 
nation of motor trucks ever undertaken 


Suppose you could personally 
visit the truck owners of 
America and ask them man-to- 
man questions about their 
trucks. You would soon learn 
the absolute truth about truck 
service and performance. 


We have done all this for you. 
We ‘have had an independent 
organization go into every nook 
and corner of the United States 
to investigate motor irucks in 
service. These investigators 
asked owners the very questions 
you would ask. They sought 
the same information you would 
have sought. 


These Vital Truck Facts 
Were Revealed 


The Acme stands out conspic- 
uously in the entire field for 
absolute satisfaction—dominat- 
ing in easy-riding, easy-driving, 
power and operating economy. 
The average truck buyer has 
confidence in the proved units 
of construction. Acme truck 
owners are so satisfied that they 
will buy only Acmes when add- 
ing to their truck fleets. Acme 
owners boost Acme trucks to 
their friends. Thousands ot 
prospects knew what Acme was 


doing for their friends and 
banked on the Acme doing the 
same for them. 


Low Repair Records 


Prominent in the investigation 
stands the low repair cost of 
Acme trucks and the assurance 
of uninterrupted service over 
long periods. One 2-tonner 
Acme was operated every day 
for a year with a repair cost of 
only $1.85; another Acme has 
run 27,000 miles in three years 
with no serious repairs; another 
Acme has been in service three 
years continuously and never 
laid up a day; the owner of a 
3y%-ton Acme spent $1 in re- 
pairs in 2 years of service; 
another had 1 bearing replaced 
in 14 months of service; another 
Acme truck, averaging 25 miles 
a day for 26 months, a total of 
19,500 miles, had the valves 
ground and the carbon burned 
out once in that time and no 
repairs. 


Send for the Catalog 


Send for “Pointers to Profits,” 
our catalog. The facts it con- 
tains will save you money—save 
you from costly experiments. 
Address Department 288. 


Acme Trucks Are Built in 1, 174, 2, 34 and 5-ton Models— 
Bodies Built in Acme Factories 


cart, both of them young, energetic, and 


| highly successful lawyers, and offered be- 


tween them to advance the money to pay 
the bill. It wasn't because he doubted 
their friendship, or was ungrateful, that 
he did not heed their advice. But these 
lawyers were young, their minds were 
taken up with big affairs. What was an 
old man to them: 

Then Jeff had his prejudices, too. More 
than once, when he was in the county 
seat, he had seen on the windows of the 
town skyscraper the gilded sign of Allen 
and Cane: He bid ace their big cars 
and their handsome homes on ain 
Street. Now, in his extremity, and in his 
ignorance also, he distrusted them with 
the poor man’s distrust of the ostenta- 
tiously well-to-do. He did not want Allen 
and Cathcart. 

Even while Kirby and Carson talked, 
his mind, in relief, had turned to another 
lawyer, old like himself, and neither rich 
nor ostentatious—old Colonel Donaldson, 
whom Sam Blainey used to employ to 
look up deeds, who had come out one 
day to fish with him and Sam. This was 
the lawyer he wanted. 


HE SAID nothing about it; he asked 
no one’s advice; but at four o'clock 
on the morning after his release on bail 
he set out on foot to the county seat, and 
at nine o’clock presented himself at the 
ancient and shabby offices of Colonel 
Donaldson on Law Row, just behind the 
courthouse. Heart pounding fast, he 
told his story to the dry and pedantic 
old lawyer, who sat behind a littered 
table in a dingy room where rows of dusty 
books, Shakespeares, Miltons, Thacke- 
rays, Dickenses, and Scotts climbed up- 
ward to the cobwebby ceiling. 

Anybody would have told him this was 
not the man to go to; that it had been 
years since he appeared in court in any- 
thing but civil cases; that he might be 
the man to run down an old deed, but 
not to plead a case before a jury; that 
such fires of youth as he might have pos- 
sessed—and it was said that he had known 
them once—had burned out long ago. 

And yet old Jeff, looking at that thin 
old scholar surrounded by his books, 
trembled lest his case be turned down; 
while his friends, had they known, would 
have trembled lest it be accepted. And 
no one who knew the colonel would have 
dreamed that he would take such a case. 
It must have been some queer bond that 
exists between old men that moved him. 

“Very well, sir," he said, dryly, "I'll 
take the case. Yes, I recall Sam Blainey 

uite distinctly—a fine man. I remember 
the fishing trip to which you refer.” 

He asked a number of questions, rather 
wearily, leanmg back, tips of fingers to- 
gether. His eyes under his spectacles, 
that were dusty like his window panes, 
did light up just a moment when his ques- 
tions brought out the fact that Jeff had 
seen a car in the woods. Then he copied 
down the number in a notebook. He 
would look into that, he said without 
conviction. 

“God knows!" It broke from old Jeff, 
it was a cry for sympathy. ‘God knows I 
never burned that sto’!” 

The voice of the ancient lawyer was 
dry and unimpressed. “ Unfortunately, in 
a case of this find it's court and jury, not 
the Almighty, which you have to con- 
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Where your ^ aes 
"re money goes JU Bs. 
hen you skio- p^ 


Every time you skid you wear off miles and miles of tire service. 
It’s like so many dollars being thrown in front of the street clean- 
ers scraper. Loss of traction always means loss of tire money. 


* 
T 


aA 


Chief Engineer of the International 
Motor Company, A. F. Masury, says: 


“Sliding the wheels of railroad cars causes flat wheels. If sliding a 
hardened steel tire over a smooth steel rail for a few seconds can so 
abrade the wheel that its pounding will crack 150-lb. rails, fancy the 
damage to a rubber tire in skidding or sliding over a stone or concrete road. 


“No matter how carefully and skillfully you drive when roads are wet 
and slippery, it is next to impossible to avoid skidding unless your 
tires are equipped with Anti-Skid Chains—such as Weed Chains.’’ 


Weed Anti-Skid Chains , 


For Protection and Preservation 


Weed Chains insure safety, economy and tire protection 
—Always put them on "At the First Drop of Rain.” 


au AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
| Wt BRIDGEPORT \@// CONNECTICUT 


e 


Js 


f : N In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


P à Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes 
—From Plumbers' Safety Chain to Ships' Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh New York Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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CHANDLER SIX 


famous dd Its PIHEVEIOHS Or 


PCT E ES 
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Spring’ll Be Here 
'fore You Know It 


ESPITE conditions which greatly held 

back the production of automobiles 

in 1919, nearly twenty thousand discrimi- 

nating motor car buyers were made happy 

and content by the possession of new 
Chandler cars. 

Chandler dealers will, we hope, be able 
to fill their orders much more quickly this 
year than last, but as the first warm days 
of Spring come, and the country roads call, 
and everyone decides he wants his new car 
at once, there will be some waiting again. 

If. you want your new Chandler when you 
want it, place your order now. If you want 


to be sure of getting the car of your choice, 
the greatest of all Sixes beyond question, 
drop in and see your Chandler dealer now, 
regardless of what the weather may be. 
For “Spring’ll be here "fore you know it." 


All Chandler bodies are mounted on the 
one standard Chandler chassis, which has 
made the name famous. Simple, sturdy 
and dependable throughout, its features 
embrace, as for years past, the really mar- 
velous Chandler motor, solid cast alumi- 
num motor base, annular ball bearings, 
silent chain drive for the auxiliary motor 
shafts, and Bosch magneto ignition. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1976 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 


Limousine, $3395 


(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland) 
There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York . 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 


The Terrible Charge Against Jeff Potter, by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


vince. . . . The Indian, you say, you 
were staining on that afternoon when you 
were arrested in the swamp—and by the 
way, sir, it’s a bad thing to be arrested 
ina swamp—have you that Indian with 
you? 

Trembling, the old man reached in the 
pocket of his ragged overcoat. Because 
of some fear that in his absence his cabin 
would be searched, he had brought his 
treasure with him. 

“ Here she is, Colonel," he said eagerly. 

The lawyer reached across the table, 
took the figure, and holding it up looked 
at it with a smile strangely sweet. Then 
he arose and went over to a rusty safe in 
the corner. He put her carefully away in 
a drawer, closed the iron doors on her 
and turned the combination. 

“Tl just keep this," he said. “And 
now that will be all this morning. PI 
try and arrange for your case to be called 
as near the opening of court as possible. 
Keep close at home. And remember— 
don’t tell anybody anything.” 

He turned to a shelf ad got down a 
volume—probably he had already dis- 
missed the case from his mind; and Jeff 
came out into the alley, above which 
towered the walls of the courthouse where 
soon he was to appear before judge and 
jury, with only that dry old recluse to 

' stand between him and the penitentiary. 


THE terrible mistake he had made was 
duly impressed on him that night by 
Kirby, who drove over to arrange to take 
him to town to consult Allen and Cath- 
cart in the morning. Jeff had to admit 
now what he had done, and Kirby was 
dumfounded. 

“You want to go to the pen?” he de- 
manded, pointing his finger at his tenant, 
his white beard thrust belligerently for- 
ward. “You think you'd like it there, old 
man? Do you know how strong the evi- 
dence is against you? Don't you know, 
I I wouldn't have sent you up if it 

adn't been? Have you any notion how 
slim yo’ chance is? My God, man—old 
Donaldson!” 

“Hes smart, Mr. Kirby!” cried Jeff. 
“Ever seen his books? Piled up to the 
ceilin’, clutterin’ up the winders and fire- 
places?” 

* An’ what kind of books? Ol’ law books 
in one room, yes. Novels an’ po’try in 
the other! It was the novels an’ po'try 

ou szw; an’ it’s the novels an’ po't 

e reads. Jeff, listen to me—what made 
him take the case, God only knows. He’s 
forgot about it by now. His mind is back 
on them ol’ Romans an’ centurions. 
There’s been millions an’ billions of people 
in the world he knows about—history an’ 
the like. What difference does one ol’ 
feller in the pen make to him? He was 
thińkin’ about ancient Babylon an’ Sodom 
an’ Gomorrah this mornin’. He don’t 
even know what he’s done. He'll forget 
to come to the trial! Now let's get down 
to brass tacks. You let me go to town 
to-morrow an’ tell him you've changed 
yo' mind. It's yo' life you're playin' with, 
man! to the pen for arson 
you'll die there! You'll never come out 
again! You're too old!” : 

Jeff's face knotted with pain. But he 
was true to his simple e. "It—it's 
too late, Squire. I've give him the case. 
It wouldn't be fair—no, it wouldn't be 
fair." 


On the third day of the March term 
of court, at a quarter of nine in the 
morning, pale and drawn of face, old Jef 
climbed the spiral stairs of the courthouse 
with Squire Kirby, grimly silent, beside 
him. Only one communication, in all the 
weeks that had elapsed since Jeff’s visit 
to him, had Colonel Donaldson sent. That 


was a crisp notice to appear this morning | 


in court. 

Behind them followed Bill Carson and 
his wife, and little Ella. A strange post- 
script to the notice had read: “Pm re- 


questing that Ella Carson be present in 
, | 


court.' 


* He's all balled up," Kirby had sneered | 


when he read it. “He likely thinks it 
was Ella Carson that was present at the 
sto’ that night instead of Sam Raines’s 
wife!” 

Down the aisle they passed, the crowd 
that was already filling the court-room 
turning to look at them curiously. Kirby 
shot a quick glance at the lawyers’ tables 
inside the bar rail. 

“He ain't even here!" he whispered to 
Jeff. “I hope to God he's forgot. Then 
the co’t will give you a lawyer!” 

The sheriff pointed out the table for the 
defendant and his lawyer. Kirby sat 
down beside Jeff; the Carsons found a 
place on the front bench of the main 
court-room. 

* Silence in the court!" cried the sheriff. 

Overawed, and with a queer feeling 
that he was choking, old Jeff saw the 
judge enter in his black robes, while the 
court-room rose and stood until His Honor 
was seated. Yonder in an ante-room, 
laughing and chatting, he made out young 
Burton Evans, prosecuting attorney, 
strong, ruddy, confident. And then, last, 
down the aisle came old Colonel Donald- 
son, dressed like a preacher or an under- 
taker, in a long black coat with a narrow 
white tie. He shook hands flabbily; he 
walked over to the table below the clerk’s 
desk and carefully placed on it a small 
bundle, wrapped in paper. 

He came back and sat down at his 
table, with Jeff between him and Kirby. 
The court grew quiet. In a haze the old 
man rose, Donaldson beside him. Crisp, 
quik, accusing, Burton Evans, glancing 

ercely now and then into the old man’s 
eyes, read off the indictment, long, mean- 
ingless, full of legal phrases. The jury 
was picked, Donaldson after a few care- 
less questions, discarding six of them, 
then relapsing into his chair. The trial 
of old Jeff Potter was on. 


I: WAS in some respects the strangest 
case ever tried in that old court-room; 
for Colonel Donaldson, sitting listless and 
abstracted beside his client, lived up to 
the worst predictions of Kirby. He just 
let everything slide. The judge, an old 
man himself, looked now and then at 


this strange lawyer for the defense with, 


something like a frown. Jeff was too 
dazed to say anything. Only Kirby 
fought fought in angry whispers, leaning 
across Jeff, his eyes blazing into Donald- 
son's. 

Three witnesses for the State told the 
same story of. the row in the store. The 
negroes who had passed along the road 
described having seen him going toward 
the store about twelve o'clock that night. 
He had stopped, they said, as if to hide, 
and hadn't answered when they called 
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him by name. No, he didn't have a 
lantern, or if he had one it wasn't lit. 

“ Ask 'em," whispered Kirby to Donald- 
son, “how they know it was Jeff Potter 
in the dark. Ask 'em, sir. Ask ’em!” 

“Why, my dear sir,” retorted Donald- 
son in a whisper hard and dry, “my client 
here doesn’t even deny it.” 

Then Jake testified that at daybreak 
he saw him coming back from the direc- 
tion of the store. And Tom Kelly declared 
that he had trailed the old man into a 
swamp, and had arrested him there while 
he was trying to make his get-away. 

“Ask him, Colonel Donaldson,” whis- 
[t5 Kirby again, eyes fierce, "how he 

nows Jeff was trying to get away." 

Old Donaldson didn't even look at the 
magistrate now. “Well, just let that 
pass," he answered. 

“My God!" gasped Kirby. 

Likewise, every statement of Frank 
Blainey went unchallenged. He had or- 
dered the old man out because he was a 
nuisance, explained Frank. He was just 
a loafer, who didn't work for his living. 
He had hated to do it—sure he had— 
never hated to do a thing so much in his 
life. No, he wasn't angry. He had closed 
up store and gone home right afterward— 
about eleven o'clock. His wife had gone 
to spend the night with her people, and 
there was no one at home. Yes, he had 
worried about it a lot on the way home. 
It had been a disagreeable task, the most 
disagreeable of his life. Nothing but the 

of his business could have made him 
doit: Jeff Potter wasn't the kind of man 
he wanted to have around the store. 
Women didn't like to come where he 
was. 

* What women—what women, Colonel 
Donaldson?" whispered Kirby. “Quick— 
ask him what women!" 


BUT Colonel Donaldson, sitting back 
in his chair, the tips of his thin fingers 
together, his eyes—piercing eyes, too, 
they were—fastened on the witness, did 
not seem even to hear; while old Jeff 
bowed his gray head in shame, and his 
hands clasped and unclasped on the table 
before him, and his collar choked him so 
that he opened it at the neck. 

It was at lunch, which followed imme- 
diately after Frank's testimony, that 
Kirby broke loose. He and Jeff, Bill 
Carson and his wife and little Ella, had 
eaten in a restaurant; and now Kirby rose 
to pay the bill. 

“He just don't care—don't care that!” 
And Kirby snapped his strong fingers. 
“Tve been in many a trial. I never befo’ 
saw a lawyer not even raise a finger to 
save a client!" 

curious crowd had gathered round 
them. “That’s right,” some of them said. 
"He ain't done a thing." And Mrs. 
Carson, face upraised, grabbed old Jeff 
by the sleeve, while little Ella clung to 
her mother's skirt. 

“Oh, get another lawyer,” pleaded the 
woman, "before it’s too late. Please— 
please!” 

eff swallowed, but he shook his head. 
“Tt wouldn't be fair," he said. “No— 
it wouldn't be fair.” 

Early in the afternoon the ancient 
and supine lawyer for the defense 
showed the first spark. The testimony 
for the State was all in, and he had put 
Kirby on the stand. His voice as he 


stood, stiff and formal beside Jeff's chair, 
was dry, matter of fact. 

"How long, Squire Kirby, have you 
known the defendant, Jeff Potter?" 

“Forty years." 

* You must know, then, his reputation 
for law and order. Is it good or bad?” 


Then Burton Evans, exuding confi- 
dence, was on his feet. "He's a tenant 
on your place, I believe, Mr. Kirby. Did 
he et his rent last year?” 

ir y turned to the judge. “Your 
Honor," he asked, “must I answer that 
question?" 

The qua e looked at Colonel Donald- 
son. “ 1 hear any objections from the 
plaintiff's lawyer? Ir so I may rule that 
question out. If not—" 

The voice was dry. 
Your Honor.” And: 
witness chair, glared. 

“He paid me what I asked,” snapped 


irby. 

" And what did you ask, Mr. Kirby?" 
demanded Evans. 

The judge was frowning now—frown- 
ing at Donaldson. Back in the court- 
room a slight buzz of voices began. Two 
or three spectators left benches in the 
rear and, bent double, as if to hide their 

rogress, darted to seats nearer the 
ront. And when at last Donaldson spoke, 
it was as if to further the case of the State. 

“As a matter of fact, Mr. Kirby," he 
asked, “did he not pay you, for rent, 
one or more carved Indians, which you 
sent to your grandchildren as Christmas 
presents?" 

“Yes,” said Kirby. 

"Silence in the court!” cried the 
sheriff. 

Burton Evans turned away, a triumph- 
ant smile on his face. Then he glanced at 
the jury. They were mostly men of 
famil ; and now he must have remem- 
bered suddenly that Donaldson, in choos- 
ing the jury, had thrown out unmarried 
men and men without children; and for 
the first time now he must have noticed 
that the jury was mostly old men, some 
of them plainly grandfathers. Anyway, 
Burton Evans’s smile suddenly vanished! 

“Jeff Potter,” said Donaldson, “will 
you take the stand?” 


OL? Jeff never knew how he got there. 
Heonly knew he was sitting in a chair 
on a platform, his tattered hat between 
his knees; that before him were thousands 
of faces; that thousands of eyes were 
turned upon him; that to the left the 
jury were leaning forward; and that to 
the right the judge's swivel chair creaked 
as His Honor turned toward him. Then 
he saw that Colonel Donaldson was still 
standing very erect by his table. Colonel 
Donaldson was speaking. 

“We will not now go into the hap 
ings of that night, Jeff Potter, the night 
on which it is alleged by the State that 
you burned the store of this man." He 
stopped and looked hard at Blainey. “The 
State may question you on that if the 
State so wishes. But I want to get at 
another matter. Mr. Kelly—I believe 
that is the officer's name—has stated that 
on the afternoon he came to arrest you, 
you tried to escape by running to the 
woods. Now, Jefferson Potter, tell the 
judge and jury why you went to the 
woods, sir. Talk loud, so they can hear." 


* No objection, 
Kirby, from the 
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First night at the Automobile Show. Thousands of people pay admission to see new models of the year. A man 
can go all through the Show—see the new color schemes, ingenious novelties in 
trimming and design, What has he really learned? 


What can a Man really Learn 


HERE are a lot of 

| things a man buys 
that he intends to 
discard after a season or 
so. He expects the style 
to change year by year. 


This is as it should be. 


But no matter how 
much money a man has, 
when he makes a pur- 
chase involving perhaps 
$3000 and up, he expects 
to get a reasonably per- 
manent value. 


He usually gets it in 
everything but his motor 
car, where the habit of 
style change year after 


at the Show 


year may wipe out 27 per 
cent. of its value over 
night. 


Fa car is expected to 

last only a year or two, 
there is no reason why 
its style should not 
change every season. 


But the Packard Com- 
pany believes that stabil- 
ized style is just as much 
a part of basic transpor- 
tation principles as 
Packard mechanical fea- 
tures and performance. 


The Packard car is 
built to deliver service 
over a term of years. 


Its style is no more sub- 
ject to passing moods 
than its engineering de- 
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HEREVER you 
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many Packards" on the 
street. 
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“I went”—old Jeff hardly knew his 
own voice—"'[ went to git some poke- 
berry juice to color an Injun with.’ 

“And this Indian—for whom were you 
carving it?" 

* Fer little Ella Kyarson." 

* And why were you càrving an Indian 
for little Ella Carson? Talk loud, so the 
jury there can hear you.” . 

Jem turned toward them. They were 
leaning forward still farther now, these 
old graybeards, their eyes on him, their 
faces suddenly all kindly. 

“T was carvin’ it fer her because she 
spid ghe never believed I sot that sto' on 

re. 

The prosecutor, face flushed, sprang to 
his feet. “I object to all this, Your Honor! 
I contend, sir, that this is a patent 
attempt—” 

But the judge checked him. ‘The evi- 
dence is admissible. sir," he said. “The 
officer testified that the defendant was 
trying to leave the country. Now it is 

uite in order for the defense to show 
that some other motive than escape in- 
duced the defendant to enter the swamp 
where he was arrested." 

The dry voice resumed: “So you were 
carving an Indian maiden for the little 
girl who did not, believe you burned the 
store. Is that it?" : 

"Yes, sir. Her father said she was 
cryin’ an’ wouldn't go to Sunday-school." 
“Do you see the little girl in court?" 

“Yes, sir. That's her. Settin’ thar 
on the front bench with her ma." 


"THERE was a general commotion. Peo- 
plein the rear of the court-room stood 
up. The jury all looked toward that front 
bench, while a mother and a little girl 
in a blue dress both blushed scarlet. 

And now a strange thing was happen- 
ing: Old Colonel Donaldson, his manner 
still perfectly impersonal, had walked oyer 
to die table libr the clerk's desk nd 
opened a bundle. 

“I submit this in evidence, Your Honor. 
Here is the Indian girl he was carving. 
Does Your Honor care to look at it? You 
will observe that it is half stained, showing 
where the work was interrupted by the 
advent of the officer." 

The judge took it and inspected it, a 
smile on his strong-lined face. He handed 
it back, and the colonel walked over to 
the jury. “Pass it around, gentlemen,” 
he directed, “from one to the other." 

And now the astonished old man in the 
witness box saw the whole court-room 
seem to move forward, people leaving 
their seats to peer; heard over and over 
the sheriff’s “Silence in the court!” and 
saw on the faces of the jury that passed 
the carved bit of wood from hand to hand 
the smiles of fathers and grandfathers 
who would like to take it home to the 
children. 

But his relief was short-lived: Burton 
Evans had pounced on him. 

The questions came thick and fast, 
after the old man had told the story of 
his movements that night. Cattle in the 
swamp? What cattle? Wasn't he a little 
over-anxious about another man's cattle 
—a man he owed rent to? (No objection 
from Colonel Donaldson.) Did he have 
owl’s eyes that he could find his way about 
on a pitch-black night? If his mission 
were an honest one, why didn’t he light a 
lantern? Was it his custom to draw back 


and hide from passers-by? Was it his 
custom not to acknowledge a friendly 
greeting in the road? Did he usually sleep 
as sound as he slept that night? 

But old Jeff, buffeted about like an 
untrained boxer standing before a pro- 
fessional, managed somehow to keep on 
his feet, to stick f the truth, though the 
sweat stood out on his face, and his limp 
old hat was twisted into a rag, and the 
crowd and jury swam round and round 
before him. 

Groggy, he came down at last, though 
not until the judge himself had interposed 
in his behalf, and not until the eyes of 
the jury were full of compassion, and not 
until from the front bench came the Voice 
of a mother trying to quiet a sobbing 
child. 

He sank down limp into his chair, to 
find Squire Kirby tugging at the coat- 
tails of Colonel Donaldson, who had 
risen, and whispering over and over, his 
voice full of respect now: . 

“ Rest the case, Colonel! Rest the case, 
rest the case! You've brought out the 
Injun! You give Evans rope, an' he's 
hung hisself! Colonel Donaldson, Colonel 
Donaldson, give the case to the jury as 
quick as you kin!" 


Bur the ancient lawyer regarded not 
at all the frantic whispers or the tugs 
at his coat tail. Voice still dry and imper- 
sonal, he spoke to the judge: 

“May it please Your Honor, I want 
Mr. Blainey put on the stand once more. 
I have just a few questions to ask him. 
There are some details which I over- 
looked. I am sure, sir, that a man of Mr. 
Blainey's humane and just temperament 
will not mind going on the stand again. 
I am sure the state attorney can have no 
possible objections, sir. Mr. Blainey?”. 

Followed a brief excited conference b 
tween Blainey and Evans. Then, very 
pale, Blainey was in the witness chair, 
and Donaldson was standing very straight 
by his table, the afternoon sun streaming 
through one of the high gothic windows 
of the old courthouse, and shining full on 
his thin, hawk-like face. 

“Mr. Blainey, what time did you leave 
the store that night?" 

“T’ve answered that once," said Blainey. 

* Well, answer it again!" 

“T said eleven." 

* Wasn't it later than that?" 

Blainey looked at Evans, who nodded, 
his lips compressed. 

“Oh, it might have been half past." 

“Was it as late as twelve?” 

* No—it was not!" 

And now once more the sheriff shouted 
“Silence in the court!" For the old 
lawyer had advanced two quick steps 
toward the witness, and suddenly his 
voice, shrill and grating, rang out, while 
a thrill like an electric shock ran through 
the court-room. 

* Wasn't it two o'clock? Answer me, 
sir—wasn't it two? ... You do not 
answer. Very well. Answer me this: Did 
some friends of yours drive out to see you 
that night in a car? Did they park the 
car in the woods near your store? Did 
they bring with them some liquor and 
some cards and some chips? Did you 
have a game of poker in the basement 
of your store? Bid all of you imbibe 
freely of that liquor in the course of the 
game? Did you, while under the influence 
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O you remember when Tom Sawyer went 
swimming and had everything hidden so care- 
fully so that Aunt Polly couldn’tfind out? 
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he was safe. . But alas, alack, and alas, he used 
black instead of white! 
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Name 
Address. 


CE Pahon 
get the black, half-leather b , ehange terms to $6.00 within 
lu and $6.00 a month fors meis. toe 2-20 
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| CleansCloset Bowls Without Scouring | 


drudgery of cleaning the 
closet bowl has gone wher- 
ever Sani-Flush has been used. 
Sani-Flushhasmadethetask easy 
and simple, has eliminated scrub- 
bing, scouring and dipping—and 
has done its cleaning far more 
thoroughly. Just sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush in the bowl according 
toinstructions. Rust marks, in- 
crustations, and stains are com- 
pletely removed and bowl and 
trap made spotlessly white. 


Sani-Flush is sold al grocery, 
drug, hardware, plumbing, and 
housefurnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at once, 
send us 25c in coin or stamps 
for a full-size can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC 
PRODUCTS CO. 


225 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO.. Ltd., Toronto 


| of that liquor, throw lighted cigar and 
| cigarette stubs on the floor of the base- 
ment of that store that was littered with 
packing of all sorts, and excelsior?” 

Again Evans was on his feet, apoplectic 
with objections. But the old lawyer went 
on, before the judge could speak, his voice 
high-pitched and metallic, filling the ex- 
cited court-room. 

“Ts it a fact, sir, that at two o'clock 
our friends took you home in that car? 
S it a fact, sir, that before you reached 

that house you saw a glow in the sky? 
And that when these friends wanted to 
go back you said: 'Let the damn store 
burn—it’s insured’?” 

* Bon't answer those questions," thun- 
dered Evans. “Your Honor, this man's 
not on trial!" 

"He will be!" cried the old lawyer, 
| "for perjury in open court! I am not 
surmising, Your Honor. I can prove the 
truth of everything I have implied, sir. 
I was fortunate: enough to get hold of 
the number of that car. rough the 
number I traced the occupants. Happily 
for the good of our humanity, sir, there 
is always to be found among a group of 
young men, however wild, one who will 
tell the truth. Such a one is young John 
Duckett, who was in that car that night." 
He turned to the court-room. * Mr. Court 
Crier—call John Duckett.into court!" 


T ONE side of the witness chair that 

sat high above the main court-room, 
and which was on a level with the judge's 
seat, ran a railing. And now Frank 
Blainey, who had been growing whiter 
and x LA turned sideways, his arm on 
this railing, and buried his face in his 
arm, his fingers clutching at his hair. 
With a cry, Mrs. Blainey sprang to her 
feet and started forward. The voice of 
the judee was clear and compelling. 

“Keep your seat, madam. Stay where 

ou are, the rest of you. This witness 
as not fainted. Mr. Crier, one minute. 
Do not call the other witness until I so 
instruct you. Mr. Blainey, here, seems 
to have something on his mind. Mr. 
Blainey?” 

Blainey raised his face. The glance he 
shot at Donaldson was a bit wild, a bit 
vicious, too. His hair was all disheveled. 
He sat limp in his chair. The judge, turn- 
ing joward him, went on: 

" Mr.,Blainey, if you have anything to 
say concerning the facts implied in Colonel 
Donaldson's questions, you are at liberty 
to speak, sir. Otherwise this witness, Mr. 
Duckett, will be called. My advice to 
you, Mr. Blainey, is that you speak." 

The court-room was straining forward 
now; hundreds of tense faces were turned 
toward the witness chair, faces strained 
in the effort to hear the mumbling, halt- 
ing, reluctant words. 

"[—I— Aw, it’s all true!" 

“Sit up, Mr. Blainey!" commanded 


the judge. "Look at me, sir. You have 
perjured yourself in this court! That is 
a grave offense; but it is as nothing, sir, 
compared with the motive behind that 
perjury. In order to save your practices 
from exposure, you would have sent an 
old man to prison, probably for the re- 
mainder of his natural life. I have no 
words strong enough, sir, to express my 
abhorrence, and the abhorrence of all 
men, of what you've done! Are you listen- 
ing, Mr. Blainey?" 

Again the vicious glance around, fol- 
lowed by the bowed head, and a nod. 

“But,” continued the judge, "the law 
puts in my hands the means of punishing 
you. By your own confession, you have 
committed perjury, and perjury is pun- 
ished by a long jail sentence and a heavy 
fine. Combined, they will not be sufficient 
for your offense, but they will be enough, 
sir, to make you remember all the rest of 
your days— " 

And now he stopped; for from his seat, 
face quivering, old Jeff had sprung to his 
eet. 

* Jedge!" he cried. “Don’t send him 
to the pen, Jedge! Jedge, he’s Sam 
Blainey’s son!” 

Compassionately the judge looked 
down at him where he stood beside the 
table, trembling; then he spoke: 

“Sit down, old man. P ak Blainey, 
the man whom you have attempted so 

rievously to wrong pleads for you. And 
beai of his plea, which I can do nothing 
but honor and accede to, I shall remit any 
prison sentence which I might have im- 
posed. But I warn you, sir, that when the 
time for your trial comes, in the due 
rocess of jm I shall fine you to the very 
imit allowed me by the statute. Mr. 
Sheriff, see that this man, Frank Blainey, 
does not leave the jurisdiction of this 
court. 

* Old man, stand up once more, so that 
all in this court-room may see you. . .. 
Jeff Potter, this plea of yours shall go 
down on the records of this court as a 
memorial to you and as a high example 
to all men who may know or read of it of 
that quality of mercy which is the sov- 
ereign good in human nature. And now, 
gentlemen of the jury, you are automatic- 
ally discharged from this case, and I shall 
ask the crowd to pass out quietly, for 
court is adjourned." 

How many people old Jeff shook hands 
with that afternoon, he never knew. He 
did know though that. Burton Evans was 
the first among them; that Mrs. Carson, 
who came next, was crying; that the 
strong hands of Bill Carson and Squire 
Kirby almost crushed his own frailer hand; 
and that off yonder, at a table below the 
clerk's desk, a prim old lawyer in a long 
black coat had picked up à carved Indian 
and was presenting it to a little girl in a 
blue dress, with an old-fashioned; bow 
strange to see. 


"Do YOUR Eyes See Things as They Really Are?" asks Alon Bement 
in next month's magazine. His article contains suggestions for many 
interesting ways of testing what your eyes like to look at, what irri- 
tates them, how they are deceived, and soon. The illustrations which 
accompany the article will give you a good deal of entertainment. 


"SNICKERS at My Second-Hand Clothes” is the title of an anonymous 
“confession” by a college professor in the magazine next month. It re- 
veals a state of affairs which deeply concerns us as well as the professor. 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 to 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 To 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 


THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX COUPE I8 POWERED BY THE. FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 


AKLAND 
SENSIBLE SIX 


Cee as are its appointments, 
remarkable as is its mechanical excel- 
. lence, the really noteworthy characteristic of 
this new Oakland Sensible Six Coupe is its 
pronounced and unrivaled value. Here is a 
powerful four-passenger car built carefully 
to the most approved principles of modern 
automotive practice. Here is a car incorpo- 
rating, with a chassis of proved reliability 
and competence, the true comfort of a well- 
designed body in which every essential 
convenience has been included. Here is a 
car which,while affording maximum utility, 
enjoyment and shelter, delivers its service 
at the very minimum of cost. Only great 
economies in manufacture, due to the con- 
centration of our whole energies upon the 
production of a single chassis type, make 
possible the very moderate price at which 
the Oakland Sensible Six Coupe is sold. 


Toura Car, $1165; ROADSTER, $1165; Coure, $1825; Four Door SEDAN, $1825 
F. O. B. Po! Micu. ADDITIONAL FOR WIRE WHEEL EQUIPMENT, $85 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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An Old Name 


On A Proved Tire 


On a record of less than a year's general use, you can merely 
begin to appreciate the wide superiority of Oldfield Tires. 
As yet, only one man truly knows the full merit of these 
Tires. That man is Barney Oldfield himself. 

For many years, Mr. Oldfield has ridden on Oldfield Tires 
—tires which, while they bore no Oldfield name, had been 
built especially for him and to his own rigid specifications. 
These tires, of which the Oldfield Tires of today are faithful 
reproductions, carried the Master Driver swiftly, success- 
fully, safely through many a racing campaign. He learned 
to trust them implicitly—to trust them with his very life. 
Motorists buy Oldfield Tires today because of this unique 
heritage. But the time is coming—mark well the prediction 
—when you will buy Oldfields because of their records as a 
product—records of endurance and long lifenew to tire annals. 
Prepare now to set one of these new Oldfield mileage records! 
Give your car the Oldfield Tires—fabric or cord—that will 
make this record possible. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 


PRATSIONPMT 


CLEVBLAND.O. 


Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


^ 


OLDFIELD TIRES 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built" 
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The Greatest Delusion in 
the World 


(Continued from page 59) 


frozen upon your face. Come, let's be 
honest. Jost as man to man, or woman to 
woman, isn't work good? And wouldn't 
you be lost and damned without it? 

This is not hypocrisy nor “kidding our- 
selves.” It is sound sense and genuine 
24-carat psychology. For, to quote Stev- 
enson again, somewhere he said some- 
thing to the effect that, dearly as he loved 
his wife, he could still conceive, of living 
without her should she, be removed b 
death, but he could not conceive of life 
going on at all for him without his work. 

No, work is not an affliction. We are 
not to be pitied because we have to work, 
and we should not pity ourselves. Our 
whole attitude to-day toward work seems 
to be that it is something we must escape 
if we possibly can, and do just as little 
as we can. People act as if they were 
sentenced to work just as a criminal is 
sentenced to jail. But, speaking of jail, 
anybody would rather serve a term there 
with work than without it. 

Work is the only means toward the one 
thing every healthy human being wants 
more than anything else in the world. 
And that is Accomplishment. 


ENEVER a human soul is born 
into this world, a job is born for him 
to do. The deepest, most wholesome in- 
stinct in us is achievement. Not enjoy- 
ment. We soon get tired of enjoyment. 
and turn to mischief and cruelty, as the 
Romans found their culminating amuse- 
men in gladiatorial games. But of ac- 
complishment we never tire. It is the 
immortal food for the immortal hunger of 
the immortal soul. 

And the laws of work are fundamental 
and unchangeable. All the economic sys- 
tems and socialistic schemes and tricks 
and organizations and theories are not 
going to change the rock-bottomed and 
coppergriveted fact, that the hustler will 
get along better than the loafer. No 
power on earth can prevent the man who 
trains himself for his job, and loves his 
job, and pours his lifeblood and his imagi- 
nation and his desire into his job, from ris- 
ing, and leaving beneath and behind him 
all those whose eyes are on their wage and 
who do as little as they can to get it. 

The trouble is, we are cursed with the 
inheritance of a lot of false ideas that have 
been handed down to us along with our 
civilization. Although we are workers 
here in America, we are badly bitten with 
these ideas. f 

The washwoman is furious when the 
- new teacher suggests that her boy be 
taught manual training. Indeed, she does 
not send her boy to school to learn to set 
type, or carve wood, or be an engineer! 
She wants him to get out of his class, and 
be a doctor, lawyer, or banker. In the 
plan to teach him' how to work she thinks 
she scents a deep-laid scheme to keep her 
boy from rising. ; M es 

The idea of education that still lingers 
is the idea which was the basis of the old 
universities and private schools of Europe, 


of which our institutions are lineal de- 
scendants; and this idea is that education 
is for the "gentleman," that the "'gentle- 
man" is the man who does not have to 
work, but has others to work for him. The 
idea is that education is for the gentleman 
and for those who need to be trained to 
look after his interests—the lawyer to 
care for his property, the doctor to attend 
to his health, the priest to see to his soul's 
salvation, and the teacher to instruct his 
children. Most “regular” college courses 
to-day are aimed to fit a man for one of 
these callings. 


"THE corollary of this is that the hard 
work of the world is to be done by 
those who fail in their attempt to get a 
soft job. 

It is this septic notion that causes the 
element of bitterness in the labor turmoil. 
It rankles in the bosom of the I. W. W. 
It blazes forth in the hot protest of the 
soap-box orator, this notion that somehow 
work is a misfortune, a calamity, hard 
luck; and that one who has to labor for 
wages is an unfortunate. In some way or 
other we have to get over this false con- 
viction. 

Some time ago a young woman, just 
graduated from college, wrote to me, ask- 
ing What To Do. She felt surgings. She 
thought that she would like to devote her 
life to “doing good,” or to writing about 
it. Her soul was tilted up considerably. 
She regarded business as a bit soiling, and 
hated to contemplate the sacrifice of her 
young and poetic life, with all the excep- 
tional trimmings she had acquired at 
school, to such sordid affairs as pounding 
the typewriter, teaching school, cooking, 
raising children, or selling ribbons. 

This is a good place to answer this cor- 
ic ing for she is typical ofa large class. 

ear young lady, you are wrong. 
There is no form of human activity nobler 
nor more necessary than that of providing 
food, clothing, shelter, and transportation 
for the race. 

As Carlyle says, "Produce! In God's 
name, produce!" 

The man who can be most certain that 
heis doing the will of the universe, helping 
some and hurting none, is the business 
man, which term includes all who labor 
with hand or brain to supply themselves 
and their fellows with the needs and 
wholesome efijoyments of life. 

The writer, the poet, the artist, the 
preacher, the reformer, the politician, 
may turn out to have done more harm 
than good. Subsequent ages of wisdom 
may regard their eiie as hindrances to 
progress. They may simply have been in 
the road. 

But whoever raises potatoes or wheat 
or grinds flour, or bakes bread, or makes 
coats, or as a merchant brings these goods 
to the people, or whoever promotes ideals, 
he is undoubtedly moral. e 

And whoso teaches children how to con- 
trol themselves and to coóperate with oth- 
ers for the common good, and to work in 


The Black Ear 
of an African God 


The magic talisman—will it fit? Or must 
the white prisoner die? There was some- 
thing about that relic that caused the Black 
Men of the Desert to haii him as Deity—if 
the fragment proved genuine. He lifts it 
reverently to the ido.’s ear, and then—then 
you turn the page, tense and breathless, carried 
away by the master of mystery, Conan Doyle. 


Did you know Doyle has a book for every mood? 
You may fight beside Sir Nigel or share the business 
villainies of Ezra Girdlestone. In Fly Trap Gulch the 
huge man-eating plant awaits; you are among the 
Nihilists; you are in Sassassa Valley with the fiend of 
the single eye. One of the world’s greatest love stories 
is Doyle's and one of the most stirring prize fight tales. 

Fiction enough to last a year; and the Sherlock 
Holmes stories besides—all beautiful gilt top volumes. 
If you act at once they are yours. 


Hours and Hours of Pleasure 
in the works of 


CONAN DOYLE 


The ten volumes were pre- 
pared months ago, when labor 
and paper prices were lower than 
they will ever be again. To 
those who first accept them the 
publishers will present 


FREE 


The World’s Greatest 
Short Stories —8 volumes 


Here is Kipling's thrilling “Man Who Would 
Be King"; O. Henry's tales of the city; Mr. 
Dooley's quaint philosophy; Barrie's unrivalled 
charm; De Maupassant, master of passion; the 
“Suicide Club" of Stevenson, and the grim figure 
of Dostoievski's Thief. 

A hundred and sixteen. Only an examination 
can reveal their variety of charm; and you may 
examine both sets to your heart's content. But 
you must act at once; tbe offer is good only while 
the sets last, De 


SEND NO MONEY 


— just the coupon 


Thousands will read this offer. Some will act 
too late. Don’t have useless regrets. e two 
sets -will come to you at once for free examination, 
Send no money; merely clip the coupon now. 


176 
COMPLETE 
* STORIES 


8 LONG 
NOVELS 


ww KE EE GET Ge ae 
[». F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York 
Send me on approval, charges paid by you, Conan 
Doyle's work's in 10 volumes, gold stamped. Also 
the 8 volumes set of World's Greatest Short Stories 
bound in cloth. If I keep the books I will remit 
$1.00 within a week and $2.00 a month for 13 
months for the Conan Doyle set only, and retain the 
World's Greatest Short Stories set without charge. 
| Otherwise I will, within ten days, return both sets 
at your expense, 


Nam 


Address 


l Occupation. — erro 
Am. 2. 20 
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$1,000 Saved 
That’s the record of one Rotospeed 
user. Here's a machine that prints 75 
good, clear, sharp formletters a minute. 
Form letters with theclean-cut appear- 
anceof neatly typed originals. It prints 
without type-setting, without trouble 


or delay, and at a cost of 20c per 
thousand copies 


ROTOSPFED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


prints anything that can be type- 
written, hand-written, drawn or ruled. 
It is easy to operate. Just write the 
form—attach the stencil—turn the 
crank. 20 or1,000striking, stimulating, 
clear, clean copies in a few minutes— 
ready forthe mails. It saves 92% on 
form letter work. 


A Money Maker 


The Rotospeed is used by thousands of 
manufacturers, merchants and profes- 
sional men; by banks, churches, schools 
and the United States Government. 
It prints illustrated folders, index cards, 
menus, price lists and bulletins. It 
collects money, increases sales and saves 
half to two-thirds the cost of printing. 


Write for Samples 


We will send you samples of Rotospeed 
work, used by others in a similar line to 
yours. These will show you how you can 
use the Rotospeed to your advantage and 


profit. 
Free Trial 


Mail the coupon for our Free Trial 
Offer. Find out how you can test the 
Rotospeed in your own office— 
as if you owned it, with all supplies 
furnished, without obligation 


The 
or cost. 
Rotospeed 
Mail the coupon now. Co. 
178 E. Third St. 
The Rotespeed Co. Dayton, Ohio 
178 E. Third St. 
Dayton, Ohio Send me, at once, book- 


let, samples of work and 
details of Rotospeed Free 
Trial Offer. 


Name. ——————————— 


Address — 


fidelity, and to keep themselves off other 
people's backs, the same shall be called 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 

If all the advisers of the race—includ- 
ing me—were to take a vacation and go 
to hoeing corn, the world would still 
stumble along. Men and women would 
still marry and have pretty babies, and 
honest folk would prosper, and rogues 
come to grief, and blackberries ripen, and 
mankind generally go on making mis- 
takes, and getting over them and becom- 
ing wiser, sounder, sweeter, and decenter, 
until the millennium. 

Go to work! Produce! So only are 
you surest of not becoming a nuisance. 

God works. “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work." He gave only Ten 
Commandments many centuries ago. 
But He works all the time. Raising bees, 
growing grass for the cattle, carrying rain 
to parched fields, reddening apples and 

irls’ cheeks, pushing rivers along, and by 
His chemistry turning all effete things 
again into wholesome Viesmakers, 

Go thou and do likewise! 

The only sensible advice to any young 
person is: “Do something for which the 
world is willing to pay you money. Take 
nothing you do not earn. Save of your 
surplus to take care of yourself when you 
are unable to work more. And be cheerful.” 

All else is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Don't get me wrong. I am not sitting 
on a pedestal and preaching down to the 
"working class" and telling them to be 
“contented with the position wherein 
Providence has placed them." I am not 
a favored one, a capitalistic tool, a mem- 
ber of the privileged class, and so on. 

Not by a long shot. 


AT THE age of forty-eight I started out 
without a cent, except some money 
borrowed on my life insurance, to get 
work on a newspaper, being bitten by the 
notion that I could write. After six 
months I landed a job at a dollar a day. 
I kept at it. I am making more money 
now, but I am still a wage earner. For 
some ten years I have written an editorial 
for every week day, without missing one; 
and this has been the happiest period of 
my life. It has been so because fiove my 
work better than anything else on earth. 
I can think of no kind of play or vacation 
half so pleasant as this work. Through 
comedy and tragedy, whether depressed 
or elated, sometimes feeling fit and at 
other times sick-a-bed in the hospital, I 
have clung to my work. And God bless 
it! for it is the immediate jewel of my soul. 

That is why I write sincerely and urge 
you to wean yourself, if you are not too 
old and stubborn, from the delusion that 
labor is a misfortune, along with mumps 
and a clubfoot. And to believe me when 
I reiterate— 

I. That Work is the reason why we 
are born. 

2. That Contentment is a by-product 
of Work. - 

3. That the scorn of all decent people 
should follow the Idlers. 

4. And that even Heaven is not going 


to be one everlasting Meeting-House, nor 
an eternal Rest, nor any sort of glorified 
idleness—but a world of souls happy and 
blest because they are at work, a busy, 
all producing something for the common 
good, everyone getting his pay (“to every 
man his penny"), every man in his place 
under the Master, who said “My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work!" 


Your response to this may be that you 
cannot be happy in your work be- 
cause of the iniquitous wage system, or 
the injustice of capitalism, or the tyranny 
of labor unions, or the threat of Bolshe- 
vism; and that if we could have Single 
Tax, or a reform in the currency, or a 
Soviet Government, or some other scheme 
we might work in joy. Well, maybe. 

All I insist upon here is that you will be 
able to discuss the matter more intelli- 
gently, and to bring about any just and 
desirable reform, if you start from the 
right premise, to wit: that work is a priv- 
ilege and a blessing, and not a deplorable 
and nasty necessity. 

When I speak of workers I mean, of 
course, all that produce, that help along. 
This includes business managers who co- 
ordinate labor, preachers who inspire, 
physicians who minister to health. There 
should be no talk of class among them 
that work. The laborer in the field and 
in the professor's chair fit as hand to glove. 
The President is as much a laborer in the 
White House as he would be if he were 
plowing corn in a field, or stoking coal in 
a steamship. Jesus did not cease to be a 
producer when He quit carpentry. 

It may be that God is pleased with the 
hymns and prayers of the great congrega- 
tion, that die worship of the Buddhists, 
the Romanists, the Protestants, the Jews, 
the Mohammedans, in their respective 
temples, is grateful to His ear. Perhaps; 
for He doubtless sees beneath the igno- 
rance and confusion to the intent of 
hearts. But there is another sound that 
unending rises to His throne, which we 
may be sure is His sweetest praise; it is 
the Niagara roar of the work of this world, 
the deep diapason of that vast chorus that 
no man can number, who work, even as 
He, the Eternal and Omnipotent, works. 

For He rolls up the sun every morning, 
and guides the wheeling stars, and leads 
the acorn up to the oak tree, paints the 
rose, and fructifies the vine, carries water 
from the reservoir of the sea to irrigate the 
fields, conducts the rivers their devious 
way, molds the ever-changing waves, and 
carries on the processes of life in all His 

eople and in all beasts and fowl and fish. 
eiseverlastingly at work. “He that keep- 
eth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 

Therefore, it must be that the music 
that best delights Him is that which is 
made by the sound of hammers and saws, 
the swish of busy brooms, the roar of en- 
gines, the plows cleaving the soil, the 
clash of pick and shovel, the clatter of 
rivets driving home, the patient words of 
teachers, the hurrying feet of messengers, 
of cooks, of careful mothers, of all that 
serve, for He Himself is “Servant of All.” 


«MEN I Have Had to Fire” is the title of an article next 
month by an employer who gives some of his experiences with 
men working for him. It is one of those plain, straight forward 
personal stories which men so often give in this magazine. 
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RANKLIN performance 
is showing more motor- 
ists every day that shock 

| absorbers, radiator ther- 

mometers and anti-freeze 

, mixtures are motoring 

| crutches which they can 

throw away when they 
buy a Franklin Car. 


The Franklin Car 
needs none of these accessories, because it is 
light, flexible and direct air cooled. These 
principles also make it so safe and easy to 
handle that it can go farther in a day than 
the average car with less strain to driver and 
rider. 


They also explain why Franklins rarely carry 
spare tires. For Franklin owners’ records show 
that with the pound of heavy, rigid weight 
eliminated, blowouts are almost unknown and 
punctures average only one in every 4,141 
miles. 


FRANKLIN SEDAN — 


And the Franklin needs no help to keep its 
cooling system in order, since it has no water to 
boil or freeze. It is free from temperature 
troubles the year round, and can be used un- 
restrictedly no matter what the season. 


Naturally, a car constructed on such simple 
and thorough-going principles costs less to run 
and to keep in running condition. Just how 
much less is a revelation to those unfamiliar 
with Franklin owners’ records: 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


Naturally, too, a car thus independent of 
special accessories is more practical in every 
way, and performs with correspondingly greater 
satisfaction to its owners. Any motorist who 
has owned both an ordinary car and a Franklin 
will confirm this. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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When the Halves of the Conning-Tower Meet. 


Read the Range —and FIRE! 


Do you know how our gunners find the range or distance of an enemy target— 
a submarine far off in gray wastes of sea, or an enemy post on a distant hill- 


side? 


They train a “range-finder” on it, turn a screw till the halves of the 


image meet, and read the distance in yards or meters directly from a scale. 


It is a matter of seconds only. Through de- 
flection of light rays by a movable prism, the 
instrument measures angles and computes the 
distance, mechanically, accurately, instantly. 


But distances are sogreat, and angles so infini- 
tesimally small, that the slightest flawin the glass, 
the slightest error in computation or formula, the 
tiniestdeviation in edge or sideof themany-angled 
prisms, will destroy the instrument’s usefulness— 
turna hit into a miss, perhaps victory to defeat 


That we were able in a great emergency to 
supply our Government not with the usual few 


score, as in former years, but literally with 
thousands of range-finders, and at no sacrifice 
of Bausch & Lomb scientific standards— 


That even when working to a thousandth part 
of a millimeter we have been able to devise 
machines for large-scale production of range- 
finders, binoculars, gun-sights, aiming-circles, 
searchlight mirrors, periscopes—all the optical 
instruments of modern warfare— 


This is both a source of pride to us, and a 
suggestion of our equipment for the improve- 
ment of optics generally. 


Write for literature on any optical product in which you are interested. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY . . . 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Makers of Eyeglass and Speciacle Lenses, Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Balopticons, 
Binoculars and Engineering and other Optical Instruments 
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How I Wrote a 'Thousand 
"Nick Carter" Novels 


(Continued from page r9 


if he could stop it. He discovered, among 
the byways of life, Chick, and Patsy, 
and Ten-ichi, and Peter, and Joseph, and 
Ida Jones, and Adelinay and Mrs. Peters, 
and made upright, God-fearing men and 
women of them. He always kept his word. 
He never touched liquor, nor permitted 
his assistants to do so. He respected all 
womankind under all conditions, in rever- 
ence for the memory of his mother. 

I made Nick Carter my ideal of all that 
is good and right and truthful and honor- 
able and upright and just, in ideal man- 
hood. All writers, I think, in their heroes 
visualize and oralize an impossible but 
ideal self. 


NDERSTAND, first, that Nick is 
much more real to me than are a 
majority of the persons who actually ex- 
ist within my;environment. Any casual 
acquaintance, whilom friend, or whimsi- 
cal associate, is more fictitious than he 
is—to me. I have lived with him, slept 
with him, eaten with him, dwelt with him 
constantly through many years of com- 
rehension and understanding. He has 
n ever a harsh, unbending mentor and 
critic, never a sympathizer. Sympathy 
from a friend, and self-pity from the ego, 
are character's deadliest poisons. 

I had only an introduction to him that 
day at hunches. He came away from it 
with me. I was eight days writing the 
first story; we were getting acquainted. 
I wrote the second one in five days; the 
third, in four; the fourth, in three. 
Thirty-three thousand words (by column 
measure) each. Then, I cut the four to 
twenty thousand and wrote the fifth, in 
a week. After that, I rarely took more 
than three days to a story, and I wrote 
very many of them (while they continued 
at twenty-thousand-word length) in two 
days, always with my little stub gold pen. 
(I have it yet.) When they were length- 
ened again to thirty and thirty-three 
thousand, I worked three, sometimes 
four, days in the week, and played 
(sailed, and rowed, and fished at Sunapee 
Lake, New Hampshire) the other three. 
When the serials began, it added six thou- 
sand words a week to my stunt. I did it 
for a while, and then ahouted for help! 
Not so much because of the extra words, 
as because it meant keeping the serial 
going (one story) while eight, ten, twelve, 
or more, distinctly different stories were 
being written at the same time. But I 
never did get mixed, and I have never 
been charged with repeating or plagiariz- 
in e ... More ego! But it's true. 

ow did I doit? Well, let's see. There 
were a lot of things which had to do 
with the doing. À 

First, I loved the work, enjoyed it. 
Aside from the mere labor involved, I had 

uite as good a time writing the story as 
Toha Doe found in reading it. Nobody 
does anything well without experiencing 
joy in the doing. I never plotted a story 
in advance in my life. .I knew no more 
than the reader what Nick was going to 


do in the next chapter. So, I got fun out 
of it, recreation with the application. 
You’ve got to go at what you have to do 
with a whole peat a clear vision, and 
with clean mentality. I never thought 
about my work from the moment I put 
it aside until I took it up again the fol- 
lowing day. I rarely returned to it later 
in the day, and I never worked at night. 
Second, I systematized the work, and 
I rarely permitted anything to interfere 
with the system. I got up at dawn. I do 
so still, every day, with rare exceptions. 
I ate a hearty breakfast. Newspapers or 
letters I did not look at. If a telegram 
came, it was opened and read for me. 
Unless it was imperative, I did not know 
of its arrival till later.: I went at my work 
as soon after daylight as possible, I 
called eight hours of writing a day's work. 
Sometimes I wrote six or seven hours; 
sometimes I wrote nine. The length of 
the day depended upon the facility of the 
story, and please observe that I attach 
the word "facility" to the story, not to 
myself. An express train is often late, 
a hot-box or an obstruction on the track 
has delayed it. But it has to arrive to 
finish its work—and I had to write a cer- 
tain number of words to finish mine. 
Third, I was well equipped for that kind 
of WNURE Dee stories, so called. 
I was a lawyer, and had practiced law 
with some success. In the beginnin 
when paying clients were rare, I spoked 
to the judges in the criminal courts and 
requested "assignments," which means 
that when a person charged with crime 
has no lawyer and no money to retain 
one the Court assigns a lawyer for the 
defense. One has to call at the Tombs, 
and Raymond Street jail and other 
places of detention, to consult with that 
class of clients. If you treat such a man 
“white,” and particularly if you are suc- 
cessful in his defense, he passes the in- 
formation along; but it is treating him 
“white” and being strictly on the level 
with him that wins his everlasting regard, 
more than getting him clear, for very 
often he hasn't a shadow of defense, and 
knows it. Before I realized it, I had a 
paying criminal practice—and I knew as 
many crooks as a headquarters operative. 


AGAIN, I had traveled nearly all over 
the world. I had met, and known, all 
kinds and classes and conditions of men 
and women, and wherever I went I made 
it a point to meet and know them, and to 
make them like me. I had worked on 
newspapers as police reporter, general re- 
orter, special correspondent, and at dif- 
ering editorial desks, and had acquired, 
thus, another angle of cosmopolitan edu- 
cation. I was Washington correspondent 
through parts of two administrations, 
and I had not let that opportunity for 
assuaging my insatiable thirst for general 
information get past me without mopping 
it up. I got to know, personally, and often 
intimately, so many senators and con- 
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generally that when I glance back at my 
old notebooks it amazes me. 

My appetite for superficial knowledge 
was always voracious. Whenever I struck 
a new town I sought the streets, and the 
purlieus, rather than the parks and 
churches, boulevards and museums, li- 
braries and art galleries. The only public 
buildings I cared to investigate were the 
courthouse and the jail. I was never a 
gambler, for greed, or for excitement, 
but I had a passion for visiting gambling 
houses and knowing gamblers. I have 
known scores of them from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and there was never a time 
when I couldn't “get in," even when “the 
lid was down," notwithstanding the fact 
that they knew I didn't play—not what 
they call “play.” As a matter of fact, 
they liked me the better because I did not. 

Also, I developed a passion for being 
"taken through" all sorts of factories, 
and talking with the workers: rolling 
mills at Pittsburgh, thread mills at Wil- 
limantic, lead-pencils, saws, files, paper 
mills, knitting mills, woolen mills, shoe 
factories, machine shops, dairy products, 
stock yards, packing houses, ship yards. ... 
You would see me headed for such goals 
pretty soon after I hit a new burg—places 
where they made things! And yet 1 have 
no mechanical gift or taste. I know about 
as much about mechanics as a hog knows 
about skating. It was the worker I wanted 
to see and to know. The men and women 
and boys and girls who toiled in such 

laces; and I would not swap some of the 
riends I've made in that manner for all 
the high-brows on earth. 


"THAT brings me directly to the gist of 
this whole subiect. If you want a 
rule to go by for producing (whether it’s 
writing thirty-three thousand words or 
more a week about Nick Carter, or selling 
wares, or putting up a proposition, or 
succeeding in anything you undertake 
to do) I can give it to you in two words. 
Here it is: Know PEOPLE... all peo- 
ple! every kind of people! all sorts and 
conditions of people! E how them in the 
street, in the workshop, in the drawing- 
room, on the tail-end of surface cars, and 
straddling between platforms of subway 
orL cars. Play pool with them in fire- 
houses; chat with them behind the hotel 
desk, across a counter, punching tickets, 
making the ferryboat bet in the slip. 
They are all human, intensely human, 
and that is what you need to know— 
humanity. 

I have mentioned only men, but I mean 
women, too. They are just as well worth 
knowing, and just as easy to know. And 
they will not resent your knowing them 
if there is nothing in the back of your 
own mind to make them resentful. That 
is up to you. And you can't put it across 
if there 1s anything of the sort in the back 
of yous mind. You can't hide it if it is 
really there. In getting acquainted with 
Humanity it is essential to know women 
as well as men. Every man works to help 
some woman; every woman works to 
help some man—mother, father, sister, 
brother, wife, husband, sweetheart, off- 
spring. It may not always be in dollars 
and cents, but it is always help, in one 
form or another. You must absorb super- 
ficial knowledge of both viewpoints in 
order to attain to excellence in any calling. 
Put that into your pipe and smoke it! 


In the days when a string of truck- 
gardeners' wagons en route to Washing- 
ton and Fulton Markets plodded down 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, from East New 
York to the ferries, between 1:00 A. M. and 
daylight, I loved to ride with the drivers, 
and chat with them. And I mean chat. 
Don't ask prying questions. egin by 
telling something. Tell a sto shou a 
child, or a mother; better still, tell one 
about your own mother. Abjure profani- 
ty. Vulgar and profane words never get 
you anywhere in anything. Don’t talk 
much. Venture a bit of information ob- 
served by you in another community or 
country upon the business that he is en- 
gaged in; then shut up. 

hen making sea voyages I always 
seek the assistant engineers—and I see 
that vessel from stem to stern, and from 
keelson to upper deck, and talk with the 
men in every part of it, before port is 
made. I have ridden in locomotive cabs 
on nearly every railroad in the United 
States and Mexico, and many in South 
America, at one time and another. I 
have spent days at a time in the coal 
mines at Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, in 
the silver mines of Nevada, in the gold 
mines of Colorado, and I have gone 
through sulphur mines in Mexico. That 
wasn’t pleasant! I went to the top of 
Popocatapetl as the guest of a Mexican 
governmental engineering outfit (eighteen 
thousand feet) and sat in the sling and 
was lowered thirty meters down into the 
crater over the water that covered the 
deposit of sulphur at the bottom of it, 
several hundred feet beneath me. That 
wasn’t pleasant, either; but I wrote a 
Nick Carter with that scene in it, later. 
I rode several miles down a lumber 
‘chute in a V-shaped “boat” in Nevada, 
once. I wouldn't do it again for Mister 
Crassus's bank account. I went down to 
the bottom of the North River in Pro- 
fessor Tuck's submarine called “The 
Peacemaker” in 1880-something. We 
did not go anywhere else. We just stayed 
there three quarters of an hour, and— 
Tuck had proved that it could be done. 
The sub was a little thing, and looked 
like a ‘“‘punkin-seed” fish, save for the 
coloring. 


I NEVER visited a factory or a mill or 
an engine-room or a stokehole or a 
harness shop or any industrial center, 
however big or little, to observe any 

art of the technic; I visited them to 
i the people who worked in them, and 
to acquire a superficial marginal knowl- 
edge of their work and their mental at- 
titude toward it, and toward the rest of 
the world. I’d rather sit at the end of a 
river pier and whittle and chat with a 
longshoreman than to listen to the best 
platform lecture ever delivered. I make 
It a point, to this day, to stop and chat 
with “the cop at the corner” when he 
isn't busy, and looks to be in a chatty 
mood; and I remember him and his name 
thereafter, and he remembers me and 
mine. I love to go out with the harbor 
pes on their rounds. I have been made 

onorary member of three companies of 
the fire department. I never let a G. A. R. 
man get past me if I can help it. 

Postmen are the most entertaining 
chaps you can imagine. Truck drivers 
and white-wings have families and homes 
and children and lares and penates, which 
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[HE House of Jos. DeRoy & Sons has been 
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on high grade diamonds, watches and other 
jewelry. When the money is not repaid we must 
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REPUTATION 


Dependability, endurance, consistent perform- 
ance—the values back of a world-known name are 
founded on sound engineering, progressive design- 
ing and careful attention to every detail of 
construction. 


As builders of Timken-Detroit Axles, we are 
proud of their share in the upbuilding and mainte- 
nance of the reputation, at home and abroad, of 
twenty-eight great American passenger cars. 
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they like to talk about—but you've got 
to be one with them (not of them) e 
fore they'll open up. I visited “ Beggars’ 
Paradise" in Hoboken once, years ago, 
and passed a night there Sri pan- 
handling as a fine art, and acquiring the 
slang. ‘Talk about richness of expression! 
My, oh, my! The place was not over- 
clean, but I enjoyed it. I have been 
cod- and halibut-fishing with crews from 
Capé Cod, and I have picked cranberries 
down there, too. I’ve been sword-fishing 
from Martha's Vineyard. I have never 
been up in a balloon or an aéroplane— 
but I'm longing for an opportunity. 
(Aviators, please take notice!) I cannot 
ive the entire list. It would be endless, 
ecause it means everybody in every 
walk of life where I have had opportunity 
to penetrate. (I was going to interpolate 
“high or low," but there are no such 
things in everyday life, save as they exist 
in your own mental attitude; and if you 
have that attitude, you won’t get to the 
inside of things.) 


I HAVE been called a good “‘ mixer," but 
mixer isn't the word. One must be 
"it" for the time being. If you are 
dressed better than the guy you talk to, 
ou must make him “not see your clothes.” 
You must not use Harvard talk; you 
must talk his language. Jockey talk in 
the paddock, longshore talk at the river 
front, old-timer talk to the cop, because 
that's what he wants to hear; and so on. 
Tom Byrnes, Alick Williams, George 
McClusky, George Titus, Steve O'Brien, 
and men in uniform unnumbered have 
been my personal friends. It has been 
the same with the firemen. I have made 
many friends in crookdom, and I have 
visited them, and done small favors for 
them, when they were “doing stretches." 
Any person, no matter who or what he 
or she may be, will like you and trust you 
when sure that you are not a double- 
crosser. George Cohan in a recent issue 
of this magazine gave a peny good defi- 
nition of being "on the level.” But he 
didn’t go far enough. On the level means 
being to the other fellow precisely what 
you would want him to be to you under 
the same circumstances. When he finds 
out that you are doing exactly that thing, 
you can go as far as you like. The sky 
and the center of the earth are the limits, 
and all space is the boundary. | 
Nick Carter was a detective be- 
cause he loved to right wrongs, and 
to foresee and prevent them. He taught 
the principle that one must love one’s 
work. If you can’t love the thing you 
are doing, then love what the doing ac- 
complishes. If there is no real joy in the 
actual labor, find joy in the consequences 
of it. 
If you are asked if you can do a thing, 
“Yes,” and do it. You can accom- 
plish it through others if you cannot 
actually saw the boards and fit the pieces 
and drive the nails. Every man and 
woman and boy and girl and worker and 
idler and lawmaker and lawbreaker 
whom I had seen and talked to and hob- 


.you anywhere. 


nobbed with helped me to write the Nick 
Carters. Every one of them performed 


part of that work for me, but under my | 


direction—in the abstract. 

Are you behind a counter, or in front 
of a steam hammer; or a trained nurse, 
or doing millinery? Are you a stenog, or 
a forewoman, or what-not? All right. 
Who pays you? How did they attain to 
the positions from whence they could 
pay you? Find that out. Take heed of 
the system. Three times out of five their 
beginnings were smaller than your own. 
Compel every human with whom you 
come into contact to like you, and to 
respect you—to recognize your eager- 
ness to accomplish; willingness is not 
enough; you must be eager. 

When you go to your room at night, 
after you have prepared for bed and are 
ready to extinguish the light, do this: 
Go to the mirror. Stand before it. Look 
upon the reflection within it. If you can 
nod your head and smile and say, "I 
have been square with you all day," 
pue all right. You will sleep well. 

ou will do better work to-morrow. 
Don't regret yesterday; that won't get 
Don't anticipate to- 
morrow; that won't produce results. 

Get busy when you wake up. Above 
all get out of bed the instant you do 
wake up—and go to that same mirror and 
nod and smile, and say, “I’m going to be 
strictly on the level with you all day." 
Divorce yourself from alarm clocks. You 
can wake up at the right time if you 
want to do ıt. At breakfast, remember 
that gentlemen never willingly speak of 
disagreeable subjects. Make people around 
you smile; not at funny things, but be- 
cause of pleasing ones. 


USED to get thousands of letters from 

all over the world, from all sorts of 
eople who sought suggestion for some 
‘orm of betterment. I got one from Rus- 
sia that was addressed to “Nick Carter, 
America." There was rarely a letter 
which could not have been answered with 
the five words: ‘Know people, and be 
kind." 

With these few remarks— 

No. There is one more point: The ego. 

You've got to keep the ego in the mind's 
eye all the time. Never let it get away 
from you nor dodge you—but don't cram 
it down people's throats. And always 
respect the other fellow's ego. The hard- 
est work on earth to do is to do nothing. 
The rich man who retires from active 
business to a life of idleness does not as a 
rule live long afterward. A Jewish friend 
of mine, a very old man, was once asked, 
in my presence, why he did not retire. 
His reply was very much to the point. 
He said: 

“ Because I don’t want to go to my own 
funeral." 

Here is the old Nick Carter signature: 


a, CR CES 


CLARE BRIGGS, the famous creator of ‘‘Skinnay,’’ **When a Feller Needs 
a Friend," the Kelly Pool cartoons, and others equally well known, has 
contributed to the next number of this magazine an article of personal 
experiences that will carry every grown-up back to his childhood days. 
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Hide it 
fiom your Wife! 


Every little while some lady writes to 
me that I ought to tell women that 
Mennen Shaving Cream is a marvelous 
complexion soap. 

I refuse to do so, for I believe that if 
there is anything in this world a man is en- 


titled to call his own, it is his shaving kit. 


It's really a serious matter. 

Suppose your wife were to learn what 
a suave, delicious lather she could enjoy 
with a speck of Mennen's and cold wa- 
ter, leaving her face and hands all soft, 
freshened up and rosy — how long would 
even our giant size, 50 cent tube last? 

So it's my advice to hide Mennen's in 
a nice corner in your bathroom cab- 
inet in behind the kids' castor oil, or some 
fine morning you’ll find an empty tube 
and have to shave with the stuff your 
wife calls complexion soap. You'll under- 
stand then what women are up against. 
No wonder they worry about their com- 
plexions. 

What I started to say, when I drifted 
onto this woman matter, is, that if you've 
never tried Mennen's, but have conserva- 
tively and profanely clung to the caustic 
shaving soap you learned to shave with, 
I want to point out three important su- 
periorities of Mennen's:— 

1. You positively do not have to rub in the 

lather to get a gorgeous shave. 


2. You can get the same result with cold 
water as with hot. Even hard water 
makes no difference. 


3. Because the Cream contains no caustic 
and is rich with soothing balm, it leaves 
the face feeling fine. 

My 12 cent demonstrator tube offers a 

cautious way to learn whether I am hon- 
est or just a paid enthusiast. 


Mennen Salesman 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


Egan Comes Down to Earth 


(Continued from page 58) 


| case, would you be willing to underwrite 


his salary just to make sure he gets a 
job with us!” 

“Yes,” said Martha. 

“Ird take half the income from 
mother’s estate.” 

“T don’t need it, anyway.” 

“In earnest?" . 

“Yes.” 

Henderson shaded his eyes with his 
hand as he stared across at her. 

“Then you won't have to," he said. 


your 


“If you feel as strong as that about it, 
he's as good as hired already." 


*T TOME" was a term which, as far as 
Egan was concerned, had been 
owing less and less applicable to the 
fous on Vine Street. He was minded 
of one of his old fraternity songs: “There 
Is No Place Like Home to Me—That’s 
Why I Stay Away.” Miss McCain was 
frequently passed on the stairs, or in the 
hallway. and her behavior was irritating. 
She crowded the wall, like a timid fawn, 
and sniffed. 
` As for Mrs. McCain, her eyes were 
perpetually fixed on the fourth dimen- 


sion. Occasionally she would find her- 
self bobbing her head, while she made 
up vitriolic speeches for Eddie Macklin. 
It was disconcerting for the spectators. 
She was sometimes forgetful of her duties, 
too, and although Egan was sorry for 


her chilled heart, he couldn't carry his 
sympathy over to apply to his breakfast. 

To Egan, the presence of the Honor- 
able George had its drawbacks, also. 
The Honorable George was aging. His 
temper had frayed a little, and A had 
begun to think, at odd moments, of the 
next life. The Honorable George, like 
Egan, hadn't a living relative, and 
philosophy is cold comfort for a man who 
slips into the habit of waking up at night 
and dreaming of facing the end of things 
alone. 

Egan, would have fled the house in an 
instant, save for the responsibilities he 
felt that he had undertaken. His solici- 
tude had entitled Mrs. McCain to imagine 
that he was going to pull up the Egan 
Company by its corporate boot straps. 
Judge Perkins had joined the household 
on Egan’s representations. But there was 
no reason to prevent Egan from spending 
his late evenings at the Metropolitan 
Club, and, whether or not he felt guilty 
about it, he spent many of them there. 

It was to the club, therefore, that 


Stanley Adams went in search of him. 

“Tve been looking for you everywhere, 
Bronson!" 

"So? What's up?" 

“Im not sure. Let's go down to the 
grill where we can talk." 

They went down to the deserted grill, 
where Egan commandeered a table. 

“What’s the answer?" 

“Garrity,” said the reporter. “Big Bill 
Garrity. The original square-head, Boat 
| son. Ha neck keeps right on going as 
far as his cowlick." 

"What have you been doing with 
Garrity?” 


Adams drank half of his coffee at a 
gulp. “My own hunch has always been 
that Garrity’s the universal joint of that 
busted company of yours. Garrity ran 
the plant all alone for nearly three 
ithe Garrity was in charge during 
the strike. I still think somebody 
fomented that strike to put you people 
out of business. And if there was any 
mystery committed around there, Gar- 
rity’s carrying it under his hat, and it’s 
lonesome. He's a thirsty soul, with one 
ambition. He wants to have twenty- 
five thousand dollars in the bank, a bi 
red automobile, and a stucco house wit 
a glassed-in veranda on it, by the time 
he's sixty. He says he saved up ten 
thousand once; but he lost it on a specu- 
lation. Garrity'll talk to the high bidder 
—that’s my guess." 

"Who's bidding?" 

“Wait!” Adams finished his coffee. 
“T went down to Garrity a few days ago 
to get a story on shop management— 
I didn’t bother to tell him I’m not on the 
‘Times’ any more—a story on haw the 
foreman can make or break the boss by 
the way he handles his men. Garri 
shied off like a scared elephant. So 
switched the conversation around to 
pleasant things. He thinks the Republi- 
cans brought on the war, put up the 
taxes, and outlawed the booze. I let him 
convert me, but he had to fight for it. 
When I got converted, he brought out 
the refreshments. You could use it for a 
shampoo. He had to make faces when he 
drank it himself. But it’s ag’in the law, 
so he loved it. I told him about a little 
private cache not too far from here. The 
next night we didn’t make faces, and 
Garrity gave me a lecture.” 


“Well?” 


"( H, he hasn't admitted anything! 
Far from it. He did talk generali- 
ties, the second time. But he lacks imagi- 
nation. The man can't invent. All his 
eneralities are out of his own experience. 
ur next step is to hunt up some of the 
men who worked under Garrity and find 
out how the labor trouble in the Egan 
plant happened. If it happened in about 
the same general way as bui said it ought 
not to, why—” 

Egan was thoughtful. 

“Was Garrity quite responsible?” 

“Up to a certain point," said Adams, 
grinning. “Yes, he was.” Adams turned 
serious. “No, Bronson, we're on the trail. 
Garrity was certainly talking out of his 
own experience. Whether it was an echo 
of last fall, or not, remains to be seen. 
I’ve gone as far as I can; it’s your turn 
next." 

"Why do you think I ought to mix 
into it personally?" 

“Well, if you could get at him when 
he's mellow, you'd get something worth 
while out of him. He's bitter as the 
devil-against the Old Man, but he's full 
of soft soap about you. He thinks the 
Old Man ought to have given him more 
authority and a bit of stock. He doesn't 
think he ever had a chance. And he 
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I6 AND 60 
Both Men Start On 
The Road To Success 


One with years of experience to guide him 
—the other staking his future on what he 
has today. A school teacher from lowa 
and a school boy from Ohio—Each fired with an 


ambition to own a business of his own. 


Herbert Williams, fifteen, just a kid, with 
a man’s grit, wanted to “do something in 
autos —beggedhis father—convinced him that 
Haywood's Tire Surgery meant business and 
money—took the complete course and in two 
weeks was ready tostart in a lasting business. 


Big, honest Levi Bowles, the school teacher at 
West Branch, lowa, disregarded his years, came 
to Indianapolis, learned Tire Surgery, and when 
handed his diploma was prepared to start a busi- 
ness that would earn him from $2500to$4000a year. 


iro. 


is a definite method by which old, worn out, discarded automobile tires are rebuilt, 
reconstructed and made fit to render four or five thousand more miles of travel. 
Tire Surgery derives its name from the surgeon-like skill of the operator, who, 
by the Haywood Method, becomes a master-craftsman. 


-— Anyone Can Learn It—Let Herbert Williams and t 
Aer Z big Levi Bowles be your guide to a business of your own— neither youth nor old 
: x age are barriers. Haywood Equips Tire Repair Stations Complete. All the tools and 
machines used are of special Haywood design, enabling work to be turned out 
that is up to the Haywood standard of quality. 
Get Into Business for Yourself—Tire Surgery is taught in Indianapolis or by 
mail. The course prepares you to operate a Surgery Station with unfailing skill. It is in- 
telligently explained so that a completeandhigher educationis unnecessary. Bring to 
r. Haywood an ambitious he-man with a Good Common Sense Brain, and he will 
Return Him, a Business Man, with a Most Wonderful Profession with which to Succeed. 


Haywood’s Silver Lined Mold ^ 
produces theuniversally popular “rib-tread”—smooth 
as glass and rich looking in appearance. 
Get the Facts. Whether you are in business now, or 
working for someone else, you should write and get my I 
free catalog about Hayato iie Surgery. Use the P 
coupon, or write a letter. Address 

FA o of 
M. Haywood C MED. 


Equipment Company '., P Fi 
1241 Capitol Ave. 4.0 «S S 
Indianapolis g“, y SA vd 


Pd 
Haywood Tire & ^ Qu t 
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The Haynes Coupe. passengers— 
acelve pa M minate iria Mes wire 
wheels standard equipment. Pricef$000 


CHARACTER IN THE HAYNES | 
CREATES VALUE IN YOUR INVESTMENT 


TT his advertisement copyrighted, 1920, by The Haynes Automobtle Company 


For those who have high motor car 
ideals — the doctor, lawyer, archttect, 
and bustness man, or the social woman 
of taste and appreciation — this Coupe 
ts the chotce car. The commodious in- 
tertors have abundant atmosphere and 
are refined artistically. 


HAYNES 


America’s First Car 


1920 “LIGHT SIX” 


Ope carg 2685 
T Car—7 Passenger. . $ 
Roedatee x Fótic Doors, 4 Passenger 2085 
Closed Cars 
Coupé—4 Passenger NEN Fa 
Sedan—7 Passenger s» à 3550 
Limousine—7 Passenger. . « 4200 
Cord Tires and Wooden Wheels 
Standard Equipment 


1920 “LIGHT TWELVE” 
Open Cars 
Touring Car—7 Passenger . . $3450 
Roadster—Four Doors, 4 Passenger 3450 


Closed Cars 
Coupé—4 Passenger $5. ^, T2 
Sedan—7 Passenger " ` . 4200 
Cord Tires and Five Wire Wheels 
Standard Equipment 


Prices are F, O. B. Kokomo 


A new catalog, beautifully illustrated, 
will sent on request. 
Address Dept. 29 


1893—THE HAYNES IS AMERICA'S FIRST CAR—1920 


"Tous new 1920 Haynes has the four factors of char- 
acter which are essential to the full realization of 
the value a car should give its owner. Well-rounded 
character is impossible in a car if one of these factors is 
missing. Haynes engineers and designers, with the exact 
training resting upon the 26 years of Haynes success, 
combine these four factors of car character with the 
expertness of the mechanical engineer and the artistry of 
the professional body-builder and finisher. 


BEAUTY—STRENGTH—POWER —COMFOR T - these are the 
four factors of character which combine to place the new 1920 Haynes 
in its superior class. The dependable, velvety power of the Haynes 
engine, the sturdy strength of the Haynes chassis, the easy comfort 
of the roomy seats—all these are augmented by the classic beauty 
of the car itself. 


The new 1920 Haynes is sold at a price you can afford to pay, ata 
price which is economically consistent with the genuine worth of 
the car. 


Deliveries are being made as rapidly as possible, but we ask you to 
bear in mind the fact that no Haynes car leaves our plant until it 
has the full approval of the responsible heads of departments whose 
duty it is to certify that the carin every respect is up to Haynes 
standards. If you have no Haynes dealer near you, write us and 
we will advise you where to buy your new Haynes. 


The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Ind., U.S.A. 


The Haynes, AMERICA'S FIRST CAR, now exhibited by the 
Government at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 
was invented, designed and built by Elwood Haynes, in 1893. 
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Egan Comes Down to Earth, by Hon, wonTHy HALL 


spoke about you as though you hadn't 
had a chance, either. T believe that if 
is can hit him at the Be time—” 
Fn shook his head slowly. “I don’ t 
think I could quite do that, Uncle Stanley." 

The journalist looked hard at him. 

“I’ve paved the wa » Bronson. I took 
it for granted, you—” 

“Pm afraid not, Uncle Stanley.” 
Egan hated to say it. “I appreciate 
everything you're trying to do for me, 
of course, but—even if your idea i is the 
only one that’ll work, I can't do it. I 
just can't. I'm sorry." 

Adams drummed on the table. 

“T don't believe you make very many 
allowances for eople, Bronson. As a 
matter of fact, I don't believe you ever 
make any allowances for anybody. 
You're so confoundedly sel ated: 
Ever drink anything yourself?" 

"Oh, yes. I'm not bigoted." 

Adams continued to drum on the 
table. “Once I was going across Broad- 
way," he said presently, "and a bum 
stopped me and asked for half a dollar. 
I asked him why in thunder / should 
give him a half a dollar. He said: 'Us 
gentlemen ought to stick together.’ So 
I asked him how he knew I was a gen- 
tleman. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I can tell it by 
your fur coat.” 

Egan laughed. “That isn't all, is it?" 

“Thats the end of the sentence. 
Period." 

“I don't get the point." 

"Maybe you judge too much by 
appearances. 

— Well, it’s a difficult thing to argue 
about.” 

“I don't think you know," said Adams, 
quite simply, "that when I was in New 
York I wasn't any howling success.” 

“I thought you were. 

“I was at first. But you didn’t suppose 
rd have come back here if I'd gone on 

successful, did you?" 
being ell—no.” 


* Prohibition's a great thing for the 
people who don't need it. But I've got 
to have some sort of eraser. Just get 
pickled enough to forget what a fool I 
was to get pickled once too often. 

You don't need to look at me that way; 
I haven't committed any crimes. . * . 
Only . . . there are too many. things I 
don't like to remember. So it's reall 
killing two birds with one stone when 
have these sessions with Garrity.” 

“Even at that, Uncle Stanley— 

“You won’t even close your fingers on 
the bird in the hand?” 

“Not that way. I couldn’t. 

*Well—" Stanley Adams m at him, 
hn his shoulders, and suddenly got 


hen let’s go home.” 


N THE old living-room—now the 

communal *'parlor"—-of the Vine Street 
house, two men arose simultaneously as 
Adams and Egan went past the door. _ 

“That you, Adams?” Eddie Macklin, 
followed by Mr. Kent, came out into the 
hall. “The landlady said you'd be in 
shortly, so we waited. Can we have ten 
minutes or so—privately ?" 

"Come up in my room. Good night, 
Bronson." 

“Good night, everybody." 

Adams escorted his visitors up-stairs, 
set out chairs for them, offered cigarettes. 
“What brought you around?” 


Mr. Kent leaned toward him. "Adams, 
you're a sensible man.’ 

“Thank you,” Mr. Kent, thank you. 
That makes it unanimous.’ 

Mr. Kent frowned at the levity. “You 
know that Eddie, here, is likely to be the 
next mayor of Plainfield?” 

“Tve heard it mentioned once or twice.” 

“If he’s nominated, he’ll be elected.” 

“That’s true enough.” 

“And he'll be nominated, too.” 

“Tt may be so." 

Mr. Kent was profoundly impressive. 
"Anybody who plays with fire is liable 
to get his fingers burned, isn't he?" 

It sounds reasonable." 

"What we want to know is, are 
going to oppose Eddie's nomination? 

Adams laughed aloud. “How can I, 
a newspaper man out of a job, oppose—” 

"Suppose you got your job back. 
Would you write and sign an editorial 
article of the proper tenor?" 

"Proper?" 

"Yes; in favor of Eddie's candidacy.” 

“That’s an important question. 

“Well, how'll you answer it?” 


DAMS hesitated. “In the first place, 
I wouldn't go back to the ‘Times.’ 

In the second place, I wouldn’t write 
political dope. In the third place, I 
wouldn't promise to back any candidate." 

" But I think you'll do all three." 

“Do you?” 

“Something tells me so, Adams.” 

“One of those little birds you read 
about?” 

"Exactly." 

“Pd like to know what it said." 

Kent glanced at Macklin. “When 1 
was in New York in 1917, that little bird 


fou 


flew over to me from Hoboken—” 
“Ah p 
“Am I right?” 
“So far.” Adams was visibly touched. 


“Shall I go on? i 

“Not necessary.” Adams bit his lip, 
and Macklin grinned at him 

“T thought not. Now you have—or 
think you have—some information that 
might inject a bit of destructive . . . er . 
humor into this campaign. Correct? Sup- 
pose y and I both bury a certain portion 
of. . .the past. Suppose you go back 
to de "Times —][l arrange so that it'll 
be smooth nehi sailing ' for you, and—" 

* And support Eddie?" 

“Precisely.” 

“And the alternative—” 

“That'll be what you make it.” 

Adams, who was sitting next the door, 
reached out and opened it. 

“Oh, Bronson!” he called. 

“Adams! Shut that door! Keep that 
fellow out of here!" 

Egan appeared, pajama clad, on the 
threshold. “Want me, Uncle Stanley?” 

“You bet! Sit down, Kent. You too, 
Macklin. Hold’ em, Bronson!" 

The. two visitors, barred by Egan’s 
hundred and eighty pounds of energy, 
halted. Kent was apoplectic. "Adams, 
if you— This is the most damnable—" 

“Hold’ em, Bronson. I just want you 
to hear—” 


“Shut up! Shut up, or by the eternal! | 


I'll make you—” 

“They want me to 
‘Times’ and support Eddie, or—” 

" Adams, I've warned you!” 

"Or they'll tell what I told you— 
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Your Choice 
50c a Week 


FREE! 
With every set is included —FREE 
— ^ consulting Membership whicb 
gives you the privilege of submit- 
ting your perplexing problems to 
B] a corps of experts for an entire year. 
This consulting Membership regu- 
Sd larly sells for $12.00, 


No matter what yous occupation, one of 
the home study sets listed below will quickly 
fit you for a better job and bigger pay. Any set you 
select will be sent fo r seven days' examination, and if 
you decide to buy you may pay the rock-bottom price 
at the rate of only 600 a week. But you must act 
now! The rising cost of paper and binding materials 
won X pear us to continue the present low prices 
muc, 


These books are the work of recognized authorities. 


] . es, etc., that 
as simple as A-B-C. Handsomely and durably bound in 
hal or full 


Pay-Raising Books 


at Greatly Reduced Prices 


Carpentry and Contracting, 5 volumes, 2138 
pages, 1000 pictures. Was $25.00 ow $19.80 

Civil Engineering, 9 volumes, 3900 pages, 
picti as $45.00 N 


29.80 
Fire ed. and Insurance, 
1500 pag pictures. Was $20. 
Electrical Engineering, 5 volumes, 3900 
3000 pictures. Was $40.00 
Automobile Enginesrin 
2100 pict Was 


4 ee 
.Now 15.80 


24.80 
21.80 
19.80 
21.80 
44.80 
14.80 
14.80 
14,80 
14.80 


Send No Moves 


ee for 7 Days’ Trial 


pm 


soeecccccceced 


Ps and y Engineering 7 volumes, go 
pages, 2500 pictures. Was $35.00 
Law and Practice (with readin key ij volumes, 
6000 pages, illustrated. Was $72.00..... Now 
delen on" and Telegraphy, i. E 1/28 
es, 2000 pictures. Was 0.00 
Sanitation. pn Heating a and Ventilating iium, 
pictures. Was $ .Now 
PRO ae Accounting, 4 volumes, yes 
pictures, as $20.00 
Drawing, 4 volumen, 1578.9 
blue prints, etc 


500 


pping charges 
penny until aftcr 
you have used them seven days, then remit only $2.80 or 
return them at our expense. Pay balance at the rate of 
$2.00 a month —50c a week (Law, $3.00 a month). 


coupon now! 


American Technical Society, Dept. X-152, Chicago 


|. American Technical Society, Dcpt. X-152, Chicago, U. S. A. | 


Please send me set Of....essssssosesoseosecosessoss. | 


for 7 DAYS' examination, shipping charges collect. 
I will examine the books thoroughly and, if satisfied, 
will send $2.80 within 7 days and $2 each month (Law, 


$3.00) until I have paid the special pr price OFS, bc: 500% 
If I decide not to keep the books l return them at 
your expense at the end of one Le Title not to pass 
to me until the set is fully paid for. 
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“Don’t Look Like Snow 


Tomorrow" 
You can know the weather 12 to 24 hours 


ahead without having to trust to the “feel” of the 
atmosphereor the "looks" of the clouds. How? By 


The "Tyco 8 


Aneroid Barometer 
(No. 2252) 

The only barometer you can adjust for an 
altitude up to 3500 feet. Richly finished, hand- 
some brass case, easy reading dial. 

Your dealer can supply you. If you experi- 
ence any trouble remit us $15, specifying No. 
2252— we will send it at once. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Price ‘in Canada and the far west 
correspondingly higher. ` 

Send 10c (in stamps) for booklet, “Practical 
Hints for Amateur Weather Forecasters.” 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 
"There's a Zcos and Zior Thermometer for 


every purpose.” 


If you love beautiful surroundings—and wish new 
ideas, new plants and an experienced landscape 
cy | service. you should send at once for the 


ig free Wagner Spring Catalog. It tells about the 
ates variety of Wagner Hardy Plants, Roses, Shrubs, 
Trees and Evergreens and the Wagner Landscape 
Gardening Service by mail. Whether yours is a 
small gardet, or a large sim yo will profit by 
the Wagner Catalog No. 173. rite today. 

Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 74, Sidney. Ohio. 


|any money from me... 
I ha 
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practically—at the club an hour ago." 

Kent relaxed. Eddie Macklin's mouth 
dropped in a feeble smile. 

“That two years ago, after a newspaper 
party in Hoboken, when nobody was 

uite sober, I—I got married. On a bet, 
hs said afterward." 
ent looked over at Egan. “To a 
chorus-girl, Bronson. Aren't you proud 
of your friend? Well—that settles it. 
Come on, Eddie." : 

"Not quite yet." Egan had put his 
back to the door. “What do’ you gentle- 
men think you're going to do now?" 

“That’s our affair; not yours." 

“Oh, but since this is a family party— 
Eddie, why haven’t you ever been to see 
me since that last night at Mr. Kent’s 
house? Is that something that ought to 
be aired, too?” 

The room was vibrant with silence. 
Adams had gone over and sat down 
limply on the bed, his head in his hands. 
Macklin was stone. 

“Bronson,” said Mr. Kent with diffi- 
culty, “you and I are too old friends to 
stand here like this. ` If these other two 
want to fight, let's you and I drop out of 
it. I’ve simply beaten Adams at his own 

ame. He tried to blackmail Eddie, and 


Egan nodded at Macklin. “Told Mr. 
Kent about Charlie Feinberg, yet?" 

The prospective mayor gulped. “Y-yes, 
Bronson. That's all right." 

Mr. Kent looked from one to the other. 
"Maybe it is—and maybe it isn't. 
Eddie says— Go ahead, Bronson." 

"Shall I, Eddie?" 

Macklin, driven to desperation, shook 
his head in a jerk of hysteria. Kent, 
staring at him, smiled crookedly. "By 
God!” he said, “I believe you lied to me 
about that, too!" 

“No, Mr. Kent,—no, I didn’t—” 

“We'll see. Bronson—” 

Adams lifted his head from his hands. 
"Chase 'em out, Bronson. My head 
aches. I can't go this any longer. Chase 
'em out, will you?" 

Egan stepped aside from the door. 
"As long as it's Adams's room, gentle- 
men—” 

Kent had snatched up his hat. “Can 
I see you a minute?” 

“Not to-night, I’m afraid.” 

“To-morrow morning?” 

"T'll be out at Sanford.” 

“To-morrow night?” 
“Yes,” 

“My house?” 

“That'll do.” 

“Come along, Eddie. . . . " 


ES^N went over and rested his hand 
on the journalist's shoulder. "Uncle 
Stanley—" 

"It was a bet," said Adams thickly. 
“One of those crazy— She wouldn't 
get a divorce, and I can't. She—she liked 
the idea of being married. It was so... 
sort of respectable. She's never taken 
never asked. 

ven't seen her since. That's what 
I've had on my mind, Bronson, boy... . 
They tried to club me with it.” 

“Never you mind, Uncle Stanley. 
We're not afraid—" He felt Mme i 
inefficient. 

Adams struggled to recover his balance. 
“T heard you giving 'em hell, Bronson. 
Good boy. Oh... what a hog-pen of a 


world this is. Well—the cat’s out of the 
bag, who cares? Got something on them, 
have you? What's it about?" 

Egan laughed mirthlessly. “I’ve got 
something on somebody,” he said; “but 
the devil of it is that I don't know my- 
self what it's about." 


XVI 


T HALF past eleven in the morning, 
Mr. Martin Henderson, bouncing 
stifly in the tonneau of his big blue 
touring car, perceived far ahead of him a 
knot of laborers. 

Ahead, there were construction shacks, 
and great irregular heaps of crude 
materials. Heavy motor trucks stood 
athwart the roadbed, soaking up heat. 
Laborers, half clad, dripping from none 
too vigorous exertion, languorously swun, 
their picks and shovels, every ear tun 
to the whistle, still thirty minutes away. 
The foreman mechanically harangued 
them. ^ 

Henderson, bouncing up and down and 
sidewise over the execrable highway, 
managed to lean forward without losing 
his balance. ‘“‘St-stop here," he said. 

Obediently, the chauffeur stopped. 
Henderson drew a long breath, and, 
with a sigh of relief, stared at the fore- 
man. The foreman, indifferent to casuals, 
continued his steady harangue. 

"Get a move on you, Giuseppe; that 
shovel isn't going to bite you. Three and 
a half foot deep over here—that right? 
Go sit down a minute, Angelo; you're 
all in. No, they won't dock you. Pm 
bossin' this job. Three foot five? Not 
enough. See if you fellows can't level 
that out bv noon. Andiamo! Cavalleria 
Rusticana! Pagliacci!” 

Half a dozen of the toilers laughed 
toothfully. f 

“Same for tutti-frutti,” observed the 
foreman. “Hey, there! you long-legged 
bandit with the green handkerchief!’ 

"Ah, banditt'!" chorused the same 
half-dozen gleefully. 

"What's your name? Sapolio? Well, 
Sapolio, don't you forget I'm putting up 
a quarter for the first pick that strikes 
bedrock- And I'll give the last one a 
poke in the eye—maybe. Understand? 
Go to it.” Here he caught sight of 
Henderson. 

Henderson beckoned. “Come here a 
minute, young man, will you?” 

At a distance of thirty feet, Egan 
surveyed him. Egan was wearing an 
old pair of corduroy trousers, and an 
olive drab flannel shirt, open at the 
throat, an army web belt and clumsy 
army shoes. He was hot and tired and 
dusty, and for the day’s work he received 
five dollars. 

He surveyed Henderson calmly. The 
Egan of three months ago would have 
revolted sharply at the patronage; the 
Egan of to-day was a fairly humble young 
man. It was evident in his bearing—not 
that he had weakened, but rather the 
contrary. He had learned. Presently, 
after just enough hesitation to betray 
something of what was in his thoughts, he 
came forward to the rich man’s car. 

“You look as though it wouldn’t 
hurt you much to take a rest,” said 
Henderson pleasantly. 

"It is different from riding," said 
Egan. 

"Want to take a ride?" 
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PUPUPTEUCEETUENS 


All Seek What Hudson 
Controls in the Super-Six 


It is Freedom from Vibration — Greater Endurance, 72% 


More Power and Mechanical Simplicity. 


No Other Car 


Can Use It. So Hudson Holds Records None Have Equalled 


Consider what led to the Super-Six 


It was vibration, which limits a motor’s power 
and quickly undermines its endurance. 


Engineers worked for years to solve that prob- 
lem. Some added cylinders and increased weight. 
They fell short of their hopes. 


But without more cylinders or weight, Hudson 
engineers discovered the principle that gives 72% 
greater power and increases endurance to limits 
unmatched in any other motor, as proved in 
countless official records. 


So nearly did they reach the ideal, that were it 
not for the Hudson patent, all fine car makers 
must surely adopt the Super-Six. 


But as Hudson has the sole right to it, the 
Super-Six is the largest selling fine car in the 
world. It has held that leadership for four years, 
because men know no other type has shown such 
proofs of supremacy. 


In this Particular, too, 
It Has No Rival 


All Hudson records were made by early model 
Super-Sixes. The stock car one hour and 100 
mile records, with top and windshield up, and 
carrying passengers; the stock chassis twenty- 
four hour record, which in,traveling 1819 miles 
was 347 miles better than the best previous per- 
formance, were established in its first year. And 
it was a touring car of the earliest Super-Six type 
which made the record 7,000 mile double trans- 
continental run between San Francisco and New 
York in 10 days 21 hours. 


Hudson records in mountain climbing, like the 
race up Pike’s Peak, and in winning the American 
Speedway championship were all established 
with early Super-Six specials. - 

Those records still belong to Hudson. And yet 
such advancement has been made in the present 


Super-Six we have no doubt it coulg easily excel 
those performances. 


But since those early Hudson records estab- 
lished the endurance we sought to prove and are 
way beyond the best attempts of rivals, we two 
years ago withdrew from contest work. 


Note How Its Improvement 
Came About 


Every speed and endurance test taught ways 
to make a better Super-Six. And as the number 
of users increased, they added to our knowledge. 
So before the present Hudson was ready, 60,000 
owners of earlier models had done their part in 
its development. 


Every detail has been brought up to the stand- 
ard of the Super-Six motor. The endurance of 
the motor has been built into every part of the 
car. In this new model we have attained a com- 
pleteness in mechanical perfection that makes 
Hudson unrivaled in quality. 


Naturally Such a Car 
Is Always in Demand 


The qualities distinctive to the Super-Six are 
obtainable only in Hudson. Consequently buy- 
ers who want such a great car have but the one 
choice. 


Everyone knows how Hudson owners prize 
their cars. It accounts for the high second hand 
value of Hudsons. The Super-Six retains its me- 
chanical efficiency through so much hard service 
and its models, being usually the forecast of 
what will later be standerd with other makers. 
makes it first choice in that market. 


Thousands have waited months to get delivery 
of certain models. 


So you would be wise to order your Hudson 
now. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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An Enviable Reputation 
Already Won 


Hundreds of Cleveland Sixes, within the past six months, 
have undergone long, grueling, cross country drives, with 


honor. They have passed 


over 
mountain climbs, ploughed throug 


reat hill drives and long 
^ mud and washouts and 


desert sand where other cars stall and stop. 


Its power and endurance have already 
won the Cleveland an enviable reputa- 
tion. It is an extraordinary car of pick- 
up, speed and comfort, compact in its 
design and construction, yet roomy, and 
unusually economical in cost of opera- 
tion. 

'This is not surprising, for skill and 
sincerity are built into this car by men 
who have contributed their genius to the 
building up of one of America's finest 
quality cars. 


We want you to get acquainted with 
the Cleveland Six. We want you to 
know what a car it is. We want you to 
realize, to convince yourself, before you 
order a new car, what unusual value in 
power, comfort, beauty, endurance and 
economy this car offers. 

A leading automobile distributing 
house in every principal city is now 
showing the Cleveland Six. You will 
feel rewarded for seeing the car and 
finding out all about it at once. 


MODELS AND PRICES 


Touring Car (Five Passenger) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passenger) $2195 


Roadster (Three Passenger) $1385 
Coupe (Four Passenger) $2195 


(All Prices F. O. B. Factory) 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department, 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. Cable Address, “CLEVE-AUTO” 


Egan Comes Down to Earth, by HorwonTuHy HALL 


i “No, thanks. This is the company’s 
time. 
Henderson grinned. “I noticed you 
gave away some of it just now, though.” 
Egan glanced over his shoulder toward 


his gang. “You mean Angelo over b 
the shack? That's different. He's sick." 


"Still, you took the responsibility." 
*Oh, es.” 
Mr. Henderson nodded. “Well, I don’t 


mind taking some myself. I'm a director 
of this trolley line, too. I want to talk to 
ou. 

“I think I'd better stay in this neigh- 
borhood, thank you." 

Mr. Henderson, casting about him, 
detected a shade tree a hundred yards 
away. "We'll run up under that spread- 
ing chestnut tree," he said. “You and 
I've got something to ‘Say to each other.” 


ESAN gazed at him. “All right. Go 
ahead—I'll be right over.” He 
turned, and went slowly back to his gang. 
He was puzzled by his own reception of 
Henderson; he wondered if he had ceased 
to hate Henderson, and why. He re- 
membered something that Judge Perkins 
had once said: “It’s been my experience,” 
the judge had said, “that when you get 
to hating a man, you hate him all over. 
If you get to thinking a man's a villain, 
you think he's a villain from the time he 
gets up in the morning to the time he 
goes to bed at night. You'd think there 
was something shady behind it if you 
saw him walk into a church, or give a 
dollar to a blind beggar outside." Egan 
had indeed felt this way about Henderson. 
Now, he didn't. Though the man had 
fought Egan's father, and supposedly 
destroyed the loftiestof Egan's commercial 
ambitions, still, he didn't hate him. He 
merely disliked him—and wanted to 
know what he had to say. 

“You keep on hustling,” he said to his 
squad. "Big boss—hustle like merry 
diablo. Whistle blows in ten minutes." 

The chauffeur had been furloughed 
and was smoking cigarettes out of ear- 
shot. Henderson made room on the seat. 

“I suppose you're wondering what 
brought me out here, aren't you?" 

“I can't imagine.” 

ei Air Traffic Company.” 

“The only time we ever met before 
wasn’t quite so chummy as it might have 
been. Tee been sort of sorry for it.” 

“So have I.” 

“Well, I have. You and I needn't 
have quarreled. But you'lit into us so 
quick, you know. I’m sort of peppery 
myself. And it was an awful hot day, 
you remember. But that's neither here 
nor there. . . . What I want you to under- 
stand is that I wouldn't do one single 
thing to damage you in any way, shape, 
nor manner. I guess you've had hard luck 
enough." 

“That’s very kind of you.” 

*Now don't be hard to talk to. You 
know what brought me out here?" 

“You’ve already said what it is.” 

Henderson waited until the screech 
of sirens from all the Plainfield fac- 
tories had died away. “l wish I'd known 
earlier that you’d ba scouting around 
on the same thing. I only got wind of 
it last night.” 

“You don’t mean to say you didn’t 
know I’d been scouting around?” 


“Well, I didn’t know much about it. 
That’s a gospel fact. I didn’t know you 
had any transportation ideas. I knew you 
planned some kind of an exhibition scheme 
—a flying circus, or—J didn’t know. 
That’s gospel truth.” 

“PII take your word for it." 

Henderson regarded him analytically. 
“This job you’ve got here isn’t what 
you think is your limit, is it?” 

“Meaning what?” 

Henderson deliberated. “I guess I 
won't beat around the bush. If I'd known 
dae had any interest in this air game, I'd 

ave tried to let you in for a piece of it. 
You're qualified, fast enough.” 

Egan laushed: “As one of your pilots?” 

“Better than that. Director of Fl ing 
Operations, or something on that order.’ 

“Are you actually offering me a place 
in your company, Mr. Henderson?” 

he stout man gesticulated. ‘Wait! 
I don’t want you to make any sna 
decisions. I don’t want you to go o 
half-cocked. Take time on it. Don’t 
say a word. Now, listen; you’re a scrap- 
er, and that counts one for you. You 
now the air game. You've had ideas. 
You've bossed men. You've had military 
training. I came out here to try to make 
you see we hadn't—" 

“Was this Air Traffic Company your 
own scheme?" 

“No; they got it up two months ago. 
They put it up to me when I was off in 
New York; got some advice, and 
decided to go into it." 

“But you're speaking for the group?” 


"[M SPEAKING as chairman of the 
Board of Directors. Listen! You're 
in the position lots of men with good 
ideas get in. Big capital comes along and 
swamps you. d, besides, you'd be a 
valuable man in the right place. I don't 
believe this is the place, out here on a 
buckaroo's job. The future isn't as good 
as you think it is. This isn't your field. 
I want you to take plenty of time to 
think this over. A couple of days, any- 
way—more if you want. You're not an 
experienced man except for one class of 
work. That’s where you're valuable; 
that's where you'll get the most money. 

“You can come with us at three thou- 
sand. That's more'n you're worth, but 
we'l pay it to you so you'll work your 
head off to hurry up and be worth it. 
In three or four months, you'll either have 
made good or fallen down. 

“If you make good, we'll fix it so you 
can have some stock, and if you keep on 
going, pretty soon you'll naturally be 
one of the junior vice presidents, and a 
member of the board, yourself. That's 
what's ahead of it. It's worth thinking 
over. Suppose the worst occurs, and the 
company don't pay. If you've done well, 

oul have made a reputation with the 
eads of the biggest concerns in Plain- 
field. You'll have a future. And I'm 
not here to throw you any sops or any 
bouquets, either. I came out the minute Í 
gathered you might be in the market for 
this kind of a job." 

Egan deliberated. ‘‘Was that the only 
reason that brought you?” 

"Yes. I telephoned you last evening, 
but you weren't in." 

“I see." Egan looked down. “Of 
course, if you insist on my thinking it 
over, I'll say I'll think, but—” 
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What Men Smoke 
on Real Holidays 


, À man packing for a real holiday isn't at all 
likely to forget his pipe. 


When he's off to country, woods or seashore, 
or going South to meet the Spring, he lugs 
along his pipe, and a bountiful supply of the 
kind of tobacco he won't be happy without. 


He takes no risk. He takes that tobacco 
along, even though there's a good chance 
of buying it in the neighborhood of where he's 
going. 

He knows that when relaxing from a long 


period of hard work a pipeful makes his com- 
ort complete. 


A pipe is a good companion all the time. 
It doesn’t argue or talk too much. It hands 
out the golden silences of perfect companion- 
ship. 


„All due credit to the 
pipe, but a pipe is mere 
wood in the mouth, if not 
filled with exactly the 
right tobacco. 

Each man's taste in 
pipe-tobacco is so indi- 
vidual that for each man 
there is only one entirely 
satisfactory smok- 
ing tobacco in the 
wide, wide world. 


When you run 
out of yours, how 
unsatisfactory 
another man's to- 
bacco tastes in your 
pipe. 

That's why you pack 

a good supply of your 
tobacco when off for a real holiday and why 
as a gift it's among the most welcome. 


Have you found your particular and very 
special kind yet? 


If not, we ask you to try Edgeworth. 


Edgeworth doesn't suit everybody, but those 
who smoke it seem to have a pretty good 
opinion of it. 


Simply write on a postcard your name and 
address, then that of the dealer filling your 
smoking needs, and we will send you samples 
of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed, then sliced. 
Rub one thin, moist slice for a moment between 
the hands. That’s an average pipe-load. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is just that— 
ready to pour straight into your pipe. It 
packs rather well. Now see how freely and 
evenly it burns. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited 
to the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed come in small pocket-size 
packages, in attractive tin humidors and glass 
jars, and in economical in-between quantities 
for smokers desiring more than a small package, 
yet not quite the humidor size. 


For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 25 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va. 


To Retail Merchants—If your jobber can- 
not supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you pre- 
paid by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton 
of any size of Plug Slice or Ready Rubbed for 
the same price you would pay the jobber. 
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Never Had 
a Runaway 


Garco makes your double six 
as dependable as **old Dobbin.” 
You may be cutting along like 
a sub chaser, but your car is 


always under control. You 
can come to a standstill in the 
shortest kind of time. 

Tough, long wearing, sure gripping 
suggests the sort of service you will get 
from Garco Asbestos Brake Lining. 


Your dealer has it or can get it for you. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 


Charleston, S. C. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH 


Poultry Book pner Peer M echa 


batching. rearing, and diseose inf. 


formation. 

arm $3 pure-bred 

varieties and BABY CHICKS Tells to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 1o cents. 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 111, Clarinda, lowa 


. 
—. TIrees— Roses —Vines 
in small or large lots at half agents’ . 
à prions Catalog and Green's Fruit E . 


OQk—FREE. Green's Nursery Co. 
86 Wall 8t, Rochester, N. Y 


By your home, you 
are judged 
The grounds are an important 


art of the home. A little wonder- 
nd of delightfully fragrant flowers 
near the house, with graceful shrub- 
bery and trees bordering pleasant 
walks, speaks of an owner who cares/ 
With a Storrs and Harrison 1920 catalog 
of seeds, plants, trees and shrubbery before 
you, plan a setting for your home that will 
say, "somebody fives there." Write today. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 17 8 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Painesville, Ohio 


“Oh, I know if you answered now you'd 
say ‘No’.” 

“Do you?” 

“Certainly. That’s why I want you to 
think. We've got a meeting of the Board 
this afternoon and one Saturday. I'd 
kind of like to have you make up your 
mind by Saturday. That gives you four 
days. And—” He unexpectedly put his 
hand on Egan's knee. “Be reasonable." 

“The answer'll be no, Mr. Henderson." 

“Now don’t—” 

“T’ll get word to you again by the end 
of the week, but—’ 

“Egan, it’s the chance of a lifetime. 
You can’t lose, no matter what happens.” 

“And it's because you think I'll work 
loyally and faithfully for you, and help 
put money in your pockets, and—" 

Henderson's shoulders expressed his 
opinion. : 

t as a job, just the same as any other 
job. ; 

Slander was on the tip of Egan’s 
tongue, but he held it back. Martha 
had sent Henderson here; he was sure of 
it. It gained immunity for the parent. 

“The answer'll be no; but I appreci- 
ate—" 

“Nothing’s final yet. You've got four 
days. We want all the local men we can 
get. It’s good business to have’ local 
men in it, Egan. There's nothing fish 
about it. I wanted you to know as quic 
as you could I hadn't intended to cramp 

our style. I wish I'd known before. 
i wish you'd have come to me. You 
wouldn't have found me a bad man to do 
business with, no matter what you'd 
been brought up to think. Your old man 
and I had plenty of scrimmages, but that 
don't prevent us from getting together. 
I coul ve helped you. I can help you 
right now. You think it over.” He 
signaled to the chauffeur. 

Egan clambered out to the road. His 
unan was highly aroused; he couldn’t 
comprehend what motives were really 
behind Henderson’s apparent magnanim- 


ity. 
“All right,” he said. “PIl get word to 
you somehow by Saturday morning.” 


XVII 
HE HAD heard, of course, that Martha 


was in Plainfield. He wanted to see 
her, and when he had weighed the matter, 
he decided that there was no disloyalty 
involved. The only thing about it was 
that Mary, on Sunday afternoon, had 
held Egan’s hand with significant firm- 
ness, and begged him not to forget that 
they were friends. Mary had been very 
much upset, that Sunday. She seemed 
to need more cheering up than usual. 
She had made Egan feel that while he 
wasn't actually engaged to her, his 
obligation was doubly binding. And, 
for a fact, he had been greatly moved by 
her evident dependence upon him. She 
had aroused all his protective instincts. 
It was a shame that she was bound to a 
man like Macklin. Egan was inclined 
to think that chivalry compelled him to 
maintain his status toward her, if only 
as a bulkhead. She needed his friendship 
so much—and she might need more. 
Besides, she had vaguely reminded him 
of his promise. Curious girl, Mary. 
No other girl he had ever known would 
have done that. 


But he went eventually to the Plain- 
field House, and saw Martha in the 
gorgeous public drawing-room on the 
second floor. Publicity meant safety, 
anyway. 

hey were both acutely self-conscious 
as they shook hands. 

"I that ht I'd better come to see you," 
he said. ‘Your father looked me up this 
morning. You knew he would, didn’t 

ou! 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What I want to find out from you is 
what you said to him that made him 


come. 

Martha flushed. “What J said?" 

“Oh, I know you must have said some- 
thing. That’s what makes it rather 
awkward now. I wouldn’t do anything 
in the world to hurt your feelings, if—” 
His voice sank. “If there were any other 
way out of it." 

"Hurting my feelings, Mr. Egan?" 

"Wouldn't it hurt your feelings if, 
after all you've tried to do for me—and 
I'm more grateful than I could ever tell 
you—I found I couldn’t—couldn’t pos- 
sibly ... go with that company?” 


SHE gave a little start of surprise. 
“Why, I thought that was all decided!” 
“It is, practically. But—" 
“But—” She was breathing a little 
excitedly. “I wouldn’t have said a word, 


even to you, until. ... Dad doesn’t like 
to have me talk about his things, but— 
happened this afternoon? 

“No. But I know I turned it down 

“When?” 

“Oh, somewheres around noon.” 

“Certainly.” 

“But he can’t have understood it that 

“T think it was as clear as anybody 
could make it, Miss Henderson.” 
awfully funny. . Why did you 
turn it down? Because you don't bre 

“Wh ei 

"We've always been perfectly frank 
I’ve known you didn’t like Dad. I told 
him I felt it—and he explained how he'd 
how there got to be hard feelings—but 
that shouldn't have made you keep it up, 
me last night what you'd been planning 
to do, and how Air Traffic must have 
didn't suggest his getting you; he thought 
of it himself. He said you were exactly 
had. a directors’ meeting. He telephoned 
me ‘before dinner. He'd told the other 
of them, not all of them but some of them, 
were against it. And they had a long, 

“I told him I couldn't accept," said 
Egan blankly. 
you, or they wouldn't have him!" 

*No!" said Egan. 
told them. He said they hadn't. been 
fair to you. He said you're the only man 


Why, Mr. Egan, don't you know what 
this morning." 

*"To Dad?" 
way!" 

Her eyes were very wide. “That’s 
Dad?" 
with each other, up to now, haven't we? 
always had to fight your old firm, and 
necessarily. And after he found out from 
crushed you, he was so nie eee ok 

e 

the man... . And this afternoon they 
directors he wanted you and—and some 
long squabble and—” 

“And he told the directors they’d have 

“But he did! That's exactly what he 
he could put his hands on who knew 
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af A Car of Poise 


The charm of perfect poise! You will recognize it instantly 
in Columbia Six enclosed models. 


How we admire it in an individual! That assured, confi- 
dent appearance which distinguishes the business leader 
from the failure—the successful debutante from her board- 
ing school sister. 


the y Inclined Today with the motor car playing such an intimate part in every activity 
When you examine the mechanical delails of the confidence that springs from owning a “correct” car is fully as vital to 
the Columbia Six you will find much of the business or social success as that which comes from faultless clothes. 
confidence — E e rera Six ins, ins Ss 
e elimination most e “ : : . . 
— PM am drin. "For example Perfect poise” well expresses the looks and actions of the Columbia Six. 
pier reg orgy ease pd reir ako The artistic moulding of the body lines—the richness and perfect harmony 
HSR ai hond cstas, MTM ER OF of the furnishings and fittings—the responsiveness and thorough dependa- 
Te sp enr Mese: bility of the car—the knowledge that every mechanical part will function 
Specifications promptly and correctly at any time in any weather—these give to the 
Columbia Six and to the Columbia owner real poise—a sense of correct- 
Timken Axles — Continental Red Seal and ers 5 A 
4 Ratenber Molors—Detroit Pressed Steel Com: ness and fitness for even the most distinguished occasion or company, 
Frame—Rodiator with "Sglphon" : 1 1 
n n iy Controlled Shutters Spicer that is a source of lasting delight. 
Play ioter tigna Tiik, Tias Poise has been achieved in the Columbia as in an individual, by careful 
C 's Springs —Gemmer Steering Gear ail— c sic c cter. 
Company AR. nb Ip gei rl Coet study to perfect each det both of appearance and of ba: aracter 


Kent Ignition—Stromberg Carburetor—Prest- 


We lery—Painti in 
Lee py ead agri ere Alin Prices—Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1695; Four-Passenger Sport Model 


—Pantasole Top—Firestone Tit (Five wire wheels included), 1843.00; Two-Passenger adster (Five 
P T d Tin. Disteel wheels included), $1845.00; Four-Passenger Coupe, $2850.00; 
Five-Passenger Touring Sedan, $2850.00. Prices F. O. B. Detroit. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 


DETROIT 
U. S. A. 


Ihe Gem _of the 
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Battery 


4 CLEVELAND Dis Cc 
HiOUSA WP 


With vastly increased power 
and lengthened life greatly 
extending the range of bat- 
tery uses— places Columbia 
still higher among the great 
utilities of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

for Starting Ignition on Fords 

for Tractor Ignition 

for Stationary Engine Ignition 


for Motor Boat Ignition 
(Ask for Multiple) 


for Vacation Lighting 
for Decorative Lighting 
for Running Toys 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


National Carbon Company, Inc., 
San Francisco 
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Egan Comes Down to Earth, by HorwonTuv HALL v 


exactly what was needed, and had all the 
qaku they wanted. And he said if 
they wouldn’t let him have his own way 
and he resigned, he’d publish a statement 
in the newspapers and tell exactly why. 
He just sat on it, until everybody crum- 
bled.” She brushed her eyes. “So that's 
why I can’t understand—” 

gan cleared his throat. “Mr. Hen- 
derson—did all-that?” 

“Yes, he did. And just because he’s 
sure you're the man he wants. He said 
he’s only seen you once in his life, but 
he knew you. And then you talk about 
not... liking him!” 

“T didn’t say I didn’t like him,” said 
Egan under his breath. 

“Maybe you didn't say so in so many 
words, but I've always known it. And 
you don't know him any better than he 
does you!" 

“Yes—I think I do.” 

“Well—how?” 

" Egan was rattled. “I just feel that I 
o. : 

“And so you don't want to work for 
Air Trafic simply because you don't 
like him, and he's a director? I don't 
see why you were willing to work on the 
troley line, then. It's the same thing. 
He's a director of that. You aren't going 
to give up the position you've got now, 
are you? 

Egan, conceding reluctantly that it 
might be silly, said that he hated to feel 
that he was offered preference out of pity. 

“Pity!” she echoed, with gentle asper- 
ity. “The only way J pity you is because 
you’re so stubborn you'll miss half the 
good things in life without your ever 
knowing it!” 

“Would it please you so much if I 
took that job?” 

“Why, Z don’t care," she said. “J 
don’t care whether you do or not. But 
it’s such a good chance for you. It’s 
exactly the right thing—just as though it 
were made for you.” 

“Well, wasn’t it?” 

“No. I’ve told you over and over again. 
And if you let silly prejudices stand in 
your way all the time, you won’t ever 
amount to anything, after all. Please be 
sensible.” 


NGAN tried to think what was sensible. 
There was the money end of it. 
There was the association. There was a 
potential future. There was—Hender- 
son. And there was also, indirectly, 
Martha. He looked at Martha, found her 
looking at him, and both of them were 
agitated. 

It occurred to him suddenly that every 
one of the Air Traffic directors had been 
intimately concerned with his progress. 
Some of them had been connected with 
the Egan Company; some were owners 
of newspapers. 

Egan fell to stroking his chin. What 
might he not learn by association? What 
might he not unearth? 

“Would it please you—if I changed my 
mind, and accepted?" he asked, soberly. 

“Yes, it would, Mr. Egan." 

“Then I'll change it,” he said; and the 
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instant the words were spoken, he almost 
wished them unsaid. Not for any of the 
reasons which had previously influenced 
him, but for another, and a curiously 
illuminating reason. He had to confess to 
himself that it was Martha’s personality 
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This furniture, Karpenesque up- 
holstered, completely satisfies 
that instinct for the right thing 
which is the heritage of every 
lover of fine furniture. Every 
piece is a sincere expression of 
the ideals of the Karpen Shops. 
Every piece has the high intrinsic 
excellence that only craftsmen 
who feel and understand the 
beauty of the Masters can ad- 
equately and modernly impart. 
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which had swayed him. Would he have 
done it for Mary? Had he yielded to 
Mary when Colonel Kent had offered 
him preferment? 

“Im so glad," she breathed. “And 
won’t you please believe that I never 
did teil him a word about your plans, 
Mr. Egan? Not a single syllable. That’s 
how he didn't know until just last night 
that you'd had any. r. Richards 
tartod. the company, and asked Dad in. 
Honestly.” 

“Of course I believe you,” said Egan. 
His tone was equivalent to a much more 
important declaration. 

Abstractedly; he said good-bye to 
Martha. He hoped fervently that she 
would be well and happy. Unsatisfied, 
even by the message her hand in his 
conveyed to him, he went slowly home. 
Only after he had put his light out did he 
confess that under no conditions would 
he have done it for Mary. Only then 
did he begin to wonder what he should 
do about his promise to Mary. Wouldn't 
it be for the greater happiness of the 

reater number of people if he should 

reak it? 
(To be continued) 


The Girl at the 
Switchboard 


(Continued from page 47) 


with the firm, and perhapsfor twenty hehas 
held the position of chief clerk. His law is 
absolute, and there is no appeal from his 
judgments. Go over his head with a just 
complaint and you are coldly referred back 
to ‘Mr. Smith,’ This fellow does all the 
hiring and firing, and his chief enjoyment 
comes from thé latter: He takes a fiendish 
glee in canning some poor kid that's just 
commencing to think he's caught on, and 
perhaps there's a big future for him with 
the Worthman Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. You may laugh at this, but to a lot 
of us with some ambition a job that pays 
even enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether is a serious thing, especially if by 
any stretch of your imagination you can 
see big things in it when you've shown 
your worth. Nearly every young fellow 
that starts at the bottom for one of these 
big concerns has visions of seeing ‘General 
Manager’ on his office door some day, if 
he has anything in him at all. How long 
does it take him to lose that lure? Any- 
where from a month to a year. Then he is 
tickled to death if he can hold his job. 
He—” 

“Just a minute, please!” I says. “I 
most sincerely hope and trust that you are 
not that kind of a male—that is, if our 
acquaineanes is to continue. Since early 
childhood I have despised quitters. I care 
not what the conditions are in your office, 
or what kind of a office it is, if you have 
the stuff in you, that small, petty business 
about havin' a cranky old boss, such as 
you describe, will be nothin'. In fact, if 
you ask me, I think you're payin’ too 
much attention to that end of it now. If 
you find things as tough as you say, jump 
out and get a job somewheres else!” 

DuKane drawed himself up and got 
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One reason why is pictured above, where Remy engineers 
are determining the power required to crank a cold, “stiff” 
engine .on a zero day. 


Remy engineers are constantly conducting tests of this kind 
on many makes of cars throughout the coldest weather. 


Remy starter designs are based on the practical information 
thus obtained. Thats why Remy Starters work in the 
winter time. 
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Why didn't you tell me 
it would do this ? 


OU men all say this to Clydesdale dealers 
after you have had the performance of the 
truck demonstrated to you. 


All of our dealers, and we at the factory, have 
finally come to the conclusion that “The Driver 
Under the Hood,” Clydesdale's automatic con- 
troller cannot be described in words or writing. 


You are hardly expected to believe us when we 
say that "The Driver Under the Hood", an 
exclusive, patented Clydesdale feature really 
has more to do with the driving of the truck than 
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crowded traffic, it saves fuel, tires and wear on 
the entire driving mechanism. 


Just go and ride in the truck. Drive it yourself, 
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The Girl at the Switchboard, by H. C. WITWER 


quite dignified. In fact, for a minute 1| $^ ^ 


thought he was gonna make a bow and go 
right home by himself. Instead, he said 
this, in a. voice as cold as the middle of 
January: 

* Apart from the reasons I have already 
given you, I have a very definite purpose 
in remaining with the Worthman Tire and 
Rubber Company, in spite of the obnox- 
ious conditions in the office. I am not a 
quitter, as you intimate, or I would have 
left them long ago. Phineas R. Smith is 
not merely a cranky old boss. He is a 
fiend incarnate, a misanthrope with the 
soul of an oyster and the exquisite cruelty 
of a Tartar chief. He has constantly 
abused and humiliated me without any 
reason except to give vent to his spleen. 
Let me appear five minutes late and the 
incident becomes a spectacle for the other 
clerks. I am called out from my desk in 
full view and hearing of the entire office, 
and presented with a dressing-down that 
would give credit to a drill sergeant, and 
fills me with a desire to take him by his 
scrawny throat and choke the damnable 

all out of him. Instead, I say, ‘Yes, sir, 
Me Smith!' and go back to my desk. And 
still—I stay. 
office say I'm a glutton for punishment, 
and I guess a lot of 'em sneer at me behind 
my back as being a moral coward, without 


spine enough to tell this old fiend what | 


I think of him—and quit. They don't 
know why he doesn't fire me and be done 
with it. J do! Bawling me out affords him 
the only pleasure he gets or ever has got 
out of life." 


“WELL,” 1 says fin'ly, “I’m afraid I | 


don't quite get you yet. If 7 wasa 
man, or even as I am, a woman, I'd never 
stand for any such layout as that—not if I 
had to starve! Either you are gettin' paid 
four million dollars a week or— 

“That’s it,” he butts in; “or is right! I 
said I have a definite purpose in remaining 
in this office. In a very short time I hope to 
be Smith's superior! I've worked out a 
scheme during the three years I've been 
with the firm that will bring them millions 
in extra profits the first year alone. You 
know we're one of the largest tire manu- 
facturers in the country. Well, every year 
there are thousands of tires that become 
slightly blemished in the making. A 
mold slips, let us say, and the result may 
be a wholly unnoticeable and minute im- 
perfection which in no way spoils the 
usefulness of the tire. It’s just as good as 
a new one, there’s every chance that it 
will stand up just as long, and the layman 
would see nothing whatever the matter 
with it, but—it cannot be sold as a new cr 
‘first’ tire; it at once becomes a ‘second,’ 
however slight the imperfection. For 
years it has been the custom of all the big 
auto tire companies to sell these seconds 
to jobbers here and there—usually at a 
big loss. 

One jobber may handle the seconds 
of a score or more of companies, and in 
spite of the fact that the makers demand 
ds they be plainly marked ‘seconds,’ 
even going so far as to remove the factory 
serial number, there are unscrupulous 
dealers who sell these tires as ‘firsts,’ 
naturally at a tremendous profit. Now, 
selling these seconds for what they are is 
a legitimate business and a highly profit- 
able one. 4 company which could control 
the industry's entire output of seconds 


The other bunch in the | 
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Be Well—have a 
Good Figure 


Let me help you. 


BE FREE from nagging ailments! Weigh 
what you should weigh! Have a perfect 
figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! 

I have helped 92,000 refined, intellectual women regain 
health and good figures. I have taught them how to keep 
well. Why not you? You can devote just a few minutes 
a day in your room to principles which I direct and 


You can weigh exactly what you should 


I KNOW it. I have reduced the weight of 40,000 
women and increased the weight of 40,000 more. I can do 
the same for you. My work has grown in favor because 
results are quick, natural and appeal to common sense. 

Don’t envy the friend who has a wonderful figure. 
Perfect your own. You will look a lot better in a modest 
dress if you carry it well than in an expensive gown with 
a poor figure. : 

Your health lies almost entirely in your own hands 
and you CAN reach your ideal in figure and poise. 

Judge what I can do for you by what I have done 
for others. 


The most progressive physicians are my friends. Their wives and daughters are my 


pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 


My New Course in Self 


is now before the public. 
with marked 
habits of thought. 
principles of psychology. I train mind and body together. 


ROLE 


health and the power to rebuild body, mind and soul. 
Nature. 


velop a prompt response of muscle to brain. 


You Can Be 


this ideal for her. She has learn 
the big things in life. 


this new course, telling of.their entire satisfaction. 


Mind and Soul. Write me about yourself. 


case Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait, you may forget it. 
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the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. 
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Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally 
authority on conditioning women 
as our trainin 
conditio: our 


Extracts from Letters: 

“Theother day I weighed 120 pounds. 
When I first wrote you I weighed 106, 
I look 10 years younger.” 

“I have reduced 38 pounds in three 
months and every one says I look so 
much better.” 

“Father says your course is worth 
$1,000 to me.” 

“I am fine! Just think, onl 


Mastery 


For 17 years I have restored functionin, 
success, yet unable in all cases to gain best results due to unhealthy 
n this new course of Self Mastery I work in harmony with 


Through the orderly development of your innate power you can have richer 
I teach you how to be a happy, self-reliant woman understanding the laws of 
You can train yourself in quickness of perception, clearness, precision, and de- 


Realize that you can plan your life and work out your plan. In fact 


What You Wish To Be 


if you are willing to train the mind to right thinking as the muscles to right action. 
_ By directing the thoughts and the daily activities, as well as deg Lyr 

ailments, as explained above, I have helped my pupil to fix her ideal of w! 

wishes to become and by directing body, mind and spirit together, we have realized 

to give little things their little places and realize 


Hundreds of letters have come to me from every pupil whom I have trained in 


One can study the physical course alone, Self Mastery alone, or the combined course of Body, 
Wi sure lo state what particular 
1 will hold your letter in strict confidence and will tell you personally whether I can help your 
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is the title of our 1920 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored 

hoto-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
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Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when emptiec and returned 
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Why Do People Like 


J William S Hart and 
Dorothy Dalton 


The American Magazine 


What Dr. Blackford Says 


[Partial Analysis made from photographs] 
She - 


roundness of her features 
fulness of her figure. motive qualities show in the square- 
ness of her face in full front view, and in the graceful poses and 
movements of her body. She has splendid recuperative power. 
This gives vivacity, responsive energies, warmth cad cathusinen of 
nature. 

Miss Dalton is distinctly feminine in type. Note the slightly con- 
cave nose, til up at the end, the soft curves of her face and body, 
and the cupid-bow lips. Feminine characteristics are further shown 
in her large, soulful eyes, her long, curling lashes, and the subtle humor 

coquetry in her facial expression. 

Miss Dalton belongs to the convex type, with the exception of 
the nose, which is plane tending to concave. Convexity of features 
indicates keenness, quick responses, quickness in action and direct- 
ness in speech. ese qualities Miss Dalton manifests in her quick 
responsiveness to conditions of environment. in her quick compre- 
hension of artistic values and her readiness to make the most/ of a 
dramatic situation. 

She is very emotional and strongly sentimental, and appeals to 
these qualities in her audience. One loves Dorothy Dalton because 
she has the art of winning your affection through ler heart appeal. 


Miss Dalton has a particularly fi hysical o; ization. 
belongs to the vital-motive type. Note tha roundness of her f 
e 


Dorothy Dalton 


HY is Dorothy Dalton so well loved 

by her followers? Why does William 

S. Hart attract and hold the admira- 
tion of almost every one? They both know 
the secret of making people like them. 

If Dorothy Dalton and William S. Hart 
can do the thing that makes themselves liked 
by the most cosmopolitan audience in the 
world—people they never see—think how 
much earier it will be for you to master this 
ability—win the confidence and liking of the 
people with whom you come in contact. 

: You too can have the power of making 

like you. For by the same method ved by 
lackford in analyzing Miss Dalton and 
Mr. Hart, you can, at a glance, tell the char- 
acteristics of any man, woman or child—tell 
instantly their likes and dislikes, and YOU 
CAN MAKE PEOPLE LIKE YOU. Here is 
how it 1s done. 

Everyone you know can be placed in one of 
two general types—blond or brunet. There is 
as big a difference between the characteristics 
of a blond and those of a brunet as there is 
between night and day. You persuade a blond 
in one way—a brunet in another. Blonds en- 
joy one phase of life—brunets another. Blonds 
make good in one kind of job—brunets in one 
entirely different. 

To know these differences scientifically is the 
first step in judging men and women; in getting 
on with them; mastering their minds: in making 
them like you; in winning their respect, admira- 
tion, love and friendship. 

And when you have 


and say to make any man or woman like 
your success in life is assured. 


mendous ability with fi 
them around his little 


learned these differences 
—when you can tell at a glance just what to do 
you, 


Paul Graham was a blond, and not until he 


had learned that there was all the differ- 
ence in the world between the character- 
istics of a blond and those of a brunet did 
he discover the secret of making people 
like him. 

Paul had been keeping books for years 
for a large corporation which had branches 
all over the country. It was erally 
thought by his associates that he would 
never rise above that job. He had a tre- 
res—could wind 


but he did 


not have the ability to mix with big men: 
did not know how to make people like him. 


tion 
dependent Corpora 
rper Se 
New York City 


Dalton. From pleasure to 
Dalton it gives me depic! ted 
Blackford has p iy 
characteristics 


SOOM 


What Miss Dalton’s Manager 


NNNNNS 
says 


Then one day the impossible happened. 
Paul Graham became popular. Business men 
of importance who had formerly given him 
only a ing nod of acquaintance suddenly 
showed a desire for his friendship. People— 
even strangers—actually went out of their 
way to do things for him. Even he was 
astounded at his new power over men and 
women. Not only could he get them to do 
what he wanted them to do, but they 
actually anticipated his wishes and seemed 
eager to please him. 

From the day the change took place, he 

to go up in business. Now he is the 

Head Auditor for his corporation at an im- 

mense increase in salary. And all this came 

to him simply because he learned the 
secret of sible people like him. 

Another example—the case of a large 
manufacturing concern. Trouble sprang 
up at one of the factories. The men 
talked strike. Things looked ugly. Harry 
Winslow was sent to straighten it out. 
On the eve of a general walkout, he paci- 
fied the men and headed off the strike, 
And not only this, but ever since then, 
that factory has led all the others for 

roduction. He was able to do this, 
use he knew how to make 
men like him and to do what he wanted 
them to do. 

Another case, entirely different, is 
that of Henry Peters. use of his 
ability to make people like him—his 
faculty for “getting under the skin” and 
making people think his way, he was 
given the position of Assistant to the 
President of a large firm. Two other 
men, both well liked by their fellow 
employees, had each expected to get 
the job. So when the outside man, 
Peters, came in, he was looked upon 

by everyone as an interloper and 

was openly disliked by every person 
in the office. 

Peters was handicapped in every 
way. But in spite of that in three 
weeks he had made fast friends of 
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everyone in the house and had even won over the two men who had 
i The whole secret is that he could 
tell in an instant how to appeal to any man and make himself well liked. 

A certain woman who had this ability moved with her family to an- 
other town. As is often the case, it was a very difficult thing for any 
woman to break into the chill circle of society in this town if she was 
not known. But her ability to make people like her soon won for her 
the close friendship of many of the “best families" in the town. Some 
people wonder how she did it. It was simply the secret at work—the 
judging people's characters and making them like you. 

You realize, of course, that just knowing the dif- 
ference between a blond and a brunet could not 
accomplish all these wonderful things. There are 
en into account. 


him. 


been most bitter against 


secret of ju 


other things to be 
the whole secret. 


You know everyone does not think alike. What 
one likes another dislikes. And what offends one 


pleases another. Well, thereis your 
cue. You can make an instant 
"hit" with anyone if you say the 
things they want you to say and 
act the way they want you to act. 
Do this and they will surely like 
you and believe in you and go 
miles out of their way to PLEASE 
YOU. 

You can do this easily by know- 
ing certain simple signs. In addi- 
tion to the difference in complexion 
every man, woman and child has 
written on them signs as distinct 
as though they were in letters a 
foot high, which show you from 
one quick glance exactly what to 
say and do to please them—to 
get them to believe—to think as 
you think—to do exactly what you 
want them to do. 

As unerringly as Dr. Blackford 
has told the characteristics of Miss 
Dalton and Mr. Hart you can tell 
the weak and strong points of 
character in everyone you meet. 

In knowing these simple signs is 
the whole secret of getting what 
you want out of life—making 
friends of business and social ad- 
vantage. Every great leader uses 
this method. That is why he ISa 
leader. Use it yourself and you 
will quickly become a leader— 
nothing can stop you. , 

You have heard before of Dr. 


acter. sis has 
solid foundation of direct. profes- 
sional study of 


concerns, merch manu 
Commerce, and 


with such famous authorities. as 


Metchnikoff and Giuseppe Sergi, and studying the 
So Dr. Black- 
ford's store of ideas in the realm of human 
relations has become probably the most care- 
fully arranged exhibit of facts on character 


exhaustive records of Bertillon. 


study in the United States. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that many 
concerns will not employ a man without first 
to pass on him. - Con- 
cerns such as Westinghouse Electric and 
Baker-Vawter 
Company, Ltd., 
and many others pay Dr. Blackford large 
annual fees for advice on dealing with 


getting Dr. Blackford 


Manufacturing Company, 
Company, the Laurentide, 


human nature. 


So great was the demand for these serv- 
that Dr. Blackford could not even 


ices, 


all kinds of men and women. After 
years of extensive consulting work among business 

Lirtoress: Chambers of 
le associations, Dr. Blackford 
made a trip around the world, observing widely 
different races, comparing notes with leading 


specialists of forty nations, comparing 


But here is 


William S. Hart 
Star in Paramount- 
Artcraft Pictures 


What Dr. 
Blackford Says 


[Partial analysis from photo- 
graphs] 


Mr. William S. Hart is a 
fine example of a keen intel- 
lect, dominating and direct- 
ing both the activities of his 
muscles and the play of his 
emotions. This characteris- 
tic enables its possessor con- 
sciously and unerringly to 
in the finest shad- 
sture, gesture, 
eatures, just the 
wishes to con- 


meaning he 
vey. 

This is shown, first, by 
the height, breadth and 
depth of his forehead and 
the keenness of his eye, in- 
dicating intellectual power of 

netration; second by the length and firmness of his upper lip—indicating control of emotion—and the 
length and firriness of his chin, indicating control of physical activities. 

Keen observation is shown in the fine development of the lower part of the forehead, which is prominent 
just above the eyes, while judgment of human nature is shown in the height of the forehead directly a! 
the root of the nose. 

It follows from this that he is a keen, shrewd judge of human nature. He uses this knowledge of peo; 
not only to portray their joys, their sorrows, their passions, and their sympathies, but also as a basis for judg- 
ment as to what will please them in the pictures. 

One of the most marked traits about Mr. Hart is his determination which is shown in the long, firm upper 
lip, the square, deep jaw, the straight, dogged cut of the lips across the face, and the hig o 

His determination is backed by courage. Courage is shown in the long, large but well-balanced nose; the 
straight, level gaze; and the prominence of the lower end of the chin. 

So we have in him a man who by keen observation and smoothly working intellect, fixes upon his purposes, 
who knows how to influence, persuade and direct people to play their parts in his:plans, who has the courage 
to attempt big things and the determination to accomplish them in spite of difficulties and obstacles. 

These are qualities which largely explain Mr. Hart's success in motion pictures, but he adds to them an 
unusual capacity for concentration. He not only starts, but no matter how disagreeable and difficult the 
job, he sticks and he finishes. 


Such confidence have the pub- 
lishers in Dr. Blackford's Course, 
Bia Character at Sight,” that 
they will gladly send it to you on 
approval, all charges prepaid 
it over thoroughly. See.if it lives 
up to all the claims made for it. If 
you do not want to keep it, then 
return it and the transaction is ck 
And if you decide to keep it—as you 
surely will—then merely remit five 
dollars in full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you 
assume no obligation to buy. 

The entire course goes to you on ap- 
proval. You have everything to gain 
— nothing to lose. So mail the cou: 
NOW, and learn how to make people like 
you, while this remarkable offer is still on. 
Free Examination Coupon 
Independent Corporation 


N Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
N Dept. B-122, 119 West 40th St., NEW YORK 


N 
You may send me Dr. Blackford's Course 


theories 


Haddon, 


aracter 
otograph, 


\ 


begin to fill all the ements. So ie Dr. : 
Dr. Blackford has explained the method of seven lessons entitled "Reading Character 
in a simple seven-lesson course, entitled, at Sight." I will either remail the course 
"Reading Character at Sight." Even a to you within five days after its receipt, or 
half hour's reading of this wonderful send you $5 in full payment of the 


course will give 
man nature, anc 
which will surprise you. 


u an insight into hu- 
a power over people 


Name .... 


Address... 


o. Amer, 2-20. 


What Mr. Hart's Manager says 
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Don’t Grope 
for Words 


Give Grenville Kleiser (famous Speech 
Specialist) 15 minutes daily and 


He Will Give You a 
Mastery of Words 


There are no old-fashioned wearisome rules of 


grammar to memorise. By an entirely new 
lan you absorb and immediately apply the 

Fruits of years of teaching experience which are 

comprest into twenty intimate home lessons. 

If you will devote 15 minutes daily to this orig- 

inal Course you will quickly and surely learn to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 
Use the Right Word in the Right 


Place— 


Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, Treatises, Etc. 


Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist— 
Enter Good Society— 


Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Your Community. 


Booth Tarkington 


Distinguished Novelist and Short-Slory Writer, 
Guthor o af “Monsieur Beaucaire,” “Serenteen,” etc. 


“Your course is almost painfully 
needed by many professional writ- 
ers and speakers. A student who 
intelligently follows your course 
will know what he is talking about 
when he talks or when he writes. 
His audience will certainly know, 
because he will talk well, no mat- 
ter what his subject '" 


. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Eminent Novelist Dramatist, and War Correspond- 
ent. Mahon of “K. “Kings, Queens and Puncns.” etc 
“Your lessons seem to me ex- s 
cellent for . Also the 
ection o: pe: 
V settolarly and most intelligently 
com ed Sourae of instruction and 


FREE 
*How to Become a Master of English" 


We want to read this booklet that you may 
understand what this course will do for you, the real 
practical help it will give you in a hundred different 
ways Obtain & mastery of English and realizc your 
own possibilities. Be yourself at your best. It means 
more money. more power, more life in every way. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
- a NND AD GER CM GN ee AUD ee GEAR GNO oe S GR ee A 
FUNK & WAGNALIS COMPANY i 
Dept. 351, NEW YORK I 
Please send Booklet and full information regarding 
poa Klelser's Correspondence Course in G I 


NaMe issii nra ia a e wE l 
Looal Address. . "Sci bad Noe REDO S l 

Post-Ofios... ...... eere RII | 
Dute... Leech, Stale. crcccccees | 


would literally make millions—and that's 
my scheme: The Worthman Tire and 
Rubber Company to form a subsidiary 
firm that will have the exclusive right to 
handle the seconds of every rubber company 
in the country!” 

“Well,” 1 says, “that sure sounds 
pretty big." 

* Big?" he says, slappin’ his hands to- 
gether. “It’s just big enough to revolu- 
tionize the entire rubber game, around 
these parts! Why, I've been planning and 
scheming this thing out for years. I know 
the rubber game from top to bottom— 
I've had to learn it to hold this job of 
mine. I’ve got so much dope on this thing 
to take to the head of the firm when I'm 
ready to spring it that I'll probably have 
to wheel it into his office on a truck. I’ve 
sounded out the sales managers of several 
of the big companies, and they're ready 
to come into line the minute we pn to them 
with a concrete proposition. This thing 
hits 'em all right where they live, because 
I'm giving them a certainty of disposing of 
all their seconds at a fair price for, say, the 
next ten years. Instead of hiring a lot of 
expensive salesmen to dig up territory for 
small lots here and there, I got a company 
that will take over all they can deliver, 
and pay spot cash. It will take capital to 
start it, but the thing's a gold mine." 


E STOPPED, outa breath, and I 

looked at him. With that perfectly 
handsome face of his all flushed up wit 
excitement of the thing and his clear blue 
eyes borin' through mine—well he was 
awful easy to look at. 

“How did you ever happen to do 
think of all this?" I says. I hadda say 
somethin’, he was lookin’ at me too 
earnest and long. 

“The answer is Phineas R. Smith!" he 
says. 

s Ohirs his idea then, eh?" I asks 
im. 

“His nothing!" he snorts. “He never 
had an idea in his life. The first time he'll 
ever hear of this is when I'm general sales 
manager and can him. I had an idea for 
an advertising stunt once, and I told it to 
him, thinking it would get me a raise. It 
got me nothing. The firm got the idea, 
and that old skinflint got the credit. No— 
I guess you misunderstood me in regard 
to Smith's relation to my idea. You've 
heard a million stories about men who 
have become famous through love; well 
I pes you could call this a story of a man 
who expects to get over through Aate. For 
three years I've been planning for the day 
when [I'll be that old pest's boss. Honestly, 
my desire to square accounts with him has 
been an inspiration. I knew there was 
only cne way to get into a position where 
he’d be subject to my authority, and that 
was to make in some sensational 
manner that would win me an executive 
job with the firm. Then I began to plan 
every minute when.I wasn’t engaged in 
the office, and frequently then. I must 
have discarded a hundred schemes that 
looked great at first blush but fell down 
under cold, practical analysis—my own. 
Finally I hit upon cornering the tire 
seconds, and I knew I had the thing. 
From then on it was simply a question of 
rounding up the facts and figures and 
getting the whole thing in shape to pre- 
sent to the heads of the firm. That I will 
be able to do in a week, and then—oh, boy! 


“Then what?” I says. 

“Then comes Mr. Phineas R. Smith!” 
he says, grinnin’. “Say—I love to think 
of it pog dont think me man and 
petty, you don't know what I’ve gone 
through in the last three pus what 
everyone in the office who's had the grit 
to stick has gone through on account of 
that old demon. Since the day I first 
determined I'd climb to the top, I've per- 
formed a solemn rite in my hall room 
every night just before I've gone to bed. 
You'll probably laugh at this, but just 
think—now its going to come true. 
Look—here’s what I've been doing before 
my mirror for three years." He moves 
down to the end of the bench, takes a 
pencil and a old letter out of his pocket, ` 
and straightens up as dignified and stern 
lookin’ as a trafhe-court judge. "I am 
now supposed to be general manager of 
the Worthman Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany,” he says, “and this is my private 
office, see? I’m surrounded on all cides by 
stenographers taking dictation, and no 
East Indian potentate was ever shown the 
respect and attention that's being show- 


ered upon me—do you visualize all that? 
All right, now I touch a button, and an 
office boy comes bowing into the room. I 


say, ‘Boy, send Mr. Smith here at once!’ 
The great moment is approaching, do you 
get me?" 

I nodded. 

“There is a furtive knock at the door,” 
he goes on. '*' Come in!’ I roar, the door 
opens, and Phineas R. Smith steps into 
my office. The great moment has come! 
What a difference there is now in the once 
autocratic tyrant that stands trembling 
before me, awaiting his fate. For twenty- 
five years an absolute dictator and re- 
lentless ambition killer. I let him stand 
there fully three minutes without so much 
as an upward glance, and then, unable 
to stand the strain | he summons up 
enough courage to ask, ' You sent for me 
Mr. Vandergrift?’ I turn around sharply, 
sweep him with one cold, dispassionate 
look, and then, with a snap of my fingers, 
as if it had just come to me, I shoot out, 
*Oh, Jem vous fired!’ Swinging 
around again in my chair with a gesture 
of dismissal, I continue, ‘Take this letter, 
Miss Simpson!’ and Phineas R. Smith 
ceases! At that moment all the poor kids 
he’s discouraged and harried, all the little 
stenogs who wept behind their machines 
under the lash of his tongue, are avenged!” 


HE WOUND up outa breath, with his 

eyes sparklin’ and his kid face all lit up 
like a church. His stuff had been so life- 
like that for a minute I actually thought 
I was seein’ the whole thing right before 
me. I come to with a start. 

“Well, that's fine, and I wish you luck," 
I says. “‘But—suppose they don’t make 
you Kamal sales manager?’ 

“Ha!” he comes back. “They’ve got 
to—that’s the price of my idea. I'll de- 
mand it, and I'll get it. I didn't quit 
where you were concerned, did I?” 

I lost no time in changin’ the subject. 

“Your stuff has been so interestin’,” 
I says, gettin’ up off the bench, “that it’s 
now after midnight.: If I don't go home 
I'll be late for business, as the salesgirls 
says. I certainly would like to see that 
last act in your general manager's office." 

“By Jove!" he says, slappin' his hands 
together, “you will!” 
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DAYLO Makes Inspections Sure 


N the dim and flickering light of the murky foundry Daylo throws its all-revealing 
light on the spots where even tiny flaws, bubbles or cracks—if undiscovered—might 
cause appalling damage and death later. 


On big or small jobs, for inspecting castings, borings, or machinings, in examining 
weldings, in verifying inside or outside dimensions—there Daylo makes perfection sure. 
Daylo looks into the deepest holes, it sees around corners, it goes into tight places where 
no attached light can enter. 


Shops and factories everywhere use Daylo— for examining jobs, for sanitary and 
fire inspections, in machine adjustment and repair; in stock room and tool room. This 
handy, instant light saves steps, quickens production and reduces the scrap pile. 


There's a Daylo to solve your difficulties—one of the many different 
styles of light that point the way to efficiency. All leading electrical, 
hardware, drug, sporting goods, and auto-accessory jobbers and 
dealers stock Daylo. Or write us. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
All LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


In Canada: 
Canadian National Carbon Co. 
Limited 


Toronto, Ontario 
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I did! 


It was about a month later .hat Du- 
Kane walked up to the switchboard and 
laid down a bunch.of American Beauties 
that must have set him back fifty dollars, 
or else he got ’em for nothin’. Some Fifth 
Avenue tailor had put on a night shift to 
turn out the scenery he was featurin', and 
I'll say he looked posolutely heavenly. 

The other girls at the board give People 
the right number by mistake, tryin' to 
lamp him; and I'll admit I had what is 
known as a “momentary thrill." He 
didn't say a word, but reachin' in his coat 
he pulled out a card and handed it to me. 
It said this on it: 

THE PHENIX Tire Co., INC. 

Agents and Sole Distributors for All 
Makes of Automobile Tire Seconds 
Associated with the Worthman Tire and 
Rubber Co., Ltd. 

DuKANE VANDERGRIFT, Sales Manager 


Well! 

I jumped right up, and for a minute I 
could almost have—anyhow, I wrung his 
hand nearly off. 

“Good for you!" I says: “I wish you 
all the luck in the world! And keep goin’, 
boy—don’t stop at that!” 

“I don’t intend to,” he smiles, still 
holdin’ my hand—and right in the hotel 
lobby too. “The next thing I want is— 
well, I'll tell you at lunch." 


WE TOOK a taxi outside, and before 
Ihad any clear idea of where we 
was goin' it had stopped outside a office 
buildin' and DuKane says: 

“You wanted to be present at the last 
act where the villain gets his just deserts, 
virtue triumphs, and etc. Well, I prom- 
ised you'd be there, and I've got you a 
box seat. Now for Mr. Phineas R. 
Smith!" i 

How his jaw tightened! 

In a coupla more minutes I am s:ated 
in a plush chair in DuKane's office. The 
floor was full of nothin' but tiger skins 
where it wasn't polished till you could see 
your face in it, and they was paintin's on 
the wall which somebody must of copped 
from the Metropolitan Museum. Some 
office! It looked more like a king's drawin'- 
room than anything else, and DuKane led 
me to a chair like I was a queen. I'm 
goin' to have a room like that when I get 
married—not that I'm thinkin' of doin' 
the same right away, but a girl can think, 
what? They was about five stenogs there, 
and they looked me over with a great deal 
of interest. Any one of 'em would bring 
stares from even:a chorus director, but 
still I guess that's none of my business. 
DuKane sat down at a long mahogany 
table, gazed over the assembled multitude, 

ave me a playful wink, and touched a 
parton: In a second a red-headed kid 
come in, and DuKane sends him for Mr. 
Smith. 

"Now!" he says to me, and begins 
dictatin' letters. 
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Really, the thing was quite interestin'. 
uess it wasn't over three minutes, 

and DuKane was in the middle of a letter, 
where all I could hear was “f. o. b." and 
“10 per cent off,” when they is a knock at 
the door. Aha, I thought, the villain ap- 
proaches. After the fourth knock DuKane 
sits up very straight and stern, roars, 
“Come in!” and goes on dictatin’. I sit 
up myself and take notice. I'm all set to 
see a big, burly, hard-appearin' character 
enter, and I will say I got quite a m. 


Lookin’ up I see this: a poor, tremblin’, 
white-haired, broken-down, shabby old 
man—that’s all. One glance and you 


could read the whole twenty-ftve or thirty 
years he had give to this company, and 
the nervous twitch of his lips showed that 
he knew what was comin' to him now. 
DuKane never give him a look, but as he 
kept on dictatin' his eyes hardened and 
his voice become as sharp as a razor. I had 
been all ready to hate this ex-sultan of the 
office from what DuKane had told me, but 
as I sat there lookin' at him outa the 
corner of my eye, his head bent and his 
withered old hands fumblin' around 
aimlessly with each other—on the level, 
my heart went out to him. When I had 
some trouble gettin' rid of a lump in my 
throat I knew I had to do somethin’. And 
then comes his quaverin’ voice: 

Pe ae i sent for me, Mr. Vander- 
gri t » 

DuKane's big hour had come! 

He swung around in his chair as if them 
words had released a swivel that done it. 
He was as hard and forbiddin' to look at 
as Gibraltar. The stenogs sat back, ex- 
changin’ meanin’ glances, and when one 
of them yawned f could have strangled 
her. This r old devil seemed to age 
ten years, il that was possible, waitin' for 
the blow. You could of heard a feather 
float to the floor. 

And then / butted in! 

“Mr. Vandergrift,” I says, gettin’ up, 
“pardon me—but I must see you priva cely 
right away!” 


R a second he didn’t even move. I 
guess he was too much interested in what 
he was about to do—and I don't blame 
him, after three years! I felt all the eyes 
of the stenogs just drillin through me. 
Then he swung back and faced me, and he 
hadn't had quite time enough to take the 
very much annoyed look off his good- 
lookin' face. I was spoilin' his party. 

I moved into a little anteroom o 
office, and he followed me. 

“Look here,” I says, takin’ hold of his 
coat lapels before he could speak, “you 
can’t do this thing—you simply can;t! 
Why, if you fire that old man, you'll kill 
him. It's absolute murder, honestly; I 
can see it in his face. I know what you 
want to do and what it means to you to 
do it. I know that you waited and hustled 
three years for the chance, but you can't 
do it! I don't care what he's done to you, 


the 


he's just a broken-down loser, and you're 

a big man. Show me just how big you are 

and forget this. Your whole world is be- 

fore you—his is all gone. Boy, you'll 

never get very far if you start by bein' 
etty and small. That's prob'ly what 
eat him. Why—" 

Then he found his breath. 

“You don't understand this,” he says, 
the words tumblin’ out. “Please let me 
handle it. Why, for three whole years the 
anticipation of this moment has been the 
only thing that’s driven me on in the face 
of every rebuff and discouragement. 
can’t give it up now! You—” 

“S-s-h!” I says. “I do understand. But 
here's a bet you've evidently overlooked: 
instead of firin that poor old man you 
oughta reward him. Why, he put you 
over!” 

“Put me over?" he gasps. 


"QURE!" Isays. “If you hadn't hated 

him so much and wanted to square 
things with him, you might never have 
got enough inspiration to do what you’ve 
accomplished. You were urged on day 
and night to win yourself a position where 
you could turn the tables on him, and 
the result is that you're a big man now. 
You may never have thought of it, but 
that's what made you a success, neverthe- 
less. With some men it's plain ambition, 
with others it's a woman, and with you 
it's been that r old man. That's all. 
Now go back there and show me whether 
I've been justified in givin' you several 
hours of my time every day for as long as 
I have!" 

With that I walked back into the room 
and left him standin' there dazed. 

In a minute he come in and sat down in 
his chair, without a glance at me. The 
old fellow was still waitin'—waitin' like a 
convict about to be sentenced for murder. 
The stenogs perked up interest again, and 
DuKane swung around on Phineas R. 
Smith. His face was still hard. 

“You sent for me, Mr. Vandergrift?” 
quavers the old man again. 

DuKane takes a deep breath, shoots a 
strange look at me, and grabs the arms of 
his chair so hard I heard 'em creak. He | 
frowned till his eyebrows was one straight 
line and there was everything in his face 
but mercy. I set myself. 

“Yes,” he says, “ I sent for you, Smith.” 
He coughed, and moved some papers 
around on his desk, and I think all of us 
leaned forward and hung on his words. 
Here was his hour of hours! “Beginning 
next week," he goes on, lookin' straight 
into the old man's tired face, " beginning 
next week your salary is raised ten dollars 
—that’s all. Miss Simpson, take this 
letter—" 

One of the stenogs clapped her hands 
together once, before she remembered 
herself, and I—zell, I bent over and kissed 
Du Kane right there in the office! 

And there's that! 


“TRAIN Up a Pup in the Way He Should Go" is the title of a remarkable article 
next month by Samuel A. Derieux, which is packed full of intimate and unusual 
stories about dogs. But the most interesting thing perhaps about this article is that 
it brings out the fact that the same points apply to training either dogs or children. 


““WITY I Will Never Leave the City Again" is the title of an article next month by 
Charles IIanson Towne. Most city folks confess to an occasional longing for the country, 
but Mr. Towne admits the city has him bound, hand, foot and heart—and he tells why. 
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ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear /or Men & Boys 


Wonderful for Comfort. With 
the loose blouse above the waist 
line that allows free bodily move- 
ment; the closed seat and crotch, 
like a pair of trousers—no split 
to open and annoy; the side leg 
opening, so easy to adjust and no 
strain on. the buttons; the sure 
fit, because every size is made in 


Regular, Short Stout and Tall 
Slim. 


Duofolð 


Health Unðerwear 


for Men. Women and Children 


The finest protection against 
catching cold. The two-layer 
fabric, like the storm window, 
that keeps cold out and warmth 
in—the fabric with the cotton all 
on the inside, next the skin, that 
keeps you comfortable even in 
warm rooms. For Health, 
Warmth and Comfort. Made for 
Men, Women, Children and in 


Infants’ Wear. 


Henderson & Ervin 


New York: 846 Broadway. Chicago: 424 S. Wells St. 
San Francisco: 122-132 Battery St. 
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The ABC 


ADDING 


“Getting the total" is a great 
figure need of business, consum- 
ing annually millions—if not 
billions—of dollars’ worth of 
time. Whatever the total—cash 
sales, charge sales, bank de- 
posits, ledger columns, payrolls 
—there is a Burroughs Machine 
built for the job — including a 
long line of machines known 
primarily as Adding and Listing 


BOOK- 
KEEPING 


Another group of figure opera- 
tions is that in which many 
figure facts are recorded on the 
same sheet—as a ledger page, 
statement, stock record, control 
sheet, etc, Here again for any 
business, for any department, for 
any bookkeeping need there is a 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine, which prints the items and 
computes and prints the balance. 


CALCU- 
LATING 


Any Burroughs Machine can be 
used for multiplication and 
division as well as addition and 
subtraction; but the Burroughs 
Calculator is the one speediest 
and most convenient machine 
for all those figure operations 
requiring no listing of items— 
such as checking an invoice, ete. 
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OF BUSINESS 


in which American business 
men have invested $75,000,000 
in the last five years 


This confidence of business in the Burroughs product is based in 
part on the mechanical excellence of that product. In part, also, 
it is based on the world-wide service which goes with that prod- 
uct—which follows itin every daily operation and assures its con- 


tinued efficiency. 


But these two factors are not alone sufficient to account for an 
investment on the part of American business men of $75,000,000 
in Burroughs equipment during the past five years. The real rea- 
son lies in the fact that Burroughs serves a vital and ever present 


business need. 


It is today an accepted fact that accurate 
accounting is in very truth the “A B' C of 
Business"—the corner stone of credit, of 
administration, of satisfactory profits. 


The relation of Burroughs to this great 
need of the business world is fundamental. 
William Seward Burroughs was not simply 
the inventor of the Adding Machine; he 
was the founder of a business institution 
to serve business, by mastering every figure 
operation in all business transactions and 
finding the most convenient, speedy and 
economical way of reducing every one of 
those operations to automatic accuracy. 


This covers the needs of the biggest as 
well as the smallest business. It embraces 
all three great groups of figure operations: 
Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating. The 
retailer's sales slip, the bank's ledger, the 
merchant's statement and the jobber's in- 
voice are alike provided for. 


dne eO Ce de Calculating g 


It is a fundamental Burroughs service 
and obligation to business to devise newer 
and better machinery, to help the user keep 
that machinery in effective operation, and 
to engineer it properly into the peculiar 
needs of each business. ` 

No lesser ideal could give this result— 
to devise, recommend, and install the one 
machine best suited to a single business 
requirement, needs the broadest experience 
with all business operations, and with all 
figuring machine principles. 


With that background every new idea is 
tested in the cold light of practical expe- 
rience. It must prove that it will work and 
stand up to the job before it can join the 
ever-incieasing company of Burroughs ma- 
chines. It is precisely because Burroughs 
has been dealing with all figure problems 
for thirty years, that its judgment in regard 
to any one specific problem is reliable. 
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will be invaluable to you. 
books of its kind ever issued. 


eliminate waste. 


"he saving to you is tremendous. 


prefer stucco, we will 


it. 
page. 


Send 10c and coupon below: 


Pon eee eee eee een ———--—----.—-7 


! Send This Coupon 


and 10c and we will send you our De Luxe Book 
of Sterling Homes. This is one of the most beau- 
tiful books of its kind ever published. Every 
prospective home builder should have a copy for 
the valuable building ‘nformation it contains. 
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B ARG of 8 offers in surplus stock 

of seeds and plants at bargain prices. Don't 
buy until you have seen our beautiful illustrated 
catalog, mailed free if you mention this paper. 
IOWA SEED CO. Dept. 95 Des Moines, lowa 


à DUST WITH 
)3-1H0NE OIL 


Try this on your buffet, din- 
ing table, parlor table, chair, 
piano— any varnished surface: 

Moisten a soft woolen cloth 
or cheese cloth with a few drops 
of 3-in-One. Then wipe furniture just as 
if you were dusting. : 
You'll be astonished and delighted at the 
result! Every bit of dust and soil, greasy 
finger marks, etc., will vanish. A little more 
oil and a little rubbing, and mars, scars and 
stains will disappear. All the original beauty 
and lustre of the finish will be restored. 

_ 3-in-One contains no grease or acid to soil or 
injure. Has no disagreeable varnish odor. 

Sold at all good stores. East of the Rocky 
Mountain States 15c., 30c. and 60c. in bottles; 
also in 30c, Handy Oil Cans. 

FREE — Write for generous free sample 
and valuable booklet — both free. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


On Your New Home] 


F you contemplate building, our new catalog 
It is the Book de 

Luxe—one of the most elaborately prepared 
It shows the work 
of some of the leading architects in America. 


Sterling System flames 


Lumber is cut to exactness. 
There is no guess work—not even sawing for 
your carpenter. Erection time is cut in half. 
i You may 
have your choice of siding, or shingles, or if you 
rovide building paper and 
metal lath all ready for stucco at the same cost 


New 1920 Sterling System Book 


Don't decide on your home until you have seen 
Valuable building information on every 


International Mill & Timber Co. say by; Michigan 


Enclosed find 10c for your 1920 De Luxe Book of 
Sterling System Homes. 


Name 
Address 
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Banks 
Banks are employing bundreds of women In ev. de- 
partment of k work, even P to cashier, Clean, 
leasant work, with men's pay ou can | by mail. 
nd for free elc ow io Become a Danker," by 
G. Alcorn: Pres, American Schoo! of Banking, 
26 McLene Bidg., Columbus, Ohio. 


How towrite, what to write, } 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
pw spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
uL Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc, taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. — Rea/ leaching. 
i One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—"play work,” he 
calls it, Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
tompleting her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
q There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
UJ for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
| this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
d Literary Department The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
| We pubhsh The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, expecially valuable for us full reports of 


the Üüerary market Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Sunuscnpt evea 


150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Pisana addres 


The Home Co 
iome Correspondence Schoo 
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Wiped Off the Slate 


(Continued from page rr) 


weathered skin. There were spaces be- 
tween her broad, white teeth. Her mouth 
was red. Her cheap prettiness was mini- 
mized by her steady, level gaze. 

Her rough coat of Paddy green was cut 
with tails like a beetle’s wings. A soiled 
white felt hat was pulled down over her 
hair. Her flashy, cheap clothes had not 
been suited to the mountains, but she had 
got all the wear out of them she could, re- 
pairing them scrupulously, careless of the 
anomaly, and had replaced them with 
sturdier things from the little store at Red 
Spruce only when there was nothing left 
to patch and darn. 


RIDLEY had decided that she was 

much younger than he was; though 
sometimes, when her self-defensive in- 
stinct was aroused, she seemed a great 
deal older. Occasionally, when things 
went very well with her, she had the shy, 
simple charm of a child. 

here was no touch of the child about 
her now. As she came across the rude, 
swinging bridge that spanned the Cub she 
spoke to him with the directness of another 
man. 

“Can you let me have some whisky? 
I've got a sick man on my hands. The 
storm caught him last night." 

“I seen him," said Gridley. "I'd be 
kind o’ careful if I was you. Some of these 
old prospectors ain't much better'n ho- 


He brought her the whisky, and fum- 
bled for words as he gave it to her: 

“Maybe you'd better send him down to 
me... just you and him alone up there 
like that . . . people might bgi to talk.” 

* He's too sick to move. If people talk, 
it won't be the first time. I'm used to it," 
said Rachel Spence wearily. “It isn’t as if 
I didn’t know how to take care of my- 
self," she added, as he walked with her to 
the bridge. 

The light snow clung to e ing. She 
looked up through the feathery white 

lumes of the balm of Gilead trees to the 
rilliant blue of the sky. 

“The mornings get prettier and pret- 
tier, don’t they? 

Gridley waded: They stopped for a 
minute and leaned over the railing of the 
bridge and watched the cold blue flashes 
of the water. He liked to have her say 
things like that; things that he thought 
but couldn’t say. It made him think of 
how life had changed for them both; 
mended and grown clean and sweet. The 
hurt side of them had healed. They were 
good, straight, honest folks now, happy 
and content. Everything was all right. 
He looked at her sidewise and wondered 
if she wasn’t thinking the same thing. And 
suddenly he stammered expansively: 

“Im glad you don't use that stuff on 
your face any more. You look a lot better 
without it." 

Her grave eyes melted. She laughed, 
and the color ran into her cheeks. 

“T didn't know you noticed, one way or 
another." 

“Sure, I notice! I like you fine just the 
way you are.” 


he day sparkled about them. There 
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The Letter that Saved Me 43% 


on Typewriters 


Received by a Business Man from a Buyer Friend 


Chicago, Nov. 2, 1919. 
Dear Hed: 

I hear that you are down in New 
York to open a branch office for your 
firm. You'll be buying a lot of things 
for the office, not the least important 
of which will be typewriters. 

And that's what I want to talk 
to you about—typewriters. I want 
to give you the benefit of an ex- 
perience I had some time ago, and 
thereby, I hope, save you some real 
money. 

About & year ago I decided to 
buy a typewriter for home use. My 
first thought was to purchase one 
of the makes we were using in the 
office, which had been put in be- 
fore I became buyer for the house. 
But when it came to digging up & 
hundred dollars for the machine— 
I just couldn't. Somehow or other it 
looked like too much money to me. 

Then I thought about picking up a 
second-hand machine, but the price 
was about as high, and I had no assur- 
ance of service. 

I was undecided as to what to 
do, when one eveni at home I 
ran across an Oliver writer ad 
in & magazine. I remem then 
having read the advertising before 


Was $100 
Now $57 


€ Ur oS 
"e MITT 


La rs f J 


and being impressed with the story. 
$100 for Any Type 
hen You Can Buy a New 
Oliver for $57?" read the ad 
—then it went on to explain how 
The Oliver Typewriter Company had 
cut the price by selling direct and 
eliminating costly selling methods. 
It was clear to me as an experienced 
buyer how they could well afford to 
lop off $43 of the $100 by their new 
economical selling plan. 

The ad brought out the fact, too, 
that I didn’t have to py the $57 in 
a lump sum. I could settle at the 
easy rate of $3 a month. Naturally 
that appealed to me, for it was as easy 
as rental terms. 

But the thing that decided me 
was their free trial offer. Without 
my sending or depositing a penny, 
they would ship me an Oliver for 
five days’ free trial. I could use 
the typewriter for five days just as 
if it were my own, and if I wasn’t 
satisfied, all I had to do was to 
ship it back at the Oliver Com- 
pany’s expense. Well, I mailed in 
the coupon and got an Oliver for 
free trial. To make a short story 
shorter, I was more than 
pleased with the Oliver. I 


fully agreed with The Oliver Typewriter 
company that if any typewriter was 
worth $100 it was this splendid 
Oliver. 

Well, later when we found it neces- 
sary to S ge? some of the type- 
writers at the office, you may be sure 
I put in Olivers, saving the company 
& nice $43 on each. At first the girls 
were reluctant about changing ma- 
chines, but after a week or two with 
the Oliver, they wouldn’t have any 
other. 

Naturally now we are all Oliver 
enthusiasts—that's why I write this 
letter to you. 

You just give the Oliver a trial and 
you'll be more than willing to buy me 
& good dinner when I arrive in New 
York next month. Yours, J. B. 


That is the letter that saved me $43 
on each of my typewriter; I not only 
equipped the office with the Oliver, 
but like my friend I also bought one 
for home use. Yes, I am more than 
willing to buy my friend a good dinner 
for his valuable advice. 


Any reader may order an 
Oliver direct from this ad by 
mailing the coupon. No money 
in advance. No deposit. No ob- 
ligation to buy. Return or keep 
the Oliver as you decide after 
five days’ free trial. If you de- 
cide to keep the-typewriter, you 
may take a year a half to pay 
at the easy rate of $3 a month. 
Mail the coupon today—NOW. 

Canadian Price, $72 

The Oliver Typewriter Co. 

1062 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, IIl. 


eo 
new Oliver Nine for five dave’ 


C) Ber will at te of $3 
to remak ln you until fally paid for. PETS 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Your Straw Hat 


ern 


{ 


I 
know how well Colorite does its work and I 


NEVER take chances with the imitations. 


insist upon getting Colorite. It’s waterproof and 
durable. Dries in thirty minutes and is so easy 
to apply. Anyone can use it. 


This is last year’s hat I’m 
. Coloriting and it will look 
just as good as new. And I 
had these 16 colors from which 
to choose. 


MNAONA 


Jet Black (Gloss) Navy Blue Lavender Brown 
Dull Black Cadet Blue Old Rose Violet 
Cardinal Red Victory Blue Cerise Gray 
Yellow Sage Green Burnt Straw Natural 


Directions on each box for mixing to obtain 
most any other desired shade. Brush for ap- 
plying included. 


AM IMUANANPAN ALANA LER MUTATUR I I DEAN OA AU 


Get Colorite from your drug or department store. If 
he offers you a substitute, send us 25c. and we will send 


you Colorite postpaid; 30c. in Canada. Be sure to name 
the color you want. 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 


Established 1840 
Manufacturers of 
Carmote Floor Varnish and Finishes 
59 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Distributors: 
A. RAMSAY & SON CO. 
Montreal 


PURITY CROSS] 
Chop Suey — 
s Nade by 7 Rasio Chet in e Kodel Hitchen 2 


Tells of the 


Qo &nd women 
A Bona for copy at-once No 
E. G. Alcorn, 
88 McLene Building Columbus, Ohio 


35 9100«Wt 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: i $ 
Motion Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 

Cameras and Materials furnished free 


Day or evening 
ized Superiority. 


you can 


Motion Picture, Studio and Portrait 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
are $30 to $200 weekly. 


Pleasant occupation. 
tlons guaranteed. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, N. Y. 


Practica! instruction; modern equipment. 
Can or write [pec a No x T P 

. Xe TITUTE o OGRAPHY 
Nw: 3e St. N. Y. 104Flatbush Ave., Bklyn. 


was the soft trickle of melting snow, and 
the keen smell of the sun on the spruce 
trees. The storm had thrown a thin cov- 
ering of snow over the canyon, but it 

| seemed only to have added zest to the 
downward plunge of the Cub. That devil- 
to-pay little stream tumbled noisily along, 
throwing its delicate flowers of spray hig 
up into the sunshine. The grasses on its 
banks were woven into an intricate white 
border. 

"You ought to see how pretty your 
place looks from the trail, with the snow 
all over it," said Bache, 

Gridley nodded and looked past her at 

| the curling smoke up the hill. 

“Tf you want me any time, hang out the 


signal,” he said. 

AWEEK later, when he went into the 
store at Gray Dome, Myra Dow, the 

storekeeper's wife, was telling something 

to three women. She stopped abruptly. 

Then she looked at him appraisingly for a 

moment, and decided to include him. 

“T was just tellin’ 'em that there's a 
man down at Rachel Spence’s. But I 
guess it ain't news to you, Mr. Gridley. 

Aebbe you can tell us something about 
him; she ain't telling nothing!” 

It was what he had feared. Every 
morning, when two plumes of smoke in- 
stead of one drifted up against the spruce 
trees, every night, when two lights instead 
of one sprang out of the dusk, he had said ` 
to himself, “If she don't get rid of him 
soon, Myra Dow will begin to talk." 

But he hadn't prepared any: defense. 
And now here they were, sétting upon her 
with all the sickening eagerness of trained 
old hounds upon the slot. 

“The storm stopped him there the other 
night,” he ventured lamely. “And he's 
been too sick to go on since." 

Myra Dow laughed. Her laugh was the 
most offensive thing about her. 

“T guess he had a pretty good idee of 
where the storm'd ketch him," she said 
significantly. 

Gridley made his purchases and turned 
awa 


ET see,” she continued, nodding her 
head, “that you feel the same way we do 
—the less said the better.” 

Her tone flicked him on the raw. 

“The man’s her father,” he said shortly, 
and left her. 

It surprised him as much as it did 
the women, and it made him a little 
sick. He had told so few lies in his life that 
he could regret them separately. But the 
decisiveness of the stroke gave him a thrill. 

As he rode down from Gray Dome, sit- 
ting his big bay horse awkwardly, the 
short stirrups doubling up his long legs, 
his old derby pushed back from his broad, 
high forehead, he took deeper breaths of 
| the thin mountain air faintly scented with 
wood smoke, and held his bridle rein with 
a firmer grip than usual. . 

But as he thought it all over his eyes 
were full of trouble. And then suddenly 
it occurred to him that maybe the fellow 
was her father! He pulled his horse vp 
short to think about it. He had taken a 
long shot, but suppose he had hit it! Well, 
right or wrong, the truth or a lie, he was 
glad he had spoken out. There was a tonic 
| qay in de memory of Myra Dow's 


isappointed, spiteful eyes. 
ing along the road with a market basket on - 


When he looked up he saw Rachel com- 
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, fatherly sort of way. 


Everywhere this man goes, people shower him with favors and seek his friendship. 


“Out they came, the financier patting Preston on the shoulder in a 


‘Come to see me as often as you can, 


Mr. Preston, and remember that I'll back y you to the limit" 


The Most Convincin 


I Ever Met 


g Talker 


Things which 


other people ask for and are refused, he gets instantly. How he does it is told in this amazing story. 


ET me ask you this: There is a big business deal 
to be put thro It involves millions of 
dollars. Putting it ough depends wholly on 
one thing—getting the backing of a great financier. 
But this man is bitterly opposed to your idea and 
our associates. Seven of the most able men 
ud women in all America have tried to win over 
this financier. They failed dismally and completely. 
Now, could you, a total stranger to this man, 
walk in on him unannounced, talk for less than an 
hour, and then have him take your arm as a token 
of friendship, and give you a signed letter agreeing 
to back you to thc limit? 
Could you? 


STOUNDING? Yes! But it WAS done. 
And I'll tell you how. Here is the way it 
all came about. For a long time the directors 
of our company had felt the handicap of limited 
capital. We had business in sight running 
into a million dollars a month. But we 
couldn't finance this volume of sales. We 
simply had to get big backing, and that was all 
there was to it. 


Because of trade affiliations, one man—a great financier in 
New York—controlled the situation. Win him over and the 
rest was ar But ede win hima cte it was tke meee. 
No less than five men two women—al ple of ini ad 

M ag ape scavi e 


reu know how a shing of. this wit quaes Pà Jod and toy, 
ng it over at a board 
meeting, when one of our directors announced that he knew 
of only one man who could possibly put through the deal—a 
man by the name of Preston. 


So it was that Preston was to be sounded out at 
luncheon the) ollowing day. He proved to be a fine type of 
American. he had become president and 


Ar 
majority Perta ct riving Sanuiacturing business 
rated at three-quarters ae a million do 


Preston was deeply interested, as anyone would be over the 
prospect of closing such a big deal. The director in question 
said casually, " Why don't you run down to New York and 


take a shot at it, Preston?" Preston looked out of the window 
for a moment then quietly answered, “ You're on. 


WENT along with Preston simply as a matter of form to 
I represent our interests. Aboard the 10:25 train out of Chi- 
cago we headed for the &moker and got to talking with the 
crowd there. 

Then I noticed poset ng oll Preston had dominated them 
all, Everyone was rly han n his words, and looking 
at him with open admiration. a sooner would he stop 
talking than one of the men would start him up again. And 
as the men dropped beds at the stations along the way they gave 
Preston their cards, with pressing invitations to look them up. 
No doubt about it, Preston was THE man aboard that car. 


The colored porter, too, came under his sway. For that 


sowie when the berths were being made up, the porter came 

unasked to Preston, told him that his berth was right over 
the car trucks, and insisted upon changing it to a more com- 
fortable one. 


And so it went all the way to New York. Everyone who met 
Preston took a great liking to him the instant he spoke. 
seemed to be eage. for his prseter ase -wanted to be wi 
= every minute, openly admired him, and loaded him with 

favors. 

Even the usual haughty room clerk at the hotel showed a 
great interest x ipa iS welfare. He showered us with at- 
tention while a lo: of people waited to register. 

The next Fas we called on the great financier—the 
man who was so bitterly against us and had flatly turned down 
seven of our shrewd influential representatives. 

I waited in the reception room—nervous, restless, with pins 
and needles running up and down my spine. Surely Preston 
would meet the same humiliating fate? 

But nol. In less than an hour out they came, the financier 

patting Preston on the shoulder in a fatherly sort of way. 
And then I heard the surprising * Come to see me as 
often as you can, Mr. Preston, and remember that I'll back psa 


to the limit!” 
T THE hotel that night sleep wouldn't come. I couldn't 
get the amazing Preston out of my ughts. at an 


irresistible power over men's minds he had. Didn't even have 
to ask for what he wanted! People actually competed for his 
attention. anticipated bis wishes and eagerly met " 
What a man! at Then the tremendous possi- 
bilities of it all—thi a ‘could be done with such powerl 


What was the secret? For secret there must bel So the 
first thing next morning I hurried to Preston's room; told him 
my thoughts. and asked him the secret of his power. 


Preston. laughed -naturedly. “Nothing to it—l— 
well —that—ie—” Byer * | don't like p talk about 
myself, but I've simply mastered the knack of talking con- 
vincingly. that's all.’ 

“ But how did you get the knack?” I persisted. 

Preston smiled, and said, “ Well, there's an organization 
in New York that tells you Lyr is how to doit. It's eid 
There's really nothing to study. It's mostly a knack whi 
they tell yous. Ye You can learn this knack in a few hours. 
in less than a Ypa can jarn tala iri 1 a mii 


work. 


” Write to this o! 
—and get their me 
that in a few weeks from now you'll have a power over men 
which ou never thought possible . . . but write and see for 

'ourse! And that was all I could get out of the amazing 


reston. 


anization—The Independent ation 
ethod. Tha They send it on free trial. 


Corpor: 
Vll wager 


I returned home I sent for the method Preston 
told me about. It opened my eyes and astounded me. 
Just how he had won over the financier was now as clear as 
day to me. I began to apply the method to my daily work, and 
soon I was able to wield the same remarkable power over men 
and women that Preston had. I don't like to talk about m: 
ee achievements any more than Preston does, but I ri 
say 
‘When you have acquired the knack of talking convincingly, 
it's easy to get people to do anything you want them to 
That's how Preston impressed those people on the train— 
how he got special attention from the hotel clerk—how he 
won over the financier—simply by talking convincingly. 


» You have everythi 
the 


This knack of talking pps Na ag will do wonders for any 
man or woman. ae 


t people to do 
u want them to do. Can fet people do 
ink they are doing it of their own free will. 

In committee meetings, or in a crowd of any sort you can 
rivet the attention of all when you talk. You can force them 
to accept your ideas. It helps wonderfully in writing business 
letters—enables you to write letters that amaze everyone 
by the big orders they pull in. 

Then again it helps in social life. Interesti n convinci 
talk is the basis of social success. At social ocal affairs ncing 
always find that the convincing talker is the center of attrac- 
tion, and that people go out of their way to “make up” to him. 

Talk convincingly and no man—no matter who he is—will 
ever treat you with cold, un nsive indifference. Instead, 
you'll instantly under his skin, make his heart glow and 
set fire to his enthusiasm. Talk convincingly and any man— 
even a stranger—will treat you like an old pal and will literally 
take the shirt off his back to please you. d 

Yoa can jut Ming quc Soya y5 yasa bosa: to'talt aaf 
vincingly. You've noticed that in business, ability alone won't 
get you much. Many a man of real ability, who cannot ex- 
press himself m is ten outdistanced by a man of mediocre 
ability who knows to talk convincingly. There is no 
gctting away from it, to get ahead—merely to hold your own 
—to get wnat your ability entitles you to, you've gol (o know 
how lo talk convincingly! 


method Preston told me abet is Dr. i. s Nater 
of Speech published by the 
Such confidence have the D lishers in the Ability of "De. 
Law's method to make you a convincing talker that they vill 
gladly send it to you waolly on pere 
You needn't send any moaey—not a cent. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter, and the complete Course, “Mas 

of Speech," will be sent you by return mail, all charges prepaid. 
If you are not entirely satisfied with it, send it back any time 

within five days after you receive it and you will owe nothing. 

But if it pleases you, as it has pleased thousands of others, 
then send only Be. dollars in full ill payment. You take no risk. 
plc gee ned nothing to lose. So mail 
coupon now remarkable offer is waco 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-122, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Den eee Dr. Frederick Houk Law's “ Mas 


in 
pa lays after its receipt, or ps you $5 in full Sent s 
the Course. 
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her arm. The wind whipped her skirt and 
the ends of her scarf. The tassels of her 
brown knitted cap bobbed in it. Little 
wisps of yellow hair hung in a blur about 
her templa. He thought she looked tired. 

She would have passed him with a 
friendly, casual greeting, but he climbed 
down and stood in the road beside her, stiff 
with what he had to say. There was some- 
thing strained about her too, and hasty, 
and remote, as if she wanted to get away 
from him. 

“Myra Dow’s been trying to find out 
who the man is up to your place. She's 
been telling everybody you're living with 
him. If the judge heard. it, it.might inter- 
fere with your getting your citizen paper. 
When she Bed me just now who it was. 
I thought, sudden-like, maybe it was your 
father—I seen that night when he come 
that he was old—and Í said it was." 

He peered at her anxiously, almost wist- 
fully, to see how she'd take it. 

The color left her face, but her gray eyes 
met his steadily. He thought she was re- 
lieved that the truth was out. 

“He is my father," she said quietly. 
* He's down and out. He's drunk himself 
nme to death; and I—I’m not proud of 

im. 

Gridley drew a deep emerging breath. 

“Td have told you before if I could,” 
she wenton. “But I couldn’t. And there 
are things I can't tell you now. You'll 
just have to go on believing in me without 

nowing—if you can." 


n. 
“Well, by Jove, J can!” He laid his big. 


hand on her shoulder, just as if she were a 


boy. 
Her eyes filled with tears. She blinked 
and smiled at him and like a boy brushed 
the tears away with the back of her hand, 
and went on without any more talk. 

He had a blown feeling as if he had been 
out for a long time in a wind storm. He 
was glad to get home, and do his chores, 
and stir up the fire in his big chunk-stove, 
and light his pipe, and sit and smoke. 

But down under everything else was 
satisfaction that he had spoken out sturdily 
and thrown Myra Dow's gossip back in 
her face. 


“ HO’S the fellow at Rachel 

Spence’s?” Betts asked a few days 
later as he stopped his spattered little car 
at the bridge and Gridley came out for the 
mail. When Gridley wasn’t there he left 
it in the box. As it happened they hadn’t 
met for a week. 

With his grizzled beard and the faded, 
scraggy chair that popped out around his 
face, Betts had iuc the look of an old 
scrub brush. He wasa ponid unthinking 
little man, but not unkind Ly: 

“It’s hag father," said ndie: “But 
she’s not saying much about his being 
there. am’t much good, I guess.” 

Betts sucked in his under lip and held it 
for a second between his neglected teeth. 
He looked hard at Gridley, squinting a 
little, released his lip, and ran his tongue 
around the inside of his mouth. 

* He's five years younger'n you are," 
he said sententiously, and let his car go 
slipping on down the canyon road. 

Grid ey stared after him with his hands 
crammed into his pockets. After a while he 
picked up the newspaper he had dropped, 
wiped the mud from it, and went in and 
sat down in his old rocking chair by the 
stove. 
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He knew Betts had told the truth. He 
felt suddenly friendless. Rachel Spence 
had taken herself away from him as if she 
had ‘eft the canyon—not so much by keep- 
ing the man, as by thelie. He would have 
staked all he had that Rachel wouldn't lie 
to him. If they lived their lives out there, 
she on her side of the Cub and he on his, 
she'd never again be more to him than 
Betts, or Andy Dow, or any of the others. 


E SAT for a long time, thinking about 
1t. 

After supper he went up to tell her that 
he could not act as her witness at the 
naturalization hearing, could not say pub- 
licly that she was a person of good char- 
acter. He hoped she could find someone 
to take his place, and that she wouldn't 
lose her homestead; but the lie in Myra 
Done store was the last he would tell for 

er. 

He was very miserable as he climbed the 
familiar trail. The snow had come again, 
and the forest was full of ghostly beauty. 
He carried his lantern, but he didn't n 
it. He could have found his way straight 
to Rachel's door by the great snow-cov- 
ered cones of the spruce trees. 

She opened to his knock. He kicked the 
snow from his shoes, went in, set down his 
lantern, closed the door, and turned to look 
into her eyes. All the color in them had 
deepened into black points. Her face was 
very white and she was trembling. What 
a mess she had made of it! he thought bit- 
terly. And how uselessly! 

“ Betts says the man up here is not your 
father," he said heavily. “Is that the 
truth? 

“Yes, that's the truth.” 

She seemed to have expected the ques- 
tion. She pointed to her cloak over the 
back of a chair, and a lighted lantern on 
the table. 

3 "I was just going down to tell you who 
e is. 

He had never seen her so shaken. He 
thought she was afraid of him. He felt 
CRUCE of his bulk ag be toweted above 

er. - 

* [ don't care who he is," he said more 
gently. "It's none of my business how 
you live. But 1 didn't tlunk you'd fic to 
m 


e. 
“T had to,” she said, shivering. There d 


was the old, hard, ip a Wook in her eyes 
that she had-brought to the canyon three 
years ago. et 

She took hold of herself with an effort 
and picked up the lantern. 

“Come with me. I want you to see him 
first, and then I'll tell you-who he is.” 

Gridley hesitated, but she stepped 
out under the stars, and he followed 
her. She opened the door of the shack 
without, pausing, but he heard the latch 
shake in her hand. The place smelled of 
whisky. She went in and held up her lan- 
tern for him to see. 

A man lay sprawled in a chair, his feet 
thrust out toward the one red coal that 
was left in the open stove. His hands 
hung over the arms of the chair. His head 
had fallen to one side. A rubble of blond 
beard stuck out over his chin and high up 
on his sunken cheeks. Rachel shifted the 
lantern and the light gleamed on the whites 
of his eyes. They stared straight at Grid- 
ley, glazed and fixed. 

“Good God!” he said suddenly, drop- 
ping back a step. "He's dead!” 


** Y-yes, he's dead. I found him a while 
ago when I brought him his supper.” 

She began to cry softly. The cabin door, 
swinging back and forth in the cold night 
wind, made a little lonely, creaking sound. 

“Did you care about him?” said Grid- 
ley gently. : 

She went over and held the lantern close 
to the ghastly face. Ghastly, not because 
it was the face of a dead man. Death had 
only put a, period to the disintegration of 
everything that makes a man. 

“Care about him!" she said. “Could 
anybody care about him? He was mean, 
and cruel, and bad—to the middle of his 
heart! For five years I’ve been fighting to 
get rid of him and everything about him 
and forget him.” 

She was tense and white and passionate. 
Her eyes held to Gridley’s fiercely. They 
left no shadow of doubt about her truth- 
fulness. She set down the lantern sud- 
denly and stretched out her arms. It had 
all been too much for her. She began to 
sob uncontrollably. Gridley was horribly 
embarrassed. 

“You’d ought to go back to the fire and 
lay down for a while." 

But she stopped after a moment. “I’m 
all right," she said stanchly. "Help me 
to put him on the bed." 

“No. You've had enough. I'll do that 
without you." 


HE let him take her lantern and lead 
the way back to her own cabin. He 
shook up the fire and put on more wood. 
He patted her shoulder awkwardly. 
“You'll be a lot better in a minute." 

She gave him a grateful, boyish little 
smile that touched him more than her 
tears. 

“Poor kid!” he thought as he took the 
lantera and went out. “Poor little kid!” 

Whea he had laid the stranger out 
straight and stiff, and closed his eyes and 
crossed his hands, he went back to her. 

She bad made a fire in hec cook stove, 
put on the set out cupe sad saucers 

d and ees, and drawn up 
two chairs to the cable. 

“Teali help brace meup, and I thought 

be you'd like some too.” 
e sat down and ed and closed his 
Th fed of the fire 
through a stansha amper ın 
the front of the stove. Two china plates 
on a shelf back of Rachel caught the light 
and reflected it dully, like big, pale eyes. 
The rag rugs she had braided froin her dis- 
carded dresses made ovals of yellow and 
black and dull blue om the seru boards 
of the feor. There were trim little pine 
trees on the white cloth on 
the table- Beneath a curtain, seross one 
cornet of the seom, he eaw a row of her 
run-down shoes and the frayed hems of 
her old ekirts. 

She made the tea, handed him a cup, 
took another, amd sat down opposite him. 

“Pd like to tell you everything now. I 
couldn’t as long as he was alive.’ 

“Te ain't necessary. It'll be all right 
anyhow." 

‘No, it won't. You're the only friend 
I've got, and I'd rather you knew—even— 
even if things are never all right between 
us any more. I've got to play fair with 


She drank her tea uickly and set 
down the cup. She told her story with a 
vigorous, straightforward drive that em- 
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"The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


MT 
Engineer F. J. Mink, of the New York Central Lines, 
ia known as ''The Chief" on the New York-Albany run, 
because he's handled a throttle for thirty-one years. 
For ten years he drove the Twentieth Century Limited 
on'his division, with the Hamilton he carri», and 
established an enviable record for running on schedule, 


An engineer dare not say, “My watch was wrong” 


mls responsibility 
rests with the Engineer. The 
lives of hundreds of passengers de- 
pend upon AÀim— not just on brakes 
and semiphore signals. 


Having the correct time is a vital 
matter to him. Once his train gets 
behind schedule there may be con- 
fusion at any intersection or switch 
—and conflict with other trains. 


Because of their remarkable ac- 
curacy, Hamilton Watches have 
always been in big demand by railroad 
men, and today the Hamilton is by 
far the best known watch on American 
railroads. 


amilton 


But whatever your line of work, the 
truthful time-telling of a Hamilton 
will help you to keep up with your 
daily schedule. Every progressive 
man or woman deserves to own a 
Hamilton. 


If you are planning to make a gift, 
consider the Hamilton Watch. In any 
season, on any occasion, a Hamilton 
would be fitting and appropriate. 
Whether it’s to fellow club member, 
employee, or to members of your 
family—under any circumstances—a 
Hamilton would be a splendid com- 
pliment and a daily reminder and 
inspiration. 


Hamilton cases are as beautifully 
and durably made as Hamilton 
movements. 


Let your jeweler show you some of 
the many Hamiltons— thin models 
and wrist-watches for men, watches 
especially built to stand rough service, 
ladies’ bracelet models. The prices 
range from $38.00 to $200.00. Move- 
ments, $20.00 (in Canada $22.00) 


and up. 


Send for “The Timekeeper.” You 
will be interested in this booklet-story 
of the Hamilton; and the various 
models are illustrated with prices. 


HaMiLToN Watcu CoMPANY 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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bellished nothing and spared nothing. It 
was an account of one long, icrimblibe: 
slipping climb. She had been born into a 
family devoid of fight, in a tenement- 
house nest of starving squalor. Under the 
ceaseless, gravity-like pull of disease and 
inertia, they sank deeper into it every 
year. They were all dead now. . 

“But I couldn't die like that!” she said 
with a shudder. “And I wouldn't—like a 
fly in a pan of greasy dishwater!” 

A strange quirk of destiny had dowered 
her with strength. She climbed out of the 
degradation of misery and poverty she so 
hated. At least, in the despairing fierce- 
ness of her determination to escape, she 
had thought she was climbing. It was the 
man, who now lay dead in the shack, that 
had opened to her the way of escape. 

“But,” she said steadily, sitting very 
still, her features hard and sharp, “that 
was worse.” She took a gulping breath 
and went on, looking at Gridley honestly. 
“T learned something from it, though. 
learned that wickedness is misery. It 
burned into me like a red-hot poker and 
twisted round and round till I thought I'd 
die from the pain of it. And I did climb 
out of that—the way I’ve seen worms 
climb out of a log fire. They told me I 
couldn't. They laughed at me for want- 
ing to t And he”—she looked toward 
the shack—"'he tried to stop me.” . Her 
breath came fast as she thought of it. 
She waited for a minute, and then went on 


quietly. 

"When he had gone through his money 
and his friends, he came to me to die. It 
pretty nearly took all the heart out of me 
to have him turn up again, I knew what 
it would mean to you and the canyon. I 
knew Myra Dow'd talk, and that maybe 
I'dlose my homestead; but I couldn't have 
sent a wolf away if it had come to me sick 
and suffering like he was. He had forged 
a check, and the police were looking for 
him. He had nowhere else to po. I had to 
take him in—to let him die!" 

He had been drunk for seven years, and 
had died of it that afternoon. 


WITH his empty teacup between his 
hands, and his hands resting in his 
lap, his head bent a little forward, Gridley 
heard her to the end in silence, entirely 
self-forgetful. 

When she stopped, he sat up straight 
and put down the cup. The fire roared in 
the heating stove. The wind had increased 
and swished the spruce bows outside. 

* And I suppose you lied to me when he 
Come, so as not to run the risk of getting 
me into trouble?" 

“I didn't have the right to pull you into 
it. I had to leave it so that you could say 
you didn't know anything about him if 
they found him." 

ridley sat for a minute blinking at 
the fire and thinking. He was a slow man, 
and he didn't know how to say what was 
on his mind. 

* Of course I don't expect you to be a 
witness for me now. I wouldn't want you 
to tell anything but the truth, even about 
my character." : 

e got up suddenly, as if the word stung 
him. 

"Character!" he said huskily, and 
cleared his throat. "Character! There 
ain't anything on this earth I wouldn't 
do to show you how I respect your char- 
acter. You—you—you're the best woman 


I ever knew. I’m going down now and 
hitch up Old Mack and drive to Red 
Spruce for the undertaker." He glanced 
toward the shack where the dead man lay. 
“It’s pretty cold, but maybe you'd rather 
come along?" 

“No,” she said. “I’m not afraid of him 
now." 


RIDLEY and Rachel and the judge 

and the clerk were the only ones left 
in the ugly old wainscoted court-room at 
Red Spruce when Rachel's case was called. 
The judge had permitted her other witness, 
the proprietor of the town's general store, 
to testify and go back to his business. Now 
he turned to Rachel and Gridley. 

He was a little, stockily-built man, with 
an alert manner, coarse, reddish-gray hair, 
and shrewdly kind blue eyes. He had 
the look of having the ability to accom- 

lish whatever he undertook, and the 
Judgment to make a just estimate of his 
own capacity. He found nothing entirely 
barren of humor, and a long and successful 
legal career had only deepened his interest 
in everything that concerned humanity. 
A case was rarely merely a case to him, but 
almost always che readjustment of human 
lives. 

His clerk was a towering, square-shoul- 
dered, white-bearded, soft-voiced old man, 
who had lost all his money by lending it to 
his friends. He had few assets left except 
the judge’s helping hand. 

After he had sworn Rachel, he handed 
the judge a package of papers. The judge 
unfolded a long typewritten document and 
began to read it to himself. He looked up 
suddenly and keenly at Rachel, and then 
searchingly at Gridley. And he looked at 
them both again before he finished. He 
seemed to be trying to make up his mind 
about something. 

Gridley’s heart was thumping. Rachel 
was white. They both had a pretty good 
idea of what the judge was considering. 

* Couldn't they ever let a woman start 
over!” Gridley thought. 

The judge hitched himself forward and 
leaned over with the sheaf of papers in 
his hand. 

* Somebody asked to have your record 
investigated before you came to Colorado,” 
he said to Rachel with kindly seriousness, 
“and this is a motion from the chief natu- 
ralization examiner of the Government for 
the denial of your application, on the 
ground— But perhaps you had rather 
read it yourself?” He looked at Gridley. 

“No,” said Rachel. “He knows all 
about it. I'd rather he: read it for me. 
Maybe he can tell me what to do.” 

ridley got up ponderously, went for- 
ward, and took the papers. He cleared 
his throat to speak, but couldn’t think of 
anything to say. The old clerk put a short, 
heavy spruce lor into the stove while he 
went back to his seat with the papers. 

The top one was a long motion to deny 
the petition for naturalization of Rachel 
Spence, on the ground that, during the 
five years preceding the date of it, she had 
not behaved as a person of good moral 
character. He read a little of it, and 
turned over one by one the supporting 
affidavits attached to it. Then he handed 
them to Rachel and sat with his hands in 
his lap, trying to think. 

Rachel, too, read a part of the motion. 
‘The words were plain and ugly. Gridley 
saw the blood surge into her face. She 


grew red to the tips of her ears. She 
glanced helplessly from the papers to him, 
and back again; then, with a painful effort, 
she looked into the eyes of the judge. 

“That’s the truth,” she said, in a voice 
that shook. “But it was a good while ago. 
I've been straight now for four years and 
eight months, and if I don't get my natu- 
pan papers, I can’t prove up on my 
an » 


“So you have a homestead?” The judge 
looked deeply troubled. “That makes it 
hard. Isn't there any chance that you can 
furnish proof that will clear your record 
during the five years before the date of 
your application here?” 

“ No," said Rachel Spence slowly. “My 
record is not—clear, for five years.” 

Silence fell upon the court-room. The 
judge leaned back in his chair and 
frowned at the ceiling. After a sympa- 
thetic rumble in his throat, the clerk 
bowed his head a little and waited. Grid- 
ley fidgeted miserably and watched Rachel 
grow slowly pale. She looked small and 
old and despairing. Nobody had cared a 
rap about her character before; but now, 
after she had put up the best fight he had 
ever seen, ahd had faced everything out 
and fought it all down, the machinery of a 
great republic swung down at the touch of 
a vicious, worthless old medd'er like Myra 
Dow, and pulled back out of her grasp the 
one tangible thing she had gained—her 
homestead. To do what she had done, 
and then to be sent out of that court-room 
branded as a woman of bad character! 
The thought of it made him want to fight. 
Never in all his tepid life had he been so 
moved; never had he wanted anything as 
he wanted to help her now. There was 
nothing he wouldn’t do—if he could only 
think of it! 

Suddenly he sat up straight with a gasp. 
He clutched the papers in his big hands 
nervously, and the color spread over his 
face. He looked at his watch and got up 


stiffly. 

The judge was talking: “Unless you 
can furnish contradictory proof, Ym 
afraid—" but he stopped and looked at 
Gridley inquiringly. 

„Gridley spoke with difficulty and ob- 
vious excitement. 

“Will you let this go until two o'clock?" 

hy—er—yes," said the judge. “Yes, 
of course, if you wish it.” 


T TWO o'clock Rachel and Gridley sat, 
a little distance apart, stiff and con- 
strained, waiting for the judge. They did 
not look at each other. Gridley’s eyes 
were more alive than they had been for 
many years. Rachel's were troubled and 
speculative, and the color ran high in her 
cheeks. 

The judge and the clerk came in and took 
their places. Gridley got up. There was 
a new air of authority about him. 

“We want to ask you to deny this peti- 
tion, not because of what those papers say, 
but because—” he hesitated for his words 
—“ because Rachel Spence is my wife; and, 
being my wife, is already a citizen. We 
have just been married.’ 

His shoes creaked as he walked up and 
handed the marriage certificate to the 
judge. 

The judge took it without looking at it. 
He looked into Gridley’s eyes with a 
friendly curiosity that made it easier to 
explain; and Gridley looked back, like a 
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man sure of his ground, and stood squarely 
on his feet and held up his head: 

* Rachel Spence has lived in sight of my 
front door for three years. I ain't ever 
known anyone as well as I know her. She's 
a good woman, a good homesteader, and a 
good friend. I wouldn't ask her to marry 
what I was, and I ain't marrying what she 
was, but what she is. We're starting over, 
up there in Cottonwood Canyon, and we 
want you to help us start straight. Our 
record in this place is clean, and we'd like 
to keep it so.” He laid his hand on the 
file of papers. “Will you burn these up 
and give us a chance?’ 

There was no indecision about him now. 
Life was offering him something worth 


gripping. 

Pho iu" said the old clerk suddenly. 

“They are the records of this court, and 
I haven't the right to destroy them, but— 
I'll do it. The petition will be denied on 
the ground that the applicant, as the wife 
of a citizen of the United States, is herself 
a citizen and cannot, therefore, be natu- 
ralized, and there will be nothing on file 
here to show that her character was ever 
under consideration." 

The judge picked up the papers and 
came down from his seat. The clerk ad- 
justed his spectacles and threw open the 
door of the big stove. And in among the 
flaming spruce logs the judge laid the evi- 
dence submitted by the United States to 
prove that Rachel Spence was not a per- 
son of good character. 

On the high seat of his little open 
buggy Gridley tucked the lap robe 
clumsily about his wife and turned Old 
Mack's nose toward the canyon. 

m either hond the nato level jal 5 

ur ray and green with sage brush, 
iceiked and spotted with the brilliant 
white of alkali, ran back to the foothills, 
where miles and miles of aspen trees un- 
rolled their flaming gold. Above the foot- 
hills rose the mountains, dark green with 
stiff pine and spruce till all the trees 
stopped at timber line, and above the 
mountains the calm, majestic, snow-cov- 
ered peaks thrust their dull, cold, white 
points into the pale blue of the sky. The 
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sun was just gone, and in its wake the west 
was piled hig with burning yellow ravel- 
ings of clouds. 

hey made a little commonplace talk at 
first, and then fell silent. Gridley’s whole 
being was crowded with things that he 
longed to say; they seemed to swell up in- 
side his chest. He was painfully conscious 
of his bigness, his uncouthness, his tongue- 
tiedness. He felt Rachel by his side as 
something fragile and bruised, and he was 
afraid to say anything at all lest he hurt 
her more. He hoped she’d help him, but 
she didn’t seem to know how any better 
than he did. Her face was sober and wist- 
ful and troubled. 


THEY left the valley and began to climb 
into the canyon. The color drained 
out of the west. The little night win 
grew very cold. Plodding on through the 
twisted dae of wrecked mills and aban- 
doned cabins, they came at last to the 
place where the longer, safer trail branched 
off to Rachel's house. And still neither of 
them had found a way to begin. His heart 
beat hard. He stopped the horse and 
“cramped” the wheels so that she could 
get out. 

She turned a startled face toward him. 

“You—you didn't think I wasn't going 
home with you, did you?" 

She was a stiff, straight little figure bun- 
dled in her great coat, the collar high 
about her ears, her felt hat at its boyish 


anple: 

y the pale, last light that seemed to 
filter up from the snow on the ground, he 
guessed, rather than saw, that her cheeks 
were hot with color. . 

* [—I thought you wouldn't want to.” 
Helooked away from her, up the dim road, 
pare the old horse’s pricked ears. The 
ines hung loose in his hands. “Being 
married to me,” he went on gently, "ain't 
going to make any difference at all... 
unless... some day... I don't mind wait- 
ing, you know. Just as long as you like. ... 
And if you ever do come to care about 
me... 

Rachel drew a quick breath. “You 
don't mean that you care about me?” she 


cried as sharply as if the idea were a phys- 


ical pan: 
. The moon pushed a shining eyebrow of 
light into the road at the top of die steep 
ascent ahead and gleamed on sudden tears 


"Yes, I do," he said downrightly. 
* More'n I ever cared about anything." 

"Are you sure?" she cried, out of the 
loneliness and the heartache and the dis- 
illusionment of the past. . 

“I didn't know it until to-day, but I'm 
surer’n I am that that’s Old Mack and this 
is Cottonwood Canyon. I wasn't never 
so sure of anything. But that needn't have 
anything to do with it. I'd a heap rather 
it didn’t,” he added honestly, “unless—” 

“Nothing to do with it!” she said with 
a sudden sob. ‘Nothing to do with it! 
I—I—I've loved you for months, and I 
thought you—you just married me for 
pity. And I was going to make it up to 
you the best I could, and—and—" 

He slipped a big arm about her and 
drew her yellow head softly to the 
shoulder of his old sheepskin jacket. For 
a long, bitter time she had been filling a 
man’s place. Now she slipped back with 
a sigh into a woman’s, and with it came 
again her woman’s right to tears. She let 
them roll peacefully down her cheeks, 
warm and healing. 

Twice he tried to speak. The sound he 
made in his throat said more to her than 
words. She raised her head and kissed 
him on the cheek. 

Old Mack slewed around in the shafts 
and looked at them and whinnied. 

*He wants to go home,” said Rachel. 
* And so do I." 

As Gridley gathered the reins into his 
free hand she let her head rest on his 
shoulder again. 

“It’s the first time I’ve ever gone— 
home," she said. 

Behind the old horse’s heavy footfalls, 
they moved on slowly into a new world, 
toward Gridley’s cabin, where it cast a 
shadow like the shadow of a great rock. 
And a big wind came up and blew the dry 
snow from the spruce trees across the 
moon like smoke. 


Why So Many Folks Have to Eat 
Their Own Words 


that a man is strictly honest, and I never 
doubt him unless he later shows me that 
: he is dishonest or tricky. If that happens, 
however, he is stricken from the records, 
so far as I am concerned; I will never deal 
with him again. Most people are honest, 
and life is too short to waste any time on 
the few who are not. 

I have known men who became em- 
bittered and lost their confidence in 
people because someone violated their 
trust. This is absurd. Human nature is 
never flawless, and a man who always 
puts his trust in others is bound to suffer 
disillusionment in some individual cases. 
But faith in the other fellow is too valu- 
able to be shattered by such incidents. 
Was it Lincoln who said that the truly 
great man was the one who, when he had 


(Continued from page 55) 


lost his illusions, still retained his ideals? 

A California woman with millions who 
died recently had perhaps done more for 
struggling young artists and musicians 
than any other one woman of her age. 
To hundreds of.ambitious students she 
had given scholarships at our leading 
universities, tuition abroad, and paid the 
expense of travel to fit them b: their 
life's work. Some of her protégés were 
failures—a few were ungrateful. Yet she 
often said that she felt one boy helped to- 
ward success was worth more than all the 
failures. 

To every young man who is turning 
toward the commercial world for a career 
I would say, “Be sincerely interested in 
your fellow beings. ou have no 
sympathy for the other fellow, cultivate 


it. Otherwise you will never progress 
very far." I believe that one reason why 
the West has furnished so many of 
America's most successful business men 
is because almost every Westerner be- 
lieves in human nature. 

If I had an associate in business who 
was cynical about folks I would get rid 
of him next pay day. I remember the 
owner of a big factory in Duluth who 
always suspected ‘his subordinates. He 
went around all day with a challenge in 
his eye and a “hunch” in his head that 
everyone was waiting for the opportunity 
to take advantage ofihim. This attitude 
nearly wrecked his once prosperous busi- 
ness. Frequently he made charges which 
he was forced later to swallow—that same 
embarrassing characteristic to which I 
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He didrit think he 
could sell goods 


—but today he's the 
biggest producer’ 
oz our payroll” 


Jimmy Cameron thought he wasn’t cut 
out for a salesman's job—but $27.50 a 
week seemed to be his limit for advance- 
ment as bookkeeper— and he simply had 
to have more money. So he made the 
break— and within nine months this man 
“who thought he couldn't sell goods” 
was averaging $110 a week as road sales- 
man. Hoy he did it makes a story that 
every man who feels the need of earning 
more can read with profit. 


By CLIFTON D. HAMMELL 
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“Jimmy is landing orders where we never could get business 
before—and when I tell you that last week alone he cleared . 
$193, you can judge for yourself that Jimmy is getting along.” 


fitted. I found the course of training of the N.S.T.A. 
to be just what I needed. It takes all the "mystery" 


IMMY CAMERON is the wonder salesman os 
out ol prepare the 


of our business. When Jimmy opens up 
his case of samples and unwinds his line 
of sales talk it seems as if the customer's 
pencil just naturally gravitates towards 
Jimmy's order book. "There isn't a phase of 


the proposition up to him. He didn't seem 
altogether sure he could handle a sales job, 
however, and asked a day to think it over. 
Next morning he came into my office and 
announced that he had decided not to accept 
my offer. 


salesmanship—you learn how to 
"Selling Talk"—how to approach the prospect—how 
to manage the Vüterviewcc how to close the sale. In 
fact, it makes all of the processes of cep R so 
simple that it is hard to i ine how anyone could fail 
to become a good salesman fy following the principles 


the selling game in which Jimmy isn’t pro- 
ficient. He’s a wizard at getting an audience 
with his prospect. He studies his customer 
and presents his sales story so as to overcome 
every possible objection. He knows how to 
drive his arguments home—and he’s a master 
of the art of closing the sale. From the instant 
he enters the customer’s door till he goes out 
with the order in his pocket he is in absolute 
control of the interview. Jimmy’s landing 
orders where we never could get business 
before—and when I tell $ou that his salary 
and commissions for the last four months have 
averaged over $110 a week and that last week 
alone he cleared $193, you can judge for 
yourself that Jimmy is getting along. 


Jimmy Simply Had to 
Earn More Money 


You would hardly believe that only nine 
months ago Jimmy Cameron was a $27.50 
bookkeeper. More than that, it looked as 
if he was always going to stay a bookkeeper. 
We needed more salesmen—as we almost 
always do—and as Sales Manager I literally 
combed our organization for available sales 
timber. Jimmy looked as if he might make 
good material for my department, and I put 


Proof That Highest Salaries Are Paid 
Men in the Selling End of Business 


The following figures represent the distribution of the payroll 


from a typical manufacturing concern: 


Administration Dept. —58 men employees — accountants, 
bookkeepers, auditors, credit men, correspondents and 


Average monthly salary $114.80. 


Production Dept.—212 men employees —superintendents, fore- 


men, mechanics, shop workers, etc. 
$132.62. 


Sales Dept.—44 men employees —sales managers and assistants, 
Average monthly salary and 


house, city and traveling salesmen. 
commissions $346.48. 


Note: The above figures covering the salaries, however, in 
the Sales Department, do not include traveling expense money 
ud the average for the salesmen still higher. 


which would make 


Average monthly salary 


“You see, it's this way, Mr. Hammell, I 
don't think I could ever make a salesman. 
Right now as I'm talking to you my knees are 
shaking so I can hardly stand up. I need 
more money—in fact, I've simply got to find 
some way to increase my income because 
expenses are increasing so much at home. 
But I'm afraid I never was cut out to be a 
salesman." 

I tried to convince him that he might be 
mistaken, but I saw it was no use, so dropped 
the matter. 

But hardly three weeks passed before 
Jimmy was back to see me again—and this 
time to apply for a sales position. I was a 
little surprised to see his change of attitude, 
but he seemed so sure of himself that I gave 
him a trial—and I have already outlined how 
he has made good. 


A $27.50 Bookkeeper Becomes 
a $110 a Week Salesman 


How did he do it? I felt sure something pretty im- 
rtant must have happened to transform a diffident 
kkeeper into the star salesman of our house. So 
one day when Jimmy came into the office with a bigger 
sheaf of orders than usual, I asked him frankly for 
story. 
Xo metimes, Mr. Hammell, I have to pinch myself to 
be sure it's all true. Nine months ago no one could 
have convinced me that I could ever 
a salesman. But I simply had to 
earn more money somehow. And 
one day shortly after I talked with 
you I ran into a salesman friend of 
mine who made me think that pos- 
sibly the selling game wasn't so hard 
to get into after all. He belonged 
to a sales organization—the National 
Salesmen's raining iation— 
which seemed to have exactly what I 
was looking for. 


How He Learned 
to Sell 


“The N.S. T.A.—as it is commonly 
known—is an organization of top- 
notch salesmen formed for the express 
purpose of training men for positions 
as city or traveling salesmen. A fur- 
ther service rendered to members of the 
Association is its Free Employment 
Bureau that belps its members find 
the kind of job for which they are best 


clerks. 


they outline, 


“But the most practical feature of their course is the 
fact that it links ability to opportunity and fits you to 
earn while you learn. hen I came in to you that morn- 
ing to apply for a sales position I only completed 
a part of the training, but I already felt confident I could 
swing a selling job. And in my work as salesman for 

ou I have found innumerable occasions to use what I 
learned from the N.S.T.A. course. 


Salesmen Are Needed—Now 


“I am telling my story so much in detail because I 
imagine there are a lot of other fellows who feel the same 
lack of confidence I did—and who would welcome the 
opportunity to increase their I can see no reason 
why any average clerk, bookkeeper, printer, mechanic 
or farm boy should not be able to do as well as I have. 
You need not know the first thing about selling to begin 
—the N.S.T.A. trains you from the ground up—gives 
you a complete insight into selling methods—in your 
spare time—without making it necessary that you give 
up your present position until you are ready to begin 
selling—and then through its Employment Bureau you 
secure a good position.” 


» 


Book ‘‘Opportunity In Selling 
Sent On Request 


Simply send your name, and the Association will mail 
you without cost an interesting book describing the 
present opp Cuni offered by the sales field—explain- 
ing why the demand for salesmen always exceeds the 
supply—why the scarcity “of salesmen is particularly 
acute right now—telling just how its Course will qualify 

ou for any line of selling. Included with the book are 
letters from hundreds of other members of the Associa- 
tion describing successes won, also a large list showing 
lines of business with openings for salesmen. 


Mail coupon below or post card today—it may change 
your whole life. Address National Salesmen's Training 
Ass'n, Dept. 23-B, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


National Salesmen's Training Ass'n 
Dept. 23-B, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


With no obligation on m please send me full 
information about the NS. T A. Training and Employ- 
ment Service. Also a list showing lines of business with 
openings for salesmen. 
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J.H.& W.C.Ely, 


H. Scheel, Residence 
Passaic, N. J. Architects 


How to Build Safety 
Into Your Home 


Policemen, firemen, 
watchmen — they can’t 
give you absolute safe- 
ty. The only way to be 
sure—the only way to 
be safe is to build safety 
into your home — to 
build your home 
throughout with 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


You will always know how 
to build safety—and beauty 
and economy — into your 
home, if you send a post- 
card, now, for ''Fire-proof 
Houses of Natco Hollew 
Tile,” with its twenty-four 
pictures and full descrip- 
tions of Natco Homes. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PRGDFING 
* COMPANY 


119 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N—4 


WRITE FOR OUR 


686 Woolworth Bldg., NEW YORK 
625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tower Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Furnish 2 to 3 Rooms for 
17c a Day 


Now you may furnish anew one room, or a whole 
home on the most convenient terms imaginable. 
Take two years to pay for Furnishings bought on 
this new actor Po Family Plan. Payments as 
low as 17c a day. 


800 Larkin Home Furnishings 
on Easy Monthly Payments 


Compare met and 


rice of Larkin Furnishings 
ings offered by others. Our quality is 
the highest. Our low Factory-to- 
amily prices will save you 
many dollars. Before buying 
your Furnishings this sea- 

son learn about this offer. 

This Big 104-Page 

i Book FREE 

Larkin Book of Better Homes 
will help thousands this season 
|J to “Better Homes." Your copy 
sent FREE now for the asking. 


L eu Ca. Deck FAM-220 1j 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


with furnis 


‘patient when people think di 


have already referred. After he had sold 
out his business at a big loss, and men who 
believed in human nature had taken hold 
of it, the factory quickly developed into 
a profitable proposition. 
he day for playing a lone hand is past. 
No man can be sufhcient unto himself. 
Team play is the very heart of American 
business success. If you take, you must 
give. You need your neighbor and your 
neighbor needs you. And never forget to 
have a wholesome respect for his opinion 
—to keep open-minded. Never get im- 
iferently 
from you. See what you can learn from 
their viewpoint. If the other fellow had 
access to the same facts as you, he may be 
right and you may be wrong. At any rate, 
you will only antagonize him by scorning 
what he thinks. Give it intellisenr at- 
ns and you will make a friend of 
im. 

I remember that shortly after I became 
head of the Grain Corporation the editor 
of a prominent trade paper started a 
series of violent attacks on us. He seemed 
diametrically opposed to every step we 
took. For six months he kept up these 


'attacks, and after each one I wrote him a 


letter, explaining as well as I could the 
facts that had led to each one of my deci- 
sions. Suddenly, the attacks stopped. A 
year later he wrote me a letter and con- 
fessed that he had been wrong all the way 
through. To-day he is one of our warmest 
friends. 


F A MAN believes in himself and in 

other people he is bound to be optimis- 
tic, and optimism is one of the greatest of 
business assets. 

Some of the most optimistic men I have 
ever known were those who have had to 
fight their own way to the top through 
all kinds of hardships and handicaps. 
They learned to value success because 
they had such a tough time getting it; 
they learned to appreciate money because 
their first few dollars came so hard. 

I shall never forget one tragic incident 
of my boyhood—at least, it seemed 
nothing short of tragedy to me then... . 
By saving my earnings from various odd 
sche I had managed to get together five 
dollars in nickels and dimes, the begin- 
ning of a fund with which I hoped to buy 
a bicycle to deliver my newspapers. As 
I was going home one night through a 
typical Minnesota blizzard, I fell down 
and spied all this money from my pocket. 
Search as I would in the blinding storm, 
I could find none of it. Again and again 
during the winter I went back to that 
spot, but all in vain. Finally, when the 
first spring thaw came, I stumbled across 
my hoard one day by a lucky chance. I 
fairly shouted with joy when I found it 
all there. 

In later years, when I was sometimes 
tempted to spend money foolishly, I could 
never forget how hard Thad to work for 
that first five dollars, or what it meant to 
me when I lost it. 

All my early life was a long, hard pull, 
yet if I were to live it over I doubt 
that I would have it changed. By over- 
coming difficulties I gained self-confidence 
that has stood me in good stead all 
through life. 

I tcok my first job at the age of thirteen. 
The Ames-Brooks Grain Company hired 
me as office boy at twenty dollars a 


month. This was not enough to meet the 
obligations laid on me by the death of my 
father, and I had to look for other work to 
help out. p 

Luckily I heard that the Duluth “ Daily 
News” needed a strong boy to feed the 
machine that folded the papers after 
printing. I got the position—and with it 
the obligation of getting up before two 
o'clock each morning to report at the 
* News" office and run the feeder several 
hours before breakfast. Besides this, I 
got a job as usher at the theatre, when 
plays and other entertainments were 
given. My pay was twenty-five cents a 
night—and I was glad to get it. 

The “News”? paid me a dollar and 
seventy-five cents a week for my services 
and the sacrifice of all but four or five 
hours' sleep every night. I worked longer 
and harder hours then than I do now as 
head of the Grain Corporation. 

When I was twenty, the idea came 
to me that the Ames-Brooks company 
ought to enter the export business. After 
much discussion Mr. Ames accepted my 
suggestion. The first year we lost much 
money—more money, in fact, than I would 
ever permit any young man to lose for me. 
Mr. Ames was fine about the apparent 
failure of my suggestion. When he called 
me in for the final reckoning he said that, 
although he was sorry we had lost so 
much money, he realized that all ex- 
prece was valuable if one only profited 

y it. 

To a highly developed degree, Mr. 
Ames had the facalafptofitiigby his mis- 
takes. Forthwith, he made a second trial 
of the exporting business—an effort that 
turned out so well that previous losses 
were retrieved. So my suggestion was not 
costly after all. 

I have always felt that I owe Mr. Ames 
much of whatever success I later found. 
His readiness to recognize the opportunity 
in the export field gave me added confi- 
dence in my own vision. I wish that all 
young men could fall in with such a friend 
as I found in this emplover. Excellent 
advisers, who have confidence in him, 
will help a man far on the road to success. 


HE most excellent adviser a man can 
have, however, is likely to be his wife. 
My own home life has been priceless to me. 
I married when I was young and not very 
successful, but my marriage has helped 
me every step of the way. I thoroughly 
believe in early marriages as an aid to 
business success— particularly if a man 
recognizes the value of taking his wife into 
his confidence and talking over the 
roblems of the day with her. Frequently 
Lor vision hits the very point he has 
missed by being too close to it: 

Another lesson that I learned early in 
life was the value of tact in business. The 
man or woman who has the gift of “ get- 
ting along with people" will go far and 
fare well in the business world. "This 
faculty reverts back to the principle of 
being interested in other people, and 
having confidence in them. 

I would never select a tactless man for 
a position of trust in any of my enter- 
prises. I would consider him one of the 
greatest liabilities I could possibly have— 
much more dangerous to me than a 
cashier who was likely to abscond with 
my funds. . . . For I had rather lose 
money any day than lose a friend. 
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MOKING Velvet is a lot 
like golfing. Either you 


fo know nothing about it or 
y else you’re a plumb crank 


on the subject. 


HEN a fellow needs a friend, 
Velvet is the only and original 
“side kick." 


Cram a load of Velvet in your pet 
pipe. And you're off! Let the 
bright sunshine of old Kaintuck 
get down next to “where you 
live." 


Saa 


AN You never smoked a milder 

7 tobacco than Velvet and you 
“When a fellow needs a friend" never will. They don't come any 
milder. You never tasted a mellower, 
fuller flavored tobacco than Velvet. 
There isn't any. 


And what's the reason, what's the 
reason? 


Velvet is the mild fragrant “heart” 
of ripe Kentucky tobacco. And it’s 
aged, aged, aged! Two years in wood- 
en hogsheads. Ever heard of aged-in- 
the-wood mellowness? That’s it. 


Just because Velvet is mild don’t 
think it isn't full of real “‘tobacconess.” 
Because it is. Velvet is as full of life 
and go as Broadway on a busy day. 


And smooth? You just bet you? 
Smooth, smoother, smoothest! 


—— 


Amemas smoothest tobacco 
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Th AX pYour 
Eyes Wa ants 


If your eyes could speak, Emeralite 
would certainly be first choice. The green 
glass shade protects against glare and the 
soft white light made possible by the new 
Emeralite daylight attachment affords real 
eye-insurance. When you buy Emeralite 
you are doing your best for your eyes. 
They are worth it. 


Handsome Emeralites for every desk or 
home purpose are on sale at dealers. Or 
write for interesting free booklet on ''Elec- 
tric Daylight.” 


i 
Showing Daylight Sereen attached 
to underside of green glass shade. 


THE NATIONAL 
DESK LAMP 


H. G. MeFADDIN & CO. 
89 Warren St.. New York 


Refrigerators 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


ST. PAUL. MINN 


IMPROVES YOUR 


ENGLISH 


_ 15 Minutes a Day 


n Cody, the well-known teach- 
er pes practical nglish, has perfected a 
new patented invention which, In 15 
minutes of your daily spare time, will 
quickly give you unusual command of 
language. Seucenta of this ‘100° Self- 


time can now, thru 
make you speak or write clearly, force- 
fully, correctly, and convincingly. 


“100% Self-Correcting Course” 

The average person in business is only 61% edicient 
in the vital points of English grammar. That 4 is be- 
cause the methodsof teaching lish in school ler 
the student only a hazy idea the subject—the 

"rules" did not stick in your mind. But Sherwin 
Cody's new invention upsets all old standards of 
aching English. And Ít overcomes the only weak 
point in snetructon-by mall. It actually 

lace of an instructor at yourelbow. It assigns 
Tono Punctuation, 


essous in Letter Writl Spelling, 
“Conversation, corrects them 


Grammar, Reading and 
for you, and anticipates your questions. It even 
guides your paper and assigns you your class per- 
centage till you reach the 100; mark 


Interesting Free Booklet 
an interesting booklet explaining about 
. "If you m Pour ck of Language 
by mista en in g 
spe! lini os yon act, cor- 
rect words 


utes of your daily spare 

booklet. at once. 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Dept. 92, News Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Facts About Us Humans 
Discovered by a Great Retailer 


(Continued from page 34) 


business Whelan considers the matter of 
location fundamental. 

Whelan began life as the youngest 
son of an Irish father and mother 
who had settled in Syracuse, New York. 
It was a large family, with several 
daughters and seven sons, the seventh 
being George t 

The older boys seemed to gravitate 
naturally to the tobacco business, and by 
the time George was considered old 
enough to work, which was at the end of 
slightly less than a common school edu- 
cation, three of them were well established 
as owners of cigar shops. George Whelan 
took his first job as a cash boy in a dry- 
goods shop. He left that to tackle the 
work of the first telephone operator in the 
city, and the only one. He worked all 
alone in the top floor of a building, 
handling the “contraption” that most 
folks were as yet afraid of. He liked the 
novelty of the job, but when the work 
threatened to become commonplace he 
was glad enough to accept‘ his elder 
brother's offer to set him up in'business 
for himself at a cigar stand at the Vander- 
bilt House. It was while he was running 
this cigar stand that he began to dream. 
I talked with a man who bought his 
cigars at that stand at the Vanderbilt 
House, and he assured me that the 
dreaming did not interfere with the suc- 
cess of the stand. 

“G. J. had a neat, speckless, polished 
place,” he said, “and he treated us so well 
we kept coming back there for all our 
tobacco. I got to be more or less a friend 
of his, and one day he confided to me his 
dream of a chain of stores to extend— 
well, he didn't put any limit to their ex- 
tension." 

Whelan did more than dream and sell 
his cigars. He was a good buyer, and on 
trips for his brothers he found a model 
cigar store in a nearby city, that is, it 
seemed to him a model. He brought back 
with him, bit by bit, the ane picture 
of that store and held on to it. Later he 
persuaded his brothers to join in a scheme 
or a small chain of stores. They were re- 
luctant about it, but the youngest of them 
won, and they finally agreed to buy out 
a cigar manufacturer in town so that they 
could control a portion of their selling 
stock. They organized the Syracuse Cigar 
Company, and as an outlet for their 
manufactured product opened stores in 
Watertown, Schenectady, Elmira, and 
Troy. The model store Whelan kept in 
his head was opened in Syracuse. He 
thought enough of it to hire a circus 
elephant and a band to parade to ad- 
vertise its opening. 


HE Whelan brothers had now a 

big and lucrative business, for the 
chain stores, including the model one, had 
been a success from the start. Everyone 
was satished but G. J. 

Continuing on the buying end, he had 
visited New York City. one of his 
trips he found himself on Broadway near 


Seventeenth Street, and he wanted a 
cigar. He looked about him for a cigar 
stand and found none. He walked four 
blocks before he got what he wanted. At 
that time the vicinity of Union Square 
was one of the busiest sections of the city, 
and young Whelan bought his earned 
cigar in deep thought. If this section was 
so poorly supplied with cigar stores, how 
about other sections of the city? He took 
a little trip to investigate New York cigar 
stores. He found them on the whole much 
poorer than those in the New York State 
towns he knew. 

“There ought to be a cigar stand on 
every corner of every busy block in this 
city," he decided. He pondered the mat- 
ter all the way home, and as soon as he got 
to Syracuse he took the proposition to 
several capitalists. They heard him coldly 
and turned it down. Finally he got Mr. 
William J. Niver, former president of the 
Reading Lailroad, to promise to back him. 
But Mr. Niver insisted that the idea be 
tried out in one store as a starter. A year 
later, when Whelan had studied the city 
of New York block by block and street by 
street, counting the smokers who passed 
one corner and then the smokers who 
pies another, the first store was opened. 

t was at 84 Nassau Street, and it had no 
elephant and no brass band. In the great 
city it threatened to escape notice. The 
first day's receipts were $3.70. But the 
Whelan brothers knew how to sell to- 
bacco. In a few weeks the store was pur 
ing, and other stores were planned 
two years there were sixty stores. Whelan 
began to see clearly the end of his dream. 
But to realize it he needed Mr. Duke. 
Mr. janes B. Duke controlled many 
brands of American tobacco that Whelan 
wanted to sell in his stores. He wanted 
Duke in his business. 


MR. DUKE, Whelan was a be- 
ginner, a young fellow of good ideas 
but hardly worth troubling about. Whe- 
lan found the way to Duke blocked at 
every turn. He decided to storm Duke, 
cost what it might. He went out into the 
New York hotels and looked carefully 
over those handsome young men who 
always appear, faultlessly dressed, hang- 
ing about hostelries. Where these young 
men come from, and what they are for, 
no one knows. Perhaps if the history of 
business ever comes to light in total they 
will be found to be waiting for more 
Whelans! For Whelan selected twenty of 
them and put up to them a business propo- 
sition. They agreed. They were fine- 
looking fellows, and Whelan took them 
intoa fashionable tailor’s. With no regard 
for cost he ordered them fitted up with 
Admiral’s costumes, white and blue, 
copied faithfully o the navy uniform. 
When they were ready he presented each 
with a supply of Admiral cigarettes—a 
brand he was pushing—and sent them to 
work. 
Mr. James B. Duke came out from 
lunch at the hotel that day to find on the 
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If you ask at the store for a Kodak 
camera, or Kodak film, or other Kodak 
goods and are handed something not of 
our manufacture you are not getting 
what you specified, which is obviously 
unfair both to you and to us. 
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“Kodak” is our registered and — 


common law trademark and cannot be 
rightly applied except to goods of our 
manufacture. 


*TRADEMARK: Any symbol, mark, name or other characteristic or 
arbitrary indication secured to the user by a legal registration, adopted 
and used, as by a manufacturer or merchant to designate the goods 
he manufactures or sells and to distinguish them from the goods of 
competitors. STANDARD Dictionary. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, tt isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


Spencerian Pens are as 
tried and true as your old 
copy-book axioms. They 
are better than ordinary 
pens because they write 
smoother and last longer. 
Send 10c for 10 different 
patterns and we will include, 
free, that fascinating book, 
“What Your Handwriting Re- 
veals.” 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 


A BANKE 


Frevpre b men in moore time for unites for fof men 


American School 


Becomea m 


A most dignified and respected profession 
BY a d 


eeks. 
Two months’ trial with money re- 
3 j funded if student discontinues. 
— Send today for catalog and sample lessons 
The Chautauqua School of Nursin 
375 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


es- 
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doorstep a handsome young man dressed 
as an Admiral, smoking an Admiral 
cigarette. He found a second young man 
on the pavement in front of his club. 
Coming out from the club a third young 
man followed him in a cab to his hotel, 
and stood regarding him as he passed 
within. The town seemed full of Admirals. 
When Duke stepped into an elevator, an 
Admiral was there, or preceded him, or 
followed him. When he went to the 
theatre, one stood on the steps when he 
went in, one sat near him during the play, 
and one was on the steps when he came 
out. Not one of the young men spoke to 
him or did anything except to appear near 
him. Finally he spoke to one: 

"Who on earth sent you?" he de- 
manded. The Admiral addressed re- 
uos his cigarette, and answered prompt- 


V tieng ge J. Whelan.” 

s Huh!” grunted Duke. He went to his 
office and sent for Whelan. 

“How many of those fellows have you 
got on the streets?" he asked. “You 
must have two hundred of them.” 

"I've got twenty,” replied Whelan. 

“But tt bump into them everywhere,” 
protested Duke. 

* Well, you see,” said Whelan, “ 
what they are for.” 


R. DUKE surrendered. 
“Come over to-morrow,” he said, 
“and T'll listen to you.” From that day 
George J. Whelan and J. B. Duke have 
been friends. Duke stood behind Whelan 
in the United Cigar Stores Company, 
supplying him with the needed tobaccos. 
As a result of the combination, United 
Cigar Stores began to spring up all over 
the country. Tod o-day they number over 
thirteen hundred in four hundred EON 
in forty-five states and they are doin 
business of over sixty-five millions of E 
lars annually, a fair result of the dream of 
a nineteen-year-old lad selling cigars at a 
hotel and. No wonder Whelan is not 
afraid to dream or to be called a dreamer. 

Every dollar of that sixty-five million 
depends on the patronage of the men who 
have from ten cents to ten dollars to 
spend on tobacco. It takes a million 
customers a day to make that sixty-five- 
million-dollar volume. 

“We began,” he said, “with the big 
cities. Retail stores must lie in the beaten 
path. In the early d-vs of the company 
we sent out scouts when we wanted to lo- 
cate a new store, men who stood for days 
in one position after another in different 
streets, literally counting the people who 
passed. We were looking for cigar custom- 
ers then, so we counted them, particu- 
larly men who were smoking. When we 
start grocery stores we shall want to know 
where housewives walk. In course of time 
we learned certain things: 

“There are certain streets in cities 
zs men walk. Broadway, New York, 
is a man's street, primarily, just as 
Fifth Avenue is a woman's. bien and 
women create these streets; the merchants 
follow the men and women. There is a 
“dollar side” to every street, the side that 
gets the bulk of the business, why, no one 
knows. Usually it is the side that is shady 
in the afternoon; but not always so; yet, 
sunny or shady, it is there and you have 
to find it. If you work on the other side 
you are working under a handicap. 


that's 


“We located our stores on corners, be- 
cause a corner is the nearest and easiest 
shopping point. If a corner is impossible, 
the store next to the corner is the best lo- 
cation; the middle of the block the weak- 
est. People buy all small commodities 
where they get don the most readily; the 
shorter distance from a corner counts. 

“We found out that people disliked 
steps, so we put all of our stores on a level 
with the street. One step can be counted 
on to lose just so much business a day, 
and every additional step to lose just that 
much more. People do not go up and 
down steps easily, and they must go into 
a store for a small purchase, easily. 

“We have altered the construction of 
many a building because we knew it was 
going to pay us in the end. An incline is 

etter than steps, but it must not be 
enough of an incline to present the ap- 
prax of a climb to the casual passer- 
y. 


"WE FOUND that it always pays to 
look busy. No one sees the in- 
terior of a United Cigar Store except 
through the door. People like to ene 
where other people shop. If a man looks 
into a store window and sees an empty 
store, he goes on, without knowing why, 
to a store where he sees three or four 
peels. Stores may have to be empty 

ut they can look busy. We made our 
windows as attractive as possible and 
dressed them to sell goods but, no matter 
what the temptation, we dressed them to 
keep the customer's eyes out. But if a man 
gets to a door and it opens easily, he will 
go into a store ninety-nine times out of a 

undred, whether it is empty or not. We 
keep our doors wide and we keep them 
oiled; we make it easy for a customer to 
get in. 

One way to make a store look busy is 
to economize on space. The United Ci- 
gar Stores were pioneers in this matter 
of economy of space in the retail tobacco 
business. IF w e bad to lease a big store we 
sublet part of it and, failing that, we built 
a partition and let part of it stay empty. 
Then we used every inch of the part we 
did use, to look busy. People who go into 
retail stores to make small purchases 
don't want to roam round on a ten-acre 
lot. They want to see their goods and buy 
them." 

* Would you locate next to a rival?" I 
asked. 

“Next to a rival? Certainly, if we 
wanted that location. Location 1s the de- 
termining factor, not the rival. We are 
not concerned with the rival but with our 
own business. Retail stores generally 
seek locations where goods of the kind 
they carry are sold, naturally—because 
the market is there. A store does not 
exist by itself. In New York the removal 
of two department stores in a certain 
section caused the failure of a third. It 
could not induce enough people to come 
to that locality to shop in it alone. Some- 
times a rival, or two or three rivals, can 
be counted as an asset. 

* Sometimes one has to eat one's word 
in this matter of location. In my days 
with the United Cigar Stores one of my 
favorite warnings was 'Look out for 
banks, don't go near them! Yet one of our 
most successful stores is in a bank building 
at Forty-second and Broadway. The fault 
is with the bank. It is in the Beate path, 
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Life Savers have the call where - 
a happy, snappy quality confection 

“is desired. Every ring is pure 
and holesome. Clean sugar and 
tongue-tingling flavors. You can 
tell a phoney life saver by 
its lack of life and ‘savor’ 

Get the genuine-The Candy . 
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Become a Traffic Manager 

The need tor traffic managers is always pressing And 
now reconstruction in Europe which will vastly Increase our 
development of our home in- 
state have vastly Intensified the demand 
c men. High salarled positions —$35 to 
$100 a week and up—are ready for those who can qualify 
Make this your op unity. Advance by getting the nec- 
essary knowledge from experts. Learn every phase of In- 
terstate Commerce. 


„Train by Mail 


LaSalle Interstate Commerce and [raffic ex will 
train you at home, while you hold your present Job. You 
can learn every technicality connected with Railroad Rates, 
Classifications, Tariffs, Bills of Lading, Routing, Claims, 
Dem e, Express and Ocean Carriers, R. R. Organiza- 
tion and Regula n, Interstate Commerce Laws, Industrial 
TraMe Management, etc. Course prepared by practical 

eories. Actual prob- 
y a little each month tf 
ice. Advice on any busi- 


LaSalle Men Advance 


Read what they ev: “Raised from frelght checker to 

ht Agent.” “Salary increased 400%.’ “Was 

clerk—now ic Manager." “Have had three promo- 

tions.” ''5004, profit in six months on my Investment.’ Any 

ambitious man has like opportunities—thru this training. 

WRITE Get all the facts about this Course in Traffic. 

Information and ourvaluable book, ‘Ten Years’ 

Promotion in One,’ are sent free. Send post card today. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The Largest Business Training Institution in the World" 
Dept, 233-T Chicago, Illinois 
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a fact that is not yet generally true of 
banks. To follow the trail of . banks 
generally would mean bad business for 
retail stores needing many and quick 
sales. f 

“The idea of a retail store of this type 
is to catch people on the fly, and location 
is fundamental. We have stayed out of a 
city years when we could not get a wanted 
location, and we have leased years in 
advance to hold on to one we knew we 
would want. 


* A CUSTOMER must be treated with 

courtesy. The United Cigar Stores 
has made more of courtesy than any other 
firm in the world. Every clerk is required 
to greet a customer. He is required to say 
“Thank you," or its equivalent. This 
“Thank you” matter was inaugurated at 
the suggestion of Mr. H. S. Collins, vice 


| president of the United Cigar Stores 


Company. Years ago, when Mr. Collins 
was in Syracuse, he heard of a man in 
Buffalo, a cigar dealer, who made a great 
deal of “Thank you." He went to 
Buffalo, talked to the man, was convinced 


| that “Thank you” was worth while. He 


suggested that the stores incorporate the 
idea, and we did. We believe that 
courtesy has a direct business value. 

* When we were still in what might be 
called our experimental days, although I 
think that period never ceases, a man 
from the East Side of New York told me 
my stores would never be successful until 
| did three things: 


“Made business strictly cash to every- 
body. 
“Put the salesmen on commission. 
“Made no deliveries. 


“I tried out the plan on five stores, but 
| would not extend the matter of commis- 
sions unless the clerks in a store wanted to 
sellin that way. It is now in all the stores. 
A man works best when he works for 
himself, and a man in a retail store 
who works on salary and commission 1s 
working directly for himself. We have 
stuck to the strictly cash basis and to the 
not making of deliveries, becausethey pay. 

"[ figure that the department store 
merchant spends as much in taking care 
of an article after purchase as he does in 
getting it purchased, figuring the book- 
keeping on accounts and the cost of de- 
liveries. We can give that much back to 
the customer. We do it in coupons, and 
in value and price of goods. 

The public generally seems to regard 
coupons as intended to fool somebody. 
They are not. In our stores, coupons 
are intended to keep the good will of 
the customer. They do not give some- 
thing for nothing; they pay the customer 
to come back. Coupons are a form of ad- 
vertising possible to a cash store that 
makes no deliveries. We carry no credit. 
Last year the United Cigar Stores spent 
a million and a half dollars in premiums. 
Our first premium list was made up 
with men in mind, since men were our 
customers. But in a short time we found 
it was the women who were redeeming the 
certificates, and then we made a new 
catalogue of premiums based on the needs 
of women and children. Our premium 
business took a big jump. The folks at 
home were sending Daddy back to the 
store that gave those coupons. 


Making up a premium catalogue de- 
signed to attract business in this indirect 
fashion demands the greatest possible 
knowledge of human nature. In years 
we learned certain things. Toys can be 
counted on as a leading premium. Um- 
brellas are always a good premium. 
One year our premium department re- 
ported that there had been a demand for 
meat choppers. We didn't want to handle 
meat choppers, they are clumsy and hard 
to pack; but we put theng in because the 
business of a premium department is to 
find out what people want and «c give it 
to them. We hoped they wouldn't go. 
But thev were a success from the start. 
A premium list has to be altered every 
year in the light of the knowledge gained 
the year before. The customers are the 
people who make the lists. We learn from 
them, just as we learned that a cigar store 
can sell razor blades but not lead pencils. 

“But why not lead pencils?" I asked. 

“I don't know," replied Mr. Whelan. 
"A lead pencil fits in a pocket. So do 
cigars. Sometimes they go into the same 
pocket. But a man will buy his cigars in 
a cigar store and his lead pencils some- 
where else. He will buy razor blades in a 
cigar store and go to a drug store for 
shaving soap. He will buy a million 
dollars’ worth of candy a year in our 
stores with practically no effort on our 
part. He will buy chewing gum. He will 
bay just enough umbrellas to make it pay 
to keep them as an accommodation. I 
don’t know why people will buy certain 
things at one kind of store and certain 
things at another, but by the time we get 
the United Retail Stores Corporation 
working in all parts of the world we are 
going to have quite a big total of knowl- 
edge on where they will Say things, even 
if we never know why.” 

“One reasan that this business of chain 
stores is just in its infancy is that we have 
yet to discover how far national and world 
appetites extend. We found in the United 
Cigar Stores a national appetite for to- 
bacco. We could not sell in Chicago what 
would not sell in Texas. For a long time 
we did not realize what a factor this 
national appetite could be. Perhaps we 
hardly realize it now. But we became, in 
course of time, national advertisers on 
national brands and found that it paid 
better than local advertising. There is a 
national appetite in' this country and in 
other countries, and the business of a 
chain of stores is to find it and cater to it. 
There may be a world appetite, and a big 
one. It may be possible to run practically 
uniform chains of stores not only through 
a country but through the world, on cer- 
tan commodities. This company is 
going to find out about it.” 


HE United Cigar Stores employed for 

a number of years certain men known 
as tobacco experts, whose duty it was to 
visit store after store and sample the goods 
sold. Tobaccos depend on their moisture 
for their acceptability to a smoker, and 
these experts were a check on the salesmen 
to see that they reported old goods and 
did not offer them for sale. One morning 
Whelan went into his shoemaker’s to see 
about a pair of shoes that had been 1e- 
paired. The cobbler promptly produced 
the pair from a marked box. Accustomed 
as he was to the usual method of hunting 
over a couple of hundred pairs of shoes to 
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2. cfore Adam 


jEFORE man came, Time Even then, in all that chaos, 

was. was stirring the irresistible 
force of evolution—that eager 
upward urge of life which 
emerged at last as man! 

And the tireless flight of 

Against the vague dawn of | Father Time which spanned 
the world loomed dinosaur, those colossal ages, is the same 
pterodactyl, mastodon — that measures our lives today. 


Not Time as we reckon it 
today; no mere minutes, but 
ages, aeons. 
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RECORDS 


ND finally Brunswick Records—artistic companions 
of Brunswick Phonographs. These*records are 
made under the direction of great interpret- 
ers:—men who have the power and faculty of 

developing musical selections as they would be played by 
the composers. 

Just as there are directors for the opera, the stage, the 
orchestra, we now have directors for records. 

This means that each Brunswick Record is not only the 
work of some accomplished artist, but is accompanied by 
the shadings of a renowned director. 

This is why Brunswick Records rise above the qualities 
most records have in common. Brunswicks are more than 
title and artist. They bear the impress of some guiding 
hand. One who knows how to bring out the inherent 
qualities, the hidden beauty, the magnetic personality, the 
more spiritual intuitions of the composers. 

Ask to hear these records. Made by the House of Bruns- 
wick—a name renowned in the world of music. Compare 
Brunswick Records with others. Be their sole judge! Look 
for something entirely different. Something sweeter, richer, 
truer! You'll find it in full measure in this new Brunswick 


disc! 


THE BRUNSWICK ~ BALKE ~ COLLENDERo COMPANY I2 


General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 


Ina Claire Describes People Who Are Easy to Imitate, by KEENE SUMNER 


find the right one, Whelan noticed the 
promptness. 

“How did you know just where they 
were?" he asked. 

“The boxes are keyed,” explained the 
man. He outlined the system, and Whe- 
lan left with a new idea. Why tobacco 
experts? Why not a system of keyed 
boxes? Within a few weeks the United 
Cigar Stores employed no experts. A 
number of young men at a much more 
moderate salary reported at every store 
and brought back certain facts which, 
when translated by the code at the main 


office, told accurately just what cigars 
were too old to be sold. 

Any of G. J.’s associates will testify 
that he is a cheerful soul, always excepting 
the time when he “retired” from busi- 
ness. It was his only season of melan- 
choly, and when his physician prescribed 
" business" as his cure he accepted it with 
cheerfulness that held no rancor. His own 
theory “that after fifty a man’s life should 
be playtime" he buried deep, and sub- 
stituted a new one which he is now 
preaching vigorously: 

.“ Every man,” he says “should work." 


IN “The Wonder Story of Wrigley," an article appearing 
next month, Merle Crowell tells one of the most extraordinary 
true romances that can be found in the whole history of 
American industry. This article is not only highly inspira- 
tional, but rich with helpful hints to all young business men. 


Ina Claire Describes People Who 
Are Easy to Imitate 


(Continued from page 37) 


about magnets and electric currents, and 
I try to translate that into terms of acting. 

“T should think it would be the same 
with anybody, no matter what kind of 
work he was doing. If you have an ab- 
sorbing interest in one thing everything 
else contributes to that one thing. And 
you can't get too many of these contribu- 
tions. The whole world is a sort of min- 
ing claim, and you can spend all your life 
exploring it.” 


“TELL me how you began your particu- 
lar exploration,” I said. "You were 
born in Washington, D. C., weren't you?" 

“Yes; and lived there until was 
thirteen, when I came to New York to 
realize my ambition to be a ‘great dra- 
matic actress, Of course my mother 
came with me. In fact, she has never been 
more than about two inches away from 
me in all the time I have been on the 
stage." 

“But—thirteen years old!” I said. 
* What did the managers think of a child 
like that?" 

“Managers! Why, I didn't see one! 
I never got past the office boys. I didn't 
get within speaking distance of a single 
manager. 

* We stayed until we had used up all 
our money, and then we went back to 
Washington to get together some more. 
By the time we had accumulated it, I had 
remembered a young actor-friend of my 
brother's; so on our next New York trip 
we hunted him up. As luck would have it, 
he was about to produce a play he had 
written; and as he probably thought — 
with reason—that my services would not 
come high, he asked me what I could do. 

*** Just wait a moment,’ I said. ‘I'll 
show you!’ 

“Whereupon I proceeded to speak my 
two pieces. One was a terribly exciting 
poem about a race; neck-and-neck finish, 
you know. Can’t you just see me! The 
other was so tragic that real tears rolled 
down my cheeks as I did it. 


“T was very proud of those tears! And 
they must have made an impression, for 
the man actually gave me a part in his 
dreadful play. It was too dreadful for 
New York, so we went on the road, 
*wildcatting.' The manager would go 
ahead to some little town and find out 
how long it had been since the inhabitants 
had seen a play. If it had been long 
enough so that they probably had for- 
gotten how bad it was, he would take a 
chance and book us for the place. It was 
a terrible sort of life; but I was only 
fourteen and the young die hard. 

“Of course, when we came back to New 
York I was ‘broke,’ and had to begin 
haunting the agencies again. The formula 
was always the same: ‘We haven’t any- 


thing now; but you might call around | 


again the first of the week.’ When you 
came the first of the week, you were 
blithely told, ‘We haven’t anything now; 
but you might call around the last of the 
week.’ So P ust kept on calling-—around 
and around and around. 


e QNE day, in the corner of one of these 
circular tours, | happened to see 
some posters of Harry Lauder outside of 
a theatre. They fascinated me. I think | 
must have stood there an hour studying 
them. Finally I went inside—it was a 
matinée—to see the performance. And 
that night at home, I gave an imitation of 
him for some of my friends. 
"Isn't it strange," she said thought- 


fully, *how some trivial incident will | 


reach out and control whole years of one's 
life? I suppose that is what is meant by 
'the long arm of circumstance.’ In my 
case, the circumstance of my doing that 
little imitation seems to have had an arm 
at least ten years long, for it has shaped 
my whole career so far. 

“The imitation made quite a hit with 
my impromptu audience. 

“*That’s great!’ they said. ‘Why don't 
you do it on the stage?" 

“That set me to thinking. I had to 


v 


000 Saved!” 


“Last night I came home with 


eat 


news. Our savings account had p the 


thousand dollar mark! 


“A few years ago I was making $15 a 
week and it took every cent to keep us 
going. Then one day I realized why 1 
wasn’t being advanced—I couldn't do any- 
thing in particular, I decided right then 
to invest an hour after supper each night in 
my own future, so I wrote to Scranton and 
arranged for a course of special training. 

"Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision 
of my work! Anopening came and I was promoted— 
with an increase. A little later another raise came— 
I could save $25 a month. Then another—I could 
save $50 each pay day. Soit went. 

"Today I am manager of my department. We 
have a thousand dollars saved—and there is a real 
future ahead!" S 

For 28 years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been helping men and women every- 
where to win promotion, to earn more money, to have 
happy prosperous homes, to know the joy of getting 
ahead in business and in life. 

You, too, can prepare right at home ig spare time 
for the position you want in the work you like best. 

we ask is the chance to prove it. Choose your 
career from this coupon and mark and mail it now. 
——————— = TEAR OUT HERE = = == = = = m 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7478, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 

position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Rys- ADVERTISING 
Electric Wirin. Window Trimmer 


Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 


Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Cartooning 
Foolmaker o i BUrtaew MANAGEMENT 
as Engine ting rivate ary 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Mapping Stenographer and Typist 


Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 


MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 


Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Bullder Teacher 


Common Sehool Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Sheet Metal Worker Auto Repairing 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 
CHEMIST AGRICULTURE French 
Mathematics Poultry Raising Italian 
Name 
Present ‘ 
Occupation 
Street 
and No. 
City E State 
Canadians may send this coupon to 7-25-19 
International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 
The glorious 
20 cts. crimson Wool- 
flower recently introduced 
by us has succeeded every- 
where and ved to be 
the most owy garden 
annual. Nothing can sur- 


pass the mass of bloom 
which it shows all Summer 
and Fall. 

We now have three new 
colors—pink, yellow and 
scarlet, as well as c n. 
All these colors mixed. 
20 cts. per pkt. 

With each order we send 
l trial pkt. each of Giant 
Kochia, most decorative 
foliage annual. 

Salvia Hybrids, white, 
pink, striped, scarlet, plumed, etc., mjxed. 

Japan iris, new hybrids, all colors. Most magnificent 

y perennials. 
Centaurea, superb for garden or vases. And our 
Big Catalog, all for 20 cts. 
. Big Catalog, Free. All flowar and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs, plants and new berries. We grow the finest Gindioli, Dahlias, 
Cannas, nies, Perennials, Shrubs, Vines, Ferns Peas,Asters, 
e strains, and many sterling novelties. 


Pansies, etc. All special prize si 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N. Y. 
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|| W.Atlee Burpee Co. 
Sood Gres Philadelph: 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL 
THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the vegeta- 
ble and flower garden. It us escribes the Burpee 

uality Seeds with a hund of the finest vegeta- 
bles and flowers illustrated in the colors of nature. 
If pes are interested in gardening, Burpee's Annual 
will be mailed to you free. Write for your copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers. Philadelphia 
POPULARITY_FOLLOWS T 


Hawaiian 
music or latest songs on the Ukulele | 
qe wil! be wanted everywhere 1 


‘f you play quaint, dream: 


The word- 


\uperseam 


on the inside of a HAYS glove means 
that the glove is superstitched—will 
not ravel, even though the thread is 
cutor broken. 


Treats of everything that 

can possibly interest the 

Vegetable or Flower grower 

and is a necessary part of 
your Garden equipment. 


DREER'S GARDEN BOOK 


FOR 1920 contains 224 pages, six color plates 
featuring oice Vegetables, rly lossal 

mos, Mammoth Verbena, Los Angeles Rose 
and the new Rose, Columbia; also numerous 
photographic illustrations of the best of the 
recent novelties and old-time favorites in 
Vegetables and Flowers. 


The arhateur as well as the professional will 

find maay helpful cultural directions, written 

by experts, on all worth while Vegetables and 
Flowers. 


A copy will be mailed free 4f you mention this 
publication. Ready in January. Write today. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street 
y Philadelphia, Pa. 
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admit that nobody—except Mother and 
myself—seemed to be at all excited about 
my being a great dramatic actress; and in 
the meantime I had my living to make. 
So I practiced two of Harry Lauder's 
songs, got up two others, and somehow 
persuaded an agent to let me do them for 
him. The result was that he engaged me 
tor vaudeville, and I began —at Yonkers! 
One has to begin somewhere. 
“Thetimeand study | put into that work 
was not wasted, by any means. In fact, 
people cannot do a good imitation, at 
least l cannot, without studying the 
character of the person you imitate, and 
the way that character is expressed in the 


| ‘ace, voice, and gesture. When you come 


right down to it, that is what acting is. 

“A stage imitation is very much like 
making a caricature drawing. The main 
features are picked out and exaggerated. 

“Tt is the same in doing an imitation. 
You must feel and know the salient points 
in the personality you are trying to re- 
produce before you can express them. 


“DELL me how you went to work to do 
an imitation," I said. “Did you 
practice it before the glass?" 

* No;" she laughed. “I used to practice 
in bed at night. You see, you are not 
merely copying the obvious outward ex- 
pression. You must feel what is back of 
that. | Then the expression comes natur- 
ally. 

“Most of us would be intensely in- 
terested to see an imitation of ourselves,” 
I said. “What is the most characteristic 
thing about us?” 

“The voice and the manner of talking,” 
was the quick reply. “If you were blind- 
folded, you could recognize people you 
know simply by hearing them talk. Just 
listen to people, and see how individual 
they are in that respect. Some of them 
talk like a streak; some drawl along with 
a lot of ‘ands’ and ‘ers;’ some of them 
snap their words out like a dog getting 
me d to bark. In fact, some of them do 

ark. 

“Probably one reason why our way of 
talking is so characteristic is because it is 
almost impossible for us to listen to our- 
selves. The moment you try it, you be- 
come unnatural ” 

“What else do we do that an imitator 
would pick out as characteristic?” I asked. 

“Everybody has an individual way of 
walking, and a very distinct carriage. 
You can recognize people you know 
simply by their walk. And you can make 
a pretty good guess as to the character 
of people you do not know by studying 
their walk. 

“The pose of the head, the position of 
the shoulders, the bend of the knees— 
every detail of that kind indicates mental 
and moral traits. They are the result of 
those traits. If a man walks rapidly, 
with his head thrust forward and his chin 
up, you don’t have to be told that he is 
impetuous and energetic, but generally in 
too big a hurry to do things thoroughly as 
he goes along. You can feel it. 

“But if he walks slowly, with his head 
forward and his chin down, you know that 
he is the brooding, thoughtful type. If he 


| walks with his knees always bent and his 


head and shoulders back of a perpendicu- 
lar line from the knees up, you know he 
is very deliberate, that he probably doesn't 
accomplish much—and doesn't care. 


“The queer thing is that you simply 
cannot feel one way and at the same time 
walk some other way. Just try it and see. 
Think of some problem you want to de- 
cide; fix vour mind on it, and begin to 
analyze it from every point of view—and 
at the same time, walk! Your head will 
naturally droop forward and your step 
will be slow. And if you feel hurried and 
impulsive and eager to get somewhere, 
you can't walk with your knees bent and 
your head and shoulders back of that 
imaginary straight line. The minute you 
feel impetuous your knees will straighten 
and your head and shoulders will go for- 
ward. 


"FT HERE is a natural balance between 

state of mind and an attitude of the 
body. That is the reason why, in giving 
an imitation, the first essential is to try to 
feel the character and the mood of the 
person imitated. 

“Don’t you know how often girls try 
to imitate some other girl they admire, or 
perhaps some older woman, or an actress 
on whom they have a ‘crush’? The imita- 
tion is generally a failure; and the reason is 
that these girls are only copying the ex- 
ternals, the little mannerisms. All the 
time, they are themselves inside. If you 
want to appear like someone else, you 
must try to be like that someone. 

“For instance, I have seen girls try to 
imitate a very dashing girl who has lots 
of assurance. It is perfectly natural for 
her to be dashing, because she has self- 
confidence, is full of health and spirits, 
and is probably used to having her own 
way. But imagine the result when a 
timid, shrinking girl, anemic, unhappy, 
and browbeaten at home, tries to be 
dashing! All she can achieve is an artificial 
aggressiveness.” 

“Then isn’t there any hope for her?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, of course there is! Let her learn 
to do as many things as she can, so that 
she will feel that she counts for something. 
Let her live out of doors and get some red 
blood in her veins. Let her pull herself up 
out of the dumps. And let her take cour- 
age in her two aide and assert herself at 
home. When she has got so that she is 
well and happy and can say her soul is her 
own, she won't have to give an imitation 
of ‘pep? She will have it herself. In 
other words, if you want to appear like 
someone else, don't try to do what they 
do, but try to feel as you know they feel." 

* Which are easier for you to imitate, 
men or women?" ] asked. 

“Oh, women are easier, because they 
are more expressive of themselves. They 
use more gestures and have more little 
mannerisms. Women are more individual 
than men—and more self-conscious. Self- 
conscious people are generally easy to 
imitate, because they are always trying to 
express themselves. The consequence is 
that they give you an exaggerated picture. 
They really caricature themselves. 

“Take a man, for instance, who wants 
to impress everybody with the fact that 
he is a ‘gentleman.’ He over-does it. He 
may do it by too much bowing and 
scraping, by always hopping around to 
wait on you, and by talking as if butter 
wouldn’t melt in his mouth. Or, if he 
wants you to think he is the blasé type, 
he affects a sublime indifference, a languid 
tone, a casual air about everything. You 
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The phonograph that seems 
to--comprehend music 


=> 


Faithful to the subtlest 
shade of the original, yet 
enriching this true rendi- 
tion with a rare and del- 
icate tone-grace of its 
own, fugitive yet so per- 
ceptible that it approaches a personal interpretation — 
X that is why the Dalion seems almost to understand music 
—to be sensitive to its inspiration — to comprehend its 


So inmost meanings. 
1 Truly the Dalion is “the phonograph instrumentized, > com- 


bining the pou qualities of genuine instrument making with the satisfying 
attributes of exquisite design, ultra finish and exceptional refinements in con- 
struction and principle. o 


Notable among these — a great contribution to the owner's satisfaction — is 

the ingenious ‘‘Auto-File,” found only in the Dalion. It keeps records 
om ever becoming misfiled — its ''automatic brain" prevents A : 

them fram being jumbled or put back in the wrong compartment. v =. 


Milwaukee ti Mig CO — ^ie 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Qo to your Dalion Dealer--let him demonstrate Dalion Tone superiority with every brand of record. Get the beautiful Dalion book dr 
*'My Five Tests For Phonograph Value,"’ interesting, beautifully illustrated and a real help in cboosing a phonograph. 
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You have a heart 
-is it a ‘regular’ heart ? 


NDOUBTEDLY yes, and probably it is a first-class American 
Heart, the biggest heart in the world, fine, generous, sensi- 
tive, never refusing to respond instantly to endless calls 
for help; giving, giving, giving; jumping to obey your will 
for more energy, more power, more blood—to put life into 

your mental and physical activities, a red punch into every 


muscle, 


a tingle to every nerve, a grip to your hand, a vigor 


to your thoughts, sincerity to your sympathy—a vital, human, 


“regular” heart. 


Of course yes. 


Have you one? 


But probably you never have given a thought 


to that marvelously made engine of yours, that machine that 
runs you, delicate, full of vital valves, and muscles, and a million 


throbbing cells. And probably you never will think of it until . . 


. It drops a beat. 


The motor of your beloved car demands the garage constantly and gets the care it 


needs. 
a red flag before you. 


But your own heart beats on, beats on incessantly. 


'Now and then it waves 


Half of the physical and mental ills of life are red-flag-appeals 


of a tired heart. You know these danger signals, but do you heed? 


This advertisement is simply a humane suggestion. 
Give it a thought. 
Neglect it, 


that engine of your will. 
the engine of your motor. 
you all joy in life. 


Have a heart for your own heart; 
Treat it at least as well as you treat 


overwork it too long, and it will cost 


Probably there is nothing the matter with your heart; but the absolute knowledge of 


a perfect, “regular,” 
limit, and sets you free. 


And in this connection 


heart is an inspiration. 


It clears the road, lifts the speed 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS, N. Y. 


ON SENECA LAKE 


The Pioneer American “Cure” for Heart Disorders 


Not Glen Springs fora new heart, but Glen 
Springs for an intelligent looking over of your 
human machine, and especially your heart—to de- 
tect and correct in time, to the best of human 
ability. And this ability of Glen Springs—its 
Nauheim Baths, diagnostic laboratories, X-Ray 
and scientific treatments under noted specialists— 
is universally recognized in the medical world. 


In the beautiful Finger Lake Region of New 
York State. Clear, dry, invigorating atmosphere. 
Every comfort and convenience. Open the Year 
Round. Winter and Spring months, when the 
elements of oppressive weather are absent, are most 
desirable for heart treatments. | 


Be sure that your heart is a “regular” 
heart. 


WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President 
Illustrated booklets with detailed information on request 
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can imagine how easy it is to imitate 
people like that. You have your carica- 
ture ready-made. They are simply imitat- 
ors themselves." 


A’ THIS point—for meanwhile we had 
talked of many things beside imita- 
tions—the motor turned a corner and 
Miss Claire exclaimed, “Now you are 
going to see my little house!” 

It wasn’t really a little one, but a long, 
low, stucco-and-timbered building, sit- 
ting comfortably under two huge oak 
trees, and with a background of tall oaks 
behind it. In the half-hour we spent 
there, I found how unjust she had been 
to herself when she said that she knew so 
few of the things that are to be known. 

This girl, who had left school at thirteen 
and who had been living one of the most 
exacting lives ever since, had, neverthe- 
less, found time to study books, pictures, 
costumes, color, proportion, and to put 
her knowledge iacelligendy to work in 

lanning a home and its surroundings. 
t was with added respect and interest 
that I turned to her, as the car started 
again for New York, and asked: 

“What happened—after Yonkers?" 

“Vaudeville!” she said. “And then 
more vaudeville. Character songs and 
imitations—several years of them! First, 
on the cheap circuits; then on the best 
ones. But bei vaudeville. What else 
could I do? I couldn't even get a chance 
to act. And I needed the money. So 
there I was. 

“After a while, I went into musical 
comedy with Richard Carle. Then I was 
loaned to Mr. Harris for the Folies 
Bergéres. And finaly an English pro- 
ducer, who was going to put on a musical 
comedy, ‘The Dusker Girl,’ and who 
couldn’t seem to find just the type he 
wanted, hit upon me. Mr. Harris didn’t 
think I could do it, but the Englishman 
was desperate and took a chance. i 

“Perhaps you remember that his 
courage had a fit reward. The piece was a 

reat success and I had my share of it. 
fo fact, I suppose I could have gone on 
playing a 'bonnet-and-strings' part in- 
Teeney: if I had been foolish enough to 
consent. 

“But I was determined not to be 
labeled and ticketed as that type—or any 
other one type. So I broke away and went 
to London for two years, playing in ‘The 
Girl from Utah’ and ‘The Belle of Bond 
Street.’ I had escaped from vaudeville, 
but I seemed to be in another impasse, 
this time musical comedy. 

“ After that I had a short experience in 
the movies, and then went to the Follies 
for two seasons. But as far as making an 
real advance in my work, I might as well 
have gone back into vaudeville, except 
that I received a larger Salary.’ I was 
doing the same sort ot things: songs and 
imitations. 

“The first season, I did a little satire 
on ‘Marie Odile. Mr. Belasco, who had 
produced the play, with Frances Star 
in it; came to see my stunt, and there 
is a very charming little story that he 
promptly picked me out of the Follies 
and made me an actress. It’s a nice story; 
only it doesn’t happen to be true. 

“T finished that season with Mr. Zieg- 
feld and was still there the next year, 
doing a little skit called, ‘Juliet with a 
Cold in her Head,’ and a satire on Jane 


Cowl—which 1 wrote myself because no- 
body had time to bother to write some- 
thing for me. 

“One night, when I had such an honest- 
to-goodness cold that I could scarcely 
speak, I went on the stage to do the Juliet 
act, and there, sitting in the front row, 
was Mr. Belasco. As with every other 
aspiring young creature who dreams of a 
stage career, Mr. Belasco represented to 
me ‘the substance of things hoped for.’ 
And when I saw him there, I hoarsely 
vowed to myself that, rather than make 
a practical failure before him, I would not 
go through my part at all. I could man- 
age Juliet, because that r lady was 
supposed to have a cold herself. But I 
declined to do the Jane Cowl act. 

“That night the worm turned. I was 
thoroughly discouraged, and sick of the 
whole thing. And as Morris Gest con- 
veniently turned up to receive my tale of 
woe, I unburdened my mind to him. 

“He was very sympathetic and—per- 
haps because Mr. Balas, being present, 
was in his mind—he began to speculate 
on the advantage to my career if the great 
manager himself would take an interest 
in it. Needless to say, I didn’t discourage 
him. I went home to nurse my cold and 
my hopes—with the emphasis on the hopes. 

“Mr. Gest was as good as his word. He 
talked with Mr. Belasco about me. But 
my cold got well—and my hopes got 
worse—before anything came of it. Then, 
oneday, very much excited, Mr. Gest came 
to me with the thrilling information that 
Mr. Belasco had a play in which he, Mr. 
Gest, thought there was a chance for me. 

“*Can you speak French?" he de- 
manded. 


*** Yes! I declared. 


**X 7OU see he asked me whether I could 
speakit; not whether I did. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I didn't—but I knew I could 
learn. I would have learned to speak Pata- 
gonian, if a Belasco engagement had hung 
on my possessing that accomplishment. 

“Can you speak English with a French 
accent?' demanded Mr. Gest. 

*** Yes! I said. And there I was on safe 
ground, for accents and dialects are as 
easy to me as if I had acquired them in 
my cradle. 

“Well? he said, ‘I believe that you 
could do the part then.’ 

“*So do I! I agreed, though I hadn't 
the faintest idea what the part was. All 
I knew was that I would undertake to do 
any part known to the stage—or unknown 
either, for that matter—in order to get 
my chance in the legitimate drama. 

“*Ts Mr. Belasco in town?’ I asked 
feverishly. 

“He was. 

“< Ask him to let me come to see him,’ 
I urged. But Mr. Gest had his doubts 
about that. 

“T think I thrust a telephone into his 
hands and begged him to call up Mr. 


Belasco at once. At any rate, he did so 


and received about this reply: . 

**Oh...all right... tell her to come 
and see me.” 

*Well,"—she drew a long breath— 
“T went. I sat down, and I stood up, and 
I took off my hat, all according to request. 
Mr. Belasco was very kind ad gentle and 
not at all the terrifying autocrat I had 
Pines him. And the result was—that 

was engaged for ‘Polly with a Past.’” 


Stokes presents a unique 
1920 catalog! 


Thousands of garden spe- 
cialties are accurately de- 
scribed and illustrated by 
remarkable photographs. 
"There's a touch of history 
—also a rich fund of in- 
formation on what toplant 
and how to successfully 
cultivate it. Write for your 
copy today—the edition 
is necessarily limited. 
STOKES SEED FARMS CO. 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


FOR 


GARDEN 
1920 


and FLORAL 


GUIDE 


Based on our experience as the 
oldest mail order seed concern and larg- 
est growers of Asters and other seeds in 
America, 550 acres and 12 greenhouses In 


best seed growing section. Our Guide is full of 
helpful information about planting, etc, —an in- 
valuable aid to a successful garden. Lllustrates and 


describes leading Vegetables, Flowers, Farm Seeds, 
Plants and Fruits, This book, the best we have 
issued, is yours, absolutely free 
4 Ask for your copy today before you forget. 
JAMES VICK'S SONS 
60 Stone Street, Rochester, N, Y. 
The Flower City 


Y. — 


*SUCCESS WITH ROSES" 
our new 32-page book (value, 25 cents) —all about rose growing 
based on 50 years’ experiencegand also our complete 52-page 
illustrated CATALOG of over 300 Conard Rose varieties and 
other flowers, sent on receipt of 10 CENTS; CATALOG alohe, 
FREE on reguest. Send 10 CENTS today for both BOOK 
and CATALOG. 
CONARD * ROSES BLOOM 
& Jones Co. Box 97, West Grove, Penna 
R. Pyle, Pres.; A. Wintzer, V. P. 


50,000 Fruit Trees 


Bearing Age Appie, Pear. Plum, and Cherry Trees. Thou- 
sands oí Berries, Currants, Strawberries, Roses, Shrubs and 
ornamenta] trees at unheard of prices. 

PLANT THIS SPRING— FRUIT THIS FALL 
Why not put in some trees this spring? Send for catalog today. 
The HOME NURSERIES, Inc. 

231 Orchard Ave, `The Home of Good Tree" Dansville, N. Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and wirel taught ickly. salaries. t opportuni- 
ties. Oldest and Tia bool. Erben 45 Seams, Catalog ree. 
DODGE'S INSTITUTE Sth Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 


For Offices, Factories, Stores, 
Clubs, Schools, Gymnasiums. 


Possess many points of superiori- 
ty that{make them the choice of dis- 
criminating buyers. Safe, sanitary, 


fire and theft-proof. Units of vari- 
ous sizes—ensily installed. 


Send for Booklet 


It illustrate» and describes all 
styles of MEDART Steel Lockers. 
Also manufacturers of Steel Shelv- 
ing. Racks and Bins In writing, 
state if interested 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3520 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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OR THE NATION'S HOMES 


OR 20 years Keith’s Plans 

have been the choice of particu- 
lar and well-informed home builders 
and building contractors. Thou- 
sands of successful homes all over 
the United States and Canada have 
been built from them. Their nation- 
wide popularity is the result of painstaking 
study given to harmonious, artistic effects, 
proper proportions of design and convenient 
arrangement of rooms. 


Keith’s 320 plans are published 
in a series of 10 plan books; each 
book gives a large photo picture and 
floor plan of 32 designs of the latest, most 
approved and successful types of homes in 
frame, stucco and brick. hree books are 
devoted to bungalows, four to cottages and 
three to 2-story houses. You'll want them 
all, together with 


Keith’s Monthly Magazine 


a leading authority on home building. Each 
issue of '"ixeith's" is a home building num- 
ber, showing plans of medium cost homes, 
designed by well known architects, gives 
articles on Interior Decoration, and is filled 
with helpful ideas for the 

home-builder. Subscription 

$3.00. Single copies at news 

stands, 25c. 


Big $2 
Feb'y Offer 


Your choice of Three Plan 
Books FREE with eight 
months' subscription to 
“Keith's” —all for only $2. 
(Personal checks $2.10.) 

Entire set of TEN Plan 
Books (320 Plans) and 
"KEITH'S" one year, giv- 
ing you 12 home building 
numbers, all for $4. (Per- 
50 checks $4.10.) 


KEITH CORPORATION 
331 Abbay Building 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Largest Pian Book Publishers 
$n U.S. Establishec 9C yrs 


It Cooks When the Cook's Away 


Caloric 


FIRELESS COOK STOVE 


Cooks the whole meal without attention, thot or worry. 
Makes the cheapest cuta of meat tender and delicious. 
Cooks everything thoroly and ap- = 
petizingly. The Caloric is the first - 
and original fireless cooker. It 

the most modern features, the most 
las qualities and is the most peces- 
or iabor-saving device for any kitchen. 
Write for full information 

on the Caloric way and its 
many superior features ~ 


Saves Fuel, Food and Labor 
—pays for itself in 6 months. 


Gives convenience and free- 
dom to the housewife. 


On sale fn 10,000 stores. If 
your dealer does not handle 
them send as his name and 


Stafford. Calorie Co.. 504 McClurg Bldg., Chicago. lll. 
Live Dealer Agents Wanted 


She turned to me with a laugh. 

* Don't ever say that a woman can- 
not keep a secret! As the new play was not 
to be put on that year, I was to stay with 
the Follies through the season, and also I 
was not to tell anyone that Mr. Belasco 
had engaged me. Sometimes, when things 
went wrong, I would almost have given 
my year's salary to say haughtily: 

““Oh, that’s quite all right! I sha'n't 
be here long. Mr. Belasco has engaged me!’ 

“I took a stiff course that winter in the 
gentle art of not yielding to temptation; 
and I came through with honors, if I do 
say it. 

“The next season I was ‘Polly.’ But 
I was literally ‘Polly with a Past.’ The 
pu of my former imitations rose up to 

aunt me. Some of the critics said I 
imitated Gaby Deslys, and some said I 
imitated this, that, or the other person. 
But the public liked me; and I knew that 
at last I had my foot tn the doorway that 
opened toward the goal of my old dreams. 

“I like to sit at one side and see life go 
by me. Human beings have interested 
me, more than anything else in the world, 
ever since I was a particularly harum- 
scarum little girl back in Washington. 
I am always distressing poor Mother by 
bringing home some impossible person to 
dinner. But the only reason hey seem 
impossible to her is that they are different. 
They think for themselves—and act as 
they think. How can you be interested in 
anyone who lets the crowd do his thinking 
for him, and whose daily petition is 
probably, ‘O Lord! make me just like 
other people, especially the ones we call 


the people!’ 


“I SUPPOSE that is why I like to play 
character parts on the stage. They 
seem so definite, so positive. Some people 
are as intangible as a vapor, or a perfume. 
But there are other people who are like the 
flower itself—concrete and actual. They 
are the ones who are not afraid to be them- 
selves. And théy are as much more in- 
teresting than the other kind as the 
flower itself is more interesting than 
merely its perfume. If you run over the 
list of your acquaintances you can easily 
pick out the two classes.” 

“What about audiences?" I asked. 
“Are they individual?” 

“Yes,” she said, after thinking it over, 
“they are. But it is chiefly a question of 
mood, I imagine. For instance, an aud- 
tence at a musical comedy is there with a 
definite purpose. It wants to be amused. 
It doesn’t want to think or to feel; at least, 
not anything serious. Its mood is one 
of absolute relaxation. 

“On the other hand, an audience com- 
posed of the same people might go to see 
a play like ‘John Ferguson,’ or ‘ Balan 
tion, but its mood would be entirely 
different. Instead of being relaxed, it is 
keyed up. If there is one thing that I 
have learned from my rather chaotic ex- 
peace it is that the extraordinary 

uman mosaic, which we call the audience, 
is unfailingly responsive to whatever is 


true. It may be a trivial thing, like an 
imitation of someone they have seen. Or 
it may be a great thing, like the portrayal 
of a human tragedy. But if it has the 
elements of sincerity and reality in it, the 
audience never fails in its response. 

“In one play in which I had a part 
there was a scene which I never went 
through without an inward protest. It 
was utterly irrelevant. It had been 
dragged into the play by main force. And 
all the time I was doing it, I kept saying 
to myself, ‘It’s false! It's false! The aud- 
ience did not analyze it; they responded 
fairly well to certain superficial things 
in it. But it was not the instant and com- 
plete r:action they would have given to 
the same scene if it had been in a play 
where it belonged, where it would have 
been true. 


“THAT response to reality is, however, 
the only thing about an audience 
that you can count on. In other ways it is 
as variable as April weather. Every actor 
has the experience, for instance, of failing 
night after night to get, perhaps, an 
expected laugh, and of then having it 
come some evening with the surprising 
effect of lightning out of a clear sky. 

“Tt is a curious experience. You rack 

our brains to find some’ explanation. 

ou wonder if you really got the laugh, or 
if somebody behind you on the stage did 
something that caused it. Oh, yes; every 
performance is more or less of a guessing 
contest for the actor. 

And so the current of our talk went 
on. There were a hundred little detours 
to take in books, or pictures, or ple; 
but always it came back to the thing in 
which Ina Claire is absorbingly inter- 
ested—her work. Once she d rather 
wistfully: 

“Why—aside from my work—my life 
is very dull, very monotonous. Almost 
er girl of my age has more pleasure than 
I have. People don't understand that. 
They think that stage life is a hectic sort 
of affair, and, of course, it often is. But 
aside from the fact that the room Mother 
and I have at the hotel is generally full of 
flowers which have been sent me, and but 
for the book on ‘The Art of Acting’ and 
my schoolbook on 'Physics'—both of 
which you would find on the window seat— 
it might be the room of any girl and her 
mother. Now that I can get out to the 
little house at Pelham, I shall at least have 
some of the outdoor life I love. I'll have 
my pictures, too. Did I tell you I have a 
Blakelock? Discovered it, all by myself, 
smothered in dust in a second-hand shop 
in Canada. In my own house, with my 
own books, I can study, and learn some 
of the a pallingly long list of things I 
want to know." 

“By the way," I said, "there's one 
thing Z should like to know. Is ‘Ina 
Claire’ your real name?” 

“Yes,” she laughed, “as far as it goes. 
My last name is so Irish it ought to be 
written in green ink. Ina Claire Fagan! 
Isn't that the Emerald [sle in five letters? 


* ZIPP'—a Remarkable Judge of Human Nature" is the sub- 
ject of an article next month by Frank Ward O'Malley, a fa- 
mous newspaper man. It tells many interesting things which 
Richard H. Burnside, producer of the mammoth shows at 
the New York “Hippodrome,” has found out about people. 
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Masterpieces. Now popular demand has 

prevailed upon him to put his Essays into 
book form, and thousands of men and women 
throughout the country will hail this announce- 
ment with joy. 

Every day ten million of the keenest minds read 
Dr. Crane for a mental tonic. Fifty of the leading 
newspapers in the United States and Canada carry 
his daily contributions. He is the great exponent 
of the REAL AMERICAN Philosophy. His is 
a message for the multitude. 

He speaks forcibly yet simply. His thoughts 
are packed with inspiration and brisk American 
optimism. Wit and wisdom flow from his prolific 
pen and humanism tempers every phrase. His 
message is like a breath of fresh air that is as good 
for the brain as a walk in the open is good for the 
body. 


His Message Universal 


He tackles the everyday problems of everyday 
le with his constructive and penetrating 
intellect. He goes straight to the heart of the 
subject and his conclusions are helpful. He says 
things swiftly and strongly and men understand 
him. He inspires humanity to nobler and better 
things through his uplifting principles of human 
philosophy. f 
From President Wilson to the mill and factory 
worker, from the college professor to the cowboy 
on the Arizona ranch, all Americans look for what 
Dr. Crane has to say. He talks plain, ordinary 
United States common sense, always in good 
humor and optimism, and often with wit. 


From His Essays 


Speaking of Lincoln he says: “He was the realization of 
the worth of common humanity, of how proud, how glorious, 
how divine a thing it is to be a HUMAN BEING." 


O one read Essays before Dr. Frank Crane 
N began writing his “FOUR MINUTE" 


From his essay on Theodore Roosevelt we take these clos- i 


ing paragraphs: “The Bull Moose has made his last charge. 
“The Rough Rider has led his last assault. 
“Bwano Tumbo, the mighty hunter. is back from his peril- 
ous expedition we call Life and is gone home. 
"Friends and opponents, with equal earnestness, cry out, 
"God rest his soul!” $ "e 
“Upon his tomb there can be inscri! an epitaph tha: 
which shave can bé o nobler, no prouder, no truer pé ri 
"Here lies a real American.’ ” 


Full of Healthy Sentiment 


An extract from his essay. "DAD." A heart message we 


understand: “And how pathetic, it now comes home to me, 
were your efforts to get to me, to win my confidence, to 
be my pal! 


“I wouldn't let you. | couldn't. What was it held me 
aloof? I don't know. But it is tape- that wall that rises 
between a boy and his father, and their frantic attempts to 
see through it and climb over it. 


last quotation, this time a mention of Dr. Crane's 
“I don't remember much about her views of voting 
nor social prestige; and what her ideas on child.training, 
diet, and eugenics were I cannot recall. The main thing that 


sifts back to me now through the thick undergrowth of years 


is that SHE LOVED ME. 


"She was always hugging me. She would wake me up to 


play with me. 


She would kiss me inordinately. She loved 


me in rather a fierce way. And I liked it. She had a sunny 
face. To me it was like God, and all the beatitudes saints 


tell of Him." 
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Your Heart, by STANLEY M. RINEHART, M. D. 


Your Heart 


(Continued from page 27) 


and which helps to destroy the germs of 
disease. These soldiers of ours, the white 
corpuscles, called phagocytes, hasten in 
reat numbers to any part of the body 
rom which comes an alarm of invasion. 
They fight our battles every moment that 
we live, whether we are awake or asleep. 


If it were not for them, disease would soon. 


overcome us, and we should be annihi- 
lated. 

Leading out from the heart there is the 
main artery, called the aorta, from which 
smaller arteries branch. These divide and 
subdivide, becoming smaller and smaller, 
until finally they reach the capillaries, 
which pervade every tissue of die body 
and are so small that they get their name 
from the Latin word for a hair. It is 
through the capillary walls that the 
nourishment, the oxygen, and also the 
defensive troops, get into the tissues. 


WHEN acandle burns, theoxygenof the 
air unites with carbon to make carbon 
dioxide. Exactly this change takes place 
when the oxygen in the blood comes in 
contact with waste matter in the body. 
As they move onward in the stream, the 
red corpuscles give up their oxygen and 
take up the carbonic acid gas. 

: The blood stream also takes up various 
products of waste, which it carries to 
certain organs, such as the kidneys and 
the lungs, to be eliminated. 

Leaving the capillaries, the blood enters 
the smallest veins, which soon empty into 
larger ones, and these increase in size, 
diminishing in numbers, until finally two 
large veins return the blood to the right 
side of the heart, to be pumped again into 
the lungs. This, biely, is the double 
cycle of the circulation. 

But the heart cannot perform its daily 
task without a stimulus. There must be a 
pumper as well as a pump; and the 
pumper is the nervous system. Two great 
nerves supply the heart with its incentive 
to work. One is the accelerator nerve, 
which causes the heart contractions, and 
the other is the inhibitory nerve, which 
controls the heart beats, and without 
which the accelerator nerve would drive 
the heart too fast. 

Ordinarily, the stimulus from these 
nerves is well balanced and the heart 
beats regularly and with sufficient fre- 
quency. But if one of them overbalances 
the other, there will be either a slowing or 
an acceleration of the beat, depending 
upon which one of them predominates. 
‘These nerves have nothing whatever to 
do with sensation. No nerves of sensa- 
tion enter the heart, but they do connect 
with the heart nerves at certain centers or 
substations. 

These sensory nerves are distributed 
over the surface of the body, mostly to 
the chest wall and down the arms. Any 
trouble in the heart itself causes an irrita- 
tion of the heart nerves; and the sensory 
nerves, in sympathy with the heart nerves, 
become irritated. It is in this manner that 
heart disease, or any long-continued dis- 
turbance, produces the sensation of pain 
in the chest wall, or down the arms. 


The heart may be handled, it may be 
cut, it may receive almost any serious 
injury, without causin pain; because it 
requires long continued irritation of the 
heart nerves to produce a sympathetic 
reaction in the nerves of sensation. 
Harvey, who discovered the secret of the 
circulation early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, described how he had handled the 
exposed heart of the son of Viscount 
Montgomery without causing the boy 
any distress whatever. 

" Heart disease," then, may not be a 
disease of the heart at all. at is, you 
may have certain sensations which you 
wrongly attribute to a heart condition; 
or your heart may be acting queerly be- 
cause it is merely sympathizing with 
other organs which are in trouble. These 
sympathetic troubles of the heart are 
called functional diseases, to distinguish 
them from real or organic heart diseases. 

In organic heart disease the fault may 
lie in one of three directions: It may be the 
pump; it may be the piping system; or it 
x be the pumper, the nerve supply. 

ith regard to the pump, there may be 
a disease of the heart muscle; of its inner 
lining, the endocardium; or of its outer 
lining, the pericardium. 

The heart is subject to many infections 
from other parts of the body which reach 
it through the blood stream. If there is an 
accumulation of pus somewhere, as around 
the teeth, or in the appendix, or the 
tonsils, the blood takes up the germs 
which cause it, and they often find lodg- 
ment in the heart, producing an inflam- 
matory disease of the heart lining and 
also'of the muscle itself. Certain diseases, 
such as rheumatism, will also cause an 
inflammatory condition of the heart. 

The damage done in such cases is 
usually to the openings through which the 
blood flows, or to their valves. _Wherever 
there has been a deep-seated inflamma- 
tory condition, scar tissue always follows. 
If you burn your hand severely, the burn 
in healing contracts and makes a scar. It 
is this contraction of the inflamed tissues 
of the heart which usually does the dam- 
age, causing the valves to become too 
small to cover the openings; or the open- 
ings themselves too narrow, thus obstruct- 
ing the flow of blood. Valvular diseases 
of the heart are not really active diseases 
at all, but are defects in the valves, due to 
the shrinking of ‘scar tissue, which per- 
mits a back-flow of the stream. 


ALVULAR heart defects used to be 
considered quite dangerous, but we 
have learned that they are not so serious 
as they were formerly thought to be. A 
heart will go on performing its task in 
spite of a valvular defect, if the heart 
muscle is strong enough to force the 
stream onward, and, also, if the heart is 
not given too much extra duty to perform. 
The heart muscle may be weakened by 
several causes; by disease, by overwork, 
or by undernourishment. There is a large 
artery which distributes its branches over 
the heart, conveying nourishment to the 
heart muscle. A dense of this artery 
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may cause starvation of the heart muscle 
and produce that terrible condition called 
angina pectoris. But whatever symptoms 
may arise from heart exhaustion, the one 
constant symptom is shortness of breath. 

Shortness of breath is an expression of 
air hunger. If we do not get sufficient 
oxygen in the tissues there is an accumu- 
lation of carbonic acid gas in the blood. 
We may not get enough oxygen because 
of something wrong with our lungs. Or 
we may enough oxygen ^ m h 
our eed, bak the blood stream may jdm 
too sluggish for the tissues to receive it. 
This is the reason why, in diseased con- 
ditions of the heart or blood vessels, we 
breathe rapidly, even when at rest, or 

ant and labor upon the slightest exertion. 

t is a danger signal of great gravity, and 
requires immediate attention. 

Tf you cannot climb a hill as comfort- 
ably as you used to; if going up a few steps 
causes distress, you mould better take 
good advice from one competent to give 
it. It may be that you are getting too fat, 
that there is fat around the heart, and it 
is struggling against an incubus. But, on 
the other hand, it may be a weakened, 
exhausted condition of the heart muscle, 
which requires rest. 


MPAIRMENT of the circulation in the 

vessels is frequently caused by harden- 
ing of the walls of the small arteries and 
the obliteration of many capillaries, which 
occurs mostly in old age. This oblitera- 
tion of the small vessels is considered to 
be one of the causes of high blood pressure. 

Another cause is a chronic disease of the 
kidneys. Recently another theory of the 
high blood pressure has been widely ac- 
cepted. On the surface of each kidney is 
a gland called the suprarenal gland. The 
extract from this gland, called suprarena- 
lin, when injected into the blood, causes 
increased blood pressure. This has led to 
the belief that in chronic diseases of the 
kidneys the suprarenal gland is affected, 
and suprarenalin gets into the blood. 

What is meant by “high blood pres- 
sure”? Nowadays, when you go to the 
doctor, one of the first things he, does 
after getting your story is to put a cloth 
band about your arm, containing an air 
bag, which is connected by a rubber tube 
to a small instrument consisting of a dial 
and a hand that registers the amount of 
air pressure in the rubber bag. By squeez- 
ing a bulb and pumping air into the bag, 
he compresses your arm and finally stops 
the beating ot tne pulse on that side. 
Then, with the finger he feels the wrist 
artery, or with a stethoscope he listens at 
the crook of your elbow and notes on the 
dial the exact place where, upon gradually 
releasing theair pressure, your pulse 
first reasserts itself. The figure on the dial 
at this point is put down as the amount of 
your blood pressure. 

Too many people are worried about 
their blood pressure. The healthy heart 
has a tremendous reserve power beyond 
what it is called upon ordinarily to use. 
The normal heart can endure almost any 
amount of physical exertion that does not 
cause distress elsewhere. If one has a high 
blood pressure there must be a reason for 
it, and to attempt to reduce the blood 
pressure would be folly. It would necessi- 
tate reducing the force of the heart con- 
traction, which is needed to send the blood 


| out into the body and get it back again. 


If you have a high blood pressure your 
doctor will try to find out three things 
about you: Áre your kidneys perform- 
ing properly? Are they taking enough 
waste matter out of the blood? If not, 
then you may have a chronic kidney 
disease that needs attention and care. 
How are your artery walls? Are they be- 
ginning to harden ? What is the condition 
of your heart muscle? [s your heart equal 
to the added task? If he is satisfied con- 
cerning these three things you need not 
worry much about your blood pressure, 
even though it be two hundred. 

, All the drugs in the world cannot keep 
the blood pressure down, anyhow. Only 
one thing can do it—a failing heart 
muscle. if for some time it has been 
around one hundred and eighty or two 
hundred, and suddenly drops, look out! 
The heart muscle is getting tired. It must 
rest or it will stop. 

But because anxiety and stimulating 
foods will add to the burden of the heart, 
the wise doctor will tell you to forget your 
blood pressure, to rest, to restrict your 
diet, and to reduce your allowance of 
tobacco, or coffee, or tea. 

One of the most important conditions 
that affect people of advancing age is 
arterio-sclerosis, or hardening of the 
artery walls. If you will put your finger 
on your pulse at the wrist you will feel 
the impulse of the advancing blood wave, 
which causes a momentary stiffening of 
the wall. If you press a little harder you 
will be able to collapse the wall until the 
pulse is obliterated. When a doctor 
examines your pulse he wants to know 
much more than how fast it beats. In 
fact he learns five things about it: First, 
the rate; second, the volume, whether it 
is thin and fine or a full blood stream; 
third, the rhythm, whether it is regular or 
irregular; fourth, how much pressure is 
required to stop the pulse; and fifth, the 
condition of the artery walls. 

If they are soft and smooth, no marked 
degenerative changes have taken place. 
But the wall may have a hard, inelastic, 
ringed feel, very much like the feel of a 
rubber hose protected by wire sheathing. 
This last is an indication of an advanced 
state of arterio-sclerosis. 


N GENERAL, it may be said that 

anything which causes over-activity of 
the heart puts a strain upon the blood 
vessels. he anxiety, the worry, the 
feverish haste of modern life, overeating, 
overdrinking, the excessive use of tobacco, 
all of these, singly or in combination, may 
produce an untimely hardening of the 
vessels. And when the vessel walls are 


‘hardened, they are more easily ruptured, 


especially because there is usually in- 
creased blood pressure. Ruptures occur 
more frequently in the brain than else- 
where in the body, and when this occurs 
there is a hemorrhage on the surface or 
within the brain which is called cerebral 
apoplexy. 

We have been talking about ithe pump 
and the piping system. Now we must 
consider the pumper. Anywhere along 
the course of the great heart nerves, a 
trouble may arise to cause a change either 
in the rate or the rhythm of the heart con- 
traction. Such conditions are not usually 
serious, however, unless the trouble occurs 
in the nerve filaments after they have 
entered the heart itself. 
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A Startling Memory Feat 
That You Can Do 


How I learned the secret in one 
evening. It has helped me every day 


HEN my old friend Faulkner invited me to 
a dinner party at his house, I little thought 


it would be the direct means of getting me 
a one-hundred-and-fifty per cent. increase in salary. 
Yet it was, and here is the way it all came about. 

Toward the close of the evening things bras to 
drag a bit, as they often do at parties. Finally 
some one suggested the old idea of having everyone 
do a "stunt." Some sang, others forced weird 
sounds out of the piano, recited, told stories, and 
so on. 

Then it came to Macdonald's turn. He was a 
quiet sort of chap, with an air about him that re- 
minded one of the old saying that "still waters 
run deep." He said he had a simple "stunt" which 
he hoped we would like. He selected me to assist 
him. First he asked to be blindfolded securely to 
prove there was no trickery in it. Those present 
were to call out twenty-five numbers of three figures 
each, such as 161, 249, and so on. He asked me to 
write down the numbers as they were called. 

This was done. gon mo pocas every- 
one by repeating the entire list of twenty-five num- 
bers | bec sn and forwards. Then he asked 
people to request numbers by positions, such as the 
eighth number called, the fourth number, and so on. 
Instantly he repeated back the exact number in the 
position called. He did this with the entire list— 
953 and GUN ce a i 

e. 

Then Macdonald asked that a deck of cards be 
shuffled and called out to him in their order. This 
was done. Still blindfolded, he instantly named the 
cards in their order backwards and forwards. And 
then to further amaze us, he gave us the number of 
any card counting from the top, or the card for any 
number. 

You may well imagine our amazement at Mac- 
donald's remarkable feat. You naturally expect to 
see a thing of this sort on the stage, and even then 
you look upon it asa trick. But to see it done by an 
everyday business man, in plain view of everyone, 
blindfolded and under conditions which make trick- 
ery impossible, is astonishing, to say the least. 
+ + + + + *o* 

ON THE way home that night I asked Mac- 

donald how it was done. He said there was 


really nothing to it—simply a memory feat, the key 


to which anyone could easily learn 
in one evening. Then he told me 
that the reason most people have 
bad memories is because they 
leave memory development to 
chance. Anyone could do what he 
had done, and develop a good 
memory, he said, by following a 
few simple rules. then he 
told me exactly how to do it. At 
the time I little thought that 
evening would prove to be one of 
the most eventful in my life, but 


such it proved to be. 
What Macdonald told me I took 
to heart. In one evening I made 


remarkable strides toward improv- 
ing my memory and it was but a 
question of days before I learned 
to do exactly what he had done. 
At first I amused myself with my 
new-found ability by amazing peo- 

e at parties. * memory 
Feat.” as my friends called it, 
surely made a hit. Every one was 
talking about it, and I was show- 
ered with invitations for all sorts 
of affairs. If anyone were to ask me how quickly to 
develop social popularity, I would tell him to learn 
my memory “ feat "—but that is apart from what 
I want to tell you. 

The most gratifying thing about the improve- 
ment of my memory was remarkable way it 
helped me in business. Much to my surprise I 
discovered that my memory training had literally 

ut a razor edge on my brain. My brain had 
bcos clearer, quicker, benr I felt that I was 
fast acquiring that mental grasp and alertness I 
had so often admired in men who were spoken of as 
"wonders" and "geniuses."" 

The next thing | noticed was a marked improve- 
ment in my conversational powers. Formerly my 
talk was halting and disconnected. I never could 
think of things to say until the conversation was 
over. And then, when it was too late, I would al- 
ways think of apt and striking things I “might have 
said." But now I can think like a flash. When I am 
talking I never have to hesitate for the right word, 
the right expression or the right thing to say. It 
secus that all Lbeye Qus b do atart to Gal dad 
instantly I find myself saying the very thing I want 
to say to make the greatest. impression on people. 

It wasn't long before my new-found ability to 
remember things and to say the right thing at the 
right time attracted the attention of our president. 
He got in the habit of calling me in whenever he 
wanted facts about the business. As he expressed 
himself to me, "You can always tell me instantly 
what I want to know, while the other fellows annoy 
me by dodging out of the office and saying ‘I'll look 
T es * * *ok Ros 

FOUND that my ability to remember helped me 

wonderfully in dealing with other people, particu- 
larly in committee meetings. en a discussion 
opens up the man who can back up his statements 
quickly with a string of definite facts and figures 
usually dominates the others. Time and time again 
I have won people to my way of thinking simply be- 
cause | could instantly recall facts and figures. 
While I'm proud of my triumphs in this respect, I 
often feel sorry for the ill-at-ease look of the other 
men who cannot hold up their end in the argument 
because they cannot recall facts instantly. It seems 
as though I never forget anything. Every fact I 


now put in my mind is as clear and as easy to recall 
instantly as though it were written before me in 
plain black and white. 

We all hear a lot about the importance of sound 
judgment. People who ought to know say that a 
man cannot begin to exercise sound judgment until 
he is forty to fifty years of age. But I have dis- 
proved all that. I have found that sound judgment 
is nothing more than the ability to weigh and judge 
facts in their relation to each other. is the 
basis of sound judgment. | am only thirty-two, but 
many times I have been complimented on having 
the judgment of a man of forty-five. I take no 
personal credit for this—it is all due to the way I 
trained my memory. 


* + + >% $ $% $ 


T are only a few of the hundreds of ways I 
have profited by my trained memory. No longer 
do I suffer the humiliation of meeting men I 
know and not being able to recall their names. The 
moment I see a man his name flashes to my mind, 
together with a string of facts about him. I always 
liked to read but usually forgot most of it. Now 
I find it easy to recall what I have read. Another 
surprising thing is that | can now master a subject 
in considerably less time than before. Price lists, 
market quotations, data of all kinds, I can recall in 
detail almost at will. I rarely make a mistake. 

My vocabulary, too, has increased wonderfully. 
Whenever | see a striking word or expression, I 
memorize it and use it in my dictation or conversa- 
tion. This has put a remarkable sparkle and 
pulling power into my conversation and busi- 
ness letters. And the >o part of It all 
is that I can now do my day's quicker and 
with much less effort, simply because my mind 
works like a flash and I do not have to keep stopping 
to look things up. 

All this is extremely satisfying to me, of course. 
But the best part of it all is that since my memory 
power first attracted the attention of our president, 
my salary has steadily been increased. "Ioday it is 
many times greater than it was the day Mac- 
donald got me interested in improving my memory. 

* * *& * * * * 


T Macdonald told me that eventful evening was 
this: "Get the Roth M Course." I did. That 


also show you how to develop a remarkable memory that 
they will gladly send the Course to you on approval. 


urse 
return it 
'ou find, 
lemory 


or you, merely send five dollars 


You have always wanted a good memory. Now you can 
haveit. Remember, you pa; no money unti you have proved 
that the Course will t you. You have everything to 
ain and nothing to lose by taking immediate action. So mail 

coupon before this liberal offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-122, 119 West 40th St., New York 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven lessons. 
I will either remail the Course to you within five days after 
its receipt or send you $5 in full payment of the Course. 
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If you will remember that these nerves 
have branches that supply the stomach 
and the lungs, you vill understand that 
any of these organs may be affected by 
disease of the other. Acute indigestion 
from overeating, especially when one has 
been overdrinking at the same time, may 
cause profound distress to the heart and 
sometimes death. Hence, the doctor’s 
strict injunction against overeating, or 
any other abuse of the stomach, if your. 
heart is laboring from trouble of its-own. 

Emotions will cause a change in the 
heart rate. Fear, pleasure, anger, rage, 
anxiety—all of these will increase its 
action, an effect that is soon over when the 
emotion ceases. Long continued mental 
strain, however, may produce heart ex- 
haustion. 

This article has been written in the 
hope that it may interest four kinds of 
people: First, those who have trouble 
with their hearts and know it. Second, 
those who have heart defects and do not 
know it. Third, those who think they 
have, but haven’t. And, fourth, those 
who haven’t and never think about their 
hearts at all. 

No matter to which of these groups 
ou may belong, most of the things that 
am going to say you know already, but 

even if they are known, perhaps what 
has gone before may help you to under- 
stand. them better, and see the reason for 
their constant reiteration. 

Heart defects are never made manifest 
until the heart breaks down under the 
strain. Then is not the timè for preven- 
tion. The time to prevent the breakin 
down is, obviously, before it has occurred. 
Suppose you have any or all of the follow- 
ing symptoms: Shortness of breath, 
slight, but more manifest upon exertion; 
pain around the heart at times; a pulse 
more rapid than normal; occasional 
fluttering tm the chest. They may be due 
entirely to trouble in the stomach or in 
some place remote from the heart. In 
other words, they may be functional and 
not organic heart symptoms. But fune- 
tional conditions may produce organic 


diseases of the heart if they are long con- 
tinued, because they throw an extra bur- 
den upon it. For this reason, the cause 
should be removed. To do so may require 
an entire change of life, the overcoming of 
such habits as the use of tobacco, coffee 
and tea, and especially, overeating. 

If the doctor tells you that you have 
valvular trouble, do not let this informa- 
tion worry you. Remember that you had 
it before you knew it, and that the telling 
has not made it any worse. But the 
knowledge that you have gained may pro- 
long your life many years, because you 
will know better how to avoid over- 
working your heart. 


ND now we come to the one who has 
heart trouble and who knows it, not 
only from what the doctor has told him 
but from sensations within himself. Ex- 
haustion of the heart muscle is at the 
bottom of all of our troublesome heart 
symptoms, and a muscle exhausted needs 
rest. Think what a tremendous amount 
of labor the heart is called upon to do, 
even under the most favorable conditions. 
Taking the average pulse at 72, the heart 
contracts 4,320 times an hour. If you 
should live to be three-score and ten, your 
heart will have expanded and contracted 
2,649,024,000 times. And if in all that time 
it had stopped for even a few seconds, 
your life's limit would have been reached. 
What is meant by rest, then, for a heart 
that must keep going? In each cycle of 
the heart beat there is a fraction of a 
second when the muscle rests and gets its 
nourishment from the blood. When the 
heart's action is increased above normal 
it is the rest period that is sacrificed. 

All of this implies that one who has 
an exhausted heart muscle should have 
absolute rest in bed, until the heart has 
recovered. It also implies that sleep is an 
essential, because the heart beats more 
slowly during sleep. It means that one 
should have mental rest, because un- 
pleasant emotions increase the heart 
action. Worry is as harmful as physical 
exertion. 


It may seem paradoxical to speak of 
exercise in heart disease, but exercise is 
possibly the next most useful means to a 
cure. Íf you have been in bed for some 
time because of an exhausted heart 
muscle, one day the doctor will tell you 
that you may get up, and shortly there- 
after he may prescribe certam mild 
movements to "get your blood circulat- 
ing." After rest has restored to the heart 
some of its reserve energy, exercise is a 
very important agent in completing the 
cure. It should be graduated, and never 
so strenuous or so long continued as to 
cause breathlessness, palpitation, a sense 
of tiredness, or pain. Vind some pleasant 
occupation for this exercise period. As 
soon as you are able, get out into the 
country. Study the flowers, the birds, or 
the trees. Or find something useful to do 
at home, if it is only minding the baby. 

As age advances upon us an added 
burden is thrown upon the heart be- 
cause of more rigid artery walls and 
higher blood pressure. This condition 
cannot be avoided but if may be post- 
poned, and especially we can keep from 
doing things which will add to the sum of 
the heart's labor. Here are a few “Don’ts” 
for those of middle age or beyond: 

Don't overload the stomach. Help 
digestion by taking proper food, properly 
cooked, enough but not too much, and 
chew it thoroughly. 

Don't drink too much at meals to dilute 
the digestive juices. 

Smoke none or little, because smoking 
increases the heart action. 

Don't hurry. A sudden spurt to catch 
a car may prove your undoing. 

Don't run up-stairs or up a hill. 

Don't worry. 

Don't lose sleep. 

Don't work too hard or too much. 

Don't play too hard. 

Don't turn. your mind inward and 
worry about your heart. Remember that 
it is not what is wrong with the heart that 
matters so much, as what it is able to 
do in spite of a handicap. Know your 
limitations, and live within them. 


"[S THAT Your Dummy—And is That You Hiding Behind'It?" This is the 
rather startling question asked next month by Dr. Frank P. Norbury, a well-known 


psychologist. 


It may give you a clue to the cause of some of your troubles. 


Does Marriage Clip the Wings of Youth? 


He jammed his cap over his eyes and 
almost ran away, not looking back, for 
she had closed the door at once. 

The audience does not know what 
goes on behind the lowered curtain: the 
haste, the anger, the laughter, the mis- 
takes, the accidents, the tragedies, the 
" striking" of boudoirs, the setting-up of 
palaces, a judicious touch of rouge, a 
dash of gray at the temples—they do not 
see this. They only read that between the 
prologue and Act One ten years elapse. 

Paul sensed something of this when, 
some nine or ten years later, he returned 
to Eastbrooke. The town seemed just 
the same, and that sameness made him 


(Continued from page 53) 


conscious of all the seas he had sailed, all 
the strange lands that had become as 
every day to him, all the sinister and 
generous and gallant men he had met, 
and all the tawdry and exotic and gay 
and sad and gallant women. Yet there 
was something restful in the old town's 
very commonplaceness, something whole- 
some and solid and reassuring. 

His parents still lived in the same 
shabby little house; but all his brothers 
and sisters were married, except the 

auche youngster he remembered as the 
Baby, and there were half a dozen little 
nieces and nephews. Marcia had married 
well and moved away, but he visited the 


rest in their modest cottages, where he 
was treated with a shy affection and 
much respect, for this elegant Paul had 
“been everywhere and done awfully well, 
you know." His sisters-in-law were quite 
overwhelmed with anxiety when he came 
to dinner. They apologized for every- 
thing, for not having the things he was 
doubtless accustomed to. 

His father, milder than ever, asked his 
opinion so respectfully, and his beaming 
mother, bustling proudly around him— 
things must be just so for the great, the 
wise, the wonderful Paul, My Son. 
Quarles had retired from his wanderings 
to a villa in Santa Barbara, and Paul had 
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WHAT I THINK OF 


ISM is the biggest thing 
that has come to the United 
States in many a year. With a 

record of 400,000 successes in England, 
this famous course in mind training 
has been Americanized at last, and is 
now operated by Americans in Amer- 
ica for American men and women. 
Pelmanism is neither an experiment 
nor a theory. For twenty years it has 
been teaching people how to think; how 
to use fully the senses of which they are 
conscious; how to discover and to train 
the senses of which they have been un- 
conscious. . Pelmanism is merely the 
science of thinking; the science of putting 
right thought into successful action; the 
science of that mental team play that is 
the one true source of efficiency, the 
one master key that opens all doors to 
advancement. 


England, Ireland, Scotland, Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, India, France, 
Italy, Holland and Russia—all have paid 
tribute to the dynamic effects of this 
time-tested, time-proved course in mental 
training. In response to overwhelming 
demands, the work is being extended to new 
countries, and by special appeal, the lessons are 
being put into Braile for the use of the blind. 


I heard first of Pelmanism during a recent 
visit in London. Its matter filled pages in every 
paper and magazine and wherever one went 
there was talk of Pelmanism. “Are you a Pel- 


manist?" was a common question. 


It was T. P. O'Connor who satisfied my 
ve me facts. By 1918 alone 

Pelmanists, figuring in every 
walk and condition of life. Lords ladies of 
high degree, clerks and cooks, members of 
Parliament, laborers, clergymen and actors, 
farmers, lawyers, doctors, coal miners, soldiers 
and sailors, even generals and admirals, were 
all Pelmanizing and heads of great business 
houses were actually enrolling their entire staffs 
in the interest of larger efficiency. 


The famous General Sir F. Maurice, describing 
it as a “system of mind drill based on scientific 
principles,” urged its adoption by the army. 
General Sir Robert Baden-Powell and Admiral 
Lord Beresford indorsed it over their signatures. 
In France, Flanders and Italy over 100,000 
soldiers of the empire were talking Pelmanism 
in order to fit themselves for return to civil life, 
and many members of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force were following this example. 


Well-known writers like Jerome K. Jerome. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Max Pemberton, the 
Baroness Orczy and E. F. Bensòn were writing 
columns in praise and interpretation of Pelman- 
ism. Great editors like Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll and educators such as Sir James Yoxall 
were going so far as to suggest its inclusion in the 
British ucational system. 


As a matter of fact, the thing had all the 
force and sweep of a religion. It went deep into 
life, far down beneath all surface emotions, 
and bedded its roots in the very centers of indi- 
vidual being. It was an astonishing phenomenon, 
virtually cofnpelling my interest, and I agreed 
gladly when certain members of Parliament 
offered to take me to Pelman House. A growing 


GEORGE CREEL 


enthusiasm led me to study the plan in detail, 
and it is out of the deepest conviction that | make 
these flat statements: 


Pelmanism can, and does, develop and strengthen 
such qualities as will-power, concentration, 
ambition, self-reliance, judgment and memory. 

Pelmanism can, and does, substitute "I will" 
for “I wish" by curing mind-wandering and 
wool-gathering. 

Viewed historically, Pelmanism is a study 
in intelligent growth. Twenty years ago it was 
a simple memory training system. 

The founder of Pelmanism had an idea. He 
went to the leading psychologists of England, 
and also to those of America, and said: “I have 
a good memory system. I think I may say that 
it is the best. But it occurs to me that there is 
small point in memory unless there's a mind be- 
hind it. You gentlemen teach the science of the 
mind. But you teach it only to those who come 
to you. And few come, for psychology is looked 
upon as ‘highbrow.’ Why can’t we popularize it? 

y can’t we make le train their minds just 
as they train their ies? Why can't you put 
all that you have to teach into a series of simple, 
understandable lessons that can be grasped by 
the average man with an average education?" 


And the eminent professors did it! Pelmanism 
to-day is the one known course in applied psy- 
chology, the one course that builds mind as a 
physical instructor builds muscle. 


It teaches how to develop personality, how to 
build character, how to strengthen individuality. 
Instead of training memory alone, or will-powcr 
alone, or reasoning power alone it recognizes 
the absolute interdependency of these powers 
and trains them together. 


]t is not, however, an educational machine 
for grinding out standardized brains, for it 
realizes that there are wide differences in the 
minds and problems of men. It develops indi- 
vidual mentality to its highest power. 


The course comes in twelve lessons—twelve 
"Little Gray Books." They are sent one at a 
time and the student fills out work sheets that are 
gone over, with pen and ink, by a staff of trained 
instructors. There is nothing arduous about the 
course, and it offers no great difficulties, but it 
does require application. Pelmanism has got to be 
worked al. 

There is no "magic" or "mystery" about it. 
It is not "learned in an evening.” You can 


take a pill for a sluggish liver but all the patent 


/ = By George Creel 


medicines in the world can't help a sluggish mind. 
Pelmanism is not a "pill" system. It proceeds 
upon the scientific theory that there is no law in 
nature that condemns the human mind to per- 
manent limitations. It develops the mental 
faculties by regular exercise, just as the athlete 


. develops his muscles. 


Brains are not evolved by miracles. Just as 
the arms stay weak or grow flabby, when not 
used so does an unexercised mind stay weak or 
grow flabby. 

Pelmanism is the science of Get There— 
getting there quickly, surely, finely! Not for men 
alone, but for women as well. Women in com- 
mercial pursuits have the same problems to over- 
come as men. Women in the home are operating 


- a business, a highly specialized, complex business, 


requiring every ounce of judgment, energy, self- 
reliance and quick decision that it is possible to 
develop. 

Talk of quick and large salary raises suggests 
quackery, but with my own eyes I saw bundles 
of letters telling how Pelmanism had increased 
earning capacities from 20 to 200 per cent. 
With my own ears | heard the testimony of 
employers to this effect. Why not? Increased 
efficiency is worth more money. Aroused ambi- 
tion, heightened energies, refuse to let a man rest 
content with “well enough." 

But Pelmanism is bigger than that. There's 
more to it than the making of money. It makes 
for a richer and more wholesome and more in- 
teresting life. 

One may utilize Pelmanism as a means of 
achieving some immediate purpose—financial, 
social, educational or cultural—but the ad- 
vantages of the training touch life and living at 
every point. (Signed) George Cree. 


Note.—In bringing Pelmanism to America, the 
needs of the United States have been considered 
at every point. Plan, methods and principles re- 
main the same, but American psychologists have 
Americanized the lessons and American instruct- 
ors, carefully trained in the course, will pass upon 
every work sheet. 

The course can be completed in three to 
twelve months, d ing entirely upon the 
amount of time devoted to study. 

Pelmanism guarantees nothing but what it can 
deliver. A written statement at the conclusion of 
the course, in which the student gives his word 
of honor that he has not received results, will 
gain an instant refund of fee. Whatever may 
have been your experience with other courses, 
Pelmanism will help you. 

“Mind and Memory” is the name of the book- 
let which describes Pelmanism down to the last 
detail. It is fascinating in itself with its wealth of 
original thought and incisive observation. It has 
benefits of its own that will make the reader 
keep it. It is free. Use the coupon or a postcard 
and send for it now—TO-DAY, or call personally. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 371, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Suite 371, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your free 
booklet, “Mind and Memory.” 


Name 


Address 


Am Feb. All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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been portioned a goodly little capital “to 
secte dos He didn't know just what 
he'd do. He wouldn't stay here, of course, 
just visiting his folks a while. It amused 
him to be treated thus as the distinguished 
visitor and, indeed, he rather felt the part. 
He asked after the Landers. “Oh, they 
moved away, let’s see, must be seven— 
eight years ago. I did hear where they 
went, but can’t seem to place it now. 
ulien? Oh, yes, that niece of theirs. 
t's see—she left ’em. Ran off or some- 
thing. Kinda flighty she was, seems like. 
Believe we heard she went on the stage, 
didn't. we, Mother? Kinda flighty, I 


guess. 

She really had. He had thought of her 
sometimes, with a tender, amused— 
curiosity. Vivid little creature—who had 
got his first man’s kiss. 

Then one day in the Eastbrooke “Trib- 
une”: 

Miss Julien Lescot, the well-known dancer, 
who formerly hailed from our town, will re- 
visit the scenes of her youth hereabouts this 
summer. She has taken a cottage at Lake 
Netain, where she will rest after a most suc- 
cessful vaudeville season. 


Lescot? A euphonious nom-de-guerre, 
as it were. But without doubt- Jule 
And vaudeville, acme of the banal. That 
was what her dreams had come to! Ex- 
hibiting herself—what a pity! And she 
had been so fresh and flowerlike—that 
night—in the moonlight. Poor child! 


HE HAD been admitted by a demure 
little maid, received by “Mrs. Mil- 
lard,” a pleasant lady of middle age and 
obvious respectability. The stage-mama, 
Paul thought, the paraded chaperon, and 
general factotum. 

“ Miss Lescot does not wish to be inter- 
viewed and can make no statement about 
plans for her next season. She intends to 
rest here quietly.” The lady was firm. 

'He was amused. “I am not a reporter, 
but an old friend of Miss Landers— 
Lescot. If my name could be mentioned 
to her—” ` 

He felt a decided superiority, a man 
of his experience was hardly to be flut- 
tered in meeting a star of vaudeville. Of 
course he had come in a friendly way, 
possibly a little curious. . She came 
in, assured, fashionable, in evident gor- 
geous health, frank, natural—charming. 

“Well, what do you think of this! You, 
old Paul Faxon! 1 thought you were in 
Kamchatka or Hindustan. And all 
growed-up and everything!" Her merry 
eyes, her boyish handclasp instantly de- 
molished that superiority. 

"You've grown up some, yourself! 
And now the well-known Mademoiselle! 
I couldn't resist paying my respects— 
with felicitations.” He bowed in his 
grandest manner. 

She made a little face. “You mean you 
were curious to see what color I'd dyed 
my hair. Confess, you had your tongue 
all fixed to say 'I can hardly believe that 
you were once that sweet little girl next 


oor. 

He laughed with her: “Of course I was 
curious, but my curiosity was not con- 
fined to your hair. You see, I've often 
thought of you, wondered whether life 
had—just what it had done for you." 

She looked at him in that half-veiled, 
slightly quizzical way he was to learn 
to expect from her. “I should now take 


the center of the stage, telling in throaty 
tones my bitter little story—tremolo voce 
—on attic rooms, hunger, toil, and perse- 
cution. T should hiss che awin price a 
poor gy-url pays for a vaudeville engage- 
Meni ae five hundred a week or sF 

“I understand that would be the proper 
thing.” He laughed, but he was not just 
at ease about it. 

“As a matter of fact,” she went on, “I 
happened to come into a few thousand 
dollars, was particularly well fed while I 
learned my entrancing (to me) profession, 
got my first engagement without any 
tremendous difficulty, and never accepted 
any dinner invitations if I didn't want to." 

* And—you have never—married?” 

“No. Mrs. Faxon well?" 

“My mother? Very, thank you.” 

“Mrs. Paul.” 

“T have been,” he declared gallantly, 
“absolutely true—to you.” She laughed 
as if she found the idea particularly ab- 
surd. “I could tell you something funny 
—if I dared.” . 

"Please dare." 

“Dast I? Oh, Paul, you were such a 
funny boy! You know, girls are so much 
older than boys, and you thought of me 
as a mere child when I was really heaps 
older than you. I understood you so well. 
The things you used to say about—” 

“What?” 

“Oh—marriage,” she chuckled. “I 
guess I’d better not, after all.” 

“Go on," he urged. “That’s not fair. 
Tell me." 

“No, I won't. I’ve changed my mind.” 
She looked away, and there crept up into 
her pearl-like skin a faint warm flush— 
apple-blossoms. He remembered the 
sweetness of it in her cheeks as he had 
awkwardly taken her hand that day to 
say good-by. His own very ears had 
burned because he could not help thinking 
of the night before, of her fresh lips. . . . 

“T shall make it the business of life," 
he declared, “to find out exactly what 
was so funny about that funny boy.” 


I? WAS pleasant having Julien there 
that summer. She liked tennis, and it 
was good sport swimming in the lake, and 
her little rose-garden was certainl 
ant on hot nights. Awfully sod. fellow, 
Julien, never getting sentimental nor fish- 
ing for compliments, really up to man's 
talk. You didn't have to worry about 
her not understanding, and she didn't 
have any mother eagle-eying your '"'in- 
tentions." And often he flew to Julien 
just for safety, after he began to notice 
that Tom's wife's sister was getting to be 
always on hand. 

She was a pretty, mild little girl who 
looked at Paul with deep, shy eyes, and 
Tom would tell him privately what a 
dandy girl Mabel was, so domestic— 
some fellow would be darned lucky to 

et her. And Paul would look distaste- 
ully around Tom's cluttered little house, 
at his nice, commonplace little wife in her 
blue calico dress, and then at Mabel, 
helping clear the messy table. Oh, the 
dull life of poor married folks! He thought 
of Lillian Stevenson and the little Trent 
girl and old Bridges's daughter and 
roaned at the perils of bachelorhood. 

ut so far he had managed. . .. 

Then his mother began asking Mabel 


over to "sit with her" and to stay to 


supper— Paul would be so glad." And 


pleas- | up 


he would have to see her home, walking 
slowly through the quiet moonlit streets. 
Then Grobably he'd dash out to Julien's 
—it wouldn't be later than ten—and 
she wouldn't be surprised nor flustered 
nor flattered.  She'd just say, “Hello! 
What'd you mean bothering in here this 
time of night? Want to make some 
orangeade?" 

Came an evening, though, when Julien 
had a caller, “an old friend,” Mr. Richard 
Westover, who said “Julien,” too, and 
had an irritating way of talking as if they 
had had so many experiences in common. 
He had come up to the lake for a few days 
—and kept staying on, and hangi 
around Julien. Paul was obliged to admit 
that he didn't care much for him—clothes 
too loud, too slangy, and his greeting 
Julien with, ‘Well, Ite old ippin P was 
simply disgusting. She didn t seem to 
mind, said Dick was an old dear, you 
could trust him with your pearls or your 
Pomeranian any day, and he'd 
awfully sweet to her in the early days. 


(CAME another evening when, as he was 

going into Julien’s, Dick was coming 
out. His good-natured face was rather 
white and his hat was over his eyes, but 
he stopped and held out his hand to Paul. 
“Well, good-by, Faxon. I’m off! Look 
me ip when you're in town." 

"Why, I thought you were staying 
longer," said Paul. e suddenly felt 
ashamed that he had treated Dick coolly. 

“Had to have my semi-annual try, you 
know. No go, so I'm off." 

* Try at what?" asked Paul, not mean- 
ing to ask it, either. 

“Oh, that.. . sweet kid in there. I can't 
seem to help. .. following her around." He 
laughed at himself. "I know I haven't 
any chance; but, poor boob, I keep coming 
back. Says she's never going to get mar- 
ried. But that’s guff, el course. 

He pulled himself together. “So long, 
Faxon! Guess I can catch the eleven- 
twenty.” 

Julien was turning over some music 
when Paul went in. 

“Oh, hello!" she said. ‘Don’t come in 
here looking serious. I want to be cheered 


He put down his hat and advanced to 
her. "Julien," he said without preamble, 
“will you marry me?” 

“Certainly not,” she returned promptly. 
“Who put that idea in your head?” 

“I’m serious," he said quietly. 

"Paul, you're horrid. I’ve had my 
heart bruised enough for one night. That 
old dear, Dick—it just breaks me all up. 
I suppor ou met him?" 

“ Dear, don't you understand?” 

She put down the music at that, and 
looked at him steadily, neither tenderly 
nor disdainfully, just contemplatively. 
And he saw of a sudden not just a very 
lovely girl but a woman with shadowed 
eyes who had seen—many cities and 
many men. 

“If only I didn't understand you so 
well," she said slowly. “Paul, don’t you 
remember, we were children foreiben 
And then—as now—you were thinking 
of yourself—and I—was thinking of you. 

“Dearest!” 

She smiled. “You didn’t, I think, real- 
ize how much you let me see of your heart. 
And you know that old saying—as the 
twig inclines the tree is bent." 
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" But what—” 

“This: You were afraid you'd love me. 
vou were afraid I could some way entangle 
you— you had so shrewdly appraised the 
poor state of matrimony. And you 
didn't purpose to give up all the beckon- 
ing adventures or sacrifice a single little 
thing —for any girl.” 


H* HEARD in puzzled surprise. “But, 
Julien! I was just a boy. What do 
you mean? You blame me for—” 

“I blame you for nothing. I am saying 
that you are that very boy grown into a 
man. Kiss me in the moonlight, yes; but 
help me with life? no. You know, Paul, 
we miss so much not by what we do but 
by being the sort of people we are. It 
isn't that vou want to face all the com- 
monplace everydays with me; no, I just 
happen to be the woman who has finally 
managed to get around your carefulness. 
It's just that you want to kiss me again 
in the moonlight!” 

Peu 
* Isn't it true? I was a shabby little 
girl, a burden on my poor relations. You 
can't know how much I wanted to be 
necessary to someone, to have someone 
interested in my dreams, in what hap- 
ened to me. I wanted you to be. Wasn't 
it silly of me? But you were afraid to be 
interested in me, the more afraid because 
I did have some charm for you. . . . And 
now you've come back, so superior to 
ordinary folks, to your poor brothers’ 
stuffy little houses and crying babies, 
congratulating yourself that you were too 
clever to let yourself in for such sordid 
existences. And I did have a hard time 
at first—I lied about getting money, and, 
what made it harder, was knowing that 
nobody—you—cared whether I went to 
the devil or not." 

His forehead was wet, as if she had 
struck him across the face. “I seem to be 
accused of some not very definite crime. 
Is it of not having offered myself on the 
altar of matrimony sooner? Am I—to 
take it that you are declining the honor 
of sacrificing yourself?” 

“I am declining the honor. I made up 
my mind some years ago that I would 
never marry a man who considered me 
something to buy or trap or be trapped 
by. He must simply want to live his life 
with me—whatever befalls us.” 

“I quite understand that you consider 
me incapable of—love." 

She had turned from him; now she 
made a gesture of dismissal, and without 
another word, he left the house. 

He thought bitterly that he resembled 
nothing so much as a toy balloon—with 
a puncture. He surveyed the remnant 
with dismay and humiliation, for he saw 
at last quite plainly the truth about him- 
self. He had placed his own comfort above 
everything else. He had thought himself 
smart because he had so carefully kept 
out of any human relation that might at 
all hamper this petty freedom he prized 
so highly. It was true that he had felt 
superior to Tom, who had been soft 
enough to let himself in for the regular 
nose-to-the-grindstone existence. And he 
^ad been afraid the girl Julien would 
twine herself around his heart—he had 
run half way around the world to bar her 
out. And then had used the memory of 
her to shield him from all other women. He 
saw that now, too. i 


e 

Everything had been easy for him. 
His association with Quarles had brought 
him a pleasantly exciting life and easy 
money. Å phrase from Quarles’s last 
letter struck him with new force: “I miss 
ou, my boy, more than I like to confess. 
hat’s where your dad has it over me. 
If I hadn’t chased so many rainbows I 

might have a son of my own.” 
ut every flying thought came home — 
to Julien. Why, indeed, should she be- 
lieve in his love? She thought it only a 
shameful, wanting, fleeting thing, impa- 
tient of bonds, incapable of loyalty. . . . 
, There was something oddly humble 
in his attitude toward Tom next day 
—honest, placid, commonplace Tom. He 


was leaving shortly, was there anything . 


he could do for Tom? Thanks, old man, 
but nothing. Paul was glad to see him 
so—happy. 
"Yes," Tom said, “things are going 
pretty good with me. Had a kind of a 
ad time some years back; but it’s all 
over now. Kind of restless and discon- 
tented, you know, Paul. Felt a little sore 
that I had to be the one to stick along 
with Dad: Wanted to go to college and 
be a professional man E some sort. Got 
to drinking a little. Then I met.Ruth. 
She was having a hard time to get along, 
nobody much to look out for her. So we 
got married. She took the kinks out of 
me pretty quick." -He laughed a little. 
“We sort of hoped you might take a shine 
to Mabel. She's a fine girl; but, I guess, 
maybe not just your sort. Well—starting 
out again, are you? Don't keep traveling 
too long, though, Paul.” 

He tried to stay away from Julien, and 
managed it for a couple of days, surren- 
dered then, and — 

“Miss Julien went to N'Yawk yestah- 
day aft'noon, sah, Mr. Paul. This here's 
her ad-dress—she done lef’ it foh the 


MBS- MILLARD received him a little 
coolly. She expected Julien any mo- 
ment. If Mr. Faxon cared to wait.... 

Julien took his presence calmly. “Oh, 
I didn't know you intended to come to 
New York now." 

“I didn't know you intended to come, 
either." f 

“Well, you know it's August, and | 
must think of next season.” 

“A long tour, you think?” 

“Not if I get Arthur Henderson to give 
me the Dancer in his production of ‘The 
Purple Jasmine.’” 

“T hope you get it. It will.be more 
convenient for me to stay in New York.” 

“What do you mean, silly?” 

“That 1 am going to be wherever you 
are—New York or Tucson or Tallahassee 
or Mukilteo. I know what you think of 
me, Julien. Probably I'll have a long row 
to hoe to change that opinion. But I'm 
going to hoe it. I’m vours, Julien, to the 
last ditch and the last drop of blood. I’m 
not asking anything of you, dear, now; 
but just give me another chance.” 

“I said nasty things to you, Paul, and 
I'm sorry. But vou won't like my pro- 
fession. You'll hate it. .You—". _ 

“ And vou think that will keep me from 
sticking? Well, I rather agree that it will 
make me writhe to share you with a 
vulgar, staring public. But I -deserve 
that, don't I? If only, Julien, vou don't 
quite hate me... ." 


“Oh, you'll soon be disillusioned,” she 
shrugged. 

„And so-—Julien became the Dancer 
(lightly clad) in the “Purple Jasmine." 
and Paul took a position in a firm in which 
Quarles had an interest. He heard men 
say. “Yes, Faxon's a good fellow, but he 
hangs after that dancer Julien Lescot.” 
Paul did not hate her dancing, for it seemed 
to him a sort of incense to Beauty, but 
he hated the way some people thought of 
it, of her. He was, though, beginning to 
understand so much. hen men said, 
“Id never marry a woman of the stage." 
. . « "I couldn't love a woman who did 
this or that;" when women said, ''/'Z 
never marry a man who gambled.” . . . “Z 
couldn't love a man who liked lemon-pie,"" 
or any of the absurd things people say-— 
Paul was learning to smile. Perhaps he'd 
rather Julien were not a dancer at whom 
all the world might look but—she was 
the woman he loved. What she did or did 
not do could not change that. 

With her he was always gently gay, 
but he was suffering, a deep, half-ecstatic 
pain; he might have claimed his own long 
ago, fought her battles, stood between 
her and this leering world, but because 
he had feared bonds so, he had—almost 
—lost her. 


ONE bitter white night he had brought 
her home from the theatre as usual, 
and she had been unusually silent. She 
let her furs slip off into his hands, and 
sank down on a divan. 

“Tired?” 


“Not painfully. I'm just -- thinking." 
“About what?” 
“ About-- us." 


“ Julien,” he murmured tenderly. 

She looked at him with a quizzical little 
smile. “You can certainly put an awful 
lot of things-—into that very ordinary 
name.” 

“It means a lot of things to me. You 
spoke a sweet one yourself.” 

“What?” 

«pss » 

“Paul, when I used to... skip a good 
many meals, and squirm in agents’ offices 
and ... listen to horrid talk in dressing- 
rooms, I hated you. For not letting your- 
self love me and . . . being with me just 
to hold onto, anyway, when life didn't 
scem to have anything for me but wal- 
lops." 

“Julien, for God's sake—” 

“Im not trying to hurt you, dear. I’m 
just grinning about r human nature. 

n't you see, if I'd married you then, 
how it would have been with us? You'd 
always have blamed me for keeping you 
tied when you wanted to go sailing away 
to see the world, and I'd always have 
blamed you for keeping me from a career. 
Love would have worn out, being a ball and 
chain on our longing feet. And nov, I've 
had my career and—and it isn't exactly 
my heart's blood, and you— Just being 
free isn't the greatest thing in the world, 
is it, Paul?" 

“Oh, my dear!” 

“Oh, Paul, I thought vou were never 
coming back, and when vou came vou 
were so horrid I was going to punish you 
with Jacob's seven years; but now [—" 

He had her at last in his arms. 

"[ think ['m all ready now... to have 
a little house somcs. here and be . . . just 


folks.” 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


Why Not Try 


Profit-Sharing 


in the Home? 
By A. K. W. . 


have made little festivals of all our 
holidays and anniversaries. More than 
two years ago we added another day to 
the list of those we celebrate. We call it 
the “ Day of Household Deliverance.” It 
marks our emancipation from the servant 
problem by a system that has saved us not 
only a snug sum of money but an even 
more precious wear and tear of nerves. It 
commemorates the start of our *' Kitchen 
Profit-Sharing Plan." 

I shall never forget October 1st, 1917. It 
was one of those days when everything 
seems to go dead wrong. In the middle of’ 
the forenoon Dicky—youngest of our 
three—gave his head a Verne bump. I 
had hardly got him quieted down when 
the postman brought the noon mail, with 
its usual quota of first-of-the-month bills. 
As I glanced at the grocer's statement I 
felt like adding my own tears to Dicky's. 

Shortly after luncheon, Maggie, our 
Scotch cook and general houseworker, in- 
formed’me that she had been offered three 
dollars a week more than we were paying. 
And she intimated that she would feel 
obliged to accept the offer unless we chose 
to meet it. Since Maggie was the only 
cook who, since the spring of 1915, had 
stayed with us longer than three months, 
the announcement did not cast any rain- 
bow radiance about my gloom. 

When Bob came whistling up the steps 
a little before six, I tried to put on a cheer- 
ful air; but it wasn't much of a go, I'm 
afraid. All during dinner I saw him watch- 
ing me curiously. As soon as Maggie had 
cleared away the dishes he sat down in the 
big willow chair and pulled me onto his 
knees. 

“Now tell me all about it, dear," he 
said; and I did. 

“Well, I guess the extra three dollars a 
week won't make or break us," he re- 
marked. 

“Oh, itisn’t just that,” I protested. “It’s 
everything. Our grocer’s bill last month 
was $87.35. The children’s clothing 
might as well be made of precious tapestry 
—as far as the price goes. Gas and elec- 
tric light bills are mounting every month. 
Even the god of luck seems against us. 
When Maggie was getting dinner to-night 
she knocked off the shelf six of those lovely 
plates Aunt Martha gave us—and broke 
them all. 

“I know it's tough, dear," said Bob 
soothingly. ‘But cheer up! The profit- 
sharing checks came through down at the 
plant to-day, and mine is for $811. I'll 
wave that at the wolf if he comes sniffing 
around." 

He took a cigar from his pocket, lit it 
and began to blow smoke rings in the gen- 
eral direction of the fireplace. 

“Say,” he suddenly burst out, "why 


ER since our marriage in the sum- 
mer of 1908 my husband and I 


don't you and Maggie start a profit-shar- 
ing plan in the kitchen?" 

“A profit-sharing plan in the kitchen!" I 
repeated. ‘‘ But how could we work it?” 

"Same as we do at the shop—that is, on 
the same plan,” said Bob. “Take what 
we call the lessened cost of production, for 
instance. That means getting more work 
out of the machines, saving wear and tear, 
and cutting down imperfect products. . . . 
Now apply that to your kitchen. You get 
all your groceries and meats and most of 
the other food things at Burton's, and 
Maggie does all the buying, doesn't she?" 

I said she did. 

*Well," Bob went on, "suppose that 
this month you allow Maggie $87.35, or 
whatever it was, to supply the table. Then 
make an agreement whereby you will split 
fifty-fifty with her every dollar that she 
saves over last month's expenses. Mag- 
gie's Scotch, and probably thrifty. That'll 
get her." 

"But suppose Maggie's Scotch thrift 
leads her to try to starve us?" 

“Have her show you every day a list of 
the things she is going to buy. You can 
see that she doesn't skimp. If she's in- 
terested, she can feed us al we need, and 
yet buy some things that are less expen- 
sive. But she probably will make her big- 
gest hit by cutting out waste, using up 
scraps, seeing that she doesn't buy bone 
when she pays for meat, and in those 
thousand and one ways that you women 
know about." 

“But nippes that prices of things keep 


going up. That will put the whole scheme 
out of joint.” 
“Not at all. Make a note of what the 


prices are during one month. Toward the 
end of the next month find out what 
changes have taken place. If prices have 
risen a certain per cent on the average, 
why, make your next month’s allowance 
just that much bigger.” 


FOR the rest of the evening we sat 
threshing out the various details of our 
plan. To provide for the entertainment 
of company I decided it would be fair to 
pay for the food on those occasions out of 
a special fund—that is, all the extra things. 

Ve talked over the problems of broken 
dishes, burned baking pans, soap left to 
soak, and those other little avoidable 
wastings which give wings to household 
expense money. 

“Tell Maggie that at the end of the 
year you will give her twenty-five per cent 
of what is saved in that kind of waste as 
compared with last year,” said Bob. “And, 
by the way, here's another point: What- 
ever Maggie's share of the profits may be, 
she'll appreciate them a lot more if she 
puts them in the savings bank instead of 
into fool little things that she really 
doesn't need. Suppose you promise her 
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It is Film that Mars 


and Ruins 


It is known today that the cause 
of most tooth troubles is a slimy film. 
You can feel it with your tongue. 


That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


The film is clinging. It enters crev- 
ices and stays. The tooth brush does 
not end it. The ordinary tooth paste 
does not dissolve it. So millions find 
that well-brushed teeth. discolor and 
decay. 
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Address onien 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a film combat- 
ant. Its efficiency has been amply 
proved by clinical and laboratory 
tests. Able authorities approve it 
and leading dentists all over Amer- 
ica are now urging its adoption. 


A Free Test to Every 


Home 


This new method is embodied in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
a 10-Day Tube is sent to everyone 
who wishes to prove its efficiency. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object of 
Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to 
day by day combat it. 

But pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful 
to the teeth. So pepsin long seemed 
impossible. But science has discov- 
ered a harmless activating method. 
And millions of teeth are now being 
daily brushed with this active pepsin. 

We urge you to see the results. 
They are quick and apparent. A 
ten-day test will be a revelation. 
Send the coupon for the test tube. 
Compare the results with old meth- 
ods, and you will soon know what 
is best. Cut out the coupon so you 
won't forget, for this is important 
to you. 5 
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Ten Days Will Tell 


Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using Pepsodent. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See 

i | how the teeth whiten as the fixed 
| 


film disappears. You will then 
. * know what clean teeth mean. | 


| tins of canned products. 
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| profit-sharing. 


that you will add ten per cent to her share 
of the profits, provided she puts them in 
the savings bank. That's a plan used by 
one fan T know of, and it works well." 

The next morning I went into the 
kitchen and had a long heart-to-heart 
talk with Maggie. 

“This is a business arrangement be- 
tween you and me," I said. “Were going 
into partnership to fight the high cost of 
living, and the better we work together the 
more we're both going to make." 

Soon I could see her catching my en- 
thusiasm, and before we had finished she 
was suggesting ways of saving that i had 
not evén thought of. 

When the bills for October came in I 
found that our food supply scale had been 
cut from $87.35 to $74.18. Maggie’s 
share was $6.59, and my 10 per cent bonus, 
that was to accompany it to the savings 
bank, made the total $7.25. 

In the meantime, however, prices of 
foodstuffs had been climbing. After mak- 
ing notes at the grocery store, examining 
market reports in the newspapers, and 
talking things over with Maggie, I settled 
on $92 as the allowance for November. 


"His meant, of course, that $92 now had 
the same purchasing power in our little 
scheme as $87.35 had had the previous 
month. The only fair way I could see was 
to hold the $87.35 as a permanent scale, 
and figure out each month's allowance, as 
long as the plan operated, in terms of how 
much money it would take to buy the 
things that had cost us $87.35 in Septem- 
ber, 1917—the month before we turned 
our faces down the Road of Thrift. To 
have matched one month against a previ- 
ous “profit-sharing” month would have 
been to rob Maggie of the real reward of 
her continued providence. 

To both of us the new plan had become 
almost a game. I could not see that our 
table suffered under the new régime, but 
I did notice that the kitchen garbage can 
was having its former menu slashed right 
and left. 

The high spot of the second month came 
when the November gas bill was less than 
half its former size. It seemed that Mag- 
gie had found somewhere directions for 
making a fireless cooker for fifty cents. 
She promptly proceeded to do so. The 
emaciated gas bill was a direct result. 

Maggie's aroused frugality made another 
important discovery. Formerly, she had 
bought small jars of olives, pickles, peanut 
butter and mayonnaise dressing; small 
bottles of flavoring extracts, and small 
She found out 
now that to buy the same things in larger 
containers meant getting more for one's 
money. And she also learned the advan- 


| tage of buying nifiny things in bulk in- 


stead of in small fancy packages. 

The second month our plan was in op- 
eration the grocer's bill came to an even 
$76. This meant that $16 of the allow- 
ance was saved. Maggie’s share, with the 
bonus tacked on, amounted to $8. 

In the two years of our experiment that 
ended when the bills were rendered No- 
vember Ist, 1919, we saved $517 through 

Maggie’s portion—plus 
her bonus—was $285.35, all of which is 


| drawing four per cent interest in the sav- 


ings bank. E 
And last, but not least, Maggie avers 
that she's going to stay with me for life! 
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Has anyone ever told you that, in one respect, you 
are as rich as Rockefeller—as well off as Schwab and 
J.P. Morgan? Well— you are. 

When you were born Nature deposited to your 
credit in the Bank of Life a great big ample capital 
of— TIME. 

You have all the Time there is—twenty-four hours 
each day. In that one thing, you're as rich as the 
wealthiest man in the world. 

And mark well, you can exchange Time for 
Money, but all the wealth in the world won't bu uy. 
one additional second for a man. If it woul 
billionaires would be fighting on your doorstep, 
bidding fabulous sums for a bit of your time added 
to their span of life. 

You can trade your Time for anything the world 
holds. 

If you want Money—Success—just invest a little 
of your Time properly and the reward is yours. 

A few of the spare evening hours, now idled or 
wasted away, will bring you back avails knowledge 
— Specialized Training. You can easi ly acquire these 
things that bring you more money and human hands 
can’t take them away from you. 

No sensible man aspires to be enormously wealthy. 

But every fellow who has a drop of real, red blood, 
and is concerned for the comfort and well being of 
those near and dear to him, does want to progress 
—make enough money to be independent. 

Ex-President Taft said to me one night at dinner, 
“The men you serve are in earnest." 

Certainly they are. They have to be earnest in 
their desire to progress before they ever get in touch 
with us. And only the man who is earnestly de- 
sirous of exchanging a little of his spare Time for a 
greater Success ever gets his name on our rolls. 

The old business idea was to judge a man's ability 
by the number of grey hairs in his head. Experience 


Do you know that you're wealthy? 


was then gained only through the actual doing of 
things over a long period of years. 

The new way—the modern way— judges a man by 
what's in his head— not by the color of his hair or 
the length of his beard. - 

This is owing to the fact that Specialized Training 
gives you quic ly the boiled-down, worth-while ex- 
perience of other men. In a few months of La Salle 
training you can assimilate and be ready to use the 
knowledge that it formerly took years to acquire. 

La Salle Extension University has given over a 
hundred and eighty-five thousand men the short cut 
to the kinds of Specialized Training which command 
big salaries. 

Listen to this report; hundreds like it come to us 
every day: "Salary raised 600%.” Did that man 
invest his Time wisely when he took up La Salle 
Training? 

Another member reports: "My investment in 
La Salle Training pays me 2500% a year." 

And it isn't work. Once you begin investing 
Time this way, you'll find it the most fascinating 
thing in the world, simply because the actual study 
is alive and interesting and the increased earning 
resul s it brings are so large and immediate. 

Your Time belongs to you and what you do with 
it is none of my business. 

But I do know and say that La Salle can make 
you what you want to be if you'll give us a little of 
your Time and follow the hundred and eighty-five 
thousand leaders who have blazed the way for you. 

Write today. Tomorrow means never. 


President, La Salle Extension University, a« Chicago, Illinois 


La Salle Extension University 


—'"' Brings Opportunity to the Door of Every Ambitious Man” 


—THE UNITED STATES MAIL MAKES IT POSSIBLE 


The day of vain regrets for educational 
opportunities lost or neglected in early youth 
has passed. The United States Mail brings 
to your front door the specialized training 
La Salle offers. 

Without taking away from your evenings at 
home, experience acquired in daytime work 
can be capitalized and made to blossom into 


more money for you and your family — much 
more cunas if ue experience of thousands 

counts at all. he experimental stage has 
long since e d It is a proven method and 
offers you a path to promotion that has been 
trodden smooth by the footsteps of over 
a hundred and eighty-five thousand other 
ambitious men who have found success the 
La Salle way. 


—GET MEASURED FOR MORE PAY 


Red lies Opportunity. It needs only action pense or obl: pen - catalog, full particulars 

our part to turn it into Money Study and the book, Years’ Promotion in 

hel ist of courses and service on the coupon One,” which ot init is worth real money, 

below. Check with an X the department Getting in touch with La Salle is nothing 

which interests you most. sign your name and more or less than getting measured for more 
mail the coupon. We will send without exe pay, Are you ready? 


for instance— 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR says: 


“I want men to come to me with a 
decision, not for a decision.” And 354 — — — ——— ——L—————————L——————————— 
La Salle trained men are doing theif own 5 LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 233-R Chicago, Illinois 
thinking in the ARMOUR plants today. ! “The Largest Business Training Institution in the World” 
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All Musical 


Instruments 
With Complete Outfits 


Free 
Trial 


A New Plan. Wurlitzer will send you any 
musical instrument you wish for, of the finest 
quality, with a complete outfit of everything 
f need, for a full week's trial in your own 

ome. No obligation to buy. If you decide to 
keep it pay in small monthly sums. Wurlitzer 
makes complete outfits cost little more than 
instrument alone. You get factory price on 
everything. 


(ER 


Outfits include handsome carrying case, velvet 
and plush lined; self instructor, instruction 
aids; all attachments and extra parts, books 
of musical selections, etc. 


Wurlitzer plan gives you everything you need 
at once, on free trial and on easy payments, 
and at a tremendous saving, Wurlitzer is 
the largest musical firm in the world today. 
Wurlitzer musical instruments are standard 
of the world. Buy the Wurlitzer way. Send 
| for the instrument you wish on trial and 
W urliseer judge for yourself. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


Outfit 
A few cents a day will P. for your instru- 
ment. Have it now and enjoy it while you 
make the easy monthly payments. These 
Complete Outfits are ready. Send for yours 


on free trial. 

Violin Clarionet Mandolin Banjo Guitar 
et Piccolo Tenor-Banjo Ukelele 
ophone Flute Banjo- Hawallan- 

Trombone Bugle Mandolin 3ultar 

Mellophone Fife Banjo Ukelelo Viola. 

Trap Drum Guitar Banjo Cello 


Beautiful New Catalog Free 
Write For It Today 


Full details of all instruments and outfits and details 
of free trial and easy paymerft offer. Illustrated in 
color. More pictures and more information about 
musical instruments than in any other book published. 
A veritable musical encyclopedia. Free, no obligation, 
Send for catalog today. 

` 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1052 


117 E. 4th Street 329 S. Wabash Avenue 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1052 
117 E. 4th St.. Cincinnati, 0. — 329 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 


Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color and 
full description of the Wurlitzer Complete Outfits and de- 
tails of the free trial and easy payment offer. 


Nate LL e creen a dS 
Addrtss —  — ica a uam URS ONE 


^ (Musical instrument ü in m which jT am m aeia ‘nterested) — 
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We Prove 
You May Hear Clearly 


at Our Expense 


OR the past 15 years we 

have offered to ship the 
famous Acousticon to anyone 
afflicted with deafness, for ten 
days' trial at home, amid fa- 
miliar surroundings, without 
expense, deposit or other obli- 
gation and with the distinct 
understanding that we expect 
and desire it to be returned 
unless it thoroughly recom- 
mends itself. 


One of 1.600 churches with Acouaticon installed for Students usii ti in New York State 
the Deaf oí " A y "a ina for the ‘the Deaf 


400, 000 Acousticon Users 


HERE are now nearly 400,000 Acousticons in use, all sold on this 

principle, and letters are now in our files from practicing physicians, 

prominent attorneys, directors of corporations, professors of colleges 
and others prominent in almost every line of endeavor, stating, without 
reserve, that only with the assistance of the Acousticon can they successfully 
continue their vocations. 


If you are hard of hearing, you have embarrassing moments, perhaps even more serious 
problems arising therefrom, and the sure way to arrest its progress is to keep your ears 
active. You take absolutely” no risk in accepting 


THE FAMOUS ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit— No Expense 


AFTER you have tested it amid familiar surroundings —at home and in business — it will be 
entirely for you to decide whether to keep or return it. 


And remember, please, that the Acousticon has patented features which cannot be duplicated. 
So no matter what your experience may have been, send for your free trial of the Acousticon 
now, while you have it in mind. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1333 Candler edd New York 


cin pte x SALT LAKE CITY Farrington Ser e IN WE em. South Denman LE NO 3 
ington Service, 1 e 
ATLANTA” 1816 Third National Bank Bafiding SEATTLE- Seattle Optical Co., 716 Second Avenue ANILA Electrica 
ST. LOUIS-James R. Bettia, 329 Odd Fellows Building. j 
SYRACUSE-—Clover- White Optical Co. 324 University Block XICO, . F. MEXIC PY B. Cleveland, LaCasa Calpini, 


WORCESTER -J. C. Freeman & Co., Main Street San cisco ? 
^ i MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA Lamson Store Service Co. , Ltd. 
8- 93 
^ E EHA ei? Commonwealth Bu THE ACOUSTICON IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES Collins Street 


MILAN. ITALY Vittorio Moyse, 1 via Castello 
d Gd oe? Bir Monadnock Building ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA Lamson Store Service Co., Ltd. OSAKA. JAPAN: Katnure Yoshida Shoten Osaka Offce 18, 
: lotiietos & Nada:idas; Ploctonaa "namidoori, Nishi- 
cum ae De BRISHANE. AUSTRALIA - Lameon Store Barrie Co. 113 PERNAMIICO, BRAZIL- Samuel Pontual, Jr., Raa 18 de 
ACOUSTICON U. $. AGENCIES 
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BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE—Mesars. Moes & Co., 1260 inerent 
venida de Mayo SHANGHAI, CHINA” Alex Ross & Co... 12, Hankow Road 
CHRISTCHURCH, N. Z.—John R Proctor, 210 High Street S “Lamson Store Service 
COPENHAGEN. DENMARK-W. Demant, Vesterbrogade 22 ma Daking Aae AIA Co., Ltd., 
HAVANA, CURA - Folch, Arango & Chase, O'Reilly 102 TOK KIO. J PAN- Katsuye Yoshida, 20 Hasegawacho, Nihon- 
Mec P HOLLAND U. S. Trading Gorporation, 47 St Annastraat, on 

ED Fisher, 207 Oregon Butlding TORONTO. CANADA - T. Eaton Co., Lid. 

unningLam, 11 Washington Street HONG KONG—Alex Rosa & Co., City of Victoria VERA CRUZ, MEXICO Sra E ED DeNicholas, Sacre. 
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First On Her List 


The selection of soap for the toilet or bath is a matter of 
importance. That is why the discriminating woman 
places RESINOL SOAP first on her shopping list. 


Most any soap will remove dust or 
dirt, but Resinol Soap does more—it re- 
freshes and stimulates while it cleanses. 
Yet it contains no harsh drying alkali or 
artificial coloring, and can be used with 
confidence on the most delicate skin. 

It helps to overcome roughness, red- 


ness, clogged pores, blotches and other 
skin defects, because it contains the well- 
known soothing, healing Resinol proper- 
ties. 

For baby’s bath Resinol Soap cannot 
be excelled, as it tends to prevent chafing 
and to keep the delicate skin healthy. 


RESINOL SHAVING STICK gives a 
creamy soothing lather which makes 
the use of after-shaving preparations unnecessary. 


Sold by all druggists and toilet goods dealers. 
Trial free. Dept. 3-K. Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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The costliness of rugs today makes advisable their 
careful preservation. Frequent and thorough clean- 
ing prolongs their years of usefulness and beauty. 
Such cleaning consists of three essentials: Beating— 
to dislodge destructive embedded grit; Sweeping 
—to straighten crushed nap and detach stubborn 
clinging litter; Suction-cleaning—to remove surface 
dirt. Only The Hoover combines all three. And it 
is the largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


Jhe HOOVER 


It Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans 


THE Hoover SUCTION SWEEPER COMPANY 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners 
North Canton, Ohio Hamilton, Canada 
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Whatthe small packers say 


IBEPRHUTETREERTTL LITTLE LIEU 
UNNIN A A NR TAC ST ATAUN AANA TT ATTA 


about meat competition 


During a recent hearing,a number 
of the smaller packers were asked 
for their opinions of competition 
in the meat industry. » 
The following quotations, we be- 
lieve, are typical of the feeling 
throughout the entire meat pack- 
ing industry. 


Michael Ryan, President of the 
Cincinnati Abattoir Company, said: 
"I have been a competitor of the 
large packers for the last 40 years, 
and I have never found a disposi- 
tion on their part to crush com- 
petition. . . . They have concealed 
nothing nor attempted any unfair 
practices." 


T. Davis Hill, Vice-President 
Corkran, Hill & Company, Incor- 
porated, Baltimore, ásserted that: 
“The big packers cannot control the 
market for the reason that there 
are too many outside packers. . . . 
Some days the small packers make 
the market for the big packers. 
We have no fear of the big packers’ 
competition. . . . . The large 
packers have never tried to under- 
sell us or drive us out of business.” 


G. H. Nuckolls, President of the 
Nuckolls Packing Company, Pueblo, 
Colorado, said: "So far as profits 


go, my comipany has made alarger 
percentage on its turnover than 
any of the so-called Big Five." 


J. C. Dold, President of,the Jacob 
Dold Packing Company, Buffalo, 
New York, testified: "I recall no 
instances where we were ever 
hampered by any packer in the 
contro] of any stock or in the 
purchase of our supplies at com- 
petitive market prices." 


JohnJ. Felin, President John J.Felin 
Company, Packers, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: "I have known all the packers 
for years and have never seen any 
unfair dealings on their part. I 
know of no methods that have been 
adopted by any of them that were 
unjust, unfair or monopolistic.” 


There is probably no business in 
America more keenly competitive 
than the packing industry, and 
none that serves the public on a 
smaller margin of profit. 


Swift & Company's profits dur- 
ing the first eight months of our 
present fiscal year have averaged 
two-fifths of a cent on each 
pound of meat and all other 
products sold. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Robbins & 


Drawing from a photograph showing a special 
production being filmed at Vitagraph studios 


The Unfilmed Stars & 
of the Movies 


The American Magazine 
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Vitagraph, always a leader in the motion 
picture industry, has been a pioneer in devel- 
oping mechanical equipment for the production 
of the finished films of the ‘‘silent drama." 


And the story of the part played by Robbins 
& Myers Motors in this development is one in 
which we take wholesome pride. 


At the very start of the industry, Mr. Albert 
E. Smith, president and directing genius of 
Vitagraph, foresaw that the success of their 
productions would depend upon the quality of 
work done in the developing and reproduction 
processes as well as upon the work of the artists 
in the studios. 


Consequently, he caused to be designed and 
perfected a series of ingenious machines—and 
to power this mechanical equipment he selected 
Robbins & Myers Motors. 


* Few classes of work require the depend- 
ability in power equipment which is so vitally 
important here," says Mr. A. Ross, head of 
Vitagraph's mechanical department. 


“The first Robbins & Myers Motors we 
installed nearly fifteen years ago are still in con- 
stant service; and we have never spoileda single 
picture through a failure in the operation of our 
mechanical equipment. R&M Motorsare the 
unfilmed stars of the Vitagraph studios."' 


Power users, manufacturers of motor-driven 
devices and those who use them—have found 
that the R&M name plate on a motorisassurance 
of dependable and lasting power. Look for the 
R&M name plate when you buy a motor or 
motor-driven device. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-three Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Pioneering Progress 
With Pneumatics 
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N explaining why he is arranging to replace all the remaining solid tires on his 

motor trucks with pneumatics, Mr. Henry Fowler, Treasurer of the Case-Fowler 
Lumber Co., Macon, Ga., writes: “Our trucks on Goodyear Cord Tires carry capacity 
loads of timber through mud and sand usually impassable to our solid-tired trucks. 
Indeed, the trucks on the Goodyear Cords frequently have pulled the solid-tired trucks 
out of mire and sand in which they have become stuck. Your pneumatics not only 
reduce fuel consumption and upkeep generally while increasing our daily trips, but they 
are particularly fitted for our rough work by reason of their downright toughness.'* 


HILE the business man quoted above and many others 

\ Y have been demonstrating the advantages of the perfected 

pneumatic truck tire, Goodyear has developed proof of an 
extraordinary nature. 


Since April 9th, 1917, the Akron-to- Boston Express has been 
running night and day carrying Goodyear freight on pneu- 
matic tires over its 1,500-mile highway circuit. 


More recently the Akron-to- Cleveland Freight Line and the 
Goodyear Heights Busses have been adding to the evidence 
of cord pneumatic efficiency for all-year transport. 


These extensive undertakings have sprung from the belief of 
Goodyear engineers in the eventual widespread adoption of 
pneumatics to free motor trucks of solid tire handicaps. 


They have followed the original development of the Goodyear 
Cord construction, begun years ago, on which the whole 
practicability and every virtue of pneumatic truck tires is based. 


They have been the means of exhaustive tests of Goodyear 
Cord Tires for trucks, also Tubes, Rims, Repair Materials, and 
others’ engine pumps and air gauges made in collaboration 
with Goodyear engineers. 


Now the cost data, developed by these pioneer fleets of 
pneumatic-shod highway trucks and busses may be obtained 
by writing to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, at 
Akron, Ohio. i 


CORD TIRES 
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Westclox Big Gen -just tell him when 


AYBE you swear at him 

some mornings when 

you’d give anything in the world 
for forty winks more! 

But, after all, you swear by 
him because he’s only carrying 
out your own orders and calling 
you exactly when you say. 

And isn't that what you want? 
A clock that takes time serious- 


ly; that lets you sleep right up 
to the last tick; and then keeps 
good time all day. 

Right there's the reason why 
Westclox alarms have so many 
friends: they run and ring on 
time. Why shouldn't they? 
Every Westclox has that same 
good construction that got Big 
Ben up in the world. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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ONEY FRED SWEET 

THE LAST THING I WOULD PART WITH ; 
1st Prize—Just an Old Cashmere Shawl E. E. B. 
2d Prize—The Last Throw of the Dice R. H. E. 
3d Prize—Reliving Sixteen 

LOOK OUT—NOT IN: A CURE FOR SELF-PITY 

WHAT MY BOSS TAUGHT ME ABOUT MARRIAGE C. 

THE FAMILY'S MONEY. How I Manage on $30 a Week M. 


. G. 
. W. 
. C. 
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BEFORE the days of Ivory Soap, a bright, 


clean face often meant tears and a smart- 


ing skin. 


But now— 


Ivory Soap washes tender little cheeks with 
lather as velvety and, gentle as thistledown. 
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Another Step Forward 


UST as women, 41 years 

ago. were surprised and 
deiughted with Ivory Soap 
women today are surprised and 
delighted with the new Ivory 
Soap Flakes. These snowlike 
flakes of genuine lvory Soap 
bubble, in warm water, to 
“Safe Suds in a Second” for 
laundering fine woolens and 
silk fabrics, Excellent too, for 
the shampoo. You can obtain 
a sample package, free, with 
directions for laundering fine 
fabrics without rubbing, by 
sending your name and address 
to Dept. 18-C The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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F ALL the wealth in this country 

which is known as “capital” were to 

be divided among all the people, how 

much would each person receive? 

Would you be richer or poorer by 
such a division? 

If the money which is paid annually for 
the use of this capital in industry were to 
be taken from its owners, and given, in- 
stead, to the wage earners, by how much 
would their income be increased? 

There is a widespread belief that the 
workers, as distinguished from the em- 
ployers, have not been getting a fair 
division of what is produced in industry. 

The radicals are telling workers to take 
over the industries and run them “for 
their own benefit.” They declare that 
their share would then be far greater than 
it is under the present system. 

There is nothing more important than 
to get at the truth about this matter. For 
no one will deny that the best state of 
society would be that which afforded the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

We must realize at the outset that there 
are capitalists of all degrees. The man 
who owns a single bond, or who has a 
hundred dollars in the savings bank, or 
has bought a single share of stock in a 
company, or owns his own little store, or 
his stock of goods, no matter how small, 
is “a capitalist.” 

Any money which is employed in indus- 
try or business is active capital. Profits 
are the amount which remains after the 
other expenses of an industry or a busi- 
ness have been paid. They are the share 
which goes to the people who have put 
their money to work in the enterprise. It 
is paid to them in the shape of interests 
on notes and bonds, and as dividends on 
capital stock. 

f we are going to do away with private 
capital altogether, you will have no more 
right to own one bond, or one share of 
stock, than another man will have to own 
a thousand. If you deny that anything 
shall be paid for the use of money, you 
will have to give up any return on your 
own savings. 


But perhaps you have not saved any- 
thing! All you have is the salary, or the 
wages, you receive. And you think this 
income of yours will be very much greater 
if the people who have saved money and 
invested it should get nothing in return, 
and the profits which now go to them 
should be divided among the workers. 

On this point I am going to quote a man 
who has made a careful investigation. 
Professor Willford I. King, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, a few years ago 
published a book called “Wealth and In- 
come of the People of the United States.” 
He used government figures in arriving at 
his conclusions. 

Professor King found that if all the 
profits which now go to pay interest and 
dividends were to be divided among all 
the wage earners, in proportion to the pay 
they are receiving, each man would get 
not more than twenty-five per cent more 
than his present income from his labor. 

Of course if he has saved money and 
invested it, he would lose the income from 


that; and this loss might wipe out the. 


gain in his salary or wages. 


JUST what you could do with your sav- 
ings is not clear, if nobody paid any- 
thing for the use of money. But if you can 
conceive it possible that money could be 
used without giving any return for it, that 
all profits could be added to wages, the 
result must nevertheless seem disappoint- 
ing to the people who have been thinking 
that such an arrangement would give the 
mare earners a great deal more. 
he plain truth is that each one would 
receive not to exceed a fourth more than 
he now gets. If you have $20 a week now, 
you would have $25 then; and so on. 
rofessor King says this is an extreme 
rather than a moderate estimate. 
Professor David Friday, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has made a similar 
study of incomes. He found that the 
average wage in the chief industries in 
1918 was about $1,350 a year. He also 
found that if all interest and dividend 
payments, that is, the amount paid for 


the use of capital, were divided among all 
the workers in these industries, their 
average wage would be increased by about 
$330 per year. This agrees with Professor 

ing’s estimate, which was based on pre- 
war figures. 

Professor Friday adds significantly that 
the average wage would increase by $330 
a year—provided no decrease in the prod- 
uct of industry was brought about by this 
confiscation and distribution of profits. 


UT such a decrease would inevitably 

come. If all private savings were 
seized and put into industry without 
giving the owners any return for the use 
of their money, people would naturally 
hide whatever they were able to lay by. 

If, by your energy, ability, and thrift, 
you were able to save part of your wages 
or salary, would you let somebody have it 
to use for nothing? No; you would keep 
it yourself, as you would have a perfect 
right to do. 

our common sense will tell you what 
would be the effect of this idleness of 
money. Your savings are your surplus. 
Capital is simply the accumulated savings 
of all the people. But capital which does 
not work, money which lies idle, is of no 
benefit to anybody. 

A bag of gold pieces, or a package of 
bills, hidden away in a box, might as well 
be a bag of pebbles, or a bundle of waste 
paper, so far as its present value to the 
people is concerned. 

hat would become of the industries 
which pay us our wages and our salaries, 
if people refused to put their savings into 
those industries? Business must have 
capital. The merchant must have money 
to buy his goods. The manufacturer must 
have money in order to build his plant and 
install his machinery. Where are they 
going to get this money if nothing is to be 
paid for its use? You won't let him have 
yours. Your neighbor won't give up his 
savings. You can see for yourself what 
the result would be. 

You will have to admit that something 
must be paid for the use of money. But 
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Teu may think that the amount paid has 
een too great; that the human workers 
should receive more than threc fourths of 
the total product of industry." ' 
That is a subject which ‘eben studied 
by the best minds in the country. Many 
attempts are being made to establish a 
standardized ‘“‘fair profit” .arrangement 
which will meet the complex conditions 
of business. There are many difficulties to 
be overcome. And again your common 
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even they would laugh at it. If one man 
can do something which other men cannot 
do, or can do it better than most men can, 
nothing can prevent that man’s services 
being sought. No matter where we work, 
we know that it is to our advantage to 
have capable men managing the business. 

But although we do recognize this, a 
great many people complain because they 
think the heads of business are paid too 
much. They hear of the high salaries 


the basis of their ability. A man who has 
doubled the business of his organization 
attracts notice and is worth more money. 
Other organizations want to get him, for 
the very reason that they want 
their business doubled. 

Imagine what it means to a business 
which has aggregate transactions of per- 
haps $100,000,000 a year. A competent 
executive at its head may easily gain 
millions to the organization; and an in- 


sense will make you appre- 
ciate how far from easy the 
problem is. 

For example, suppose you 
have saved $5,000 and have 
put it to work for you in a 
certain factory. You have 
studied the matter carefully. 
You believe that the plant 
turns out a product which 
will be in demand and that 
the men at its head are 
honest and capable. 

You find that your judg- 
ment has been good. The 
factory is managed well, the 
business grows and is pros- 
perous. Because its mana- 

ers are hard workers and 

ave unusual ability—just 
as you thought—the profits 
are such that you receive 
perhaps 10 per cent on the 
money you invested. The 
chances are that you might 
object if you were told that 
a "fair profit" was only 6 
per cent, and that therefore 
you could not have more 
than that. 

I am not saying that this 
would not be a just arrange- 
ment. I am merely sug- 
gesting that you yourself 
might claim that it wasn't. 
And I make this point only 
to show that the question 
of the adjustment of profits 
is a complicated one. 

-It is only the people who 
have nothing to lose, and 
who think they have every- 
thing to gain, who profess 
to find these problems sim- 
ple. To the thrifty man, 
who has saved even a few 
hundred dollars, there are 
many things to be con- 
sidered. 


"THERE is another theory 
advanced by some peo- 
ple, which is even more 
difficult to accept. This is 
the theory that everybody 
should receive the same pay, 
no matter what he does. 
Under the system these 


The Combined Pocketbook 
is Not so Fat as You Think 


VERYBODY wants a higher income. Fine! A 
laudable ambition! But don’t get the idea you 
can pick it off the trees. 

Just now the human race is on one of its periodical 
“bats,” during which it has the foolish idea that it can 
get something for nothing. The notion is abroad in the 
world that you can arbitrarily ask for almost any kind 


of an increase in income—and get it. 


But this is just where the error lies. There isn’t as 
much wealth and combined income in the world as we 
imagine. And if we don’t all get busy and go to work 
pretty soon there will be a whole lot less to fight over 
than there is now. 

I know a corporation having 2,000 employees, where 
the average pay of all employed is about $1,300 a year— 
or $25 a week. Nobody in the entire establishment gets 


less than $12 a week. Most of the employees get from 
$20 to $25. A few of the managing officials get good- 
sized salaries. The general manager gets $20,000 a year. 


Perhaps ten others get an average of $10,000. The 
profits of the business are about $600,000 a year. Now 
suppose that $600,000 should be taken away from the 
stockholders entirely and divided among the employees. 
It would give each an increase in pay of only $6 a week. 
Surely not a large sum. | 

Now suppose, in addition, you took the general man- 
ager and his ten $10,000 associates and threw them out. 
And suppose you took their combined salaries ($120,000 
a year) and divided the money up with the workers. 
That would give each an increase of only $1 a week! 
Of course, the fact of the matter is that without some 
return to the stockholders and some higher salaries for 
skilled managers you wouldn’t have any business at all. 
The whole thing would blow up and all of the 2,000 em- 
ployees would be on the street. 

Think this over carefully. Study the concern you are 
connected with. Figure out where your best chance 
lies. Suppose you were with the company I have just 
referred to. Would you want to fire all the officers and 
stockholders and have $7 a week more until the sheriff 
arrived? Or would you rather run the thing as it is and 
perhaps get an increase of $10 or $15 or $25 a week if 
you show yourself abler and more industrious than some 
of your fellow workers? Tue Eprron. 


competent one may cause it 
to lose millions. An able 
and brilliant man, if he can 
be found, is well worth $100,- 
000 a year to that business. 

Suppose you were ill and 
had to have an operation; 
would you pay more to have 
it performed by the finest 
surgeon in the country than 
you would pay an inex- 
perienced and stupid doc- 
tor? If you had a law suit 
on your hands, would a keen 
and trained lawyer be worth 
more to you than a dull- 
witted one with almost no 
legal experience? If you 
wanted to buy a ring, 
would you pay more for a 
diamond than you would 
for a piece of glass? If you 
were going to buy an auto- 
mobile, would you give 
more for a new, high- 
powered, — seven-passenger 
car than for a second-hand 
" flivver"? 


UMAN service is like 

anything else. The 
greater and rarer its quality, 
the more it is worth to the 
world. 

But, still, mm may think 
it is not worth as much more 
as it sometimes receives. 
And you may have an idea 
that if the high salaries 
were cut down and divided 
among the other workers, 
these workers would have a 
great deal more. If that is 
your belief, read carefully 
the next three paragraphs. 

The United States Steel 
Corporation is one of the 
concerns which pays high 
salaries to its officials, its 
various managers, and its 
selling force. Exclusive of 
these high salaries, the 
average pay to all the other 
employees is $5.33 a day. 
Now lamp all the salaries 
and wages togehèr, from 
the president’s down to that 
of ie lowest paid worker. 


people would inaugurate, the manager, received by executives, such as presidents The average will then be $5.38 a day. 


the skilled worker, and the unskilled 
worker, would be paid alike. The editor 
of a great newspaper would get the same 
as the office boy. The engineer at the 
throttle of the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited, with scores of lives in his keeping, 
would be paid the same as the section 
hand who shovels dirt along the right of 


way. 

This may seem a glorious arrangement 
to the office boy and the section hand; 
although, if they have any brains at all, 


of railroads, or of large industrial corpora- 
tions, and they think that these men can- 
not be worth all that money, no matter 
how competent they are. Th say that 
there cannot be so much difference be- 
tween the value of any two men as to 
justify paying one of them $50,000 a year 
and the other one only $1,500 a year. 

In the first place, the men who get these 
high salaries are “bought and sold” in the 
open market. What they bring is regu- 
lated by the demand. They are bid for on 


That is to say, if everybody were paid 
alike, the wages would be just five cents 
a day more than the present average. 
These are the actual figures, calculated 
upon the salary and wage rolls of the year 
1918. 

Now take another example. You may 
say that the “head men” should not 
receive more than $5,000 a year. In 1916, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company figured out what would E 
the result if this were done in that or- 
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ganization. I think it will surprise you. 

If all salaries over $5,000 a year, in the 
Bell Telephone system, were cut to that 
amount, and the money thus saved was 
distributed among the workers who have 
been receiving less than $5,000 a year, the 
average pay of those workers would have 
been raised only 17 cents a week, or $9 
a year! If no one in the Bell Telephone 
system should be paid more than $3,000 
a year, and the amount saved should be 
distributed among the workers receivin, 
less than $3,000, ier pay would be raise 
only 28 cents a week, or $15 a year! And 
if you made the top limit of salaries $1,500 
per annum, the increase received by those 
who had been receiving less would be 64 
cents a week, or $33 a year. 

I believe that these figures will be 
startling to the people who have been 
thinking that the high salaries of officials 
and managers have impoverished the 
other workers. These highly paid men 
get what their services seem to be worth 
to the business. But even if they were 
paid so little as $1,500 a year, the gain to 
the other employees would be almost 
nothing. 

On the other hand, the loss would be 
incalculable. For I know of no way of 
making any human being give $50,000 
worth of service for $1,500 in pay. The 
reduction in efficiency would cost far 
more to the whole body of workers than 
the additional 17 cents or 28 cents, or 
64 cents a week, which they would think 
they were going to receive. 


ET us go back to the idea of not paying 
anything to invested capital, but of 
dividing all the profits among the workers. 
In 1918 the average earnings of all the 
employees of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration were $1,685 a year. The cor- 
poration's net earnings, after taxes were 
deducted, were $209,281,104 for that 
year. This was the amount before making 
any interest payments on bonds or divi- 
dends on stock. 

Now imagine that no interest or divi- 
dends would be paid. Suppose that the 
thousands of men and women who have 
bought the bonds or the stock, of the 
Steel Corporation, allowed it to use their 
savings for nothing and were willing that 
all the profits be divided among the steel 
employees. In that case, the average pay 
of these employees would be $2,460 a 
year. 

Of course, 1918 was a year of abnor- 
mally high profits; and therefore the em- 
ployees would have received more than in 
ordinary years. Very many people make 
a serious mistake by looking only at the 
fat years, and forgetting all about the 
lean ones, when ma talk of the dividends 
paid to capital. The only just way of 
estimating the return received by the 
capital invested in any business is to take 
the record of that business over a long 
period of years. . 

If you will do that, you will find that 
the average return is very moderate—ex- 
cept in cases of extraordinarily good man- 
agement. It is the brains and energy of the 
men at the head of a concern which are 
chiefly to be thanked for the consistent 
growth and prosperity of its business. On 
the whole, the other employees are about 
on a par with those in other organizations. 

The great purpose, however, in most 
of the present discussions of industrial 
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Mr. Roberts is considered one of the clearest and most pro- 


gressive thinkers in this country in regard to industrial and financial questions 


affairs is to find some way of stimulating 
all workers to have a greater share in pro- 
moting the prosperity of the business with 
which they are connected, and of seeing 
that they get their reward for this gain in 


prosperity. 


A concern which can produce more 
goods at a lower cost than its competitors 
can make them will earn, and deserve to 
earn, greater profits. And if all the work- 
ers combine in the effort to accomplish 
this, they should (Continued on page 210) 
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“I couldn't bear it,” she said, **to—to have you leave me as Father leaves my mother” 


“I Never Could Have Married 
Anybody Else" 


The story of a girl who thought that her father was ashamed of her mother 


By Christine Whiting Parmenter 
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ROFESSOR NORTH came slow- 
ly down the stairs, attired for the 
monthly social given for the in- 
structors and pupils at Newman 
College. He was a handsome 
man, far above average height and minus 
the scholarly stoop proverbial of his pro- 
fession. His face was almost stern, but 
his eyes were friendly and his lips parted 
in a rare smile as he looked down at the 
litle woman beside him, who was tug- 
ging at the strings of a long white apron. 

"Is my necktie straight?" he asked, 
from force of habit, though he was well 
aware that his neckties were always 
straight, and his attire faultless. 

Mrs. North had untied her apron and 
was folding it neatly as she replied, You 
look splendid. Who is it speaks to-night?” 

"Only Marion York, the new poet. I 
don't enjoy her rhymeless verses. You— 
you won't go with me, Mary?" 

This question was also one of habit. 
e professor asked it politely eve 
month, and his wife invariably replied, 
“Oh, no, my dear, I've other things to do. 
You won't miss me once you get there." 

To-night, as she uttered the familiar 
words, «he professor, his hand on the door 
knob, stooped a little as if to kiss her, but 
straightened suddenly as his daughter 
Elizabeth appeared, followed by Barry 
Aldrich, instructor in chemistry at New- 
man, to whom she had been engaged for 
the last six months. 

“T thought you two had gone,” said the 
professor, closing the halko ened door. 
"I'll wait and walk along with you." 

"But I'm not going to-night," replied 
Elizabeth. “I’m too tired. Barry can 
drop in later, or go now if he likes." 

“But I don’t ‘like,’ " replied the young 
man, looking at her adoringly. “If any- 
one inquires for me, Mr. North, you can 
report me as unavoidably detained." 

He laughed; but the professor answered 
soberly, “Don’t skip these things too 
often, boy. They bore you now; but 
they're part of the college life, and the 
only chance those youngsters have to 
meet us socially. After all, it's a little 
thing to give up one evening every month; 
and sometimes the talks are interesting." 

“I know," answered the young man 
quickly. "I'd go to-night, sir, if I could 
persuade Elizabeth to join me. You should 
use your influence with your own women- 
folk, Professor. I’ve never seen Mrs. 
North at a single party!" 

The professor's wife flushed suddenly. 
“I—I have so many things to do," she 
stammered. “Do hurry, Father. You're 
late already. What time will you be 
comin' home?" 


She was perfectly conscious that her 
husband winced at the dropped g. It 
had slipped out in her confusion, and it 
was a distinct comfort when Elizabeth’s 
arm went round her shoulders. 

“No matter what time he comes, 
dearie,” she said lightly. “We can’t sit 
up for him to-night. You run along with 
Father, Barry, and I'll go to bed." 

“I shall not ‘run along with Father, 
said Barry stubbornly. “It won't hurt 
you to sit up another hour; but I will drop 
in on my way home, Mr. North. I prom- 
ise. 


"THE professor nodded, and without 
replying closed the door behind him. 
“Does he ever miss a party?" asked Barry, 
smiling 

“Not often," said Mrs. North. She was 
tying on her discarded apron and moving 
toward the kitchen. “It’s habit. He goes 
just as he goes to church on Sunday, be- 
cause he always has. Don’t keep Barry 
qo please your 


» 


too long, Elizabeth. 
father to have him go. 

“But you never go with him, Mrs. 
North," said Barry suddenly, “and you'd 
be so nice with all those boys and girls. 
I think—" 

“Mother, where are you going?" 
Elizabeth interrupted. 

Her mother's hand was on the kitchen 
door knob, and the flush had crept up to 
her cheeks again. “I thought I'd set some 
bread. Your father does enjoy my rolls, 
and it's early yet." 

‘But you're tired to-night,” said the 
girl anxiously. “It won't hurt Father to 
eat a little baker’s stuff occasionally.” 

“He doesn’t like it, dear, and it'll take 
only a minute. really want to. 
Please let me go. 

Her voice trembled a little and Eliza- 
beth, sighing, turned away. She sat down 
at the piano and began playing softly, 
while her lover watched her from the door- 
way with puzzled eyes. She seemed to 
have forgotten him, and at last he spoke: 
“Betty, do stop and look at me a minute. 
Whats happened? | Sometbing's gone 
wrong. I've felt it all the evening." 

“Wait,” said Elizabeth. 

Her mother was closing the kitchen 
door and starting toward the stairs. 
“Mother,” called the girl sharply, ‘‘come 
here! You’re not to darn or mendto-night, 
you know.” 

“I promise," answered her mother smil- 
ing. “Good-night.” 

He She 


r voice didn’t tremble now. 


seemed ve 
kissed her. The young man was regarding 
them tenderly, and as she stretched out 


"They've never told me a wor 


calm and happy as Betty . 


her hand to him, he too, stooped for a 
good-night kiss. 

“Sweet dreams, Mother.” 

He flushed at his own audacity, while 
she smiled gently and replied, “Good- 
night, son; now don’t forget the party.” 
But the little scene brought tears to 
Betty’s eyes. Barry was always so sweet 
to her mother. She went close to the fire, 
presumably to straighten a log with the 
toe of her shoe; then she turned suddenly, 
her voice harsh: “Barry—I can't marry 
you!” 

The young man started, took a step 
nearer and grasped her shoulders. “Eliza- 
beth! What are you saying? You don’t 
mean it! You love me, don’t you?" 

“Yes—I love you. It—it isn't that; 
but I've been thinking—and to-night— 
what you said about Mother and the 
college parties— Well—that settled it." 

She closed the door softly, and sittin, 
down on the old worn davenport motione 
him to come nearer. “I couldn't bear it,” 
she said, ''to—to have you leave me as 
Father leaves my mother." 

“But I wouldn't! That's why I didn't 
go to-night, dear. You—you surely 
wouldn't throw me over just for that!" 

"No, not exactly and yet—" She 
stopped a minute as if listening to sounds 
above. When she continued, her voice 
was so low he had to bend to hear it. 
"Barry, did you ever stop to think of the 
difference in my father and mother?" 

"Difference? You mean—” 


HE WAS a bit embarrassed and the girl 
said quickly, ‘I mean in education, and 
a dozen other things. They were boy and 
girl sweethearts, both from a little coun- 
try town and in school together. Then 
Father went away—to college; but they 
were engaged, ‘keeping company’ I sup- 
pose they called it. When he aduated 
and got his first job he came back and 
married her. They'd hardly seen each 
other all the four years.” 

She stopped, drawing a long breath. 
of this. 
I’ve just pieced it out; but, can’t you see? 
She’d stayed right there in that little 
town, where almost no one spoke the 
King's English without murdering it 
more or less. It was as natural for her to 
drop an occasional g, to say “was” for 
“were,” and "me" for “I,” as it was 
to breathe. And you know Father— 
fastidious to a degree about such things! 
He can't help it, either. They hurt him— 
coming from one he loves." 

The girl stopped again, so long that the 
man said gently, “But they loveeach other, 
dear; and. -dhey're happy, aren't they?" 
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She didn't answer for a long moment; 
then she said quickly, **Barry—did you 
ever see your father kiss your mother?" 

"Why, of course," he answered won- 
deringly. “What do you mean?" 

She passed her hand wearily before her 
eyes. "In all these years I've seen my 
father kiss my mother—once. It was 
when my little brother died, the second 
one to go within ten days. I remember 
seeing him take her in his arms, and I 
was so embarrassed I ran and hid my 
face. I was only seven years old." 

"Well?" said her lover gently. 
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“Betty, do stop and look at me a minute. What's happened? Something's gone 


“Oh!” cried the girl suddenly, "'it 
would be the same with us, and I could 
never bear it! It makes no difference that 
I'm a graduate of Newman and stenog- 
rapher to the dean. I wouldn't drop my 

's, but for all that I'm like my mother. 
f I had a home, I'd be wrapped up in 
rolls, and jelly, and housekeeping, ard 
babies— And you're—a scholar. Your 
friends would come to see us and talk of 
things I wouldn't understand. I—I can’t 
Lear chemistry, you know; end the time 


would come when I'd have the look in 
my face that I’ve seen in Mother's. She 
—adores my father; but things hurt, and 
I'm not big as she is. I'd be unhappy." 

"Why— Betty” 

His voice held all the tenderness in the 
world; but she broke away from him, and 
snatching off her ring laid it on the table 
between them. “Don’t plead with me. 
"There's nothing to say. I've thought it 
over a hundred times, and some day you'll 
thank me—in vcur heart. I know thi: 


*[ Never Could Have Married Anybody Else," 
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I've felt it all evening" 


qe 
wrong. 


seems crazy; but I love you so dearly I 
couldn't bear to see you change to me, 
nor could I suffer in silence as my mother 
does." 

In his amazement the young man stood 
transfixed; but Elizabeth had been mov- 
ing slowl toward the door, and now she 
reached behind her and turned the knob 
before he was aware of her act. “I’m not 
hasty,” she said breathlessly. "I've been 
thinking about it a long time. I—I would 
like to kiss you good-by, dear, but—I 
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can't." And at her last word the door 
closed softly behind her. 

Quick as he was, there was only dark- 
ness above when he reached the stairs, 
He stumbled back into the little sitting- 
room and sank down on the old daven- 
port. It was all a hideous mistake. The 
child must be ill, and things would look 
different in the morning. His eyes fell on 
the ring. Its glistening stone seemed 
almost alive, and mocking. He stretched 
out his hand, then quickly drew it back. 
He wouldn’t touch it. Betty would find 
it in the morning and understand; then, 
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after listening a minute in the little hall, 
he went out into the night. 

Professor North had spent'a pleasant 
evening. There had been a discussion 
following Miss York's paper, in which 
the professor had been victorious. It 
wasn't until he turned in at the home 
gate that he realized that Barry Aldrich 

ad not appeared, even for a moment. It 
was strange, for the boy had promised. 
Then the professor saw a light still burn- 
ing in the sitting-room. Evidently Bar 
had not gone home. The professor smiled. 
After all, youth comes but once, and Betty 
was deliciously like her mother. He re- 
membered a time when it would have 
taken a very solemn promise indeed to 
tear him away from Mary. He coughed 
considerately as he moved toward the 
lighted room. How strange! The lovers 
weren't here, after all, and Betty was 
always so careful about turning off the 
light! The professor sat down on the 
davenport to remove an overshoe and 
his eyes lit on something sparkling. 
Elizabeth's ring! How very careless of 
her! He wondered— 


GUDDENLY the professor dropped the 
overshoe and sank back limply against 
the cushions. His mind, always E Bs. in an 
emergency, was putting two and two to- 
gether. Barry had skipped the party 
after promising to be there; and here was 
Elizabeth's ring upon the table, while the 
girl had vanished, leaving two lights burn- 
ing in the chandelier! Was it a lovers’ 
quarrel? No. Elizabeth never quarreled; 
and Barry was the calmest boy alive. He 
was the man of all others that the pro- 
fessor would have chosen for his daughter. 
It would break his heart should anything 
come between them. 

Professor North, forgetting in his dis- 
tress that he still wore one overshoe, 
limped quietly up-stairs. He paused for 
a moment before Elizabeth’s closed door. 
She did not often close her door, and her 
father sighed as he turned away. Perhaps 
Mary could enlighten him. But Mary was 
asleep. Seeing her peaceful face he knew 
that if Betty was unhappy her mother 
was not aware of it. She lay, one arm 
stretched out across the pillow that was 
his, and sitting quietly upon the bed he 
looked down at that round, white arm, 
and at the hand lying palm up, its work- 
worn fingers curling gently inward. 

It was then that an unaccustomed 
sound fell on his ear. It came from behind 
the closed door across the hall, a stifled 
sob, that hurt the professor like a wound. 
He started up, then sank down again, 
pressing his cheek to that soft white arm 
upon his pillow, as if for comfort. 

“Oh, Mary!” breathed the professor 
brokenly. “Oh, Mary dear!” 

Elizabeth was setting the breakfast 
table when her father appeared next 
morning. She smiled at him bravely, but 
he came straight to her, holding out her 
ring. “I found that on the table. Weren’t 
you rather careless?” 

He was a good actor. His voice sounded 
quite natural; but the girl quivered as she 
said, “It belongs to Barry. No—don’t 
look at me like that! I’m sorry, and we 
won’t say anything to Mother now; but 
—will you give him the ring this morning? 
He must have forgotten it.” 

“No,” said her father gently, “he did 
not forget. Are (Continued on page 141) 
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If someone were to shoot the gun at this stage in their lives, they would turn and run in terror, and you would have on your 
hands seven *'gun-shy" pups who would probably grow up into *'gun-shy"' dogs, useless for the field. The time will come, 
though, if they are handled right, when the sound of a gun will be a clarion call to them, a sound they love above all others 


Train Up a Pup 
m the Way He Should Go 


Curious and amusing personal experiences with dogs which show an 
astonishing resemblance between puppies and children 


By Samuel A. Derieux 


EGIN training ’em early,” says 
an old dog trainer, “and don't 
treat ’em all alike." He was 
talking to a man with some bird 
pups to train. But he might as 

well, so far as wisdom goes, have been 
talking to a father with a brace of boys. 
And he might have added, whether al - 
ing to the sportsman or to the father, 
“Get their confidence and keep it." 

Father and I used to train bird dogs for 
our own use in the field. Some of the 
methods, and even some of the terms we 
employed, are different from those used 
elsewhere, but the principal ones are the 
same. Our dogs were to be practical 
hunters; and for such work they were pre- 
pared. In other words, the pups went to 
school in our back yard. Father and I 
were the teachers. d if we didn't learn, 
from bringing them up the way they 
should go, some of the principles of teach- 
ing children—then we were pretty dull 
ourselves. 

We began early, not so very long after 
they opened their blue eyes—pups have 
blue eyes—on this strange world. They 
would toddle about to see what it was 
like, an individual Columbus here and 
there venturing half way across the yard 
the very first time. We stooped down, so 
that our faces were within range of their 
vision, and told them to come to us. This 
was easy; they always came, anyhow; 
they were born glad to see you. , 

"Then, when their explorations had 
14 


widened, when each had found out for 
himself that there were no enemies or 
traps hidden in the back yard, that the 
ax and the woodpile would not bite him, 
and that he could get out of sight of his 
mother and still survive—then began their 
first simple lessons, their A B C’s, as it 
were. 

Having been thoroughly impressed with 
the fact that we were, in truth, good 
friends—just as they had thought all the 
time—they always, when we stepped into 
the yard, came running to meet us. And 
we would whistle or call while they were 
doing so. In this way they came to con- 
nect the whistle with their eager running 
to welcome us; and, finally, in their minds, 
no doubt the thing became reversed, and 
they thought that, instead of our whis- 
tling because they were coming, they were, 
in fact, coming because we whistled. 

We kept this up, never omitting it when 
we went into the yard; and in this simple 
way began the formation of the habit of 
obedience, which, in child or pup, must 
lie at the foundation of all training. 

But if obedience is to be really a habit, 
they must obey, not sometimes but all the 
time. And pups are not very old before 
you find that they are not alike; and that 
they have moods and a considerable will 
of their own. So even in this first lesson 
you run into complications. 

For here is a pup and a bright one, 
probably that same Columbus who ven- 
tured half way across the yard the first 


time, who, one afternoon, when you whis- 
tle and the rest come running, just stays 
where he is at the other end of the yard. 
He's scratching a hole in the ground, or 
sitting on his haunches thinking about 
something far away, and he doesn't want 
to be disturbed. 

He's perfectly good-natured about it; 
he wags his tail, or pricks his ears, turning 
his head sideways when you whistle, as if 
to let you know that he heard, and that 
the whistle is of itself, viewed impersonal- 
ly, an interesting sound. He watches with 
apparent approval while the other pup- 
pies gather about you, but he makes no 
move to join them. 

“I believe I'll just look on this after- 
noon," he seems to say. 


You have a ticklish job now. If you 
scold him, he will probably droop his 
ears, as if penitent, but he won’t move. 
If you advance on him threateningly, he'll 
probably run under the house, and stay 
there till the storm blows over. If you go 
after him, pick him up, and bring him 
where the others are, he'll likely expect 
you to do that every time. It singles him 
out from the rest and makes him a favor- 
ae He always rides to school in a taxi- 
cab. 

"There's a way out, though. Ge to him 
kindly but impersonally, tuck him under 
your arm, take him to the chicken yard, 
we'll say, and stop him up where, through 
the wires, he can see the others running 
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They stick close to- 
gether at first, form- 
ing a sort of pack. 
Together they inves- 
tigate this strange 
world into which 
they have been born. 
Of course their first 
thoughts are of their 
mother and of feed- 
ing. But if you stoop 
down, snap your fin- 
gers and call, they'll 
come waddling up to 
you, their tails wag- 
$ing, for they were 
“born” glad to see 
you 
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They opened their eyes ! ; 

only a short time ago. They don’t know what 
Now they are beginning j : 5^ sort of pockets they are 
to explore and investi- : ; in, nor the meaning of 
gate. The one to the | ; these garments hung on 
left has found something s à : the wall. But when they 
of interest, which he's grow up and begin to 
examining, probably a 1 hunt, that old frayed 
bug or an ant. The one = d , . r hunting coat and that 
closest to us is Colum- : hat will be the most 
bus, about to start on | , . J beautiful sights in the 
his journey of discovery ^ f i ù world,to them—the sym- 
which may take him half ! bols of the kind of thing 
way across the back yard . j they were born to do 
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They begin pointing early. These little fellows are only six This stripling—for he's only a stripling—had started to 
weeks old, but they've started already. It may be a grass- eat his meal in the pan when his master cried ** To-ho! ” 
hopper or a butterfly—anything that moves. Look how seri- at which command he has stopped dead in his tracks. 
ously they take themselves. Most of their time is spent in He will not move a muscle until another command, **Hie 
play, but when they point, there is no frivolity about them on!" releases him. Then he'll make up for lost time 


to you, following you about, and being legs like a bear cub, paws clutching the to be saved from an untimely death. He 
petted. It won't be long before he'll beg chicken wire, nose poked through the was born with that trick. 

to be let out. His begging will turn into openings. He'll cry out shrilly, as if he's Now, if you follow your kindly impulse, 
yelps and wails; he'll stand on his hind caught in the wire and needs help if he’s if, in other words, (Continued on page 246) 


'The Wonder Story 


ROM a little black frame on the 
wall a legend looks criticall 
down on all who enter the Chi- 
cago office of William Wrigley, 
Jr. "Nothing great was ever 
achieved without enthusiasm," it tells 
you. The legend is happily placed. One 
would travel far to find another so truly a 
keynote to the career of the man who 
hung it there. 
rigley's life has had its jolts and jars, 
as well as its prizes, but it 
has never been common- 
place: He ran away from 
ome at the age of eleven; 
returned, and was expelled 
from school at twelve; went ` 
to work in a soap factory 
immediately afterward; at 
thirteen took to the road as 
a traveling salesman; ran 
away agam at nineteen, 
married at twenty on a 
salary of ten dollars a week; 
and ten years later, when 
he was past thirty, landed 
in Chicago with thirty-two 
dollars to his name, and 
founded a business which 
has an annual turnover to- 
day of more than thirty 
million dollars. 

Nor did adventure fold 
its wings when he opened 
the Chicago office. Rather 
it took a higher flight. 
Three times his accumu- 
lated profits were swept 
away—but he kept on, 
smiling, unworried, com- 
pletely confident. To-day, 
at the age of fifty-eight, he 
is not only the outstanding 
figure in his own industry 
but also the largest adver- 
tiser of any single product 
in the world. 

From his four plants—in 
Chicago, Brooklyn, Toron- 
to, and Sydney, Australia— 
he turns out mine billion 
sticks of chewing gum a 
year. The Chicago plant 
aloneshipped more than 42,000,000 pounds 
in 1919. To escape the effort of thinking 
in millions and billions one may compute 
that if the annual output of this plant 
were used to girdle the world there would 
be 1,680 pounds, or more than three- 
quarters of a ton, on every mile of the 
earth's circumference. The gum turned 
out each day by the four plants, if placed 
end to end in sticks, would reach from 
New York to Galveston and run over the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

But these figures are no more astonish- 
ing than the man behind them. Broad- 
shouldered, muscular, alert, red-cheeked, 
and without a single gray thread in his 
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of Wrigley 


By Merle Crowell 


thick, dark brown hair, Wrigley looks 
fully fifteen years younger than fifty- 
eight is supposed to look. And to talk 
with him for five minutes is to find that 
his vision is as youthful as his physique. 
Always he is glancing ahead to new plans, 
new developments, new surprises in the 
exciting game of business, which, as he 
remarked casually to me, is to him “a 
joke, a fine, rich joke.” 

About a year ago Wrigley decided to 


The Secret 
of Successful Advertising 


ILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR, 
is one of the biggest and most 
successful advertisers in the world. 
We asked him to tell us the secret 
of successful advertising. Here is 
his answer: 


“Tell 'em quick, and tell 'em often. You 
must have a good product in the first 
place and something that people want, for 
it’s easier to row down stream than up. 
Explain to folks plainly and sincerely 
what you have to sell, do it in as few 
words as possible—and keep everlastingly 
coming at them. 

* Advertising is pretty much like run- 
ning a furnace. You've got to keep on 
shoveling coal. Once you stop stoking, 
the fire goes out. It's strange that some 
pepe imagination can’t compass this 

act. ”- 


take out a million-dollar life insurance 
policy carrying with it an annual pre- 
mium of sixty thousand dollars. The 
huge financial obligation was to be split 
up among twenty-two companies. Eight 
physicians were delegated to give him 
a thoroughgoing physical examination. 
After the doctors had finished pressing, 
pounding, looking and listening, and had 
made all the other tests known to science, 
they reported that he was not only in per- 
fect physical condition, but that he had 
the constitvtion and blood pressure of a 
man of twenty-eight. 

I think I know how William Wrigley, 
Jr., has staked a claim on the fountain of 


youth. Some of his remarks helped me to 
orient its location. But really to grasp the 
secret one must have as a background the 
man’s life story, which opened in Phila- 
delphia on September 30th, 1861. 
rigley was the eldest of nine children. 

His father yas a manulad of scouring 
soap in a factory opposite Wayne Junc- 
tion, Philadelphia. Aries the leveled site 
of this factory the freight trains of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad go 
pounding along to-day. 

Young Wrigley’s school 
life had all the in-and-out- 
ness of a Virginia Reel. 
Spilling over with animal 
spirits and with mischie- 
vous imagination, he man- 
aged to get fired every three 
weeks. And each time his 
father had to effect his re- 
turn by a mollifying letter 
to the principal. 

he summer when he was 

eleven Wrigley decided to 
run away to New York and 
make his fame and fortune. 
The price of a railroad 
ticket left him only a few 

nnies to jingle merrily in 
fis pocket as he left the 
station and set out down 


Broadway. 
Selling newspapers 
seemed the readiest and 


most logical occupation. So 
he invested his floating capi- 
tal in a few sheets and joined 
the Park Row contingent of 
* newsies." 

In the bustle of the bi 
city young Wrigley found 
a thousand thrills a day. 
Chilly nights he would curl 
up on a grating by the old 
el Tribune" building, with a 
pile of newspapers for his 
pillow, and sleep snugly as 
the heat from the poundin 

resses curled u round 
im. Sometimes he varied 
the program by sleeping 
under wagons parked in the 


side streets. When it rained healways man- 


aged to find some sort of shelter indoors. 
The lot of a newsboy palled on him, and 
he tackled all sorts of odd jobs, such as 
running errands and carrying bundles for 
fat ladies and old gentlemen with spec- 
tacles. Once he got a job on a vessel from 
Bath, Maine, that was tied up in the har- 
bor to be rerigged with sails. The eleven- 
year-old boy was given a sharp knife and 
sent aloft in the rigging to cut away 
pieces of tarred rope with which the old 
sails had been tied. A day of this risky 
and wearying work was enough, and he 
stole ashore under cover of darkness. 
Onancthersailing (Continued on page 160) 
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WILLIAM WRIGLEY'S business life has been forty- 
five years of sheer romance. It started when as a 
thirteen-year-old boy he went “on the road" to sell 
scouring soap to dealers in the tall-grass towns of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and the New England States. 
It was more than seventeen years later, however, when 
that same boy, grown up, went to Chicago with an ac- 
cumulated capital of $32 and founded a business which 
now has an annual turnover of $30,000,000. Three 


William Wrigley, Jr. 


times Wrigley saw his profits swept away by business 
misfortune, and twice his establishments were de- 
stroyed by fire. Smiling and undaunted, he kept on 
plugging. To-day, from four factories, he turns out 
more chewing gum than all other companies combined, 
and he is the largest advertiser of any single product in 
the world. Wrigley married at the age of twenty on a 
salary of $10 a week. He is fifty-eight years old now. 
His home is in Chicago. 
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Clare Briggs and His New Baby 


BRIGGS is one of the most famous cartoonists in the 
country. Millions of people enjoy his pictures daily. 
They are published in newspapers all over the United 
States. He is the creator of “‘Skin-nay,” “‘ The Days of 
Real Sport," “When a Fellow Needs a Friend,” “ Kelly 
Pool," and many other series of newspaper comics. He 
is forty-four years old and lives in a New York suburb. 
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He was born in Reedsburg, Wisconsin. On the oppo- 
site page he tells the story of his life. He has been 
through a long, hard struggle. Now he is clear at the 
top in his line, and all his friends are glad, for, as 
“Hughie” Fullerton points out--Briggs deserves every 
particle of his success, and he has not been in the least 
spoiled by it. 


A Great Cartoonist 
Who Carries Us Back to 
Our Childhood 


LARE BRIGGS is the 
best beloved cartoon- 
ist in America, the 
most human and lov- 
able fellow I ever have 

known, one of the few men _ 
whom success has not changed 
and to whom no one begrudges 
the riches and fame he has won. 

Because he likes to meet peo- 
ple; because he is the same now that he was 
when an unknown country boy, striving at 
six dollars a week to become an artist; be- 
cause he has no narrowness, no prejudices; 
because of his understanding and broad 
charity toward human weaknesses, he is 
loved by his friends. Because the lovable, 
tender, and sympathetic nature of the 
man is in all his pictures; because he gets 
right down among us fellers who need 
friends and gives us back for a few mo- 
ments each day the joy-thrill of child- 
hood; because we know he likes us, we 
repay the liking twofold. 

hose who know him only through his 

cartoons ought to know that the pictures 
are just the sketches of the spirit of 
Briggs, the inextinguishable boyhood of 
his soul done with pen and ink. 

Briggs’s friendship has been one of the 
best things in my life. He is the finest cure 
in the world for the cynicism that comes 
to hard-boiled, old writer persons. He 


Clare Briggs 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


was a country boy, poor and ill-prepared 
for the battle. His fight has been a hard 
one. Now he is the Mark Twain of the 
cartoonists, and very, very near to being 
the greatest American humorist. 

Briggs “arrived ” a dozen years ago, but 
he has kept right on past the destination. 
His work is the most widely syndicated 
feature in his line, excepting that of Bud 
Fisher. His drawings reach millions of 
Americans each day. He receives a large 
salary, as well as part of tk~ profits of the 
syndicate; and recently a film corporation 
paid him the largest sum ever paid for a 
single reel feature for his movies of 
Skinnay and the other kids he loves to 
draw. The movies are pictures of real 
kids, haystacks, attics, and swimming 
holes, and the finest tribute to Briggs is 
that the kids love to play his characters. 

Briggs has built himself one of the most 
wonderful houses in the world at New 
Rochelle, New York, right against the golf 


club. It is his own dream of a 
home. He built it from the tim- 
bers of a wrecked schooner and 
from stone quarried from his 
own lot. The fireplace is flanked 
by the knees of the ship and the 
mantel front is the rudder. 

The floors are planking upon 
which pirates ered) the doors are 
the timbers of the ship’s bottom, 
aged and weatherbeaten, with the copper 
sheathing still clinging, with great spikes 
and spike holes, and with the barnacle 
crusts still upon the wood. The house 
stands upon a knoll, with great boulders 
breaking through the smooth turf, old 
trees bowing their branches upon the 
slates, and a brook gurgling around the 
base of the boulders. 

There Skinnay, Buck, Little Alex, and 
the rest of the kids live with him in imagi- 
nation. 

But also in this wonderful house there 
lives the wife, who is of much the same 

uaintly humorous type as her husband. 
And there are three children: a girl, now 
eighteen, a boy nearing fourteen, and a 
wonder baby, now fourteen months of age 
and just learning to “blow” hard. 

Briggs has shown us the people who 
always are taking the joy out of life, so we 
will show you the man who daily puts 
back the joy into the lives of millions. 


Briggs Tells His Own Story 


EOPLE always areinterested in each 

other, so perhaps à fellow is justified 

in talking about himself. Besides 
that, people have been kind to me; and if, 
as the Editor insists, it may help someone, 
I am perfectly willing to talk about my- 
self and my work. We all like to do that 
anyhow; and this is the first chance I've 
ever had to talk about myself without 
some more interesting person butting in to 
tell about himself. : ; 

As a rule, I don’t like to talk about my 
work. Often Í do not like even to think of 
it. But perhaps the best way to tell about 
my work is to tell about myself, because 
the work grew and developed out of my 
own life and conditions. 

I was born at Reedsburg, Wisconsin, in 
1875, and lived there until I was nine 
years of age. It was a country village 
seventeen miles from Bariboo, where 
Ringling’s circus had winter quarters. So 
the circus was one of my first loves. I 
wanted to be a clown or a trapeze per- 
former, and J never have outgrown the 
desire. I never miss a circus even now, and 
never am much happier than when out on 


the circus lot, playing boy again. Perhaps 
this influence bas affected my work. T 

When I was just past nine my parents 
moved co Dixon, Illinois. My father was 
a traveling salesman who sold farm imple- 
ments. He had an ambition to draw, but 
little skill. He would have preferred to 
become an artist, but farm implements 
in the corn belt paid better, so he stuck 
to that. As a young boy I do not remem- 
ber that I drew more or had any more 
thought of drawing than the average boy. 
I had too much else to do, anyhow, be- 
tween fishing in the river, swimming, 
carrying the Chicago "Tribune" over a 
route in Dixon each morning, and doing 
chores. I needed the money and stuck to 
the paper job as long as it stuck to me— 
which has been my experience with several 
other newspapers since that time. 

In Dixon I went to the public schools, 
and had a little instruction in drawing, 
but not much. When I was sixteen the 
family moved to Lincoln, Nebraska. 
There I went to the Western Normal 
College and commenced to study drawing 
—probably because it was in the course 


that was prescribed. I had no clear idea 
of what I intended to do. Herbert jon: 
son, who now draws such wonderful car- 
toons, was one of the class, and I used to 
envy him because of the work he could do, 
and perhaps this envy spurred me to try 
harder. 

My work was commercial drawing, let- 
tering, and maybe in time I might have 
become a pretty fair sign painter. There 
was a teacher, Mrs. Emma Edwards, 
principal of Elliott School, who set me 
to work drawing maps. I was good on 
maps, so good that years afterward, when 
I wanted to make cartoons, the only work 
I was permitted to do was maps, redrawn 
from silver prints. Because I wanted to 
add a little humor and liven up the maps, 
the work was taken away from me. Mrs. 
Edwards praised the work in grammar 
school, and her encouragement was the 
first big thing that happened to me. It 
seems big even now; for at that age a boy 
needs a word of help and praise and a 
little patting on the back more than at any 
other time in his life. And he generally 
gets less then than at any other time. 
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WHEN A FELLOW NEEDS A FRIEND 


JUNIOR HAS FALLEN A 
INTO A PUDDLE OF 
WATER AND 1S Now 
COMPELLED To WEAR 
Sisters CLOTHING 
WHE mS OWN I5 
HUNG OUT To 
Dav 


My ambition was to be a real illus- 
trator. The idea of drawing for news- 
papers never entered my head. Although 
making some progress in drawing, it 
was evident that I was not setting the 


world afire in other branches when I en- 
tered the University of Nebraska. If ever 
a feller needed a friend I did in mathe- 
matics. It happened that General Per- 
shing was my instructor, and I believe he 
will testify to-day that it was easier to 
conquer Germany than to teach me 
“math.” One day he ordered me to the 
blackboard to demonstrate a theorem, 
and while I was giving that problem a 
hard but losing battle he remarked: 

“Briggs, sit down, you don't know any- 
thing." ; 


AVING been informed of that fact, 

there remained nothing to do but to 
become a cartoonist, although at that 
time I did not realize it. 

It was a rather discouraging two years 
at the University, because I was not 
getting anywhere. There was no definite 
plan, no objective toward which to work. 
A friend of mine, who had gone to Saint 
Louis and found a job on a newspaper at 
six dollars a week, wrote that it was easy 
picking, and urged me to come down and 
make my fortune. Up to that time I never 
had been away from home. The family 
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finances were not in a prosperous condi- 
tion. The drought had set back the coun- 
try; there was little demand for farm 
implements, and Father's health was not 
good. So I decided it was time to do some- 
thing to help the family. 

In those dass scalpers of railroad tickets 
flourished. Father had a friend who se- 
cured one fof me from Lincoln to Saint 
Louis, to which Father added twelve dol- 
lars and fifty cents, his blessing, and 
minute instructions. The instructions 
were that when I got to Kansas City I 
should go to a certain place, where a man 
would do something to the ticket, and that 
then I was to get back onto the train and 

o to Saint Louis. It sounded simple, and 

proceeded to pack an old canvas tele- 

scope grip, my mandolin, and set forth to 
conquer the world. 

As far as Kansas City all went well. 
The man was found, he doctored the 
ticket, and I climbed aboard the same 
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train—not knowing that there were any 
others. Three miles out of the city, when 
the conduc*-7 came to collect my ticket, 
he demanded: “ Where did you get this?” 

“Father gave it to me.” 

“Tt serves you right, trying to ride ona 
scalper's ticket! Pay me $7.50 or get off." 

A feller needed a friend right then. I 
had taken the same train as per instruc- 
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tions, but the ticket was good only on the 
Alton. The conductor extracted $7.50 
from my cash capital and, by doing with- 
out eating, I reached Saint Louis with five 
dollars and found the friend who had sent 
out the siren call. The job he had pic- 
tured was not holding out any welcoming 
arms. In fact, there was not a job in 
sight. 


"THAT experience taught me a lesson 
which I have never forgotten, and that 
is never to lift the hopes of a boy by 
promises unless certain they can be made 
good. Disappointment and the crushing 
of faith in others are harder to bear than 
anything else. At that age boys are timid 
and sensitive, easily hurt and embittered. 
In fact, I think that if they are turned 
either right or wrong at that age their 
careers are decided. 

There seemed to be no jobs open on any 
of the newspapers. My Died was work- 
ing on the “ Republic,” where Ike Morgan 
was the star artist. Through him the 
news came that there was no chance for 
anyone to get a job on the '* Globe-Demo- 
crat." Most of the artists on the **Repub- 
lic" had tried it and had failed. But my 
situation was becoming desperate and one 
day, when I was walking past the **Globe- 
Democrat" office, I suddenly braced up 
my courage, went in, and asked to see 
Joe McCullough. (Continued on page 154) 
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I Have Had to Fire 


Some personal experiences of a Big Executive 


N A LITTLE private drawer, in my 


desk, to which no one else has a key, 


mention this because I have found many crash. Unusual, and not necessarily for- 
young men who seem to expect that every tunate 


i who 1 by any means. 
I keep two little black-covered record year of their lives should show a profit, 


This, however, is by the side. It is the 


books. They are a history of my life and that they are cheated if it does not. second book in which I am interested 


on its business side. I 
can by turning over their 
pages recall the events of 
any given year in quite re- 
markable detail. They have 
given me a deal of 
satisfaction, r I have 
reached an age now where 
fifty looks surprisingly close 
at hand, and a man finds 
himself taking a little more 
time for retrospect than he 
once thought possible. There 
are pages in both books that 
give me a real thrill; and 
there are others, of -course, 
which I would rather have 
lefe out. Yet there they 
stand, the good and the 
bad, the profits and the 
losses—a page for each year 
of my business life. 

The two books are pre- 
cisely similar in size and 
appearance; but the entries 
in one have no relation to 
the entries in the other. 
One is filled with figures, 
and the other contains 
names, with very brief an- 
notations under each. 1 
call them, respectively, 
“The Book of oney" and 
“The Book of Men.” 

Most men have some 
sort of a record correspond- 
ing to the first of my two 
books. Life is a game, and 
money forms the counters 
with which it is played. 
What a man has in his safe 
deposit vaults at any given 
time represents the years of 
his life that have not en- 
tirely run away from him— 
years that he has compelled 
to leave something behind 
when they went. It’s natur- 
al that we should want to 
keep track of just what each 
year has done for us; how 
much its good fortune has 
added to our store, or its 
bad fortune subtracted. 

And in that connection 
I may say ‘that of the 
twenty-seven years record- 
ed in my book only twelve 
show substantial profits. 
Three of the later years are 
loss years, and of the earlier 
ones, the first few showed 


. Have You Ever Seen 
One of These Buck Passers? 


O REALLY smart executive likes to fire 
men. It is costly business. He much pre- 
fers to have his assistants make good. 

But there are some men who ought to be fired. 
They are not only dishonest themselves but they 
create dissatisfaction among those below them. 

We asked the man who wrote the article on this 
page whether he had ever had any experience with 
an employee in a high position who was always try- 
ing to pass the buck? He said that he had, and then 
he told the following story about a man whom for 
the moment we will call Milligan: 


In many respects Milligan was a good man; but he 
had one destroying fault: he was a/:cays right. When- 
ever any particularly good job was done at the plant, 
Milligan always managed to let it be known that he was 
responsible, and when things went wrong it was always 
clear that someone else had made the mistake. It took 
me quite a little while to understand this trait in the man 
and to appreciate its serious character. My first doubt 
about him came when one of our best foremen quit. I 
sent for the foreman, not wanting to lose so good a man. 

"What's the matter?” I demanded. "Aren't the 
wages satisfactory?" 

He admitted that they were; and that he liked the job 
and hated to leave. “But I won't work for that man 
Milligan," he protested. 

"Why?" I asked. "What's the matter with him?" 

“You'll find out,” the foreman replied; and that was 
the only explanation he would give. 

A few weeks later another foreman handed in his 
resignation, and this time the interview was more frank. 

“I won't let no man pass the buck to me,” he said 
angrily. ‘Milligan does all the good things, and we 
make all the mistakes. If he wants to run the shop that 
way he can; but I’m through.” 

I rte an investigation, and the result was that Mr. 
Milligan and I parted company. 

“Irs too bad,” I told him. “You have ability, and 
I'd like to keep you. But you spend too much of your 
time making sure that you are going to be right. There's 
no great credit in being always right. Any man can be 
right if he's willing to sacrifice everything else to that. 
What I want is a man that will make some mistakes if 
it's necessary to get things done, and when he does make 


"them will stand up and take his share of the responsi- 
' bility like a grown-up man." 


at the moment. In that I 
keep a record of the prin- 
cipal men who have n 
my associates through the 
years. A man should have 
two ambitions in his life, it 
seems to me. First, to make 
a success of his affairs and 
to make money; and, sec- 
ond, to show a profit in the 
lives of those who have 
helped to make his success. 
In my little book the men 
who, in my judgment. are 
really better off to-day be- 
cause of their association 
with me and my enterprises, 
are written down in black. 
And scattered among them 
are certain names in red, 
which represent my failures. 
Most of them are men that 
I have fired. 

Whether the reading of 
this will prompt any other 
executive to keep a similar 
book, I do not know. But 
I do hold strongly to the 
opinion that every man's 
life ought to be judged by 
this double record. Many 
a man who is a millionaire 
according to the pages of his 
Book of Money is a pauper 
judged by his k of Men. 
And I know men who 
couldn't raise a thousand 
dollars right off the bat, if 
they had to, whó are, never- 
theless, rich in the lives 
that their influence has 
helped. All of us know such 
men. Old Judge Ebbets, 
who graduated from college 
ten years ahead of me, is 
one of them. He is a suc- 
cess; he has been an hon- 
ored judge, and his practice 
still nets him twelve or 
fifteen thousand dollars a 
year; but he is always hard 
up. And his real job in 
life, the work that has 
eaten up all his savings, is 
in being a friend and helper 
to graduates of our es- 
teemed Alma Mater who 
aré down on their luck. The 
judge will leave a little life 
insurance when he dies, if 
he is lucky; and not much 
of anything else. But if 


little balances to the good; and then came Most lives Have bad years mixed up with fame and fortune were measured by the 
the bad yw when everything was wiped the good; and it's an unusual man who number of mourners around a man's grave 


out and 


liad to begin all over again. I gets through life without at least one few men richer (Continued on page 261) 
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Already her unquenchable spirits were rising. She bor- 
rowed Mr. Wheeler's knife and hastily dug up a dandelion 
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Marcia Mason’s Lucky Star 


The family all said she was born under one—and 
_  , this story proves it - 
By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


.ILLUSTRATIONS BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


HERE is, in this world, an occa- 

sional gay, care-free person who 

seems to be carried, not only to 

the skies but through life itself, 

on flowery beds of ease. Such a 
rara avis was Marcia Mason. Katherine's 
nature was of a sweet seriousness. Elea- 
nor, although merry-hearted, was studi- 
ous. Marcia was neither of these. If 
she was serious, she concealed it admi- 
rably. Her studying was usually a very 
hasty procedure, conducted on the way 
down a corridor to her recitation-room. 
She had a flour-sieve mind, warranted to 
hold a great deal of information for at 
least twenty minutes. 

“I always volunteer during the first 
part of the recitation: while the going's 
good," she brazenly told at home, “then 
my silence isn't so conspicuous when the 
road gets rough." 

Things seemed to come Marcia’s way. 

“I was born under a lucky star,” she 
often told the family. And the family 
almost believed it. ` i 

In appearance she was undeniably 
lovely, and, as one of her aunts said, “as 
likable as she was lookable.” No one 
could say she was lazy about the house. 
She simply made a wise and far-sighted 
choice of. household tasks. Soon after she 
had enthusiastically offered to shell the 
peas, it became apparent to the other 
girls that the pea-shelling operation car- 
ned on under the breeze-swept grape 
arbor was greatly preferable to doing the 
dishes in the hot kitchen or making count- 
less beds. » B MEC 

* Marcia certainly has the happy fac- 
ulty of slipping through life easily," 
Mother would sometimes say in exasper- 
ation to Father. ` 


* Well, Mother, I don't know anyone . 


in the family that makes more friends," 
Father would ‘remind her. | . 

Which brings us to Father and Mother 
Mason's attitudé toward and about their 
children. For twenty-six years they had 
argued over them, but always when they 
were alone. : Toward the children, they 
presented a solid front. If Mother chose 
to reprove, Father either assisted at the 
ceremony or kept.silént. : And vice versa. 
It is a fine old policy. It has been effec- 
tive since the days 'of Abraham and 
Sarah. ~ pe * 

When they were, alone; however, they 
argued it out. And-the strange-part is 
that neither one always took: the. same 
side. If Mother found fault with some 
characteristic of her offspring, Father im- 
mediately made excuses for it. If Father 
offered the complaint, Mother flew to her 
child’s defense like a mother bear. 

In this instance Father was right about 
Marcia’s friends. Everybody liked her, 


` 


the teachers and old people and children, 
and Hod Beason, who brought the coal, 
and Lizzie Beadle, the town dressmaker. 


WHEN Marcia went away to school, 

it was as though a great deal of the 
sunshine of the Mason home had gone 
with her. When she returned for vaca- 
tions, everything and everyone, from the 
piano to Tillie, seemed to brighten at her 
coming. After all, the old world needs 
more of them—these people who turn to 
joyousness as the tides run to meet the 
moon. l . : 

Each time Marcia came home she had 
new tales to tell. And Father and Mother, 
who came to reprove, remained to laugh. 

“Say, folks," she would begin, “I had 
to write a thesis on some form of lower 
animal life for old Prof. Briggs in 
zoólogy class, and what I know about 
zoólogy you could put in a spoon. So I 
wrote about a starfish—sort of from the 
fiction standpoint—and they told me old 
Prof. Briggs, laughed till he nearly cried 
over the joys and sorrows of that little 
echinoderm—I guess it's an echinoderm. 
I got a grade of excellent, and all I know 
about a starfish to this day is that it has 
five points and wiggles.” : 

“You can't go through life sidesteppin, 
that way, my girl," Father sermonize 
after he had suppressed a chuckle. “One 
of these days you'l bump up against 
something mighty serious and wish you'd 
applied yourself." 

‘Don’t preach, Father!" Marcia rubbed 
a pink and white cheek against Father’s 
graying hair. “When that times comes 

' l'Ifbe like Sentimental Tommy—T'll find 
a way." And soft-hearted old Father 
hoped it was true. 

: Father and Mother Mason held the 
sensible view that each of the girls should 
.take.up some practica: training. 
Mareia chose a course in special primary. 
teaching for her senior year. ."' | 

"How'd you happen to choose pri- 
mary?" Katherine wanted to know. 

“Oh, primary hours are shortest of all, 
and who wants to stay in a schoolroom 
any longer than he has to?" was Marcia's 
cheerful reply.. And when you come to 
think about it—who does? 

During that senior year, Marcia-had a 

eat many experiences ‘to relate to the. 
amily. e eo ds iz. EO Sage obe et ie 
: “In October: we taught’ those. little 
Comanehes about squirrels and Columbus 
and other adventurous gentlemen,” she 
told the folks at Thanksgiving. “ Primary 
teachers are awful liars,” she stated 
blandly. “Imagine! This whole month 
has been rainy, and we've smiled our 
mail-order primary smiles and made those 
youngsters sing ' Pit-a-pat, see the lovely 


raindrops,’ just because it was supposed 
to have mutual relation to the disgusting 
elements." 

In spring vacation she summed up her 
work with: "We had a perfect orgy of 
cherry trees and hatchets and valentines 
in February—and I wish you could have 
seen the training school in March. We 
simply fell over seed boxes and kites, and 
we fairly ate pussywillows. This month 
we've painted millions of wild-looking 
robins. You'd die to see them—their 
beaks all run down and mix up sociably 
with their wings. It’s a great life," she 
added blithely. 

It was during this spring vacation that 
she, began talking about Capitol City. 
“Tm just living to teach there next year. 
They send some member of the board 


every spring to the training school to 
choose the best teachers, and I must be 
one. I don't want to go to any little two- 


by-four burg. Capitol City for me! 1 ask 
an interest in your prayers." 


Te DO Marcia justice, she really ap- 
plied herself that spring, The stakes 
were worth working for, Qn the last 
Friday morning in April she had gone 
from the college to town. on one of her 
numerous unimportant errands, and was 
waiting by the-down-town station for the 
college car. As it stopped, a sorority sister 
came down the steps. "He's in there,” 
she whispered. “Capitol City superinten- 
dent—come for teachers.” 

“Where?” 

. nete, l way down — right-hand 
side. 

` He looked just as Marcia would have ex- 
pected him to look—heavy, distinguished, 


- gray-haired, with a Van Dyke beard. She 


sat down behind him and whispered to his 
broad back a foolish little jargon: 


"Eeny meeny miny mo, 
Please, kind sir, choose me to go.” 


Across the aisle from the great man sat 
Mrs. Hastings, the college doctor's wife. 
A strange young man was with her. From 
occasional glimpses of his good-looking 

rofile, Marcia decided that he bore a 
aint resemblance to Mrs. Hastings. 
There was something about him she 
liked, his square jaw and alert manner 
and a distinct air of sophistication that 


.nene of:the college boys had yet acquired. 
~) The car stopped at the entrance to the 
campus and let out its load. As Marcia 


was about to pass Mrs. Hastings and the 
strange young man, the former said, “Oh, 
Miss Mason, are you in a hurry?" As 
there was merely a small matter of an 
English Literature class due then, Miss 
Mason assured Mrs. Hastings she was 
not at all in haste. 
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“Could you show my brother around 
a little? My brother, Mr. Wheeler, Miss 
Mason. . . . I would go with him my- 
self, but I told Hannah if the baby needed 
me, to put a red cloth in the window, and 
there it is!” She pointed excitedly to her 
home across from the campus. She was 
breathless, and anxious to get away. 

* Maybe the baby has only joined the 
Bolsheviki," her brother suggested. 

Marcia laughed. She liked him, his 
keen brown eyes and the sudden humor- 
ous lift to the mouth that she had thought 
so stern. 

“You can see for yourself he's not mar- 
ried or he wouldn't be so flippant over 
a serious matter," Mrs. Hastings called 
to Marcia. “Show him the new amphi- 
theatre—and Science Hall"—she was 
already half way across the street—"' and 
the new dormitory and the training 
school." 

* My sister," Mr. Wheeler said, “missed 
her calling. She would have made an ex- 
cellent major general or park policeman.” 
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Then she ran up-stairs and called, ‘‘Folks! Everybody! 


Marcia laughed again. She still liked 
him. Mr. Wheeler looked down at his 
appointed guardian. She wore an immac- 
ulate white suit with an audaciously green 
silk sweater and cap. The V-shaped neck 
of her blouse set off the lovely contour of 
her face. By way of completing a very 
satisfactory picture there was a bunch of 
dewy-sweet violets in her belt. 


*Y yO YOU happen by any chance,” Mr. 
Wheeler asked, “to be the Miss 
Mason who is Keith Baldridge's fiancée?" 
* No, indeed," Miss Mason said, more 
emphatically than was necessary, for it 
wasn't at all disgracéful to be engaged 
to Keith Baldridge. “Thats my sister 
Katherine. I’m Marcia. And you know 
Keith?” 

“Like David knew Jonathan.” 

They crossed the green sloping campus, 
sweet-smelling from its recent mowing. 
There was some conversation relative to 
their mutual interest in Keith Baldridge, 
and then Marcia said glibly: 


———————— Md 


Come here! 


“You see before you the new Science 
Hall. It is thirty-seven stories high, a 
mile square and cost seventy million dol- 
lars. The roof of the new dormitory may 
be seen through the trees. Out beyond 
the Domestic Science building is the am- 
phitheatre and beyond the amphitheatre 
—lies Italy.” 

They had come to a little rustic bridge 
across a miniature creek. Neither one 
made a move to walk on. In fact, to be 
explicit, they sat down on the low railing. 

“As for the training school," Marcia 
continued, “I wouldn't voluntarily take 
you there. It’s the place where you 
abandon hope all ye who enter here." 

“You teach there?" 

“T do.” She looked at her wrist watch. 
“ And in fifty minutes I’m to teach before 
the superintendent of the Capitol City 
schools, if I haven't died of fright. He 
was on the car. Did you see him—a bi 
husky Vandyker?” Mr. Wheeler had 
noticed him. 

“I want to make a professional hit with 
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It's from him!" 


Listen! 


him," Marcia went on confdentially. 
“Tve simply got to teach in Capitol City 
next year. I love a city. I want to wal 
in the crowds and eat at tea-rooms. I 
want to go to the theatre and sit in a box." 

Mr. Wheeler looked judicially, ap- 
praisingly, at-her. “I don't believe,” he 
said soberly, “it would injure the looks 
of the box." 


HEY both laughed. Marcia was en- 

joying herself immensely. He was like 
that for the whole hour they were to- 
gether, keen, clever, interesting. In com- 
parison with him all the home boys and 
college boys of her numerous friendships 
faded quietly into a blurred masculine 
background. «In the light of his clever 
repartee Marcia reveled. To his ques- 
tioning she told him a great deal about 
herself. She described faculty members 
to the last comic detail. Mr. Wheeler 
enjoyed it, apparently, so she made fun 
of the training school for his benefit. She 
spared no one. She mocked the artificial 


manners of the student teachers and imi- 
tated the head of the department. His 
hearty, virile laugh was ample payment 
for her pains. . 

It lacked seven minutes of the hour. 
Marcia slipped down from the bridge rail 
with “I go, like the quarry slave at night 
scourged to his dungeon." Suddenly she 
clapped her hand to her throat in a char- 
acteristic gesture. “Oh, my goodness/—I 
forgot—1 have to get a whole violet plant 
with the roots on for my class. Oh, help 
me look, will you?" 

Mr. Wheeler sprang nimbly to his feet 
and together they searched over that par- 
ticular part of the campus. Not a violet 
showed itself above the close-cropped 
lawn, nothing but bold-faced dandelions. 

"Can't you—cut that part out?" he 
suggested. 

“ You don't know Miss Rarick.” Marcia 
was genuinely distressed. “If you haven't 
everything your lesson plan calls for, she 
just looks at you—and you shrink—and 
shrivel—” 
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The wrist watch said three minutes of 
the hour. "I'll have to take a dandelion 
root," she announced, “and pass it off for 
a violet. They won't know the difference.” 
Already her unquenchable spirits were 
rising. She borrowed Mr. Wheeler's knife 
and hastily dug up a dandelion. ‘See! 
I'll take two or three violet blossoms and 
leaves"—she took them out of her belt— 
"attach them to the dandelion root, and 
wrap my handkerchief around the center 
as though it were damp—and there you 
are! 

“But, see here, they're nothing alike," 
he protested. 

“Oh, we should worry!” said the blithe 
Miss Mason. “Thank you for helping 
me. You can come along if you want 
to, and see me teach. I’m frightened 
senseless, anyway, at the Vandyker, so 
one or two more able-bodied men won't 
matter." 

Mr. Wheeler said he would be delighted 
to see the dandelion masquerading before 
the great man. So they hurried up the 
gravel driveway to the huge training- 
school building. Marcia pointed out the 
door where he was to go. “I have to go 
in another way," she explained; “the 
righteous from the wicked, you know." 


"THE model primary-room was an awe- 
inspiring place. Eleven student teach- 
ers, notebooks in hand, sat by the side 
walls. Two critic teachers, notebooks in 
hand, sat by the rear walls. The head 
supervisor, notebook in hand, walked 
through the room as though to remind 
one of the day of judgment. The Capitol 
City superintendent was there, and two 
or three lesser lights. Marcia and nine 
small pupils held the center of the arena 
after the manner of the early Christian 
martyrs. Her heart was beating suffo- 
catingly, but she conducted a very credit- 
able little reading class whose lesson was 
based on a violet plant that was much less 
modest than it hold have been, owing 
to the fact that its pedal extremities, so 
to speak, had been grafted from a member 
of a family noted for its brazen forward- 
ness. 

: Marcia was a model of the sweet young 
instructor. Only once did she throw a 
fleeting glance of roguishness at. Mr. 
Wheeler, to see his mouth lift at the 
Sets in the characteristic way she had 
liked. 

The lesson was over. Everyone breathed 
more naturally. The student teachers 
and visitors rose to go to chapel exercises. 
Marcia looked around for Mr. Wheeler, 
but she did not see him. In the doorway, 
she turned to look at the Capitol City 
superintendent, in the hope that he was 
discussing her with Miss Rarick. He was 
not so engaged. He was picking up from 
the floor a dandelion root alias a violet. 

The sight disturbed her somewhat, but 
she put the thought of it aside and went 
on to chapel. Near the Auditorium she 
came upon a group of senior girls waiting 
for her. Some days at chapel exercises 
these girls sat on the front seat and acted 
virtuously. Some days they sat on the 
back seat and acted villainously. To-day 
was apparently one of their pious days, 
for they filed decorously down the center 
aisle to the front seat and sang the opening 
hymn, “Holy, Holy, Holy,” as lustily as 
though they were the original vestal 
virgins. (Continued on page 254) 
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The Seven Baker Brothers— 
Bakers of Pittsburgh 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


HEN I told this story to the 

Editor he said it couldn't 

be true, something about it 

must be faked. When you 

read it you will know why. 
It is one of the jolliest, happiest stories 
that ever really happened; one of those 
stories that make you certain the world is 
a wonderful place. Let me introduce you 
to the Seven Baker Brothers, Bakers of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Pa Baker had a horse and a wagon, a 
little bake shop and a baker's dozen of 
children. Pa baked good bread and kept 
one horse and wagon going. As each little 
boy Baker arrived at the age of twelve he 
was sent to the United States post office 
to become a special delivery boy. But 
when the oldest boy Baker, whose name 
was Louis, became about fifteen, his place 
at the post office was taken by a younger 
Baker, and he went back into the bie 
with Dad. Five Baker Brothers thus be- 
gan with Uncle Sam. 


HEN Lou was seventeen, he and his 

next brother, Michael, who was em- 
ployed by a railroad, decided to buy Dad 
out. Neither of the boys wanted to be a 
baker. It was too hard a job. But the busi- 
ness had run down, and Dad Baker was not 
well, and even with all the boys over twelve 
working there had been hard times keep- 
ing all the little Bakers covered with 
clothes and shod with shoes, and their 
little bodies fed. There had been sickness, 
too, and of the Baker's dozen who started 
out, eight remained, seven boys and one 

irl. 

* So Dad retired from the business, turn- 
ing over his small equipment to Mike and 
Lou, who had just hfty-six dollars in real 
money between them to start with. 

That was in 1902, nearly eighteen years 
ago. In 1918 the Baker Brothers did a 
business of three quarters of a million 
dollars. They ran thirty-five wagons and 
trucks. They baked twenty-five thousand 
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loaves of bread a day, to say nothing of 
cakes, pies, doughnuts, French pastries, 
cookies, tarts, and so on. They ran two 
factories, and built a new plant which had 
space exceeding that of the two combined. 
They opened a large retail store on one of 
the big business streets, which is filled 
with people eagerly buying the famous 
Baker products. Haw did they do it? 

“We worked," said Lou Baker, presi- 
dent of Seven Baker Brothers. “The 
hardest thing of all was to get all the boys 
into the company. Mike and I started, 
and it wasn't until after we had begun to 
make money that any of the boys would 
look at the place. But Dad had started 
me out with an idea. | He brought in this 
little bundle of sticks to me one day and 
showed them to me. 

“*Lou,’ he said, ‘look at these sticks. I 
can take any one of them and break it 
across my knee; but I couldn't break the 
bundle in a lifetime. You get the boys to 
stick together.’ 

“That bundle of sticks is here now, I 
have kept it all these years. Then 
Mother, when she was dying, asked me to 
promise her that if I could I would keep 
the boys together. Well, it was hard 
work. But they're together now, and I 
guess they'll stick." 

Mr. Frank Baker, secretary and sales 
manager for the Seven Baker Brothers, 
cheerfully confirmed the story. 

“I didn't want to be a baker,” he said, 
“nor did any of the boys. I came into the 
firm when Mother died. I saw there was 
money there, from what Mike and Lou 
had done, and I said to myself: 

“PIL go in and work two years, and sell 
out for two thousand and be a salesman." 
That was seven years ago, and I'm still 
here and a salesman—for Seven Baker 
Brothers, and not likely to sell out for two 
thousand or twenty or any sum. I guess 
we'll all stick." 

The history of the forming of the Seven 
Baker Brothers, Incorporated, is one 


of the strangest on record. When Mike 
and Lou had made enough of a business 
success to impress their brothers, they de- 
cided to let them into the firm on two con- 
siderations: Every brother was to buy his 
way in. He had to put up a sum of money 
to get in, or it could be deducted from his 
salary. But when he got in, every brother 
got the same salary, no matter what he 
did. For six years the Seven Baker 
Brothers ran on this basis. Then, real- 
izing that, after all, a firm ought to be 
organized on a commercial rather than a 
family basis, they got together and de- 
cided to make the salaries different. 

“T guess it's the only company ever 
formed.” said Lou Baker, “where the 
salaries were all alike for six years. But 
we all wanted the boys to feel satisfied, 
and we worked it that way until they 
could see things ought to be different." 


WHEN thecorporation was formed two 
years ago Louis J. Baker became presi- 
dent and general manager; Michael J. 
Baker, who started out with Lou, was made 
vice president and advertising manager and 
eam of the manufacturing department; 
Nicholas J. Baker, Michael's twin, as a 
conservative, was made treasurer, but 
this by no means covers his work, as I 
shall show later; Frank J. Baker, who in- 
tended to sell out when his stock was 
worth two thousand, and who to-day 
wouldn't sell out at any price, became 
secretary and sales manager; Sylvester J. 
Baker was selected to be manager of the 
pie department; William Baker was made 
assistant sales manager, and Herman 
Baker became salesman. 

The oldest of these seven brothers is 
thirty-four, the twins are thirty-two; 
Frank is thirty; Sylvester is twenty-seven; 
William is twenty-four, and Herman is 
eighteen—a corporation of jolly, wide- 
awake boys who don’t recognize the term 
“hard” when applied to work. 

Anyone who has met all the brothers 
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will know just how big a job Louis J. 
Baker had in holding the boys together, 
for these seven young men are alive and 
alert to their finger tips. They brim over 
with ideas. They would naturally dis- 
agree. And reconciling the disagreements 
of seven young hustlers is no small job for 
abrother but two yearsolder than the next 
in line. 

The brothers anticipated my question 
and, three of them talking at once, told 
me how they did it. Ill 
quote Lou for the sake of 
clarity: 

* Of course we had to look 
out for disagreements. Nick 
is our conservative member, 
and Mike, his twin, is the 
one most given to new ideas. 
And all of us have our own 
ideas and want them carried 
out. Before we knew where 
we were, we were losing a 
lot of time talking. e 
brother would meet another 
and get into an argument 
and keep on arguing, trying 
to convince the other, while 
the baking didn't go on. So 
we made a rule, which is 
never broken: 

“If there is any dispute 
between us, between any 
two or three or four of us, 
we stop arguing as soon as 
we find itout. Every Thurs 
day we hold a conference. 
And on Thursday we bring 
all disputes to that confer- 
ence, and argue them. If 
two brothers cannot agree, 
the seven brothers vote on 
the question and the two 
disagreeing are bound by 
promise to submit to the de- 
cision of the vote of the 
seven. Now what happens? 


“NAOST of the disputes 

M never come to us Thurs- 
day. We meet a brother and 
begin disputing. And then we 
have to stop and lay it over 
till Thursday. By Thurs- 
day we are willing to let him 
have his way, nine times out 
of ten. We find on reflec- 
tion the point wasn't worth any argument. 
But when it is worth argument we pitch 
in and have it out, and not one of us has 
refused, ever, to abide by the vote of the 
seven." 

When Mike and Lou started out they 
turned a fifty-six-dollar business into a 
paying concern through sheer grit, in- 
dustry and hard work, added to Dad 
Baker’s knowledge of bread. For Dad 
Baker was a baker, if he was not a 
business man. Every one of the Seven 
Baker Brothers holds Dad’s knowledge in 
reverence. 

* Dad sent us to bread college,” they 
say, "and we learned how to bake good 
beea There was no better baker than 

ad. 

“Do we remember those early days?” 
said Lou Baker. “I should say so. Mike 
and I were at the shop at two o'clock, not 
two P. M. but two A. M., baking. At seven 
or eight we would get on the wagon and 
drive the bony horse about to our cus- 
tomers. It was house-to-house going those 


days, getting customer after customer and 
selling ten cents’ worth or a quarter’s 
worth at a time. The worst of it, for 
us, was the other bakers’ wagons. The 
drivers of those wagons would poke fun at 
our old nag, and would give Mike and me 
the laugh. They used to call out at us. 
And Mike would look at me and say: 

***Never mind, Lou, we'll get up to them, 
won't we?' 

“To-day when we go out we see those 


How the Baker Brothers 
Avoid Wasting Time 
on Foolish Arguments 


"YF THERE is any dispute between us, 
between any two or three or four of 

us, we stop arguing as soon as we find it 
out. Every Thursday we hold a confer- 
ence. And on Thursday we bring all dis- 
putes to that conference, and argue them. 
If two brothers cannot agree, the seven 
brothers vote on the question, and the 
two disagreeing are bound by promise to 
submit to the decision of the vote of the 
seven. Now, what happens? , 
* Most of the disputes never come to us 
Thursday. We mect a brother and begin 
disputing. And then we have to stop and 
lay it over till Thursday. By Thursday 
we are willing to let him have his way, 
nine times out of ten. We find on reflec- 
tion the point wasn't worth any argu- 
ment. But when it is worth argument we 
pitch in and have it out, and not one of us 
has refused, ever, to abide by the vote of 
the seven." 


same drivers, still driving the same wagons. 
Mike and I don't drive any these days, 
and they don't laugh when they pass us. 

“If we had minded what our competi- 
tors thought, we would have failed long 
ago. We heard nothing but prophecies 
of failure, Starting out with a fifty-six- 
dollar outfit, naturally we didn’t look like 
much to anybody; but the harder they 
knocked us the faster we grew. We grew 
too fast. I remember when Mike and I, 
just the two of us, baked as many as twelve 

undred to fourteen hundred pies a day. 
There wasn’t any eight-hour day for us 
then, and there isn’t now. But we are not 
worrying about that. There isn’t any- 
thing we enjoy doing better than the 
thing we're doing now, so who cares how 
many hours it takes to get it done?” 

But as soon as the Baker Brothers got 
on their feet they decided to specialize. 
Bread was their most important product, 
and bread was to be made the object of a 
campaign. They bought a bread trade- 
mark to be used by them for that district. 


* Which was one awful error," admitted 
Lou Baker. “We thought the trade-mark 
was so good it would help us, but the fact 
was that for three or four years before 
it had been held by a man who made such 
rotten bread that the housewives ran away 
from it. Why it took us three or four years 
to get over that trade-mark, and make the 
women know it meant something. But 
we did it. 

“We went into a bread campaign. We 
baked bread and we adver- 
tised bread. Michael handled 
the advertising and he got 
out all kinds of bread ads, and 
we baked big loaves, little 
loaves, brown loaves, gra- 
ham, rye, wheat, whole 
wheat; we made twenty-six 
kinds of bread, and we 
make. that many to-day. 
We got the people of Pitts- 
burgh acquainted with our 
bread. We went into every 
pai We arranged to 

ave canvas ovens on floats 
and to throw out wrapped 
loaves of Bakers’ bread to 
the crowds lining the streets. 
But meanwhile we were 
slowly bringing up our trade 
and getting from supplying 
the housewife direct to sup- 
plying the corner grocer. 

e had outgrown the little 
store, and we nad to buy a 
factory.” 


VERY one of the Seven 

Baker Brothers laughs 
when he tells the story of 
that factory purchase. [t 
was a sad factory with a sad 
history. It was located, it 
seems, on the wrong side of 
Pittsburgh, quite a way out, 
for those days—it took 
fully fifteen minutes to auto 
to the town proper, and it 
had a bad reputation. Two 
bakers and a confectioner 
had tried to make it a go, 
and had failed. It was for 
sale, but nobody wanted it. 
It had a sort of superstition 
hanging about it, a hoodoo. 
; Lou and Mike went out and 
looked itover. Neither its forlorn aspect nor 
the hoodoo affected them. They went for 
theowner. He wanted fifty thousand dollars 
for the plant. They brought the price down 
considerably, but when they finally closed 
on a sum which was about sixty per cent 
of the original figure, they realized they 
hadn't a dollar in the world in cash to pa 
for it, and that it would take some dich 
thinking to hold on to that twenty-four- 
hour option. 

Michael Baker grinned as he told me the 
story: : 

“T said to Lou, ‘Well, now we've got to 
get the money,’ and he said, ‘Where?’ 

inally we decided to go to a bank. I 
made Lou promise to let me do most of 
the talking. 

* When we told the bank officer, I know 
he thought we were crazy. Lou couldn't 
keep quiet, and I guess we both talked at 
once. 

***But the place has failed three times,’ 
said the bank officer. 

“Well, I said, (Continued on page 76) 


Scattergood went outside and waited. He could hear the conversa- 
tion within, but it was only toward the end that it interested him 
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Invests in Salvation 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 
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ROM Scattergood Baines's seat 

on the piazza of his hardware 

store, he could look across the 

river and through a side window 

of the bank. Scattergood was 
availing himself of this privilege. As a 
member of the finance committee of the 
bank, Scattergood was naturally inter- 
ested in that enterprise so important to 
the thrifty community; but his interest 
at the moment was not exactly official. 
He was regarding speculatively the back 
of young Ovid Nixon, the assistant 
cashier. . 

His concern for young Ovid was sar- 
torial. It is true that a shiny alpaca 
office coat covered the excellent shoulders 
of the boy, but below that alpaca and 
under Scattergood's line of vision were 
"Trousers, and carefully stretched over a 
hanger on a closet hook was a Coat! 
There was also a waistcoat, recognized 
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only by the name of vest in Coldriver, and 
that very morning Scattergood had seen 
the three, to say nothing of a certain 
shirt and a necktie of sorts, making brave 
young Ovid's figure. 

Ovid passed Scattergood's store on the 
way to his work. Baines had regarded 
him with interest. 

“ Mornin’, Ovid," he-said. 

* Morning, Mr. Baines." 

*Calc'late to be wearin’ 
clothes, Ovid? Eh?” 

Ovid smiled down at himself and 
wagged his head. 

“Don’t recall seein’ jest sich a suit 
in Coldriver before,” said Scattergood. 
“Never bought 'em at Lafe Atwell's, did 
you? 

“Got 'em in the city,” said Ovid. 

“I want to know! Come made that way, 
Ovid, or was they manufactured special 
fer you?" 


some new 
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* Best tailor there was,” said Ovid. 

“Must ’a’ come to quite a figger, in- 
cludin’ the shirt and necktie.” 

“Forty dollars for the suit,” Ovid said 
proudly, ‘‘and it busted a five-dollar bill 
all to pieces to git the shirt and tie.” 

Scattergood waggled his head admir- 
ingly. “Must be a satisfaction,” he said, 
“to be able to afford sich clothes.” 

Ovid looked a bit doubtful; but Scat- 
tergood's voice was so interested, so bland, 
that any suspicion of irony was allayed. 

* How's your ma?" Scattergood asked. 

“Pert,” answered Ovid. ''Ma's spry. 
Barrin' a siege of neuralgy in the face off 
and on, Ma hain't complainin’ of nothin’.” 

“Has she took to patronizin' a city 


tailor, too?" Scattergood asked. 
“Mostly,” said Ovid, “Ma makes her 
own." 
Scattergood nodded. 


“Still does sewin' for other folks?” 
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“Ma enjoys it,” said Ovid defensively. 
* Says it passes the time,” 

“Passes consid’able of it, don’t it? 
riu the time right up till she gits into 

* Ma's industrious.” 

“Its a handsome rig-out," said Scat- 
tergood. ‘‘Credit to you; credit to Cold- 
river; credit to the bank.” 

Ovid glanced down at his legs to admire 
them. : 

"Been spendin' Saturday nights and 
Sundays out of town for a spell, hain't 
you? Seems like I hain't seen you around." 

"Been takin' the three o'clock down 
the line," said Ovid complacently. 

"Girl?" said Scattergood—one might 
have noticed that it was hopefully. 

"Naw. Fellers. We go to the opery, 
Saturday nights, and kind of amuse our- 
selves Sundays.” 

"Um. . . . G'-by, Ovid." 

“Good-by, Mr. Baines.” 


LDRIVER had -seen tailor-made 
clothing before, worn by drummers 
and visitors, but it is doubtful if it had 
ever really experienced one personally 
adorning one of its own citizens. A few 
years before it had been currently re- 
ported that Jed ‘Lewis was about to have 
such a suit to be married in; but it turned 
out that the major part of the sum to be 
devoted to that purpose actually went as 
the first payment on a parlor organ, and 
that Lafe Atwell purveyed the wedding 
garment. This dénouement had created 
a breath of dissatisfaction with Jed, and 
there were those who argued that organs 
were more wasteful than clothes, because 
you could go to church of a Sunday, drop 
a dime in the collection plate, and hear 
all the organ music a body needed to hear. 
So now Scattergood regarded Ovid 
speculatively through the window, setting 
on opposite mental columns Ovid’s salary 
of nine hundred dollars a year and the 
probable total cost of tailor-made clothes 
and weekly trips down the line on the 
three o'clock. 

Scattergood was interested in every 
man, woman, and child in Coldriver. 
Their business was his business. But just 
now he owned an especial concern for 
Ovid, because he, and he alone, had 
placed the boy in the bank after Ovid's 
graduation from high school—and he had 
watched him, with some pleasure, as he 
progressed steadily and methodically to 
a position which Coldriver regarded as 
one of the finest it was possible for a 
young man to hold. To be assistant 
cashier of the Coldriver Savings Bank 
was to have achieved both social and 
business success. 

Scattergood liked Ovid, had confidence 
in the boy, and even speculated on the 
possibility of attaching Ovid to his own 
enterprises, as he had attached young 
gonnny Bones, the lawyer. But latterly 

e had done a deal of thinking. In the 
first place, there was no need for Mrs. 
Nixon to continue to take in sewing when 
Ovid earned nine hundred a year; in the 
second place, Ovid had been less engrossed 
in his work and more engrossed by him- 
self and by interests down the line. . . . 

It was Scattergood's opinion that Ovid 
was sound at bottom, but was suffering 
from some sort of temporary attack, 
which would have its run—if no serious 
complication set in. Scattergood was 


, 


watching for symptoms of the, complica- 
tion. ; E ui 

Three weeks later Ovid took the three 
o'clock down the line of a Saturday 
afternoon, and failed to return Sunday 
night. Indeed, he did not appear Mon- 
day night, nor were there explanatory 
words from him. Mrs. Nixon could give 
Scattergood no explanation, and she hee 
self, in the midst of a spell of neuralgia, 
was distracted. : 

Scattergood fumbled automatically for 
his shoe fastenings, but recalling in time 
that he was seated in a lady's parlor, 
restrained his impulse to free his feet 
from restraint in order that he might 
clear his thoughts by wriggling his toes. 

“Likely,” he said, “it’s nothin’ serious. 
Then, ag'in, you can't tell. . . . You do 
two things, Mis’ Nixon! Go out to the 
farm and stay with my wife; Mandy'll be 
glad to have,you. And keep your mouth 
shet." : 

“You'll find him, Mr. Baines?. You'll 
fetch him back to me?" 

“If I figger he’s wuth it.” 

He went from Mrs. Nixon’s to the bank, 
where the finance committee were 
gathering to discuss the situation, and to 
discover if Ovid’s disappearance were in 
any manner connected with the movable 
assets of the institution. There were 
Deacon Pettybone, Sam Kettleman the 
Breer Lafe Atwell, Marvin Towne— 

cattergood made up the full committee. 

* How be you?” Scattergood said as he 
sat in a chair which uttered its protest at 
the burden. 

“What d'you think?" Towne said. 
Got any notions? Noticed anything sus- 
picious ?" 

“Not "less it's that there dude suit of 
clothes," said Atwell with some acidity. 

* You put him in here," said Kettleman 
to Scattergood. 

* Calc'late I did. . . . Hain't found no 
reason to regret it—not yit. ks to me 
like the fust move's to kind of go over the 
books and the cash, hain't it? You fellers 
tackle the books, and I'll give the vault 
an overhaulin'." 

Scattergood already had made up his 
mind that if Ovid had allowed any of the 
bank's funds to cling to him when he went 
away, the shortage would be discoverable 
in the cash reserve, undoubtedly in a lump 
sum, and not by an examination of the 
books. It was his judgment that Ovid 
was not of a caliber to plan the looting of 
a bank, and skillfully to hide his progress 
by a falsification of the books. That re- 


quired an imagination that Ovid lacked. 


No, Scattergood said to himself, if Ovid 
had looted he had looted clumsily—and 
on sudden provocation. Therefore he 
chose the vault for his peculiar task. 


I? IS a comparatively easy task to count 
the cash reserve in the vault of so small 
a bank. Even a matter of thirty-odd 
thousand dollars can be checked by one 
man in half an hour, for the small silver is 
packed away in rolls, each roll containing 
a stated sum; the larger silver is bagged, 
each bag bearing a label stating the 
amount of its contents, and the currency 
is wrapped in packages containing even 
sums. . . . Scatter went to work. He 
went over the cash carefully and totaled 
the sum he set down on a bit of paper. 
He found the amount to be inadequate by 
exactly three thousand dollars. d 
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* Huh," said Scattergood to himself, 
"Ovid hain't no hawg.’ 

One might have thought the young man 
had dropped in Scattergood's estimation. 
It woul have been as easy to make away 
with twenty thousand dollars as with three 
thousand, and the penalty would not have 
been greater. ‘‘ Kind of a childish sum,” 
said Scattergood to himself. ‘’Tain’t 
wuth bustin’ a life over, not three thou- 
sand. . . . Calc'late Ovid hain’t bad—not 
at a figger of three thousand. Jest a dum 
fool—him and his tailor-made clothes." 

In the silence of the vault, Scattergood 
removed his shoes and sat on a pile of 
bagged silver. His pudgy toes worked 
busily while he reflected upon the sum of 
three thousand dollars and what the theft 
of that amount might indicate. ''Looked 
big to Ovid," he said to himself. Then, 
“Fest a dum young eediot.” 

He hed: the cash and, carrying his 
shoes in his hand, left the vault and 
closed it behind him. His four fellow 
committeemen were sweating over the 
books, but all looked up anxiously as 
Scattergood appeared. He stood looking 
at them an instant, as if in doubt. 

“What do:you find?” asked Atwell. 

“She checks,” said Scattergood. 

The four drew a breath of relief. 
Scattergood wished that he might have 
joined them in the breath, but there was 
no relief for him.: He had joined his 
fortunes to those of Ovid Nixon—and to 
those of Ovid's mother—had become 
particeps criminis, and the requirements 
of the situation rested heavily upon him. 

It was past midnight before the labori- 
ous four finished their review of the books 
and joined with Scattergood in giving 
Ovid a clean bill of Health 

" Didn't think Ovid had it in him to 
steal," said Kettleman. 

“Haint got no business stirrin’ us up 
like this for nothin'," said Atwell acri- 
moniously. 

"Maybe," suggested — Scattergood, 
“Qvid’s come down with a fit of suthin’.” 

“Hope it's painful," said Lafe. ‘I’m 
a-goin' home to bed." 


"What'll. we do?" asked Deacon 
Pettybone. 
"Nothin'," said Scattergood, “till 


some doin' is called fur. Calc'late I better 
slip on my shoes. Might meet my wife." 
Mandy Scattergood was doing her able 
best to break Scattergood of his shoeless 
ways. 

“Guess we'll let Ovid git through when 
he comes back,” said Deacon Pettybone 
harshly, making use of the mountain 
term to denote discharge. There, no one 
is ever discharged, no one ever resigns. 
The single phrase covers both actions— 
the individual “gets through.” 

“I allus figgered," said Scattergood 
urbanely, “that it was allus premature to 
git ahead of time. . . . I'm calc'latin' on 
runnin’ down to see what kind of a fit of 
ailment Ovid's come down with." 


NEXT morning, having in the mean- 
time industriously allowed the rumor 
to go abroad that Ovid was suddenly ill, 
Scattergood took the seven o'clock for 
points south. He did not know where he 
was going, but expected to pick up in- 
formation on that question en route. His 
method of reaching for it was to take a 
seat on a trunk in the baggage car. 

The railroad, Scattergood's individual 
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But Scattergood proceeded methodically, leaving no fewer than three of Mr. Peaney's employees 


roperty and his greatest step forward in 
Dis dream for the development of the 
Coldriver Valley, was but a year old now. 
It was ewentylour miles long, but he re- 
garded it with affection second only to 
his love for his hardware store—and he 
dealt with it as an indulgent parent. 


Pliny Pickett, once stage driver, was now 
conductor, and wore with ostentation a 
uniform suitable to the dignity, speaking 
of “my railroad” largely. 

“Hear Ovid Nixon’s sick down to 
town,” said Pliny. 

“Sich a rumor’s come to me.” 

“Likely at the Mountain House?" 
ventured Pliny. 

“Shouldn’t be s’prised.” 

“That’s where he mostly stopped,” 
said Pliny. 

“Um. ... Wonder what ailment Ovid 
was most open to git?” ' 

Scattergood and Pliny talked politics 
for the rest of the journey and, as usual, 


Pliny received directions to “talk up” 
certain matters to his passengers. Pliny 
was one of Scattergood's main channels to 
public opinion. At the Junction Scatter- 
good changed for the short ride to town, 
and there he carried his ancient valise up 
to the Mountain House, where he regis- 
tered. 

“Young feller named Nixon, Ovid 
Nixon, stoppin’ here?” he asked the 
clerk. 

“Checked out Monday night.” 

“Um. .. . Monday night, eh? Expect 
him back? I was calc’latin on meetin’ 
him here to-day.” 

"He usually gets in Saturday night. 
You might ask Mr. Pillows over there by 
the cigar case. He and Nixon hang out 
together." 


CATTERGOOD scrutinized Mr. Pil- 
lows, and did not like the appearance 
of that young man, not that he looked 


especially vicious but there was a sort of 
useless, lazy, sponging look to him. 
Baines set him down as the sort of young 
man who would play Kelly pool with 
money his mother Sexe] jM doing 
laundry and, in addition, catalogued him 
as a "sap-head." He acted accordingly. 

Walking lightly across the lobby he 
stopped just behind Pillows, and then 
said with startling sharpness, “‘Where’s 
Ovid Nixon?” 

The agility with which Mr. Pillows 
leaped into the air and descended facing 
Scattergood did some little to raise him in 
the estimation of Coldriver’s first citizen. 
Nor did he pause to study Scattergood. 
One might have said that he lit in mid- 
career, at the top of his speed, and was 
out of the door before Scattergood could 
extend a pudgy hand to snatch at him. 
Scattergood grinned. 

“Figgered he'd be a mite skittish,” he 
said to the girl behind the cigar counter. 


in recumbent postures along his line of march. Pansy followed him closely, pale but resolute 


“I thought something sneaking was 
going on,” said the young woman, as if 
to herself. . ' 

Scattergood gave her his attention. 
She had red hair, and his respect for red 
hair was a notable characteristic. There 
was a freckle or two on her nose, her eyes 
were steady, and her mouth was firm— 
but she was pretty. > 

Scattergood continued to regard her in 
silence, and she, not disconcerted, studied 
him. Ne 

“You and me is goin’ to eat dinner to- 
gether this noon," he said presently. 

* Business or pleasure?" Her rejoinder 
was tart. | 

“Why? f 

“If it’s business—we eat. If 
pleasure, you've stopped at the wrong 
cigar counter. $ 

** T knowed I was goin’ to take to you," 
said Scattergood. “You got capable 
hair. . . . This here was to be business." 
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“Twelve o'clock sharp, then," she said. 

He looked at the clock. It lacked half 
an hour of noon. 

** G'-by," he said, and went to a distant 
corner, where he seated himself and 
stared out of the window, trying to 
imagine what he would do if he were 
Ovid Nixon, and what would make him 
appropriate three thousand dollars. At 
twelve o'clock he lumbered over to the 
cigar case. “C’m on," he said. “Hain’t 
got no time to waste.” 


"THE girl put on her hat, and they 
walked out together. l 

“Whats your name?" Scattergood 
asked. y 

“Pansy O'Toole. . . . You're Scatter- 

d Baines—that's why I'm here. 
on't eat with every man that oozes out 
of the woods." 

Scattergood said nothing. It was a fixed 
principle of his to let other folks do 


the talking if they would. If not he 
talked himself—deviously. Seldom did 
he ask a direct question regarding any 
matter of importance, and so strong was 
habit that it was rare for him to put any 
question directly. If he wanted to know 
what time it was he would lead up to the 
subject by mentioning sun dials or 
calendars or lunar eclipses, and so ap- 

roach circuitously and by degrees, until 
ie victim was led to exhibit his watch. 
Pansy did not talk. 

“See lots of folks standin’ back of that 
counter like you do?” he began. 


[1] ” 
. 


“Um.... From lots of towns?” 
“Yes.” 

“From Boston?” 

4€ Yes. » 

*From Tupper Falls?" 

* Some." 


“From Coldriver?” 
“Tf you want (Continued on page 239) 


The Most Extraordinary 
Counterfeiting Case I Know Of 


It was a gigantic conspiracy to put out millions of dollars’ worth of bad money. 
For months and months a dozen skilled men nearly worked their 
heads off trying to get something for nothing. 
But the Secret Service caught them 


By John E. Wilkie 


Former Chief of the United States Secret Service 


HE most extraordinary criminal 

conspiracy in the history of the 

United States Treasury Depart- 

ment was hatched, partly carried 

out, and finally defeated, a little 
more than twenty years ago. It is the 
greatest counterfeiting story in the records 
of the Secret Service. - - 

And it is nore than that: it is a demon- 
stration of the fact that crime, even when 
backed by brains, energy, and money, 
does not pay. At the time of this con- 
spiracy, I was chief of the Secret Service 
Division, and had a hand in bringing the 
guilty men to justice. Later, I saw one of 
these men in the Federal prison at 
Atlanta. Disgraced, impoverished, broken 
in health and in spirit, his family sharing 
the blight of his own dishonor, he said to 
me with tears in his eyes: 

* [t doesn’t pay!” 


N DECEMBER, 1897, a sorting 
teller at the Philadelphia Sub-Treas- 
ury received several 
“Monroe hea $100 
silver certificates, the 
seals on which, to his 
practiced eye, were pe- 
culiar. Instead of being 
a bright carmine in color 
' they were a salmon pink. 
'The notes seemed gen- 
uine, but it was evident 
that there was samahin 
wrong with the ink use 
in printing the seal. 
he problem was too 
important to be disposed 
of locally, so the teller 
boarded the first train 
for Washington. There, 


d” 


This discovery threw the Treasury 
Department into a condition bordering 
on panic. It was easy to argue that if 
there had been in circulation $100 counter- 
feits so deceptive as to fool nine out of ten 
experts, there might be equally deceptive 
counterfeits of other denominations. No 
one dared guess what the total of these 
notes might be. 

Another disturbing discovery was that 
some.of the notes had been accepted 
and redeemed at the Department dur- 
ing many months! As it was evident 
that experts generally could not dis- 
tinguish between the spurious and gen- 
uine $100 bills, the Secretary of the 
Treasury at once recalled the entire issue 
of the “Monroe head” notes, of which 
there were twenty-four millions out- 
standing. 

An elaborate description of the counter- 
feit was prepared and widely circulated. 
As a result, scores of these notes were 
brought to light at widely separated 


other counterfeits which had been received: 
by the Division, it was certain that the 
men who were responsible for these notes 
were new in the counterfeiting field. 

It was found that certain of the notes 
had been redeemed by the Treasury 
Department as far back as June, 1897, 
and that tne notes so redeemed had been’ 
in circulation for perhaps three months. ` 
That would fix the date of their first ap- 
pearance as March, or April, 1897. As- 
suming that the counterfeiters had placed: 
the notes in circulation as soon as the 
plates were completed, it was figured that 
they might have been finished, say, in 
February, 1897. . 

The character of the work indicated 
that three months might have béen em- 
ployed in making the plates—say, De- 
cember, January, and February. And as 
it was assumed also that, in a matter of 
so much importance, the engravers would 
have worked continuously, the next in- 
ference was that they did not work, dur- 

ing that period, at their 
regular occupation. 


Inasmuch as the persons 
nected with this thrilling 


paid the penalty of their offense 


and later became honest citi- 
zens their real names have not 


been disclosed 


most of the experts at 

the Treasury Depart- 

ment pronounced the notes genuine. 
The oficial in charge of the division of 
issue admitted that they might be, but he 
was certain that the seal was not printed 
in his division. 

It remained for the expert in the Secret 
Service, Mr. W. Herman Moran, now 
the distinguished and efficient chief, to 
demonstrate that the notes themselves 
were counterfeit. Mr. Moran put one of 
the suspected notes into a pan of warm 
water; and at the end of half an hour's 
soaking the front and the back of the note 
separated; it had been composed of two 
pieces of paper pasted together. 
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o here was the propo- 
sition: Find two men 
capable of doing this 
particular kind of en- 
graving who, during De- 
cember, 1896, and Jan- 
uary and February, 1897, 
or about that period, 
had dropped out of their 
ordinary trade life, and 
whosubsequently showed 
signs of unusual pros- 
perity. 

Search was begun in 
all of the large cities, 
particular attention be- 


con- 
case 


points. The situation was most dis- 
quieting. The suspicion which thus at- 
tached to all of the Government's paper 
money must be dispelled speedily and 
completely. 

Government experts were given an 
opportunity to study the wonderful coun- 


terfeits; their microscopic inspection dis-- 


closed the handiwork of two craftsmen, 
one of whom was particularly good on 
portraits and ornamental design, while 
the other apparently had devoted himself 
to the script, square lettering, and the 
numerals. 

As the work was different from that on 


ing devoted to Phila- 
delphia, because of two 
facts: More of the counterfeits had been 
traced to that city than to any other; and 
there were more good engravers, propor- 
tionately; in Philadelphia than Aere 
else. 
The agents assigned to the case started 
a rumor that they were about to open 
an engraving establishment and n 
men having certain qualifications. These 
qualifications, it is unnecessary to say, 
were precisely those we believed to be 
possessed by the men who made the 
counterfeit certificates. 
The investigation in Philadelphia was 
commenced early in March, 1898; and 
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There we found them, wrapped in tinfoil, paraffin paper, and waterproof cloth 


among the first men suggested as likely 
to meet the requirements were Arthur 
Tappan and Baldwin Benton.  . . 

appan and Benton, who were in their 
middle twenties, had been apprenticed to 
Ernest Wright, the leading commercial en- 
graver of Philadelphia. Both were skilled 
all-round engravers. Teppan was particu- 
larly good on portrait work. Benton could 
design and build all of the machinery used 
by steel engravers, and was master of all 
the various mechanical processes. 

In the fall of 1896 these youngsters 
announced that they were going into 
business for themselves; a move which 
caused considerable comment, because no 
one quite understood how they had ac- 
cumulated sufficient funds to purchase a 
business. 

In their new quarters they conducted a 
general engraving business for a time, but 


within a comparatively short period 
raised their prices to figures that were 
prohibitive. Berausé of these high prices, 
according to the gossips, they could not 
have been receiving work from the trade, 
and yet they were extremely busy—or 
seemed to be. 

This condition of affairs continued for 
several months. Then, suddenly, they 
reduced their rates to the normal scale and 
were back in the regular routine of their 
business. 


BUT there was this important difference: 
Before they put up their prices, they 
had been living and dressing modestly, as 
became their incomes; but there were now 
marked evidences of prosperity. One of 
the young men displayed a magnificent 
three-stone diamond ring, the other 
dressed in much better style than ever 


before. The high-price period, when the 
were not working for the trade, covered, 
approximately, the winter of 1896-97; 
and in the spring of 1897 their easy 
financial condition became plain. 

These significant facts forced the con- 
clusion that Tappan and Benton were 
the makers of the '* Monroe head” plates. 
From that moment the suspected en- . 
gravers were kept under the closest sur- 
veillance. 

At this time they were conducting an 
engraving business in newer and larger 
quarters on the top floor of a building at 
Ninth and Filbert streets, and we felt 
reasonably certain that if these were the 
men we wanted, they would soon be at 
work on something else; for the value of 
their $100 cancer had been destroyed 
by Secretary Gage’s action in recalling 
the whole issue. (Continued on page 199) 


. *Zipp'—A Remarkable Judge 


of Human Nature 


What he does and what he knows 
By Frank Ward O’ Malley 


HAT do you think of a man 

who bets $235,000 that he 

knows what two million 

ersons want, and knows it 

etter than they themselves 

do? You would call him a pretty stiff 
toe wouldn't you? Also a mighty 

een student of human nature? 

America has one individual who makes 
it his business to take this enormous 
chance—at least, you and I would call it 
a "chance." The man in question, how- 
ever, denies that. He is Richard H. 
Burnside, for ten years producer of the 
mammoth productions staged at the New 
York Hippodrome. 

Burnside doesn't gamble, he knows. 
He has made it his business to know. The 
element of speculation, he declares, has 
no more place in his daily job of selling 
amusement than it would have if he were 
selling hams or umbrellas. 

To scoffers he says, "Laugh at my 
theory, if you want to; but I never fail to 
prove it." 

And for ten years he has proved it— 
without a single failure. 

Burnside's job requires that he be an 
expert buyer and salesman, employer and 
employee, stage carpenter and idealist, 
business man and trained animal expert, 
sympathetic welfare worker among more 
than twelve hundred men and women 
employees, director of ballets, hydraulic 
operator, dramatist, advertising man, 
poster and scenic designer, circus manager, 
prophet and umpire, tradesman, expert 
in the selection of songs and instrumen- 
tal music, and, above all, a psychologist, 
who analyzes in the laboratory of his 
mind the likes and dislikes, the tear ducts 
and funny bones, and wishes and preju- 
dices of more than two million persons 
who visit his showhouse each year. 

By watching your every action and re- 
action he has learned, for instance, that 
the chances are five to one that you would 
rather see a white horse on the stage than 
a black one, an elephant than a lion, that 
you would prefer to behold an enormous 
stage break magically into a bower of roses 
than into any other Moral display he could 
offer you. i 

He knows that a crowd of you will thrill 
more to “The Wearing of the Green” 
than to the “Marseillaise” or any other 
national anthem, save our own “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” He knows that in 
spectacular scenic effects he must splash 
your ocular nerves with dominant colors 
—such as red, orange and green. Further- 
more, your red must lean toward scarlet 
or crimson rather than toward pink, and 
your green must be a vivid emerald-green. 


The producer of a brilliant New York 


musical revue can aim his production : 
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more or less directly at a metropolitan 
audience that is able and willing to pay 
extra prices for tickets. The producer of 
a traveling stock company’s offering can 
cater to the audiences of smail cities and 
big towns. Burnside’s audiences come 
from the entire country—almost the en- 
Bo world. esed "— 

t any Hippodrome uction you 
will find the very rich the imaneially 
"comfortable," and the poor, the college 
cub and his learned professor, toddling 
children, prim old ladies of the lavender 
and lace age, squirming boys and sedate 
old clergymen, the aimless youth from 
Fifth Avenue sitting beside the hard- 
headed hardware merchant from Rag- 
weed Center, and a sprinkling of people 
from foreign countries. 

During the run of “Happy Days,” the 
1919-1920 show at the Hinpadeonies a 
system of registration has been in effect 
by which the names and addresses of peo- 
ple attending the performance are ob- 
tained one night a week. 


ONE typical audience showed people 
from 32 different states and 259'scat- 
tered towns and cities. Thirty-nine of the 
different municipalities represented were 
in Massachusetts, 5 in California, 4 in Ken- 
tucky, 9 in Michigan, 16 in Illinois, 9 in 
Missouri, 44 in Pennsylvania, 23 in Vir- 
ginia, 9 iu Colorado, and 105 in the 
ninety-mile commuting radius including 
Staten Island, Long Island, and goodly 
sections of New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
New York State. Canada was repre- 
sented by twenty-five visitors, and seven- 
teen gave their addresses in Russia, 
Sweden, Brazil, England, France, Holland, 
Japan, China, Cuba, and Scotland. 

Only a remarkable man could sift out 
and satisfy the basic, rock-bottom in- 
stincts of so cosmopolitan a crowd. But 
Burnside is a genius at this sort of thing. 
He has to be. 

Other showmen stake large amounts on 
the chance of pleasing the public, but in 
their case the rules of the game apply to 

reliminary experimenting on the road. 

hey try their product "on the dog." 
They find out what the dog doesn't like 
about it; and they cut and patch and trim 
it up to the animal’s taste before present- 
ing it as a finished product to cosmopoli- 
tan audiences. 

No Hippodrome show has any such ad- 
vantage. In the first place, there isn't a 
stage on the road where the huge spec- 
tacle can be produced. Even if there 
were, the cost of transporting hundred- of 
men, women and animals, tons of “‘pro 
erties,” an1 a few acres of scenery would 
be appalling. — When Burnside spent 
$235,000 in the production ot "Happy 


Days" he was staking the whole sum on a 
single throw. And he alone had to shoul- 
der the responsibility for winning or los- 


ing. 

Burnside himself makes each produc- 
tion, from beginning to end. Rather, he 
does it from end to beginning. For he 
often decides on and develops the last 
scene in the performance, the “big punch,” 
first, and a creates the other scenes 
and builds them toward that. Manager 
Charles Dillingham backs him with lavish 
financial resources, and there is an amaz- 
ing wealth of mechanical equipment at his 
disposal. But his predecessors also had 
generous backer.. and the same equip- 
ment to work with, yet sometimes the 
lost their “bets.” In ten years Burnside 
has never lost one. 

In addition to being one of the best 
judges of human nature in the world’s 
show business, Burnside has another asset 
that helps make his success probable. It 
is an ability to gobble up an amount of 
work that would break most men. 

By his employer, his employees and his 
associates he is always referred to as 
"Zipp." That little nickname speaks vol- 
umes. It is a tribute to his energy, his 
speed, his hustle, the fact that his motor is 
hitting on all its cylinders, and has plenty 
of them to hit or. 

No matter how fast Zipp may be travel- 
ing, however, he is always watching peo- 
ple, observing how they act and react, 
making mental notes of what appeals to 
them and what doesn't. Even when he is 
walking along the street his mind is al- 
ways actively in the market for new ideas. 


I SHOULD like to take to the Hippo- 
drome a certain grocer whose shop win- 
dows face the Boardwalk at Atlantic Cit 
(we shall call him Grocer Schultz—1 don't 
don't know his name) and sit beside him 
while Zipp unfolds before Grocer Schultz's 
awestruck eyes one of the most stirring 
and lovely scenes of "Happy Days," sit 
there while the grocer ice in the wealth 
of dazzling colors, the flashing of myriad 
lights, then softer moonlight-glows, ever 
changing to new splendors, the thunders 
of great choruses while brasses crash and 
trumpets bray, the always-moving human 
garlands of resplendent youth, twining 
and weaving, weaving and twining 
through it all in living lines of shifting, 
shimmering beauty. 

“Atta boy, Schultz!" I'd yell above 
the cumuit of applause when the scene 
had ended. “You sure did give Zipp a 

reat dea tnere!... Huh? — Yes, you! 

‘ou put a package of breakfast food in 
your window where Zipp could see it while 
passing on the Boardwalk; and that pack- 
age of breakfast (Continued on page 216) 
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“Zipp” and Some of His Actors 


R. H. BURNSIDE, or “Zipp,” as he is known to his 
fellow workers, is the man who invents and manages 
the great Hippodrome shows in New York. As it costs 
almost a quarter of a million dollars to produce one of 
these shows, it behooves “Zipp” to know what people 
like. The pictures on this page, of actors in “Happy 
Days,” the present Hippodrome performance, illustrate 
some of the things he has discovered. For instance, 


elephants are the most popular animals with an audi- 
ence. People always want to borrow them for parades, 
and during the war the Hippodrome elephants “sold ” 
thousands of dollars’ worth of Liberty bonds. “Zipp” 
knows, too, that we all love children and fairies; so he 
has some wonderful fairyland scenes in “ Happy Days.” 
Mr. O'Malley tells in his article, beginning on the op- 
posite page, how “Zipp” plans and works. 
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W. W. Atterbury 


A REMARKABLE railroad man. Vice president in 
charge of operations of the Pennsylvania Railroad. He 
began as a three-dollar-a-week shop apprentice. One 
subject upon which he has decided ideas is the impor- 
tance of delegating authority to good men. He says: 

* When you give a subordinate freedom to work some- 
thing out, he has a sense of responsibility. And, just as 
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the judge in a lower court does not relish having his rul- 
ings found unsound, and consequently reversed, so those 
lower down in the organization do not relish having 
their judgment found faulty and reversed. Perhaps 1 
inherited this idea from the late President Cassatt of 
our company, one of the biggest men America has ever 
produced." 


“Give a Good Man Authority—" 


“That will help him to develop initiative—" 
So says W. W. Atterbury, whose story is told here 


s END the ablest railroad ‘man in 
the United States," General 
Pershing cabled Secretary of 

War Baker in July, 1917. 
The man sent to General Persh- 

ing was W. W. M Ud 

ow Brigadier General Atterbury made 
good in France has been told by the news- 
apers. But what never 
as been told is how Wil- 
liam Wallace Atterbury gual- 
ified as “the ablest railroad 


man in the United States;" Is Your Office Full of «p 


how he set about Hun 
from a three-dollar-a-wee 
machine shop apprentice, 
sharing a bed with the 
night policeman, to be gen- 
eral manager and later the 
vice president in charge of 
operations of the largest 
railroad in the world. 

First, let it be said that 
the choice of Atterbury as 
commander in chief of our 
overseas army transporta- 
tion was hailed with ap- 
proval by the entire railroad 
world, th officers and 
men. The rank and file of 
railway employees were eag- 
er to serve under him, for 
one of the principal explana- 
tions of Mr. Atterbury's 
success as an executive is 
his ability to inspire the 
respect, confidence, and loy- 
alty of workmen. 

‘To handle men you 
must understand men," he 
says. “Fortunate is the 

.éxecutive who has had to 
^ push his way through the 
ranks. By starting at the 
bottom and living the same 
life as the other workmen, 
sharing the same burdens, 
and wrestling with the same 
problems, you learn to 
speak their language, think 
their thoughts, sympathize 
with their troubles, understand their as- 
pirations. 

“Your friendly attitude toward them 
is not veneer. No executive need hope to 
fool a body of American workmen by try- 
ing to affect a friendly, democratic atti- 
tude if at heart he is cold and autocratic, 
and would be domineering if he dared. 

“The executive who has been through 
the mill from cellar to the roof has this 
other advantage in handling men: he has 
demonstrated that he has mastered his 
business. And this knowledge, that the 
‘boss’ knows how to do things, by having 
done them successfully himself, tends to 
inspire the respect of the men. . 

They know he is no idle theorist. 


M 


By B. C. Forbes 


They know he could show any of them 
how to do their job. They know he was 
once where they are. And in most cases 
they recognize that he won his advance- 
ment by merit, not by favoritism. They, 
therefore, do not resent having a man of 
this type put over them. 

“Another thing: An executive who has 


Folks or “We” Folks? 


R. ATTERBURY explains as 
follows the difference between 
"I" folks and “We” folks in an or- . 


ganization: 


* When you give a man scope you are 
then able to give him credit for successful 
results. And since I am always prepared to 
give credit to those working under me, 
these men learn to give credit, in turn, to 
those under them, and this in time per- 
meates the whole organization. Nobody, 
therefore, goes around strutting 
claiming that ‘I’ did this and ‘I’ did the 
next thing. Everybody avoids the first 
person pronoun, and talks about what 
‘we’ accomplish. This creates what we 
on the Pennsylvania System call the 
organization spirit. We all feel that we 
are working, not for any one individual, 
not for any one boss, but for the good of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad.” 


come through many offices, rising step by 
step, realizes that the best ‘bossing’ con- 
sists of the least ‘bossing, that best re- 
sults are attained where you give the men 
the greatest freedom to perform the duties 
committed to them. nsequently, this 
type of executive never slinking 
around looking over men's shoulders, nor 
does he stand over them with a stop 
watch. He outlines to his subordinates 
what he wants done, if need be telling 
them how to do it. Then he goes away 
and leaves the job to them. 

“This method, followed from the top 
all through an organization, develops a 
sense of responsibility, a sense of honor, 
and inspires men to throw their whole 


vitality into their work. Having been given 
a full measure of freedom to achieve re- 
sults, they feel it is up to them to produce 
the most creditable results they can." 

An illuminating incident occurred when 
General Atterbury arrived home and was 
met by a trainload of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road men and other well-wishers. Through 
the crowd he pushed—to 
shake hands with Bill and 
Dick on the engine; “Bil” 
and “Dick” to Sm. for he 
had known them in the days 
when he, too, was “Bill.”, 
What mattered it that he 
was being received, much 
against his will, with pomp 
and ceremony, as a return- 
ing hero of distinguished 
accomplishments, a briga- 
dier general in the United 
States Army, and recipient 
of such signal honors as the 
Distinguished Service Med- . 
al, U. S. A., Commander of 
the Legion of Honor, France; 
Companion of the Most 
Honorable Order of the 
Bath, England; and Com- 
mander of the Order of the 
Crown, Belgium? It wasn't 
a' bit of stage play; he just 
followed the promptings of 
his heart. For his heart is 
with the men, and his co- 
operation is with them in 
every honest, honorablej 
rational aspiration. g 

Yet he is not afraid to 
tell them, or to tell labor 
as a whole, what he thinks 
when unwise action is pro- 
posed. Read these ringing 
words recently spoken pub- 
licly by Mr. Atterbury: 

“The railroad manage- 
ments have lived to rue the 
ov a the TUDI Be 

amned' policy of a gen- 
eration ago. Let the labor 
unions keep on with their 

resent policy of damning first the pub- 
ic, then the President, then Congress, 
and finally the Supreme Court, the most 
sacred institution of our democratic Gov- 
ernment, and I am satisfied that the pub- 
lic, through their representatives, will tie 
the labor unions, hand and foot, in as 
radical a manner as the railroads find 
themselves tied to-day.” 

Atterbury is no milksop, no pussy- 
footer, no kowtower. A giant in stature, 
he keeps his body as rigorously in trim 
as when he worked in the shops as a me- 
chanic. He is only fifty-four—he was 
made general manager of the world’s great- 
est road at thirty-seven. 

Let us trace, (Continued on page 105) 
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and 


Try These Tests on Your Eyes 


You will find that you don't always see what 


you think you do. 


You will also find out 


why some things please your eyes and others 


OT so very long ago a news- 
paper man had an article in 
this magazine which told some 
very interesting things. He 
claimed that readers instinc- 

tively look first at the upper right-hand 
corner of the page; and be gave this as 
the reason why you always find the head- 
lines of the big news article in that spot. 
He was mistaken on one point. Most 
eople do not look first at the upper right- 
and corner; but, in the case of a printed 
age, at the upper left-hand corner. At 
east, that is where you instinctively look 
first. You don’t do it now with news- 
apers because you have learned not to. 
ou know by experience that the biggest 
head line is at the right. But you had to 
be trained to look for it there. 
There are many curious things about 
the way your eyes do their work. For 
instance, for some reason which we do not 


FIGURE 1 
Which shape is more pleasing to your 


eyes? The great majority of peo- 
ple prefer the diamond. Do you? 
understand, it is easier for your eye to 


move from left to right than from right to 

left. If you doubt it, stand in front of a 

wall where a number of pictures of about 

the same size and color 

are hung, and see if 

your eyes do not in- @ 

stinctively begin at 

the left and travel 

toward the right. Or a 

stand in front of a 

desk or a table; see if 

you do not look first 

at the left-hand end. 
Examine any pic- 

ture, and if you do not 

look first at the left 

portion of it you are 

an exception to the 

tule, or the picture itself is an exception. 
I doubt if many artists know con- 

sciously this trick of the eye; but they 

must know it unconsciously, for most 

pictures have the chief point of interest 

at the left, or else the movement of lines 


begins at the left. 
sa 


out.” 


irritate them 
By Alon Bement 


With this magazine in your hands, 
make a practical test. Look at the 
artists’ illustrations. Not the photo- 
graphs, because most photographs are 
made of scenes just as they happen to be. 
But take first the picture on the cover. 
It “begins” at the left, doesn’t it? Now 
turn to page IO and see how the move- 
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FIGURE 2 


These lines are divided in different 
proportions, the ones marked C and F 
being nearest to the ‘‘golden mean" 
preferred by artists. The “golden 
mean" is a proportion of three to five 


ment begins with the girl's figure and 
and sweeps upward to the man's face. 
Turn the page and notice the same 
direction of movement, beginning with 
the girl's hands. On page 22, the glance 
‘begins with the girl and goes on to the 
man, once more moving from left to 
right. The same thing is true of the 
picture on pages 30 and 31, although in 
this case the movement is from the upper 
left-hand side, downward toward the 


right. 
S he picture on page 33 shows an artist 
concentrates the interest by means of 
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FIGURE 4 


To find the blind spot in your right eye: Close your left eye and, with the 
right, look steadily at the spot marked A; hold the diagram rather near and 
move it slowly straight away; soon the triangle (B) will disappear; you can see 
C and D, although you must keep your eyes fixed on the spot A; but B will 
have vanished; bring the diagram back close to the eyes, then move it away 
until the figure C vanishes; do the same until the black square, D, ‘goes 
Reverse the diagram to make the experiments with the left eye 


strong lights and shadows. But you will 
notice that he has placed the lantern at 
the lower left-hand corner in order to get 
the natural movement from that point. 
On pages 44 and 45, the movement is 
again from left to right, although down- 
ward. But this gives you the desired im- 


pression of weariness, drooping energy, 
exhaustion. 

The arrangement on page 5o is more 
complex, but again you find the’ eye 
caught by the milk bottle in the lower 
left-hand corner, and led upward to the 
right. The same thing is true on pages 52 
and 53, the white-haired man furnishing 
your eye its point of departure. On page 
56 your glance rests first on the girl's 
figure at the left, goes down to the man's 
face, and is then carried upward again to 
the group above and to the right of him. 
Page 59 again causes you to look from 
left to right; or rather, it agrees with your 
natural inclination to do this. So does the 
picture on pages 62 and 63, and the one on 
page 64. You will find it interesting to 
study other pictures with this principle 
in your mind. 

You may think that your eyes have 
formed this habit through reading from 
left to right. But in that case you are 
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FIGURE 
A right angle, an acute one, and an obtuse 
ome. Moet persons like the right angle 
least. Itis equal; and equal parts have 
symmetry, while unequal parts have pro- 
portion—which our eyes generally prefer 


putting the cart before the horse. You 
do not instinctively look from left to 
right because you read that way, but you 
read that way because you instinctively 
look from left to right. 

Do you realize that all our written and 
printed languages, ex- 
cept a very few, are 
read from the left? 
And there is a good 
explanation to ac- 

D count for those which 
reverse the method. 

Chinese and Jap- 

anese are the striking 
examples of the right 
tu left movement, and 
the reason is simple: 
Japanese and Chinese 
writing is done with a 
delicate brush, held 
almost upright in the hand. With this 
brush, held in the right hand, it is easier 
to make marks from the right to the left. 
That explains the manner of their writing. 
And, of course, when they began to print 
their printing followed the same method, 
because people were used to it. 


Try These Tests on. Your Eyes, by ALON BEMENT 


The easiest movement of the eyes, and 
therefore the one that is most agreeable 
to us, is an upward movement from left 
to right. We cannot provide this move- 
ment in the reading of a printed page, 
because in that case we are forced to 
begin at the top. But if you want to 
arrange other things, just remember that 
this is what the eyes like best. 

The eyes are governed to a great extent 
by mental associa- 
uons. In most cases, 
our hands move 
more easily from 
left to right, and we 
instinctively turn 
the same way. It 
has been proved 
that when people 
enter a building, a 
church for example, 
most of them will go 
over to the right 
aisle. The crowd 
entering a store 
moves from the cen- 
ter to the right. The 
eyes, therefore, may 
have formed their 
habit because of 
this other tendency. 

But the liking for 
certain movements 
is not the only way 
in which your eyes 
show their prefer- 
ence—or your pref- 
erences, if you want 
to put it that way. 
There are certain 
shapes which are 
more pleasing to us 
than others. Look 
at the square and 
the diamond in Figure 1, and see which 
of them you like the better? Some peo- 
le say they like the square better, but 
by far the greater number prefer the dia- 
mond. 

You like certain angles better than 
others. In Figure 3 a right angle, an 
acute angle, and an obtuse angle are 


PAINTED BY COROT 


*"The Dance 


shown. Which is most pleasing to you? 
Probably you like the right angle ~ ~ 
least. That is what most people say. 


THE reason is that you have, or should 
have, an instinctive sense of propor- 
tion. The right angle suggests equal 
parts; and equal parts are not as pleas- 
ing to the eye as unequal parts which are 
in the right proportion. Equal parts 
have symmetry; unequal parts have pro- 
portion. 

Look at these straight lines (Figure 2) 
divided each into two sections. Which 
ones do you like best? Most people prefer 
the ones marked C and F, and che reason 
is this: The eye seems to prefer a line 
which is divided in the ratio of three to 
five. It doesn’t like one part of a line to 
be, say, four times as long as the other 
part. 

There is, of course, a certain agreeable- 
ness in symmetry. Indeed there are times 
when only symmetry will satisfy us. We 
want a person’s two arms to be of the 
same length; the eyes to be of the same 
size; and we should decidedly object to 
one ear being three fifths the size of the 
other ear. 

But while we want this symmetrical 


arrangement of duplicate features and 
members, we like proportion between the 
different sections of the body. Imagine a 
human figure in which the head, the 
trunk, the legs from the thigh to the knee, 
and from the knee to the ankle, were of 
the same length! Such a figure would not 
only be a monstrosity because it was con- 
trary to all our habits of thought about 
the human body, but it would be artis- 


FIGURE 5-A 
of the Nymphs,” by Corot. 
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FIGURE 5 


The eye “enters” by the dotted line 
and then follows the course shown by 
the arrows. This picture is a famous 
example of the way the eyes are ''led 
around by the nose," so to speak 


tically bad. We recognize this instinctive 
love of certain proportions when we say 
that some people's legs are “too long for 
their body,” or their shoulders are “‘too 
broad for their height.” 

The proportion of three to five is what 
artists call “the golden mean," and you 
will find it employed over and over again 
in their pictures. A group of painters in 
New York were talking of these things re- 
cently, and one of them declared that he 
actually measures the sections of his 
pictures on the canvas before he begins to 
paint. 

Suppose you hunt up a good picture 
which is composed of land, sea, and 


The diagram below shows 
how the eyes are caught by the curves of this picture and held there 
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sky, and do a little measuring for your- 
self. Nine chances to one you will find 
that the sky is either three eighths or five 
eighths of the picture—probably the for- 
mer. And you will find that the land and 
the sea are also divided in the same pro- 
portion of three to five. 

You will find this study of proportion 
interesting, and also helpful. For in- 
stance, suppose you are going to buy even 
so simple a thing 
as a water pitcher 
or a cream jug. I 
speak with feeling 
on this point, be- 
cause we have a 
cream pitcher in our 
household which de- 
fies the laws of 
proper proportion, 
and which also re- 
fuses to get itself 
broken or damaged. 
Just to show you 
the difference be- 
tween what may be 
and what should 
be, I am giving you 
(Figure 8) a por- 
trait of that cream 
pitcher and, by way 
of contrast, a draw- 
ing of a Greek urn. 


F YOU want a 
striking example 
of differences in pro- 
portion, study the 
motor cars as they 
ass your window. 
The most pleasing 
are the ones in 
which the length- 
ening of the lines 
of the front section (the radiator and 
hood) make it approximate the golden 
mean ratio of three to five. Of course it 
is impossible actually to make the radia- 
tor section three eighths the length of 
the whole car; but by making the lines 
continuous, your eye is deceived as to 
the internal construction. 

You probably have no idea how con- 
stantly your vision is being led about by 
the nose, so to speak. You think you 
look here and there by chance. But a 
student of these matters could tell you 
in advance just the route your eyes are 
going to travel. 

For instance, when yeu are about to 
enter a strange room, the first thing you 
see is the floor. Oh, yes, it is! ou 
probably are not conscious of it, but it 
can be proved to you. 

If, just at the threshold, someone 
should suddenly stop you, have you 

close your eyes, and ask you whether the 
room was carpeted, or was spread with 
rugs, or had a wood floor, or a marble one, 
you could tell even though you had not 
set foot upon it. 

For the explanation of this you must 
go back and count the centuries during 
which we have been learning to “watch 
our step.” Our primitive forebears did it 
in the jungle, the caves, the mountains; 
and we have been doing it ever since. As 
we walk along the street, we think we are 
looking at a hundred things. But the 
eyes are always, without our conscious 
volition, keeping watch of the way before 
our feet. 
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I have been told that among our soldiers 
the men who are the hardest to train in 
marching are the mountaineers and 
woodsmen. You know a soldier is sup- 

osed to march with head up and eyes 
ooking straight ahead. But the man who 
is used to rough country instinc- 
tively looks down to see where he is 
putting his feet. 

“Get that hump out of your 
back!” shouts the sergeant. 

He is bucking the recent habit of 
years. But it ts the habit of cen- 
turies which makes all of us flash 
an exploring look at the floor as we 
enter a strange room. 


WHAT happens after we get into 
the room is shown in Figure 6. 
Unless something distracts your 
attention, your glance is pretty cer- 
tain to begin at the floor and then 
travel upward and to the right. 
When you come to the pictures, the 
process is still more interesting. If 
the first one has parallel figures or 
shapes of about the same value, 
your eye enters at the other side. 

But suppose that it comes next 
tosuch a picture as the familiar one 
by Corot, called “The Dance of the 
Nymphs.” This picture is so famous an 
example of how the eye can be managed 
by a skillful artist that I am reproducing 
it here. à 

As your glance approaches that picture, 
it enters at a point where it is 
"easy to get in." This is shown 
in Figure 5. Once in, it is 
caught in a marvelously inge- 
nious arrangement of curves 
which carry your eye around 
and around, and make it almost 
impossible for you to look 
away. The curving line of 
dancing figures leads you to 
the one at the right, with her 
arm upstretched toward the 
tree; the tree, in turn, curves 
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perhaps goes back to the fig- 
ures and up by the same route 
again. Or it follows the figure 
to the left and does some cir- 
cling in that direction. In any 
case your glance is caught and held in 
these wheeling curves. 

It is highly probable that many of you 
have defantly used that well-known 
bromide, “I don't understand pictures; 
but I know what I like." However, it is 
easy to know why you like them. One 
reason is that the pictures you like are 
the ones that take things easy and 
pleasant for your eye. The artists knew 
these little tricks of the eye, the paths it 
likes to travel, the curves and angles it 
finds agreeable, and proportions which 
satisfy it. You will like pictures all the 
better if you will analyze them on the 
basis of knowing why they please you. 

There is one more interesting point 
about our tendency to look to the left. 
An oculist told me that in testing vision 
he had found that most people not only 
begin at the left, in looking at anything, 
but that the eye exaggerates the left por- 
tion of what it sees. 

If you try to divide a horizontal line 
into two equal parts, the chances are that 


were looking at them 
from below, as well 
as from above? 
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you will make the left section longer then 
the right one. If you try to hang two 
pictures at equal distances from a central 
point, you probably will put the left one 
too far away. Try it and’ see how accu- 


rately your eyes can measure distance. 


"d FIGURE 6 

When you enter a room you see the 
floor first. Then, unless your atten- 
tion is distracted, your glance follows 
a course similar to the one shown by 
the arrow—upward and to the right 


It is not only easier to look from left to 
right, but it is easier to look from a lower 
point up to a higher one than to begin at 
a high point and look down. When you 
look at a church, your eyes begin at the 
bottom and go to she steeple. They do not 
begin at the steeple and come downward. 


In studying pictures, you will find 
exceptions to this principle, for artists use 
many devices to control the eyes, es- 
pecially in concentrating the interest by 
means of light and shadow. But the fact 
remains that the easy and natural thing is 
for the glance to travel upward. 

Which do you find easier to look at, a 


FIGURE 9 


The line A-B is the same length 
as C-D, but you fool the eye by 
putting a longer line in between 


pyramid standing on its base, or one 
standing on its apex? The former, of 
course, because the eye wants to move up- 
ward from the base to the peak, no- 


at the left, a ‘‘portrait’”’ 
of a badly propor- 
tioned cream pitcher 


downward. You would rather see a 
rocket shoot up from the earth than see 
one shoot down from an airplane. You 
like, in decoration, to see a fleur-de-lys, a 
torch, anything that has an upward move- 
ment. The higher a fountain springs be- 
fore it begins to fall, the better you 
like to watch it. These things are 
very simple, but they may help you 
a great deal in making your home 
attractive and “easy to look at.” 

Your eyes are not only led around 
without your conscious knowledge, 
but it is easy to deceive them. If 
you doubt it, look at Figure 9 and 
see whether the lines A-B and C-D 
appear to be of the same length. 
[hey donot. Butthey are, exactly so. 

The reason is that a long line, E- 
F, 1s interposed between the other 
two, and the eye unconsciously 
measures A-B, and its still shorter 
base, G-H, by E-F, and therefore 
thinks that A-B is very short. 

One of the most famous of these 
optical tricks is the so-called “‘stair- 
case illusion," shown in Figure 7. 
As you look at it, your first impres- 
sion undoubtedly is of a staircase, 
and that you are seeing the upper side of 
the steps. Now look at it steadily, and 
try to see it as if from underneath the 
steps. Can you do it? You may find it 
rather slow in coming, but perhaps all of 
a sudden you will catch that impression. 
You can also make yourself see it as a 
strip of paper that has been 
folded'in plaits and then partly 
opened out. PA res d 
you will find this perhaps the 
most difficult of all—you may 
be able to forget both the stair- 
case and the plaited strip, and 
to see only an arrangement of 
black lines. 

I don't know of any use to 
which you can put this little 
trick; but it is entertaining, 
and it also shows how our pre- 
conceived ideas affect what we 
think we see. Our experience 
has given us a preconceived 
idea of that arrangement of 
lines as a staircase; and it is 
almost impossible for us to see 
them as anything else. It is 
undoubtedly true that our pre- 
conceived ideas affect mo;t of our visual 
impressions; and it therefore behooves us 
to be a bit cautious about claiming abso- 
lute certainty as to our observation of 
things. 


I? MAY be news to most readers that 

we actually have a blind spot in each 
eye. It is a little to one side, next to the 
nose. If you want to prove this, follow the 
directions under Figure 4 with this article. 

One reason why drunken men have so 
much trouble in seeing clearly—finding 
the keyholes, for instance—is that these 
blind spots are so enlarged in cases of 
alcoholism that there is vision only around 
the edge. 

Here is another interesting experiment 
which may shake your confidence in your 
ability to see things just as they are. Take 
some sheets of paper, or some pieces of 
silk or cloth of different colors; red, yel- 
low, blue, green, black, and white. Now 
cut some gray paper into strips and lay a 
piece on each of your (Continued on page oo) 


The Mercenary Little Wretch 


The story of a girl who said she wouldn’t 


ELL, it had taken a year 

to penetrate, but now he 

knew. Alice Mayo was 

nothing but an ambitious, 

grasping, climbing, mer- 
cenary little soretch! yd Kinney felt a 
bit ashamed of himself for applying such 
words to Alice Mayo. Yet what else could 
a fellow think? He remembered vividly, 
and with his cheeks burning, what she 
had said when he first asked het: 

“Why, Boyd, I simply never could 
marry a shipping clerk!’ 

That had made him more determined. 
A year later, after his feeble little promo- 
tion and the fifteen-dollar raise, he had 
asked her again. That time she'had said, 
with her saucy little nose in the air: 

“Oh, no, Boyd; I couldn’t marry a 
filing clerk!” 

He had gone on blindly and believed in 
her stubbornly until now. Last night's 
experience made him hot and cold. There 
had been supper at the Palace, which he 
could scarcely afford, and dancing after- 
ward. He had taken the taxicab reck- 
lessly, had held her hand—and been 
permitted to do so. Boyd swallowed an- 
grily as he thought of it. 

* But really, Boyd," she had said, very 
positively, “I have no intention in the 
world of marrying a bookkeeper!^ 

Now he had her number! She was just 
mercenary. Why hadn't he thought to 
sneer, like the villain in the piece, and ask 
cuttingly: 

“I suppose the very least you would 
consider would be a sales manager!" 

That would have floored her, because 
everyone in the home offices of the Pacific 
Petroleum Corporation knew that Nixon 
had been attentive to her for months. 
That's what he should have said to Alice. 
But he hadn't thought of it. 


Bore growled at his mirror, because even 
a safety razor will cut if it is abused 
and dragged around and maltreated. He 
applied a caustic pencil, dropped blood on 
the cravat he had laid out, tried to wring 
the towel out while it was still too hot— 
and flung it down with a violent expletive. 

“Oh, damn!" he said, and added, 
"Damn Nixon!" 

It was not until the middle of the 
morning, and in the middle of the Dex- 
ter and Simpson page, that another 
thought came to Kinney. He looked up 
and across the room to where, behind a 
glass partition next the auditor's private 
office, he could see the top of that coil of 
brown hair that had been somewhere in 
his picture of the future ever since he had 
known the saucy, clever, laughing little 
owner of the coil. Alice had smiled and 
nodded when she had come in that 
morning. Boyd, whispering *' Greedy and 
mercenary!” to himself, had returned the 


greeting a little coldly. But now, bang in 


marry a bookkeeper 
By Wilbur Hall 


the middle of Dexter and Simpson, and 
the line, 
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he had looked up and stared and pon- 
dered a new thought. 

She could have had Nixon—not to 
mention half a dozen others Boyd could 
name—any time in the last year; but she 
hadn't taken them! 

At ten minutes before twelve o'clock 
Boyd Kinney left his high desk and 
crossed the room to where that brown 
coil of hair was bent over the flying and 
capable fingers of Alice Mayo. 

“I simply have to talk to you, Alice,” 
he said. “Will you go to Ballard's to 
lunch with me?" 

“Dutch?” she asked, brightly. 

“Well—yes. Dutch if you insist. I'd 
rather—” 

“No, T'll go Dutch. Run along now— 
I'm busier than a crossing policeman!” 


Bore ran along, wondering perplexedly 
whether he had ever seen Alice hand a 
smile like that to Nixon, or any of those 
other fellows. One minute he thought he 
had; the next he made up his mind that 
he hadn’t. Supposing, now— 

That luncheon talk mixed the young 
bookkeeper up more than ever. 

* But I'm not a bookkeeper because I 
haven’t the ambition to reach further!” 
he growled protestingly. “You know why 
I began with Pacific—I thought a big 
corporation would be the place to start 
ae the place where I could stand the 
best chance of working up. But they 
don’t even seem to know I’m alive.” 

Alice smiled, and then looked grave. 

“I know,” she said. “It is discourag- 
ing. But there’s one thing certain!” 

“What’s that?" 

“1f you crawl into any pigeonhole they 
give you and lie there without a peep, 
they'll let you lie.” 

* But what can I do? You don't want 
me to walk into Lane's office and punch 
his nose, do you?” 

To his surprise Alice did not laugh. 
"Well," she said unexpectedly, “you 
might even do that. He would know you 
were on earth, anyway!" 

Boyd pondered her answer. But it was 
manifestly a foolish one. 

“No,” he said, “you can't crowd your- 
self forward too much. They don't like 
that. It makes office politics and rows, and 
disturbs things and upsets the shop—" 

“Then upset the shop!" Alice cried, 
impatiently. "If I were a man, I would 
dynamite the place before I'd let them 
keep me in a rut!” 

“You think I’m in a rut?” 

* Aren't you?" 

‘Well, look here, Alice—” 

Le didn't know just how to say it, and 
yet he had to know. : 


“Are you—would you— Oh, hang it 
all! Do you want to marry just because of 
the salary a man gets, or his high position, 
or something like that? Are you going to 
marry for money— No, I don't mean that 
exactly." 

Alice was looking directly at him, and 
he stopped. There were dangerous red 
spots on her white cheeks and warning 
lights in her brown eyes. 

."Boyd Kinney,” she said, very dis- 
tinctly, "I think we'd better talk about 
the high cost of living, or the weather!" 

Yes, taken all around, the luncheon 
talk was decidedly mixing to a serious- 
minded youth who wanted something 
very badly but had not the faintest idea 
in the world how to go about getting it. 
The more he thought about it the more 

erplexing it seemed. How was a book- 

eeper, even with the best excuse in the 
world—the excuse of a provoking, tan- 
talizing and wholly desirable brown- 
eyed girl—even with the excuse of Alice 

Mayo, how was a bookkeeper going to 
attract the attention of Auditor Lane? 
Boyd was certain that he was keeping the 
Carr to Ellison books as well as they 
could be kept. On several occasions he 
had caught errors in billing or invoicing, 
had made neat memoranda of the facts, 
and had submitted them to Pierson, the 
chief accountant. Pierson had grunted. 
That was all. Grunted! And how the dick- 
ens was a fellow going to get himself 
boosted out of the rut by head account- 
ants who merely pranted? There was no 
answer. Boyd be to consider again 
the probability that Alice Mayo was 
simply a mercenary little wretch. 

But oh, how he adored her! It made 
him ache to think about it! 


WO or three days later Alice stopped 
him as he was going by her corner of 
the room and asked him how many barrels 
of oil the company’s tanker “Olinda” car- 


ried. Boyd grinned. 
“What are you doing—kidding me?” 
he demanded. “Why don’t you ask me 


how to drill an oil well?” 

Alice was always making unexpected 
retorts. “I may, some day,” she said 
quietly, and went back to her work. 

Boyd was puzzled. Now, what the 
dickens had she meant by that? How was 
a bookkeeper to know anything about 
the capacity of a tanker—or the drilling 
of oil wells? His business was to keep 
books. The Pacific employed men to do 
accounting, and other men to know about 
tankers, and other men to drill wells! 
Fertonty Alice must have been kidding 


1m. 

A few days later Lucy Bennett, a friend 
of Alice's, came to Boyd's desk one 
morning and said: 

“Mr. Kinney, do you know the differ- 
ence between our (Continued on page 167) 
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You Cannot Bluff the Camera 


But you can turn the best side of your face toward it, wear 
the right kind of clothes, and be photographed at the 
time of day when you look the brightest 


F COURSE, as the saying goes, 
we have to deliver the goods 
through life; but sometimes 
luck steps in and helps us out. 
It played its part in my life, 

and in the life of Pach Brothers, probably 
the oldest photographic firm in the 
United States. Like other businesses, we 
had our birth. But President Grant 
was present at the ceremony—in fact, 
acted as godfather. An- 

thony Drexel and George 


By Gotthelf Pach 


which we have photographed every 
President s:nce that time, all of them in 
the White House, except Mr. Wilson, 
whom we photographed elsewhere. 

I have found the Presidents to be like 
other men. They are hard workers; their 
task is no easy ones they haven't a great 
deal of time to give to sittings. But 
without exception they have been ap- 
proachable and charming men. Perhaps 


you are an exception to the rule, unless 
you are one man or woman out of a 
thousand, one side of your face is better 
than the other. Do you know, for in- 
stance, that one of your eyes is differently 
placed from the other? That your nose 
is probably a bit one-sided? That your 
mouth may droop at one corner and turn 
up at the other? That even the ex- 
pression of one side of the face may be 
different from the expres- 
sion of the other? 


W. Childs paid the bill. == 

It was during Grant’s Ad- 
ministration that one morn- 
ing my brother and I were 
sent by the photographer 
for whom we were then 
working over to Long 
Branch, New Jersey, at that 
time summer capital of the 
country, to get a picture of 
General Grant, Mr. George 
W. Childs, and Mr. Drexel. 
After we had photographed 
them in group—and the 
process was long in those 
days—Mr. Childs spoke up. 

* Why don't you boys go 
in business for yourselves?" 
he asked. 

* We haven't the money,” 
my brother replied. 

* How much will it take?" 

“Tt will take a thousand 
dollars,” we said—and a 
thousand dollars was a con- 
siderable sum then. 

Mr. Childs turned to Mr. 
Drexel. “Tony,” he said, 
“what abou: backing these . 
boys up to the tune of five 
hundred apiece?” 

Mr. Drexel put his hand 
in his pocket and brought 
out five hundred dollars. 
“Just to call your bluff, 
George,” he said. Mr. 
Childs did not have five 
hundred on his person. But 
a few days afterward, when L 


different from a man’s. 
man’s is individuality. If a woman's hand or foot 
is a trifle too large for symmetry it must be placed 
in the background or shaded so that the figure as 
a whole will express grace. 
more care has to be taken in a woman’s picture 
than in a man’s, and more retouching has to be 
done later. 

**Don't smooth out 


Are Men More Vain 
than Women? 


R. PACH points out this difference be- 


M tween men and women: 


"A woman's ideal of a photograph is 
Her ideal is beauty; a 


The result is that 


those wrinkles,' a man will 
say of his own picture. ‘It took me fifty years to 
get them.’ 
"[ cannot imagine a woman's saying such a A 
thing; I cannot imagine a woman's being proud | 
of the scars time has left. 
* Which attitude indicates the greater vanity? 
Well, a man as a rule wants to be taken as he is; 
we may be justified in inferring, therefore, that he 
is pretty well satisfied with himself. A woman, 
on the other hand, wants her picture to conform 
to some ideal, and we may infer, therefore, that 
she is not satisfied with herself as she is. 
which of these attitudes indicates the greater 
vanity, I leave it to you to decide." 


As to 


An inspection of your face 
before the mirror will proba- 
bly convince you. A pencil 
or any straight edge, or per- 
haps a sheet of paper, held 
down the middle of the nose 
will show a difference in the 
two sides of the mouth, or 
a straight edge held hori- 
zontally will show the dif- 
ference in the “placement” 
of the eyes. 

The picture of Edgar 
Allan Poe found in the aver- 
age textbook on American 
literature is a striking illus- 
tration of this truth. “One 
side angel, the other devil,” 
a writer has said of him. 
And if you will get down an 
“ American Literature," and 
turn to the picture of Poe, 
you may be able to see this 
at a glance. If not, take a 
piece of paper and cover 
one half the face, so that the 
paper cuts forehead, nose 
and chin in two. Then turn 
the paper over, bringing out 
the other half of the face. 
The result is startling: one 
half smiles at you, the other 
sneers. 

This is an extreme case; 
not many faces will show a 
dual personality as Poe's 
face does. But a scrutiny of 
your own face, unless, as I 
] have said, you are an ex- 


we went over with the 

proofs, President Grant 

came to us smiling—and handed us one 
thousand dollars. 

And that was the beginning of Pach 
Brothers. 

But the matter was not to end here, 
for the good will of President Grant was 
still to follow us. Shortly afterward 
he sent for me to come to Wankah, 
where | made some pictures of him and of 
members of his Cabinet. They must have 
been good pictures; at least General 
Grant must have liked them, for he 
handed us on, as it were, to his successors 
in the Presidency. And thus a sort of 
tradition was built up, as a result of 
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Grant and Roosevelt made the deepest 
impression on me—Grant because of his 
quiet, stanch friendliness, Roosevelt be- 
cause of his approachableness. Not only 
was I always given an audience by Mr. 
Roosevelt, but so were any of my friends 
whom I mentioned to him. Of them all, 
President Harrison was the most aloof; 
and I felt that I never came to know him 
as I knew the others. 

I say they were like other men; and 
one of the things which we, as photog- 
raphers, had to look for in them was the 
best side of their faces. 

Perhaps you do not know that, unless 


ception to the rule, will 

show a difference in the two 
sides. It may even show a difference in 
the color of the eyes. And an examination 
of the family album with the help of a 
sheet of paper might bring some interest- 
ing results, and you might not have to 
look very closely, either. 

Not only were the Presidents akin to 
us all in this particular, but it is safe 
to say that, like most other men, they 
did not particularly enjoy having their 
pictures taken. For one of the things a 
photographer soon learns is that the 
average man hates to face the camera. 
But for the demands of the -public—if 
he is a public man—or of his business, or 
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of sweetheart, wife, or children, there 
would not be so many photographers as 
there are. f 

Two conspicuous cases of this reluct- 
ance come into my mind—those of Mr. 
$ Pierpont Morgan and of Mr. James J. 

ill. 

For years, family, friends and business 
associates of Mr. Morgan had wanted a 
picture of him; and none existed. It was 
my good fortune at last to meet Mr. 
Morsas in a most pleasant way. One 
day he sent for me. He had before him a 
photograph of President y a A a 
warm personal friend of his, and he 
wanted to know if I could take as good a 

icture of him as I had taken of President 
McKinley. 

Of course I told him that I could; of 
course I told him that I was 
anxious to get a picture of 
him. The result of the con- 
ference was the photograph 
by which he is known. So 
I might say that the morn- 
ing over at Long Branch, 
New Jersey, when I made 
my first picture of General 
Grant, which in turn got for 
me the opportunity of pho- 
tographing all the Presi- 
dents, was responsible also 
for the picture of Mr. Mor- 
gan. 


UT the affair didn't stop 

with Mr. Morgan. Like 
other businesses, the pho- 
tographer's must depend on 
satisfied customers; the 
are, after all, the best ad- 
vertisement. On the morn- 
ing that I took the proofs of 
Mr. Morgan's pictures to 
him in his office, it ha ppened 
that Mr. James J. Hill, the 
famous president of the 
Great Northern Railway, 
dropped in, and Mr. Mor- 
gan, after talking to him a 
while on other things, finally 
said: ' 

* By the way, Mr. Hill, 
if you ever want a picture 
taken of yourself, this little 
man here does excellent 
work." 

'Then Mr. Hill showed 
that he, too, possessed the 
trait which, as I have said, 
is common to so many men 
—reluctance to having pic- 
tures taken. For ffteen 

ears, he said, his wife had been after 
bus. had been trying to get him to go to a 
photographer. He supposed he might as 
well give in. Would I call for him on the 
following morning? 

Of course I called. Then, when the 
pictures had been made, Mr. Hill showed 
another trait not uncommon. Havin 
taken the plunge, he rather liked it. i 
had got him in several positions, and 
when I carried him the proofs he spent 
two hours going over them. 

“I tell you what you can do,” he said 
finally: “you can just send me a thousand 
doliars’ worth of these—assorted." 

As for women, I do not think they 
show the same reluctance toward having 
their pictures. taken that men show. 
A few men are a bit superstitious about 


He was born in 1851. 


it. They look upon a picture as they 
sometimes look upon a life insurance 
policy, as a sort of death warrant. Others 
regard it simply as loss of time; still 
others as an indication of vanity. 

There is some ground for this last idea, 
because there is a type of vain man who 
takes up more than his share of the family 
album. He is proud of his face; he wants 
as many people as possible to have the 
pleasure which he has had of gazing upon 
it. The Kaiser was a conspicuous example 
of such vanity. His face was known to 
the world by countless pictures taken of 
him long before his deeds had made him 
an object of the world's hatred. 

But a woman is not thought vain 
because she has her picture taken. 
Whether or not more women than men go 


GOTTHELF PACH 


One of the most famous photographers in the country. 
He is the youngest and the last to survive of the three 
brothers who, right after the Civil War, started the New 
York firm of photographers now known as Pach Brothers. 
The business of Pach Brothers 
is now managed by Alfred Pach, son of Gotthelf Pach 


to the photographer,I am not prepared to 
say. My firm has always made a specialty 
of men, and I have no comparative figures 
to go by. 

But this I know: a woman's ideal of a 

hotograph is different from a man's. 
Be: ideal is beauty; a man's is individual- 
ity. If a woman's hand or foot is a trifle 
too large for symmetry it must be placed 
in the background or shaded so that the 
hgure as a whole will express grace. The 
result is that more care has to be taken in 
a woman's picture than in a man's, and 
more retouching has to be done later. 

"Don't smooth out those wrinkles," a 
man will say of his own picture. “It 
took me fifty years to get them." 

I cannot imagine a woman's saying such 
a thing; I cannot imagine a woman's 
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being proud of the scars time has left. 

Which attitude indicates the greater 
vanity? Well, a man as a rule wants to 
be taken as he is; we may be justified in 
inferrihg, therefore, that he is pretty 
well satisfied with himself. A woman, 
on the other hand, wants her picture to 
conform to some ideal, and we may infer, 
therefore, that she is not satisfied with 
herself as she is. As to which of these 
attitudes indicates the greater vanity, 
I leave it to you to decide. 

I have seen photography change a 
good deal in my day. lime was when 
comparisons were drawn between going 
to the photographer and going to the 
dentist. And there was some reason for it. 
The old-time gallery looked somewhat 
like an operating-room; there was a 
mechanical appearance 
about its trappings. And, as 
you may recall, there was in 
common use a certain im- 
plement of torture most in- 
appropriately called a “head 
rest,” whose function it was 
to impart to the sitter the 
rigidity of a statue. 

Also, the old-time pho- 
tographer had a way of say- 


ings “Smile, please," or 
"Look pleasant, please." 
And these manufactured 
smiles or desperate attempts 
to beam happily looked as 
artificial as they really 
were. People can neither 
smile nor look pleasant to 
order. They must feel at 
ease, or they cannot look 
it; they must feel like smil- 
ing, or they cannot smile 
naturally. 


NOTICE how many pic- 
tures in the family al- 
bums of a generation ago 
look solemn, and how many 
others look artificially pleas- 
ant. 

'The real, everyday man 
or woman is not there. The 
family album victims were 
"having their pictures 
taken," and they show the 
effect of the ordeal. 

It was the snapshot 
camera that showed us 
what ought to be done. 
People began to discard ar- 
tificial photographs for snap- 
shots. We found that our 
best likenesses were those 
taken when we were off guard. Our 
friends wanted real likenesses, not artifi- 
cial ones. . 

The shortening of the time necessary 
to get a negative marked a new era. Ít 
is possible now to catch people in their 
natural expressions. The camera can 
get us in an instant, in the twinkling of 
an eye. Our heads are not fastened in a 
rigid vise; we are not told to look pleasant; 
the parlors and reception-rooms are 
furnished to give a homelike and reposeful 
atmosphere. The gallery itself is free, 
so far as possible, from artificial and 
mechanical devices. 

Everything is contrived to do away 
with self-consciousness, or a feeling of 
haste, or of the unusual. In fact, the best 
pictures are (Continued on page 136) 


“Count a Thousand—Slow— 
Between Each Drop” 


A hero story of thirst in the desert 


IGHT on the desert is quite a 

different thing from night in the 

farm lands, or over the moun- 

tains. Over the farm lands it is 

a great caressing shadow, full of 
such beloved smells as new hay, and 
clover blossoms, and such low, lullaby 
sounds as humming insects and the call of 
night birds. The mountain night, drop- 
ping so fast that it seems as if it must have 
weights fastened on its fringes, is a very 
curious and rather terrible mystery that a 
man dies without ever understanding. 
The night on the desert is simply lightless 
silence. 

As the night draws on, and the earth 
cools, and the camp fire burns to ashes, 
the silence seems to be something one can 
cut in slices with a knife. 

It is a kind of desecration to disturb it. 
Maybe that is why the desert men become 
so silent themselves. 

But two such inseparables as T’rantler 
Bill and Texan John had a great deal to 
say to each other; and they had talked 
a long time as their fire burned out. Oc- 
casionally they had addressed words, 
couched in genial profanity, to Long-Ear 
Joe, who had roamed cheerfully at the 
very border of their firelight. And once 
Long-Eared Joe had replied in kind—a 
bray that rollicked over the desert and 
wakened every living thing for miles 
around. A burro’s bray is a marvelous and 
stupendous thing. It seems to be much 
larger than he is, and how smooth animal 
membranes can produce such a raucous 
sound is a mystery beyond the ken of 


man. 

They had a dry camp, these three. 
Such a camp is inconvenient at any 
time, and a permanent dry camp is worse 
yet. In their case, the only source of fresh 
water at all was miles and miles across a 
terrible desert, blasted and shimmering in 
the sun. 

But they did not particularly mind. 
Their quartz mine was gratifyingly rich, 
in the first place. That made up for 
everything. They had been digging and 
blasting for a matter of six months, and 
their pokes were already substantially 
heavy. If ever better lines of communica- 
tion could be established, and stamp-mills 
built, they wouldn't be able to drag them 
about at all. Besides, they had plenty of 
fresh water for their modest needs. Ever 
so often they went down to Red Sage, hired 
freighters, and had the precious stuff car- 
ried up by the dozen barrels. The casks 
stood about their camp now, the most 
precious of their stores. Since baths were 
not considered particularly necessary by 
either of them, and since they had no 
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army regulations insisting on a daily 
shave, and since they kept only one burro, 
whose stomach was evidently lined with 
fur, these barrels lasted long weeks. And 
their greatest cause for contentment was 
that they were prospectors, born and bred, 
and the great, sun-blasted, merciless 


By Edison Marshall 
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desert was their home and their life. 

“Put up that pizinous pipe of your’n,” 
T’rantler Bill remarked to Texan, “and 
come to bed. You ain't no night-hawk.” 

It was hard to determine, at first glance, 
where Bill had ever acquired such a deadly 
name as Tarantula. He didn't look deadly 


TP omy TY we D ra a 


Both men were staggering in the sand, but 
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at all. He looked more like some child's 

d-natured and contented old grand- 
ather, the kind of man to whom long 
years are a benediction. His eyes, though 
sharp as gimlets, were kindly and good- 
natured, and now and then a cheer 
cackle, issuing forth from the white growt 
over his lips and chin, made them pucker 
at the corners. Perhaps his small, spider- 
like body had got him the name; for, 
compared with the vast Texan, he seemed 
a child. He was withered and skinny and 
bow-legged past words. But it didn't pay 
to presume too far on this little body and 
these kindly eyes. The body seemed to be 
made of fine steel, always at a tension and 
ready to spring, and his eyes, when they 
wished, could g’zam very coldly along a 
pistol barrel. 

Texan John was just as far different 
as any man could possibly be, as far 
as physical aspects were concerned. He 
was six-feet-two when his shoes were off, 
and big in proportion, and he was the kind 
of man that Texas used to grow when the 


always the blind advance continued. The long trail of their lives was almost at an end 


state was young. Like most big men who 
are secure in their own strength, he was as 
gentle a creature as ever wore buckskin 
and holster. He had a voice that for vol- 
ume almost equaled that of Long-Ear Joe. 


g HAT'S the use of goin’ to bed?” 

he replied to T'rantler. “ Nothin’ 
to do but get up in the mornin', and go 
back to diggin' and blastin'. Wastin' our 
precious youth in this 'ere blasphemy of 
creation!" 

T'rantler paused in the work of remov- 
ing his boots—which as a rule constituted 
the one alteration in his‘ garb between 
nube and day, and grunted with scorn: 
"Why, you antiquated old relic! You 
white-bearded old Methus'lum, Texan.” 

But Texan's thoughts were far away 
and he did not heed. His eyes sought the 
stars. Then he sighed—softly, inaudibly. 

“We sure have left the shinin’ threshold 
of youth—both of us. The only young one 
in the party is Long-Ear, and he's misusin' 
his youth.” 


* Long-Ear is a dog-gone liability," the 
other interrupted. 

It was true. It would have been much 
cheaper for them to have let the freighter 
who carried their water take the burro 
back with him. The burro did not work 
at their camp, and consumed as much 
water as the two of them put together. 
But he was one of their trio, and they 
could not let him go. 

"We've sat in too long and busted our- 
selves,” Texan continued gloomily. ‘No 
homes, no firesides, no little children—” 

“Don’t go gettin’ sentimental,” T'rant- 
ler rebuked him. * But it's not for me to 
blame you, Texan. Now if Maud Gaskin 
hadn’t just snuck off with that there 
drummer—” 

“ Now don't begin on that heartrendin' 
tale of Maud Gaskin again," the other 
complained. ‘I’m goin’ to bed and want 
to fet some sleep.” 

he two old bachelors lay down side by 
side. The firelight ever grew more tender, 
more subdued. Sleep comes quickly to the 
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'T'rantler Bill and Texan John had a 
£reat deal to say to each other. Occa- 
sionally they had addressed words, 
couched in genial profanity, to Long- 
Ear Joe, who had roamed cheerfully 
at the very border of their firelight 


sons of the desert, but wakefulness is 
quicker still. And both had just dropped 
to sleep when both were awake) again, 
aroused, upon their elbows. 

“Did you hear it?” Texan whispered. 

“What did you think I woke up for, to 
count my toes?” T’rantler replied in dis- 
gust. '"Course I can hear it. Can you 
hear it out of them pore deaf ears of 
your'n?^ 


THEY listened. Far in the remote dis- 
tance they heard the faint rumble of a 
heavy wagon. 

“Some freighter, travelin’ late,” Texan 
whispered. 

They lay down again, and listened. 
The sound grew louder. Then the moon 
showed them, grotesque and huge across 
the desert, an approaching prairie- 
schooner. 
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Both men stood up as the 
wagon drew near, and rais. d 
their old voices in a shout. 
Men shout to one another on 
the desert, whether they are 
acquainted or not. It is good 
tá heat the sound of another's 
voice. But the driver, 
concealed in the cov- 
ered wagon, did not 
seem to hear. The 
mules plodded steadi- 
ly on. 

Both men shouted 
again, more loudly. 
They watched the 
wagon drag past at 
a distance of about 
one hundred yards. 
Then Texan started 

to recline 
again. 


All at once T’rantler stood erect. 
“Texan, there's something queer about 
this deal," he whispered. 

T’rantler still kept his eyes on the van- 
ishing prairie schooner. They were nar- 
row and intent. Then he scrambled to his 
knees. ‘‘Where’n blazes is my shoes?" he 
cried. “I’m goin’ to catch that rig.” He 
began to jerk on his boots, and Texan did 
likewise. “It’s off the trail for one thing, 
and the second, the mules are carryin’ 
their heads as if they ain’t nobody drivin’ 
'em. I’m goin’ to look and see." 

And now both men were racing across 
the moonlit desert in pursuit of the wagon. 
They caught it in a moment. Texan 
seized the bridle of the animals and 
T’rantler leaped on the whipple-trees. 
And at first the moonlight was too dim to 
reveal him the truth. 

“Well, PII be—"' he began. But he was 


too amazed to complete the sentence. 

There were two still forms in the 
wagon, and at first glance he thought 
that both of them were dead. But his cry 
of amazement was not at this. Death is a 
most common thing on the desert, as 
every vulture knows. There is the sand, 
and the heat, and the thirst, all of which 
are more deadly than the diseases of a 
tenement. He cried out in amazement 
when he saw that one of the passengers, 
and the smaller, was alive. 

One of the two was an old gray-haired 
man, and evidently death had overtaken 
him in the driver’s seat. He had toppled 
backward, his hands had dropped the 
reins, and the mules, because there had 
been none to bid them hal.. had continuea 
their plodding advance through the night. 
He had died peacefully, perhaps of old age, 
or perhaps of some lingering malady. The 
other of the two was a little girl, perhaps 
nine years old and vellus hated. blue- 
eyed, and pretty, even in her coat of dust. 
She lay in peaceful slumber in the bottom 
of the wagon. 


HAT night a grave was dug on the 

desert. It was not the first. Brave 
men, and women too, following a dream of 
a greater West, lay beside the same trail. 
Who could wish a better resting place or a 
more honored grave? 

[hey worked through the night hours, 
the two white-bearded men. The little 
girl was wakened by a gentle hand upon 

her shoulder, and. in 
the moonlight she 
kissed the cold face 
good-by. She cried, 
too, partly in sorrow, 
but more in fear. It 
u was her uncle, she 
said, and her father 
was far away. And 
Old Texan held her in 
his great arms till she 

went to sleep again. 
Then the mules 
were — unharnessed, 
watered from the bar- 
rel in the wagon, and 
started back on the 
trail to Red Sage. 
They could not j^ 
kept in the camp. 
There was not water 
enough for them. By 
r running fast through 
tne cool night and 
into the next day they 
could reach the settlements. If they turned 

aside, they would die. 

As the dawn came up, the two of them 
had a long and serious talk before their 
breakfast fire. 

“Maybe we ought to take her back to 
Red Sage,” Texan suggested. “She may 
have kin-folks there. ” 

“No use of that. They'll come to look 
for her when they see them mules.” 

Both men growled hoarsely in their 
throats. They didn't like either of these 
ideas. They were lonely men, childless 
and homeless, and it was as if the night 
had brought them a child of the desert for 
their own. 

“I don't take much stock in her kin- 
folks," Texan remarked. “Anybody 
who'd let an old man and a little girl 
start out together in this purgatory 
don't deserve no (Continued on page 145) 
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Is That Your Dummy—And 
Is That You Hiding Behind It? 


An article on fear—and how to be rid of it 
By Frank P. Norbury, A. M., M.D. 


President of the Board of Welfare Commissioners, Department of Public 


F SOMEONE asked you whether 
you are afraid of anything, you 
might, if you were strictly honest, 
say: “Well, yes; I'm afraid of auto- 
mobiles! When I start across a busy 
Street, every motor-car in the block 
seems headed straight for me." 
Or you might admit that you are afraid 
of horses, or dogs, or even : 
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If a soldier in the trenches said he was 
not afraid of gas, and refused to put on 
his mask when the gas came over, he 
would be a fool. But if, now that he is 
home again, he wore his gas mask to busi- 
ness, or put it on for an evening party, 
he would be crazy. No, this occasional 
fear of outside dangers does not cut much 


Sometimes it is easy to confuse the 
two kinds. For instance, you may be 
afraid that you are going to lose your job 
because business is bad. That is a natural 
fear, which ought to have the common- 
sense effect of making you work so hard 
and so efficiently that your employer 
cannot afford to let you go. 

But suppose that, in spite 


cats. You might say that 
were afraid of the “flu” 
ast winter; or that, if you 
heard a burglar in the next 
room, he might take every- 
thing he could find! You 
wouldn't try to stop him. 

But whatever fear you 
confessed to, there is not 
one chance in a thousand 
that you would name, or 
even think of, the most com- 
mon one in life, the one 
which affects you more pro- 
foundly than any other— 
the fear of yourself! Yet it is 
probably there; has been 
there perhaps since child- 
hood, a secret of your own 
soul; a lurking thing which 
dictates many of your ac- 
tions and is responsible even 
for the manner you have 
more or less deliberately 
cultivated. 

For there are two kinds of 
fear: the fear of things out- 
side of us and the fear of 
something within us. The 
first is a natural feeling, 
instinctive and even neces- 
sary. Without it the human 
race would have. perished 


long ago. 

Aui back in the days 
when wild beasts were plen- 
tiful and men were few, the 
beasts would have finished 
off the men in short order if 
human beings hadn't been 
so afraid of being eaten 
alive that they got together 
in groups for safety. That 
was a plain, common-sense 
move which laid the founda- 
tion for society as it exists 

ay. And it is just as 
sensible for us to be afraid 
now of what can hurt or de- 
stroy us: a speeding motor- 
Car, a vicious horse, a mad 


This Man Has Built 
for Himself 
An Unusually Fine Dummy 


ERE is Doctor Norbury's story of 
one man who has worked up a beauti- 
ful *alibi" for himself: 


I have in mind a man who belongs to a large 
family, all of whom have prospered, except him- 
self. Of course this is probably a bitter pill for 
him. He really hasn't enough. ability to make 
a conspicuous success, as his brothers have, and 
he isn't man enough to go ahead, doing the best he 
can, without being envious of his brothers and bit- 
terly conscious of the contrast. 

So he has fallen back on bad health as an alibi. 
He has some minor ailment, nothing serious 
enough to keep him off the active list; but he has 


seized on it as an excuse fbr invalidism. He has: 


built up a dummy, which in his case is, “Just see 
what I could have been if I wasn't sick" And he 
hides his real self behind it. 

He sits on his porch in summer, or in front of the 
fire in winter, and talks business by the hour. And 
it is almost always about his brothers' affairs that 
he holds forth. To hear him, you would think he 
was the rea] genius of the family. He will shake his 
head over a deal one of them has made, and say, 
“If John had consulted me about that—’’or “Now, 
if I had handled that little matter—"' and so on. 

He wants everybody to think that he could 


have made just as big a success as his brothers . 


have. Perhaps he makes himself believe it. For 
it is a fact that we do sometimes fool even our- 
selves into thinking that the dummy we set up is 
the real person. 


of business being good, you 
are afraid you will lose 
your e because you are 
secretly convinced that you 
are not the kind of man that 
can swing it. You may bea 
salesman, for instance. And 
yo" have a notion that, to 

e a successful salesman, 
you ought to have an easy, 
confident, self-assured man- 
ner. 

But you never have been 
easy, confident or self-as- 
sured. By temperament 
you are quiet, slow to make 
friends, rather shy about 
meeting strangers. You be- 
lieve in the goods you are 
selling, but you don’t be- 
lieve in. yourself as a sales- 
man. When you were a boy, 
your mother used to lecture 

ou about being bashful. 

ou didn’t know you were 
“bashful” until people com- 
mented on it. You liked 
folks—when you got to 
know them. But your way 
of getting to know them 
was quite different from the 
way your brother Bob went 
at it. 

Bob was hail-fellow-well- 
met with everybody. At 
home, they were, always 
drawing comparisons be- 
tween you two boys, and 
always to your disadvan- 
tage. When you left the 
little town to go to the city, 
your father had a straight 
talk with you, and told you 
that you'd never amount to 
much unless you braced up 
and had more self-assur- 
ance. 

* Jim," he said, almost 
solemnly, "you're always 
sitting back and waiting f 
other people to make the 


dog, a man with a gun. It is the old instinct 
self-preservation, useful and necessary 
the danger is really present. 


figure in our daily lives. But a fear based 
on what we think is within ourselves does 
affect most of our actions. 


advances. You've got to be a good mixer 
if you expect to get on. I want you to be 
more like Bob. (Continued on page 127) 
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People Who Are "Slow Pay" 


Interesting facts discovered by a well-known credit man 
As Reported by Albert Sidney Gregg 


ON’T neglect your credit; it is 
the barometer of your business 
standing in the community. It 
is just as important to you as 
a good batting average is to a 


baseball player. The scouts pass you up if 


your average is low. If it is high the 
fall all over themselves to sign you up." 

The speaker was W. H. Gray, secretar 
of the Cleveland Retail Credit Men's 
Association. Knowing Gray 
to be a sort of super-credit- 
man I had called at his 
office, which is the center of 
the largest single retail credit 
organization in the United 
States, to find out some of 
the important facts that 
Gray had learned in his 
studies of the 550,000 charge 
customers who deal with 
Cleveland stores. 

It is unlikely that another 
man in the big Ohio city 
knows so many facts about 
so many people as does Gray. 
More than five hundred 
merchants and other busi- 
ness men turn to him when 
a customer wishes to open a 
charge account. Thirty di- 
rect lines from leading stores 
run into his ofice—and they 
are kept busy most of the 
time. On cards in his files 
are facts about more than 
half a million Clevelanders, 
and these facts are so mi- 
nutely classified that Gray 
can give an accurate “size- 
up” of any one of them with- 
in a few minutes. 

“What class of people are 
most negligent about their 
credit?" [ asked Gray. 

“That’s a little hard to 
say,” he replied, “but 1 
think. that young women 
just beginning in business 
offices are the most frequent 
offenders. This is especially 
true of girls who live at home 
and suddenly find them- 
selves independent—getting a good salary. 

“Take for instance, a young stenog- 
rapher. She sees other girls in the same 
block wearing nice clothing, and she 
naturally wants to dress as well. She does 
not know the salaries of the other girls, 
but she feels she must maintain their 
standard of dress. As a result, she buys 
gowns, hats, and shoes thoughtlessly. 

“If the young woman is PEt A S by 
a reputable firm, it is very easy for her 
to open a charge account and, once 
opened, she is likely to work it overtime. 

he trouble is that she never sits down to 
face honestly the question of income and 
outgo. Credit managers are indulgent 
about holding such a girl rigidly to ac- 
count, but the day always arrives when 
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she reaches the limit—and comes to see 
me. I am usually able to give her a new 
outlook on facts. 

“Here is a case in point: A young 
woman employed in one of the big manu- 
facturing concerns came to me one day in 
great distress. Her credit had been shut 
off and she did not know which way to 
turn. She wanted to buy a lot of new 
things, and she had neither money nor 


W. H. GRAY 


Who tells in this article some of his experiences with folks 
who buy things and then don't want to pay for them. He is 
Secretary of the Cleveland Retail Credit Men's Association 


credit. The trouble with this girl was that 
she had never taken the trouble to face 
the facts. She admitted that she knew 
she was in debt, but did not know exactly 
how much. So we put down the items and 
did a little figuring, and with the informa- 
tion on my records and the data she gave 
me we reached the grand total. At first 
she insisted that she must have a lot of new 
things, among them a new dress. Finally, 
after telling her that the dress she had on 
was practically new and good for a lot of 
wear yet, I gave her a good talking to 
about paying her debts before buying 
more clothes. She did not like it at first, 
but finally admitted that I was right, and 
agreed to pay her bills. She was game and 
stuck to it until she had paid every cent 


and had fully restored her credit at the 
stores that had sent her to me. [I'll tell 
you it takes courage of the rarest sort for 
a girl who craves “nice things" to wear 
old. clothes for the sake of keeping square 
with the merchants, but it pays in the 
long run. If a lot more folks would learn 
to do without rather than to overload 
their credit, it would be much better for 
everybody concerned. 

“Another instance was 
reported to me where a girl 
learned her lesson in a differ- 
ent way. This young lady 
was good-looking, dread 
well, and also liked *''nice 
things.” Her weakness was 
to buy expensive presents 
for her family and intimate 
friends. The first thing she 
knew she was facing loss 
of credit, for her salary was 
not big enough for the de- 
mands upon it. One day her 
boss noticed that she was 
very sad and asked her the 
cause of her trouble, where- 
upon she blurted out the 
whole truth, which was the 
best thing she could have 
done. Arrangements were 
made with her creditors by 
her employer by which she 
could pool her debts and pay 
them off by the month. She 
is now toiling away on those 
obligations, giving up many 
little things that she might 
be enjoying if she had not 
run into debt. This girl, 
however, was enterprising. 
She hustled around and got 
another job at larger pay so 
she could get out of debt 
quicker. Maybe, after all, 
her experience will be of last- 
ing benefit to her, for debt 
sometimes is a blessing in 
disguise. It may bring out 
qualities that we did not 
know we possessed; but at 
the same time I would not 
recommend making store 
debts recklessly just for that purpose. 

“Girls are not the only ones who take 
care of a bunch of insistent creditors by 
making pools. There was one fellow who 
owed twenty-three concerns, and they 
all wanted their money at once. When he 
failed to pay up, they refused to let him 
have any more goods on credit. In talkin 
the matter over with me, after we kad 
compiled a list of his creditors, he pro- 
posed this plan: He would pay me $50 a 
month, and I would divide the money 
among the creditors in a way that would 
be mutually satisfactory. This arrange- 
ment was carried out and the man was 
able to regain his credit." 

Another story that Gray told me con- 
cerned a high-up corporation official, who 


had a big home, a high-priced automobile, 
and who received a large salary, but who 
had become deeply involved in debt. The 
stores finally cut off his credit and turned 
him over to the expert care of Mr. Gray. 
After a very interesting session, Gray 
made alistofhis debts, which werescattered 
among thirty or forty merchants. Ainge 
ments were made whereby he applied a 
certain amount of money on his accounts 
each month. For a while he paid up 
promptly; then he became careless again. 
Gray drafted a letter notifying the mer- 
chants that the account had been referred 
back to them to collect in any way that 
they found best. Then he asked the 
delinquent to call, and when he came in 
Gray showed him the letter to the mer- 
chants, and announced that if he would 
not come to time the letter would be 
sent out. The man then explained that 
sickness in the family had interfered with 
his payments, but that he would meet 
his aligations in the future. He did. 


OON after a certified business account- 
ant married, he and his wife began 
running a number of accounts, which 
they paid with bogus checks. The man 
was arrested. Gray saw him in jail. The 
accountant finally confessed that he was 
buying extensive 
of going to New York and “making a big 
lash." Gray arranged with the mer- 
chants not to prosecute him, and got him 
a job on the promise that he would pay 
all that he owed. The wife obtained a 
lace as school-teacher in order to help 
her husband. While they were working 
off their obligations, the accountant 
learned of an opening in another city, 
paying a larger salary, and with Gray's 
consent he took the new position and 
finally cleaned off all his old bills. 

Another interesting case is of a man 
who bought expensive gowns and hats 
lavishly for his wife, whom he deeply 
loved. The wife was greatly distressed 
over her husband's extravagances, and 
came to see Gray. As the result of this 
conference, the secretary had a talk with 
the man and advised him that he would 

lease his wife a great deal more by py 
ing up his bills and keeping out of debt 
The advice was taken, and trouble ended 
forthwith. 

A mechanic’s wife got into trouble 
which any woman will understand, but 
which is beyond the comprehension of the 
“average man”—perhaps. She wanted 
to change the color of her hair, so she 
went to a drug store and bought a con- 
coction that threatened to take hair, scalp 
and all, instead of transforming her into 
a charming peroxide blonde. Then she had 
to patronize a beauty doctor to save her- 
selt from a calamity, and in running from 
one peril she ran into a still greater peril, 
for the beauty doctor took all of her 
money, or at least a big slice of it. She 

rrowed from her household allowance 
and from her neighbors, and let bills run. 
Finally her husband discovered the 
trouble and told her that she had to stop 
her nonsense and live within her income. 
She was good for a while and then she had 
a second mix-up with the beauty doctor. 
This time the husband was not very 
gentle with her. And so the unhappy 
woman sought the advice and aid of Mr. 
Gray. She wanted to “pool” her debts 
and pay them off on the instalment plan. 


with the expectation | 


People Who Are “Slow Pay,” by ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


“I guess it can be arranged,” he replied, 
“but your husband must know about it." 
“Oh, nol’ she exclaimed in fright. “He 
must not know. If he knew he might beat 
p up. Can’t you fix it without telling 
im 

“No,” replied Gray 
understand all about it. 

The woman cried a while and begged 
Gray to help her out, but he firmly re- 

used and she went away. How she finally 
arranged matters he does not know. 
another occasion a man came in and 
gave Gray this interesting story: 

“My wife and I have agreed to disagree 
and get a divorce. She is a good girl, and 
I guess she thinks I am all right,but there 
are serious points of difference, so we have 
decided to part. Now, all the store ac- 
counts are in my name, and I want to 
make an arrangement so the accounts can 
be separated. I don't want to do a thing 
that will injure her credit." 

"Of course you understand that you 
are responsible for her bills so long as she 
is your wife," replied Gray. 

“Yes, I know all about that,” the man 
replied, “but she is not going to hold me. 
She gets a salary and can pay her 
own bills. Now, how can we fix it?’ 

“Perhaps the best way is to state the 
case to the credit managers, and have her 
open an account in her own name. You 
could then keep the old account in your 
name or close it, just as you pleased." 

“That’s a pretty good idea," replied 
the man, much relieved, “and I guess we 
will work it that way." 

Another story coming to the attention 
of Gray illustrates the folly of a woman's 
"borrowing" from the allowance given 
her for household expenses. In this case 
the husband first learned that something 
was wrong when the grocer threatened to 
sue him for an overdue grocery bill. 

“I don't owe you anything," was the 
hot reply. 

“Yes, you do, and if you don't pay up 
I'll sue you at once." 

“But I give my wife plenty of money 
for the groceries and ska expenses.” 

“Fight it out with her,” was the terse 
reply. “I don’t know anything about that.” 


EN the husband demanded an ex- 
planation from his wife she broke 
down and confessed that she had lost the 
money playing whist, and had been tryi 
tocatch up a little each month, but had not 
been able to pay fast enough. Now the 
husband carries the pocketbook and pays 
the household bills, while the wife re- 
flects on the folly of playing whist on 
borrowed capital. 

“Do merchants ever send well-to-do de- 
linquents to you?” I asked. 

“Not exactly, but they do make com- 
plaints about rich customers,” was the 
response. “Usually I have only to write 
such a person a letter, and by the next 
mail I will receive word that checks 
in payment of the bills are on the way. 
Once again, you see, I can do what an 
individual credit manager would not 
dare to do—call a wealthy delinquent to 
account. 

“I remember one man, he is known the 
country over, who bought a lot of jewelry 
on credit and neglected to pay the bills. 
A complaint was made to me, and I wrote 
this man a polite but emphatic letter, and 
received word immediately that checks in 


firmly, *he must 
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payment of the bills were in the mail. In 
another case, an advertising man rated at 
one hundred thousand dollars was refused 
credit because he was riding the retailer 
too much. He put his ready cash back 
into his business and let the storekeepers 
wait. He was a very angry man when he 
came in here, but he cooled down after 
I had showed him his record and made 
him face the facts. When he saw just 
where he stood, he went out and paid u 
his old bills, among them being a good- 
sized account that a merchant had 
charged off to profit and loss. 

“Tt happens that I am in a position 
where I can say things to a delinquent 
creditor, no matter how rich or powerful 
he may be, that the credit manager of an 
individual store would not say for fear of 
losing a paying customer. So we have 
some very frank talks in this office, which 
I believe have led to satisfactory reforms 
of financial conduct." 


s Y A JHAT about professional swindlers. 
Do you have much trouble with 
people of that sort?” 

“The number of out and out swindlers 
is remarkably small, but they are danger- 
ous. A bogus check writer can do a lot of 
damage in an afternoon. Our chief 
trouble is with people who are living too 
fast—who move rapidly from place to 
place and who find it difficult to hold a 
job. r system of exchanging credit in- 
formation with other cities enables us to 
keep a fairly good check on people who 
move away without leaving a forwarding. 
address." 

An important part of Gray’s system for 
protecting the merchants against swin- 
dlers is to give warnings against such 
operatives in his weekly bulletin, which 
pa to four hundred offices and stores. 

t contains very specific information about 
individuals. Hec is a sample warning: 

“You MAY QUESTION HER GooD (i) 
LOOKS, BUT NOT HER ABILITY TO PASS 
CHECKS. 

“This woman check worker has been in 
Duluth, probably preparing for the St. 
Paul convention, and may come to Cleve- 
land. Her specialty is to open a bank ac- 
count, identify herself and secure credit. 
Within a bret | period she selects Saturday 
afternoon, when the bank is closed, and 
leaves all the checks she can write and 
pass. Described as about 5 feet 8 inches, 
weighs 155 pounds, large hands, round 
face, and large front teeth. Chin comes 
forward. Grips pen quite far back in 
writing." 

The information in the foregoing was 
obtained by Gray as part of his system 
for keeping track of crooks as well as 
delinquents. Data of this kind is passed 
on to credit organizations in other cities. 

In case a report reaches Gray that a 
swindler or a shoplifter has left tracks in a 
certain store, Gray and an assistant go 
to his telephone exchange and begin call- 
ing up the merchants on each side of the 
store making the report. Thus the warn- 
ing runs along the street and in many in- 
stances the swindler is caught before 
going half a block. Sometimes a fine- 
looking, well-dressed woman will rent im- 
posing quarters, hire an automobile, en- 
tertain parties at luncheon, and otherwise 
do things that create the impression that 
she is a woman of wealth, all for the pur- 
pose of obtaining (Continued on page 105) 


Egan went on stolidly, although it was sheer luck that he didn't slice his fingers. it was 
his first experience, since his undergraduate days, in this amateur sort of domesticity which 
has so many fatal endings. He thought that Martha had never appeared more adorable 
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Egan Comes Down to Earth 


A Serial Novel 
By Hotwortuy HALL 


More ‘Tangles 
of Love and Business 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


NTRINSICALLY, it was a beauti- 
ful Monday, but it would have 
seemed no less beautiful to Egan if 
it had been raining 'cats and dogs. 
On his way down-town he was con- 
scious of a grip on life that was almost a 
physical grip. His mouth was set in a 
smile which almost ached. And yet, for 
the first time since he had returned to 
Plainfield, he was apprehensive to the 
int of true modesty. A few weeks ago 
he had arrogantly believed himself capa- 
ble of becoming a chief executive over- 
night; this morning, with a record of 
defeat after defeat to look back upon, he 
was praying that he might not disgrace 
himself too soon. All he wanted was to 
have a chance to learn. 

The seventh floor of the “Times” 
Building was still a reverberating chaos, 
and only one other of the Air Traffic staff 
was attempting to compete with the car- 


penters. This was Hoyt, the treasurer, 
who greeted Egan cheerfully. ‘You're 
the early bird, all right!" 


“Ought to be on time the first day, 
anyway," said Egan. . 

“Tough luck the boss isn't around to 
know it! We'll have the place pretty much 
to ourselves for a day or two. Say, I 
guess your office is about done. Want 
to see it?” Hoyt stepped through a laby- 
rinth of partitions to an open |space. 
“Here it is, right next to mine. Name on 
the door, and everything." 

From gazing at the cubicle, freshly 
varnished and heaped with new furniture, 
Egan turned to the ground-glass door, 
swung inward against the wall. It bore, 
in letters hardly dry, the gold-leafed in- 
scription: 

Director of Flying Operations 
Capt. Bronson Egan 


“Yes,” said Hoyt, “we're going to use 
your title, for a while, anyway. It’s an 
asset. . . . Now, if I were you, I'd get 
up an organization chart of your own de- 
partment to show what you're going to 
needin personnel and equipment. Richards 
likes concrete things. You'l want to 
begin to negotiate with pilots in a hurry, 


“Am I to hire the pilots?" Egan looked 
aghast. He knew that he could pick men 
to fight with, but the responsibility of 

icking men to work with was different. 
He knew that a good pilot is as difficult to 
select, on sight, as a good cook. And one 
or two bad choices would reflect so strik- 
ingly against him. 
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“You sure are. I’ve about a thou- 
sand applications already for you to look 
over... 

“Then my job, as I see it—” 

Hoyt waved his hand. “Your job is 
to get the ships from one place to another 
on time. Maintenance furnishes the ships 
in proper condition, including fuel and 
oil. Traffic loads and unloads ’em. You 
get the ships there and back. How you’re 
going to do it, / don’t know; that’s what 
you’re here for.” 

“Well, it’s simple enough.” He meant 
this as a broad and pleasant sarcasm, for 
the size of the job was further impressing 
him, but the treasurer took it seriously. 

Hoyt sat down on the edge of a desk. 
“It is, and it isn't. Richards doesn't 
think the express and passenger business 
is all there is to it by a long shot. He 
thinks there are all sorts of side lines we 
can make a profit on. Think over the 
possibilities. Maybe we'll act as consult- 
ing aéronautical engineers. We can give 
lessons in flying. We can act as agents 
for sport and. commercial planes. We can 
sell accessories. We can get up sight- 
seeing trips, and rent ships for long- 
distance parties. We can have exhibi- 
tions. We can get up advertising stunts. 
Well—you're the doctor on the flying end 
of it. les see what you think up." 


H's brief outline had pushed Egan’s per- 
spective almost out of sight. “ You're 
going, £o try to do all these things at 
once 

Hoyt shrugged his shoulders. “Why 
not? The men who've put money into 
this concern aren't pikers. They can 
afford to lose every nickel they've put 
into this. Of course, it's an experiment. 
But we've got the jump. The people who 
manufactured battle planes have had 
miles and miles of free advertising that 
we're trying to capitalize. I believe that 
the first transportation companies to cash 
in on all that publicity, by specializing 
in ships and engines that everybody 
knows won the war, will have the in- 
side track right from the start, provided 
they go out aes business in a big, broad 
way.’ 

an drew a long breath. 

«There's plenty to do, then, all 
right.” 

“ Plenty for everybody, especially you. 
You up your office to suit yourself, 
and get a couple of stenographers and 
wade right in. Go over the pilots’ appli- 
cations. Start on your charts. I'd try to 
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b- under way by to-morrow if you can. 
Richards'll like it. . . . Now let's look 
over theother offices. We've hired another 
floor already, and we may need three. 
Watch out for those nails!” 


BY URGENT invitation, he went over 
to the Plainfield House that day to 
lunch with the Honorable George Perkins 
and Stanley Adams. Both of them had 
news for him, news which couldn’t wait 
until dinner time. 

“Tve seen Garrity again,” said Adams. 
“Remember I said he told me he'd lost 
ten thousand dollars on a speculation? 
Well, I took a chance, and I was right. 
He bought Egan stock, too—through 
Eddie. And he told me two other people 
he knew who'd done the same thing. he 
used to be too afraid of Eddie to talk 
about it, but he's got a new angle; he says 
Eddie's going to be licked!” 

“Were getting to the point, Bronson,” 
said the judo "es beginning to be clear 
that Eddie persuaded six or eight com- 
paratively poor people, Mrs. McCain and 
Garrity and others, to chip in to buy that 
stock from the Citizens Trust, so that he 
or his principals wouldn't appear in the 
transaction, and got these people all to 
give him their proxies, which he voted at 
the annual meeting a year ago October. 
He reélected the old directorate, putting 
himself on it in place of the Old Man, 
and the old directorate made Garrity 
president, and gave him free rein. Then 
the company went on the rocks. I know 
it was done deliberately. All the evidence 
is that way—” 

“Garrity says he took his orders from 
Eddie,” chimed in Adams. 

“Exactly. And who did Eddie take 
his orders from? Who would possibly 
be interested in having the Egan Company 
crash? Only two—George Kent and Mar- 
tin Henderson.” 

“Sh-h!” said Adams suddenly. They 
were seated in the main dining-room, and 
the daughter of George Kent and the 
daughter of Martin Henderson had just 
appropriated a none too distant table. 

veryone bowed. 

“More likely to be Henderson," said 
the Honorable George guardedly. ‘Old 
Man Egan always said he—" 

“Kent’s tried to play horse with me,” 
said Adams; “but that was a political 
defense. I hardly think he’d go so far as 
to try sabotage.” a 

For reasons unknown even to himself, 
Egan had never told of his interview 
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The American Magazine 


*Sh-h! " said Adams suddenly. They were seated in the main dining-room, and the daughter of 


with Henderson on the train, nor did he 
tell now. But Macklin's distress whenev- 
er this interview had been mentioned was 
something to bear in mind. It looked dark 
for Henderson. He wondered if Hender- 
son's showy kindness to him had been 
mere alibi. The Kents had at least played 
in the open. All he had against them was 
Mary's fickleness, and the colonel's attack 
on Adams—pure politics. And Kent had 
been wrathfully aroused and suspicious 
at mention of that train interview, and 
Macklin had acted guiltily. H'm! " 

“The one bright thing about it," said 
the judge, “is that the receiver says the 
company’s coming out fine. Henderson 
bought the patents for a big price. It looks 
as though sooner or later there'll be per- 
haps a couple of hundred thousand for the 
stockholders.” 

“Really?” 

“So he says. And that means that the 
McCainsand Garrity and theotherlambs'll 
get-back as much as they lost, and you'll 
have—oh, sixty or seventy thousand, any- 
way. But not for a year or more.” 


Egan was thrilled, too thrilled to be re- 
seal that the salvage was too late for 
im to fulfill his independent visionings. 

“That’s wonderful! 

“T’ve sort of taken the responsibility 
of loaning a couple of thousand of it in 
advance for you. Of course, you don't 
have to do this, but if you want to loan 
Mrs. McCain enough to send that girl of 
hers to a good school, I’ll put up the 
money temporarily, and then later—oh, 
you'd get it back safe enough. And it 
seems to me sort of appropriate. It was 
the Egan failure that stopped her educa- 
tion.” 

“Yes,” said Egan; “gladly I’d like to.” 


"ONE more talk with Garrity," said 
Adams, “and if I give him that infor- 
mation—maybe we'll have the answer out 
of him. And whether it's Kent or whether 
it's Henderson, it nails Eddie." 

"Are you going to publish what we all 
know about Eddie?” 

“The day after he's nominated," said 
Adams grimly. “And that'll kill his may- 


oralty chances, whether we get the goods 
on him the other way or not.” 

“Even if—they retaliate?” 

Adams colarad. 

“Oh, what difference does it make to 
me? Ever since you knew it, I feel as 
though everything’s all right.” 

“Oh, by the way, Uncle Stanley! Is 
there anything in sight for you yet?” 

“A job? No. Got one for me?” 

“Yes, I have. Assistant.” 

Adams’s eyes brightened, and then 
dulled. “Do you think that crowd would 
stand for it?’ 

Egan borrowed some of Henderson’s 
vocabulary. “When I'm put in charge of 
a department, I'll take on anybody I like, 
and get an O. K. afterward. Besides, it's 
a great chance to pick up ideas. Didn't 
you notice that every one of the old Egan 
directors, and Henderson, and both the 
‘Herald’ and "Times! men are on this 
board? What did you think J went into 
it for, if it wasn’t that?” 

Adams laughed, and nodded toward 
the nearby table. 


2 Ose she i ii 


George Kent and the daughter of Martin Henderson had just appropriated a none too distant table 


"I'll take your job, anyway,” he said, 
"provided ou don t mind a teetotaller.... 
What? Why, sure; I've cut out the booze. 
Now that you two fellows can talk things 
over with me, and cheer me up, and boost 
me along, I don't seem to need any other 
stimulants . . . and the doctor said I was 
getting liver trouble, anyhow.” 


On his way out, Egan stopped at the 
table where Martha, as it appeared, was 
entertaining Mary Kent in a farewell 


ceremony. "Yes," said Martha, not look- 
ing at him as directly as she usually did, 
"we're going back to Dayton to-night. 
Father's staying over for one more meet- 
ing. Won't you sit down?" : 

Kaen declined, with profuse apologies. 
To sit between these two girls was rather 
too much of an ordeal. “Did you find a 
house?” 

“Yes, rather a nice one. We're to move 
in the first of February." 

“It'll be splendid to have her over here, 
won't it, Bronson?" 

“Oh... splendid,” he agreed. 

He couldn't decide whether it was more 


difficult to be at ease with the daughter 


of Kent or the daughter of Henderson. 


Innocent as children, both of them, but 
the father of one or the other had proba- 
bly— “I beg your pardon?” 

Martha was smiling at him, a.little wist- 
fully. “I said, if you happen to come to 
Dayton, you must be sure to look us up." 

itting, so to speak, directly under the 
guns, it was the most cordial invitation 
she could venture. 


FAN glanced at Mary; Mary was 
outwardly very tolerant. 

“Pll scratch your eyes out, Martie,” 
she said humorously. “Didn’t you know 
Pm his chaperon? I am, too; aren’t I, 
Bronson?” 

Underneath the humor, however, there 
was a tone which chilled Egan. 

“T’m afraid there's not much chance of 
my getting over; but if I ever should—" 

‘Don’t forget us, please." As though 
he could! For a single hour of a single 


day! 
I Good-by, then, Miss Henderson." 


His clasp was meant to be as formal as 
the time and place demanded, but pres- 
ently he awoke to discover that Martha 
was growing roseate. 

"For goodness’ sake, Bronson," said 
Mary Kent, “don’t you know you shouldn't 
hold hands in public? I'm amazed at you! 
Right in front of your chaperon, too!" 

here had been an instant when his 
heart had glowed with new warmth, but 
the chill which Mary gave it endured sur- 
prisingly. 
At the office, Hoyt was lying in wait 
for him. 

“Oh, there you are!” he said. “I was 
just going to send out a searching party! 

irectors meeting at the hotel at half past 
three, and they want you.” 

“Me? What for?” 

“Third degree, I guess. They want you 
to outline your whole idea.” 

“My whole idea? My—” 

Vu so. Put up a workable project. 

m was alarmed. “Why, Mr. oyt, 
I 


” 


the ve got the cart before the horse!’ 


know it.” (Continued on page 220) 


“Snickers 


at My Second-Hand Clothes 


That is what I get from some of my pupils."—The frank confession 
of a college instructor who is near the end of his rope, 
and wonders what is to become of him 


HE other day, with my back 

turned to the class, I was illus- 

trating a problem in economics 

on the blackboard when a snicker 

interrupted me. I swung around 
quickly to discover two men on a rear row 
of seats obviously enjoying a joke. 

It did not occur to me that I was the 
object of their merriment. That realiza- 
tion came later and brought its own 
measure of shame and chagrin. At the 
moment, however, my feeling was merely 
one of irritation that the class should 
have its attention distracted—an irrita- 
tion heightened perhaps by the personali- 
ty of the offenders. : 

They were clean, clever young chaps, 
both of them well-dressed, and typical of 
the rather over-sophisticated college stu- 
dent of to-day. [ have tried to give them 
the best that I have: just as I try to 
give it to all the ünkndie procession of 
youngsters who travel through the class- 
room and on into the world. I have tried 
to forget that one of them is the younger 
brother of one of my own classmates, 
who started business in the job that 
might have been mine, and who is to-day 
more than a millionaire. 

That classmate has been my friend in 
ways so intimate that I could not refer to 
them, were it not for my determination 
to make this story Vinbluahinaly frank, 
for whatever good it may do. 

He has been generous and helpful; and 
I have tried to let my gratitude for his 
generosity be unmixed with any touch of 
envy. That sounds as if it should be easy 
of accomplishment. Surely envy is a 
mean vice, a vice of little minds, utterly 
unworthy of any place in the character of 
a man who is fit to guide the education of 
youth. 

So I would have thought and said ten 
years ago or even five; no man would have 
said it more emphatically. That five 

ears should have worked such a change 
inside me, should have transformed a man 
who once gloried in his work, and his 
ideals, into a mere slot-machine, snapping 
at pennies and hoarding them—this is the 
bitter thing. 

There is envy inside me—how can I 
deny it? Iam jealous of John Williams, 
my successful classmate, jealous of every 
man who can feed and clothe his children 
and bring them up in comfort. And, in 
spite of all my effort, something of my 
jealousy for John Williams must now and 
then have crept into my attitude toward 
his sleek, well-dressed, obviously self- 
contented younger brother. 

On the day when he interrupted with his 
snicker I spoke sharply: 

“Te will be worth your while to give at- 
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tention to this problefn, Williams," I 
said; “the day may come in your business 
activities when it will prove very useful." 

He flushed and was quiet; but there 
was a maddening mixture of insolence 
and scorn in his look such as I had 
never seen in the eyes of a student be- 
fore. It was such a look as the son and 
heir of a great house might turn upon the 
butler who had rebuked him, as though 
to say, “I realize that you are older than 
I, and in a position where you have the 
temporary right to speak to me. But do 
not go too far; remember your place.” 

The memory of that look continued 
with me through the afternoon. I found 
myself trying to analyze it, searching for 
an explanation. Surely I had shown 
young Williams no intentional discour- 
tesy; I had done nothing to make him 
resentful. What could there be in our rela- 
tionship that would provoke the kind of 
feeling in his heart that found such un- 
inita Eble expression in that look. 

And suddenly, like a flash, the explana- 
tion came to me, covering my cheeks with 
red and making me grit my teeth in hot 
revolt. So that was what they were 
laughing about! That was the reason for 
their scorn! Probably they had told it to 
the whole class! In another hour the en- 
tire student body would know it; doubt- 
less I should read a veiled reference to it 
in the next issue of the student paper. 

In a moment saner feelings took con- 
trol of me. I reminded myself that the 
two youngsters had something of the 
instincts of gentlemen; I need not fear 
that they would publish my shame broad- 
cast. The wound was relieved, but not 
healed. 


[ HAVE said that John Williams had 
rendered certain very intimate services 
to me. As a matter of fact, some of the 
most useful and most intimate of them 
he had rendered unconsciously. Every 
fall for a number of years he has sent a 
large box to my home, containing suits 
and overcoats, shoes and shirts and neck- 
ties, all somewhat worn, but still present- 
able. With each box would be a little note 
to this effect: 


I've never forgotten the struggle we had, 
Ben, to keep ourselves decently covered those 
four years while we were working our way 
through. 'The stuff I am sending you is not 
new, but it's a lot better than most of the 
things you and I had in those days. If there 
are some poor devils among the undergradu- 
ates who are hard up, slip them these things, 
and they can use them or throw them away or 
sell pm to Sam, the old-clothes man, as they 
see fit. 


When the first of these boxes arrived I 


distributed the contents as John directed. 
So with the second and the third. But 
the fourth came at a time when the strain 
of living was beginning to make itself felt 
so keenly in my own household that my 
wife, looking over the things, said, “Ben, 
no one can possibly need these more than 
you do. They would fit you perfectly, 
too. Try them on." 

I tried them on reluctantly, feeling a 
distinct sense of shame. They did ft; 
they looked better than the clothes 1 had 
been wearing. The first day when I ap- 
peared in public, clothed in second-hand 
raiment, I felt as though every man on 
the campus must read my secret and cry 
aloud. But no one noticed or spoke. 

The next day I was less self-conscious, 
and gradually | found it possible entirely 
to forget where the clothes had come from. 
The habit of wearing John Williams’s 
cast-off things had become a matter of 
mere routine. 

It was this, then, that had caused young 
Williams to laugh. From some spot on 
the back of my coat, some tiny tear or 
other familiar and remembered sign, he 
had discovered it as his brother’s, or per- 
haps one of his very own. The thing had 
been too much for his sense of humor. An 
instructor in the classroom, a man sup- 
posed to be engaged in teaching young 
men how to make a success of their lives, 
yet himself obliged to go clothed in a sec- 
ond-hand suit and a second-hand pair of 
shoes! 

I understood the look then, even though 
I could not forgive it. Why should he 
tolerate a rebuke at my hands? Why 
should he allow me to assume to tell him 
what points in economics would or would 
not be of help to him in his business life? 
He must have asked himself, what could 
all this stuff I was teaching him be worth, 
anyway. What had it got me? Not even 
3n CAUTE power sufficient to clothe my- 
self. 


WHEN the feeling of shame and re- 
sentment was on me in full force my 
impulse was to take that suit out behind 
the house and burn it. I would never 
wear it again, I said to myself. But even 
the luxury of resentment was denied me. 
If I burned it I should have to buy anoth- 
er suit; I could not appear before the class 
in overalls! And a new suit would cost 
not less than forty dollars, even in the 
cheapest store in town. 

Forty dollars! When have I seen forty 
dollars that was not mortgaged in ten 
different directions before ever it entered 
our house? 

I can understand that many who read 
this will have a feeling of skepticism. 


Surely this is an extreme case, they will 
say. This man has already shown him- 
self, by his own confession, to be an envi- 
ous, small-natured fellow. Undoubtedly 
he is just one of the great army of bad 
managers who never learn to make a suc- 
cess of anything; he is a failure at teach- 
ing; he would have been an equal failure 
at anything else. 

The worst of it is, I am not a failure at 

teaching. I ama success. If I stood as 
high in the law, or in medicine, as I stand 
stand in my chosen profession, my income 
would be at least ten thousand dollars a 
jear. 
i As to whether the instance I have given 
represents an exception I can only refer 
the reader to President Hibben’s article 
which was published in this magazine 
some months ago. In that he told the 
story of a university professor—the head 
of a department in a great university— 
who buys his shoes second-hand from a 
shop near a big hotel, where the boots dis- 
carded by the hotel guests are sold. 

Only the other day I met a man who 
asked me if I thought that story was true. 
And I told him that I did not need to 
think—I knew. I know the professor, 
know him intimately. And if I were to 


Sid Says 


publish his name it would bring a blush of 
shame to the cheeks of thousands of the 
alumni of the institution where he teaches. 
Those alumni spend almost half a million 
dollars a year to see their team play foot- 
ball and baseball games—and one of their 
best loved professors buys his shoes sec- 
ond-hand! 

We are not a pleasant sight to look up- 
on, we teachers, in these days. We area 
group of anxious and harassed men; some 
of us almost on the verge of a breakdown 
from sheer worry as to what the morrow 
may bring forth. Why any successful 
man, who wants his children to be suc- 
cessful, should send them to us, in the 
present state of our morale, is a question 
that sometimes puzzles us. Yet these 
young men are sent, in numbers that are 
taxing the capacity of every institution 
in the land. L myself, am teaching fifty 
per cent more men than in any preceding 
year. Teaching them economics—the 
science of the production and distribution 
of wealth! 


I IS to my father that I owe the tastes 
and instincts which led me to become a 


college teacher. He was a merchant by 


force of circumstances, but a scholar by 


Sid Says: 


Here is one way to teach the young to 
worship the almighty dollar 
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instinct. His chief pride was in his li- 
brary, -and if fortune had dealt more 
kindly with him he would have retired 
early and lived among his books. The 
happiest memories of my childhood clus- 
ter around his spacious library, with its 
cheerful open fireplace over which he had 
inscribed in Gothic script the legend: 


I would rather be a beggar and dwell in an 
attic than a king who did not love books. 


In the place of Mother Goose he fed my 
boyish mind on the myths of Greece and 
the old Norse legends. I reveled in 
Plutarch’s Lives; and I shall never forget 
the wonder of the evenings when I sat 
curled up in one of his big leather chairs 
while he told me of the siege of Troy, and 
of Ulysses’s long wanderings. 

A home without books, he would say, is 
not home at all; and being an outspoken 
man, careless of the opinions of others, he 
made no secret of his contempt for some 
of his business acquaintances who filled 
their houses with rich furnishings for the 
body, and provided nothing in the way of 
sustenance for the mind. 

"A man who loves books has made 
himself master of time and circumstance, 
my son," he said (Continued on page 159) 


HAVE just had a look at an extraordinary report 

made for the trustees of one of our great universi- 

ties. It is a report on the financial condition of 
eleven typical professors. Here are a few items: 

Of the eleven, ten couldn't make ends meet during the 
past year. They ran in debt all the way from $71 to 
$1,169. The one who did make ends meet succeeded in 
saving $115. 

The professors’ wives all dread to go out to parties, 
because their shabby clothes make them look ridiculous 
beside the well-dressed students. 

The professors cannot be called on for faculty meet- 
ings or other work before the middle of the morning on 
Mondays, because they have to stay home and help do 
the family wash. 

The most that any professor's family spent for rec- 
reation during the year was $141, and the least was $8. 
None of them can afford to buy books or magazines. 
It is just one mad scramble to keep shirts on their backs. 
They never can go to the theatre. The 15-cent movie is 
about their limit. And the grim humor of the situation 
is that they are criticized for being behind the times! 

I could go on and quote more of the details of this 
report—but the facts are familiar to everybody. 

If a great satirist like Voltaire or Dean Swift were 
alive, what fun he could have with teachers! Here would 
be some points for him: 

'Teachers educate themselves to appreciate good 
books—but they can't afford to buy any. 

They study to get an understanding of great plays. 


They would enjoy Shakespearean productions more 
than most people—but they haven't the price to see 
them. 

They train themselves to appreciate the best music, 
and would give anything to hear the latest operas—but 
they must leave all that to successful haberdashers and 
paving contractors, and be satisfied with listening to the 
cat that sings on the back fence. 

They know history, and would enjoy trips to see 
great paintings and relics of the past. But they lack the 
price of admission, and must stay home and admire the 
town hall. 

In other words—they prepare themselves for the 
highest enjoyment of culture—and end up by eating at 
the second table. What better layout for his savage pen 
could a satirist want? 

Now to the point: 

Young people are, first of all, tremendously im pres- 
sionable. They see what goes on around them. They 
see these teachers with their patched pants and rundown 
shoes. What kind of an idea does it give them? Doesn't 
it give them the notion that the thing to do in this 
world is to let your ideals go, and make a dash for the 
dollar? Why fool with ideals if che pursuance of them 
takes you to the poorhouse? 

It strikes me that it would be awfully shrewd and far- 
seeing to give teachers enough so that they could appear 
well. Why advertise to the young the penury of the 
highly educated? Isn't that a way to help drive them 
into the rankest materialism? 


He had met her at a dance at the Country Club, and thought her the most wonderful girl he had ever seen 


“Which Woman, John?" 


A story 
By Cora Schilling Lawson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HANSON BOOTH 


HN CHANDLER acquired a 
fiancée and a stenographer the 
same week. As to the fiancée, he 
scarcely knew how it all came 
about. He had argued most per- 

suasively with himself that he was not in 
a position to marry; that he had plenty of 
time; that he didn't want to get married; 
and—more foolish yet—that there were 
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other girls in the world besides Madeline 
Haire. 

He had met her at a dance at the 
Country Club, and thought her the most 
wonderful girl he had ever seen. She was 
so pretty that she quite took his breath 
away. However, Madeline had done that 
to men before; but the men were all 
breathing normally again, all but Chand- 


ler. He had met her several times after 
that, and finally at the Golf Tournament 
Ball, during the thirteenth dance—he 
wasn’t at all superstitious—he offered her 
his heart and hand and anything else she 
would deign to accept. Now, after a week 
of engagement, he found that she accepted 
everything he offered and demanded much 
that he could not give her. 


* Which Woman, John?" by Cora ScHILLING LAwson 


* Billy Norton gave Grace the sweetest 
little finger ring," she pouted on the sixth 
evening of their engagement. “It just fit 
my little finger, and looked a lot nicer 
than on Grace’s fat, puffy hand." 
Madeline spread out a smooth white hand 
that had never known work. 

“TIl bet it does," Chandler agreed 
promptly, taking it and kissing one finger 
just below the diamond ring—ten dollars 
down and ten a month. “I wish I could 
give you pretty things, too. Some day, 
when I’m started—” 

“Oh—started!” she interrupted, sitting 
forward and looking at Chandler with the 
softest blue eyes he had ever seen. “Do 
you know, when I first heard you were an 
architect, I thought you were enormous! 
rich. I thought all architects were,” wit 
a little laugh. “They build such big 
buildings and seem so important.” 

Chandler thought of the four jobs that 
adorned his office at that moment: two 
country schoolhouses, a small-town busi- 
ness block, and a seven-room bungalow. 

“But I’m just starting,” he explained, 
trying to make his voice cheerful. “I 
can’t ex to build skyscrapers at first.” 

Madeline brushed her fingers lightly 
through his hair. “But I don’t see why 
you have to start for yourself. I was 
talking to Billy Norton, and he’s sure you 
could get a position with the United 
Tobacco mpany. Billy says they 
always need salesmen. And they make 
good money, too. Billy said so.” 

“But I don’t want to be a tobacco 
salesman," he explained patiently. “I 
want to be an architect, even if I have to 
start small.” 

Madelineshrugged hershoulders: “Well, 
I’m sure if I had to work at all, I wouldn’t 
care what I did, just so I could make good 


money. Las 
And back and forth, until in mercy 
Madeline allowed the situation to rest. 


ENGaGING the stenographer was the’ 


result of long consideration and careful 
computation as to ways and means of pay- 
ing her. When he first started in business 
for himself, Chandler acted in the com- 
bined róle of office boy, architect, drafts- 
man and stenographer. In his spare mo- 
"ments he eem mane his enn Sepe 
roviding the sun happened to be right, 
ad took care of his books, which ai a 
far simpler task than he wished. But then 
he had started in with one job; now, with 
four buildings on hand and an exacting 
fiancée, he felt the need of help. 

Accordingly he called up a business 
college, figuring that he might get a be- 
ginner at a lower salary than if he de- 
manded an expert. He even intimated 
that the work was not heavy and that the 
salary was in proportion to the work. The 
manager assured him that they had “just 
the girl for him," and Chandler sat down 
to wait for her, visioning a seventeen- 
year-old with red hair and a wad of gum 
in perpetual motion. Chandler hated gum 
and red hair, and he wasn't old enough to 
appreciate seventeen. f 

adeline had arped him to get a 
“homely” stenogtap er. . 

“If you don’t, I’ll be fearfully jealous,” 
she had assured him the night before. 
“And I’m coming up to your office every 
so often to keep an eye on you.” 

And when the stenographer came, 
Chandler believed he had carried. out 


Madeline's request. There was some con- 
solation, though; she was past seventeen, 
and had brown hair and no gum. In ad- 
dition, she was tall, fully six inches taller 
than Madeline—Chandler compared all 
irls with her—and positively thin. And 

er nose was long and possessed of a 
slight hump on the bridge. 

‘Td like to speak to Mr. Chandler,” 
she said, closing the door behind her and 
looking for a private office. 

Chandler offered her a chair—he had 
one room only. 

“I’m Chandler," he observed, sitting 
down across from her. 

The girl looked surprised. “But I 
thought they said he—you were an 
architect." 

He glanced down at his shirt sleeves 
apologetically. “I always work this 
way,” he explained, adding with a slight 
blush, “and I’m older than I look." 

The girl laughed, and Chandler decided 
he liked her laugh. Some way it seemed 
to clear the atmosphere. 

“My name is Patterson, Jessie Patter- 
son," she vouchsafed, and looked at him 
questioningly. 

, Chandler cleared his throat. “Did Mr.— 
did the manager of the school say any- 
thing about the work?” he ed. hope- 
ully. 

Miss Patterson shook her head. “I 
guess I can do it, though.” 

“That’s not it. Quite the reverse. The 
work is very light," he explained. “I 
thought a beginner could do it. It's a 
shame for you to waste your time—” 

uon just beginning." 


ILENCE. . . . Chandler tapped the 
arm of his chair and wondered how to 
approach the subject. Miss Patterson 
anced about the disordered office, at the 
single drafting table, at the typewriter 
desk in the corner, at the blueprint pan 
underneath, and a friendly, understanding 
little smile played around the corner of 
her mouth. She was the first to speak: 
“Im just beginning at stenography. 
I've worked before in a store, and I helped 
out in a contractor's office. I can take off 
material; I thought that might help me 
with this work." 
“Pm afraid you wouldn't want to waste 
your time and talents here," Chandler 


answered shortly, pulling down his sleeves. . 


essie Patterson looked surprised. 
"You're making fun of me now," she 


protested. 

“Not at all. You just don't under- 
stand. | mean I couldn't pay you the 
salary you would wish. I’m just starting 


up, you know. 

UE She looked at him with a new 
light in his eyes. Chandler had seen it 
often in his mother’s expression. Then, 
“Its you who don't understand. I'm 
looking for an easy place. I live at home, 
and don’t need much money.” 

“Do you mean,” Chandler leaned for- 
ward in his chair, "do you mean, you'd 
come for—for fifteen dollars a week?” It 
was the sum he had figured on as his 
highest price. 

“Why, of course. Shall I begin at 
once?” 

“Do you mind,” she asked a little 
later, as he was getting his hat, “if I clean 
the office while you're gone. It looks 
rather—well, rather messy.” 
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Chandler looked around. “It does look 
pretty bad,” he admitted. “ But it hardly 
goes with your work. If you want to, of. 
course—”’ 

“I do," she declared emphatically; 
“my hands just itch for a broom and a 
dust cloth. Then, when clients come—” 

“They don’t seem to hurt themselves 
coming, though,” he interrupted. 

‘You never can tell at that," she 
flashed back. “I knew a contractor who 
cleared ten thousand dollars the first year 
he was in business." 

Chandler paused at the door. “You 
never heard that about an architect, I'll 
bet," and made his escape in the laugl. 
that followed. 


"THE office did look better, he decided 
on his return. It seemed Jarger, too, 
with all the countless odds and ends that 
make up a draftsman's tools out of the 
way. And it was pleasant to have com- 
pany in the office, although they seldom 
talked, except when he dictated to her or 
brought his problems to her for a consul- 
tation. Ánd it was she who usually found 
a solution; her taste was good, very quiet 
and unobtrusive, to match his own; and 
her optimism in looking for the clients 
who never came was unfailing. 

But one noon she greeted him with a 
radiant smile. “I’ve wonderful news for 
you," she an before he was in the 
room. “Mr. Richards, of Prairie, was in, 
and awfully sorry you were gone. He had 
to take the one o'clock train out, but he's 
coming back on Friday, and I took down 
all he said." She produced her book. 
“He wants you to draw plans for a bank 
building, two stories high, with a bank on 
one side of the first floor and a store on 
the other—something like the one you're 
doing for Mr. Whittlemore. ey're 
brothers or cousins or something." 

Chandler drew up his chair. “Tell me 
some more," he demanded eagerly. It 
was his fifth commission in nearly a year. 

An hour later, Miss Patterson reached 
the end of her notes. “That’s all," she 
finished, “except that he wants the pre- 
liminary sketches as soon as possible. l 
know he'l approve them. Oh—” her 
voice faltered—''1 meant to tell you right 
away. There was a 'phone call for you. 
A girl, or woman, said for you to call 
Miss Haire." 

Chandler flushed just the faintest bit 
under Miss Patterson's gaze. 

“She'll have to wait, I guess,” he said 
with a show of ease, “ Business first.” 

And then his blessings came in the pro- 
verbial couples. Mr. Whittlemore de- 
cided to make his building five stories 
instead of two. It would double the cost 
—and the commission. 

After he had gone, Chandler sat long 
and talked with his stenographer. 

* [ don't know what on earth to do for 
help," he puzzled; “I can't do it all alone, 
and I can’t get the man I want until next 
week. If I could just get a kid to do the 
tracing and lettering—”’ 

“Maybe I could” Miss Patterson 
interrupted. “I was fairly in draw- 
ing in school. And I know I could do the 
tracing. I used to do all my geography 
maps that way,” with a little reminiscent 
laugh. “Of course I’m not a kid.” 

Chandler looked at her, and saw her in 
a new light. He discovered her eyes and 
hair for the first time. “Not very old at 
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that," he mused. . “How’s twenty-four 
for a guess?” 

“Pretty close, but,” a little ruefully, 
“T’m nearer twenty-five.” 

And so it was arranged that she should 
help with the tracing and lettering, and 
that they should work that very evening. 
They ate a hurry-up lunch he had sent up 
from a restaurant below, and discussed 
the need of larger quarters when the new 
man came. Then Chandler fixed a little 
table for her next to his and brought a 
stool for her to use. ` 

“There,” he said when it was all fixed. 
“T can keep my eye on you now.” 

And something in that remark sounded 
familiar. “Keep my eye on you.” It was 
what Madeline had said about him. 
Madeline—he had almost forgotten her. 
He reached for the "phone and gave her 
number. 

“ Hello—Madeline." 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” Her voice sounded 
not so sweet as usual. 

“I didn't have a chance to call you up 
earlier," he explained. “ news to- 
day—two new jobs, that is, one new one 
and one enlargement." 

a do you consider me of less im- 
portance than your work?” coolly. 

Chandler hesitated. “No, of course 
not; but I've got to tend to business.” 

The receiver of her 'phone was slammed 
up hastily. Chandler put his hand to his 
ear as he returned the receiver to its place. 
Then he looked over at Miss Patterson, 
but her brown head was bent over her 
board. Without a word he returned to 
work. 

At nine-thirty he quit. “Time to 
stop," he told her. “If we try to do too 
much we'll not be fit to work to-morrow." 
His cheerfulness was a little forced. “PI 
see that you get home safely. d 

She interrupted him. “TI should say 
not. I'll take the car at the corner, and it 
stops in front of the house." 

handler did not protest. “Some day, 
retty soon, I hope, I'll have a car, and 
"Il take you home in that," he promised. 

Her good night came over her shoulder 
as she opened the door. “If business 
keeps up, you'll certainly need one." 


[EFT alone, Chandler reached for the 
telephone again. But Madeline was 
tired, her mother informed him, and 
didn't wish to be disturbed. - Chandler 
stayed in the office until midnight, 
smoking, but doing little else. 

Two days later Madeline consented to 
see him, and after crying a little over his 
neglect, permitted him to apologize pe 
fusely and promise her a jade ring she had 
long admired. Then she allowed him to 
kiss her, and harmony was restored. 

* [sn't it funny,” she said, dabbing at 
her eyes for an elusive tear, “Grace and 
Billy Norton had a fight the same night 
we did; but they made up yesterday. 
Billy gave her an aquamarine brooch as a 

ceoffering. It'ssimply lovely. Brooches 
are awfully handy, and I love aqua- 
marines." She rested her fuy head on 
Chandler’s shoulder and sighed wistfully. 
Chandler sighed too. ix , Norton 
always kept one jump ahead of him. 

"Billy Is going to take Grace to the 
theatre on Saturday," she reflected. 
“lts Otis Skinner in some French play. 
I can't remember what it is or who wrote 
it. I love French plays, don't you?" 
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Chandler reflected too. “M’mmm, not 
particularly. Besides, I’m going to work 
that night. I’ve decided to move into a 
larger office on the fourth floor, and I’m 
going to move Saturday afternoon and 
evening, because it’s a half holiday and I 
can uae me Aerator, ^ n 

“Well, I just hope you'll have a pretty 
office," she declared. “Why don’t ou 
get thick, velvety rugs and drapes like 
those Mr. Pendleton has in his private 
office? I love pretty things.” 

“So do I,” said Chandler, looking down 
at her, and for that Madeline consented 
to let him off on Saturday. 


MOVING day was a busy time. The 
poo gave feeble assistance with 
the heavy pieces, but was obliged to 
divide his attention with other calls—and 
Chandler and Miss Patterson did the most. 
“I declare," she said, when the last of 
the equipment was brought down, “I’m 
a sight. Why didn't you tell me?” She 
tucked back her hair and brushed the 
dust from her dress. “But,” she contin- 
ued without waiting for reply, “it looks 
fine—or will when we get it fixed up." 
I had two rooms this time, a little 
box of a room for a private office (" Mr. 
Chandler, private" was written on the 
door, and he felt a reasonable thrill of 
pride) and a larger room, with an alcove 
EE from the rest by a counter. 
The drafting tables were in the alcove, to 
keep the plans safe from curious, peering 
eyes. In the outer portion, near the door, 
Miss Patterson had her desk. 
“It’s just perfect," she repeated.. “I 
don't know what we'l do with all the 


Chandler laughed joyously. “I’m going 
in to see how it feels to be in my own 
private office.” 

As he went into the little boxlike room, 
Jessie Patterson sighed. “Poor boy,” 
she murmured, taking out a few hairpins 
and tucking them into her mouth until 
needed. With a quick glance at the 
private office, she took down her hair and 

egan to twist it up at the back of her 
neck. 

* Perhaps I’m mistaken, but I thought 
this was Mr. Chandler’s office. It looks 
more like a beauty parlor.” 

Miss Patterson turned d aver , to see 
her visitor, a small, fluffy-looking girl 
with enormous furs and a picture hat. 

She removed the hairpins. “It is Mr. 
Chandler's office." 

* H'mmmm," the girl turned and sur- 
Ny the place and smiled unpleasantly. 
a nd you, l suppose, are his stenogra- 
pher.” 

Jessie Patterson adjusted the final hair- 

pin. “Iam.” 
“Then, perhaps,” the smooth voice 
went on, “you can explain why you don’t 
call Mr. Chandler for me. l'm not well 
versed on the duties of a stenographer, 
of course—” 

There was something in the tone that 
made Miss Patterson's blood boil. 

But before she could answer the door 
of the private office opened, and Chandler 
came out. At first he saw only the ste- 
ud 
“Well, I surely feel like a plutocrat,” 
he began. “Why, hello, Madeline, how 
on earth did you get here?" 

She smiled sweetly. “I always prom- 
ised you a visit." 


Chandler turned to Miss Patterson. 

* Madeline, I want you to meet my able 
assistant, Miss Patterson. Miss Patter- 
son, Miss Haire.” 
The girls faced each other. The stenog- 
rapher nodded and murmured an in- 
distinguishable something. Madeline said 
nothing, but coolly surveyed the other 
girl. Then, turning to Chandler with a 
sudden change of manner: 

“T’ve come to steal you. You work 
altogether too hard, and, besides, I’m 
starved.” 

Chandler looked about at the still clut- 
tered office. “Madeline, I can’t. We've 
been working all afternoon and aren’t half 
done. Some other time.” 

Madeline pouted. “Some other time 
won't do. I told you I was starved.” 

Chandler hesitated. 

"Oh," Madeline broke out. “I just 
hate your old business! I hate this bare, 
cheap-looking office! I don't blame people 
for not bringing work to you. I wouldn't, 
either. If you'd get a big office and fix it 
up like Mr. Pendleton's and hire people 
to do the work—" She stopped suddenly 
as she saw the expression on his face. 
“However,” she added airily, “if you're 
too busy to pay any attention to me, I'll 

. ess I can see when I'm in the 

way." She looked at Jessie Patterson 
meaning: 
“Madeline!” Chandler’s voice rang out 
and stopped her at the door. “Wait a 
minute. I’m going with you.” Then, 
turning to the other girl, “ Miss Patterson, 
don’t work any more to-night. You must 
be tired; I know I am. I'll come up to- 
morrow and finish—break the Command- 
ments, you know,” with a forced smile. 


"THEN he pee up his hat, brushed it 
off, and tollowed Madeline down the 
corridor and to the street. They did not 
Speak until they reached the restaurant— 

arleton's. She looked up in surprise as 
he stopped in front of the elaboratt doors. 

“Are we going in here?” she asked, a 
little frightened. 

*Yes," grimly. 

“Tf you're too busy—” 

“Come on." He held the door open 
and they went in. 

They sat in silence through the meal; 
Madeline made feeble efforts at conver- 
sation when the waiter was serving them, 
but received little encouragement. And 
then the coffee was brought on. 

“Madeline,” Chandler began, leaning 
one elbow on the table and looking across 
directly into her blue eyes. “I want to 
ask you two questions. May I?" 

“Why, of course,” with a little laugh. 
“Don’t be so silly.” 

sf All right. Do you ever do any think- 


ing! 

i Madeline shrugged her shoulders. 
“You're the funniest man, John. I don't 
know what you mean.” 

“I just wondered if you ever thought 
why you were on earth,"he explained. 
“Your one idea is yourself, --d, of course, 
your relation to a good tim.. 

Madeline drank her black coffee with 
a bored air. “Now don't go off like that, 
John. Don’t spoil a perfectly good 
evening." 

“The second question I want to ask," 
he went on, ignoring the interruption, 
“is, do you ever read the Bible?” 

“Why—” she looked at him in surprise. 


“Which Woman, John?" by Cora ScguiLLING Lawson 


The girls faced each other. 
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The stenographer nodded and murmured an indistin- 


guishable something. Madeline said nothing, but coolly surveyed the other girl 


“T always go to church on Sunday, if 
that’s what you mean.” 

“But you don’t read it any other time, 
I suppose. Then you’ve never read the 
second chapter of Genesis? I thought 
not,” as she shook her head. “T’ll tell you 
one of the things die find there, though 
you ought to read it yourself. Just after 
God made man, He decided that it was 
not right that man should be alone. So 
He said, ‘I will make him an help meet 
for him,’ and he made woman. you 
think you're much of a help to me?" 

Madeline threw her head back and 
laughed; but Chandler did not smile. 

“I see what you're getting at now,” 
she said. “Just because I dragged you 
out of that mussy, cluttered old office.” 


“Im serious, Madeline.” 

“So you don’t think I’m a help meet,” 
she laughed. “What about that tall, 
hungry-looking girl in the office?” 

"Pd never thought of her in that con- 
nection,” Chandler returned, “but I'll 
admit right now that she is a great deal 
more of a help to me than you are—or 
than you try to be.” 

“T wouldn't be a stenographer for you, 
that’s sure,” Madeline flashed back, an 
angry red crimsoning her cheeks and 
forehead. 

“I wouldn't want you to be,". Chand- 
ler’s voice was very gentle; “but I’ve been 
disappointed. I thought you would try 
to encourage me a little; that you would 
take some interest in my work. It’s 


not been easy at times, and a little en- 
couragement—well, a woman can do a 
great deal that way for a man. She can 
make him—or break him. You’re not a 
child any more, Madeline. You’re 
twenty-three.” 

“But you treat me like a child. You 
take me out in public and make a scene, 
and scold me and compare me with your 
stenographer." Her voice became shrill 
and Chandler glanced about to see if any- 
one heard. “If you're not satisfied with 
me," the girl went on, “why don't you 
go back to your old help meet. If you 
think I'm altogctliet satisfied with you, 
I'll tell you right now that I'm not. You 
don't spend half as much money on me as 
Billy Norton does (Continued on page 93) 
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Why I Never Will Leave 
the City Again 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


AM a guttersnipe. There is no deny- 
ing it. I have always loved nature, 
but I like human nature ten times 
more. I can't talk to mountains; 
but I can talk to people. 

There is nothing like realizing just 
where you stand in this troubled world. 
I am no more ashamed to say that I pre- 
fer sleeping in a comfortable bed rather 
than sleeping on the hard ground, 
than a cowboy would be ashamed 
to say that he prefers riding a 
broncho in the open to writing on 
a typewriter in a stuffy office. 

hy should I fear to acknowl- 
edge that God made me—even to 
the extent of giving me the last 
name I bear—what I am? Can 
anyone hold it against me that I 
love the open road, yet love open 
plumbing just as much? 

You can't tell me that civiliza- 
tion, the civilization of great 
cities, hasn't some distinct ad- 
vantages. For one thing, I am 
used to cities. I know them, and 
l love them. I was born in one— 
in Louisville, to be exact; and I 
came to New York when I was 
four years old. I've lived there 
ever since, and I am not sorry. 
Everyone in America who can 
gravitates toward the metropolis 
sooner or later. Why? There 
must be a reason. There is. 

It is because Opportunity is 
writ large on the gateway of Man- 
hattan; and a man isn't worth a 
tinker's dam who doesn't want to 
embrace Opportunity. You can 
be anything or anybody you wish 
to be, in New York. Vou can 
rise or fall on its perilous tides; 
and you are blind indeed if you 
cannot see the terrible beauty of 
Fifth Avenue on an April after- 
noon, or on a cold winter’s night. 
You have no imagination if you 
can’t see the wonder of the Wool- 
worth Building. I have stood on 
Brooklyn Bridge at the rush hour, 
and marveled at the glory of this 
throbbing town that has come to 
mean so much to me. Those 
honeycombs of light that rise in a 
golden miracle from this city by 
the sea—what is more terrifyingly 
beautiful? I have laughed in New 
York, laughed loudly and long; 
but I have also suffered and wept in New 
York. Yet I love it still. 

I went to its public schools. I went for 
a time to its college that old, abandoned 
building still on Twenty-third Street; and 
I love the cobblestones of Broadway, the 
theatres, the lights, the hotels; and— 
yes!—the homes. Don’t forget that there 
are homes in New York, no matter what 
her carping critics may say. Some of the 
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most wonderful evenings of my life have 
been spent beneath the soft lamplight of 
a house in Gramercy Park, or one on 
Madison Avenue, or another way over 
on the unfashionable East Side, where 
ou, perhaps, have never penetrated. 
ooms lined with books, where there is 
quiet talk and  good-fellowship—how 
many such I am privileged to know, right 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


in the heart of this teeming town that the 
stupid say has no soul! 

Yet there are people who come here 
from the West and South, and away 
with the impression that we New Yorkers 
do only the things that they, on their holi- 
day, planned and did. Ask a Parisian if 
he has ever been to the Moulin Rouge. 
No; such places are only for foolish visi- 
tors, he will tell you. 


Formerly editor of 


Mr. Towne 


Not long ago I was invited to a friend's 
house to meet a distinguished man from 
Iowa. It was to be a strictly intimate 
party, just six of us who knew one an- 
other well. I wanted to talk to that man, 
to get under his skin, to know his point 
of view, for I had been a tremendous ad- 
mirer of his work. He was the only per- 
son who came in evening clothes; and just 
as we had settled down to our in- 
teresting talk he announced that 
he had to leave. He was going to 
a theatre way down-town, and 
his taxi was waiting. 

I looked around the room in 
dismay. Here were we poor old 
New Yorkers, five of us, and none 
of us had even heard the name of 
the show he was going so reli- 
giously to see! He broke up a 
pleasant evening. It was the gay 
glitter of Broadway for him, while 
we reveled in the deep silence of 
Riverside Drive, and sat and 
looked out from my friend's high 
windows above the tree tops to 
the Palisades. 

We don't hurry and scurry at 
all here—we who have lived in 
New York all our lives. We 
leave that to our visitors. I can 
shut my door and be as thoroughly 
alone as I could in a desert. 
frequently unscrew my telephone 
as many another cityite does, so 
that I won’t be bothered when I 
want to work. And behind the 
unilluminating exterior of my lit- 
tle house there is a garden that 
the shopgirls and the clerks who 
pass me in the morning and eve- 
ning know nothing about. The 
Metropolitan Tower tries its best 
to peer into it, like some curious 
giant. He just misses invading 
my privacy. New York noisy? 
New York mad? Well, I wish you 
could see me this quiet Saturday 
afternoon while I am writing this! 
There isn’t a sound anywhere 
around except the click of my 
honest typewriting machine; and 
as I pause between sentences I 
glance into my garden, where the 
sun dial shines in the light and 
the birds come to drink from a 
marble basin just outside the per- 
gola. There isn’t a breath of 
wind to stir the leaves on the two 
big trees that help to shade my rooms. I 
am farther from confusion than my friend 
from Iowa. No one rings me up—for 
there is no one in town. Oh, the peace of 
it—right here on the iron breast of New 
York! 

In many ways, New York is the friend- 
liest city in the world. Ask a returned 
soldier or sailor. You will find those, of 
course, who have never touched the warm 
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Why I Never Will Leave the City Again, by CHARLES Hanson TOWNE 


pulse of Manhattan. That goes without 
saying. But friendship and love do blos- 
som, even through the agate and granite 
of New York, even as a rose pushes its 
way through the stone wall of your garden. 

o me, a skyscraper is as wonderful as 
a skylark; a human face, as magical as a 
sunset; a bridge, as beautiful as a tree. 
Such faith have I in great cities that I 
prefer to spend my days in them rather 
than on any hit-the-trail holiday that 
could possibly be arranged. It is because 
I have lived both in the 
town and the country that 
I have made my deathless 
choice. This does not mean 
that the country, per se, has 
failed to interest me. It 
simply means that cities 
continue to interest me 
more; and though I still 
love, and always shall love, 
the whisper of the. wind 
` through the pines, I love 
even more the whisper of 
moving crowds, the sound 
of feet on hard Patav 


many months, watching every move I 
made, demanding this and that of me, as 
she does of all her children. For if she re- 
ceives you cordially she makes you pay 
later for all the favors she flings at your 
feet. 

It is a curious sensation for one like 
myself to get away from the telephone. 
I can't realize, the first few days I am 
gone, that I am really unhampered by the 
exigencies of the humming town. It is 
hard for a fellow like me to adjust myself 
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HARLEY TOWNE likes New York—and 
doesn't care who knows it. 
ago “Ding, ” the famous cartoonist, told THE 
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was a curious sensation! Not to see a 

New York paper, or to know. what was 

going on in the rest of the world! A great 

peace settled down on us. Nothing mat- 
tered, after all, save that we were oor in 
this sanctuary of the hills, ` 

That was wonderful. But the tragic 
hour came when we started on our cam 
ing tour! Ah! Had we but known the 
aches and pains that awaited us! But mer- 
cifully we never even guessed; and with the 
enthusiasm of all converts.we pushed our 

way into an unknown land 
astride the freshest-lookin 

„horses, and with a galaxy o 
guides, who, like high 
priests, were to reveal to us 
a new religion, 

‘> That first morning of sun 
and splendor—how could 
we ever forget it? The world 
was a dazzle of light; and 
our initial glimpse of a pine 
forest set our hearts on fire 
with love for the whole 
world. The loveliness of 
nature—who can deny it? 
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you can no more explain 
a love like mine than you 
can explain some of the 
marri of your friends. 
Why ee Pete Dickson 
love that frump, Molly An- 
derson? And why are Phil ` 
Durkin and Sal Alcott so . 
happy together? They’re 
not a bit alike; yet they get 
on amazingly well. And so 
you cannot divorce me from 
the town. I got separated 
once; but a final decree— 
never! 

This is how it happened: 
A lot of us—oh, yes, we're 
mighty good friends even in 
the hard city!—took it into 
our heads that we were get- 
ting rusty and stale. We 
needed a change. There 
were cobwebs on our brains, 
and everything we touched 
went bla. Something was the 
matter, and so something 
had to be done about it. 

All of us lead sedentary lives. We de- 
cided that what we needed more than 
anything in the world was a month or so 
away from our desks. So we looked up 
places, and discovered that we could go 
out West and drink in the air of the Rock- 
ies, and it would be as wine to our jaded 
systems. We would camp out—oh, 
heavenly phrase! We would sleep be- 
neath the stars and the moon. We would 
hear the wind in the trees. We would do 
our own cooking—or hire a guide to do it 
for us. We would fish. We would ride 
horseback. And we knew we would come 
back home one hundred per cent to the 

ood. 
: On a certain day we started, with high 
hopes and higher Loro. I had not been 
on a vacation of any duration for several 
years, and I confess that I waved jook hy 
to little old New York with delight. She 
had been an exacting mother for many, 


to solitude and waste spaces. Four days 
and three nights found us far from civili- 
zation, in one of the most glorious regions 
it has ever been my good fortune to be. 
Mountains capped with snow leaned into 
my bedroom window. They stood like 
great gray ghosts in the dawn, imperish- 
able, majestic; and I felt their healing 
touch on those first quiet days in the 
wilds of the Rockies. In one valley where 
we went the giant hills seemed to have 
been pushed apart, so that we could 
glimpse, beyond, another range, that 
seemed painted, like a mammoth back 
drop at the opera; and you expected to 
see Brunhild come out and sing the cry 
of the Valkyries. Instead, there was that 
intense golden silence that one dreams of, 
but so seldom experiences; and the days 
folded themselves away, melted into one 
another, until one lost all sense of time. 
Not to know the day of the week—that 


ifie as possible. Don't just pour out 
of adjectives. Get down to business 
and tell exactly why you are happy where you are. 

Anybody in the world can enter this, contest. 
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The scenery looked like pic- 
ture post cards, we said. 
The sharp trees clustered 
on yonder distant mountain 
booked like a mammoth 
toothpick holder at the 
Waldorf. And the foliage 
reminded us of a scene in 
an old melodrama we had 
once viewed at the Acad- 
emy of Music. Gutter- 
snipes, every one of us! But 
we hadn't known what con- 
firmed ones we were until 
this moment. It was a terri- 
ble self-revelation, an awak- 
ening to a sense of what we 
really were, what the hard 
city had done to our souls 
all these years! Could we 
never learn to thirfk in 
terms of decent naturalness? 
Must everything always be 

ainfully artificial to us? 

ere we never to get away 
from our metropolitan sim- 
iles? What poor, pitiful crea- 
tures of habit we were! We 
would be natural! We'd show the country 
what was in us! Basically, we knew we 
were all right. 

Basically! Three hours later how we 
ached! Yes, every bone and muscle of us 
seemed to radiate torture; and now we 
knew what years of cushioned city living 
could do to one; now we knew why edi- 
tors’ chairs were called easy-chairs; why 
we had put on a little too much flesh dur- 
ing the last few rushing years. We all 
probably had flat feet, and didn't know 
it. I looked around me as we loped down 
the trail. Practically every man amon 
us should go in for girth control. Ye gods E 
is this what the city did to us? Couldn't ” 
we stand a few days on the breast of j- 
Mother Nature without experiencing all 
the pains in creation? To the dickens 
with New York and her flowery beds of 
ease! Was roughing it going to make 
invalids of us all? (Continued on page 97) 


After supper, at the first opportunity he slid gratefully onto the piano bench, and started 


ICK Tresco, pale, disheveled, 
his tall and active body 
smeared from head to foot 
with the grime of the mine, 
faced his father nervously 

across the table in the shaft office, fum- 
bling with his candlestick as he awaited 
the outburst that he knew was coming. 
It was in the early days of Ontario's most 
famous gold camp, and the father, his 
mouth a hard, straight line, without its 
customary humorous quirk at the corners, 
was acting in the dual róle of manager of 
the Algonkian mine and father of a boy 
with whom he was evidently out of pa- 
tience. White-haired, lithe, habitually 
truculent, he was now sprawled back in 
his chair and staring at his son with cold 
exasperation. 

“First little thing goes wrong, ye come 
up th’ ladder like a scared rabbit. Where's 
your pride? That my son should do so be- 
fore th' men!" 


“But I tell you, Dad, his head—it 
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Dick 


smashed—it smashed. ... He was working 
with me, and then— And when they put 
him on the stretcher, his face—” 
The boy, apparently about twenty 
ears old, was stammering wildly, eyes di- 
lated, face white under the rock dust. His 
father’s voice cut in coldly: 
“That'll do. What’s a bit o' loose? 
Ye’ll see many such when ve've followed 
minin’ as long as | have. ’Tis unfortunate, 
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o’ course, that th’ man was killed; but a 
certain number o' accidents cannot be 
helped. Now get back underground be- 
fore ye make a talk o' vourself, and let it 
teach ye to bar down th’ back before ye 
start to rig up." ; 
“I won't." Dick steadied, and looked 
down defiantly at his father. “I’m not 
going underground any more. I’m 
through. You can do what you like. I’m 


to unburden his soul, with fingers that for six weeks had ached for the feel of the keys 
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of pluck 
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not going . . . down the mine . . . again.” 
He Pe bbed his candlestick into the table, 
and stared moodily out of the window. 
The father did not move from his seat, 
but his gray eyes snapped under his 
bushy brows and his gnarled frame grew 
ense. 
À “So. Yere afraid. Th’ son o' Jack 
Tresco is afraid topo underground.” He 
paused, then leaped to his feet in sudden 


fury, leaning over the table and pounding 
it as his words poured forth: 

“Go back to Cornwall—go back and 
ask after the Trescos o' Redruth. Six 
generations o' miners, and every one a 
man. Your great-grandfather, th’ first 
Richard, that got seventeen men out o' th' 
burnin' Polgreen, and w'en th' fire was 
h'out, they found ’im with "is fingers in th’ 
clothes o' th' eighteenth. And you—'is 


namesake—six weeks 'ere and ye quit! E 
It's my fault, I suppose. Comeso sendin’ 
ye to boardin' shool, and then minin’ 
college. Didn’t want ye should do as I 
'ad to—l started at fourteen in th’ Pol- 
green. Comes o' wantin’ ye to 'ave th’ 
chances I 'adn't—a decent amount o' 
play w'en ye was a boy, and a education, 
so ye could go to th' top. A spend 
our time a-playin’ th’ piano! 'Eld back, 
be been, ales life by lack o' education. 
Shift boss w’en I should a-been cap'n, 
and cap'n w'en I should a-been manager. 
Forty-eight years o' sweatin' underground 
work, a-savin' against th' day w'en my son 
would be able to pass me. That's it! A 
better man than 'is father! An’ now look 
at ye!" He spat disgustedly. “If I'd 
a-put ye to work at fourteen mebbe ye'd 
a-been a man, instead of a piano-playin' 
quitter." 
Dick whirled, and stared at his father 
with level eyes. 
“I’m not a quitter, and you know it. 
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I'm afraid of the mine, yes. It... suffo- 
cates me. But that's not why I'm quit- 
ting. I’m quitting because I don't like it, 
because I don't intend to spend my life in 
a hole in the ground. I want air, sunshine 
—why, you've never even heard me play!” 
He steadied his rising temper. owl 
know, if you'll use a feele of that justice 

ou're so proud of, that I'm not quitting 
becuse I'm afraid.” 

“Yed have to prove that to me. Say 
what ye like, th’ reason's th’ same. What'r 
ye goin' to do now? Play th' piano, I sup- 

! And a fine success ye'll make of it! 

t takes somethin' besides weight to mine, 
or fight, or succeed at anythin’, and ye've 
none of it. I wouldn't 'a' minded so much 
if ye'd come to me straight, with th’ grit 
of a man. But ye come snivelin' up th' 
ladder, ye, ye—' 

Dick's temper, which had withstood the 
first tirade, suddenly burst forth. 

“That’s not so! You've known all 
along I hated mines, but you were just too 
stubborn to see it—you think because 
you've got six generations of miners back 
of you, -everybody’s got to be a miner. 
I’ve heard of the “Trescos o' Redruth’ till 
I’m worn out. If your eyes could see any- 
thing except a mine, you'd have known 
long ago you couldn't make it stick. And 
you can’t do it any more. I'd have been 

alf way through the conservatory by now 
if it hadn’t been for the time I’ve wasted 
studying mining. I hate mines, and I’m 
through. I’ve gone to your—your darned 
old mining school till I’m sick of it, and 
I'm not going . . . underground . . . any 
more." 


WHEN the father answered, his temper 
was apparently gone, a slight trem- 
bling of his voice the only remaining sign; 
but his cold intisiveness chilled his son 
even more than the hot fury of his first 
assault: 

“Yere right, ye're not. Not in this 
mine ye te not. IIl give ye one hour to 
get off th' property, bag and baggage, and 
at th' end of that time if ye're not gone 
I'll call th’ watchman and have ye pitched 
off. And an easy enough time he'd have 
of it, for all your hundred and ninety 
pounds. Ye've a yellow streak down your 

ack th' breadth of a shovel, and I'm 
through with ye. We'll see how long ye'll 
last at music school when ye don't get a 
check every month. Now get to th’ office 
for your time, and then get OS UH 
Or I'll sic th’ watchman on ye scare 
ye to death!” = 

“Are you quite through?” 

His father, without answering, turned 
to the desk. and busied himself with the 
mine report. - Dick looked at him for an 
instant, hesitated, then walked out the 
door, head up and very straight. As he 
turned the corner of the building he 
pes its only window, through which, 

ad he stopped to look, he would have 
seen a dick change come over the figure 
seated at the desk. The truculent set of 
the head, the squared shoulders and tense 
fists, melted imperceptibly; the little wiry 
body see: to grow still smaller; and 
quite suddenly the virulent fighter was 
gone and in his place, limp, head propped 
on hand, was an old man, weary and. dis- 
An But Dick, full of the injustice 
of his father's stand, swung rapidly by 
without a glance toward the window, took 
the well-worn path to the bunk-house, and 
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as soon as he reached his room began to 
change his clothes. 

Twice the size of his father, there was 
still in his straight and graceful carriage 
an elusive resemblance to the old veteran 
who ruled the Algonkian, a resemblance, 
however, that was less evident in his face. 
His eyes, at present snapping with the ef- 
fect of the quarrel, were, ordinarily, dark 
and imaginative, contrasting oddly with 
the cold gray ones of the captain; the fea- 
tures of the fighter were softened, veiled, 
by something friendly and more welcom- 
ing; and when his.sensitive mouth broke 
into a smile, the warm, magnetic smile of 
one who loves mankind and is loved in his 
turn, the resemblance was completely 
gone. Dick, of course, did not know this; 
his lovableness, sent from the gods, was 
as unconscious, as instinctive, as his love 
for music. People he was thrown with al- 
ways seemed to make him welcome, for 
which he was duly thankful without try- 
ing to analyze it. 

ut now his friends were all working or 
sleeping after the night shift, and as he 
went about his packing Dick felt ve 
much alone. Slowly, however, the resili- 
ence of twenty began to make itself felt; 
his movements became less hurried. Then 
a quick flash of his smile softened, for an 
instant, the unnatural set to his lips. It 
was as if there were another influence 
soothing his troubled spirit, blotting into 
the background the quarrel with his bie 
and the chattering rock drills that he 
hated. He thought wonderingly of the 
mother he could not remember; a 
another vision brought the color into his 
cheeks and fire into his dark eyes. He was 
in the wings of a crowded hall, the hum of 
voices from the expectant audience com- 
ing confusedly; in the center of the stage 
the single piano; black and curiously 
dwarfed; the quick burst of applause as he 
walked hurriedly on, his throat tightening 


queerlys the hush as he seated himself; the - 


rst throbbing notes. . . . 


HEN, washed and changed, he 

straightened from locking his trunk, 
the new glow in his dark eyes almost con- 
cealed the brooding trouble that had 
clouded them increasingly for the past 
two years. He went to the office and re- 
ceived the pay due him, and then returned 


to his room for his trunk. “As he picked it’ 


up there came a patter of small feet along 
the passage, and a tiny figure, breathless 
with running, burst in the door. It was 
Jimmy Danvers, son of one of the hoist- 
men, who had brought in his family and 
was keeping house in a log cabin. 

“Hello, Dickie,” he panted. “Why 
aren't you down the mine?’ An’ what you 
doin’ wiv your—wiv your—” he struggled 
with the word—'' wiv your twunk? gas 
you come in, and I runned after you," he 
confided. “Why aren't you workin'?" he 
asked accusingly. 

Dick set his trunk down and caught the 
boy up on his shoulder. Suddenly he did 
not feel so much alone. He began to hum, 
softly, “Sweetest lil feller, . . . ev'ry- 
body knows .. . Dunno what to call him 
..." He tickled the boy till he squirmed, 
and then sobered quickly. 

“I’m going away, Jimmy. Not very 
far for a while, I hope." 

Jimmy from his eminence rumpled his 
fingers through Dick’s hair and looked 
down at his face. 


"You been fired?" he asked tremu- 
lously. 

Dick nodded. 
man.” 

Jimmy struggled down. 

“No!” he stormed. “No! I’ll speak to 
my favver. He'll make you stay.” He 
took hold of Dick’s fingers, one in each 
hand, and tried to pull him out of the door. 
“Come wiv me—now. I'll see my favver 
right away.” 

Dick gently disengaged his hands, and 
patted Jimmy’s head affectionately. 

“I’m afraid it’s no use, Jimmy. 
now, hadn't you better come to your 
mother?" 

“No. I’m goin’ wiv you.” He waited 
a moment. “Pick up your twunk,” he 
commanded. ‘I’m goin’ wiv you.” 

“Now listen, Jimmy. If I go to the 
store and get you some candy, the little 
red ones that you like, will you come back 
to your mother?” 

“No. Don’t want candy. Want to go 
wiv you. I’m goin’ wiv you.” Havin 
disposed of the matter, he waited for Dic 
to pick up his trunk. 

Ånd Dick, with a little catch in his 
heart, had to carry him back to his 
mother, in whose arms he left him crying 
inconsolably. He missed his friends; his 
father was not to be seen; and as he shoul- 
dered his trunk and stepped out into the 
hot June sunshine he could still feel that 
tiny grip upon his fingers. 


HE first part of the trail followed the 

shore of the lake, which lay almost up 
to the mine shafts, and was level and easy 
going. Dick carried the trunk until he 
reached the location stake that marked 
the boundary of the Algonkian claim. 
Here he paused long enough to dump it 
just off the property, to wait until he was 
ready to return for it—he knew his father 
—and then continued rapidly on his way. 
Soon the trail turned from the lake and 
plunged abruptly into the bush, becoming 


“I’m afraid so, little 


. more uneven as it skirted muskeg swamps 


and low glaciated rock mounds, not over 
thirty or forty feet high, that formed the 
characteristic relief of the country. On 
every side was a tangle of spruce, jack pine 
and poplar, mostly of recent growth, hot 
and dusty from the many weeks without 
rain. Black flies swarmed around him as 
he walked, tapping against his hat brim, 
crawling over fi face and hands, followin 
him with the persistence of their kind. 
rabbit scurried with much rustling, and 
was still; and then, as suddenly as he had 
stepped into the bush, he stepped out of it 
into another clearing, with another lake, 
close to the shore of which stood the office 
and plant of the Endicott mine. He asked 
for Mr. Gordon, the manager, a friend of 
his father’s whom he had met three or four 
times at the Algonkian, and was immedi- 
ately shown in. 

“Good morning, Dick. What can I do 
for you?" 

“I want a job, Mr. Gordon." 

The manager raised his eyebrows. “Un- 
derground?" 

“No, not underground. On top." He 
met the other's glance squarely. "I don’t 
like underground work. I—hate it. I’ve 
tried my best to please my father, and it's 
no use. So I’ve quit it—for good.” 

“Why, sure, Dick, 1 can give you a job; 
but not anything very much, I'm afraid. 
The worth-while jobs are pretty well all 


Dick Tresco and 


With all the will in the world, the double load was more than his outraged nerves and 
numbed muscles could carry far. ,As he felt for each rung his mind grew more bewildered, 
his muscles more lax, until it became his main effort to keep from sliding back the ladder 


taken. I can—er—put you on in the 
lumber yard ?—twenty-five cents an hour.” 
“T'll take it. Have I time to get my 
trunk?” A l 
“Of course,” with a smile. “See Wil- 
liams. He'll fix you up in the bunk-house 
and start you at work." He rose, and 
gripped Dick's shoulder in his strong fin- 
ers. “I’ve an engagement to-night, but 
want you to come around to the house 
some evening soon. I'll let you know 
when.” His eyes grew thoughtful. “It 
may do you good to get something off 


your chest. And I’ve a piano there you 
may want to try. They're scarce around 
this camp at present. You haven't one at 
the Algonkian, have you?” 

Dick flushed. “No, we haven't one 
there. Dad wouldn't even have one on the 
place. Why," his resentment suddenly 
flooding him again, “he’s never even heard 
me play! But I can't talk about it," he 
broke off hurriedly. “Pll come around, 
gladly, some evening if you'll let me know 
when." 

Four days later, following a definite 


invitation, Dick went to Gordon's house 
for supper, his heart pounding a little 
at the prospect of the piano there. As 
he entered the door, Gordon was just fin- 
ishing a telephone conversation; he hung 
up casually and presented Dick to his wife. 
Dick, preoccupied, did not notice a slight 
embarrassment in her manner or, during 
supper, an occasional attitude as if she 
were listening for something. His mind 
on the evening ahead of him, he thought 
of little else, holding up his end of the con- 
versation by habit; (Continued on page 270) 


I Wish I Had Not 


HEN a man is as old as I 
am, he is apt to go aside 

. with himself where he will 

not be interrupted and 

think over the million and 
one asinine things he has done in the past, 
and wish he had not done them. 

As I look back over my bright and 
beauteous career, and reflect that I am 
living in a capitalistic era, and that it 
takes about six dollars to 
buy a ham, the thing I wish 
most is that I had not been 
a well-frog. 

No doubt you all know 
the story of the well-frog. 
It is one of those pathetic 
tales of animal life that are 
placed before the very young 
in a more or less cryptic " 
form. The story of the 
well-frog first met my eye 
in an arithmetic and was 
something like this: 


A frog 334 inches long was at 
the bottom of a well 37 feet 
9 inches deep. If the frog could 
leap 8% times its length and 
make one leap every 134 min- 
utes, how long would it take for 
the frog to get out of the well, 
provided that it slipped back 
2914 inches each time it 
lea 


` ]t was evident to the 
most casual observer that 
it was going to take that 
frog a long time to get out of 
that well. There were thirty- 
five students in my class 
when the well-frog with the 
backward-slipping habit 
first intrigued us (as the au- 
thors who live in duplex 
apartments now say it), and 
while there were thirty-five 
different answers submitted to dear teach- 
er, the unanimous opinion was that the 
r frog had considerable jumping on 
and. The boy I usuall Swatty fig- 
ured that the frog would be out of the well 
in 932 years, 5 months, 7 days, 8 hours and 
4 minutes. This, I am sure, was an exagger- 
ated statement of the frog's pitiful career. 
Swatty himself thought so, for he said to 
me, after school: **Garsh! I knowed I was 
wrong, because if it took the poor guy 
that long he'd better've stayed in the 
well; he'd've been dead before he got out, 


anyway.’ : 

a the human menagerie the well-frog 
is the poor guy who, like myself, slips back 
2 feet every time he jumps 874 times his 
3234 inch length financially. . 

You can take a pencil and figure it out; 
or you can take my word for it, but 84 
times 314 inches is 2934 inches, and every 
time the poor well-frog jumps that far 
he slips back all but 34 inch. He does 
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2934 inches of first-class jumping and has 
only a quarter of an inch gain to show 
for it. 

I don't call a man a well-frog if he works 
six days a week to earn $29.75 and then 
has to spend $29.50 of it to feed and clothe 
and support himself and his family. That 
is something that cannot be avoided; but 
the man who works his head off to save 
$29.75 and then takes $29.50 and “in- 


Butler Suggests a 
New Sob Song 


AT the average American 
* man needs as much as a liquor 
prohibition law is a fool-investment 
prohibitory law. The ‘Father, dear 
Father, come home with me now’ 
sob story never came within a mil- 
hon miles of most of us, for we were 
never the people who put a foot on 
the brass rail and kept it there until 
the rail and the foot were welded to- 
gether. What we need is a song that 
would begin 


“Father, dear Father, quit buying bum stocks, 
Or our whole caboodle will go on the rocks.” 


vests” it the way l have made most of 
my investments 1s a flat-headed, yellow- 
bellied well-frog, with about as much 
brains as repose in the middle section of 
an angleworm that has been cut into three 
pieces. 

If I cou!d write an article that would 
prevent young men from making fool 
investments of the kind I have almost 
invariably made I would be a more valu- 
able citizen than General Pershing, Wood- 
row Wilson, and J. P. Morgan rolled into 
one. I would deserve a gold statue on top 
of the Washington Monument—a solid 
gold one, not a plated one—and in ten 
years’ time the young men would save 
enough to pay off the national debt of the 
United States, and hardly miss the money. 

Making an investment is often the 
wisest thing any man can do, especially 
a young man. Neither do I think any 
man should go out to the woodshed and 
hang himself because a stock or bond in 


Take a warning from 


By Ellis 


which he has invested declines somewhat 
in value. My experience with stocks and 
bonds is that they always decline when 
you and I buy them; they go up when the 
other fellow has them. All 1 ask of a stock 
or bond now is that it shall not decline 
and decline and decline until it is worth 
eighteen cents less than nothing. I have 
four thousand dollars’ worth of thoroughly 
neat stocks, at the present moment, that 
are worth about two cents 
per ton. When an invest- 
ment declines from four 
thousand dollars a pound to 
two cents per ton, I do not 
call it a good investment. 
I call it one of Papa's mis- 
takes. 

When I think how man 
nights I worked until mid- 
night to earn the four 
thousand dollars I put into 
those now worthless stocks, 
I wonder if the world would 
not have been better off if 
Gutenberg, or whoever it 
was that invented printing 
presses, had died in infancy. 

I remember now, one day 
soon after I came to New 
York, and when I was 
earning fifteen dollars a 
week, 1 stood beside one of 
the magnificent office build- 
ings and placed my hand on 
one of the stones of its 
facade, and said to myself, 
x Just think of the thousands 
and thousands of dollars 
that are represented by this 
one building alone, and of 
the thousands and thou- 
sands of similar buildings in 
New York, and I haven’t 
enough money to buy this 
one small block of marble 
against which my hand reposes, in this one 
building’s front.” And then, when I had 
saved my first thousand dollars, I bought . 
a sheet of paper labeled "705; Cumulative 
Preferred Stock." I could not sell that 
thousand dollars’ worth of paper now for 
enough to buy the sand in the mortar 
that holds that one stone in place. 

I am not on any “sucker list.” I ought 
to be, but I am not. I have never bought 
a share of “fake” oil, copper, or silver 
mine stocks. I am particular about that; 
I save my money and invest it in legiti- 
mate enterprises, that immediately sicken 
and have to be carried out in the back 
yard and buried before the neighbors 
complain to the health department. 

do not buy stocks from smooth- 
tongued strangers who come with four- 
age prospectuses of the Evaporated 
S uashbug Oil Company, or the United 

ashout-Fishgill Copper Company. I 
send them away with scorn, and wait 


Been a Well-Frog 


me and don't be one 
Parker Butler 


for a close personal friend to sting me to 
death with stock of the J. O. Whiffenpoof 
Company of New York, which manufac- 
tures aluminum corset bones, or some- 
thing else that nobody wants any more. 

It is a great deal pleasanter to be stung 
to death by a personal friend. He can 
sting so much deeper. 

I am not so particular when it comes 
to lending money. I lend money to abso- 
lute strangers; but I buy stocks only from 
close personal friends in whom I have the 
utmost confidence, who tell me they have 
invested in the stocks they wish to sell me 
and that they have come to me because I 
am a friend and they wish to do me a 
favor. I am always willing to accept a 
favor, but I wish my friends would, some- 
time, sell me some stocks that did not 
immediately droop like a wilted petunia. 

The other day a man who had bought 
one hundred dollars' worth of Liberty 
bonds mentioned the fact to me and said 
he was pretty sore because they were 
selling at $95 on the Stock Exchange. I 
looked him firmly in the eye and said: 
"You poor goof, you don't know when 
you are well off. Your bond is paying 
you 434 per cent, and when it is due you 
will get $100; and if you sell it now you 
will only lose $5, and you can charge that 
up to your patriotism account and swell 
out your chest for the rest of your life; 
but you ought to see some of the invest- 
ments I own." 

* Are they low?" he asked. 

“If they got any lower,” I said, "they 
would come up on the other side, in China 
or somewhere." 

* What are they quoted?" 

“I haven't seen the paper this morn- 
ing," I told him, “but if they are quoted 
it would be among the Bolshevik activi- 
ties or other outrages." 

He smiled. 

“I know what you mean,” he said. “I 
have a couple of thousand dollars’ worth 
of Mexican rubber plantation stock that 
I used to line a trunk with because wall 
paper is so expensive since the war.” 

As he now seemed to be in a cheerful 
mood, I said, brightly and in my business- 
like tone: 

“PIL tell you what PH dof I'll trade 
you my $3,000 J. O. Whiffenpoof Com- 

any of New York stock and my $1,000 
Tmperial Sawdust Cheese stock for your 
$100 Liberty bond, and throw in a good- 
as-new set of the Rise, Decline and Fall 
of the Aztec Empire, in twenty-four vol- 
umes, half morocco.” 

“What do you think I am? Think I’m 
crazy?" he said. 


HAT the average American man 
needs as much as a liquor prohibition 
law is a fool-investment prolito law. 
The “Father, dear Father, come home 
with me now” sob story never came 


within a million miles of most of us, for 


we were never the Trop who put a foot. 


on the brass rail and kept it there until the 
rail and the foot were welded together. 
What we need is a song that would begin, 
"Father, dear Father, quit buying bum 
stocks, or our whole caboodle will go 
on the rocks." 

Any way you look at it a dollar is a 
dollar. You can turn it up edgewise, or 
lay it down flat, or toss it in the air, and 
it is still a dollar. You can call it an “iron 
man," or one hundred cents, or a cart 
wheel, but it is still a dollar, and usually 
a “dollar saved” represents the thin edge 
poled off the edge of a great many “ dol- 
ars earned.” When a man, or a woman, 
has saved a dollar he has done something, 
and it usually stands for many hours of 
hard toil. 


LIKE to think of dollars as wheat. 

Wheat is food. It is the basic food of the 
human race. If we have whcat we can 
get along pretty well without lobster 
salad and chop suey, and still keep the 
human machine going. A dollar is, now, 
about half a bushel of wheat, and I like 
to think that when I am saving dollars 
and storing them in a safe place, I am 
storing good, sound wheat that I can eat 
when I want to, and that my wife can 
eat, and my children can eat. 

I work as hard for my saved dollar as 
the farmer does to grow the half-bushel 
of wheat. It means wheat to me, and 
when I take it and pour it into an unsafe 
investment I am about as wise as a farmer 
would be if he took his good sound wheat 
and poured it in the creek. Before the 
farmer pours his wheat into the bin he 
looks to see that the bin is sound and 
fairly rat-proof, and that he has a reason- 
able chance of getting it again when he 
wants it. When he sows his wheat he 
makes sure first that the field is reason- 
ably fertile and sweet; and I have never 
yet known a farmer to sow his wheat on 
a friend’s tin roof merely because the 
friend has a well-intentioned but wild- 
eyed notion that wheat grown on tin 
roofs ought to produce diamonds. The 
farmer keeps his wheat safe and sound 
until he is ready to sow it or sell it. 

Of course, sometimes, when he has sold 
the wheat, he invests the money in light- 
ning rods that don’t work, but that is 
another story. He then becomes a well- 
frog, like the rest of us. 

There are enough no-account, abso- 
lutely defunct stocks and bonds owned 
by Americans to reach from the south- 
west corner of Wall Street and Broadway 
to Mount Copernicus on the moon, wrap 
around the mountain three times and 
then reach back to New York again. The 
money I have invested in stocks and 
bonds, that immediately got the pip, plus 
the money I have loaned to dead-beat 


friends, plus the money wasted buyin 
houses hac are too large for me, an 
similar articles of value only to idiots and 
the feeble-minded, would send my four 
children through colleg:, pay for a trip 
around the world and endow a bed in the 
Flushing Hospital. 

I have a keen sense of humor, but I 
have not yet been able to laugh when 
I think of paying twelve dollars per year 
for a safe deposit box in which to inl 
a wad of stocks that no bank would lend 
me ten cents on. 

But I have grown wiser as I have grown 
older. There were years and years when 
any friend who came to me with an opti- 
mistic disposition and an engraved stock 
certificate. could take my money away 
from me, but of late I have become as 
callous as a mule's heel. 

Only a few days ago a friend wrote 
offering me th» chance of a lifetime. I 
had every reason in the world to have 
faith in "bis business ability, because he 
once wrote a story and asked me to criti- 
cize it, which I did. He immediately gave 
up story writing. Later he wrote a sort 
of guide to good English, which I criti- 
cized, and which he could not sell. It 
can be seen that he was deeply indebted 
to me, and I was not surprised when he 
telephoned me and said he was sorry, 
but that he had given up literature and 
was going to Oklahoma to investigate oil 
properties. I thought he was probably 
one of those ungrateful cusses who would 
immediately forget all the favors I had 
done him; but this was doing him an 
injustice. 

He had hardly reached Oklahoma when 
he wrote me a long letter in the most 
friendly manner, saying he had little ex- 
pected to be able to repay my many kind- 
nesses so soon, because he had not dared 
to hope to discover any oil properties of 
vast possibilities so quickly, but that by 
the merest chance he had hit upon a group 
of oil properties that would, so to speak, 
make the Count of Monte Cristo's wealth 
look like one third of a canceled two-cent 
stamp. Because of my extreme kindness 
to him he was writing me, in order that 1 
might pick up a good lot of stock before 
someone else got it. 


Nov I have not the slightest doubt of 
the honesty and good intentions of 
this friend. It is quite possible that the 
stock he mentioned will jump from the 
price he offered it at to one hundred 
times as much, but it can jump until it 
is blue in the face, for all I care. 1 don’t 
know anything about the oil business; I 
don’t know that my friend could learn all 
about it in a couple of weeks, and I don’t 
know that those who do know about it 
ever really know anything about it. 

The minute I got that friend's letter I 
reached for my (Continued on page 86) 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Man Whose Creed Is: 
To be Not Simply Good, But Good for Something 


DR. D. M. GANDIER 


A California preacher who has done a wonderful work. He is a tall, gangling man 
of the Lincoln type. He also has some of the characteristics of the great President 


F YOU are one of the millions that 

have read “The Prospector,” b 

Ralph Connor, you won't need muc 

of an introduction to Dr. D. M. Gan- 

dier, of Los Angeles, California. For 
Doctor Gandier was the original of the 
hero in that book. 

Doctor Gandier is a tall, gangling man 
of the Abraham Lincoln type. [A has the 
same length of arms and legs, the same 
slight stoop of the shoulders; and his face 
like that of the great President—is 
seamed with the wrinkles of experience, 
the sort of experience which enriches and 
brightens life, not only for him but for all 
with whom he comes into contact. 

'The two men met first at Hamilton, 
Ontario, in 1899, when Gandier spoke be- 
fore the General Assembly of the church. 
The force, fire, and common sense of his 
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address so thrilled his preacher audience 
that after the meeting was. over, Ralph 
Connor said to a friend: 

“I have a new story to write! I’m go- 
ing to put Gandier into a book." 

When he published “The Prospector,” 
a few months later, the insiders recognized 
at once a faithful portrait of the young 
preacher. 

Gandier was born in Ontario fifty-one 
years ago, and even while he was yet a boy 
had made up his mind that he was going 
to be a minister. He had four brothers, 
however, each of whom had his own am- 
bition. One of them had chosen the min- 
istry for himself, and the other three had 
determined to be physicians. That meant 
five expensive educations; and with only 
a moderate family purse to meet the de- 
mand, it was evident that it was up to 


each of the boys to make his own way. 

To begin with, they must find the 
money for the necessary college courses. 
Young Gandier turned to the Canadian 
woods for his. He set out to earn his first 
year's college expenses by working as a 


logger. 

Naturally a leader of men, the middle 
of that first summer found him a foreman 
of a gang of woodsmen. Evil he has fought 
ever Since. 

“Liquor was the curse of the men in the 
woods," he told me. “They spent for it 
all the money they could earn. It was 
little use to talk to them. The evil was 
deeper seated than their small part in it. 
The thing to do was to drive it out." 

His friends tell how young Gandier 
made his first fight. 

After a pay day, one busy summer, not 
a logger showed up for work. He waited 
vainly for his gang, only to learn that they 
were still in the saloons of the nearby 
town, spending the last remnant of their 
month’s wages on liquor and gambling. 
When the gang returned to camp and 
sobered up, he told them it was not to 
happen again. And he tried to make 
them see what they were doing to them- 
selves. 

They listened because they liked him. 
But when the next pay day came, off they 
trooped into town again, and headed 
straight for the saloon. The young theo- 
logical student who was their boss saw 
them leave. He knew what they were go- 
ing todo. But he also knew what he was 
going to do. 

A crowd of drunken loggers is rio Sun- 
day-school meeting, but he followed them 
to the town, and traced them to the sa- 
loon. Then he began bringing them out. 
Some of them he carried out on his broad 
shoulders, and some of them he threw out 
bodily. The rest took warning, and de- 
cided that the determined young man who 
didn’t mind a fight of the stiffest sort was 
no sort of opponent. They meekly fol- 
lowed him home. 

His first ministry was at Rossland, 
British Columbia, a mining town where 
no minister had ever ventured before. 
His first sermon electrified the entire 
town. It was a sermon against the saloon 
and vice. It was a regular cyclone. The 
result may be imagined. The whole town 
was up in arms, half for him and half 
against him. Several times during the 
first few months there, he was again obliged 
to demonstrate that his fists as well as his 
tongue could fight. 

When he left Rossland, in 190o, after a 
pastorate of three years, because his 
young wife's health demanded a warmer 
climate, his going was described by the 
local papers as a calamity. 

He accepted a call from the Presby- 
terian church at San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, and the first thing he did on his 
arrival there was to launch a bombshell at 
the liquor interests. And he continued to 
launch them with increasing regularity, 


force, and sureness of aim. In 1905, his 
fight against liquor attracted the attention 
Rev. Dr. Ervin S. Chapman, then su- 
rintendent of the California Anti-Saloon 
ague, and he was asked to become as- 
sistant superintendent. 

After a succession of fruitless fights 
against the liquor interests in Los Angeles, 
which is located in the heart of a gra 
district and was the wettest of the wet, a 
went before the legislature in 1909, asking 
the passage of a local option law. He got 
it, went home, and began his fight all over 


again. 
In 1917 he drafted a saloon-closing or- 
dinance for Los Angeles, and to the sur- 


prise of all California it was adopted at a 
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special election in November of that year, 
becoming effective April rst, 1918. 

"[t was just a question of keeping at 
it," he explains. “And the same plan is 
what will win any good fight." 

Doctor Gandier is now giving prohibi- 
tion lectures in Australia. From there he 
will go to New Zealand, Malaysia, China, 
and Japan. If he can secure passports, he 
will go to Scotland and England to lec- 
ture, preparatory to the 1920 local option 
vote. 

Doctor Gandier is a born fighter, the 
kind that never quits till the desired end 
is attained. His wife and daughter are 
in Los Angeles waiting for him to come 
back, confident that he will succeed in his 
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ambition to make the whole world dry. 

Here is his creed, and if you have read 
“The Prospector” you will recognize it at 
once: To be, not simply good, but good for 
something. To meet each day serene in the 
knowledge that it is your day which God 
has given you; but to remember, also, that 
the other fellow is there, and that you are 
both human beings, liable to err in the use 
of that day. 

To know what you want, and then to 
go after it with every ounce of physical, 
mental, and moral strength: God has given 
you; but to be ready always to stop on 
your way and lend a helping hand to the 
fellow who trudges by your side. 

BETTY DISHON 


From Railroad Clerk to Grand Opera Composer 


HE Robin Woman, Shanewis," 
roduced at the Metropolitan 
pera House, is the most dis- 

tinctively Amercan opera ever 

written. A startling statement? 
But one born out by facts. Its theme, 
the love story of an educated Indian girl, 
is essentially American; the setting is in 
California and in an Indian reservation 
of Oklahoma; and the music was written 
by, Charles Wakefield Cadman, an Ameri- 
can of six generations’ lineage, whose 
entire musical education was received in 
America. 

In the music of the North American 
Indian Mr. Cadman finds many of the 
motifs he uses in musical composition, 
and he visions a type of American music 
as marked in its characteristics as the 
Russian school of to-day. 

He struck the note of Americanism 
early in life. When, following a subdued 
" twing-twang-twong" in the schoolroom, 
the teacher questioned, "Charles, did 
you make that noise?" he truthfully 
answered, ** Yes,’m.” In her outstretched 
hand he placed his first musical instru- 
ment—a pill box, across whose opening 
rubber bands were tautly stretched, in 
such fashion as to give forth gradated 
tones. 

The boy of ten was no more given to 
lying down under rebuffs than is the man 
of to-day. After school, he ran home to 
construct another stringed instrument. 
But on the way he had an inspiration, 
and in due time he played “Home, Sweet 
Home" on a new musical contrivance— 
purs graded length, stuck in a pine 

ard. 

About this time he left school to become 
errand boy to Joseph Schwab, superin- 
tendent of the Carnegie steel mills of 
Duquesne, Pennsylvania, and for a time 
music was thrust into the background. 
But not for long. Many coupling pins 
lay about the mill yard, and the new 
errand boy found that, properly arranged 
and struck, they would give forth musical 
tones. This metallophone was crude, but 
it gave partial expression to the music 
even then struggling to come forth. 

Within a year a piano came into the 
home, and Charles began to study music. 
Every Saturday morning for one-hour he 
was released from duty at the office. His 
teacher lived at the top of a long, steep 
hill, and in order to have a half-hour 
lesson Charles had to run both ways. 


But in fifteen weeks his savings were 
exhausted, and need for his help in the 
home kept him from getting together 
another fund. Doggedly he worked on by 
himself for three years, practicing in the 
leisure moments of the evening. 

Not that music was forgotten during 
the day. An errand boy's time is fitfully 
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employed, and Charles found many 
moments in which to exercise a newly- 
found gift—that of setting down on 
scraps of paper given him by the drafts- 
men certain notes, which, tried out in the 
evening on the piano, made real tunes. 
His fellow workers laughed. ‘‘Caddie 
thinks he can compose," and, “He'll be 


CHARLES W. CADMAN 


An American, educated nowhere except in our own country, 
who has written a successful grand opera which has been 
Produced at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
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a big man some day—we don't think." 

Eighteen years of age found Charles 
Cadman a clerk in a railroad office in 
Homestead. When the great ironmaster 

ve the town its library, “Carnegie 

ibrary March" enlivened the dedication 
exercises, and at an arranged point in the 
program the young composer hand 
dre Carnegie and Charles M. Schwab 
each a copy of the March, neatly tied 
with red ribbon. Apparently this flut- 
tered a signal to Fate, for Mr. Schwab 
expressed his appreciation thus: “ Young 
man, come to my office in Pittsburgh, 
and I'll see that you have a chance to 
study." 

But though Charles, clean-collared, 
repeatedly sought the great man's office, 
the inner sanctum never opened to him. 

“And a good thing it was for me,” says 
the man who recalls his disappointment 
as a boy. "The thing you struggle for, 
if you finally attain it Hough your own 
hard work, has a value that cannot be 
won in any other way." : 

This door shut, he opened one for him- 
self. He left the railroad office and in- 
vested his entire capital, thirty dollars, 
in five hundred copies of "Carnegie 
Library March," and sold them from 
door to door. For one and a half years he 
canvassed Allegheny County with this 
and a later composition, “The Country 
Dance." Between times, he taught music, 
receiving thirty-five cents a lesson, and, 
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self-taught, played a pipe organ on Sun- 
days. So dog he Gnd the money for 
twenty lessons on orchestration. And all 
the time he composed. 

In 1902, over a clothesline in a back 

ard, he met Mrs. Nelle Richmond 

berhart, and the next week the collabo- 
ration began that culminated in “The 
Robin Woman, Shanewis." Their first 
essay was not so ambitious. Mrs. Eber- 
hart wrote a hymn, Mr. Cadman set it to 
music, thereby earning respectively one 
dollar and one and one-half dollars. Thus 
encouraged, they determined upon regu- 
lar, systematic work. For Mr. Cadman 
believes in work. ''Composition is just 
inspiration, isn't it, Mr. Cadman? Your 
I am sure, are written down just 

come to you from God," once 
gushed an admirer. 

"Possibly one third of composition is 
inspiration. But certainly two thirds is 
hard work," was the grim reply. 

He knows. No American composer has 
been more prolific, and none has worked 
harder. His indifference to rebuffs has 
been phenomenal. If a song sent out 
sixteen times. failed to sell, it went to find 
a publisher on its seventeenth round. If 
five houses refused “The Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water," the sixth had a chance 
to buy it. What if, for a year after 
publication, it met with scanty recogni- 
nition? Charles Cadman went on teaching, 
playing, composing, and writing musical 


criticisms for the Pittsburgh “ Dispatch." 
So, in the round of his daily duty, he wrote 
of Nordica's appearance in the Smoky 


ein 

he article pleased Nordica, and she 
sent for Mr. Cadman. The followin 
night, in Cleveland, she sang “The Lan 
of the Sky-Blue Water.” Straight to the 
hearts of her hearers it went, and to-da 
it is sung in every country in the world, 
even Heliogoland. 

From that time to this the history of 
Charles Cadman’s persistent effort to 
advance Americanism through the vari- 
ous forms of musical composition has 
been one of uninterrupted progress. But 
this is true only because the habits of 
work formed by the obscure boy are the 
rule of life for the widely known man. 
Two entire days each week are given over 
to musical composition, and leisure on 
other days means only added opportunity 
for yet further creative work, and for 
editing and revising music already on the 


ress. 

Whether formulated or unformulated, 
behind every success in life lies a phil- 
promy of living. Briefly summarized, 
Mr. Cadman’s is this: Be single in your 
aim; be absolutely unmindful of rebuffs; 


and WORK. 

So living, you will grow, you will be 
happy, and to achieve happiness is the 
only real success. 


MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 


A Westerner Who Made Bees Change a World-Old Habit 


EORGE MITCHELL MAC- 
DON. as given the world 
an invention which will revo- 
lutionize bee culture and open 
a vast new field for investi- 
gation. His inspiration came after a 
seven-hour conversation with a noted old 
bee man named Marcellus Seagers, now 
retired, of San Bernardino, California. 
MacDonald had known little about bees 
until this interview, which was altogether 
by chance. It was a case of an ag 
scientist passing on to a young man all 
that science had achieved in experience. 
MacDonald now wanted bees. With a 
great deal of spare time on his three- 
thousand-acre California ranch, he de- 
cided forthwith to invest in ten stands of 
bees as a nucleus for a hobby. In a short 
time, with care and devotion to his pet 
scheme, he had multiplied the ten stands 
to three hundred. All went well, and bees 
began to look to him like Standard Oil 
stock. 

But disease, known as American foul 
brood, invaded the colony and, in the 
second year, what had given so much 

romise of success had become a dismal, 
black failure. All the bees were dead. 
Twenty-seven hundred dollars were wiped 
out like the snuffing of a candle. Nothing 
was left but the boxes and the lifeless 
forms of bees; MacDonald was down for 
the count, completely knocked out. 

*What I wanted," he says, "was to 
have the control of that disease in my 
hands. Books were full of learned data, 
theories, and all that, but no scientist had 
mapped out a practical cure. The county 
bee inspector had no remedy; the learned 
professors to whom I applied said there 


was nothing else to do but start all over 
again. Apiarists within a radius of six 
miles of me lost more than ten thousand 
dollars in diseased bees. Many of them 
gave up, and quit the bee business. 

“Here was a problem worthy of any 
man’s time and energy, I reasoned—to 
get a comb which the bees would accept 
and which could be sterilized without 
destroying it. As l rode along one day 
on my horse the idea of metal came to 
me. Why not a metallic comb? To the 
best of my knowledge no one had ever 
tried it. At any rate, none were in use. 
Then my thinking apparatus began 

unding out this idea of metal combs. 
Metallic combs could be sterilized and the 
disease eliminated. Would the bees ac- 
cept them? 

‘With the crude idea of a metal comb 
in my mind I went to a machine shop. 
The manager looked me over critically 
without speaking, heard most of my story, 
turned impatiently on his heel, and with- 
out ceremony ordered me out of the shop. 
I went around to the rear of the esta 
lishment, where some of the men were 
working and exploded the idea to them. 
Everybody laughed at me. ‘Bees have 
been making their own combs for the last 
five thousand six hundred years,' one of 
them volunteered, ‘and nobody has ever 
made them change their ways. And you 
think you can? Gan wrong, old man?’ 

“ But I stuck, in spite of all the darned 
fool nonsense they poked at me. And 
finally, in order to get rid of me, the 
agreed to make a little machine, whic 
cost twelve dollars. I hung around that 
shop a good deal. Finally I infected a 
youthful machinist with the idea of 


metallic combs, and he got the bee-b 
strong that he has since devoted the 
eight years of his life to the perfecting of 
the metallic comb. 

" After an enormous amount of labor, 
we produced our first metal comb, which 
was made of steel. It was a pretty crude 
affair and weighed sixteen pounds. 
put this comb into an experimental hive 
and, to my great delight, the bees ac- 
cepted it and filled it with honey. 

“But people said I was getting ready 
for the state asylum. They hinted around 
in the neighborhoad that I be examined 
by a physician to test my sanity. The 
neighbors began to shun me, and I was 
‘Poor George’ here, and ‘Poor George’ 
there. Then another young man got bees 
in his head, and that proved a great relief 
to me. Here was somebody just as sym- 
pathetic, or just as insane, as I was. 

“We had no capital but youth, the 
sting of defeat, and a steel comb filled 
with honey. An unbreakable will to win 
was our greatest asset. We had accumu- 
lated so much inertia by willing to 
achieve, that we could not B stopped 
had we wanted to. I obtained permis- 
sion to set up a humble shop and labora- 
tory in the lean-to of an old barn. A 
three-horse-power motor was put at my 
disposal when it rained. at you 
man and I prayed morning, noon an 
night for rain, against all the recorded 
meteorological data. 

"Every time we heard a flivver we 
scrambled up into the haymow thinking 
the sheriff on our heels to serve a com- 
plaint or writ of attachment. The 
company lost heart because of a E 
dollars owing to them, and shut off the 


so 


gas. We just kept body and soul together, 
and worked. My pal had a wife and two 
babies, and no money. We were always 
on the ragged edge. 

* About this time I offered half of the 
United States patent rights in the steel 
comb for one hundred and fifty dollars. 
*Man, you're swarming! I was told 
again; ‘Better tend the ranch—more 
money in it.’ The same old rebuffs, the 
same lack of faith, and always just the 
same old armored conservatism still on 
the job. 
dteel had proved too heavy, and I 
turned to a special paper, only to find that 
the paper suitable for the comb was 
‘made in Germany.’ Some of my men 
urged an inferior paper; but I wanted the 
best or nothing. From that I went to 
aluminum. Without a moment's hesitation 
I proceeded to buy aluminum 
to the full extent of my bank 
account—fifty-five cents. 

With this sum I managed 
to get hold of some old worn- 
out cooking utensils. I bor- 
towed a plumber’s pot and 
ladle, and in a blacksmith's 
shop made the first cast, 
aluminum comb with cells 
seven-sixteenths of an inch 
in diameter, with walls one 
three-thousandths of an inch 
in thickness. And the bees 
put their honey in that, like- 
wise. Convictions? Why, I 
was ready to be burned at 
the stake for my faith. 

“A bookkeeper had heard 
of my story, and one day she 
came to me and, without 
asking any questions, handed 
over two hundred and fifty 
dollars in cash. With this 
we bought groceries, some 
more machinery, transmis- 
sion gears with which to 
equip an aluminum rolling 
machine and a few other 
luxuries of like character. 
We felt like the Federal 
Treasury. Now we had to 
move to respectable quar- 
ters. Can you imagine what 
kind of a heaven it was to us 
to find a sick man with all 
kinds of machinery lying 
idle, and willing to allow us 
a corner in a shop? 

“We worked for this man 
to pay the rent. Then we 
moved our families into a 
corner of this factory, and again set to 
work. My pal and Talent on automobile 
cushions. When all of our money was 
pon I would take the stock book of our 

umble little company to Los Angeles 
and hold up anybody who would listen to 
my story. When I returned to the fac- 
tory I would vigorously wave my hat 
from afar as a prearranged signal to in- 
dicate that I was bringing home 'the 
bacon,’ and the force and the families 
would hold a sort of jubilee meeting to 
relieve the pressure of poverty and to 
celebrate this new step in our success. 

"When visitors came to the factory we 
always managed to have a pot of metal 
ra and everybody working with 
hundred per cent absorption in the job, 
to make the best showing. 

“I had taken a long shot in the at- 
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tempt to make paper combs, and had 
advertised them. To my great astonish- 
ment we got orders immediately for three 
thousand dollars! worth of combs, but we 
did not have a dollar's worth of the special 
paper out of which to make them. Then 
came the war with Germany; trade was 
cut off. I couldn't deliver the paper 
combs. 

“T had all but bankrupted myself dur- 
ing the eight years of my struggles to 
perfect this thing which would give me 
control of disease in bees. I had sold 650 
cattle, a 55-acre ranch, and had mort- 
gaged my house and lot, and put all of the 
proceeds into machinery to make this 
metal comb. Our first machine cost us 
$14,000; we can now make it for $2,500. 
And there were streams of tears in that 
machinery. There were many times in 
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GEORGE 


Who has given the world an invention which will revolution- 
ize bee culture and open a vast new field for investigation 


my struggle when sorrow and a swollen 
heart actually robbed me of speech. 

“The suffering of my family and that 
of my pal, the rebuffs that were incidental 
to raising cash, the perfidy of those who 
wanted to take advantage of the patent 
and gain the controlling interest, now 
that it was a proved success, and the 
fact that my own home town had not the 
vision to accept this invention—all these 
things added to the almost constant 
torment with which I had been burdened 
without a let-up. 

But all this painful struggle was merely 
the necessary whip, the necessary birth- 

ains to bring into successful being the 
idea which I had conceived to be possible, 
and which I had proved to be not only 
possible but practicable. 

“We had made the egg stand on end 
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once more; we had persuaded bees to use 
twentieth-century labor-saving devices, 
and had added, after five thousand six 
hundred years of recorded time, a great 
abundance of scientific data to the hum- 
ble records of the old Roman, Virgil. 
What is more, the real investigation has 
just begun. 

“With the aluminum comb of varying 
sizes I gradually became master of a 
number of very important problems in 
bee culture. The comb is now in exten- 
sive use. It has been patented in all of 
the leading countries of the world. The 
English bee world has ranked it in im- 
portance with the invention of a sewing 
machine and the aéroplane. It is rapidly 
replacing other devices among bee men. 
The extremely cautious and conservative 
Apis Club of London has pronounced it 
a complete success. 

* With its use, it is abso- 
lutely possible to control the 
‘sex of the bees. A comb with 
cells three sixteenths of an 
inch in diameter will raise 
only worker bees; a comb 
with cells a quarter of an 
inch in diameter will produce 
only male bees, or drones; 
and three-eighths-inch-di- 
ameter cells, from five to 
seven eighths of an inch in 
depth, will produce only 

ueen bees. The secret of 
this lies in the pressure or 
absence of pressure, respec- 
tively, upon the queen bee’s 
body when she backs into 
the cell to lay the egg. 

“The main big factor is, 
however, that the metal 
comb enables the bee men 
to eliminate disease in the 
comb, at any time of the 
year, by the simple process 
of sterilization in hot water. 
The comb is not destroyed, 
and can immediately 

laced back into the hive. 
t saves the bee all the labor 
necessary to draw out the 
comb, and likewise saves the 
honey out of which it is 
made. In summer the comb 
cannot melt down because 
of the heat. The size of the 
cells cannot be disarranged. 
It will stop the inbreeding 
of bees—that is, the breeding 
of very closely related bees, 
such as brother and sister 
bees—and in a great measure do away with 
bee diseases originating in inbreeding, by 
facilitating selective breeding among 
hardy stock. 

“Tt was a hard, hard 
battle is over now, and everything is 
going along smoothly. In addition to 
achieving what I set out to achieve, one 
of the greatest satisfactions that I 
cherish is that I found men who were 
game to the last ounce of their mental and 
physical strength, and who stuck until 
success came. 

“Perhaps that is the supreme satisfac- 
tion, after all. If my first stand of bees 
had not died and left me with a sting of 
defeat, perhaps the metallic honeycomb 
might not now be in existence. A man is 
defeated only when he accepts defeat.” 

JOHN A. HADALLER 


ame. But the 


A Woman in the Banking World 


F ADELE H. KIRBY had been born 
twenty-five years earlier she would 
have run the local church suppers, 
attended to the books of the Ladies' 
Aid, supervised her sister's house- 
hold, and have been conscious of a small 
aching part of her somewhere near the 
heart as she crawled into bed at nights. 
Even in this day there are women of het 
kind doing just ‘hats capable, brainy, sym- 
pathetic, active women. 

But Miss Kirby, because 
of some little kink in her- 
self those other women 
lack, or, according to her 
own statement, "because 
of the exceedingly broad- 
minded, liberal m of men 
who run The Plainfield 
New Jersey Trust Com- 
pany, finds herself well on 
the road of high finance, 
with the title of assistant 
secretary-treasurer to the 
company, a host of duties, 
and her life so completely 
filled that there isn't room 
for the shadow of an ache. 
How can there be when 
there are struggling com- 
muters to be looked out for, 
old ladies to be cared for, 
helpless wives whose rents 
must be paid and whose 
servants' salaries must be 
met, children who must be 
educated and started out 
in the world, clubs to be 
formed, contests to be or- 
ganized and judged, all of 
which tasks fall in large 
measure to her, and many 
of which are her original 
contribution to the bank's 
business? 

Plainfield is said to have 
eight thousand commuters; 
the purchase of a commu-  , 
tation ticket is a matter of 
standing indefinitely in line 
—literally for hours, at 
times. 

Some months ago Miss 
Kirby sent to the depositors 
in The Plainfield Trust Com- 
pany a card stating that any depositor of 
the bank might have his ticket purchased 
monthly Pa receive said ticket in the 
mail on the last day of the month, having 
it charged to his bank account. The only 
responsibility on his part was the signing 
of an order, and the countermanding of 
the order when he ceased to commute. 

Depositors who had developed stiff 
knees and irritable tempers in the month- 
ly crush hastened to sign their slips. Miss 
Kirby's department mails tickets to hun- 
dreds of them monthly, and, as a further 
aid to the harassed souls of the daily 
travelers, encloses with each a neat time- 
table which fits exactly into the ticket 
wallet, the railroad time-table being of a 
size to demand an entire coat pocket to 
itself. 

In still further aid to these commuters, 
Miss Kirby has had designed a map of 
the New York subways, that mystic maze 
which has foiled so many a full-grown in- 
tellect, in which the green and black and 
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is one of 


Company. 


all other arrows are indicative of the 
trains to be taken to reach a certain 
point, so that no Plainfield citizen can, 
under any circumstances, be lost and tele- 
hone home that he has missed his train. 
t is a well-cared-for commuter from 
Plainfield who must be held responsible 
for this article, for his gratitude to Miss 
Kirby and the Trust Company sent him 
forth in search of publicity for such rare 


ADELE H. KIRB Y 


Assistant secretary-treasurer of The Plainfield, New Jersey, Trust 
She began as a stenographer thirteen years ago. She 
the few women bank officials in the United States 


service, and sent me hastening to investi- 
gate the truth of his assertions! 

But commuters, however grateful, are 
but a minor part of Miss Kirby's respon- 
sibilities. As one of the managers of the 
trust department she has a diversity of 
charges. By a system of “voluntary 
trusts" she pays for individuals likely to 
forget or to have few ideas on the subject 
of philanthropy regular (or irregular) 
sums for benevolences. If a depositor in 
The Plainfield Trust Company wants to 
give his tithe during a year, or a lifetime, 
or even longer, he can create a “benevo- 
lent trust,” mention his intentions—and 
be certain that Miss Kirby will see that 
his gifts are promptly paid. If he has no 
ideas on the subject, Miss Kirby will ad- 
vise him. 

According to a system of “living 
trusts” a husband who is to be away 
from his home for a short or long time 
may consult Miss Kirby and arrange 
with her for the maintenance of his home 


during his absence. He may ask her to 
do the same while he is ill or disabled and 
unable to attend to his affairs. For a 
month, a year, or a lifetime, Miss Kirby 
will agree to see that his house rent is 
paid, that his servants' salaries are met, 
and, generally, to assume his financial re- 
sponsibilities, although she does draw the 
line firmly at auditing the grocery bills. 

"In this day,” she says, “it is difficult 
enough for the purchaser 
to do that." 

In accordance with the 
liberal policy of the com- 
pany on trusts, Miss Kirby 

as come into some strange 
responsibilities. She has 
now in her care a certain 
old invalided lady, willed 
to her by the lady’s hus- 
band, for whom she is re- 
sponsible as to the hiring 
and paying of nurse, com- 
panion and maid. 

Last year when everyone 
talked economy Miss Kirby 
went to each publicschool in 
Plainfield and, as she put 
it, “advertised the idea of 
thrift.” She has organized 
Christmas savings clubs, 
vacation savings clubs, gar- 
dening contests, with prizes 
for the best gardens, the 
best flock of chickens and 
the best ear of corn. She 
instituted tax clubs, for 
which certain city officials 
as well as private citizens 
expressed warm thanks. 
Tax clubs pay property and 
other taxes hs a monthly 
system of savings. 

Within the walls of her 
own bank she started a class 
in banking for the women 
employees, of which she 
was leader. As aresult, the 
bank estimates three times 
the interest and attention 
to work, and incidentally 
reports women in the posi- 
tions of paying teller, assist- 
ant receiving teller and in 
responsible posts in the 
bookkeeping and transit department. 

Miss Kirby is the first woman to hold 
a bank officership east of the Mississippi. 
For years she was the only woman bank 
officer to attend the New Jersey Bankers’ 
Convention, and she is the only woman 
who has addressed this organization. 
When she was first made an officer of The 
Plainfield Trust Company, the company 
regarded the innovation as so serious a 
change that her name appeared on all 
stationery as A. H. Kirby, and it is onl 
within the last few years that her full 
name has been used. She came to The 
Plainfield Trust Company as a stenogra- 
pher, thirteen years ago. She was not 
known to the officers at that time, and, as 
she expresses it, “worked her way up.” 

Her  assistant-secretary-treasurership 
covers her responsibilities as advertising 
manager, manager of the trust depart- 
ment, and general superintendence of the 
women employees. 

HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT 
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“Just note my easy smile 
I'm dancing all the while 
With Campbell's brand in either hand 
I've Blondin skinned a mile." 


Proper Balance 


Man is a complex organism. 
No one food, nor one class of 
foods, can properly nourish his 
entire frame. 

The true health diet is balanced. 
Itincludesmany different elements. 
In this fact lies the remarkable 
food value of Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup. 

It is not only highly nutritious. 
But it provides widely . varied 
elements of nutrition in a well 
balanced combination. 

Including fifteen different 
vegetables, strength-giving cereals 
and invigorating beef stock, 
this tempting soup is in fact almost 
a meal in itself. . 

For health’s sake enjoy it 
often. Pg 


21 kinds 15c a can 


OSEPH GAMPBELL GOMPA 
CAMDEN, N.J.,U-SA 
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The Arts That Make Your 
House a Cultured Home 


HE subtle magic that changes a house into a home 

where you love to dwell, is found largely in two arts, 
music and furniture. When you choose your phonograph, 
choose it for what it can give of both. 

A phonograph's value as a musical instrument can be 
measured only by its realism. Thomas A. Edison spent 
three million dollars in research work to develop a phono- 
graph so realistic that its reproduction of an artist's singing 
or playing cannot be detected from the original, when heard 
in direct comparison. The result is the New Edison, “The 
Phonograph With a Soul." It literally RE-CREATES 
music and the United States Government has given 
Mr. Edison the exclusive right to use the word 
* RE-CREATION" in connection with the reproduction 
of all forms of music. 


HE absolute realism of this new phonograph has been 

established by tests with fifty different artists before 
three million people, who were unable to detect a difference 
between any artist's voice or instrumental performance and 
the New Edison's RE-CREATION of it. These remark- 
able tests have been reported in more than five hundred of 
America's leading newspapers. 

The new Edison not only gives you the literal 


bs | RE-CREATION of an artist's voice or instrumental 
i LADY f b lso adds to your:h 
, performance, but it also adds to your home an exquisite 
8 i : , : 
* Absent | piece of period furniture. 
AS EHE ien If youlove music, you probably appreciate fine furniture. 


XT Inead y the deat dentis- 
“Tike. looking cabinet, Mr. 
_ Edisons designers hawe suc- 
Sp ceeded in putting the character 
FR sand feeling of the best periods 
> (Minto his phonograph. cates. 
d These graceful aud artistic 
9 productions vill be. hailed 
with delight by all seda can 
pg them, and zoil) cause 
|o Mr, Bdion't new phouo- 
By ee to be received in many 
es “suhere dess soorthy 
machines have not been awl 


Furniture enjoyed its 
Golden Age in the 18th Cen- 
tury. Chippendale, Sheraton, 


XVII CENTURY ENGLISH 
(Adam) 
(1728 — 1799) 
The Adam brothers were influ- 
enced by Roman and classic Italian 
art, Their work is noteruprthy for 
lint hana ‘his 
, etts birata) 4 
[irf ti php zit, Wr 
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Heppelwhite and their contemporaries were then creating 
what are today known as the period designs. These 
masterpieces have stood until this day as the highest 
expression of furniture art. 


HERE is, then, only one way through which a phono- 
graph can enrich the decorative art of your home. Its 
cabinet design must be derived from a pure period source. 


This is precisely the viewpoint from which Edison's 
designers created the cabinets for the New Edison. They 
went to the original sources of every representative period 
and chose its finest examples. They established seventeen 
different designs in all. 


The entire wealth of furniture's Golden Age is yours to 
choose from. You can have a New Edison cabinet which 
expresses the dignity of England's best periods, or the 
elegance of France in its most luxurious days, or the 
dither beauty of Italy’s inspired furniture art. 


HICHEVER cabinet you select, your choice will 
have the endorsement of Miss Elsie de Wolfe and 
Lady Randolph Churchill. In the minds of these two 
women, considered the greatest furniture authorities in the 
world, the New Edison stands supreme. Stray period 
motifs are easily borrowed; but Edison cabinets preserve 
entire the characteristics and feeling of the Old World's 
master designers. The workmanship embodied in these 
Edison cabinets is a monument to the beautiful crafts- 
manship of the eighteenth century. 
'The New Edison gives all that is in music and all that 
is in furniture art. May we send you, with our compli- 
ments, our interesting book on music and furniture? 


Tuomas A. Epison, INconPoRnaTED, ORANGE, N. J. 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


From a photograph 
which showed her in 
the act of comparing 
her "voice with its 
RE-CREATION by 
the New Edison. 
Lagzari sang. Sud- 
denlyshe ceased to sing 
— and the New 
Edison took up the 
same song alone, The 
kuman ear could de- 
tect no difference. 


NEW EDISON 


CAROLINA LAZZARI 
prima denna contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


WILLIAM 
and MARY 
(10$9—7702) 

This case is charm- 
ingly expressive. of 
the taste and delicacy 
awhich distinguished 
English furniture in 
the days of William 
and Mars. 


Ay 


“iby A ELSIE de WOLFE 


America’s foremost designer 
of heuscheld interiora 


^ From the characteristically dim- 
inutiveand graceful Heppeisohite 
to the costly replicas of historic 
pieces the superior furniture valac 
of Edison cabinets can. scarcely 


Jail to impress the lover of good 


furniture, 
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Bubble Grains 
At Bedtime 


Foods Easy to Digest 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are not for breakfasts only. Serve them for 
luncheons and suppers. Float in every bowl of milk. f , 

These are bubble grains, airy, crisp and toasted, puffed to eight times the 
normal size. No other dainty in existence makes the milk dish so enticing. 


Every Food Cell Blasted 


Consider Puffed Wheat. 
texture and in taste. : p. Wise 

Under Prof. Anderson's process, every food cell is exploded. Digestion is 
made easy and complete. x4 

It supplies whole-wheat nutrition. It does not tax the stomach. 
milk inviting, and every child should drink a pint a day. . 

Serve as a breakfast dainty. Mix with your fruits. But don’t forget that 
Puffed Grains also form the ideal bedtime dish. 


Puffed Grains are the greatest of grain foods and the most 
enticing. Serve all three kinds. Let children revel in them. 


Here is whole wheat made delightful, both in 


It makes 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice Corn Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


A New Pancake Delight 


Now we make a pancake flour mixed 
with ground Puffed Rice. It makes fluffy 
pancakes with a nut-like taste—the finest 
pancakes ever served. The flour is self- 
raising. Simply add milk or water. Ask 
your grocer for Puffed Rice Pancake 

our and you’ll have a new delight. 


The Quaker Qats (ompany 


Sole Makers 


The Seven Baker 
Brothers—Bakers of 
Pittsburgh 


(Continued from page 27) 


‘you can be sure we are not going to fail.’ 

““But you have no security,’ he pro- 
tested. 

““But you know us,’ I replied. ‘You 
know all of us boys. Look how we work.’ 

**Well,' he said; ‘we’ve a meeting to- 
morrow and I’ll take it up. Lou and | 
didn’t sleep that night, but the next day 
we called him up. 

“*You get it,’ he said. 

“So we had a factory, with a hoodoo on 
it to work off and a debt of thirty thousand 
to pay. We had to start on something, so 
we started on a bread campaign. fa a 
short time our business went forward so 
fast that we became short of workin 
capital. We brothers held a meeting add 
decided to incorporate for $100,000, re- 
taining common stock for ourselves and 
selling preferred to our friends and cus- 
tomers. In a short time we had sold it all 
ourselves without a cent of commission 
to pay. We made the stock pay seven 
per cent annually, and we have paid every 
dividend. When we were silting, Lou 
went to a prominent business man in town 
and offered him some stock. 

"Where is the prospectus?’ asked the 
man. 

““T’m the prospectus,’ said Lou. He 
sold the stock. Since then the capitaliza- 
tion has been increased to $200,000, and 
this year will be increased to half a million. 
So much for buying a place with a hoodoo. 
Men may be hoodooed, but there is no 
such thing about places.” 

In passing, it may be well to remark 
that one of the widest and biggest boule- 
vards in Pittsburgh now runs right past 
the factory of Seven Baker Brothers and 
they own the land on both sides of it. 


"THE bread campaign put three wagons 

on the job and started the new factory. 
When the Seven Baker Brothers decided 
that the people were tired of hearing of 
bread, they began a cake campaign. They 
had always baked cakes, but now they 
tried new kinds, and more expensive kinds. 
They evolved fifty-three different kinds of 
cake, which they baked, and which they 
still bake and sell. Then they started on 
cookies and small cakes. They have half 
a hundred kinds of these. 

In the fall of 1918 Lou Baker decided 
they needed a new idea. Michael and he 
thought it over for some time, and finally 
it was decided to try a pie, a pie undreamed 
of by anyone, a pie whose lusciousness 
and flavor were beyond any pie that ever 
had been made. Lou Baker der a mince- 
meat recipe that his mother had left him, 
and with care he believed it would make a 
pie such as no baker had ever sold. The 
crust would be entirely butter shortening. 

“We'll ask a dollar for it,” he said. 

The brothers thought he was crazy, ex- 


_cept Michael. They had no idea anyone 


would pay a dollar for a pie. Michael 
got up some advertising, and Lou sent out 
his salesmen to take orders for a dollar pie 
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Remember Little 
Bobbie, a small 
cigar, but very 
high in quality— 
8c; 2 for 15c 
Box of 50—$3.50 


A 
LITTT "rd 


C he Verdict -Mild Havana 


[HE present trend is, obviously, 
toward cigars of the milder 
type having full Havana fillers, 
like Robt. Burns. In this connec- 
tion the rapidly increasing popu- 
larity of Robt. Burns is worth a 
moment’s thought. 


In achieving mildness, coupled 
with Havana fragrance, Robt. 
Burns has steadily upheld the 
Havana tradition which no true 
smoker would dispense with 
willingly. 


The natural vigor of his full Ha- 


vana filler is tempered to just the 
right degree of fragrant mildness. 
All hand workmanship goes 
into Robt. Burns. His leaf is 
rolled by men who understand 
how good cigars are made. 


Experienced dealers know the 
futility of offering "just-as-good" 
for Robt. Burns. But let your own 
smoke palate be the judge. Mild 
Robt. Burns is bound to back up 
good words with good deeds. 

BZenerak Car Cond 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 
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BOBT. BURNS 
Longfellow 
(Foil-wrapped) 


15c 
Box of 25—$3.50 
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An Investment that Pays lOOper cent 


in Refrigerator Satisfaction 
F you buy the right kind of refrigerator, you will buy 
only one in a lifetime and it will be a joy always. 
If you buy the wrong kind you will soon begin to dis- 
cover the many troubles a refrigerator is heir to. So 
don't be in a hurry. Buy carefully. 


LEONARD 


C 1 


eainable 


efrigerator 


The Leonard is the result of 37 years 
of refrigerator building. In appearance 
itis handsome. In construction, hon- 
est and sturdy. 10 walls of insulation 
keep the warm air out and the cold 
air in. 


It operates on a natural principle, 
creating a gentle current of dry, cold 
air that circulatescontinuously through 
its compartments, The food in this 
dry, frigid air retains all its sweetness 
and purity. This kind of refrigeration 
means food economy. 


The lining which extends clear to 
the edge of the door-frame is just one 
piece of pure-white, glossy-smooth 
porcelain without a crack or a seam 
to collect grease and so thick and hard 
it cannot be scratched. 


In the Leonard Cleanable you will 
find many exclusive patented features. 
The front corners inside the door are 
rounded, making this the most clean- 
able refrigerator in the world. Running 
down inside the drain pipe is a wire 
that prevents the pipe from sweating 
and making the bottom damp. Back 
and under the lining of the ice chamber 
is an arrangement that prevents leak- 
ing. These things mean satisfaction 
and long life. 


There is a style and size Leonard to 
meet every purse. Rear icing door and 
porcelain lined water cooler if desired. 


Look up the Leonard dealer in your 
town and inspect the Leonard Clean- 
able. If you fail to find him, don’t be 
satisfied with one of the “Just as good” 
kinds. Write us for illustrated cata- 
logue and Mr. Leonard’s booklet on 
the selection and care of refrigerators. 
We will see that you are supplied. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 5-C, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


for Christmas. They came back one by 
one and oozed into the office. Not one of 
them had a single order. 

“The grocers are scared,” they pro- 
tested. “It can’t be done.” Lou Baker 

t mad. 

** Can't, eh?" he said. “I tell you you're 
all asleep. Look here." He pulled out 
the telephone and called up a friend. 

“Ever heard of a dollar pie?” he asked. 

“No,” replied the frien promptly. 

“Well,” said Lou, *how'd you like to 
taste one? How'd you like to eat a pie 
that cost as much as a dollar?" 

* I'd like it," replied his friend promptly; 
"must be some pie to cost a dos Yi 
you've got one, send me one; no, send me 
twelve. I'll give them to the office force 
for Christmas presents." 

Lou marked the order and called up 
another number. He stuck to the tele- 
phone all day. Business, other business, 
waited. Lou Baker was justifying him- 
self to himself on dollar pies. He sold five 
hundred the first day. Then he called in 
his salesmen. 

"Now," he ordered, “look here. You 
thought no one would pay a dollar for a 
pie. They will pay a Thr for anything 
that's worth a dollar. That pie is worth 
it. It weighs three pounds; its crust is 
made with all butter, and I personally 
inspected every piece of meat and every- 
thing else that went into it. Get out and 
sell pies." 


"THEY got out and they sold four thou- 
sand. ` All Pitaburg heard of the 
dollar pie, and not only Pittsburgh. The 
Seven Baker Brothers went on the map 
from coast to coast as bakers who were 
not afraid, as bakers who knew the public 
wasn't composed of pikers, but of people 
for whom nothing could cost too much, 
provided it was worth the price. The 
dollar pies made the Seven Baker Brothers 
famous. 

The dollar pie marked a record-breaking 
Christmas. Ai the day before, the Baker 
Brothers delivered pies. The hired drivers 
went home to their families, but the Baker 
Brothers still drove wagons and delivered 
pies. At eleven o’clock Christmas Eve, 
the married Baker Brothers went home, 
but the single ones kept on delivering pies. 

“T was on the wagon until 2 a. M. hunt- 
ing up people we couldn’t seem to find,” 
said Frank Baker. “And then Will and 
I had two pies left, and we couldn’t find 
the place, and we were near dead, and all 
the people had stopped trimming trees 
and had gone to bed. We never disappoint 
a customer; but we took those two pies 
back to the factory and Lou got them out 
the n»xt morning and sent them special 
delivery. 

It was,the dollar pie which was mainly 
responsible for the Baker Brothers reén- 
tering retail trade. People couldn't forget 
those pies. They bragged about them 
when visitors from othc towns came, and 
then the Baker Brothers’ telephone rang 
and another order was given for two dol- 
lar-pies, one for the visitors’ treat and one 
to take out of town. They hired a build- 
ing for a pie plant, and still the orders 
came. It was evident a new factory would 
have to go up, but meanwhile the people 
were demanding: 

“Can’t we get those pies in town?” 

Some of the Seven Baker Brothers were 
not at all anxious to return to the retail 


= ERO fe dod 


T 1s easy to see why our 
belief that the Hupmo-- 
bile 1s the best car of its 
class 1n the world, 1s so 
widely shared by others. 


For example, The Comfort Car is 
held ataconsistently Zzghercash 
value, in any used-car market. 


The fact is that these valua- 
tions are basically sound. 


They go right back to long life, 
noteworthy economy, satisfac- 
tory service, and conspicuous 
performance—the sound and 
substantial foundation stones 
on which the good name of 
the Hupmobile has been built. 
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| trade. But some of them were ready. As 
Ll three of them expressed it to me: 

“We could see that we would have to 
open at least one store of our own, a retail 
store in the heart of the city where the 
people could buy our goods fresh from the 
ovens." 


HAVE heard that the Baker Brothers’ 

is the cleanest, whitest store in Pitts- 
burgh. In any event, it is a clean, white 
store. 

“There wasn't a decent, clean bake 
store in Pittsburgh when I first came here," 
confided one gray-haired man to me as I 
stood beside the counter; “my wife used 
to bake all our stuff. She has forty-two 
recipes. She used to bake cakes for Christ- 
mas presents. But we buy here because, 
the price of things being so high, it's 
cheaper. And these boys have made good 
and their stuff is good, no doubt about it." 

The Baker Brothers insisted upon my 
seeing their vouchers. 

Pure butter at sixty-two and seventy 
cents (for sweet) was going into their 
cakes and pies. 

"Never," every one of them assured 
me, "have we let down on quality. We 
have a slogan now: ‘Seven minds with 
but a single thought—Quality. It’s the 
Lib truth. You can't stay in business unless 

rary mp you get repeat orders, and the two things 


that will bring them are service and qual- 


1b inch, 2 light lamp 
antique gold fini 
amber glass shade 


Sè 


f 
7 27 
A 


M : M f ity. We use nothing but the best, no 
ILLER Lamps combine artistic design, sound anne c 
construction and moderate price. ‘They make m never forget my first big order,” 
d : 7: sal r. Frank Baker. "It was from a 
their appeal to those who appreciate utility when | fickle and preserving plant here, and they 
expressed in terms of beauty. posed press for nan y products pur 
- ks , as or samp es an 1ds. I en got 

The Library Lamp here illustrated has a purity of | in» the president of the firm was just going 


out the door, and my bread and the other 


line and a refinement of detail which makes it _| fellows’ breads were all there, and some- 
suitable for any living room which is furnished — | one þad evidently picked them apart and 
in good taste. “Mr. Baker,” said the purchasing man- 


ager, “we like your bread. But you are 


The price is very moderate, which is made possi- | asking a whole cent a pound more than 
anyone else. How about a come-down in 


ble by the co-operative buying of the companies _| price?” 
below listed. ey will be glad to show you this I shook my head. 


“But our bread is pure," I insisted. 


lamp or to answer inquiries by mail. “And you can't make good, pure bread 
and sell it any cheaper than that.” I 
For Sale by thought that was all, bus he grinned: 

Brooklyn Edison Co................ Brooklyn, N. Y. | Kansas Gas and Electric Co.......... Wichita, Kan. “Well; he said, “you get the order for 
Chattanooga Railway & Light oe 3 ^u Little Rock Railway & Electric EON di forty-five thousand pounds. I thought 
Commonwenlth Edison Co:. 5: 5 mag Ill. Minneapolis General Electric Co.. . Minneapolis, Minn. he said four to five thousand, and it was 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Co. | Ne Se A Digit ees Mabie on some minutes before I woke up to the fact 
Daio Pose bad liht CoA Dale, Tex. Penn Central Light & Power Co. ....In various cities that if we filled that order we would have 
Subsidiaries of Henry L. Doherty & Co. Pa qe eotia Ua OE rip noce ari to hustle. Since then we have supplied 
Sashes Glan d Riester Od. Tu cue ties Potomac Electric Power Co.. ..... Washington, D. C. this company many times; and judged on 

n S Illuminating Co. of Boston. Pte a M MAC chemical analysis we have succeeded in 

Boston, Mass. | Public Service C x dipsa sum etting perm t orders from the G 

, c Service Co. anent orders fro - 

The Electric Shop...... . ....... Providence, R. I. Hid: In various cities in northern Illinois £ g FH l LH Ie l, the T bs E 
The Hartford Electric M IM Co... Hartford: Conn. Sioux City Gas and Electric Co... Sioux City, Iova enal dd. h Allbzh t G u T "Ü ar 
ndianapolis Light & Heat Co...... i is, Ind. | Utah Power and Light Co....... Salt Lake City, Utah ospital, and the Allegheny General Hos- 

Kansas OTA and Power Co. 3 Union Electric eng Power Co......8t. lacks Mo. ical» z s y 
Kansas City, Mo. | United Electric Light and Power Co... New York City pras naga 

a t Les ; And then service.” It was Lou Baker 

and Electric Light Companies in other cities in the United States who talked to me on service. “I just sent 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS eight loaves of bread to a grocer the other 


side of town," he said. “He had eight 
ordered and our man who was to take 


. them was sick. I sent them up in one of 

Edwar d Miller & Company the touring cars belonging to one of the 
Established 1844 boys. Of course it didn't pay, but equally 

Meriden, Connecticut 


Canadian General Electric Co , Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


of course that grocer isn't going to ask me 
to do that once in five years. The point is 
that those eight women who ordered those 
eight loaves of bread are going to hold us 
responsible if we don’t get them there. 
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Big Business a 
National Necessity 


For an industry to have attained size is proof, 
in the eyes of the economist, that it must have 
served the public well. But to the muck-raker it 
implies monopoly and extortion, and provides 
grounds for the wildest of charges and ettacks. 


T is time for the public to recog- 
I nize the real facts about big 
= business—to know that its func- 
tion is an essential without which 
the commerce of a country so vast 
spread as America would today be 
impossible. This is especially true 
of the packing business, for no other 
industrial undertaking is so closely 
allied to the comfort and security of 
the nation. 


Armour and Company have grown 
in response to the demands of anational 
need. Today five-sixths of the mar- 
ketable livestock of the country ís 
raised west of the Mississippi River, 
while the large consuming centers 
lie at the other side of the conti- 
nent. To link the one with the 
other required an organization do- 
ing business on a national scale. 


There must be volume in order 
for Armour and Company to suc- 
cessfully manufacture by-products 
from the part the small butcher 
throws away. There must be volume 
also to justify Armour's building and 
operating refrigerator cars in num- 
ber to keep meats and other foods 


flowing in a steady stream to con- 
sumers. There had to be the ex- 
pectancy of a nation-wide market 
for Armour and Company to in- 
vest year after year in the past 90% 
of their earnings in plants and 
equipment. 


It is obvious that size and effi- 
ciency are both the cause and effect 
of the service Armour renders. 
Without size it would be impossible 
to supply millions daily with their 
fresh and cured meats. Nor would 
it be possible to create outlets for 
the livestock producer in sufficient 
numbers to encourage him in con- 
tinuing to raise livestock. 


Certainty.of meat supply is all im- 
portant. We may do without many 
of the luxuries that modern civiliza- 
tion regards as necessities, but we 
cannot do without food. The pres- 
ent system of handling America’s 
meat supply is the result of fifty 
years of accumulated experience, of 
growth keeping pace with popula- 
tion increase and livestock increase. 
And such a business cannot be ad- 
justed backward. 


To destroy its finely adjusted organization would 
be to turn back the hands of the clock of progress 
—to the injury of producer and consumer alike. 


ARMOUR sẹ COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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“Its really quite a pleasure, 


I know,” says Winthrop Wise, M =) 
To make your floors and woodwork “Pp 

Y Stay new with Kyanize. '" ; #8 

ny 


Y "Save the gem and 
EEA 
The Satisfying Pleasure of 
Keeping Perfect Floors 


There’s real satisfaction in lustrous, bril- 
liant, well-groomed floors and woodwork. 


Better still, there’s the happy relief that 
comes to the housewife when she knows 
that everything is “fit” and “shipshape” 
for the unexpected visitor. 


It's very easy to make the floors, furni- 
ture and woodwork of your home look 
new and stay so with 


Auanize 


VARNISHES and ENAMELS 


For all interior woodwork, furniture and floors use Kyanize 
Floor Finish. Because of its great durability—it is made 
especially to endure the rough abuse to which floors are sub- 
jected—it is the ideal varnish for all woodwork and furniture. 
Eight beautiful and permanent colors, from Light Oak to Dark 
Mahogany await your choice. Clear varnish also, if you want it, 
and all are waterproof. 


Go to your Kyanize Dealer today. You'll 
see Winthrop Wise in his window and find Cisar and Eight 
satisfaction at his store. ' 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


610 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 


Write For FREE Booklet 
We'll gladly send “The Inviting Home," a real helpful book, illustrated 
in colors, if you will simply request it on a postal. 


We have to keep straight with the house- 
wife. She is our great buyer; she is the 
great buyer for all the world. And we 
study her wants and her likes every time 
we can. 

*Most Americans want white bread 
baked in pans. Despite all the talk of 
brown bread for health, white bread is 
the big leader. People of foreign birth 
and of foreign parentage want mainly the 
crusty loaves baked on the brick floors of 
the ovens, known as French or Vienna 
bread. Americans will eat this bread, but 
they buy three or even five of the other 
kind to one of this. Brown breads and 
whole-wheat breads will never make an 
ordinary baker rich. He sells little of 
them by contrast. 

“When it comes to rolls, Americans and 
foreigners join. They all buy more of the 
ee crusty French rolls than of any other 

ind. 

“In pies, at the factory the apple pie 
is the standard, the best yearly seller, the 
best all-round pie any bakes puts out. 
Winter or summer, more people eat apple 
pie than any other kind. But down at the 
store the favorite pie is cream custard, 
and the apple falls to second place. Next 
to apple more people eat lemon and lemon 
meringue than any other kind. Then 
come peach, raisin, pineapple, and the 

pies in season. Cherry pies are not 
at all popular. Cherries, in the East at 
least, cost so much that a cherry pie is ex- 


pensive, and a housewife looking over a 


row of pies and finding she can get almost 
any kind for ten or fifteen cents cheaper 
than cherry lets the cherry stay and buys 
another pie. 

“Cocoanut and chocolate cakes in layers 
are the standard cakes of bakers the 
country over. They sell almost in the 
same quantities.. But in our down-town 
store we find Lady Baltimore cake run- 
ning ahead, and next a fancy cake known 
as strawberry cream pound layer, then 
devil cake with cream or mocha icing, then 
cream maple nut cake, and the old-fash- 
ioned chocolate cocoanut come in about 
there. Still, in our whole business choco- 
late and cocoanut layers are the leaders. 

“In small cakes there is a white moun- 
tain with frosting that leads. 


“NEXT. to quality and service, our ad- 
vertising has helped to make us. 
Back in our early days when Mike and 1 
had time to turn about and think, Mike 
said to me: 

“‘Say, Lou, let's get a man and give him 
a bucket of black and white paint and have 
him paint our name on all the boards 
about he can find.' So we sent out a man 
with the bucket of black and white. There 
was no law against such things in those 
days and we found good results from those 
buckets. 

“We had very little advertising advice 
from outside, Michael does it all and he 
studies *ads' all the time. We built our 
advertising on our personality. We be- 
lieve in keeping in personal touch with our 
customers, always remembering that our 
success in the last analysis depends on the 
housewife who buys the bread. We have 
a lot of sentiment mixed up with it. A 
woman came in here not long ago and told 
us how her brother, just before his death, 
enjoyed one of our dollar pies. Some 
joker may find a laugh in this, but it has 
another side. Dad built wonderful wed- 
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Once used, the 
Harrison Radiator 
sets a service stand- 
ard the continuance 
of which alone can 
satisfy the manu- 


Harrison Shutter-Con- 


trolled Hesagon Radiators facturer and motor 
are standard equipment 

on all Hudson Super-Six car user. 

Motor Cars. 


Harrison Radiator Corporation 
General Offices and Faclory: Lockport, N. Y. 
General Sales Offices: Detroit, Michigan 
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HARRISON conti = Radiators 
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SERIES 20 


SPECIAL - SIX 


E mechanical excellence, ease 
of control and remarkable 
riding comfort of the SERIES 

20 SPECIAL-SIX can only be appre- 

ciated when you sit behind the 

wheel and feel the responsiveness 
of its flexible motor to your 
slightest touch. 


50, H. P. detachable-head motor; intermedi- 
ate transmission; 119-inch wheelbase; five- 
passenger capacity; cord tire equipment; 
outside and inside door handles; improved 
windshield with bullet-shaped cowl lamps; 
extension tonneau lamp. 


Studebaker quality, dominant for sixty-eight 
years, is reflected in this SPECIAL-SIX. 
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The Seven Baker Brothers—Bakers of Pittsburgh, by HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT 85 
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ding cakes, and we are building wedding 
cakes for the children of those people. 
They come in and tell us what Dad’s cake 
was like, and they want their children to 
have one—up-to-date but just as Ed. 
That is the kind of trade that makes a 
business, the kind that remembers your name 
through a generation. 

“When I was a boy, even when I was 
seventeen and took over this business, I 
didn’t think I would stick. But I looked 
into thamatter. For a long time I asked 
every I met whether she could bake, 
and whether her mother could bake. I 
have those results yet. Out of forty-seven 
mothers, forty-one could bake; out of the 
forty-seven daughters—I asked the girls— 
only twenty-three could bake! Then I 
knew I was in a good business. For in 
addition to the natural growth of popu- 
lation and anything I could build up on 
merit I had a market increase of over fifty 
per cent to meet—for I verified these fig- 
ures. The day of the home baker is over, 
and the day of the public baker is here. 
The boys see it now, and they have stopped 
kicking about the baking business. 

“People won't buy what isn't first class. 
The dollar pie taught us that, and we're 
not half through with that dollar business. 
We have a dollar counter in the new store 
where you pay your dollar even and get 
your dollar's worth in pies, cakes, assorted 
fancy rolls or French pastries. The public 
isn't half as much afraid of paying for 
things as people seem to think—only they 
want value for their money. 1 

"We like people to keep busy. You 
might think shat they have to eat whether 
they are busy or not. But strikes are bad 
for our business. The moment we have a 
strike on we sell less bread. This isn’t 
only economy, but when men accustomed 
to heavy work hang around they don’t eat 
half as much, and we suffer.” 


HEN Michael went on to tell about the 

early days. “Why, when we bought 
our first mixing machine,” he said, “we 
kind of thought we ought to consult Dad. 
We had bought the business and were run- 
ning it, but when we had run it for six 
weeks we knew we needed machinery.” 

“*Why, you're crazy,’ said Dad. ‘I’ve 
mixed dough by hand for thirty years.’ 
Of course he had, but of course we had the 
business. He warned us we'd go bank- 
rupt, but we bought the mixer. In eight 
months we owned it, and we've bought 
machinery, all we could buy, ever since. 
There is practically no hand work in the 
factory now. From mixing to wrapping 
the work is done by machine. The only 
hand work is the putting the bread into 
the oven, or lifting the dough from one 
machine to another." i 

Any one of the Baker Brothers will tell 
any, young man how to do it, how to suc- 


Make the best product you know how out of 
the best materials obtainable. 

Then advertise it everywhere. M 

Don't be afraid of it, charge every cent it is 
worth. Believe in it. 

But play straight. Play aboveboard. Don't 
ever do anything crooked. 

Give service, first, last and always. 

Look ahead as far as you can see. 

Ask for all the advice you can, from anybody 
you can, and take all you can. 

Treat your employees the way you would 
want to be treated in their place. 

AND WORK. 
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‘Spaghetti 


Ready cooked 


Heinz Spaghetti is a delicious dish. That is’ the 
testimony of thousands of women who have found 
it so acceptable and satisfying to the whole family 
that they are serving it more and more frequently. 

It is an exceptionally good change from too much 
meat. It is nutritious and economical. We make 
our own dry Spaghetti and prepare and cook it from 
the recipe of a famous Italian Chef. i 

It is cooked with the well known Heinz tomato 
sauce and selected cheese. And all you have to do 
is to heat it and serve. 


ready to serve 


Some of the Vinegars 
Baked Beans 


Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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100% Efficiency 


Many a business firm suffers from the 
digestive disturbances of some of its 
officials or workers. 


100% efficiency and indigestion are 


incompatible. Nervous depression, 
diminished optimism and worry pursue 
the dyspeptic. 

If the dyspeptic will eat more regu- 
larly, masticate properly and chew a 
stick of Beeman’s Pepsin Gum for ten 
minutes after each mea! he will soon 
note a decided improvement in his 
digestion, and usually a valuable gain 
in his personal efficiency. 


American Chicle Company 


There are already employees in the 
Baker Brothers plant who have stock in 
the company. u Baker is at present 
working on a better plan on the profit- 
sharing order. If anybody has any advice 
on the matter, employee, customer or 
stranger, he wants it. 

“The only trouble is we just can't move 
fast enough," four of them said to me. 

* But you are so young," I protested. 
“This is only the seventh year of your 
factory business." 

* But there are seven of us," came the 
ready answer. “Seven of us ought to 
have—” 

I will not confide the dream of the Seven 
Baker Brothers. Enough for the reality. 
If any man thinks this is a drear, dead 
world where opportunity and natural 
talent is lost, obscured, and held down 
under fetters, let him visit the Seven 
Baker Brothers. 


I Wish I Had Not 
Been a Well-Frog 


(Continued from page 67) 


check book and wrote a check for my last 
month's grocery bill. It made no difference 
to mehow high his oil stock was destined to 
jump. I know mighty well that a well-frog 
that jumps 2934 inches and slides back 29 12 
inchesonly gets ahead 3% inch per jump, and 
I am not going to let any friendly advised 
investments slide me back any more of 
those 2974 inch slides. I am trying to 
resign. my membership in the Great 
American Order of Backsliding Well- 


Frogs. 

Xo may never have invested. You 
may not yet have joined the Order of 
Well-Frogs. You may still have the 
dollars you saved salted away in the old 
sock or the savings bank, but, sooner or 
later, the temptation to invest will come 
to you. When it does I beg of you to do 
one of two things: 

Ist. Ask your banker, or any banker, 
what he thinks of the proposed invest- 
ment, or, 

2d. Send the money to me. 

If you send the money to me I will send 
you, by return mail, registered, one share 
of J. ò. Whiffenpoof Company of New 
Your cumulative 7% preferred stock for 
every hundred dollars you send, and I will 
guarantee that it is not worth a cent. This 
will relieve you of all worry. You will 
know, immediately, that you have bought 
a lemon, and you will not have to wonder 
why the dividends do not come, because 
you will know from the first that you 
are not going to get any. 

If you are going to make the kind of 
investment you probably will make, I 
might as well have your money as any- 
one else. I am now in a positicn to treat 
money in a kindly and hospitable manner, 
and | guarantee not to let it get away 


from me. 

Perhaps you are a man earning an 
income of $5,000 per year and can save 
$1,000 per year by the most heroic efforts. 
Perhaps you earn more than that, or less 
than that, and save more or less. What- ` 
ever the amount you may be able to save 


New York Cleveland 
Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Rochester 
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Picked By the Government 
Chosen By Big Business 


GMC 34 to 1 Ton Truck, Through Reliability and 
Endurance in War and Every-Day Commercial Use, 
Wins First Place as High Grade All-Purpose Truck 


Since the very beginning of the motor truck 
industry the whole country has been looking 
for the all-around Truck. 


Just as the ordinary, general-purpose wagon 
is the evolution into a standard design of many 
varying types, men have ex- 
pected a standard all-pur- 
pose truck to some day be 


number of standard models this GMC 3X 
Ton Truck was picked as it stood for class 
AA in place of a design developed by Govern- 
ment engineers. 


Again the GMC 34 Ton Model had measured 
up to the need — it had 
done more, for its greet 
margin of safety justified 


devel 


This long-expected product 
of experience in truck build- 
ing and truck utility ac- 
tual has arrived in the 
finished and proved design 
of Model 16, GMC 3 to 1 
Ton Truck. 


Its makers, as happens in 
many asuccess, builded bet- 
ter than they knew. The X 
ton GMC took hold and 
reached out away beyond 
even what its designers had 
set as its standard of utility. 


When trouble broke out on 
the Mexican border it was 


What the 
Government Did 
Adopted GMC Model 16 just as 
it stood; as the AA standard for 
all military purposes in both 
the 34 ton and 1 ton classes. 
Its record can be told by any 

returned soldier. 


What Big 
Business Is Doing 
Selecting GMC Model 16in larg- 
er and larger numbers for both 
3 ton and | ton requirements, 
in fleets and for single truck 
service, proving by experience 
the correctness of the Govern- 

ment's judgment. 


Government engineers in 
adopting it for both the 3 
ton and 1 ton classifications. 


GMC Model 16 has speed 
and flexibility for the great- 
est range of action over 
roads of the most extreme 
character. It possessed the 
super-strength of chassis 
and developed motive 
power that enabled it to 
qualify in the one ton class. 


The success of Model 16 is 
the outcome of a very def- 


inite principle—the princi- 


ple that a truck will yield 
in service only according to 


put into strenuous ambulance service. When 
the United States joined the Allies in the 
World War the GMC 34 Ton Model was put 


into active service both here and overseas , 


with high credit. 


When the War Department sought to disi. 
the various motor trucks according to a fixed 


the quality in its construction. 


GMC Trucks are made by the General Motors 
Truck Company. the exclusive truck making 
unit of the General Motors Corporation. Be- 


hind GMC Trucks, then, is the backing of 


the strongest and most important organiza- 
tion in the automotive industry. 


Model 16 is only one of the GMC Fami'y, every 
member of which has equally as good a record 


General Motors Trucks 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK Co. 


Pontiac, Michigan 
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IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC 


REVOLVER 


a D To 
now being fitted to new v << 

chat will shortly be put ap. she P 
ight. 


he fund 
Catholle 


In Broadway at Forty 

Sdsterday was discharged} 

Rorke, As- j when it 
{Jet thro 

curb, W 
Svitak where the bullet 
He is not expected tei; 


Reproduction of an actual 
do newspaper clipping, but 
with names omitted 


This could not happen 
with an IVER JOHNSON 


AUS e accidental discharge— 
and a fatal injury. 


Such accidents are impossible with 
the Iver Johnson. It simply can't go 
off by accident. And yet its safety is 
automatic—no buttons—no levers— 
nothing to adjust—nothing to remember 
to do to make it safe. Drop it, kick it, 
thump it, “Hammer the Hammer'—it 
can't go off accidentally. 


Just one way to fire an Iver Johnson— 
pull the trigger all the way back. At 
that point only the revolver responds 
with lightning quickness. 

Drawn tempered piano-wire springs 
make the Iver Johnson always ready for 
use. And the perfect rifled barrel speeds 
the bullet straight as a streak of light 
just where you aim. 


Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect Rubber, 
Western Walnut. 


Three Booklets—One or All Free on Request 
'* A"—Arms; “B’’—Bicycles; *C"—Motorcycles 
If your dealer hasn't in stock the particular model you 


want, send us his name and address. We will supply you 
through him. 


IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


130 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. i 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco Y 


Ioer Johnson 


- "Superior" 

Ey 

icycle, e 

Ioer pe Single and Other models 

Double Barrel uns 5 

$37.50 to $65. 

combine accuracy and : 

dependability. [No extra charge 


for Coaster Brake) 


| man, woman and child in all t 


for investment, take a hunch from my 
experience, and before you "invest" go 
to your banker, or any banker, and ask 
him this question regarding the stock or 
bond you propose to buy: *How much 
will your bank lend me on it?" 

At, present most banks will lend 9o per 
cent of the listed value of Liberty bonds 
and 80 per cent of the listed value of other 
stocks and bonds. There are thousands 
upon thousands of these. You will know 
what to think of the proposed investment, 
then, if the banker says, “My dear man, 
this bank will not lend you a red cent on 
the insecurities you propose to buy," and 
the chances are ten to one that that is 
just what he will say. 


I AM not grouching about those who 
rush in and buy wildcat stocks of the 
sort that are printed by the million reams 
for no other purpose than to be sold to 
suckers. The man who buys that trash 
is not,a well-frog, he is a plain and unadul- 
terated jackass. I am trying to lay open 
a leaf from my own experience as a buyer 
of stocks recommended by good friends 
of mine, and sold to me by good friends 
of mine, and in which those friends hope- 
fully and freely invested their ownltmoney 
—or said they did. 

A well-frog is not a jackass, but some- 
times I think that if you pinned a pair 
of ears on it it would look mightily like 
one. I wrote a story once that was pub- 
lished as a book and had a wonderfully 
large sale, and the royalty I got was just 
five cents per copy. About that time I 
went to a Yale-Princeton football game 
with my wife and, when the game was 
over, Al ihe vast multitude of spectators 
rushed down from the seats and filled the 
football field as they hurried for the gates. 
There were thirty thousand of them! I 
had just received the first statement from 
my publisher, and I turned to my wife 
and said, with awe: “Just think! M 
book has sold thirty thousand copies al- 
ready! There would be one copy for every 

is mighty 
crowd! Isn’t it wonderful?” 

She said it was. 

I think, now, that it is a whole sight 
more wonderful that eighty thousand 
copies of that book had to be sold to give 
me the four thousand dollars that two 
good friends took from me and turned 
into worthless paper. I think it is a 
whole sight more wonderful that all over 
the United States to-day thousands of 
men are cheerfully giving up thousands 
of hard-earned dollars—each good for 
approximately half a bushel of sound 
wheat—for just such stocks that, in a 
year or so, will be just as worthless as 
mine are. 

I wonder if you have bought your 
lemons yet, or if you will buy them 
to-morrow? 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER has packed 
an unusual amount of humor and 
sound philosophy in his article, 
*How's Your Climate," which ap- 
pears next month. This is not an 
article on meteorology—and the lati- 
tudes and longitudes it mainly dis- 
cusses are those that lie within the 
mind and heart of every human 
being. 
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Road Clearance 


Clark Axles do not “drag their feet,” they 
have from 3 to 434 inches more road clear- 
ance than other type axles—they carry no 
excess weight in a bulky differential housing 
—a solid chrome nickel steel one-piece forging 
carries the entire load. Motor trucks equipped 
with Clark Axles have ample road clearance. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 


Erected for the Rhodesians by bor guard. All shipping passed 
Chares a Lindes — of beneath tt. 

i elios, the statue of t 
Colomus txbifies "clearance." Justas the Colossus cleared 

Of gigantic size, the Colossus the s be of that DN pasme 
stood astride the harbor en- age, motor trucks equipped wi 
trance of Rhodes. Facing the Clark Axles have a safe margin 
sea it was designed as a har- of clearance on all roads. 


Exhibiting at 
Boston Motor Truck Show 
March 13 to 20, 1920 


Clark Steel Disc Wheels make 
good motor trucks better—for 
solid or pneumatic tires 
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A BEAUTIFUL 
TRIBUTE 


In Rock of Ages 


VEN a casual glance at the accompanying 
illustration impresses one with the dignity, 
grace and appropriateness of this memorial. The 
delicately portrayed figure and bronze cinerary 
urn add to its uniqueness. 


The sculptor could not have expressed himself 
so adequately had he not intended the repro- 
duction to be in the fine texture and light gray 
color of Rock or AaEs GnaNiTE, which adds 
permanent beauty to any memorial, public or 
private. 


To assist you in consulting your local dealer in 
memorials, send for the booklet telling the story 
of Rock or ÀaEs GRANITE. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 
Montpelier, Vermont 
Quarriers of 
ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 
The Distinctive Granite, Quarried at Barre, Vermont 


Please Refer 
to Dept. A. 
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Try These Tests on 
Your Eyes 


(Continued from page 40) 


colored sheets. In spite of the fact that you 
know all the gray strips to be of exactly the 
pue shade, no two of them will seem to be 
alike. 

The reason is that when you look at 
the red sheet, for instance, the dominat- 
ing idea in your “mind’s eye” is of red; 
and the shock of not finding red when 

ou look at the gray strip, causes a re- 
bound of sensation. Because you ex- 
pected red, the gray looks even less red 
than it is. It goes to the opposite extreme 
and seems slightly greenish, green being 
the complementary color of red. The 
gray strip on the green sheet looks slightly 
red; and so on, each one taking the op- 
posite contrasting color of the sheet on 
which it is laid. 


RECENTLY came across a very pecul- 

iar case of a confirmed “eye habit.” The 
man was a jeweler in Maiden Lane, New 
York, who has for years worked on fine 
watches. The result of this long concen- 
tration u a narrow and close field of 
vision is that his eyes have become unable 
to see clearly anything beyond that 
range. If he drops a piece of paper on the 
floor, he cannot see it. The only way he 
can find it is to get down on his knees, put 
his face close to the floor and search for it. 
The muscles which contract and expand 
the pupil have kept on the job so long and 
so steadily that they have lost the 
of adjustment, except for near vision. 

If your work requires constant and close 
use of your eyes, you shoüld rest the 
muscles occasionally by looking off to 
something at a distance. Get up and look 
out of the window a few minutes. : 

Sometimes when you have been reading 
steadily for a long time, your vision is 
blurred. when you look up. That is be- 
cause certain muscles of your eyes have 
been held rigid for so. long that it is hard 
for them to “let go.” It is just as when 
you grasp something tightly in your hand 
for a long time, and thea try to release 
those muscles and open your hand. It 
isn’t easy. 

You pops say that your hand is 
cramped. Well, the muscles of your eyes 
become “cramped” if you keep them on 
one job too long at a time. 

The eye is a marvelous mechanism in 
itself. And it has more curious little 
habits and ways than we realize. It will 

ay you to study it, to find out what it 
Fikes to do, how it is gratified, how it is 
irritated, how it is deceived. 


“JUST What Has Been Done to Com- 
municate With the Dead” is the title 
of an interview next month with Dr. 
James H. Hyslop, secretary of the 
American Society for Psychical Re- 
search. In this article, written by 
Mary B. Mullett, Dr. Hyslop explains, 
amon$g other things, what scientific 
investigators regard as real evidence 
of communications with the dead. 
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At the 


end of the road“ > 


of good intentions 


ECENTLY a large New 
York corporation adver- 
tised for a man to fill an 

important executive position. 


'The name of the corporation was 
not signed to the advertisement; and 
one of the applications received was 
from a man who is a neighbor of an 
official in the company. 


The official read that application. 
Across the corner he wrote simply a 
single sentence: This man has reached 
his limit; and signed his initials. He 
might have written more, for he 
knew the whole history of the appli- 
cant; but the single sentence was 
enough. It closed the chapter. 


The careers that promise 
well but never develop 


The executive and the man who 
wanted to work for him are of equal 
age; and both of them have worked 
about equally hard. 


But the man who is an official of 
the successful company has had a 
definite purpose. 


And the other man has worked 
vaguely, like a man in the dark— 
reaching out indefinitely after “some- 
thing better” but not knowing just 
what it was he reached for. 


Willing, well-meaning, industrious, 
he has traveled the road of good in- 
tentions, expecting that somehow 
opportunity would lie at its end. 


And without even recognizing it, 
he has reached the end. He always 
feels that he is about to grasp his big 


opportunity. 


Across his path .aey have written 
a single line: This man has reached 
his limit. And some day he will 
know that they have written it. 


The joy of making 
definite progress 


The years in which a man's career 
and reputation are made or ruined 
are painfully few. It is such a little 
period between the time when men 
ask “What can he do?" before they 
begin to ask “What has he done?” 


In those years a man must some- 
how get the knowledge and the train- 
ing that will enable him to handle 
larger affairs each year—to make 
definite progress. 


It was with the purpose of aiding 
men to make this kind of progress 
that the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute was organized. 


It was an experiment then. Today 
it is the foremost institution for ex- 
ecutive training in the world. More 
than 110,000 men have proved the 
value of its training in their own ex- 
perience; and this year—after ten 
years of testing—more men are en- 
rolling than in any previous three 
years of the Institute’s history. 


You are paying—why 
not prcfit? 


For if you are letting a single year, 
yes, or even a single month go by, 
without definite pcne rogress, 

ou are paying a high price for train- 
ane suiit the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute can give; paying in oppor- 
tunities that pass you by because 


This man fas reached his lmit! 


HO 


you have not the knowledge or self- 
confidence to grasp them; paying in 
years of petty salary increases, when 
the increases might be large and 
permanent. 


And the end of such years of pay- 
ing comes some day, the end of the 
road of good intentions, when it is 
too late for definite, purposeful 
progress to.begin. 


Send for ‘‘Forging Ahead 
in Business" 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
not for boys, not for drifters or men 
of feeble purpose. But for men who 
seriously seek to put themselves into 
the really worthwhile positions of 
business, it offers the fullest oppor- 
tunity for investigation. A 116- 
page book has been published en- 
titled “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
Thousands of men have found in it 
the key to new opportunity. 


A copy is yours for the asking; 
merely fill in the coupon and mail. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
364 Astor Place New York City 


Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness” without obligation. 


Nam 
Print Here 
Business 
Address 
Business 
Position 
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DODGE BROTHERS 
BUSINESS CAR 


Consistent and continuous econ- 
omy is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of this Business Car 


Its record in that respect 
has been steadily main- 
tained since its introduction 


DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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. “Which Woman, 
John?’ 


(Continued from page 59) 


on Grace, and he’s always taking her | i 


places. He gave her a wrist watch just the 
other day, and he's taking her to the thea- 
tre to-night. All you care about is your 
old work, and you never give me things." 
Her voice rose wildly as she aired her 
wrongs, and the man at the next table 
glanced over. 

Chandler put out a restraining hand. 

* Please don't talk so loud," he cau- 
tioned her. 

Madeline glared at him. “So you don't 
like the way I talk, either. Well, I'll just 
tell you, I won't let any man talk to me as 
you have." She drew the diamond ring 
from her finger and pushed it across the 
table [to him. He sat and looked at it 
blankly. 

"Wh , Madeline! I didn't mean any- 
thing. 1t I've said anything—” | 

“Said anything! Said anything! Oh, | 
no, you've not said a word. I’m just 
thankful I found out how hateful and 
horrid and cranky you are before I 
married you." She dabbed at her eyes. 
with an absurd bit of lace and linen. 

Chandler leaned across the table. 
“Madeline,” he said, "let's not quarrel. 
I hate to see you cry." 

She threw back her head and flashed 
an angry look across at him. 

* [f you think I’m crying about losin 
ou, you can do some thinking yourself. | 
t’s just that I had a chance to go on a | 
erfectly grand boat-ride with a friend of | 
illy Norton's, and I turned it down." 

handler looked at her a second in 
wonder; then he picked up the ring, and, 
standing, motioned to the waiter [ds his 
check. Tie led Madeline out of the res- 
taurant. 

“Tf you'll find me a taxi, ll go home," 
she declared. “I’ve had enough for one 
night." 

e found a car, and they rode to her 
home in silence. At the curb he dis- 
missed the taxi and took her to the door. 

“Is what you said to-night final?" he 


asked. 

She looked down at him from the top 
of the steps. "It certainly is. And if I'd 
known how poor you were I wouldn't 
ever have been engaged to you at all. 
Final! I should say it is!" 


HANDLER walked the two miles back 
to town. The fresh winter air invig- 
orated him, tearing away the cobwebs 
that were tangled in his brain. Final— 
yes, it was—and he tried to keep down a 
certain feeling of relief. Poor little 
Madeline! She had a lot to learn. And 
now he could really work. He planned 
new office hours. He could work evening: 
without being scolded the next day. No 
more parties; no more shows; no more 
late suppers. He was done with girls; 
but he added a modifier to that sweeping 
statement—until he found one with 
sense. 
Half unconsciously his steps took him 
back to the office. He inserted the key 
in the lock and pushed the door open. 


OVEN BAKED BEANS 


There are three strong appeals in Heinz Oven 
Baked Beans. The appeal to the palate, the appeal 
to reason, and the appeal to the pocketbook. 
Selected, first quality beans, baked in the Heinz 
way—in dry heat, in real ovens— combined with 
the Heinz rich tomato sauce and tender strips of 
pork. A ready cooked food that is delicious, 
nutritive and economical. 

Heinz Baked Beans «with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston Style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the Vi 
inegars 
Spaghetti 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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In Building, too, 


The Best is the Cheapest 


NCREASED costs in al- 

most everything we buy 

have taught us the true 
value of quality. As a nation 
we have come to recognize 
that in the long run the best 
is the cheapest. We have come 
to realize the extravagance of 
cheapness. 


Invest.gation will convince you that 
this principle is as true in building 
your home as it is in your every-day 
purchases. 


Other building materials have their 
merits and make their appeal but 
looking at the building problem on all 
sides, no other material approaches 
Face Brick in the structural and artistic 
values it ou Po comfort, 
safety from fire, beauty, and economy. 


The slight difference in first cost over 
less durable materials is soon wiped out 
by the many savings that go with a 
Face Brick house. 


You will find this subject fully 
discussed in ‘“The Story of Brick,” an 
attractive booklet full of pictures and 
information that will interest every 
prospective builder. 


Send for your copy today 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1136 Westminster Building, Chicago 


rise 
At all cleaned, yu know. 
own 


The lights were burning, evidently Miss 
Patterson had forgotten to turn them off. 
He threw his hat down on a chair and- 
brushed a weary hand over his head. Then 
he looked around. The place was cleaner 
than when he had left. The: files were 
in order and the plans and specifications 
were laid away in their cabinet. From 
the inner office came the sound of vigorous 
swishings. He walked over and quietly 
opened the door. 

“My goodness, ^ Miss Patterson ex- 
claimed, “you startled me. I didn’t hear 
you come in.” 

Chandler had involuntarily step 
back. Now he came in and looked at her 
in wonder. Her straight brown hair was 
rumpled and fell across her eyes; a towel 
pinned around her waist served as an 
apron; her high collar was unfastened and 
turned down in a modest V. She looked 
positively pretty, he decided, and so 


. sensible. 


“See here, Miss Patterson— Jessie," 
the last quite boldly. “This won't do. 
It's nearly nine o'clock, and you've been 
working ever since nine this morning. I 
thought you were looking for an easy 
place. 


GHE laughed. “Well, I was, but—I'm 
sorry you came back. I wanted to sur- 
ise you when you came to-morrow, have 
He looked at her, just the least 
bit; their eyes were almost on a level. 
" ?” he asked. “Why did you want 
to help me?” 

She returned his look frankly. “Oh, I 
don’t know. I always like to surprise 
people.” 

“Pleasantly, you should add. You’re 
that kind. Some people like to surprise 
their friends unpleasantly,”” He laughed 
rather feebly. “I guess I’m feeling kind 
of grumpy to-night.” 

fe drew out his watch and glanced at 
it. “It’s a quarter of nine. Let's get out 
of here and go somewhere. I don't care 
where. We'll be in time for the last show 
somewhere, if you hurry." 

i. d this from a man who had forsworn 
girls. 

“And I want to tell you right now," 
he went on, “how much I appreciate 
your help. You've tided me over some 
pretty rough places—and done all sorts 
of things not required of you. But I 
certainly appreciate it and—I appreciate 
it—” 


He was going around in circles now, 
so Miss Patterson came to his rescue. 
“That sounds like a farewell speech. 
You’re not going to fire me, are you?” 
She smoothed back her hair and un- 
pinned the towel. 

“Fire you? I should say I’m not! I'd 
like to sign pu up for a life contract, 
right now," he retorted. 

But Miss Patterson pretended not to 
hear, and Chandler decided to let the 
matter rest as it was. 


EDWIN BALMER'S story, “On the 
7:50 Express," which appears in the 
magazine next month, is a fine study 
of the reactions of a little bunch of 
neighbors in a suburban residential 
district when calamity overtook one 
of their number. 
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“== Because industry greatly needed 
the truck, the best brains and the full 
resources of industry were concentrated 


on its development. 


Many engineers agree that the most im- 
portant contribution to truck design was 
the perfection of the Internal Gear Drive. 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE CO. 
Makers of Front and Rear Truck Axles 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LARGEST BUILDER IN THE WORLD OF REAR AXLES FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 
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Mill, Mine 
and Railway 
Supplies 


Automobile & 


Trucks and 
Wheelbarrows 


Accuracy 


N Fairbanks Branch Houses 
there are service shops where 
Fairbanks scales, after years of 
use are re-built and re-adjusted 
to their original accuracy. The 
pains taken to keep our weigh- 
ing machines true are no less 
than the care with which they 
were set at the factory. 


The same high standards are 
back of *FaiRBANKks O. K.” 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


Albany New York à 
altimore aterson — 
Birmingham Philadelphia wherever it appears—on 
Boston Pittsburgh Fairbanks scales, trucks, wheel- 
: Buffalo Rochester barrows, valves, gas engines, 
aca; cranton 
Chicago Seranton pumps, power transmission, 
Hartford Syracuse machine tools, electric motors. 
Newark tica 
New Orleans Washington 


Havana, CUBA 
NDON, ENGLAND 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
GLABGOW, SCOTLAND 
Paris, FRANCE 


FAIRBANKS 


Whether your need be for a 
hack-saw or a diaphragm-pump, 
a dozen shovels or a complete 
factory equipment, you will find 
the nearest Fairbanks Branch 
House ready to serve you. Its 
own stocks, and those of twenty- 
one other Branches form a 
nation-wide reserve against your 
needs. 

Before your plans reach the 
*order" stage, talk with a 
Fairbanks salesman. His ex- 
perience will ensure fitness of 
every item to its task. 


Make the most of Fairbanks Service to keep 
your weighing equipment always accurate. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPAN 
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Why I Never Will Leave the City Again, by CHARLES Hanson Towne 


Why I Never Will 
Leave the City 
Again 
(Continued from page 61) 


I heard groans all around me. 
wasn’t the only one in pain—and we but 
a day out! Well, that was some compen- 
sation. I would not be ashamed before 
these equally exhausted tourists from 
town; and when I literally fell from my 
horse that first evening—we had ridden 
fifteen miles—the others reached the 
earth through the same process. 

“Don’t you want to catch some trout?” 
I heard a guide say. 

I could have killed him! For I knew I 
would never walk again. ‘I was certain 
of it. Where were the crutches and the 
stretchers? Surely, in arranging this jour- 
ney, they had known we would need them? 
I had laughed gayly when someone men- 
tioned that this would be a “hard trip;" 
that there could be no turning back once 
it had begun; that we would be “in for 
it," and all that sort of thing. Why, I 
could stand anything! I was in perfect 
health, of that I was sure. I hadn't had 
even so much as a cold for ten or twelve 

ears; but I forgot that I also had not 
een on a horse for that length of time. 


E PITCHED our camp by a rushing 

stream, and an hour lakes we were 

all our old blithe selves again. Around 

that first outdoor supper we gathered, and 

laughed ourselves sick over these first 
scandalous aches. j 

* You'll be all right in the morning," 


one of the guides was good enough to 
rophesy. Alas! he was a professional 
olyanna, In the words of a guttersnipe, 


he was joshing us. 

I had made up my mind that I would 
see this thing through in the right way. 
If the others cared to sleep in tents, those 
miniature apartment houses of the open, 
I would do nothing of the sort. I would 

et me out under the blue panoply of 
Len. and for once in my life sleep with 
no other roof above me. What was the 
use of this experiment unless I went the 
whole distance? Moreover, I wanted to 
all the health-giving glory of it that 
could; for perhaps never again would 
I be able to break away from business 
long enough to feel the breezes fan my 
city-white cheeks. 
A I found me a place to bunk in some 
tall grass, within a stone's throw of a 
cluster of bushes; and here I placed my 
sleeping-bag, which I had purchased at 
great expense, and which looked too snug 
and comfortable to be true. I really 
: wanted to get into it. A cleverer con- 
trivance I have seldom seen, and I mar- 
veled at the ingenuity of the brain that 
had conceived it. In the midst of eider- 
down I would while the night away, and 
I could pull a little arrangement at the 
top down so that my eyes would not be 
smitten by the dawn's early light. 

“You must get some boughs to put under 
ou," said “ Red,” my favorite guide, who 
ad perhaps been touched by my chalklike 

countenance and even chalkier hands. 


So I| 


THE WONDERFUL DAYS of Spring are 
“just over the hill"—and right now 
is the time for you to be choosing 
and buying the Dayton bicycle that will 
make your every day a happier, more profit- 
able day. For nearly 25 years Dayton 
Bicycles have been leaders in design, work- 


We back this Trade-Mark 
with our Reputation 


manship, quality, service and rider satisfac- 
tion. They are built with extra care and are 
best appreciated by those who demand superi- 
ority and painstaking attention to every little 
detail. Beautifully illustrated catalog pictures 
and describes 8 new 1920 Dayton models 
—for boys, girls, men and women. Free. 
Write for catalog 46 today. 


Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 


“Ride a Bicycle” 
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My blankets looked so thick that I 
wagered why he suggested anything 
more to aid my comfortable sleeping. 

Now they say that the city lures men, 
as the Lorelei does, and then breaks 
them on her iron heart. But Mother 


A 
C i 


cz Nature's breast is as hard as steel; and 
MIN so far as I can see, there is little choice 
( CHENEY between stone pavements and the stern 

CRAVATS bosom of that much-advertised woman 


who spreads herself all over the universe. 
Even with boughs between us, she prodded 
me into wakefulness every few moments 
of that first night of anguish. 1 turned 
and tossed, | fumed and fretted, but I 
could gain no position that suited me. I 
thought it was the unaccustomed out-of- 
doors that kept me wakeful—I, who am 
always such a sound and easy sleeper. 
But it was the ground, the hard, cold, 
lumpy ground, and nothing else. How 
unbending it was—and I had thought it 
so soft and sweet and smooth, a cradle 
that would contain my weary body when I 
sought its green folds. 

Somehow, I know not at what ungodly 
hour, I fell into a fitful slumber; only to 
dream, tragic guttersnipe that I am, of a 
buzzing telephone and a Central who 
would never ring off. 1 awoke with a 
start, thinking it must be morning. But 
no; the stars were high above me, dancing 
at first like fireflies on the velvet back- 
ground of the night. And then I realized 
that the telephone bell was not a dream 
at all. My horse, hobbled securely, had 
come up to the very edge of my bed, and 
was bending over me. A bell around her 
neck jangled and page in my distracted 
ears; and I, who te come into this dis- 
tant region for peace and quiet, was to 
hear for the rest of that memorable night 
the chime of that bell, the iterant ringing 
of that symbol of her captivity! Out in 
these calm wastes I was not to be denied 
the sound that I so loved—in its proper 
place. 


"THERE came another buzzing; and 
kind Mother Nature, who seems to 
wear such a beatific smile—from a dis- 
tance—had summoned to her throbbing 
heart all that host of insect life of which 
Fabre writes so enthusiastically, but which 
I contess I abominate to the very roots of 
my being, Z-z-z-z-z-z-z-! how they 
hummed about me! Mosquitoes by the 
thousands, not content to bite me, but 
anxious to announce their horrid comin 
by singing ın a minor key. If they Would 
only have bitten me while I slept, got all 
of my blood that they could carry in their 
wretched little bodies, I would have been 
grateful; but they must needs awaken me, 
too. The refinement of torture, the ex- 
quisite cruelty of the fiend that not cnly 
wishes to slay you but to know that you 
know you are being slain! 

I remembered my net, which I had been 
cautioned to bring with.me; and, at first 
half awake and then thoroughly aroused 
both in mind and body, I got it from under 
my pillow, put it on as well as I could in 
the darkness, and fell back, a feeling of 
triumph swelling in my heart, while a 
feeling of something else swelled on my 
arms and neck. The net simply acted as 
an added attraction to those industrious 
insects. They seemed determined to in- 
vade it; and as it sagged on my now swol- 
len countenance, all they had to do was 
to stand upon its outer surface and then 
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Buoyant spots of neckwear interest— 
always striking, ever in good taste. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 
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Its lucky the floor 
is VALSPARRED 


ae oe EVEN scalding water from a leaking radiator will do no damage to a floor 
ar 
RS wala ait that is vatnished with Valspar. . l l 
In fact, Valspar is known as “the accident-proof varnish,” because it pro- 
tects floors, woodwork and furniture against all sorts of things—steam, ice 
water, hot greases, ammonia, vinegar, alcohol, and even strong acids. 
Valsparred floors, woodwork, linoleum and furniture are so easy to keep 
clean. They can be washed with soap and warm water without the least 
injury. Your bathroom, nursery, kitchen and pantry can be kept clean 
and sanitary if you use Valspar. 


Y Valspar is easy to apply and dries hard over night. Floors, furniture and woodwork varnished 
with Valspar may be left bright or rubbed to a beautiful dull finish. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston TRADE VALENTINES MARK Toronto London Amsterdam 


W. P. Futter & Co., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 
Copyright 1920, by Valentine £2 Company 
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9 Special Off. 
VA L E N T I N E S For 250. in stamps x pend pes Valspar to var- 


nish a small table or chair. Or, if you will write your dealer’s 
i SPAR name on bottom line you need send us only 15c. for sample can. 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White Dealer's Nate}. 5553: erosut badge verae ee tcl 


American 3-20 
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wait until I breathed, when it would droo 
toward my skin, and they pierced eac 
pore until [ groaned in agony. 

Somehow, as they used to say in the 
old novels, the night dragged by. Worn 
and haggard, in the interval of darkness 
I had tried to decide which was better: 
being bitten to death or being smothered 
to death. If I pulled the blankets and the 
head covering of my bed over my face, I 
almost suffocated; and if I lay with my 
face toward the clear sky I was almost 
eaten alive. Between such a Scylla and 
Charybdis I passed the endless night, till 
dawn, like a sword, finally brought relief 
by cutting the curtain of the dark. 


SHAVE, or not to shave—that 
was the question! One glance in my 
tiny mirror, and I decided that I would 
not only not shave but I would not appear 
for breakfast. Like a fool, I had worn no 
hat on the previous day, riding through 
the hot sun; and I was blistered and 
burned till I-resembled nothing so much 
as a piece of toast that the cook has left 
on the back of the stove. A black fly had 
caught me in the left eye. It had swollen 
until it was almost closed; and my poor 
nose, which looked like a pear, oozed, on its 
upper crust, a thin, strange, yellowish liquid 
that, no sooner rubbed > away, returned 
magically, like the drippings on a cellar 
wall. I thought I must be dying, and I 
dreaded that anyone should come around 
the bend and catch a glimpse of me. And 
they had told me the night before that 
this was to be the day for taking the 
motion pictures of our party—close-ups, 
and all that sort of thing! There was, 
moreover, a photographer in our party 
who was forever on the job. I never knew 
such a man for posing you. “Lift your 
left arm just a little—there! Now raise 
your chin—that's it!” I will hear him to 
my dying day. Already he had snapped 
us sixty-eight times, he authentically told 
us around the camp fire; and his films 
were limitless. 

So intent was I examining the crusta- 
tions on my fevered face, that I did not 
hear a sharp clicking sound—an incessant 
little grinding noise that at that moment 
was worse than the warning noise of a 
rattlesnake. I looked up, like a startled 
doe; and there was the camera man turn- 
ing his heartless crank, only four feet 
from me! I shall never forget that mo- 
ment. “If you take another inch of me 
I'll break your machine into a thousand 
bits!” I cried. But he jubilantly smiled, 
and took up his camera and ran, knowing 
that not for three minutes could I extract 
myself from the mysteries of my sleeping- 
bag. If that film is ever shown, my only 

rayer is that no one will realize that 
Pind that bloated flesh is the real face, 
plain but happy, of one C. H. T.) ` 

We would corral our horses and pack 
them and be off every day at ten o’clock 
or so. Always we must make another 
camp, stopping on the way for luncheon, 
often beside a brook that sang in the sun; 
sometimes in a valley or on a hill; and 


never did we meet a human being. One 
who is used to motor-cars every other 
step, misses the contact with people; and 
the mountains are like solid walls that 
hem one in. 

It had been a hot, dry summer. No 
rain had fallen for two months, and 
ever in the distance was the smoke of 
smoldering forest fires. One of these pur- 
sued us on a blistering day; and until we 
had forded a stream, which caused us to 
get drenched to our waists, we didn't feel 
safe. In the night an irritatingly light 
rain fell; and what had been smoke in the 
afternoon leaped into violent flame when 

arkness came down; and though the fire 
was a good five miles behind us and there 
was a river between us, we hardly slept, 
and feared we would have to break camp 
at the zero hour and try tomake our way 
through a certain exit in the hills. But 
the flames dwindled, through some mira- 
cle. The knowledge that no one is within 
call, that there is no one to help you fight 
that yellow monster, doesn't make you 
sleep any the better. If we could have 
sent in an alarm to Firehouse No. 17, we 
would have felt more at peace; but there 
were vague rumors that we might have to 
remain on the trail for days—until all 
our food gave out—and do our best to 
quench the fast-speeding flames. As we 
Carried no extinguishers with us, just what 
the method would have been I do not 

OW. 

We pressed on the next morning, early; 
and -I was never happier than when a 
turn came that led to another valley 
from which I could no longer see the men- 
acing smoke behind us. It is one thing 
to have a fire in the next block in the city 
—somehow you never think of your own 
house catching, too—and hear the engines 
crashing down the street; it is quite an- 
other to have an unleashed peril in the 
woods, with no weapon but your own 
hands to block its terrible way. Give me 
hose carts and husky firemen every time. 
I love 'em! 


ON ANOTHER memorable day, when 
we were making a narrow trail high 
on a mountainside, a hailstorm, accom- 

anied by terrific thunder and lightning, 
broke just as we struck a dizzy turn. One 
misstep, and we and our horses would 
have plunged five hundred feet into a 
chasm. The artillery of heaven let loose 
suddenly, and the blackest clouds I ever 
saw marched in a dense procession over 
our heads. The cold, steel-like hail struck 
us in the face. There was nothing to do 
but plunge ahead. The heavy cannonad- 
ing kept up incessantly—and we had 
fourteen miles to go before we could reach 
any sort of shelter. Never orce did that 
storm abate; but we sang through it all, 
and cried out: 


“Tt is not raining rain to 
It’s raining daffodils!” 


One thing I learned, and learned it well; 
that is, there is nothing a human bein, 
can’t stand. I can bathe in a thimble, an 


I can shave in the most outlandish posi- 
tion. I can sleep with the rain pouring 
over me and running in rivulets down the 
side of my sleeping-bag, and feel only in 
the morning that I have baptized 
by nature and made ready for another 
day. How few personal effects we need 
You can get along with a couple of shirts, 
a razor, a tooth brush and a comb. 

reau was right. Man surrounds him- 
self with too much impedimenta. The 
simple life is the best life; but, as we used 
to sing along the trail, concerning our own 
particular selves, 


“I was meant for corridors, 
Silks and eiderdown; 
I was never meant to 
Far from the town!” 


I wouldn't give up the experience of 
camping out for a million dollars. It 
taught me self-control, for one thing. But 
when our train thundered into the Grand 
Central Station on a certain bright morn- 
ing, and once more I smelt gasolene, and 
heard newsboys shouting, and saw people 
hurrying to work, all the old yearning for 
the morning mail came to me—I had had 
no letters for a month. Why is it that we 
are such slaves of habit? Is it wrong thus 
to love the man-made town? If so, then 
I am a sinner through and through; for 
the city cries out to me, and I rush breath: 
lessly to her arms. She is my first love; 
ind always, always, must I be faithful to 


ON’T misunderstand me. The wind- 
ing road—with surprises at every 
turn; with friendly houses smiling at me 
as I pass; with hidden new delights and 
raptures for my aotan soul; ‘with 
mpses of orchards in full bloom when 
ay dances down the world—the winding 
road is still for me and my sometimes 
tired heart. I shall always love to loiter 
in some summer glen, or fall asleep in the 
grass when June is lord of the earth. 

But I am city-bred. I do not like gypsy- 
ing, caravanning, or camping out. p I 
do not like mosquito soup, caterpillar pie, 
ant pudding or insect coffee. lhe rush 
and roar of traffic are music to my ears. 
Ilove the sense of power that great cities 
evoke. I love humanity so much that I 
am interested in anyone, from a bootblack 
toa king. I find more people in the city— 
and I am slapped upon the back as fre- 
quently as I wish to be. I hear as many 
happy “Good mornings!” in town as I do 
in the distant country, and as many other 
friendly salutations. If you don’t, it’s 
your own fault—not the city’s. 

Some qa ago I wrote this phrase, the 
opening line in my poem of “ Manhattan:" 


City I love—and hatel 


There it is—my whole feeling, and per- 
haps yours, concerning this restless, tur- 
bulent, crowded, cruel, tender, wonderful, 
sad, glad, mad maze that we call New 
York. I love it—and I hate it. 

But mostly I think I love it; for where 
one's friends are, there is Life—and Love. 


“WHY I Am Glad I Married a Suffragist” is the subject chosen by William 
personal-experience article next month. Every man will be 
sure to find this article absorbing—whether or not his wife ever paraded down 


Dudley Pelley for a 


Main Street in an equal suffrage demonstration. 


find some interesting observations about themselves—as seen by a man. 


Women readers, too, will 
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Perfection Partout 


Les Français ont du Toiletries of the purest, the finest, the best! 
charme, les Parisiens é À : 
Ha die. Vous aurez Is it not delightful Madame, Mademoiselle, 
les deux, Madame, that M. Kerkoff should present to you these 
Mademoiselle, en Spécialités de Djer-Kiss in their forms so varied 
> d usant mes Specialités —Extract, Face Powder, Talc, Sachet, Toilet 
/ - de Djer-Kiss. 
o 


Kerkoff, Paris Water, Rouge, Soap, and the reste? 


At the first soft fragrant touch of one Speci- 


Translation: The alité you are charmed—so chic, so charmant, so 
French have charm, 


the Parisians smart- modish, do you find it. 

SN M "s y AE In the use of all the Spécialites de Djer-Kiss 

"VR aia eae there is indeed a fulfilling of every toilette grace 
z use of my Spécialités —a smartness and charm which mean perfec 

de Djer-Kiss. tion partout. 
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Made in France” 
$ ANG 7 EXTRACT VEGETALE *ROUGE *LIP STICK *CREAM 
Ef ~4 FACE POWDER TOILET WATER *Made in America with 


SACHET TALC * SOAP Djer-Kiss Concentré from France. 
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Man's Ancient Enemies, Invisible No More! 


For countless years man lived in ignorance and 
fear of those dread scourges which devastated 
armies, made plague-spots of great cities, limited 
populations, and halted progress. 


Then came the Mi-  pleted. But the day will come when even the 
croscope, the *Dis- most secret of these tiny foes is identified — and 


T osoma Ugana . N . 
ot sleeping sickness coverer." And mankind will owe that day to the microscope. 


parosiiesvenlarged science detected 
virulent organisms, 
infinitely small, that 
attacked the human 
body. Invisible, they were also invincible—but 
once discovered and identified, science devised 
safeguards against infection, and commenced its 
patient cataloguing of these, man’s ancient enemies. 


We made our first microscope nearly fifty years 
ago. It was an advance over earlier models— but 
it was crude indeed compared with our instru- 
ments of today, marvels of optical and mechanical 
precision, with perfectly-ground lenses no larger 
than pin-heads. In this field we have gone far. 
Perhaps in no other way have we served mankind 
better than by improving the microscope and aid- 
Epidemics still occur, for the task is not com- ing the crusade against disease. 


Write for literature on any optical product in which you are interested 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY . . . ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Makers of Eyeglass and Spectacle Lenses, Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Balopticons, 
Binoculars and Engineering and other Optical Instruments 
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A home you're proud of 
You are proud of your home when it is 


painted with Dutch Boy White-Lead 
and Linseed Oil. 

Each neighbors friendly ‘greeting ex- 
presses his approval of that glistening 
armor of lead-and-oil. It indicates thrift, 
prosperity, and community spirit. 


Dutch Boy defies weather 


Anchored deep in the wood pores, pure lead- 
and-oil paint defies snow, rain, sun, frost, heat. 
Such protection of your home means added 
pleasure as long as you occupy it, a higher price 
if you sell. 


Lowest per gallon, | 
per square yard, per year \ 
The cost per gallon of Dutch Boy White-Lead 
and Linseed Oil is less today than that of any 
other paint worth the labor of putting on. Its 
superior covering power makes its relative cost 
per square yard still lower. Its durability makes 
its cost per year especially low. 


Any tint 
And you are not confined to stock colors—your 
painter makes the exact tint you want. 


A handsome portfolio of color plates, showing the latest ideas 
in home decoration, both inside and out, will be sent you 
for ten cents. Address nearest ofhce. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO. Pittsburgh 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


ERE is a bran that is new—differ- 
ent! Don't think of it as you 
may have thought of ordinary bran— 
flat, tasteless, unpleasant to look at. 
We've created a new cereal food that 
doesn't look like bran, nor taste like 
bran, but is all bran. It is brought to 
you in our ''waxtite" package, so you 
have it fresh, clean and appetizing for 
your breakfast—just when it does you 
the most good. 


* * * 


Buy a package of Kellogg's Krumbled 
Bran from your grocer. It is made in 
the same modern kitchens as Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes, Kellogg’s Krum- 
bles, Kellogg’s Drinket, etc. 


Be sure to get the package with this 
signature— 
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KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO. 
Battle Creek, Michigan Toronto, Canada 


With VAN. CREAM on 


THE "ins WORITE cg 
HAS THIS SIGNATURE 


X 
cag elles 


BATTLE CR 
EEK, Mich 
r TORONTO , 
e » CANADA, 


This advertisement copyrighted 1920, by Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Company _ 
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People Who Are "Slow Pay" 


credit. Then she buys to the limit, and 
leaves the city before she can be caught. 
Sometimes such a woman will try to make 
a favorable impression on Gray when she 
is advised to see him, but always fails, for 
Gray has a keen eye fcr sizing up swin- 
dlers. 


G RAY’S career is briefly told. Much of 
his life has been spent in newspaper 
work in Cleveland. After a varied busi- 
ness experience, he was selected for his 
present job. He regards himself as a sort 
of composite of the individual credit meri 
and women of Cleveland. It is his business 
to know who are the “prompt pay,” the 
“slow pay,” and the "never pay,” among 
the tesidents of the city, also among those 
who move to Cleveland from other cities. 
By means of connections with credit asso- 
ciations in other parts of the country, 
Gray is able to furnish credit raftinga to 
Cleveland merchants on a newcomer from 
any other city or town. In the same way, 
he locates delinquents who leave for 
“elsewhere,” but he does not make col- 
lections. 
After we had talked for some time I put 
a question to Gray that will doubtless be 
of great interest to many people. ] 
What should a man do to keep his 
credit good when he simply hasn't got the 
money, or has had sickness or bad luck?" 
“Tell the truth," was his emphatic 
reply. “Take the credit man into your 
confidence. Honesty of purpose will 


(Continued from page 49) 


carry you through and over the trouble- 
some places. Merchants will go the 
limit with any man or woman who shows 
the right stuff. When a man finds that 
he is falling behind it is a mistake to wait 
until he can make a substantial payment 
before he has an understanding about the 
account. By all means, have the under- 
standing first. A man may owe ten mer- 
chants for a long time, and still maintain 
the highest credit, because he has an 
understanding with them and keeps his 
agreements. A the final analysis, I would 
say that keeping your credit good is 
merely a matter of meeting your obliga- 
tionsfairly and squarely as they come due, 
or arranging for an extension before they 
become overdue.” 

“Would you advise people generally to 
pay cash and not run any charge accounts 
at all?” 

“No,” was the reply. “I do not think 
such a plan practicable: Moreover, it is 
a valuable asset for any person to have 
credit rating with a number of stores. 
The big point is to give credit its proper 
place and not abuse it. The entire busi- 
ness and industrial world rests on credit, 
and it would be a physical impossibility 
to reduce all transactions to a cash basis. 
The Government, through the Federal 
Reserve Bank System, grants credit to 
your banker, the banker extends credit 
to the manufacturer, the manufacturer to 
the retailer, and the retailer to you. My 
advice to every person who has a charge 


account is to make it a rigid rule to pay 
every thirty days. If that were done I 
would be out of a job; but I'm not letting 
that worry me any. It is a splendid plan 
for any man who has numerous outstand- 
ing accounts to make a grand clean-up 
and pay every bill that he owes at least 
once a year, even if he has to borrow 
money from the bank with which to do it. 

“Perhaps the most delicate question 
that credit men have to consider is the 
family financial relations between hus- 
band and wife. Many men give their 
wives a free rein in buying on credit and, 
when the bills come in, pay them without , 
question. But they do not permit the 
women to handle the money directly. It 
would be a fine thing if more men would 
put their wives on a regular allowance, 
and let them manage their own finances. I 
know a man who deposits once a week to 
his wife's credit an amount large enough 
to cover all the household expense and 
meet her own personal requirements. She 
buys as she thinks best and pays with her 
own check. Sometimes the husband will 
surprise her by paying off some of her 
bills out of the allowance that he reserves 
for himself. 

“Where there is perfect frankness be- 
tween man and wife about the family in- 
come we rarely have any difficulty over 
the question of credit. It is where one or 
the other insists on freedom of action 
without mutual agreement that the 
trouble occurs.'' 


“Give a Good Man Authority—” 


step by step, how and why he achieved so 
phenomenal a record. 
. He had the initial advantage of be- 
ing well born, as distinct from being 
wealthily born. His maternal ancestors 
run back: through Elias Boudinot, Presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress, to a 
noted Huguenot family which settled in 
New England in 1650; while the first 
American Atterbury came from England 
in 1800 and laid the foundation of a fam- 
ily that became prorhinent in the pioneer 
days of the Middle West. His father, a 
lawyer in Detroit, gave up money-making 
to take up religious work, becoming first 
a Presbyterian minister and later secre- 
tary of the American Bible Society before 
his strenuous activities hastened his 
death. Born at New Albany, Indiana, 
William moved with the family to Detroit 
when he was five years old. 

He was “fired” out of the public school 
for fighting with the teacher. “This,” Mr. 
Atterbury recounts, “taught me one of the 
first lessons I ever learned. I was then 
only a little shaver and he was a great big 

iant. My heart was more in the out-of- 
doors than in books, and I've no doubt I 
was at fault. But he gave me such a vi- 
cious kick down-stairs that I vowed to 


(Continued from page 37) 


myself that, giant though he was, I would 
some day get even with him. 

"Shortly after I graduated from the 
mechanical engineering course at Yale, 
my father died, and ] visited Detroit. 

eanwhile, I had entered the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad shops at Altoona as a 
special apprentice; and as I had stretched 
up to over six fe.t, weighed one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds, and had muscles 
well hardened by heavy work, I felt fit to 
tackle the fellow who had kicked me out 
of school so brutally: But when I ran 
across him he was not the giant of my 
boyish conception! He was just a little 
bit of a shriveled-up chap, and instantly 
all my thirst for revenge vanished. 

“Then and there I decided that revenge 
was a thing not worth while; that it was 
senseless and even despicable. That first 
lesson has guided me ever since in all my 
relations with men. Revenge can hurt 
only the man harboring it.” 


A AN Spende in the railway shops 
young Átterbury's pay was five cents 
an hour for the first year, seven cents the 
second year, nine cents the third, and 
fourteen cents the fourth year. His father 
having died, he determined to prove no 


burden to his family. Instead of workin 
the regular ten hours a day, he worke 
thirteen or fourteen hours whenever per- 
mitted. Also, he joined the night polices 
man at the station in hiring a room, the 
policeman occupying the bed through the 
day and the apprentice using it at night. 
By the middle of his second year, although 
his pay was only seven cents an hour, he 
was able to meet all his pared-to-the-bone 
expenses. 
ere he learned another lesson on how 
to get along with other men even under 
injustice. The annual shop picnic was a 
red-letter day of the men's year. There 
was no prohibition at that time, with the 
result that many of the workmen did not 
show up the morning following the picnic. 
The morning after one of these affairs the 
foreman of Atterbury's gang was in a 
belligerent mood. He pounced on Atter- 
bury, and as the latter was not in any way 
at ee morde meia T foreman re- 
port tterbury to the s oreman, 
who sent for Atterbury. Conscious that 
he was in the right, and knowing that the 
work he did was worth far more than he 
was paid for it, Atterbury was prepared to 
uit if called down. He walked up to the 
oreman ready to tell him to go to blazes. 
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o) OMEWHERE in the United 


A 


4) States Uncle Sam approves the 
gifts that his sons of genius 
create for the glory of his name. 


It is night. A few hooded and 
powerful electric lights search 
the darkness to reveal a huge gun, 
around which are gathered a few men 
who serve this giant of strength 


A sharp word of command! A flame 
of fire! A concussion that rocks the 
earth! The roar of a shell! A few 
tense, numbered seconds! Then, out 
there on the far horizon, a burst of fire 
miles away — an explosion timed to 


infinitesimal moments by Waltham. 


This, the triumph of Waltham genius 
— a time-fuse that splits a second into 
a hundred parts — that far exceeds in 
instantaneous accuracy all other time- 
fuses hitherto invented — that sends 
each shell to its destination governed 
by Waltham's inventive genius hidden 
in the apex of the shell. 


Imagine this device, light enough and 
of such delicate accuracy to explode the 
charge at a hundredth of a second, fired 
in a shell with a velocity of 2,700 feet 
per second and leaving the gun's rifled 
barrel at 25,000 revolutions per minute. 


Talk of “position” time-keeping — 
here is a whirligig of motion—a 
* position” test that subdues competi- 
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THE GENIUS 


tive argument. And imagine a timepiece strong 
and durable enough to endure a blow, a strain, a 
stress of two pounds to each grain of its weight. 
A terrific reaction for the honor of America 
when the gun is fired. 


Never in the world’s history has there been 
such miraculous time-keeping, such perform- 


` ance, such absolute reliability under such ab- 


normal conditions. As Americans, we have a 
right to be proud of Waltham genius. 


Waltham genius! What is it— but doing for 
nearly three-quarters of a century extraordi- 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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nary things in an extraordinary way. If 
genius means taking infinite pains, then 
Waltham genius in this time-keeping in- 
vention has won its supreme tribute. 


But if it had not been for nearly three- 
quarters of a century filled with work be- 
hind the Waltham time-fuse, it would not 
have been years in front of all others. Pre- 
eminence is its own reward. 


Years of concentrated development on an 
infinitesimal unit —ofttimes out of sight 
in the works of the watch — have added 
renown to the name of Waltham. 


The Waltham Watch, upon whose univer- 
sal time-keeping the sun never sets, is but 
an older brother of this marvelous time- 
keeper in the shell. 


We have made many statements of Wal- 
tham invention in the mechanics of watch- 
making— we have opened the door of the 
“ works” in a Waltham Watch and created 
American pride in this Waltham master- 
piece. We have claimed world leadership 
in watchmaking. ‘Here are the proofs” 
has been our challenge and our pride. 


Proofs we have given and still more proofs 
we intend to give: science at its utmost in 
the alloy of a metal, in the polishing of a 
part, in the setting of a jewel, in the hard- 
ening and tempering of steel, in the design 
of a balance staff, in the bend of a guard 


pin or the structural curve of a spring— ~“ 


little things, hidden things. 


Yet it is these scientific inventions, devel- 
opments — call them what you will — that 
have carried the fame of Waltham unto 
the uttermost ends of the earth. 


And we are about to write another illumi- 
nating chapter that will take you still closer 
to the heart of fine watchmaking, and give 
you still clearer reasons why the little 
things of Waltham genius add their quota 
of proof to Waltham dominance. 


Read these advertisements, wherein we put 
the magnifying glass in your eye to see the 
hidden reasons why this truly American 
watch is justly called Waltham, “The 
World’s Watch Over Time.” 


and Bow 
Patented 


Waltham Colonial A 
Extremely thin at no sacrifice of accuracy 


Maximus movement 21 jewels 
Riverside movement 19 jewels 


$150 to $275 or more 
depending upon the case 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch education, 


Sent free upon request. 


Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


ALITHAM 
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A Source of Daily Comfort 


The Rex All-Seasons Top is nothing less than a permanent 
improvement, affording, as it does, protection against the 
cold and snow of winter, the chill and rain of spring and 
fall, and the heat and dust of summer. 

The very fact that the Rex All-Seasons Top is specially de- 
signed and built to meet the varying body styles and body 
dimensions of the cars on which it is applied, lifts the Rex 
out of the makeshift class. 

Your dealer thinks so well of the Rex that he is showing 
touring cars and roadsters, fresh from the factory, converted 
into handsome sedans and coupes by the use of this perfect 
fitting top. 

And he has a Rex All-Seasons Top in stock which, when 
applied to the car you already have, will increase both the 
utility and the value of that automobile. 

The Rex All-Seasons Top is sturdily constructed, readily con- 
vertible and moderately priced —the most satisfactory and 
inexpensive way to motor in complete comfort the year 'round. 


REX MANUFACTURING CO., Connersville, [Indiana 
Manufactured under license in Canada by 
Carriage Factories, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario, Canada 


There is a Rex All-Seasons Top thal is 
specially designed and built for each of the 
following makes of touring cars and roadsters: 


Dodge Brothers» Buick Paige 
Studebaker Reo Nash 
Essex Hudson Elgin 


ALL-SEASONS TOP 


MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED 
UNDER OUR OWN BASIC PATENTS 


But instead of being trounced, the shop 
GRE a began to talk to him quietly and 
indly. 
 Retnénber* he said, “you came into 
the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
asagentleman. Never forget that. Don't 
forget, either, that although you may not 
be able to respect the man under whom 
ou are directly working you must respect 
his position and do what you are told, be- 
cause he is the representative of authority; 
unless you recognize authority there can 
be no discipline; without discipline there 


| can be no organization; and without or- 


ganization nothing can succeed.” 
He suggested that Atterbury go back 
and apologize to the foreman. 

M re nized the acta inet ot hie ad- 
vice and I readily agreed to apologize, 
said Mr. pee des “This” madent 
taught me two things: it taught me the 
absolute necessity of discipline; and it also 
taught me how subordinates should be 
core to gain their codperation and good 
will. 


S9 INDUSTRIOUSLY did Atterbury 
work, so much overtime had he put in, 
and such progress did he make that his 
period of apprenticeship was materially 
curtailed ad. he was promoted rapidly. 
In 1889, although only twenty-three, he 
was sent to Philadelphia as assistant road 
foreman of engines. Here he learned how 
not to do things. The road foreman was 
an old man who never answered any corre- 
spondence. His flat-top desk stood a few 

feet from the wall, and when papers accu- 
| mulated so rapidly that he had no space 
on the front of his desk, he just pushed the 
whole mass a foot or two back. Every- 
thing that fell down the back was carted 
out with the floor sweepings. 

Within six months Atterbury was pro- 
moted to Pittsburgh, where his superior 
was of a very different type. 

"This man, J. K. Russell, made as 
strong an impression upon me as any man 
` I have ever met,” declares Mr. Atterbury. 
| "He was on the job by six o'clock every 
morning and never quit until midnight. 
He not only worked long hours, but he 
never wasted a minute, and he used his 
| head with the greatest intelligence. One 
| couldn't serve under him without wanting 
to help him to the limit, early or late. It 
| was an inspiration to work under such a 

leader." 

Atterbury's next shift was to Wilming- 
ton, where he was under a still different 
type. The greeting he received was, 
"Well, young man, have you come here 
to work?" 

Atterbury replied that he had. 

| “Do you want to do all the work?” 
Again Atterbury replied, “Yes.” 
“Then I am perfectly willing to have 
, you," replied the old man. 

This gave the young man opportunity 
to shoulder responsibility, to exercise 
initiative, and to deal with large numbers 
of men. 

A year or so in this field qualified him 
| for still further promotion. At twenty- 
| six he was made assistant engineer of mo- 
tive power; and shortly afterward he was 
advanced to the responsible position of 
master mechanic on the Pennsylvania's 
Western Lines, in charge at the Fort 
Wavneshops. Here Atterbury learned a les- 
son in religious tolerance. The workmen at 
ı Fort Wayne were divided into two antag- 


ALES of Oldsmobile Economy Trucks have set an unparalleled pace in the industry. Day 
after day, month after month, more and more lines of business are recognizing it as the 
truck of unlimited usefulness. 


In the city, in the country and in inter-city hauling—whether in the hands of the individual 
operator or in big industrial fleets—it is proving itself the worthy leader of the light truck field. 
Your business needs this truck—for its speed, power, dependability and low operating cost. 


Note these striking features: Powerful 4-cylinder valve-in-head engine; internal gear drive; 
deep channel section frame; electric lighting starting ignition; 35 x 5 pneumatic cord tires. 


Prices cheerfully quoted by our dealers everywhere. 
Time payments if desired, 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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The History of a Word 


HE trade-mark “KODAK” was first applied, in 1888, 
to a camera manufactured by us and intended for 
amateur use. It had no “derivation.” It was simply in- 
vented— made up from letters of the alphabet to meet our 


trade-mark requirements. 


It was short and euphonious and likely to stick in the 
public mind, and therefore seemed to us to be admirably 
adapted to use in exploiting our new product. 


It was, of course, immediately 
registered, and so is ours, both by 
such registration and by common 
law. Its first application was to 
the Kodak Camera. Since then 
we have applied it to other goods 
of our manufacture, as, for in- 
stance, Kodak Tripods, Kodak 
Portrait Attachments, Kodak 
Film, Kodak Film Tanks and 
Kodak Amateur Printers. 

The name ‘‘Kodak” does not 
mean that these goods must be 
used in connection with a Kodak 
camera for as a matter of fact any 
of them may be used with other 


apparatus or goods. It simply 
means that they originated with, 
and are manufactured by, the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

“Kodak” being our’ registered 
and common law trade-mark can 
not be rightly applied except to 
goods of our manufacture. 

If you ask at the store for a 
Kodak Camera, or Kodak Film, 
or other Kodak goods and are 
handed something not of our 
manufacture, you are not getting 
what you specified, which is obvi- 
ously unfair both to you and to us. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, New York. 


“Give a Good Man Authority—," by B. C. FORBES 


onistic camps, Catholics and German 
Lutherans.  Bickering and strife reigned 
almost continuously. 
problem convinced Atterbury that no 
Catholic foreman could get along with any 
German Lutheran workmen, and that no 
Lutheran foreman could get results from 
Catholics. A realignment of the whole 
force solved the problem, and thereafter 
harmony and efficiency took the place of 
discord and inefficiency. 


OME successful men claim that all that 
is necessary to enable a man to rise to 
the top is to do the day’s work the best 
way it can be done, and let fate, or for- 
tune, open new and wider doors. Others 
urge that a man must demonstrate that 
he is bigger than his job, must show orig- 
inality, and must accomplish things not 
called for in the bond. This has been At- 
terbury’s method. He has always been 
eager to shoulder extra responsibilities, or 
to work additional hours whenever he 
could do anything for the good of the 
organization. 
he superintendent on Atterbury’s 
division was not robust, and was willing 
to let anyone share his responsibilities. 
Atterbury saw his chance. After finishing 
his own duties, he went every night to the 
dispatcher's office, ostensibly to watch 
how the engines were doing, but in reality 
to learn as much as possible about the 
dispatching and operation of trains, vital 
to successful transportation. Thus he 
qualified for a wider field. And as the 
superintendent’s health became worse, 
Atterbury virtually filled his place. 

Then came the crisis, when the memora- 
ble strike of the American Railway Union 
broke out in Chicago in 1894 and rioting 
ran rampant. The job of keeping the 
Western Division of the Pennsylvania 
road running was put up to young Atter- 
bury. And he kept it running after every 
other road was forced to stop. Not every 
train was run on time. But every train 
was run. 

How did he do it? All he can be in- 
duced to say is: “My job was to get the 
best men we could to keep the trains run- 
ning. I hustled around and got them.” 

But there were other railway execu- 
tives, many of them older and more ex- 
pericaced charehis youngimasterthechanic 
who were “hustling around” to get men to 
run their trains and who did not find them. 
Perhaps the fact that he himself mounted 
the engine and ran the first train through 
the trouble zone, getting down and turn- 
ing switches and changing signals as he 
went along, had something to do with his 
success. And is it not safe to deduce that 
Atterbury’s reputation for playing fair 
and square ih his men, his democratic 
intimacy with them, his proved capacity 
for doing things, and his absolute fearless- 
ness, contributed to draw to him enough 
men to keep the wheels going on his road 
while all other roads were idle? 

This achievement put a feather in young 
Atterbury's cap—he was only twenty- 
eight. | Other roads envied the Pennsyl- 
vania, because of what he had done. 
That he would climb much higher was 
recognized in the railroad world. And 
he did. At thirty he reéntered the 
huge Altoona shops which he had left 
sever years before at the end of his ap- 
prenticeship. But this time he entered as 
superintendent! 
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This book will teach 
you easily , 


ERE are the complete 
rules of Auction Bridge 
— so simplified that 
any one can now learn to play 
in a few minutes. We"will mail 
a copy free to everybody send- 
ing 20 cents for “The Official 
á Rules of Card Games”—the 
250 page card-playing encyclopaedia, containing the rules for over 300 


different*games. Use the coupon below. 


BICYCLE CARDS 


make any card game more enjoyable. They are easy to shuffle because 
they slide easily and never stick or gum. They insure accurate - 
dealing for the same reasons. Their large, easily read indexes 
speed up the game and save eye-strain. The quality 
mateiial used in their manufacture enables them to 
outlast several ordinary decks. 


Congress Playing Cards have gold edges, 
full color art backs, and come in tele- 
scope cases. [deal for prizes, 

gifts and social play. 


Revelation Fortune 
Telling Cards 


The new, mysterious deck that re- 
veals the past and prophesies the 
future. One color back, tuck case, 50c. 
Colored back, gold edges, telescope case, 
70c. At your dealer’s or postpaid. 


Send this coupon with ten two-cent 
stamps and we will mail, postpaid, 
“The Official Rules of Card Games,” 
and Mr. Foster's new booklet, **Auction 
at a Glance," free. 


THE U. S. PLAYING 
Dept. C-6, Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Can. 


^N . The U, S. Playing 
h o. NEA Wi Cipcinnatl Oys 
CARD CO. B^" odis Roles of" 


Auction st a Glance." 


id the new 
Pa" an 
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“Its life 
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starts today - it is 


USL DRY-CHARGED " 


HY penalize yourself with a 
“new” battery that is really 
old? Why be taxed for wasted 
battery-life—wasted before service to 


you begins > 


All storage batteries are high-strung 
and ambitious. Unless restrained by the 
new method they are no sooner born 
than they begin to chafe inwardly—to 
wear away their vital elements in an 
eagerness to do something. And this 
wearing away, slow but sure, proceeds, 
through the months "'on the shelf" at 
your dealer's or at battery stations. 


That's the old method of distribution 
to the public. Regardless of the maker's 
best intent, the newest possible battery 
you buy the old way, may actually start 
to work for you with an eighth— possibly 
a half or more—of its life done for. Yet 
you pay for this lost life—this wasted 
serviceability. 


Not so with USL Dry-Charged Bat- 
teries. The USL unique and exclusive 
Dry-Charged, distribution-method frees 
batteries from all before-sale deteriora- 
tion. 


. The USL Battery does not leave the 
factory half finished to avoid “‘wet-ship- 
ping." Everything needed to make the 
battery ready to work is accomplished 
at the faclory, because only there can it 
be done with sure results. 


Then, the USL Battery is at once 
drained of electrolyte, thoroughly 
washed, and effectually air-sealed to 
protect it from self-attrition and shipped 
to your Service Station. While in this 
condition it is resting, doing no work— 
using up none of its full measure of 
battery-life. 


When you need a new battery, your 
USL Service Station restores the electro- 
lyte, gives the battery a few hours’ 
freshening charge and hands you a new 
new battery with a full measure of vital 
energy and life. 


Twenty-five hundred USL Service 
Stations and dealers make this direct- 
to-owner-delivery of new new batteries 
possible, both for regular equipment on 
new cars and for replacements on old 
cars. 


Thus batteries are saved from before- 
service wear and owners freed from the 
money tax for prior-to-purchase loss of 
battery-life. That's the exclusive USL 
DRY-CHARGED principle. 


(1) USL Batteries are USL Dry- 
Charged. 

(2) USL Batteries have exclusive ma- 
chine-pasted plates. 

(3) USL Batteries are sold on a guaran- 

teed adjustment-plan. 


Only three of a number of reasons why 
automobile owners should have a USL. 


U. S. Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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( s free if you mention the make and 
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A little later a certain general superin- 
tendent held one of his periodical inspec- 
tions of the lines under his charge, accom- 
panied by his staff. Mr. Atterbury, as 
superintendent of motive power between 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphta, was a mem- 
ber of the party. Entering the general 
superintendent’s car at the beginning of 
the trip, Atterbury was introduced to him 
and received a rather gruff welcome. The 
young man then turned, walked to the 


| other end of the car, and sat down.. As 


he did so, a member of the staff seated be- ` 
side the general superintendent, turned to 
his superior and asked: “Who in -— - is 
this fellow Atterbury?” 

“I don't know," was the reply. “Some- 


| body new they have shoved in on us from 


the West." 

Five years later, Atterbury was general 
manager and boss of everybody who had 
been in that car, including the general 
superintendent! 


TTERBURY 5 superior at the shops 
4 A had years before tilled Atterbury’s 
place as superintendent of motive power; 
and this man thought he knew more about 
the job than its new holder did. The older 
man, however, had not kept abreast of 
the times in mechanical matters, whereas 
Atterbury had been actively and eagerly 
learning every new wrinkle that had come 
out; and he had also learned a few things 
by his own experiments. Full of enthusi- 
asm, he brought forward plan after plan 
to accomplish desired eiat ae —things had 
got into rather a bad tangle --but he al- 
ways met the same reply: "No, we tried 
that years ago, and it was a failure.” 

Realizing that his hands were tied, but 
remembering, also, the sound advice he 
had received under that same roof when 
an apprentice, Atterbury decided that it 
would not do to go over his superior's 
head. On the other hand, he must find a 
way of getting around the stone wall, or 
his tenure of office would be short. He 
had already learned the value of tact. 
He had studied human nature. And he 
finally concluded that, instead of rebelling 
against the foolish decisions of his supe- 
rior, he must win him over by diplomacy 
and suavity. Whenever Atterbury came 
along with a new plan, therefore, he pret- 
aced his suggestion with the remark, 
“This was suggested to me by something 
you once said." After that, he encoun- 
tered no further obstruction! And he 
soon had the Altoona shops workin 
smoothly. Although his positions iod 
always been in the mechanical and engi- 
neering branch, Atterbury had missed no 
opportunity to study railroading in all its 
phases. The United States, it will be re- 
called, enjoyed tremendous industrial 
expansion in the late '9o's and early in this 
century, the period when the mammoth 
United States Steel Corporation was 
organized. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
was deluged with more traffic than it 
could handle. The general superintendent 
wrestled heroically with the complex 

roblems which arose, and Atterbury 
ound opportunity to assist him in many 
ways. Under the night-and-day strain, 
however, the general superintendent broke 
down and had to step aside. 

Although he brought his end of the road 
up to a high state of efficiency the con- 
gestion and confusion became worse and 
worse as general business, and particularly 
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For Farmiture Woodwork 4. boys, 


“Betsy, Joe thinks you're a wonderful manager. You 
are, in more ways than one! Joe knows —’ 


“But Tommy! What did Joe say about me?" 
** m coming to that, Bess! What got him started was 
thisold dining-room furniture, that you changed from 


oak to mahogany, with Mahogany ‘ ‘61’’ Floor Var- 
nish! He says it saved us the cost of new furniture.”’ 


In these H C Ldays, it’s wonderful how 
far a little pleasant work and a can of ‘“61’’ 
Floor Varnish will contribute to holding 
down rising expenses! 

A job with “‘61”’ isa quick and easy 
job, as “‘61’’ stains and varnishes in one 
operation, without showing laps, streaks 
or brush marks. The ‘‘61’’ colors are 
semi-transparent wood-stain colors, pro- 
ducing beautiful natural wood effects. 


"While originally intended for floors, 
the remarkable durability of “‘61’’ is the 
reason for its wide use on furniture, 
woodwork, linoleum and for other all 
"round household purposes. ‘‘61’’ is not 
only waterproof, but resistant to wear — 
that is its dominating characteristic. Bear 
that in mind the riext time you feel the 
impulse to take a brush in hand! 

Do not confuse '*61'' with the common 
varnishes. ''61'"' is different, because it is 
made differently, of the finest materials 


and by the most painstaking production 
processes. The colors and varnish liquid 
are so intimately combined that ‘‘61’’ flows 
out smoothly, producing a clear, lustrous 
surface of great brilliancy. 


Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 


finished with ‘‘61.’? Try the hammer test 
on the sample panel. You may dent the 
wood, but the varnish won't crack. 


If you are building ordecorating, engage 
a good painter. He knows Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnishes and will be glad touse them. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold by 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt t? Lam- 
bert Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 61 Tonawanda 
St, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada address 

3 C ourtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


` Test Mt With a Harmer - 


"62" COLORS 
Light & Dark Oak 
Mahogany 
Walnut, Cherry 
Forest Green 
Natural 
Dull Finish 
Ground Color 


Vitralite 


Ere aT 


Vitralite Enamel is 
now available in 
the rarest and most 
exquisite of Tints, as 
well as the pure por- |4 


celain-like White. 
These Tints ate au- 
thoritative, distinc- 
tive; and harmo- 
nious in well ap- 
pointed. homes. 


PRATT a LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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The Tenth year 


FOR ten years—"growing on eleven," now-— the 
Federal Motor Truck Company has been building 
good trucks, and just as steadily, Federal Motor 
trucks have been building good will for Federal. 


“Good Trucks" and “Good 
Will" have reacted continu- 
ously to each other's increase. 
The more Federal Trucks, the 
greater the Good Will of 
Commercial America toward 
Federal; the greater the Good 
Will, the greater the demand 
for Federal Trucks. 


Most business men who 
know trucks acknowledge 
Federal's place in the van of 
the motor truck industry 


That there is over fifty mil- 
lion dollars worth of Federal 
Motor Trucks operating is 
evidence that Federal in the 
past has had a big part in the 
transportation of the country. 


This year's product, the 
“Tenth Year Federal," is the 


. culmination and realization 


of the Federal aims and exper- 
ience for more than a decade. 
The “Tenth Year Federal," 
get acquainted with it 


Federal Trucks are made in capacities as follows 


'Shorten the Miles to Mar. 
ket— Use Motor Trucks " 


1-11$-2-34 and 5 Tons: also light and heavy duty tractors 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


This is the Sign of the 
“Tenth Year Federal,” 
a sign significant of ten 
years of success in every 
field of truck transpor- 


tation, 


'Return Loads Will Cut 
Your Haulage Costs.” 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK C0. 
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“Give a Good Man Authority—," by B. C. FORBES 


the steel industry, expanded by leaps | 
and bounds. Pittsburgh became hope- 
lessly clogged during the boom year ‘of 
1902. The master mind of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system at that time 
was the late A. J. Cassatt, cne of the ablest 
railroad giants America has ever pro- 
duced. r. Cassatt realized that some- 
thing drastic must be done. So he started 
out to investigate. 

When he arrived at the scene of the 
trouble he had in his car the principal 
operating officers of the railtvad. Mr. 
Atterbury had been picked up at Altoona 
in case Mr. Cassatt should want to ask 
any general questions about motive power 
—Mr. Cassatt being strong on asking 
questions. 

‘Time after time he would put a query 
to a general superintendent or some other 
old official who, unable to answer it, 
“passed the buck” to his subordinate, 
who in turn was unable to give a reply 
and passed it on to someone else. Atter- 
bury, after giving everyone else a chance, 
answered successfully many questions re- 
lating not only to his own end of the busi- 
ness, but to everybody else's. 

It soon dawned on Mr. Cassatt that the 

oung superintendent of motive power 
Lew more than anyone else in the car 
about the Pennsylvania Railroad, in- 
cluding not only motive power and 
mechanical matters, but grades, curves, 
maintenance conditions, car and train 
movements, and other purely transpor- 
tation questions. 

On the return trip, as they neared Al- 
toona, Mr. Cassatt told Atterbury that 
he did not want him to get off there but 
desired him to keep on to Philadelphia. 
He did so, and had a long private conver- 
sation with Mr. Cassatt the next day. 


ITHIN a week, Mr. Cassatt startled 

the railroad world by taking a man 
out of the engineering shops and making 
him general manager. To advance this 
thirty-seven-year-old engineer over the 
heads of all the general superintendents 
and other operating experts caused wide- 
spread comment and, to be truthful, not 
a little resentment among older Pennsyl- 
vania officials. For no man of that age, 
or of purely mechanical experience, had 
ever been installed in this tremendously 
important position. Cassatt, however, 
knew what he was doing. Atterbury 
quickly justified his selection by straight- 
ening everything out and having traffic 
moving smoothly and swiftly. 

“Mr. Atterbury,” says one of the veter- 
ans who worked under him, “was liked by 
us because he always made us feel that he 
was one of us; that his job was not to boss 
us but to help us to do whatever work we 
had on hand. He never put on any airs. 
He never went around blustering and 
swearing. He wasn’t a slave-driver, yet 
there wasn’t one of us but was willing to 
slave to help him to straighten out a diffi- 
culty at any time, day or night. 

“When he was made ‘G. M.' he must 
have worked at least eighteen hours a day. 
He was constantly out on the road, going 
from one point of congestion to another. 
It began to be a common saying that 
when the new ‘G.M.’ arrived on the scene 
it meant that the tangle was as good as 
straightened out. Everybody learned to 
have confidence in him. That meant that 
everybody was willing to tackle anything 
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Out She Rolls—All Brilliance 
And Glory! 


[55 a butterfly from its cobwebbed Chrysalis — a regular 
„phoenix of a car from the ash-heap of neglect — your car, 
retrieved from dilapidation by your own handiwork—with a 
can of Murphy Da-cote Motor Car Enamel! 


Solid satisfaction now, and keen pleasure, bowling down 
the main thoroughfares, beaming back at the curious glances 
of erstwhile critical friends. Clean and glossy as a beautiful 
thoroughbred, your car threads through the city. 


Professional work is the best and worth all it costs. We 
say that without reservation. But the artistic fun you can 
have with Da-cote will yield splendid satisfaction if you cannot 
afford the services of a professional painter. 


. Da-cote is made of the finest Murphy Varnish and finest 
pigments, ground into a creamy enamel that flows on so 
smoothly that no brush marks show. Its durable brilliance 
defies the hardest usage. 


Let us send you the name of a Murphy Merchant, and a 
book of the popular colors in which Da-cote is supplied. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
FRANKLIN Monrzr, jr., President 
NEWARK CHICAGO 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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he wanted done, feeling sure that the job 
could ke done, and done right.” 

Here is the modest way Mr. Atterbury 
himself explains how the greatest traffic 
deadlock on the country's largest railroad 
was removed: 


. 
To you who drive | 4 eret 
| points where the congestion was worst, 
motor cars 


and tried to get a thorough grasp of the 
situation. Then all I had to do was to get 
the local fellows to remedy it. I simply 
gave them the authority to do certain 
| things necessary to relieve the jam. Gen- 
erally the local men knew the causes of 
the trouble, but hadn’t the authority to 
| take the necessary measures. I just gave 
them the authority and they went ahead 
and did the job. The introduction of 
more powerful locomotives and larger cars 
helped to get things moving again satis- 
factorily.” 

“Your method of handling men and 
| overcoming dithculties sounds very sim- 
ple," [ remarked. 


"I BELIEVE in giving men authority," 
he replied; “in giving them freedom to 


You— who sit at the wheel— realize ES] exercise their own initiative. Ever since 
. E | have been an executive I have followed 

how much depends upon the brakes. H f| this policy of giving my subordinates ab- 
In tight places; when the other fellow 4] solute authority to do things falling within 
| their sphere. I do not, as a rule, tell a 

does the unexpected; thoughtless i| man how to do a thing. That is his busi- 
: ; Thos : ;] ness. But all decisions and all results 
pedestrians; dangerous hills; blind -i|| must naturally come to me, and the men 
curves; these things call for quick IE ; are very careful, therefore, to use their 


best judgment, so that they will not have 
to be overruled. 
“When you give a subordihate freedom 


action and dependable brakes. 


Raybestos brake lining gives complete IEN to PUES NONO Oe ey Hike sonas of 
d . E responsibility. And, just as the judge in 

control. It holds. It grips. It WEARS Ea lower court does not relish having his 
well. It’s “there” when you need it rulings found unsound and consequently 
A : 2 ES] reversed, so those lower down in the 
and you need it all the time. Why ES] organization do not relish having their 
: : T : i judgment found faulty and reversed. 

take chances with ordinary lining, with Perhaps I inherited this idea from Mr. 
unknown lining, with inferior lining, Cassatt, who was one of the biggest men 


America has ever produced. 

“When you give men scope you are 
then able to give them credit for the suc- 
cessful results. And since I am always 
prepared to give credit to those working 
under me, these men learned to give credit 
in turn to those under them; and this in 
time permeates the whole orgaization. 
Nobody, therefore, goes around struttin 
and claiming that ‘I’ did this and ‘P did 
BRAKE LINING | the next thing. Everybody avoids the 

IEA | first-person pronoun and talks about what 
‘we’ accomplish. ‘This creates what we on 
the Pennsylvania System call the ‘organi- 
zation spirit.” 

“Have you ever found a tendency on 


the part of the men to misinterpret your 
one year. No matter how far you democratic friendliness, your calling of 


travel. , No matter how many miles « | your old co-workers by their first names, 
you drive—that guarantee protects ! and to take advantage of your intimacy 
you, your car and pocketbook. s Py with them and their intimacy with you?" 
~ ; l asked, for I knew that he is still “Bil”? 
| Ve Cane o a mew us in his 
f j | machine-shop days and during the years 

Look for the Silver Edge : he held subordinate positions. 
r “Not once!" Mr. Atterbury replied very 
: emphatically. “l treat all the men in a 
THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY | man-to-man fashion because—well, I sup- 
BRIDGEPORT a fis | pose because I feel that the fact that I 
I NETT now wear a collar and have an executive 
title is no reason why I should go around 
strutting or trying to make any other hon- 
est workmen feel that J consider myself 


when it is so easy to get Raybestos? 


Raybestos is guaranteed to WEAR 
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COANDLER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 
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Cars of Comfort n 
ALL Seasons 


OU may laugh at the rains and the 
snows and the winds,— if you have 
a Chandler Sedan or Coupe. 

In fair weather or foul, there are no 
more pleasing cars than these two. 
Both are of handsome lines and finish, 
luxurious!y upholstered and uncom- 
monly restful in the comfort of their 
cushions. The sedan seats seven per- 
sons, when the auxiliary chairs are used, 
and the coupe seats four. 


` chasers. 


The highest development of the 
modern coach-maker's art is seen in 
these two handsome Chandler closed 
cars. Yet, mounted on the standard 
Chandler chassis, distinguished above 
others for its really marvelous motor, 
they are most fairly priced. 


The Chandler Sedan and Coupe are 
the selection of discriminating pur- 
May we show you these 
beautiful cars? 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 


Limousine, $3395 


(Ail prices f. o. b. Cleveland) 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: No. 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: *CHANMOTOR" 
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Teeth Grow Dingy 


Because You Leave a Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Teeth Are Ruined by It 


This is why the daily brushing so often fails 


to save the teeth. 


The cause of most tooth troubles is a slimy 
fim. You can feel it with your tongue. 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
nary brushing methods do not end it. So, month 
film remains and may do 


after month, the 
a ceaseless damage. 


That film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
food substance which ferments and forms acid. 


the teeth to cause decay. 
Millions of germs breed in it. 


Ordi- 


It 


i : 0 " 
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It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
It holds the acid in contact with 


They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 


pyorrhea —a common and serious trouble. 


Now a Way to Combat It 


Thesefacts have been known for years, 
but dental science found no way to effec- 
tively combat film. Now that way is 
found. Able authorities have proved it 
by careful tests. Leading dentists all 
over America are urging its adoption. 
And millions of teeth are now cleaned 
daily as they never were before. 

The method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And, to spread 
the facts, a 10-Day Tube is being sent 
to everyone who asks. 


Based on Active Pepsin 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant 
of albumin. The film is albuminous matter. 
The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to constantly combat it. 

The way seems simple, but for long it seemed 
impossible. Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 
Now science has discovered a harmless activat- 
ing method. And now active pepsin is embod- 
ied in an ideal tooth paste, modern in every way. 

The results are quick and apparent. One 
sees at once that Pepsodent means whiter, 
safer teeth. Make this ten-day test in your 
own home, in justice to yourself, 


Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant now advised for daily 
use by leading dentists everywhere 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 80, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Ten-Day Tube Free. 


See What Ten Days Will Do 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Then note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See 
how teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. Compare your 
teeth in ten days with your teeth 
today. Then decide for yourself 
what is best. Cut out the coupon 
now. 
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better than heis. We all prideourselves on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad's espritde corps. 
It is, as you may perhaps know, rather 
famous in the railroad world. We all feel 
that we are members of the same family. 
We all just try to discharge our duties as 
capably as we know how—and with not 
too long faces. Neither President Rea, 
nor I, nor any other official, feels that the 
men are working for us, but that we are 
working with them and that they are work- 


ing with us for the success of the system.’ 


FrROoM a veteran employee I obtained 
the following incident: During Mr. 
Atterbury’s general managership, an old 
engineer ran past .a signal near Bristol, 
Pennsylvania, and caused a bad wreck, 
in which several people were killed. It 
was very difficult to get at the exact cause 
of the wreck, whether due to carelessness 
or a mechanical failure, and the responsi- 
bility of the engineer was in doubt. 

The usual investigations were carried 
out and in a day or two reports were made 
to Mr. Atterbury as general manager. 
He then said he wanted to talk to the 
engineer himself. It was learned that the 
engineer was in a state of almost complete 
eola ose; both on account of remorse over 
the wreck and because he was afraid he 
would be held to blame and lose his job. 
However, he was sent for and was brought 
into the general manager’s outer office by 
the general superintendent of transporta- 
tion, who went in alone and aeii Mr. 
Atterbury that the engineer was in such a 
condition that it would be necessary to 
deal with him very carefully or he would 
break down entirely. 

Mr. Atterbury said, “All right. Send 
him in.” 

When the engineer entered the door, 
Mr. Atterbury arose, put one hand on his 
shoulder, and said, “My friend, I’m glad 
you have come. We have been having 
some pretty hard luck, haven’t we?” 

The way in which he spoke put the man 
so completely at ease that he sat down 
and was able to give a clear and intelligent 
account of everything in connection with 
the wreck; and, incidentally, he complete- 
ly cleared himself of responsibility. 

Another anecdote from an employee, 
illustrating Atterbury’s methods of han- 
dling men: Some years ago he was walking 
through the concourse in the Pennsylva- 
nia Station in New York with another 
officer of the company. It was early in 
the morning and very few people were 
about. He was headed for the first 
express to Philadelphia. Suddenly he 
changed his direction and started for the 
opposite end of the station, where an 
usher was standing by a gate that had not 
yet opened. 

When Mr. Atterbury got quite close, 
the usher rather uneasi y said, “í 
morning, Mr. Atterbury.’ i 

Mr. Atterbury replied, “Good morning, 
my friend. I have a particular favor 
would like to ask of you. Are you willing 
to t it?” 

e usher answered, “Yes, sir, I cer- 

tainly will be glad to do anything I can 
for you.” 
“Thea,” said Mr. Atterbury, “I would 
like you to go up to the station master and 
report to him chat I caught you smoking 
on duty. Will you do it?” 

The usher, letting fall a half-smoked 
cigarette from the hand behind his back, 


C Always the h-. 
Gift Acta 


OU have been entertained by a gracious 

hostess — a little dinner party perhaps to 
which you have been invited by a business friend. 
A gift of flowers next day will express the appre- 
ciation you feel. The girl you danced with, who 
was good to you in finding other partners —a 
gift of flowers next day is the tribute you owe. 


For every occasion when some thoughttul atten- 
tion on your part is hard to express in words — 
“Say it with Flowers,” the gift acceptable. 


Your local florist, within a few hours, can 
deliver fresh flowers in any city or town 
in the United States and Canada through 
the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service. 


The florist displaying the sign “ Say it with 
Flowers” is a member of the Society of American 
Florists, which enables him to serve you better 
when you buy flowers. 
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garment is featured 
at j 1e best stores every- 
where, but if you cannot 
get it easily and quickly, 
d your size with re- 
ttance to our mill at 
Ibany, .N.Y., and you 
will be supplied direct, 
delivery free. . 
Men's Garments: $2.50, 
$4.00 and $5.00 
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OU’VE heard cf the 

nervous man who 

hired a lot of guards 
to protect his property, and 
then wanted to know who 
was going to guard the 
guards. 
Satisfaction doesn't lie in 
having many people do a 
certain thing, but in having 
one you can trust to do it 
well. That’s the idea behind 
the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


Instead of a row of nine or 
more buttons to do the work, 
there is just the one master but- 
ton at the chest to do it all 
perfectly. No wrinkling or 
pulling or gapping, but just 
one smooth, even fit all over. 
You don’t have to worry about 
constant repairs either. T hereis 
only the one sturdily fastened 
button, and even if it should 
work loose, there’s an extra 
button-holeinto whichan ordi- 
nary collar button can be slip- 
ped as a temporary or even 
permanent measure. 


The Hatch One Button Union Suit 
comes in the finest of combed cot- 
ton materials and in lisle and pure 
mercerized garments. silk trimmed. 
An illustrated catalog describing the 
complete line will be sent free on 
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| promised to do as requested, and Mr. 
Atterbury went off. 

His companion asked, “Do you think 
the usher will report that to the station 
master?” 

"| don't know," was the reply. “l 
think he will; but, at any rate, 1 don't be- 
lieve he will smoke on duty again." 


]- 80M general managet Mr. Atterbury 

was promoted to take entire charge 
of the operation of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, as vice president, ten years ago. It . 
was his masterly operation of this system 
which won for him such a reputation that 
when the call came from General Pershing 
to send America’s “ablest railroad man” 
to France, no difficulty was experienced: 
in naming the man. 

General Atterbury, upon arrival in 
France, immediately cabled to America 
for men to form a regular railroad reor- 
ganization. Most of them were men he 
hunself had trained. But at first he had 
no staff of trained heutenants. At that 
stage word came to open up instantly the 

rt of Brest. lhe general turned to a 
ittle fellow named Green, a train master 
from the interior of the United States, and 
asked him tt he thought he could under- 
take the job. 

“Sure,” he replied; “1 don't know what 
kind of a job it is, but I'll do ic." 

And, though he had never seen the 
ocean until he crossed to Europe, he took 
hold and made good! General Atterbury 
relates this story to illustrate the "game- 
ness” of the Americans who went to 
France. 

How, under General Atterbury's direc- 
tion, a unique system of transportation 
was created in France with lightnin 
rapidity; how a modern irae dock 
was erected near Bordeaux out of the mud 
bank of the Garonne River; how ships 
were handled so rapidly that a third of a 
mill.on troops were landed in one month; 
how the "Leviathan" was unloaded (in- 
cluding eleven thousand troops), coaled, 
reloaded and dispatched in eighty-four 

hours, as compared with eighty-two days 
| on her first trip and thirty-four days on 
| her second trip to Europe; how thousands 
| of powerful locomotives and thirty-ton 
| freight cars were shipped to France in 
pieces and put together in the twinkling 
| of an eye (139 cars were erected in one 
| day); how acres of warehouses were run 
up overnight; how yards, terminals, spurs, 
| switches, sidings, coal pockets, etc., etc., 
| were made to spring into being—how all 
this and more was accomplished by Amer- 
' ican transportation experts forms a proud 

page tn the history of America’s part in 
the World War. 

lt was characteristic of General Atter- 
bury that he avoided all fuss over his 
return and went straight to his work. It 
was also characteristic that, though he 
can ney be induced to make an address, 
he agreed to make a speech to a section of 
the road's employees and that he chose as 
bus eubjert “The Rights of Those Who 

abor. 


the war is our realization of the rights of 
those who labor.” '[hat's the conclusion 
formed by this man who took so active 
a part in prosecuting the war. It re- 
veals how he regards workers, how close 
they are to his heart, how important a 
part he believes they play in the scheme 


“Perhaps America’s greatest gain from 
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onfidence 


“Butt To BE inherently good" —"'never to meet a 
price’’—‘‘with every engineering factor, every safe- 
guard that will contribute to long and faithful 
service'"— 


These G. M. C. quotations apply just as pointedly 
to those underlying factors—the simple, rugged, effi- 
cient worm drive axles—which have played such a 
fundamentally important part in making possible 
the ‘200,000 mile" truck for fifty-six leading 
American truck builders. 
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| THORNDYKE-2%inl 
| KEMPTON~2%in 
| Two heights in a style 
most popular Just now 


/ VARIETY — yes, shapes to the 

/ ; number.of over a hundred, and 
new ones with each seagon and 
with every Man-whim, but you. 
will find no "Zunny stunts 'in 
IDE Collars. After all, there can 
be congervative style. 


| Most. éo0d meni wear stores have Ide 
/ OLL ARS Collars or can $et them for you- Btyle 
/ book.on request. 


Ed Ide & Co. Troy. N'Y. 


Also makers of IDE SHIRTS-' Fit” 


“Give a Good Man Authority—,” by B. C. FoRrBES . 


of things. When requested to stay on in 
Europe to assist in the big work after the 
Armistice, General Atterbury replied with- 
out hesitation: 

“No. My duty lies with the mass of 
men—my friends all—with whom I have 
been associated for thirty years; the men, 
part of whom educated me, and part of 
whom I helped to educate. 

“The rights of those who labor." What 
are they? The question is on every lip. 
Here is what this ex-apprentice, now chief 
operating officer of the world's greatest 
railroad, sees them to be: 

“The World War brought home to me 
that what we fought for in '76, in 1812, in 


'61, in '98, and again in 1917-18, was real | 


—that life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
prie were the inherent right of all. I 


ad always known that it was my right, | 


but I do not know that I had ever had so 
keen a realization that it was the right of 
every other fellow. I tried to put myself 
in the other fellow's place. What did that 
right mean to me, and what did it mean 
to him? 

“Tt seemed to me that the following at 
least were essentials: 

“1, Steady employment; 

“2. A good wage; 

“3. Time for recreation; 

“4. Opportunity to elevate myself in 
my employment; 

“s. A voice in determining the rules 


and regulations under which l should 


work; 

“6. A fair division of any profits after 
a reasonable wage had been earned and a 
sufficient amount had been paid to capital 
to attract it to an expanding business. 

“I hate the word Tabor as ordinarily 
used, as it represents class distinction, for 
which there is no place in our American 
life. We all labor—some with our hands 
—some with our heads. Therefore when 
l say ‘labor,’ I mean ‘all who labor.’ 

“lanes fore it has been considered a 


commodity, subject to the law of supply | 


and demand; but from now on we must 
so set our house in order that all may have 
steady employment. A difficult job, I 
grant you, but one not impossible of solu- 
tion by collaboration between producers, 
consumers, and transporters. 

“Some industries, through competition, 
may not be able to support a good wage. 
Artificial restrictions may limit such com- 
petition, but in general the only answer in 
such cases must be: ‘Get out of the busi- 
ness.” 

“Some business, such as our railroads 
and public utilities, we cannot get out of. 
They must be carried on. Therefore, to 
support a good wage there must be either 
a subsidy from the Government, which 
then becomes a direct tax on all the peo- 
ple, or such increases in rates as will per- 
mit the payment of a good wage and a 
return to capital sufficient to attract its 
investment. This is a tax on the user, not 
on the whole people. 


“WE AMERICANS have prided our- 
selves on our ruggedness and virili- 
ty, and yet do you realize that during the 
war but fifty per cent of the draft were 


immediately available and physically fit? | 


Curiously enough, these percentages were 
practically alike both for the urban and 
suburban population. In England during 
the war it was found that only one-third 
were physically fit, and this fact in itself 


AutoStrop Razor 


— sharpens i tself 


The most convenient razor, affording 


the quickest, smoothest shaves 


1 


AutoStrop Razor blades are made of the 
hardest, toughest steel produced for razor 
blade use. They provide the sharpest, most 
durable kind of cuťting edge. 


A remarkable, patented self-stropping device, 
simple and ‘efficient, is built right into the 
frame of the AutoStrop Razor. 


To resharpen the blade you slip the specially 
prepared strop right through the razor head— 
then pass the razor back and forth along the 
strop. You don’t have to take the razor 
apart or remove the blade. . 


A touch of a little lever adjusts the blade to 
your type of beard— gives you a close, medium 
or light shave. 


To clean, you simply hold the razor under the 
water faucet. Nothing to take apart, nothingto 
reassemble— you don't even remove the blade. 


Self-sharpening razor, 12 blades and selected 
leather strop are contained in a small, neat case. 


The AutoStrop Razor is the only safety razor 
that sharpens itself, shaves and cleans without 
removing the blade or taking the razor apart. 


500 clean, comfortable shaves are guaranteed 


from each dozen blades 


| Ask your dealer today to demonstrate this remarkable razor 
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“Mr. Stephenson— 
meet Dr. Franklin!" 


Chug, chugging along in his first rude 
steam locomotive, Stephenson did not look 
to *'chained lightning" to render the inven- 

E tion safe and most widely useful. 

Nor did Benjamin Franklin, as he flew 
his kite into the storm clouds, foresee how 
electricity would in a later day spur the 
‘iron horse’’ on to greater achievements, 

Yet today safety and speed in steam 
railroad operation are reconcilable only in‘ 
proportion as electric signal devices are em- 
ployed. Your protector is, ultimately, the 
electrical apparatus upon which every steam 
railway relies. 

A railroad without telegraph or telephone 
would hurl itself into the scrap heap. 

How else to reach out and warn a train rush- 
ing iato unseen danger? How else quickly to 
spread the news of damage done by storm? 
How else to clear the tracks for the express 
which carries you onward to yourjourney's end? 

All along the way, night and day, men are 
alert to shield you from harm. Train dis- 
patchers, telegraph keymen, signal tower- 
men at every city and way station, have no 
other concern except to see you safely through. 

So that your trip to New York, Chicago or 
the coast is safer, quicker, pleasanter than 
ever Napoleon traveled in state from Paris to 
Marseilles. 

Snugly quartered in a Pullman sleeper you 
command a thousand watchful hands and eyes 
for body-guards. 

But their vigilance would accomplish noth- 
ing without equipment in perfect order. On 
such factors as the proper adjustment of a tele- 
graph receiver and the responsiveness of an 
electric switch rests your ‘‘Safe Home!” 

That travel has been made secure today is 
a tribute to the excellence of electrical equip- 
ment no less than the skill of operation and 
the care of supervision that our steam railroads 
have consistently maintained. 


estern Elecfric 
Company 


No 4 So completely does this or- 
© ganization serve the electri- 
cal field that every time you call up 


Published in the 
interest of Elec- 


will be helped by 
whatever helps 
the Industry. 


your grocer, switch on a light, or take a 

street car downtown, the chances are 
ou are making use of Western Electric 
quipment. 


was one of the causes of the social revolu- 
tion that is taking place in that country. 
Time for recreation, and recreation itself, 
will not totally alleviate this condition, 
but it will go a long way toward improv- 
ing it. 

“In every man’s breast, latent or ac- 
tive, is the desire to improve his condi- 
tion. It has been our boast that America 
meant Opportunity. I believe this is as 
true to-day as it ever was. But industrial 
competition has for us to methods : 
which, as applied to many individuals, 
have made their work so monotonous and 
uninteresting that the seed of ambition 
has failed to germinate. On these the 
sunlight of opportunity, by education, and 
change of employment, must be allowed 

shine 


to e 

“I asked myself, 'Ought not I to be 
taken into the confidence of my employer; 
be advised as to his aims and his troubles; 
be permitted to make suggestions in the 
light of my experience, and conferred with 
in regard to conditions of work so inti- 
mately a part of my everyday life?’ I 
could but answer ‘Yes!’—and with the 
feeling that I could thereby be a better 
man for my employer, for thus I become 
an active, intelligent and willing instru- 
| ment in coöperation, instead of an unin- 
telligent amd u unwilling tool. 


; “THE success of any business is gauged, 
generally speakıng, by its profits. 
There are two elements to an established 
business: the capital invested and the per- 
sonnel employed. Astablereturn to capital 
is as essential as is steady employment to 
the individual. Capital—mere money— 
has no brains and does not think. To the 
rsonnel of the business it is entrusted 
its owners, who do think; and what 
they think gauges their point of view as 
investors. 

“If the business is stable and certain, 
a low return is asked. If it is uncer- 
tain, a high return is asked. Nor can 
we change this. By revolutioh and an- 
archy we can wipe capital out, but with it 
go all rights to property of any kind, and 
even civilization itself. Therefore, we as 
individuals, unless we are anarchists, are 
interested in the success of the business 
by which we are employed. 

“It is difficult, however, to make the 
large mass of those who labor appreciate 
the truth of this. So something tangible 
and direct is necessary to bring about the 
individual interest so essential to the suc- 
cess of the business. Let us grant this 

rinciple, and we shall have taken the first 
ong step. With mutual confidence estab- 
lished I am certain that the way can be 
made clear." 

Meanwhile, Mr. Atterbury, minus a 
general's uniform, minus m Stars, 
and ribbons, is attending to his knitting, 
keeping the wheels of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad turning smoothly. And he is 
doing this by paying as much attention 
to the men as to the machinery. Neither 
his many war decorations, nor the honor- 
ary degrees bestowed on him by Yale and 
the University of Pennsylvania, have 
altered his innate democracy, his ability 

to pie men, his faculty for getting re- 
sults. 

Few leaders are so constituted that 
| they can command the confidence of both 
employers and workers, capital and labor. 
W. W. Atterbury is. 
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Salient Six 


Salient in Value—Salient in Service 


Built to prove worthy of the meaning of ‘‘Salient.” 


"TE tg salient lich The surpassing excellence of its qualities and features, 

is strikingly manifest its acts of performance, are proofs of its ‘‘Saliency.” 

or which catches the 

attention at once. In the Stephens Salient Six you enjoy luxurious com- 
Webster. fort combined with pride of the wonderfully attractive 


hand-built bodies—‘‘Salient Value.” 


The Stephens engine is more powerful and economical than any 
engine of equal size—delivering “Salient Service.” : 


The Stephens engine burns the lowest grade of fuel without lessened 
performance—"‘Salient Economy.” 


And that’s not all—for its great reserve power makes the Stephens 
a Salient road performer. 


It gives you speed, flexibility, hill-climbing ability, uie com- 
bined with beauty and comfort at their maximum. 


Altogether in one motor car—the Stephens Salient Six—you get a 
Salient Value and a Salient Service that gives the height of motor 
` car satisfaction to you. 


The Stephens Perfected Overhead-Valve 


i he werful and ical 
seca SE Us ales uan ra eaten Stephens Motor Works 
that the Stephens Salient Six has twice won 
the Los Angeles-Yosemite Economy Run. Moline Plow Company 
Moline, Illinois 


FACTORIES: FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


MORE POWER PER CHARGE MORE MILES PER GALLON 
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Let These Ten Keys 
Do Your Figure Work. 


i br figuring of the whole world is done with just 
10. There are but 10 numerals. 10 is plenty! 


And so Sundstrand does every variety of Siring Nite but 
10 keys. It needs no more! Consider what this 10-key 
ge means to you. The compact, logical arrangement 
of the keyboard promotes faster, easier ing. You 
operate just as you would write, one hand doing it all by 
the rapid touch system. It’s the natural way of figuring. 
Always accurate and dependable. Prints in plain sight. 
Small and compact, it can be easily carried to its work. 


Ask the Sundstrand man to point outthe exclusive features — 
howtomultiply beyondthenumberofcolumnsin the machine. 
Have him show you all'the savings the Sundstrand will make 
for you. Also you ehould see the booklet. It's decidedly 
worth while. A noteon your letterhead brings it immediately. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Factory and General Offices, 2502 Eleventh Street 
Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Sales Offices and Service Stations in principal cities 


FIGURING MACHINE 
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Is That Your 
Dummy-—And Is 
That You Hiding 

Behind It? 


(Continued from page 47) 


Why, I'll bet Bob could walk into the 
White House and sell the President a pair 
of overalls!” a 

Perhaps you looked glum, and said: 
"[ don't want to sell overalls to the 
President! He don't need 'em." 

But all the same, deep in your heart 
you were saying: “I suppose it's true. 
I'm not that kind. But Pin going where 


people don’t know that I’m bashful, and | 


it's up to me to keep them from finding 
it out. I won’t tell the folks here that I’m 
going to be different—but I will be!" 
Then you go to the city to begin work. 
And all the time, back in your conscious- 
ness, is the fear that you lack the quali- 
ties necessary for success. So what do 
you do? You try to create an artificial 


self, a sort of dummy, which you want | 


other people to believe is the real you. 
In manner, you try to be like Bob; and 
because it 1s not natural to you the 
imitation is probably a poor one. 
stead of having unconscious ease, you are 
self-conscious and aggressive. Because 
you are afraid of being too quiet, you 
ecome too talkative. In an effort to 
overcome shyness, you become obtrusive. 


HERE are countless thousands of 
men and women who are trying to 
hide their real selves behind some such 
dummy as this. And the motive is fear— 


a secret fear, sometimes even an un- | 


acknowledged one, of some fault or some 
limitation which they want to hide from 
others. You try to build up a figure of 
what you wish you were. And you are 
always fearing that people will see that 
it is a dummy, and that you, yourself, are 
something quite different. 

This artificial self is often created for 
us by our parents when we are children, 
and we go through life trying to live up 
to it. Perhaps you recall some man, 
whom you knew as a boy, whose mother 
was always describing him as ''such an 
interesting child." As a matter of fact, 
johnny was just an ordinary sort of kid 
who would have made a good grocer or 
butcher. But his mother declared he had 
“the most logical mind" and that “his 
reasoning powers were extraordinary." 

So Johnny's mother built a figure of 
him as a shining legal light which would 
set the world aflame. And Johnny fell 
for it. He grew up believing in this 
artificial figure of himself; and to-day 
he is a legal light, sure enough, but a 
mighty dim one, flickering feebly in a 
shabby office back in the old home town. 
His only real qualification for being a 
lawyer is a eod pair of lungs, and they 
would have been just as useful to him if 
he had become a huckster. 

I recall another case where the hand 
which constructed this artificial self, or 
dummy, was a mother’s. She is the 
social des in a town I know and is a 
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“The proudest moment of 
our lives had come!” 


“We sat before the fire place, Mary and I, with Betty perched 
on the arm of the big chair. It was our first evening in our own 
home! There were two glistening tears in Mary’s eyes, yet a smile 
was on her lips. I knew what she was thinking. 

“Five years before we had started bravely out together. The 
first month had taught us the old, old lesson that two cannot live 
as cheaply as one. I had left school in the grades to go to work 
and my all too thin pay envelope was a weekly reminder of my 
lack of training. In a year Betty came—three mouths to feed now. 
Meanwhile living costs were soaring. Only my salary and I were 
standing still. 

“Then one night Mary came to me. 
you go to school again—right here at home? 
hour or two after supper each night while I sew. 
one thing. You'll make good—I know you will.’ 

“Well, we talked it over and that very night I wrote to Scranton. A few 
days later I had taker up a course in the work I was in. It was surprising 
how rapidly the mysteries of our business became clear to me—took on a 
new fascination. In a little while an opening came, I was ready for it and 
was promoted—with an increase, Then I was advanced again. There was 
money enough to even lay a little aside. So it went, 

“And now the fondest dream of all has come true, We have a real home 
of our own with the little comforts and luxuries Mary had always longed for, 
a little place, as she says, that ‘Betty can be proud to grow up in.’ 

"[ look back now in pity at those [~~~ —— — 7 TEAR OUT HERE 
first blind stumbling years Each | 


‘Jim,’ she said, ‘why don’t 
You can put in an 
Learn to do some 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
, SCRANTON, PA 


evening after supper the doors of op- 
portunity had swung wide and I had 
passed them by. How grateful I am 
that Mary helped me to see that night 
the golden hours that lay within.” 


In city, town and country all over America 
there are men with happy families and 
prosperous homes because they let the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools come to 
them in the hours after supper and prepare 
them for bigger work at better pay More 
than two million men and women in the last 
28 years have advanced themselves through 
spare time study with the I. C. S. Over 
one hundred thousand right now are turning 
their evenings to profit. Hundreds are start- 
ing every day. 

You, too, can have the position you want 
in the work you like best. You can have a 
salary that will give your family the kind of 
a home, tbe comforts, the little luxuries that 
you would like them to have. Yes, you can! 
No matter what your age, your occupation, 
or your means—you can do it! 

All we ask is the chance to prove it. That's falr, 
isn't it? Then mark and mal! this coupon. There's 
no obligation and not a penny of cost. But it may be 
the most important step you ever took in your life. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 


dee 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 


Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common Sehool Fabjecta 
CIVIL SERVIC 
Railway Mat] Olerk 
AUTOMOBILEOPERATING 
Auto Repairing 


Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 


Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation | Spanish 
OHEMIST AGRICULTURE French 
Mathematics Poultry Raising §J Italian 
Name _ - = 
Present 
Occupation pa 
Street 
and No. — - —M 
City. Aas State... 
Canadians may send this ^oupon to 7-25-19 


International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 
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Beauty ~ Utili 
«TEPECÓ al clay phas, 


O matter how white, and clean, and 

sanitary, a kitchen sink looks when 

first installed, you will soon lose all pride 

in its appearance unless it is made of Solid 

Porcelain. No other material will withstand 

kitchensink treatmentand retain itssmooth, 
white, fresh, pride-inspiring appearance. 


Consider, too, the factor of sanitation. 
Where dirt can lodge and decay there is 
bound to result an element of danger, for 
often dishes are prepared for the table in 
the base of the sink— vegetables are washed 
in it. 


All-Clay "Tepeco" Plumbing 


is clay—through and through—covered with 
a glaze (or enamel) and fired or baked to 
a degree of hardness comparable to glass. 


It is this extreme hardness of surface that 
makes Tepeco All-Clay Porcelain Sinks so 
sanitary. Dirt finds no place of lodgment, 
even after years of use. A dampened cloth 
removes any trace of soil. Nor can Tepeco 
Sinks be discolored by vegetable or fruit 
stains. 


You need never worry about metal to rust, 
for even should the glaze become fractured, 
and it would take a very severe blow to 
cause even the smallest chipping, the solid 
clay body lies beneath and damage can go 
no further. 


The same virtues that apply to Tepeco 
Sinks are equally applicable to the entire 
line of bathtubs, lavatories, laundry tubs, 
water closets, etc. “Tepeco” ware is the 
most economical plumbing investment you 
can make, despite a slightly higher initial 
price. 
If you intend to build or renovate your 


bathroom, be sure to write for owr in- 
structive book “Bathrooms of Character.” 


TheT RENTON POTTERIES CO. 


Trenton, New Jersey 
Makers of the Silent Si-wel-clo Closet 


woman of real force and ability. But she 
has a daughter who is about as common- 
place a girl as you can imagine. She is 
just plain ordinary, neither beautiful, 
nor talented, nor eed in any way to 
repeat her mother’s success in society. 

But from the time she could under- 
stand anything at all, that girl has been 
fed on the idea that she was the leader in 
her set. When she was a child, her 
parties were the ones all the other chil- 
dren yearned to attend. Later, it was a 
sort of subtle distinction for a boy to be 
asked to Sunday-night suppers at the 
Blanks’ house. Her coming-out dance 
was the talk of the town. Her house- 
guet always get long notices in the local 
paper. And every move she makes is 
ela mately chronicled there. 

The result is that her absolutely com- 
monplace self is hidden behind this 


| fake personage. She dure an ordinary 
| girl, who might have 


eveloped into a 
nice, sensible woman if she had been 
allowed to grow up naturally. As it is, 
she is arrogant, conceited, and super- 
ficial. I often wonder if she suspects that 
she is a; sham and would like to push 
her dummy aside and see what would 
happen. e of these days some man 
will marry her for what he thinks she is, 
and then there may be trouble for both. 
I have known other women who hid 
behind a dummy intentionally, because 
they were afraid their real selves lacked 
the qualities they thought necessary for 
social success. ho you ever watched 
the women in the receiving line at a 
party, and noticed how few of them were 
simple and genuine in manner? They are 
afraid that their natural selves will not 
be charming and fascinating, so they 
assume an artificial gayety, laugh im- 
moderately, talk in an affected tone. 
Fear is at the bottom of it, fear that 
they will be overlooked, fear that people 
will think they are not making an im- 
pression. And watch the girls in a ball- 
room, and see how many of them show 
signs of the lurking fear that they may 
be considered wallflowers. It is rather 
pathetic to see their tense young faces, 
to watch the forced smiles when they sit 
through a dance alone—for they must 
smile, because they are afraid people will 
know they are unhappy at being passed by. 


GO back to the man who is afraid 
of himself in business—a fear which 
is far more common than you realize. 
You remember that Stonewall Jackson, 
the great Confederate general, said: 
"Never take counsel of your fears." A 


| good saying, that, and yet not altogether 
|a wise one. For although you should 


admit fear to your council-chamber and 
let him have his say, if you listen only to 
him, you are a fool and a coward. 

Fear is sometimes your friend. There- 
fore, listen to him. Fear of being kept 
away from your work may lead you to 
careful about exposing yourself to sick- 
ness. Fear of a break own may cause 
you to take a needed vacation. Fear of 
losing your savings will make you choose 
your investments wisely. Fear of dis- 
honor will make you cautious about your 
dealings with others. 

So, you see, fear may be a good and 

rudent adviser. But what General 
Tackson probably meant is that you 
should not allow ae to rule the meeting. 


‘Beauty 


There is a delightful Engtil 
feeling about this simple, home 
like interior, which is in perfecti F 
agreement with the English ex 
terior showen beneath it. 


The simplicity of Colonial 
lines distinguishes this home. 1t 
has the same floor-plans as the 
other houses on this page. 


EALLY beautiful woodwork at 
reasonable cost has long been a 
cherished dream of home builders. 


One could get good woodwork 
honest wood and excellent workman 
ship—at a fair price. But to finish a 
home in woodwork architecturally 
true to some period or expression re 
quired the services of an architect to 
work out every detail of that wood- 
work. This dua. it was necessary 
for some manufacturer to produce 
that woodwork to order. 


No wonder beautiful homes used 
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and Econo 
in Curtis Wood 


This five-room English cottage is built for comfort, and 


my Meet 


work 


most pronounced 


Doors and 


Entrances 
Windows 
Stairways Porches 
Interior Trim Shutters 


Window and Door Frames 
Built-in Furniture 
Exterior Woodwork 


In the development of thi 
house the Southern feeling à 


Wall Paneling 
Dining Alcovea 


to be expensive. 
We made good general woodwork 


follotes the best traditions of English construction. If you 
prefer, the same floor-plans can be developed 1n one of the 
other architectural expressions illustrated. 


and we made some of the special kind. 
Our ambition was to make the special kind 
for every home builder. It seemed tnat only 
in one way could the special kind of sood 
work be put within the reach of all—that 
way is through standardization. 

We standardized Curtis Woodwork from 
designs made by one of America's fore- 
most architects. Standardization thus be- 
gomes the means through which you can 
have, at reasonable cost, the woodwork of 
your desire. 

Curtis Woodwork is true to four archi- 
tectural expressions—Colonial, English, 
Southern, and Western. Curtis Woodwork 
in these four expressions is available at 
any Curtis dealer's. 

Your arcnitect can use these Curtis 
standard sizes and designs in planning 
your home. He can save his time and 
your money by doing so. Nor will he 


C 


URTI 


sacrifice one single note of individuality 
either in his work or in your home. 


If you cannot consult an architect, you 
can build your home from Curtis plans, 
which your lumber dealer can obtain for 
you. These Curtis homes—of from three 
to eight rooms—were planned and de- 
signed by Trowbridge & Ackerman, New 
York architects, who designed also all 
the Curtis Woodwork now within the 
reach of all. 


Ask your lumber dealer about Curtis 
Woodwork. It will be supplied through 
him when you build. Ask him to obtain 
for you, free, a portfolio of “Better Built 
Homes;" or send the coupon below, with 
25 cents in postage, and the portfolio you 
name will be sent direct. Ask for portfelio 
No. VI, if you are interested in homes of 
3, 4, and 5 rooms; portíolio No. VII, if in 


e, 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home'* 


, This friendly-looking kouse carries out the 
lines of the Western expression. 


homes of 6, 7, and 8 rooms. Each portfolio 
contains illustrations of the exteriors, in- 
teriors and floor-plans, with complete 
descriptions of thirty-two homes. Begin 
now to start action on realizing your dreams 
of a home of your own. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3073-4073 S. Second Street Clinton, lowa 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Wausau, Wis. Clinton, Iowa 
Detroit Topeka, Kan. Dayton, Ohio 
Lincoln, Neb. Minneapolis Chicago 
Sioux City, Iowa 

Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Baltimore 
The makers of CUKT1S Woodwork guarantee complete 
satisfaction to its users. 


“We're not satisfied unless you are" 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3073-4073 S. Second Street 
Clinton, lowa 


Portfolio of Better Buit Homes, 
Voi. Vi (3, 4, 5 room houses). 25c. 


Forticiio of Better Bust Homes, 
Foi. VII (6,7, 8room houses), 25c. 


(Please check the one you wish.) 


Name....... MEAD DUS Facti Tea ease! ee: 2: 
Sireit:or RF. D. oes eere asa rer or 
TORR ica doxescaysesasaketes State..... et 


Enciosed find... .cents in stamps, for which please send me 
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HAT is more invigorating than a walk or drive 
on a crisp, clear day in early spring, when sharp winds 
bring a ruddy color to one's face, and stimulate the 


joy of living. 
M h Wh d But these same keen winds produce other effects. They 
roughen and chap tender skin,—they catch up little par- 
ar C. in S ticles of dust and lodge them in the tiny pores of the face, 
and i and trouble results. The natural oil of the skin combines 


with the dust and the complexion becomes blotched, 


the Complexion resi me. 
Prevent these conditions—help to keep your skin clear, 
healthy and soft, by cleansing it with RESINOL SOAP. 
Let the pure, refreshing lather sink into the pores and rid 
them of lurking impurities. 


But Resinol Soap is not only for those annoyed by com- 
plexion defects. It has been for years a favorite among 
women for daily use in the toilet and bath. 


Sold by all druggists and at toilet goods counters. 
Let us send you a trial size cake. Dept. 2-G, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 5 


RESINOL SHAVING STICK gives a 
creamy, non-drying lather which is "ue 
alone sufficient to warrant its adoption by the discriminating man. 
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For unless you keep him in his proper 
place, he is a good deal of a bully, and 
his rule is the most paralyzing of all rules. 

Don't let him be your boss. Don't let 
him whisper to you that you never can 
win out on your own “front;” that what 
you need is a dummy to hide behind. Be 
yourself, but be your best self! Take your 
own qualities and use them to the utmost. 

If the boy I spoke of—the boy Jim who 
tried to imitate his brother Bob—had 
done that, he would have succeeded 
better standing in his own shoes than in 
borrowed ones. What if hewas quiet and no 

eat talker? I believe that J. Pierpont 

organ was not a chatterbox. I seem to 
recall that various other successful men 
were quite the opposite of garrulous. 

Suppose they had been afraid of that 
trait in themselves and had put their 
time, thought, and energy into creating 
a: dummy self, modeled after somebody 
who had the qualities they lacked. Sup- 

se that Abraham Lincoln had said to 

imself when he was going to meet 
Douglas in debate: 

“I lack the uper and grace and 
cultivated manner of Douglas. That is 
my weak point and I must keep people 
from seeing it." 

And ih that fear of himself in mind, 
suppose he had tried to make himself into 
an imitation of his opponent. Not only 
for that one time, but for his whole life. 
What would he have been? A nonde- 
script—certainly not a Douglas. And the 
Lincoln who is an immortal figure in 
history would have lived and died behind 
an artificia creation not worthy to be 
remembered. 

One of our modern poets expressed a 
universal truth when he wroté: 

“I am the fear that frightens me." 

If you want absurd examples of this 
fear of yourself just remember the time 

u made your first call on a girl. Your 
heart was in your mouth, your knees felt 
curiously shaky, your hand was so cold 
that you hated to have her touch it. 
Why were you in this parlous state? 
The girl would not do you any bodily 
injury? You knew that. Even her 
father—you had to go into the sitting- 
room and say “Good evening" to him— 
was not likely to do more than regard 
you with an amused twinkle in his eye. 

'Then what were you afraid of? Well, 
you were afraid je wouldn't make a 
good impression, first, on the girl herself; 
next, on her parents, who, you thought, 
would be listening to every word they 
could catch; and, finally, on yourself— 
for we are always more or less playing up 
to ourselves, trying to make ourselves 
think that we are the things we want to be. 


JET us suppose that you are to be a 
guest at a dinner party. I think I am 
safe in saying that the vopermost 
thought in your mind is not whether 
there will be things to eat, and 
people who will interest and entertain 
u, but whether you will make a good 

impression. 
erhaps you have not been much 
sought after as a dinner guest, but you 
have an acquaintance who is always in 
demand, and you try to anal his 

of him: “Oh, l 


success. People sa et’s 


have So-and-so! He's such good com- | 


pany." You know they say this about him, 
and you want them to say it about you. 


Qhen 


—and merriment abounds, 
then come the happiest 
sweets of all— Nasisco Sugar 
Wafers. A welcome always 
awaits them with their deli- 
cate outer strips and delicious 
creamy filling. 


It's a case of sweets with the 
sweet when you serve Ramona 
and Anora Sugar Wafers with 
Nasisco. Together they offer 
analluring combination of ravish- 
ing flavors that will charm the 
most indifferent palate. 


The wise hostess knows the 
peace-of-mind that comes of 
having on hand a supply of these 
ready-to-serve tid-bits. 


Sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark pac&age. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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How two girls transformed the 
living room 


transformed the living room! 
Margery applied a thin, translucent coat of Old English 
Wax to the floor, giving it a wonderful, subdued lustre, full 


months—and joy!—be easy to dust! 


the fine wood. Smooth as silk and hard as glass, nothing can 


through it. 
What it costs to ‘“‘do over" your floors 


most inexpensive method of rejuvenating floors. 
room 14x18, or 252 square feet. 

Varnished, shellaced or waxed floor in fair condition 

1 pint Old English Wax............ ee ceee cence ees $0.75 


Try Old English 1 pint Old English Brightener...................... .70 
: $1.45 
Wax for (While only the Waz is necessary, better results are obtained 
Furniture Table Tops if the floor is first cleaned and polished with Brightener.) 
H Varnished, shellaced or waxed floor in bad condi 
Woodwork Pianos 1 gallon Var-ni-go Varnish Remover ............... 
Linoleum Leather Goods pounds Boyle's Paste Wood Filler..... 


(These prices for U. S. only) 


You can easily do this work yourself, or your servant or “handy man” 
can doit And you can use the floor the same day you wax it A it 
ax. 


dries almost immediately. Complete instructions on every can of 


For free booklet or special advice, address THE A. S. BOYLE CO.. 
* 1603 Dana Ave., 


cinnati, O. 


ED Xu, 
Given away! 
One pint can Old English Wax to purchasers of If not obtainable at your paint, hardware, drug, 
Old English Waxer and Polisher—the new device house furnishing or department store; remit t gi; 
that makes the polishing of floors as simple and DE BN CER I TOS Polisher and. Wax, párċel 


l 
post, prepaid. Price, east of Denver, $3.50; Denver 
casy as dusting them with a mop. and west, $4.00. 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 


1603 Dana Ave. Cincinnati, O. 


COUPLE of hours’ work after school while mother 
was down town, and Margery and Helen simply 


of soft lights and reflections, and Helen with cloth in one 
hand and the little can of wax in the other, gave the furni- 
ture that “hand rubbed”? appearance that will last for 


For there’s nothing in Old English Wax to collect dirt and darken 


et 
It's impervious to heel marks, hot water, or grease. And it 
brings out all the beauty of thegrain of the wood in addition to protecting it. 


Many people are surprised to learn that Old English Wax offers the 
i ake as an example a 


But you don't think you are good 
company! Ever since you were a kid 
your sisters have laughed at your awk- 
wardness. Once, when you were fourteen, 
you spilled a cup of boiling coffee on a 
girl's frock at a party; and for years after 
that you want by the nickname of *Hot- 
stuff Bill" You never have forgotten 
that boyhood episode—and you think 
everybody else remembers it. 

The result is that you are intensel 
self-conscious, and would rather toy wih 
a loaded hand grenade than have to reach 
around your glass of water and pass the 
salted nuts at a dinner party. Of course 
you can’t be “good company" when 
you are in that state of mind. You are 
possessed with a fear of your own awk- 
wardness. You have let the memory of a 
foolish little accident, which in one way 
or another probably happens to a million 
people every week, set itself up in your 
mind and become an absolute ruler. 


I AM taking examples of this inner 
fear absolutely at random; but I believe 
that most of my readers can duplicate 
them, either in their own personal ex- 

rience or in their observation of others. 

ere is another: A business acquaintance 
was telling me the other day of a young 
man in his organization. Let us call my 
friend Brown, and the young man Jones. 
Brown knows that I am something of 
a psychologist and wanted my expla- 
nation of the case. 

“This young Jones,” he said, “is not 
in my department, yet every little while 
I get,a memorandum from him setting 
forth some suggestion for my branch of 
the business. fan the sales manager, you 
know, and he is in the manufacturing 
end. How do you account for it? 

“Are his suggestions good?" I asked. 

"No," he declared; "I've never fol- 
lowed one of them." 

“Ts he a success where he is?" 

“T believe his boss thinks he's a good 
man." 

“Then it isn't because he's not doing 
well there and feels that he would be 
better off in the selling end of the busi- 
ness?" [ asked. 

“No, he doesn't want to change." 

"Perhaps you've noticed his work and 

raised it. He may be trying to show 

is gratitude." 

"On the contrarv, I once told his boss 
that I didn't think much of him. And 
the man joked the youngster about it. 
Told him that ‘Brown was from Missouri 
and had to be shown.’ 

“Oh!” I said. “Would you have any 
influence if there was a question of keep- 
ing or firing him? ” 

“Well—I’m a director." 

“I think the thing is clear enough," I 
said. "He is afraid that he hasn't 'sold 
himself’ to you, and he is trying to do it. 
He wants to make you think he is a 
wonderful chap, full 'of initiative and 
bright ideas." 

Brown stared at me. 

“I wonder if you're right!" he said. 
"Well, he doesn't get himself anywhere 


| with those tactics. There's room in his own 


job for all the initiative any one man has." 
As I see it, young Jones is simply a 
case of fear of one’s self. At some time or 


| other, he got it into his head that he 


lacked initiative. Maybe he really did. 
At any rate, that is his secret; and when he 
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Mr. Buator 


Office Manazer 


"Roys1" operating tent follows ? 


My report of the 
1. In addition to straight office work, I have 
for the past wook taken direct machine dictation 
for «t least an hour dai ic 
has not jammed or skipped 
more for speed than any time 


« On Specification work th 3 
s »VHe sixth carbor has 
pasan uniformly good. The :typebars gaanar 
per very sharply, so that the impressio f 
clear-cut, : Ries 


Branches and Agencies the. World Over 


AL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. fef "European Office: 
Ros Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, XY 75 Queen Victoria Street London, B.C. 
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Your Word! 


Your letterhead is responsible 
for carrying not only your words 
but your word—that sign of good 
faith known as your signature 
and legally regarded as a part 
of yourself. 

Systems Bond is worthy of any 
man's hand —fit to bear the 
word of the best. It has the feel 
—the crackle—the body. It is 
tough in fibre and pleasing in 
texture. Itis a quality bond, but 
a business man's bond. And it 
sells at a business man's price. 


the unvarying bond paper 


office forms. It is available 
everywhere. All printers know 
it. Your printer can get it. 
Ask him also to obtain for you 
free our book, “The Modern 
Manufacture of Writing Paper,” 
of interest and value to every 
paper buyer. 

Systems Bond is the standard 
bearer of a comprehensive 
group of papers—a grade for 
every Bond and Ledger need— 
all produced under the same 
advantageous conditions — and 


Pilgrim, Transcript, Atlantic 


Standardize on Systems— ® including the well known 


` —for your letterheads and 


and Manifest marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


SYSTEMS BOND 


"The'Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 


Me 
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found that Brown hadn't a high opinion 
of him, he immediately tried to set up a 
dummy self, a self'so full of “pep” and 
ideas that one department is too limited a 
field for it. He thinks Brown will say: 

“By George! but that young fellow is 
a live one! Hes a comer, all right!" 

And he overdoes the matter. Which is 
precisely what most of us do when we 
try to set up a dummy and hide our real 
selves behind it. : 


se ELL,” you say, “what shall I do? 
If I know I have weak points, 
shouldn't I try to hide them? Wouldn't 
it be a good thing to set up this dummy, 
as you call it, and keep people from find- 
jk out my weakness?” f 
mphatically, no! That is the wrong 
way to meet the situation. Faking never 
pays. And if you pretend you are some- 
thing you are not, it is a fake. Your own 
ualities are your stock in the business of 
life. You didn't choose them, and you 
may wish they were different. But they 
are yours, and you have got to handle 
them. However, you can choose the best 
of them to put in your show window; and 
you can improve them and display them 
to the best advantage. 

'Take the case of a man who thinks he 
is too quiet to be a good salesman. In- 
stead of being afraid of that trait, he can 
get fine results from using it. One of the 
most popular and successful men I know 
is so quiet that his friends call him 
“William the Silent.” The quiet man is 
usually a good listener—and that is a 
passport to most people’s liking. — 

Instead of trying to set up an artificial 
dummy of yourself as a good talker, 
think of the other man, be interested in 
him, draw him out with questions, let 
him do the talking, and let him find you 
listening with a concentraced attention 
which will certainly gratify him. If you 
believe in the thing you are trying to 
sell, study it instead of yourself. Get a 
few definite ideas firmly in your mind 
about why you believe in it. To say a 
few things, clearly and with conviction, 
makes a greater impression on most 
people than an hour of “hot air” talk, 
no matter how entertaining the hot air 


may be. 

T he trouble with these secret fears is 
that they make us self-conscious. Self- 
consciousness can become an actual dis- 
ease, or, at least, it can produce a con- 
dition which results in disease. The fear 
of ourselves makes us uncertain in action, 
timid in decision, and prevents us from 
concentrating on whatever we have to do. 
'The result is worry, which disturbs di- 
gestion and other functions. 

In its extreme form, this fear of self 
may result in the nervous troubles with 
which the student of mental hygiene 
becomes familiar: morbid shrinking from 
meeting, or even seeing, other people; 
curious obsessions of various kinds; 
melancholia and nervous breakdown. 
'The sanitariums are full of people who 
are there simply because they let some 


+ 
fear get the upper hand in their minds. | 
Don’t think of the things you are not. 
Think of what you are, and see how | 
you can make the most of your natural | 
self. And don’t think too much about | 
yourself anyway. The best way to use 
your mind is objectively, not subjectively. 
That is, think about the outside world. 
Get interested in other people. Study 
them. Enrich your life by observation. 
And the curious part of it is that self- | 
development will surely follow. Nothing | 
in nature grows by feeding on itself. 
ust think that over and see how true it is. 
The growth of character is no exception. 
And the way to make your character 
grow is to open your mind to outside 
influences, to watch other men, to be 
interested in them. To do this, with 
sincerity, will react on you without | 
conscious effort on your part. The mind 
is a good deal like a plant. It instinctively 
takes the food it needs. But you must 
not be continually pulling it up, or tear- 
ing it to pieces, to find out what is going 
on. That is what we call “morbid intro- 
spection." | 
It is quite different from the examina- | 
tion of your acts. We ought to watch 
those carefully. We ought to face definite 
issues squarely, and think over what we 
are to do, or not do. But it is not wise to 
be always analyzing our “souls.” To act 
honestly in a single instance, for example, 
will have more real effect on your char- 
acter than any amount of introspective 
wondering whether you are honest, or 
fearing that you are not. 


It IS the same way with other things. 
You are afraid you lack initiative, and 
you let that fear paralyze you. If you 
will stop dwelling on the fear, and will 
fill your mind with thoughts of your 
work, the first thing you know you will 
actually be having impulses to do things, 
you will see opportunities to make im- 
provements. In short, you will be likely 
to develop initiative naturally. The 
trouble with young Jones was that he 
tried to do it artificially, because he was 
afraid of himself and of Brown. 

I want to make it clear that I am not 
saying you shouldn't try to overcome 
faults, or even weaknesses. But do it 
squarely and honestly. And instead of 
being afraid of the trait^which troubles 
you, make it serve you. Suppose you have 
a quick temper, for example. There are 
some very good qualities involved in a 
quick temper. The man or woman who 
has it is alert, eager, responsive. The 
thing for you to do is to realize that you 
have these good qualities, but that you 
are misdirecting them. 

I could go on indefinitely taking up 
these different secret fears. But the modus | 
operandi would be the same in each case. | 
Don't be afraid of them—make use of | 
them. Don't be too introspective. Think | - 
about other people; don't wonder and | 
agonize about yourself. Develop your | 
own character; donte set up a dummy and 
try to hide behind it. 


“TAKE a Census of Your Microbes” is the title of an un- 


usual contribution next month. 


In this article a famous sur- 


geon explains how indulgence in envy, jealousy, grief, worry, 
and all other forms of unhappiness, is a direct cause of ill 
health. He gives many rules for improving personal efficiency. | 
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You Cannot Bluff the Camera 


sometimes made when the sitter himself 
does not know what is being done. An ex- 
ample of this in my own studio was that of 
the universally beloved Joe Jefferson, 
whose “ Rip Van Winkle” is still a mem- 
ory to make people smile. Mr. Jefferson 
had never succeeded in getting a picture 
of himself that satisfied his friends and, 
with his past experiences of failure to dis- 
courage him, was bored with the whole 
affair. One day he came to our studio. He 
wanted to get it through with as soon as 
possible andi be gone. 

I made my arrangements beforehand, 
and when he came, sat down beside him 
and began to talk of one thing and 
another—just the ordinary chat of two 
men at home or in the club. He did not 
see the camera pointed at him. For a 
moment he even forgot where he was, or 
what he had come for. Finally he looked 
around. 

“This is very pleasant," he said; “but 
we ought to be getting down to business. 
1 came here to have my picture taken.” 

“We've taken it,” I replied. 

“What?” he cried. “W i 


by which future generations wil 
tfe man who brought so much good cheer 
ne the lives of their fathers and grand- 
fathers. 


A SUCCESSFUL picture of a child is 
a distinct triumph. It not only 
delights the heart of the parent but of 
the photographer as well. For nothing is 
more appealing than the expression on 
a child's face when he is unconscious of 
himself. 

But too often parents or nurses make 
it extremely hard for a photographer to 
obtain such a picture. They tell the 
child that he is ‘‘going to have his picture 
taken." They dress him up, get him 
excited, and he comes to the gallery 
breathless or frightened, or full of the 
idea that he is going to be the center of 
the stage. 

Now a child likes to be the center of 
the stage. He is also a poser. He thinks 
he must live up to ii eal Thss is 
particularly true of little girls, who will ape 
the manner and expressions of grown-ups. 

So there is the child in front of the 
camera. This is his great event; he has 
been prepared for it at home; now he is 
thinking about himself, and the task of 
the photographer is to get him to think of 
something else. 

Fortunately, it is not often a hard 
thing to do. I sometimes accomplish it 
by talking of other children, for children 
are always interested :n one another. 
“I have a little boy (or a little girl) at 
home just about your size," I say. Or. 
*] know a little girl or boy who does such 
and such a thing every morning." 

Nine times out of ten the child's ex- 
pression changes. His interest is pro- 
jected to something outside himself. His 
mind is on that other child, and he has 
that sense of wonder, of eagerness con- 
cerning the unknown, which all children 


(Continued from page 43) 


feel; and consequently he has that ex- 
pression of wonder and interest which we 
all love to see on his face. 

Or sometimes the mention of an animal 
will do it. Every boy has a dog, or wants 
one. Ask him if he has a dog at home, 
and see his face light up with pleasure if 
he has one, or, if he hasn't, with the 
anticipated pleasure of owning one. 

Now is the time to "snap" the child. 
Now is the time to record what he is 
thinking about. For the camera is in a 
sense a mind reader. It gets you as you 
are—at the moment. But since it is 
at the moment, it is therefore important 
that the moment be your best one. 


NEARLY everyone has a certain time 
of day when he is at his best. This 
is not always early in the morning, for 
some people wake up tired, but grow 
bnghter as the day advances. 

your brightest time of day and make 
your appointment accordingly. For re- 
member that you cannot "bluff" the 
camera. If you are tired, the weariness 
will show in your eyes; if you hold u 
your head with effort, the camera will 
record that effort. 

If you are a woman, and do not wish 
to have your picture taken often, do not 
wear extreme styles. The mutton-leg 
sleeve of half a generation ago, the high 

mpadour and hats tilted precariopsly 
orward of a little later period make the 
picture out of date once these styles have 

assed. Black or dark colors, and simple 
hiner are best for stout women. if the 
portrait is to be a simple “head and 
shoulders,” evening dress is good. 

With men styles do not play so im- 
portant a part, for men's fashions do not 
change as radically as women's. Clothes 
of some dark material, and clothes with- 
out lines or stripes, are ; in the man, 
however inconspicuous these lines or 
stripes may be. For the camera plays 
queer tricks with colors. Some time ago 
we took a picture of Colonel Langhorne of 
Virginia, father of the famous Langhorne 
sisters, celebrated for their beauty and 
brillant marriages. The colonel wore a 
suit of clothes with a check so incon- 
spicuous as to be almost unnoticeable. 

ut the photograph showed him up in an 
apparently gaudy checked suit, far more 
fitting to the professional gambler than 
to the conservative gentleman he was. 
Of course the picture had to be discarded. 
Also, an almost invisible stripe in a suit 
worn by Mr. Frick turned out in the 
photograph to be glaring white stripes, 
which rendered undesirable an otherwise 
excellent photograph. 

However, | ought to say that you need 
not bother about your clothes any more. 
Recentinventions have enabled the camera 
to record stripes and checks as the eye 
sees them. lhat i, if they are incon- 
spicuous to the eye, they will be in- 
conspicuous to the camera. 

The question of full face or profile is 
one for you to decide, after consultation 
with the photographer, perhaps, or after 
a negative or two has been taken. It is 


said that nature gave us our profiles, 
and that we ourselves make our fi 
faces. That is, our character affects our 
full face, putting into it lines of de- 
termination or of slackness, of kindliness 
or of hardness, lines which do not show 
when only the profile is taken. If nature 
has been kind to you, therefore, you may 
consider the profile; if you have been 
kind to yourself (and to others) then the 
full face may be the more desirable. 

A receding chin or forehead will of 
course show up in profile, and may not 
do you justice. For a receding chin is 
not necessarily a sign of a weak or vacil- 
lating character, nor is å receding fore- 
head necessarily an indication of a low 
order of intellect, though people believe 
that they are. Ás a matter of fact, many 
people whose faces are not strong in the 
accepted sense have a liveliness of ex- 
pression, an indomitable spirit. in the 
eyes, which indicate more force and 
greater strength of character than the 
conventionally prominent chin or iron jaw. 


BUT a man naturally wants his picture 
to do him justice; and because of 
people's preconceptions, a profile may not 

o this. No just picture should call 
attention to those things about il.» face 
that are not pleasing. For instance, not 
many men like to be bald. Baldness dces 
not do them justice; it is a mere incident. 
Therefore a picture which, because of the 
arrangement of light, calls attention to 
this baldness, is not fair. 

Likewise, if a person has big or out- 
standing ears, it 1s an injustice to place 
him in front of a light background which 
will bring this fact out. His wife sees 
other Hanes in him besides these ears; 
if he is a lovable man, she does not see 
them at all. A dark background that will 
bring out the genial face, and throw into 
shadow the prominent ears, is oniy fair 
to the man and to those who want a 
piccure of him. But the really striking 
feature, the feature that shows personal- 
ity, should be prominent. In Mr. Mor- 
gan's case it was his eyes; they were like 
iamonds. A competent picture of Mr. 
Morgan must, therefore, show those eyes. 
You should see them first in the picture, 
just as you saw them first.in the man. 

After all, then, what is a good picture? 
I think I have already indicated. It is 
not a matter of technique; every good 
photographer knows the technique of his 
trade, and to say that a picture is good 
technically is to damn it with faint praise. 

I doubt if you can leave it to your own 
judgment altogether as to what 1s a 
picture of you. Most frequently the 
protograph which a man picks out for 

imself is not the one his wife wants. 
In fact, you do not know very well how 
you look to others; and since the picture 
s intended for others rather than for 
yourself, others must'decide. 

A good picture is one about which 
your wife or your husband, as the case 
may be, or your children, or anyone who 
cares for you, can say: 

“I love that picture!" 
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PES a Shampooing is what makes beau- 
tiful hair. It brings out all the real life, 
lustre, natural wave and color, and makes 
it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Your hair simply needs frequent and reg- 
ular washing to keep it beautiful, but it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. 
The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 
This is why leading motion picture stars, the- 
atrical péople and discriminating women use 
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This clear, pure and entirely grease- 
less product cannot possibly injure, 
and does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle no matter how often 
you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls wil 
cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
Simply moisten the hair with water 
andrubitin. Itmakes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses 
out -— removing every particle 
of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. 

The hair dries quickly and evenly, 

and has the appearance of being much 

thicker and heavier than it is. It 

leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine 

and silky, bright, fresh looking and fa 
fluffy, wavy and easy to many, EN. 
You can get WATKINS MULSIFIED CO- [2 
COANUT OIL SHAMPOO at any dmg [UAE 
tore. A four ounce bottle should f 4% 
ast for months. 
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Reduce Present High Building Costs 


A DELIGHTFUL HOME 
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abor umber 
Waste W t Waste 
Save the Waste and Reduce the Cost -The Aladdin System scien- 
tifically prepares the materials and conserves the labor. You can 
save 187; on the cost of the lumber and 30% on the cost of the labor. 
The pictures at the right tell the story of scientific preparation and handling 
of materials, and the efficient conservation and direction of the labor, 
The Lumber that’s Wasted Costs Just as Much 
Four Mills—Four Offces as the Lumber that's Used— The only possible way 
to reduce present high prices of lumber and labor is to 
save the usual waste. The Aladdin System prepares 
all the lumber in our mills ready to be nailed lace, 
Waste of lumber is reduced to less e of 
labor is reduced 30%. One man will do in six days, 
with Aladdin Materials, what it requires ten days to 
accomplish without Aladdin's System, The book, 
“Aladdin Homes" sent free to prospective builders, explains this com- 
pletely and thoroughly. 


Greatest Distributing System of Lumber in the World 


Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped direct from the Aladdin 
Company's own mills in Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina and Oregon. 
Wherever you live, Aladdin houses come to you in a straight line from the 
nearest timber region. 

Aladdin's National Homebuilding Service means shorter routes, quicker 
gaver and lower freight rates for builders in every part of the U. 8. 
Three days to a week are saved in ipae reaching destination. Com- 

tained in connection with each mill 


— 


plete Sales and Business Offices are ma; 


Dollar-a-Knot 20 ft. of Lumber From Aladdin Houses 
‘Guarantee a 16 ft. Board Complete 


Aleddin's Dollar-a-Knot Guar- The Aleddin System of Home — Aladdin houses are out- 
ls Proof of High Quality, pending has heen practicing for 14 to-fit as follows: Lumber, 
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forest, is the kind that Aladdin learned during the war—the and insido finish, doors, 
houses are made of. This is erb elimination of waste of lumber and à hing! 

danced by our famons Dollara-Kuct labur. The Aleddin Book explains pore haté lath and 
guarantee which has bow been im this yetem thoroughly, shows how , ware, 

effect for over four ‘The same 2) feet of lumber is cut frome 10 nails, paints, varnishes. Bend. 
grads, the bert, la furnished fur the ft board. Send for the interesting today for a copy of the book, 
small as for tbe large bvuses. book “Aladdin Homes" No. 265. “Aladdin Homes" No. 265, 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 


(* VEN prehistoric man felt 


the value of Time. 


He knotted a grass rope— 


set it afire. The slowly creep- 
ing sparks marked Time's swift 
flight. 
A crude device—yet it 
brought a vague new sense of 
.control — a foretaste of the 
satisfaction modern man finds 
in working to schedule. 


B Ogin 


Down through the ages, 
man's realization of the value 
of Time has steadily grown. 
'The world's time-meters have 
developed amazingly. 


But to the creative instinct 
of this low-browed troglodyte 
we owe man's first upward step 
toward the marvelous time- 
pieces of today— 


“I Never Could Have Married Anybody Else," by CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER 141 


Anybody Else" 


(Continued from page r3) 


you sure that you want me to return it?" 

She only nodded, because the door 
opened on Mary with the breakfast. 

It was a relief to Elizabeth that day to 
find that her father was lunching with the 
dean. Her mother, looking at her anx- 
iously, asked if she had slept, and the 
girl answered that the bright moon had 
made her wakeful. When she came home 
at night she was surprised to find the 
iae there before her. He called to 

er from the sitting-room as she started 
up the stairs. 

"Will you come here, my dear? Your 
mother is at Mrs. Maynard's, and I want 
to speak to you before she comes. I— 
returned your ring, Elizabeth." 

She hesitated in the doorway. “Thank 
you, Father. What do you want to say?” 

“There is a good deal to say. You 
surely can’t expect to break your engage- 
ment to a fine fellow like Aldrich, and 
give your parents no reason for the act.” 

The girl flushed. ‘“‘Couldn’t you trust 


me? I haven't done it lightly, Father, 
and—I love him. I shall never marry 
anybody else.” 


er father’s stern mouth relaxed into 
a smile. ‘That is an old, old statement, 
Betty. I remember making it once my- 
self, when your mother was hard-hearted; 
and Barry— 

“Did he—take the ring?” 

The words escaped her in a breathless 
rush; and stooping down she stretched 
her cold hands to the blaze. 

“He took it—temporarily. He is ver 
much cut up, my dear, and unhappy. He 
thinks you have given him no adequate 
reason for such a step—and I must say 
that I agree with him.” 

“He—he told you?” 

“He told me as little as he could; but 
you know, daughter, that I am rather 
quick to grasp things. I gather that 
marriage as you have viewed it close at 
hand, seems—disappointing?” 


IS voice sounded a little hard, and 

tears sprang to her eyes. “Oh, it’s 
not that!” she cried passionately. “One 
would expect disappointments of course, 
and sacrifices. But I haven’t a mind like 
Barry’s, Father. I couldn’t keep pace 
with him; and the time would come when 
I couldn’t bear the hurt of it.” 

“But, my dear! a man doesn’t eternally 
talk shop! Do you imagine that, after 
teaching chemistry all day, Barry would 
wish to pursue the subject in the evening?” 

"Perhaps not—but there'd be times 
when friends would come to see him and 
talk over my head. Do you remember the 
night Professor and Mrs. Alden dined 
here?” 

She stopped suddenly. The words had 
slipped out almost against her will. She 
wondered if her father had for a moment 
realized her mother’s anxiety that eve- 
ning. She looked up to find him gazing into 
space with knitted brows. 


“Alden?” he said, puzzled. “I can’t 


remember what we talked of; but if we ! 


talked ‘over the heads’ of the rest of you 


we were distinctly rude. What I do re- : 


member is how good the dinner was, and 
how sweet your mother looked at the 
foot of the able She was so much prettier 
than Mrs. Alden.” 

The words surprised the girl so that 
she started preceptibly, which did not 
escape her fathers eye. There was a 
silence in which he seemed to be seafch- 
ing for the truth; then he exclaimed, 
“Betty, my dear child, you don’t mean 
that your mother was uncomfortable that 
night?" 

“Oh, but I do!" cried Betty fervently. 
"Can't you see? You talked about things 
—well, even with what education I’ve had, 
I couldn't have kept up with you. Mrs. 
Alden managed a word occasionally, but 
Barry was the only one who could really 
talk. And there was Mother sitting at her 
own table, afraid to open her mouth for 
fear she'd show she didn't understand. 
I—I could have cried! d you never 
take her to the college parties, and—you 
don't kiss her—" 

“What are you talking about?" 


r WAS Mary who interrupted. She 
stood in the doorway, her sweet face 
flushed from the outside air, her coat 
thrown back, revealing her pretty throat 
and snowy kerchief. Her husband stared 
at her a moment, then said, “We seem to 
be talking about you. This child has 
reached ihe conclusion that marriage, for 
ou, has been a failure. Perhaps it would 
e well for us to hear your views about it." 
His voice sounded rather strained as he 
took his wife's coat and moved a chair 
nearer the blaze. The professor had 
beautiful manners which, unlike some 
men, he did not leave behind him when 
he came home. As Mary sank into the 
chair she looked up at him curiously, to 
see if it were perhaps a joke. 

“Failure?” she said, smiling. “Well, I 
should hardly call it that. My dear child, 
what's all this nonsense?" 

“It is not nonsense to Betty," said her 
father soberly. "She has broken her en- 
gagement because of it.” 

“Oh, my dear!” cried Mary, “you can't 
mean it! [—don't see—" 

"She thinks," went on the professor 
firmly, though his lips tightened, "that 
she doesn't want a husband who will 
eternally talk ‘over her head'—as I do. 
Will you tell us, Mary, if this is true?" 

An expression flitted across his wife's 
face that was new to Professor North. 
Once, 
woods he had come upon a squirrel in a 
trap. The little creature had looked up 
at him pitifully, and something in Mary's 
face brought the incident to the pro- 
fessor's mind. She shivered a little and 
moved nearer the fire. Then her eyes met 
his squarely and she smiled. 

"There have been times," she said 
honestly, “when I’ve wished I—knew 


ears ago, when strolling in the : 
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more. But Betty has been to college. Why 
should she fear—” 

“You are siii: the question," said 
the professor sternly. “Betty says the 
night the Aldens dined here you felt un- 
comfortable. Is this true?" 

"In—in a way it is," she answered, 
flushing. “I—I was so afraid I'd drop a g, 
or something worse, and see you shudder. 
Early habits are so hard to break; and 
I couldn't bear that you should feel 
ashamed before—people like that.” 


"THE professor winced; started to speak, 
but checked himself. He looked into 
the fire thoughtfully before he said, 
“Mary, have you wanted to go to the 
college parties with me?” 

“Why, no!” she cried suddenly, “that 
is—oh, Betty, you mustn’t blame him, 
dear, for that. I—I hated them so at 
first! The college people weren't so 
simple then, and I'd been about so little 
it made me miserable to be with them. I 
begged your father to let me stay at home; 
but—but—" 

"Yes?" urged her husband gently. 

“I—I mean,” she Basin, miserably, 
"T've sometimes wished you wanted me to 
go more." Then, seeing the expression of 
his face, she sprang up, laying her hand 
tenderly upon his arm. “But what do 
they matter—little trivial things like 
this?" she cried. "When I remember the 
years we've had together—how you've 
never failed me when I needed help; how 
I've never slept without your qood igit 
kiss—and—" 

“Good-night kiss!" echoed Elizabeth. 

Her father smiled, though a slow red 
crept into his face. “That was another 

int, gi he said quietly. “I never 
Dios you! She thinks—” 

“Oh, Betty!” cried her mother, "it's 
just one of his habits, not kissing me be- 
fore folks. He was always afraid of acting 
foolish, even before you children. People 
can’t all show their love in the same way, 
dear; but if he does love me, the other 
things don’t matter, do they?” 

“They matter very much to me,” said 
the professor harshly. 

He walked across the room and stood 
at the window, watching the big snow 
flakes descending lazily. When he turned ` 
again he came close to his wife, laying his 
hands upon her shoulders. 

“So you think it doesn’t matter that 
somehow I’ve failed to understand you 
all these years? You think it’s a little 
thing that I've let you see I minded when 
once in a while—a very great while, Mary, 
—you dropped an innocent little g? And 

ou think it’s nothing that, because once, 
ong ago, you hated college parties, I’ve 
gone on my way serenely, taking it for 
granted that you’d still hate them, when 
all the time night have had you with 
me? 

She looked up at him mutely, without ` 
words; and at last he said, “Do you think 
it's a little thing to me, Mary, that because 
of my shortcomings the only one of our 
four babies left to us is breaking the heart 
of a man like Barry Aldrich, and her own 
as well?" ° 

“Oh, Father,” cried Elizabeth contrite- 
ly, “I wouldn’t have had you know it for 
the world! If I'd thought—" 

"It is time I knew it!" interrupted 
the professor quickly. “You need not re- 
proach yoonelt my dear. I am ashamed 
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Six light layers of 
rubber built right into 
these distinctive coats 


IDDEN under the fab- 
ric of even the lightest 
Raynster are at least 
six thin layers of rubber. They 
are built right into the texture 
of the coat by a remarkable 


process of rolling and curing. 


So thin, so flexible, you’d 
never know the rubber was 
there—it sheds the heaviest 
downpour. Every inch of the 
coat, every seam, 1s backed by 
this sixfold rubber—proof 
against hours of driving rain. 


The result is a light service- 
able coat with no rubber ex- 
posed—the coat well-tailored 
men are wearing everywhere 
in wet weather. You'll see 
U. S. Raynsters out at the 
golf club—in town—wherever 
smartly-dressed people gather. 
They are made in the familiar 
raincoat cashmere, in cheviot 
and heavy wool—im* many 
different materials, styles and 
colors—for men, women and 
children. 


Rubber surface Raynsters—Raynsters 
are also made with smooth rubber surface 
for farmers, policemen, firemen, drivers, 
sportsmen and all who work or play out- 
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doors. To make these splendid coats the 
highest quality rubber is *calendered" 
under great pressure. Back of their 
sturdy strength is all the painstaking 
care in manufacture that has made the 
Raynster famous. 


No matter what the model—and no 
matter what the price—every coat that 
bears the Raynster label gives full value 
for your money. It is backed by all the 
skill and experience of the oldest and 
largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


Ask for Raynsters at any good clothing 
store—or write for booklet showing 
different styles. 


Look for the Raynster label. 
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The inner side of the fabric is coated 
with at least six thin layers of rubber, 
which are cured in one solid piece— 
proof against the hardest rain. The 
completed coat is so light and flexible 
that you'd never know there was any 
rubber between the outer fabric and the 
lining. 
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that so often "stump" Dad (and amuse 
Mother) indicate how well the boy. is 
doing in school. Your boy cannot earn 
high marks with poor eyesight. Guard 
his eyesight as carefully as your own. 


Have Your Boy's Eyes Examined 


by the family optical specialist, and if 


glasses are needed specify 


Shur-on 


safe, attractive and almost unbreakable 


Quality Beyond Question for More than Fifty Years 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
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* Count a Thousand—Slow— Between Each Drop," by Ep1son MARSHALL 


to have been so blind; but we must make 
you see—somehow—that, ın spite of 
everything, it's all beautit-lly worth 
while. ... Oh, Mary, tell me it’s been worth 
while!” he added in an unsteady voice. 

Then Mary smiled, though her eyes 
were full of tears and her lip: trembled. 
"I—I never could have marred anybody 
else,” she said. 

Her words brought a furtive smile to 
the professor’s lips as he turned to Betty. 
“There they are,” he said gently, “the 
same old words. Thank God you have 
someone to say them of, my dear. And 
what your mother tells us of early habits 
is very true. I contracted the habit of 
loving her about the time I°had my first 
long trousers, and I have not been cured 
of,it, appearances to the contrary. But 

am going to turn over a new leaf. I 
believe I shall send her flowers for the 
college party!” 

“I cannot go to the party,” said Mary, 
smiling. “l have no gown." 

“Then get one," ordered her husband, 
"and a good one, too, if we mortgage the 
house to do it. And speaking of habits, 
there is one that I shall make an effort to 
overcome, though doing so may cause me 
a good deal of embarrassment.” 

e smiled tenderly as he looked down 
on Mary's parted hair. It was a smile that 
no one but Mary had ever seen, and it 
brought the tears smarting to Betty's 
eyes. Then he laughed, almost boyishly, 
and slipping his hand beneath his wife's 
chin he lifted her face and kissed her. 

"May I—come in?" asked Barry 
Aldrich from the doorway. 

A little cry escaped Elizabeth, a cry 
that said infinitely more than words. 
She stretched out her arms, and appar- 
ently Barry did not share the professor's 
scruples regarding kisses; or possibly he 
forgot that he had an audience. 

*[—I never could have married any- 
body else, darling," he murmured broken- 
ly; and the professor looked into Mary's 
eyes and smiled. 


“Count a Thousand— 
Slow—Between 


Each Drop " 


(Continued from page 46) 


consideration. What if we hadn't found 
'em? She'd of died, too, in a day or so. 
'The mules would've gone crazy from thirst. 
I don't see why we should put ourselves 
out none—or spoil the party—by noti- 
fyin' her folks.’ 

T’rantler soberly lighted his pipe. 
*"Dhere's sagacity in them words, for 
once," he approved. “For once you show 
some small traces of pay dust in that ol' 
head. But you know, and I know, Texan, 
that we're prejudiced. We got selfish ends 
in view. Both of us is tryin’ and tryin’ to 

acify our consciences to keepin’ this child, 
or our own, as long as we can.” 

“I misdoubt whether you and me is 
fitted to be foster-dads," Texan remarked 
uneasily. ‘‘ But I don't see how we can be 
blamed for keepin’ her till someone comes 
after her, anyway.” 
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“VANITY 


HATS 


Seen in the Best of Company” 


I wear Vanity Hats be- 
cause their smartness 


appeals to me. 
Richard Pyle 


(Now playing in “Angel Face") 


A leading man must look right. His hats must 
be correct and up to the minute with all the 
refinements that spell quality. 


Mr. Pyle is one of a number of stars that choose 
Vanity Hats in which to look their best. 


You'll find a style that will please you at the Vanity 
dealer in your town. 
Send to Dept. 5 for illustrated booklet 
"STARS OFF STAGE" 


THE NONAME HAT MFG. CO. 


220 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Plant al Orange, N. J.. Since 1883 
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When John Bull goes a-farming 


Whether it be cattle or poultry, potatoes or cereals— 
he’s a whale for solidity and comfort. His acres have 
a sleek, well-groomed appearance; his fields with their 
borders of hawthorn look like the squares on a mam- 
moth checker board. John may be richer in the cities 
but he is never happier. How does he compare with 
his American brother? And how did he “worry through” 
the war years with only the land-army girls for help? 
Young Jack Brooks from Indiana jumped over to join 
the London Scottish, and now he has settled down :on 
an English farm. His comparisons make interesting 
reading. Maybe you can learn something from them 
in this month's FARM AND FIRESIDE. 


Are your horses sound 
investments? 


Horses, too, are going up, and good ones are getting 
scarce. When you buy a horse these days you don't 
want a “weaver” or a “cribber” or a **wind-sucker." 
And you want to feed and water him properly, see to 
his comfort and his health, and also keep down costs. 
Dr. A. S. Alexander, the famous Wisconsin authority, 
tells you how to know and how to do these things. 
His talk is loaded with information invaluable to the 
farmer, breeder, and every man who owns or wants to 
own a horse. 


Who pays the piper? 


Are your pockets picked by the profiteer or do you throw 
your money to the birds? When the common laborer 
buys silk shirts, and the plumbers' helper has his own 
car—what then? Is anyone really trying to save, and 
live economically?—that's the question. We say food 
prices are pie ea blame everyone but our- 
selves. No doubt the farmer is best able to give us an 
analysis of the food problem—he is the producer. 
E. V. Wilcox, formerly of the Bureau of Farm Manage- 
ment, Department of Agriculture, has made a very 
close study of packing, marketing, and cold storage 
conditions and their effect upon the high cost of living. 
In a vitally interesting article called “The Packers" 
in the March Farm AND Fmesme he discusses the 
national food problem from the farmer’s point of view. 


The March 
FARM AND FIRESIDE 


5 cents a copy—50 cents a year 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING Co. 


The American Magazine 
Woman’s Home Companion 


Farm and Fireside 
Collier’s—The National Weekly 


Thus it was decided. Neither of them 
cared to work the next day. They sat on 
each side of little Nan, and drank in her 
childish words. They took her about the 
camp, and they cooked her private meals. 
Long-Ear Joe blared and brayed in vain. 
His nose was quite out of joint. 


HIS was the first of a full week of 

joyous days. 

Both of them were perfectly aware that 
the week was only a holiday. They 
wouldn’t have admitted it for worlds; but 
they knew that her stay was almost at 
anend. They sat long hours, planning 
futures for their ward; but both of them 
knew that it Was just a matter of days be- 
fore their water supply would become so 
low that the three of them would be 
forced to go back to Red Sage. Once 
there, the child would be taken quickly 
from their hands. Likely she had rela- 
tives in the town; besides, not one of the 
few women that lived there would have 
considered the two old prospectors as fit 
foster-fathers for little Nan. 

The two of them staked her out a claim, 
equally as promising as their own. And 
as the tenth day drew to evening, they 
knew that her stay was almost over. 

“Only one cask full of water,” Old 
Texan announced. “And that not quite 
full. That means we got to go in three 
days more, to have plenty for the trip.” 

‘Two—to be safe,” T'ranter corrected. 
" We can't take no chances with Nan." 
He sucked dreamily at his pipe. “You 
remember, Texan, what we was sayin' the 
night she come—about children and such? 
Didn't it just seem like an act ọ God? 
But of course you and me ain't any more 
fitted to have the permanent destinies of a 
girl on our hands than a couple of rattle- 
snakes." 

Texan nodded sadly. “You filled that 
ol' toothless cavity of your'n with words 
then," he agreed sadly. 

“It’s been a great old party, and it's got 
to end day after to-morrow. But of 
course we'll have a nice time goin' back. 
And maybe—maybe—" - 

Texan rested his great hand for a single 
second on the other's shoulder. ‘Don’t 
be foolin' yourself with any maybes," he 
said, not unkindly. “Were prospectors, 
before and after. But nobody can say we 
ain't been fathers in our time.” 

Evening came down, and they made a 
soft bed with their own blankets for the 
child. It meant a few chill hours in the 
morning for themselves; but what did 
that matter? They sat till the fire burned 
low, and talked it over. They were bright- 
eyed and exultant in remembrance of 
every childish sentence, every prank and 
every peal of laughter. Then the stars 
shone down npon their quiet faces. 

Texan awakened an hour later. He 
heard Long-Ear Joe stamping among the 
water casks, and heard the crack as he 
upset an empty. He drove the beast 
away with a well-aimed shoe. ‘Guess 
T'rantler didn't water him enough to- 
night," he observed, as he settled back 
to his cold sleep. 

At the first gray of dawn he sprang 
up; and, as if cailed by a voice, walked 
toward the water c:sks. He tipped them 
about, first softly and easily, and then in 
frantic haste. The sand beneath one of 
them was soaked with water. And then 
T'rantler, rising too, came and stood softly 
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Watch has its timekeeping ac- 
curacy tested while running in 
each of the four positions illustrated 
Unless the watch runs very accurately 
for many hours 1n every one of the four 
positions, it is scientifically corrected by 
an-expert adjuster until it does per- 
form within the strict limits set for it 


Ewa South Bend 19 Jewel 


Since these four positions are the 
identical four positions 1n which the 
average watch is most often placed 
and carried, it is easy to understand 
why South Bend 19 Jewel, 4 Position 

. Watches are making time-keeping 
records never before thought possible 
for watches of their moderate price 


This watch has the same highest 
grade mainspring that is used in our 
$155 Chesterfield Watch. Its Ruby 
and Sapphire Hole Jewels are care- 
fully matched and set to 
insure bearings as nearly frictionless 
as science knows. 


South 


Of modern Bndge Model construc 
tion, all other necessary improvements 
for most accurate timekeeping are in- 
cluded. Has finely polished Stee! 
Escape Wheel, Double Roller Escape 
ment and Micrometric Regulator with 
Precision Adjustment. 


Encased in high grade Gold Filled 
Case especially designed for it. Re 
timed casing at factory to make 
sure that the complete watch just as it 
comes to you prove a thoroughly 
good time-keeper. 


In either 12 size Extra-Thin or 
Standard 16 size, this 19 Jewel, 4 
Position Watch gives supreme value 


Jewelers are proud to show this 
Timepiece. Ask yours. And write us 
for your copy of “A Book of Beautiful 
Watches.” 
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€i VERYONE who reads can write; 
all who write should have Eversharp 
—men, women, children. Eversharp 
writes 250,000 words with one filling 
—1is ever handsome and ever economical 
of effort, time and lead—ever sharp 
and never sharpened. Smartly made 
in every appropriate style for every- 
body — with handy eraser, and pocket 
clip or chain ring. Equally at home 
in an exclustve club or a busy office. 
The standard pencil equipment of 
nationally known companies, Prices, 


$I and upward, Dealers everywhere. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Western. Representatives: Bert M. Morris Ce., 444 Market St., San Francisco 
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“Count a Thousand—Slow—Between Each Drop,” by Ep1son MARSHALL 


beside him. They swore softly—so as not 
to waken the child—with a strange, gray 
glaze on the face of each. Their last water 
cask had been broken and spilled in the 
night. 

Silence, the lesson and code of the 
desert, was remembered even now. They 
said scarcely a word to each other. 

Only their faces were set and strange. 
Texan immediately caught the burro and 
swiftly rime 4 riding saddle. Mo- 
ments were precious beyond all the gold 
in their mines. They had only the water 
that was in their personal canteens; and a 
few minutes’ gain at the end of the journey 
might mean life to one of their number. 
T’rantler went to waken the child. 

“Get up, little one," he called softly. 
"Get up, Nan, and no time to lose. 
Toue goin’ back to your kin-folks to- 

ay. 

Thes they lifted the child to the burro's 
back, and started away over the desert. 

` They did not waste their strength in 
talk. T'rantler walked ahead, swiftly, 
silently. The burro came next, bearing the 
little girl. Texan, huge and shuffling as 
ever, brought up the rear. 

The purple lights of dawn were on the 
horizon. The desert stretched down, 
seemingly infinite in' breadth. The time 
would come soon when the heat waves 
would blur and obscure all the horizon; 
but they could see quite clearly now. 
Both men wore coats at first. But at the 
end of the first mile, T'rantler remembered 
his. He took it off, and left it lying in the 
dust. Texan dropped his upon it. Then 
they removed the little jacket that Nan 
wore and left it, too. Ounces mattered, in 
this effort. Then Texan dropped his 
pistol and belt; but T'rantler kept his. 

* We might meet someone—with wa- 
ter," he explained softly. “We might 
have to take it away from them—for the 
kid." 

Texan nodded gravely, and the advance 
continued. They rested sometimes for a 
space of a few seconds. They had been 
long enough in the wilds to know the value 
of short rests. The forces of the body, 
weakening, rally like soldiers for further 
effort. 

Morning drew till noon. They fed the 
child—a few moist raisins and unsalted 
crackers. They gave her a sip of water, 
too. 
“But I’m thirsty,” she wept. “I want 
to drink.” 

T’rantler looked back and smiled at her. 
* You must be a little woman, Nan," he 
reproved gently. “If you drink now, you 
can’t later—when you need it more. This 
is the desert, Nan,—and you must be a 
woman." 

She checked her tears bravely, and the 
caravan started on. Neither of the two 
had even tasted water since the night be- 
fore. 


"THE sun was blasting fury in the sky, 
E by now. The rocks grew too hot to 
touch. -The desert had receded to a little 
space of desolate brown, bound on all 
sides by a shimmering wall of heat waves. 

On they trudged, through the long, still 
afternoon. Both men were suffering now. 
The first few hours of thirst are always 
the worst. Then delirium follows, and 
poisoned nerves that can carry no mes- 
sages of pain to the parched brain. Their 
steps began to grow unsteady before the 


WAS walking down the avenue with Frank 
Roberts. Suddenly he caught me by the arm. 
k that man in the gray coat?” he exclaimed. 
""That's Tom Saunderson.’ 

“What! Tom Saunderson, of Saunderson & 
Rhoades?” I ejaculated in astonishment. “No, no! 
It can't be. Why, he looks ten years younger. Wonder 
what's done it? 

"| don't know," said Frank. 
for a year. t's find out." 


It took but a moment for us to reach the tall, 
athletic figure just ahead. After an exchange of greet- 
ings Frank brought up the subject that was in both 
our minds, "How comes it you look so well, Tom? 

n down to Florida and found The Fountain of 
Perpetual Youth?” 


Tom laughed. “Hardly that, old scout—I never 
was a liever in miracles. And yet—common 
sense can sometimes work miraculous changes. It's 
a good story, and there's a moral in it, so fi begin 


at the beginning. 

“Just one year ago I had a birthday. I was thirty- 
eight years old. me friends of mine got together 
and gave me a little party. They called on me for a 
epécch and as I st up I looked over all the old 
familiar faces. But one was missing. 

"Half-jokingly 1 asked—'Where is Arthur Tag- 
gart?" 

“There was a sudden hushing of voices and a deep 
tell-tale silence. It went through me like a stab. 
“You don't seem to tell me’—I could go no further. 


“Gradually I got the story. You two fellows 
knew Arthur—as fine a man as ever brea And 
strong—why, in his college days there never was a 
halfback who could go through him. 


“He knew his strength, too. He told me once 
thet he was going to live to be a hundred. Certainly 
he loo! it. 


“But one day—a sudden breakdown. No one 
worried at first. It seemed almost impossible to 
think of this big fellow as sick. 


“The rest of it is the all too familiar conclusion. 
A fine fellow gone before his time—a stricken family 
—finances tangled—the usual trite though tragic ‘if 
we had only known in time.” 

“For days afterward the story kept coming back 
to me. And it always left me wondering i was 
really as well as I thought I was. 


“My partner caught me in just such a mood one 
day and he put his hand on my shoulder solicitously. 
“Tom, my boy,’ he said seriously, ‘I want you to look 
into this matter of health. 


** *I need you round me, and I know your family 
needs you. You're getting close to middle age a 
you ought to check up. you really know where 
you stand in regard to health and disease? Have you 
ever had a thorough top-to-toe examination?" 


“I shook my head. 'No—do you know where I 
can get one?’ I queried. 

"For answer, he opened a magazine and pointed 
to one of the advertisements of the Life Extension 
Institute. “There, my boy, is one of the greatest 
factors for good in the country today. Don't be 
skeptical about it, but fill in the coupon and get the 
full particulars." 

“So I did it—more to please my partner than any- 
thing else. Soon there came to me a letter and a book- 
let describing the Life Extension Institute. 


“One of the first things that caught my e was 
the list of officers. Ex-President William H. Taft is 
chairman of the Board of Directors. Associated with 
him you will find such men as Professor Irving Fisher 
of Yale, Major General William C. Gorgas, Dr. 
Eugene Lyman Fisk, 
President of the American Red Cross; Edward L. 
Pierce, President of the Solvay Process Company; 
Arthur W. Eaton, President of the Eaton, Crane & 
| Pike Company; Henry H. Bowman, President of the 


“I haven't seen him 


obert W. De Forest, Vice . 
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“The Man In the Gray Coat” 


By GEORGE W. CECIL 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN A. MAY 


Sprin 
Presi 


eld National Bank, and Harold A. Ley, 
lent of the Fred T. Ley Company, New York. 


"And reading on I found that these men and 
others had founded the Life Extension Institute, not 
as a money-making scheme but through a sincere 
and honest desire to raise the health span of the 
nation and to make life better worth the living. 


"Disease does not develop over night. It can be 
checked, forestalled or cured, if discovered in time. 
The way to discover it is to get a thorough physical 
examination once a year—just as you go to the den- 
tist regularly to have your teeth examined—whether 
they ache or not. * 


life, had such a thorough 


“I have never, in all m 
1 ot from the Institute's 


physical examination as 

ph sician. I firmly believe this examination and the 
elp I got from the annual health service of the 

Life Extension Institute have added ten years. to my 
e. 


“The Institute has a staff of over six thousand 
examiners throughout the United States and Canada. 
Its work is national. It comes to you wherever you 
are. 

“In addition to the examination, the annual health 
service of the Institute also includes four chemic and 
microscopic examinations of the urine during the 
year. e Institute will supply you with special 
containers for all urine specimens. 

“The Institute sends you extensive reports with 
reference to each detail covered by the examination. 
At the same time you receive a personal letter from 
one of the Institute's Head Office staff commentin; 
on ger case and giving necessary suggestions and 
guidance as to your needs. The report also contains 
appropriate instructions on diet - exercise, with 
diet lists and diagrams of suitable physical exercise. 

“The Institute gives appropriate hygienic guidance 
and instruction to all its abe. Bit does sot in- 
clude medical or surgical treatment in its service. 
If the impairments found are serious, the member is 
told of the need of medical, surgical or dental atten- 
tion, and is informed of the type of treatment that 
would be most advantageous. 


""The Institute's complete survey of the body and 
life of the individual follows a system of standardized 
methods that has been approved by the 100 eminent 
physicians and scientists on the Hygiene Reference 

rd. 

""These methods have been developed and perfected 
from the Institute's wide experience in analyzing the 
lives of thousands of men and women. I tell you— 
you fellows ought to look into it. You have every- 
thing to gain—you have nothing to lose." 


As Tom Saunderson finished his story he shook 
hands with Frank Roberts and myself and hastened 
to catch his suburban train. 

Frank started toward a nearby newsstand. 

“What are you going to do?” | questioned. 

“Going to get a copy of The American M i 
and send in that cpu of the Life Extension In: 
stitute before I forget it. It must be a good thing 
with all those big men behind it.” € 


— — — — 


e A-3-20 
GENTLEMEN:—Please send me copies of “The 
Growing Movement to Prolong, Human Life,” 


“Neglect of the Human Machine,” and other liter- 
ature descriptive of the services Life Extension 
Institute. It is understood that this request involves 
no charge or obligation. 


Name. 


Address 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc. 
25, W. 45th Street, New York 
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long afternoon came to an end. The child 
wept; and from time to time they put a 
few drops of water in‘her mouth. Still, 
they took none themselves. 

Nor did they stop when the twilight 
came down—when the heat-waves danced 
away and vanished in the sky. They 
knew that as many of the night hours 
as could be spent in walking, the greater 
would be their chance for the terrible 
day that would follow. They trudged 
d on as the dark came down, every muscle 

stabbed with pain, and their thoughts 

AS S already twisted and soaring from the 
"X I i nly at midnight did they rest; an 

À YES:AND ITS GUARANTEED then for a little hour. The girl had been 


AZ TO KEEP seeping a the fsddie Jong ari a 

» exan had supported her wi is arm. 

MY FACE SMOOTH FOR LIFE They laid her down in the sand; and 
they fell in their tracks beside her. 
“One hour," T'rantler whispered. 


SHUMATE RAZORS are so good that we guarantee them for life. Here's the reason: 


The blade is made from tungsten alloy steel, which takes a keener edge than any “ Just one, ” Texan replied. : 
other steel can—and holds it. You can use a SHUMATE for years without honing. Their voices were already thick and 
The secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. strange. 


In an hour they sprang up, refreshed. 
Quickly they put the child on the burro's 

ack. T'rantler took the rope from the 
saddle horn, and passing it beneath the 
animal's belly tied both of the little feet. 
Then they put a loop around her waist and 
fastened it to the saddle. Now no weak- 
ness nor exhaustion could cause her to 


Written Guarantee with Each Razor | fall from the saddle. 


4€ 2259 ” 
Buy a SHUMATE RAZOR and use it, not only a few times, but as long as No use of doin’ that yet,” Texan ob- 


you like. If you decide after an exacting trial, that you don't like it, jected. : das 
we'll exchange it for a new one without a word. But T'rantler WAS WASErs Might as 
Ever recline in a barber's chair and almost go to sleep as you experienced well," he replied. To-day is the big test, 
that delightful, soothing sensation when his razor swept your face clean? and we might not have strength enough to 
And have you said to yourself “I wish I had a razor that would perform do It when the time comes. A man goes up 
like that"? A SHUMATE will do it and—keep on doing it. all in a bunch. Besides—it saves your 
$ Send us $2.00 and the SHUMATE Barber razor will be sent to arm." à 
2 you postpaid. If your beard is extra wiry, we recommend our For an instant the eyes of the two met. 
* $3.00 SHUMATE RAZOR, specially ground for this purpose. "You're a cool one, T'rantler," Texan 
In remitting, give us your dealer's name, and a chamois lined, rust-proof whispered as he stretched a tired hand. 
case will be included with your razor. ** You're the brains of this party, just as 
SHUMATE RAZOR COMPANY 812 CHESTNUT ST. ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. I've always known. And all I’ve said to 
Established 1884 Capacity 10,000 Razors Daily the contrary notwithstandin’.” 


T’rantler shook the hand and smiled; 
Texan could see in the moonlight the curl 
of his lips through the venerable beard. 
"And you're a cool one, Texan," he 
answered. “You ain't the thing I've 


Bunti always said you was. But them pore big 
old legs is goin’ to wear out before mine." 
[e « 'Then they started on again, out upon 
$ the merciless desert. 
1] 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFT. 
AGAIN they saw the angry sun rise in 
the east. And when the rocks began 


Go To Your Dealer’s to swim again with the heat, when the 


waves did a death-dance all about them, 


See the bright, colorful flags of they took their first drink of water. 

Bull Dog Bunting that await “We can take a sip,” T’rantler said 

you. Your home deserves a new softly. “It’s best that we take a sip.” 
American Flag. i The desire leaped in Texan’s eyes; but 
: he held it down with chains of will. 
You'll pick a Bull Dog Bunting * Don't think we'd better, T’rantler,” he 
Flag for it’s good for many sea- replied softly. "Every drop we drink 
sons of splendid service. This makes the kid’s chances that much less.” 
superb flag is guaranteed fast to T'rantler walked one moment in silence. 
sun and rain; it "stays new”. He did not let the madness that was 
f bursting in his brain affect his thought at 
1 You will want tofly yours every all. “That ain't so, Texan,” he replied 
Every Home Should day. Lots of folks do. They find atlast. "If we don't hang on most of the 
Fly a Flag the sight of Old Glory, on guard, afternoon, the burro won't have sense 
JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., Inc. inspires and cheers their daily life. enough to get into camp. We've got to 


put him on the right road—the last fork 
in the trail. If we don't, he might take 
the wrong fork—toward the Lone Pine 
country at our old diggin's. If we fall be- 
fore, the chances is too big against her." 


Manufacturers You try it. Ask your dealer for 
Oaks, Penna. 
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So he took the cork out of the canteen 
on the burro's neck and passed it over. He 
turned his head away as Texan put it to 
his lips. To have shown the least doubt 
in his partner, at this hour, would have 
been an unforgivable offense. 

Texan merely moistened his parched 
lips. And he, too, turned his eyes away 
while T'rantler moistened his. Then they 
went on into the fiery desert. 

They gave the child a few drops of 
water at regular intervals—just enough to 
sustain life. All of Texan's flask was gone. 
‘There was a little left in T'rantler's; but 
both of them knew, as well as they knew 
the sun that blasted them from the sky, 
that the girl would need every drop to 
reach the settlements. 

By three o'clock in the afternoon the 
desert had lost all semblance of reality to 
the two men. An hour in such a heat 
without water would have been hard to 
endure. Neither of these two had drunk, 
except for the single time they had wet 
their lips, for forty-two hours. In a cooler 
region, they would have suffered intensely, 
but their reserve strength would have 
been unshaken. Here they were stumbling 
at the frontiers of death itself. 


THEY were no longer able to talk. It 
was pain to do it. Their dry tongues 
would not shape the words. Mostly their 
anguish was past—long since. They were 
walking as in some eternal, terrible dream. 
The heat waves were furies they no longer 
understood. They only knew one thing— 
that the burro and its precious burden 
must be kept upon the trail. 

The animal was suffering, too; but 

nerations in the desert had taught his 

reed endurance. The girl had enough 
water to sustain her. But they did not 
give her a drop more than her body de- 
manded. There was not one drop to 
waste. 

Then Texan began to sing and whisper 
as he walked. There was a strange ringing 
in his ears, and a strange fire in his brain; 
and he could not place his feet where he 
wanted too. T’rantler gazed at him an 
instant, but did not try to quiet him. The 
end was very near indeed. 

“To the last man that dies!” Texan 
suddenly cried from his blackened tongue 
—Aand he lifted his empty canteen to his 
lips. Then he threw it in the dust—and 
became oddly quiet. “T’ranuer, old 
boy," he whispered gently, "I've spent 
my poke, I can't go on no more.” 

“A few more steps," T'rantler urged 
him. 

The caravan trod on. The burro was 
walking with lowered head. The child had 
ceased to weep. She was almost uncon- 
scious in the saddle. The ropes held her in 
place. : 

Both men were staggering in the sand, 
but always the blind advance continued. 
The long trail of their lives was almost at 
an end. 

Then Texan went down. He went down 
softly, onto the burning sands. And 
T’rantler paused and came and stood be- 
side him. 

At first he could not speak. He tried 
again and again to shape the words. 

“Are you done, Texan?” he asked at 
last. 

“To the limit,” was the heavy, strange 
reply. “Clear to the limit. The partner- 
ship's—broke—at last. But you'll take 
her on." 
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T’rantler looked down at him and lifted 
the great hand in both of his. “It’s a man 
that dies, Texan,” he whispered. “Let 
never no one doubt it!" 

He drew the burro close to the prone 
figure, and Texan by a great effort rose for 
an instant to his knees. *Why—why—" 
he began. 

“So that you can give her—a good-by 
End his pardner answered. “It’s your 
right. 

But Texan could not get to his feet 
again. He kissed the little dust-covered 
hand that hung at the girl's side. He 
kissed it twice. 

Just for an instant the white head 
rested against the little body, and the 
child caressed it with her cheek. Then 
they went on and left him. 

It was still a terrible four miles to the 
last fork in the road. T’rantler knew 
that, to guarantee the child's safety, he 
must lead the burro past that fork. Then 
surely it would find its way atone ere 


Women 
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this Shower. 
without ~ 
a Curtain 


Its three great features have won a million users— 


1. No Curtain—no splash—a clean, dry bath room its precious burden. The four miles would 
2. You don’t wet your hair unless you want to be a desperate fight—every foot and every 
3. The needlelike streams of fresh clean water inch. 
stimulate circulation without shock He plodded on, steadily, bravely. 
It’s an all brass, heavily nickeled fixture that anyone can attach in a few minutes. Every step was a fresh struggle. A mile, 
Children love this new bath. Women tell us it's the first shower they ever found | and then another, and then a third. They 
satisfactory—that ever kept their hair d without the necessity of a cap. Users tell us were almost to the forks of the trail. And 
every day it's the best shower in the world T'rantler wet his lips once more from the 
Your plumber or house furnishing tuer will supply flask. 


you. Cher can't, write us and we will see that your 
order is fil ted promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


HEY were on the last mile to the forks 


o Ti the trail—and ten miles beyond 
them lay the settlements. His strength 
was gone; and only his will of iron kept 


Present prices: The Niagara No Splash! him up at all. 
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ee installation, 
and other portables, shown in our 
remarkable booklet: —'"Fun and 
Health in Running Water’’—sent 
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The four streams are directed to 
strike the body at an inward and 
ree angle. All the water hugs 
the bod runs down into the 
tub without a splash, eliminating 
all need of the unsanitary, unsightly 
curtain. 


He was lurching now from side to side. 
Again and again he went to his knees, 
only to fight his way back to his feet. 
And the time came, when the forks were 
still a terrible two hundred yards away, 
that he could not get up at all. 

So he went on his hands and knees— 


foot after foot. He could not feel the hot 
THE CURTAINLESS SHOWER CO., Dept. A-3, 507 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK | rocks under his hands—all power of feeling 
WESTERN OFFICE: 5 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO FACTORY: WATERVILLE, CONN. | was gone from them. Then the forks 


finally drew up to him—and they were 
8 Great Rules for Success 


past them at last. 
By Edward B. Warman, A. M. 


By seizing the animal’s shoulders, he 
was able to draw himself erect. He turned 
the burro's head on the right trail, and for 
a long moment he stood with the girl's 
hands in his. 

He tried to shape the words for her 


Do you lack self-con- Positiveness final direction. Moe 
fidence, concentration, Senden an you count?" he asked. 
the ability to control Impul Yes. 


Clinch Your Thought 
Control Conditions 


Apply These 8 Rules 
and Watch Results 


"Count a thousand—slow—between 
each drop. Then just take a sip. It’ 1l last 
that way—clear to the end. I can’t go 
on.” 

The girl's eyes dropped tears on his 
Sande; and he looked at them unbeliev- 
ingly 

“‘Good-b , little Nan,” he whispered. 
“Keep o ” Long-Ear, and treat him 
good." fie stroked the great head. “It’s 
up to you now, Long-Ear!” 

The burro did not lift his head, but 
perhaps he understood. 

““Good-by, little Nan,” the muttering 


conditions? 
Then read “Eight | 
Psychological Principles 
of Success.” It gives the 
8 keys to all business 
success. 


Extra! Special! 
It will tell you just how 


to impress and influence other This booklet also contains ‘Psychology 
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It tells you how to develop and use Hucnce people-at'a cie 


these essentials: . R. E. Sumner writes the author: 


: “1 N ust collected by mail a distance voice went on. He kissed the child, just as 
Confidence Concentration of 200 miles a debt that has been stand- 'Texan had done, and smote the barre tb 


start him up. “And pray for our souls— 
Old Texan's and mine. 

Then he,went down to his knees again, 
as if in prayer himself. Out of his darken- 
ing eyes he saw the burro and its rider 
striking away into the heat waves. 
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Already they were blurred out of propor- 
tion. So intent was he upon them that he 
did not hear a faint rumble, like thunder 
infinitely remote, that came stealing over 
the sun-blasted desert. The shimmering 
heat obscured the black moving speck on 
the horizon. 


HE two mules that the two prospec- 

tors had released ten days betore had 
reached the settlements at last; and a 
party from Red Sage had come out to in- 
vestigate the fate of Nan and her uncle. 
They had a prairie schooner, laden with 
casks of water. 

It was little Nan, on her burro, who 
first saw these angels of mercy. At first 
they did not understand, nor could she 
explain to them. But it was little Nan 
who led them back along the sun-baked 
trail to the unconscious forms of her two 
protectors. 

T'rantler and Texan wakened in ad- 
joining beds in a hospital in a nearby 
city. They didn't wake up quite together. 
Texan was always inclined to be sleepy, 
and he remained in peaceful dreamland 
something over ten hours after T'rantler 
had wakened, and the latter had to throw 
pillows at him to get him to arouse him- 
self at all. 

“I always maintained that you was the 
laziest prairie-dog in California," T'rant- 
ler remarked, when finally Texan opened 
his eyes. “You ain't no seventeen-year 
locust. What do you think of these here 
nighties and these white beds?” 

exan looked about bewilderedly. But 
he was too tired to try to remember. 
*Scookum!" he answered simply—and 
started to go to sleep again. 

But T’rantler threw another pillow. 
* Wake up, Texan, and listen what Ive 
got to tell you. Lend me them pore deaf 
old ears. It wasn't any fault of Nan's pop 
that she struck off with nobody but her 
old uncle. It was on account of a mix-up 
in schedules. The old boy was in here to- 
day, while you was in swine-like slumber, 
and it seems he’s a big minin’ man from 
the East." 

Texan had fully wakened now, and was 
listening with hands behind both ears. 
* Sell him our’n,” he suggested. 

“Irs better than that yet," T'rantler 
went on joyously. “He says that if the 
girl’s claim is as rich as we say it is, and 
our claims too, he’s goin’ to develop "em 
for us—put in a big mill, and no more 

ick-and-shovel work for you and me. 
heu come out there to live a while, and 
lil Nan’ll be there, too. And Long-Ear 
too, what I gave to Nan to ride around on. 
Texan, the millennium has come!” 

And then, having nothing more im- 
portant to talk about, each joyously began 
to tell the other what a sinful, ignorant, 
wuthless cuss he was. 


—Ó—M———— 


IN *THE Mystery of the Red-Haired 
Girl,” an interesting and unusual 
short story next month, the develop- 
ment of a mystifying situation, and 
the way in which it is finally cleared 
up, keeps one's attention from begin- 
ning to end. Among other short stories 
in this number are ‘The Making of 
‘Val’ Pierce,” by Conrad Richter, and 
“Nobody Else’s Home Seems Just 
Right," by Ruth Fargo. 
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Grape:Nuts 


—good, because in addition to ordi- 
nary food values, it contains those 
vital mineral salts necessary for 
teeth,bone and healthy blood. 


— good, because the naturally de- 
veloped flavor is generally liked and 
its granules encourage chewing. 
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place. You will have made your place. KELLOG says—I am 
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book “How to Make Money in the Crisp- 
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built my business. Read it and 
then come to Springfield. 
W. Z. LONG, 1458 High St., Springfield, 0. 
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Plan that new home of Hollow Tile. It will cost 
ractically the same as a well-built frame, and 
have many decided advantages, economies, and 
comforts not possible in any other kind of con- 
struction 
A Hollow Tile house is cooler in summer, is 
more economically heated in winter, and is 
always free from dampness because of the two 
or more dry air spaces in each unit of the wall. 


The Most Economical Form of 
Permanent Construction 

Our book.**Hollow Tile for the Home,” tells the 
whole story and contains photographic illustra- 
tions and floor plans of Hollow Tile homes built 
in every part of the country. lt will be invalu- 
able to you 1n planning your home. and will be 
sent without cost or obligation if you mention . 
The American Magazine. 


AEA Be sure that your lumber or building ma- 
terial dealer furnishes '"MASTERTILE 
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whose income would look good to a bank president. 
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of te 1020 Follow” 

» fe oa by mail in your spare time is told 
in the 32 page book. "A Road to Bigger 
s." It contains studio pictures of 
Briggs, McCutcheon, Sid Smith, Fontaine 
Fox and the other stars on the Federal Staff. 
Write for your FREE COPY today. Just 
tear out this advertisement, put your name 
and address in the margin and mail it now. 

WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
035 Warner Building, Minneapolis. Minnesota 
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LARE BRIGGS, the man who draws “When a Fellow Needs a Friend,” 
reccives more than $100 a day. There are many other cartoonists 


and like to draw, you may have in you the making of a great car- 
toonist. Developing natural ability is the surest road to success. 
Through the Federal School of Applied Cartooning, the 30 most 
beisa famous cartoonists ot America teach you. What this school will do 
cartoons, 


Briggs Tells His 
Own Story 


(Continued from page 20) 


Before that time I never had been able 
to summon up nerve enough to enter the 
office, let alone ask to see Mr. McCul- 
lough, who was the great newspaper man 
of the city. I told him that I was a news- 
paper artist who had worked in Kansas 
City and Omaha and Lincoln, addin 
Kansas City and Omaha for esi 
measure. He said that Dick Wood was 
leaving the paper, that he needed an 
artist, and asked how much I had been 
getting. I decided that if it was necessary 
to lie it would be well to lie big, so I told 
him fifteen dollars. He promptly reduced 
me five dollars a week, and put me on at 
ten dollars, making me the happiest fellow 
in the city and the object of envy to my 
friend who was getting six. 

A fellow learns from such things. I 
felt that I had set myself back by bug. 
and knew that the lie about where Í had 
worked had not deceived Mr. McCul- 
lough one bit. He knew exactly what cub 
artists were paid, and perhaps had reduced 
me two dollars a week for lying. 


I WORKED in Saint Louis for two years, 
worked hard on pen-and-ink stuff, but 
was tolerably happy and interested in the 
work and was making some progress. 
Then a catastrophe came which changed 
the entire future. The catastrophe was 
the invention of the half-tone process of 
illustrating newspapers. That was a hard 
blow to newspaper artists, and it looked as 
if it would drive the majority of us out of 
the business. But Mother Necessity was 
on the job and forced me to do some 
thinking. 

Remember that the entire basis of 
newspaper illustration had been kicked 
from under us. With me, the experience 
was just what was needed, as it is with 
almost every fellow in the world. He has 
to be shoved right up against it and forced 
to fight, before he shows, or knows, what 
is in him. The half-tone did that for me. 
It was necessary to draw something which 
the photograph would not include; to put 
something into a picture besides lines and 
perspective. The first thing I did was a 
peus of a brewery, putting into the 

uilding the things that come out of it. I 
showed that brewery in its true character 
—and I have the picture to-day. 

Then the Spanish-American war came 
and that prolonged my existence as an 
artist. Mrs. Edwards’s training in map 
drawing made good, and my pay rose 
until the “Chronicle” offered me twenty- 
five dollars a week, at which, of course, I 
leaped like a trout after a fly. You see, 
there was a girl waiting back home for me. 
And as sometimes it did not seem certain 
that she would continue to wait, I was in 
a hurry to make my fortune and run back 
to Lincoln. 

When the war ended the “Chronicle” 
fired me, and the dream faded for a time. 
I had saved a little money, and the great 
hope of my life was to visit Washington. 
Also, New York was calling with the 
siren call which comes to most artists and 


writers. With me, it was too strong to be 
resisted, and I started for New York. 
Reaching Cincinnati, I stopped over and 
went to see a railroad man to whom I had 
a letter of introduction, but before I had a 
chance to present the letter, he said: 

“Im sorry, but the best I can do for 
you is a half-rate. Can't fix you for a pass 
at all." 

Not having expected anything in that 
line I made rapid mental calculations and 
decided to make Washington because, 
with a half-rate in that direction, I had 
enough money. The visit to Washington 
was a complete success. One life aim had 
been achieved. I gloried in the glories of 
the Capitol, cribbed a match safe from a 
hotel—and reached New York with said 
match safe and five dollars, the mandolin 
having been lost in Saint Louis. 

There followed two pretty trying years 
which may serve as a warning to young 
fellows who dream of conQuering New 
York. Itis a big aim; but my sober advice 
to any young man in any line of business 
is that it is not safe to try to conquer New 
York. Besides that, if you conquer New 
York first, what is left to conquer? We 
would all be Alexanders and weep, instead 
of staying home and dreaming di some 
day, the great city will be at our feet. One 
thing I have noticed is that all great 
cities are generally conquered from the 
outside. It is best to wait until the city 
sends for you. : 


R two years, from 1898 to 1900, I lived 
on nothing a week, most of the timé, 
except for the small sums Father could 
afford to send me. Once in a while I sold 
some comics to the “World.” One week 
I made thirty-two dollars, and celebrated. 
First I bought a one-dollar straw hat, and 
then paid ten cents for a cigar to give to 
Mr. Tenet, who had bought the pictures 
from me. He refused it. fa not remem- 
ber anything that hurt me much worse 
than to have Tenet refuse that cigar. Of 
course it was my fault. I wanted to show 
how glad I was, and did not know how to 
offer a cigar; but I never have been quite 
able to forgive him. 

Having made thirty-two dollars a week 
—for one week—I sent for my father. His 
health had broken and I wanted to repay 
what he had done for me. I figured that 
there would be thirty-two dollars a week 
every week! But no more thirty-two dol- 
lars came. Father was with me, and it 
was a tough fight. He was trying to work, 
but wasn't well enough to do much, and I 
fought with editors to make them buy my 
stuff. 


The famous trial of Roland Molyneaux 
came along, and W. J. Kinsley, whom I 
had known at the Western Normal, was 
one of the handwriting experts. He gave 
me a letter to Charles Edward Russell, 
which I presented. on a run, and Mr. 
Russell put me in the art department at 
twenty-five dollars a week. I thought my 
fortune was made; and as soon as 1 could 
get away I started West to marry the girl. 

Taking a chance always has been a rule 
with me. But think of what a chance she 
took! But I believe, even now, in taking 
chances and in getting married. Both of 
them spur a man to make good. And if a 
fellow has to do something, he usually 
does it. 

While on my way to Lincoln to marry 
Ruth Owen, a telegram reached me telling 
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When the Day is at its Best 


BREAKFAST TIME! Appetites in harmony with the crisp 

dewy freshness of a new day. How natural, in this envir- 
onment, is beautiful silver! Is coffee ever so fragrant as when 
creamed from a silver pitcher, sweetened from a silver bowl, 
stirred with a silver spoon? 


There's something about breakfast-table silver that stimulates 
the imagination, enriches everything with which it comes in 
contact, and tempts to a greater enjoyment of that important 
morning meal, the memories of which are so inseparably 
interwoven with the accomplishments of succeeding hours. 
ORHAM Sterling Silverware 

is available from leading 


ware is ever a delight. 
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Produce beautiful and lasting effects in Kalsomining 
and all interior decorating. Spread Kalsomine with- 
out a streak, and never leave a hair on a job. They 
hang right and work right. 
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depends upon it to keep her hands daintily soft, 
altho they may be roughened by varied household duties. 
The delicate skin of the face and hands must be kept naturally 
soft to retain its fine, velvety texture and freshness. The Hinds 
Cream treatment is simple, yet sure in results. 
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| You Can Have [| 
CharmingWindows |; 


PLAN r curtains and 
disperse with the Ki 


Flat Curtain Rods 

fit any window. Come sin- 
gle, double, triple — mak- 
ing any draping effect easy 
to secure. 

The flat shape gives SAG- 
LESS STRENGTH. Makes 
smooth, neat hems. Holds 
headings gracefully erect. 
Curtains hang perfectly! 
Kirsch Flat Rods are strong f 
end sturdy. Beautifully [| 
finished in velvet brass or 
white. Never rust or tarn- 
ish They're permdhent 
fixtures! Sold in extension 
style or cut exact size for 
your windows, 


Write for New Kirsch 
` Book of “Rod and 
Drapery Suggestions" 
sai An entirely new edition! 
4 Just out! Illustrated with 
a1 the latest window ideas for 
J every room. Tells all 
about correct s, mate- f 
rials, colors. Plan your new 
curtains and draperies with it. 
Gladly sent free, but be sure to 
mention dealer's name, 


Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods are sold 
in practically every city and town. 
If you don't know who sells them, 
locally, write for ^ names. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 
21 Prospect Avenue 
te, Sturgis, Mich. 4 
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Cream 


mond 


who has used 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose amount required, but do 
nol e ae stamps or money. Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream 2c. th Cold and Disappearing Cream 
4c. Talcum 2c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. ‘Face Powder, 
sample 2c; trial size 1 5c. 


Fascinating: Hinds Week-End Box containing 
trial sizes of our six supreme Toilet Requisites, daint- 
ily packaged in rose-pink, box to match, 50c postpaid. 
Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling throughout the world. 
Mailed postpaid in U. S. A. from laboratory, if not easily obtainable. 


A.S. HINDS, 201 West Street, Portland, Maine 


of the death of my father. 1 remember 
I was riding in a smoking car. In fact | 
never had been in a sleeping car up to that 
time. As I was nearer Lincoln than New 
York, I went on, we were married, and 
returned to the funeral. I needed a friend 
then! But I had found her; and I have 
always found her the friend who is there 
in the hour of need. 


FTER that, my work commenced to 
pick up. Whether it was her influence 

or not is uncertain; but I think it was. I 
continued at small work on the New York 
papers, and later was sent to Chicago with 
Opper, Swinnerton, Powers, and other 
great stars of the art department. It was 
an honor; but it was also tough competi- 
tion, with that kind of talent around me. 

Luckily for me the Russo-Japanese 
war started, and, as I could draw maps 
well, that became my job, the big stars be- 
ing perfectly Willing to let me have it, too. 
Occasionally there was an opportunity to 
do some other work, political cartoons, 
but I didn't care for that. Once in a while 
I drew bird's-eye views of different parts 
of the city, ak hundreds of little figures 
shown at the bottom of canyon-like 
streets. It was fun to make them and to 
have them turn corners or dodge street 
cars in odd ways, and I enjoyed the work 
without having any clear idea of develop- 
ing it further. 

jt seems to me now thzc I followed the 
lines of least resistance all the time and 
did not do much thinking beyond the 
work of the day. In fact, there is scarcely 
a time in my career that I could not have 
advanced more rapidly by planning 
ahead; but I never did. 

One day Mr. James Keeley, then man- 
aging editor of the Chicago “Tribune,” 
sent for me and suggested that I draw car- 
toons for the sporting page of the paper. 
The idea was new. It appealed to me. 
And in fifteen minutes I had signed a con- 
tract. 


MEHOW, I knew then that my 
opportunity had come. No one had 
drawn purely sporting cartoons, so there 
was no pattern to follow; but, fortunately 
for me, there were some wonderful fellows 
in the sporting department, especially 
Hughie Keough (by Hek!), who is now 
gone to make pop e happier somewhere 
eem and to fight for fair play, wherever 
e is. 

It was groping work at first; but winter 
came and, at Hek's suggestion, I started 
* Winter Sports," picturing the indoor 
activities of men who try to amuse them- 
selves when baseball, football, golf, and 
tennis are off. Keough suggested Kelly 
pool; and, somewhat to my surprise, the 
cartoons made a hit. 

In fact, the finest compliment I ever had 
came from that Kelly pool series. I used 
to watch games, study the way fellows 
acted. Part of the pictures were really 
jokes on the fellows in the sporting de- 
partment. 

One day I heard that the members of 
the Chickasaw Guards Club, the famous 
club at Memphis, were very bitter toward 
me about the pictures. They charged that 
I had come to their club as a guest, and 
had violated all the rules of Southern 
hospitality by caricaturing the members. 
I never had bein in the club, nor even in 
Memphis! And the fact that they thought 
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they had recognized some of their mem- 
bers from the postures and the expres- 
sions made me feel that I had got them 
true to life. I made up with them at the 
first opportunity by sending them some 
original drawings and explaining the joke; 
but it was a big lesson. I knew, then, that 
instead of merely having pictured our own 
crowd around the office, ti had found types 
that are common in every city and town 
in America, and that the thing to do was 
to stick to that line. 

In the spring, when baseball resumed, 
I hit upon an idea of a series, or, rather, a 
series of series. The theory was much the 
same which advertising men follow—that 
of hammering home an idea. I wanted to 
get two or three different characters es- 
tablished, so that the readers would know 
them, and then have them appear in car- 
toons several times a week. It saved 
ideas, besides saving work; and it gave me 
a chance to discover what the readers 
liked. 

One of the first was “Little Alex.” On 
the Chicago White Sox team there was a 
cherubic, good-natured boy named Alex 
Zwilling, who was the basis of the idea. I 

never really drew a picture of Zwilling, 
but I idealized him; made him a plump, 
sweet-faced, innocent-looking lad, and 

ictured the opposing teams as desperate 
bandi ditti. It was the old melodrama idea 
of the hero surrounded by desperados, and 
the triumph of virtue. Little Alex caught 
on. By and by, I pictured Arabella Cinch, 
a slim and lovely maiden, but fickle, who 
was wooed first by the Cubs, then by the 
Giants, then by the Pirates. It was merely 
the melodrama idea translated into base- 
ball, and was woven around the standing 
of the clubs at different stages of the base- 
ball season. 

The idea of running a number of series 
and familiarizing the readers with the 
characters grew on me, and I began to 
draw series depicting kids. It started at a 
time when the public was pretty well dis- 
gusted with the conduct of professional 
sport in Chicago, especially in baseball. It 
came to my mind that much of the sport 
is false and forced, and I began drawing 
“ Days of Real Sport, " which has been the 
most successful stuff I ever have done. 

It is successful because everyone longs 
for childhood; because, the homelier and 
simpler and more common a scene is, the 
more persons will recall the same things in 
their own childhood. Frequently people 
ask me if I am drawing real pictures of 
real boys. Never consciously have I done 
this. I think of the situation, of what boys 
do under certain cireumstances, and then 
picture the kind of boys that would do 
that kind of thing. 


KINNAY " is not a real person at is 
but I remember there was such a 
back in the old village in Wisconsin. 
never really liked Skinnay* very much. 
He wasn't democratic enough to suit me. 
We all looked up to him and deferred to 
him. I don't recall whether he was better 
looking than the rest of us, had more 
money, or wore better clothes. But I have 
felt toward him just as any feller feels to- 
ward the kid who carries off the prizes in 
Sunday school or gets 100 in an examina- 
tion. We admire him, but we do not love 
him very much. 
I like Buck Ellendorf better, almost as 
well as any of the other bunch. I do not 


Every piece in the Sampler 
is a first choice 


In the Sampler are none of those kinds that invariably find 
their way to the bottom of the box and are chosen last. The 
assortment in the Sampler is the result of a most unusual 


process of selection. Every piece is a proved favorite, for we 
pack in the Sampler sweets selected from our ten best-liked 
packages—famous since 1842. When you give the Sampler you 


know that it will be enjoyed from the first piece to the last. 


Whitman's are sold by our selected 
agents everywhere 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous 
Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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Let the Larkin Plan Make Home Cosy 


Wise homemakers the country over have found the Larkin Plan the 
ideal way qi improving the home without extra 
expense. You too may make home attractive 
and en without even feeling it” as one de- 
lighted kin customer so aptly expresses it. 


GIVEN TO YOU 
“ Factory to Family one 


This tayna high back rocker is just one of the 
bundreds of kin Premiums given as the saving 
represented in buying pure foods, 
soaps, cleaning supplies, toilet arti- 

cles, eto., from the Larkin Facto- 

ries. ‘Buy on the Larkin Plan, save f 
middlemen's profits and let the [| 
mopey that stocks the pantry fi 
furnish the home. 


Catalog FREE erus i 
Lai ey ow dm Ss sss cca 


Larkin Co. Buffalo, Chicago, 
Please send your latest catalog No. 29. 
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Banks hold the 
World Together 


| heal every important country there is a 
native commercial bank which serves 
as a point of contact with world business. 


These great international commercial 
banks have the same standards of finan- 
cial ethics; their operations are funda- 
mentally the same; they observe the same 
code of rules, and work together intelli- 
-gently to coordinate national business 
customs into an international process for 
the safe and orderly conduct of world 
commerce. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York is an associate of the leaders 
among these international commercial 
banks, and through them offers to its 


friends comprehensive aid in matters 
relating to foreign trade. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 


V | 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? High-Grade Instruction 


We are going to put a distributor in every town Prepares You for aed 
in the United States. Bethe man in your terri- the Bar—Est. 1892 oN 
tory. We teach you how to build a permanent, | estem Se OS Daiventay MUNGIA be 

substantial business, Write for details now. Standard Text-Books, Approved by Bench and Bar. 


NU-EX FIRE APPLIANCE CO. Graduates practicing in every state. Send today for 


501 Buttles Ave... Columbus, Ohio | Free need rs Rule us mq o ta 
à 536 Reaper Block Chicago, Ill. 


=D [BUXTON 
zig KEY KASE 
Saves the Pockets 


Flat, smooth, fits any pocket with- 
out bulging. Keys easy on or off, 
easy to find; each hook holds two. If 
not at your dealer's, order from us. 
GrwvixE Cowntibxk 


For Offices, Factories, Stores, 
Clubs, Schools, Gymnasiums. 

Possess many points of suporiori- 
ty that make them the choice of dis- 


criminating buyers. Safe, sanitary, 
fire and theft-proof. Units of vari- 


oun sizes—easily installed. 


Send for Booklet 


It illustrates and describes all 
styles of MEDART Steel Lockers. 
Also manufacturers of Steel Shelv- 
ing. Racks and Bins. In writing, 
state if interested. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3520 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers, write! 
L. A. W. NOVELTY CO. 
Dept. M Springfield, Mass. 


remember who the Buck of my boyhood 
was, but there was such a boy: awkward, 
buck-toothed, the butt of the whole 
bunch. But, after all, we love the good- 
natured, kind-hearted boob better than 
we do a lot of other fellows who think 
themselves so darned smart. 

Speaking of Buck Ellendorf, some of 
the folks back home think that he was one 


.of the Ellerman boys down by Ellenwood's 


bridge. But he wasn’t. I don’t remember 
whether there was a boy of that name. 
But I remember the bridge where we used 
to fish for sunfish and bullheads. That 
bridge was one of the saddest things of my 
life. I went back there a few years ago and 
walked out to see the old bridge and 
watch the minnows in the pool below. 
The bridge was gone, and the little creek 
was gone, swallowed up in the farm lands, 
and it almost made me feel the way a kid 
does when he starts to prep school—if you 
know the feeling, just as you go around the 
corner and look back for a last glimpse of 
the house. 

“When a Feller Needs a Friend” just 
grew from one picture. There are so many 
times that a kid needs a friend! And he has 
one, in a pinch, less often than almost any 
other animal. Grown people don't seem 
to understand how us kids feel about 
things. And, anyhow, they treat a kid as 
if he hadn't any right to his private 


| feelings. 


e SOMEONE Always is Taking the Jo 

Out of Life” came the same way. Te 
grew merely because there are so many 
kill-joys. The idea for the “Handy Man 
Around the House” came because the wife 
always is calling my attention to my own 
lack of skill in Rouschold matters. 

One of the best series I ever tried was 
"Gee, I Ain't Mad at Nobody.” It came 
because the small son of my friend George 
Plant was so happy one day that the ex- 
pression just burst out of him, and I knew 
the feel of it. There are times when every 
man and woman feels that way—but not 
enough of them. 

One must develop a series gradually. I 
judge from the number of letters and their 
tone whether the note struck is the true 
one. My wife has been the best and 
truest judge of my stuff. In this new 
moving picture thing she has been a tre- 
mendous help. Her judgment and quick 
seizure of possibilities has astonished the 
professional directors. She seems to know 
more quickly than I do just the point for 
which I am striving, and her taste is finer 
than that of anyone else I know. 

Besides that, she has collaborated with 
me on a new series, ‘What a Baby Thinks 
About.” The baby is fourteen months old 
now; and of course, seeing as it’s my baby, 
and also the most remarkable baby in the 
world, bar none, the series is naturally the 
best I have ever done. 


“A GENIUS Who Never Walked a 
Step" is the title of an extraordinary 
article next month by B. C. Forbes-- 
the authentic story of a man crippled 
from youth, whose achievements are 
written large in industrial history. 
This is a superlative record of what 
may be accomplished by tireless in- 


dustry, imagination and a never-say- , 
die spirit. 
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to me in his vigorous fashion. “He is a citi- 
zen of all the ages; the best minds of every 
generation are his friends. He can summon 
them to converse with him at will—and 
leavethem without offense. Neither wealth 
nor companionship nor diversion are essen- 
tial to him. Let him take down a volume 
and at once he is transported to a prince's 
court, or admitted to the confidences of a 
great general, or seated in the front row 
to witness the performance of one of the 
world's great dramas. Get money, if you 
wil. It is useful. But, above all, get 
books. For the older you grow, the more 
you will understand that in them is the 
richest satisfaction in life." 


E FELT a conscientious reluctance 

about determining my career for me. 
He wanted to show me the best in every 
walk of life and allow the choice to be my 
own. Accordingly, he encouraged me in 
the summer vacations to put books aside 
and spend some time in mastering busi- 
ness. That his instruction along these 
lines was resultful is proved by the fact 
that after the three college vacations 
which I spent in the office of one of New 
York's largest financial institutions, Iwas 


offered an unusual business opportunity |. 


by its president, the same opportunity 
which T paned on to John Willems, who 
took it and became a millionaire. 

Business interested me. My father 
would have been satisfied to have me fol- 
low it, yet he made no secret of his hope, 
that I might choose the life of a teacher, 
which he had so much coveted for himself. 

We both understood that there would 
be nothing more than a mere living in 
teaching. Every man who chooses the 
teacher’s life knows that, and is prepared 
to accept the vows of poverty. But con- 
ditions at that time were such that the 
salaries paid were at least sufficient to 
allow a man to retain his self-respect; and 
in my case there was every reason to su 
pose that the salary would some day be 
supplemented by some income from my 
father’s estate. 

The whole money question, however, 
seemed unimportant. Even ‘when re- 
verses overtook my father, wiping out his 
savings, and finally ending his life, I saw 
no reason to change my plans. The life of 
a business man was useful and interesting; 
but what could be more rich and satisfy- 
ing than the teacher’s calling? Other men 
measured their results in money, in build- 
ings, in possessions, but the teacher mea- 
sured his in lives. 

In every single college class there would 
be some ardent spirits who, touched by 
the teacher’s vision and idealism, might 

out to work wonders in the world. 
Why should a man be satisfied with his 
own power of achievement in the world 
when he might molapiy that power a 
hundred- or a thousand-fold, through the 
lives that he would train? . 
So, filled with a fine enthusiasm I went 


A Central Authority on 
Foreign ‘Trade 


EARLY a score of separate departments, 

commissions, boards, and bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, besides a large number of 
organizations here and abroad, are organized to 
supply information regarding foreign trade. 


Our FonzrcN Trape Bunzav is in close touch 
with all these sources of information, and also 
gathers trade news directly through this Company's 
own offices abroad and its connections in every 
important commercial center of the globe. 


This Bureau serves our clients and others as a clear- 
ing house for information from trustworthy sources 
in regard to every phase of international trade. 


We invite you to consult us freely regarding 
methods of financing and extending A merican trade. 


Booklets — *How Business with Foreign Countries 
is Financed" and "Banking Service for Foreign 
Trade” wil be sent on request Our semi- 
monthly review, “American Goods and Foreign 
Markets,” will be mailed to those interested. 


. Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Havre Brussels 


Capital and Surplus - . - $50,000,000 
Resources more than $800,000,000 
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Who are the twenty thousand 
people that pass thru the doors 
of the Fifth Avenue Building 


every business day? 

'They are men and women 
who come from all over the world 
to this one building to help carry 
on Big Business. For two per 
cent of all of the Million Dollar 
Corporations in the United States 
have offices or sales rooms under 
this one roof. 

Something like a feeling of awe 
comes over one just to stand and 
read the directory of office holders 
in the corridor, 

You appreciate that you are 
right where great things are ac- 
complished—where enormous 
enterprise is directed. You recog- 
nize the names of many of the 
largest, the oldest, the most re- 


Baas 


oes “Ghere ? 


spected houses in this hemi- 
sphere; names that have earned 
dignity thru famous achievement. 

They came because there is 
not a more completely arranged 
office building anywhere? A 
unique system of owner-manage- 
ment of the Fifth Avenue Build- 
ing directs and controls its most 
extraordinary service. It is sit- 
uated at the throbbing heart of 
New York business. 

The Fifth Avenue Building 
contains light, airy office rooms, 
wide corridors and many eleva- 
tors. The wants of a tenant are 
met as quickly as is humanly 
possible. If you are interested in 
New York offices, write. Wehave 
many interesting things to tell 
you about this building which is 
“More than an Office Building." 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 


Broadway and Fifth Avenue at Madison Square, New York 


issue. You will ENJOY reading it. 
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jects of daily interest to you. 

Broaden your knowledge and be able to talk intelligently about 
the latest scientific achievements. It’s the well read man who 
succeeds in business and social life. Start with this month’s 


20c AT ALL NEWS STANDS—or direct by mail $2.00 a year. 
233 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 


YEAR BOOK 
Students trained by members of ıs FREE ul 


WILL KEEP YOU POSTED on the wonderful new developments in elec- 

R trics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, radio, astronomy, inventions, physical 
er research, medicine, etc. World progress accurately explained each month in 
plain, non-technical language. Profusely illustrated. Hundreds of original 

Month fascinating articles in every issue. 120 pages written by authorities on sub- 
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Enrolled Students. 
Write today for Art Year Book. 
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big H. Science Book Free—gives you all the details of my 
Campbell, Prea, 


ome 
low price offer. Send post card NOW. Wm, 
Campb Dep 197, 


The Wm. Co., 


on, working my way through the three 
years in the graduate school and even 
managing to provide a year of study 
abroad. Counting the actual cash ex- 
pended, and adding the money that I 
might have earned in business durin 
those years, my investment in the “tools 
of my profession was not less than fifteen 
thousand dollars when, at twenty-seven, 
I was finally ready for my life work. 

Fifteen thousand dollars at six per 
cent should yield nine hundred dollars 
annually; ad ning hundred dollars was 

recisely the amount of my first salary. 

n amount, it merely equaled a fair inter- 
est on my investment, nothing more. 
There was no margin of compensation for 
my work itself. Any business man would 
have counted it a bad bargain; but it rep- 
resented the goal toward which I had been 
working all those years and I was happy 
in it. hen, a year later, I met the girl 
who has shared all the little joys and ac- 
cumulating burdens of the; after years, I 
felt that there was nothing in life left to 
be desired. 

The first five years of our married life 
were supremely Daun: yes, the first ten 
years, for though each year increased our 
expenses and cut down a little the slender 
margin of our savings, we were making 
progress in our work, we had our health, 
and the rest was of little consequence. In 
those years my two books were published 
and won an immediate acceptance among 
the limited group of scholars for whom 
I published some 
thoughtful articles in the magazines of 
limited circulation—and limited paying 
power. So far as my profession was con- 


.| cerned we were enjoying all the success 


that we could reasonably have asked. 

Then came the war. For me to enlist, 
as every man would have liked to do, was 
clearly impossible. I had two children 
entirely dependent upon my earnings for 
support, and no accumulated savings 
whatever. But there was work to do at 
homé as well as abroad. I was urged to 
come to Washington, and accepted. We 
stored our simple furniture and boarded 
a train, trusting somehow to find living 
accommodations and a way to make both 
ends meet. 


WHAT happened to us in the year and 
a half we spent at the capital I need 
not attempt to discribe in detail. Many 
other men have written of Washington in 
war times, and the details of our experi- 
ences are not a part of this story in any 
event. Suffice it to say that we found 
three rooms, finally, in a section of the 
city which is normally given over to negro 
citizens and white citizens of the poorer 
class. There, in the environs of poverty, 
my third child was born. To those squalid 
quarters my wife came back from the hos- 
ital after an operation that almost cost 
het her life. We finished the war together, 
were discharged with a few kind words 
from the chief of our governmental de- 
partment, and came back to the universi- 
ty, thanking God that we still had each 
other and our three little ones. 
Somehow, we would manage to get on 
our feet again. The loss of our savings did 
not seem to us vital at first. Even the 
accumulated debt of one thousand dollars 
did not discourage us. One thousand dol- 
lars—surely that was not an amount large 
enough to sink a family like ours. Why, 
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only the other day a former student of 
mine, seven years out of college, told me 
that he made a profit of one thousand dol- 
lars on a deal in a single morning! Our 
spirits were not broken; our courage was 
high. I believed that by outside work I 
could clean off our indebtedness in a year. 
But I reckoned without the change in the 
cost of living that had been wrought by 
the war in our absence. 

As our family grew, and as the cost of 
living also steadily increased, we con- 
stantly revised our budget, cutting every 
item to the bone. We had been living in 
a house that was none too pretentious, 
considering our position and the demands 
in the way of entertainment that are ex- 
pected of an instructor. Now, however, 
we found one half of a frame house, at a 
rental of $25 a month—positively the 
least expensive place to be had in town; 
and swallowing our pride we cramped our 
family of five into it. One of the children 
sleeps in a cot in our room; there is, of 
course, no study for me, no place for 
books, no opportunity to be alone for 
reading or thought. Such work as I man- 
age to do at home, either in preparation 
for the following day's lecture, or in read- 
ing examination papers, or turning out 
the reports for which two business houses 
in the city pay me a monthly stipend, 
must be done in the parlor late at night, 
after the children are in bed and any possi- 
ble guests have departed. Twenty-five 
dollars a month means $300 a pu 
nearly a fifth of my salary from the uni- 
versity. 

Our expenses, for coal, food, light, 
water, etc., amount to a little over $1,000, 
rough-hew them how we will. Just about 
$20 a week, in other words; or between $3 
and $4 a day for five people, three of 
whom—the children—must have good 
milk at 20 cents a quart, and eggs that are 
80 cents a dozen, and still mounting. 

There you have accounted for about 
three-fourths of what the university pays 
us; and nothing allowed for clothing, 
nothing for E n and dental care, or 
insurance, or books, or entertainment, or 
incidentals. The interest on our indebted- 
ness amounts to $60 a year; our insurance 
premiums, which provide an amount of 
insurance utterly inconsequential — an 
amount that would give my wife protec- 
tion for about a year and a half while she 
was learning some trade—take another 
$100.  Dentist's and doctor's bills run 
another $100 annually, and under the 
head of benevolences the figure last year 


was $75. 


s much,” you will say. “No man 

has a right to give money away when 
his children need clothes and his table 
provides nourishment hardly adequate 
for the day's work.” Very true and very 
easy to say; but the situation so far as the 
instructor is concerned is one that goes 
beyond mere logic. He cannot, unfor- 
tunately, dictate his benevolences, even 
though the milk of human kindness were 
entirely dried up within him. When a 
subscription blank is circulated, his name 
must appear on it; that is a part of the 
duty of his position. To refuse would 
cause an amount of misunderstanding 
that might seriously handicap his useful- 
ness. Whether he can afford it or not, a 
teacher must give; and if one could know 
the stories that lie behind some profes- 
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Shed this glow of contentment 
upon your home 


TUE comforts of your home reflect your devotion 
to your family. But the investment of your sav- 
ings in sound securities sheds an added glow of con- 
tentment. For a home without reasonable thrift is 
usually a home without proper provision for the future. 


The National City Company has built an invest- 
ment service that brings securities of highest charac- 
ter to the doors of investors, new and old. This en- 
ables you to crystallize the prosperity of today into 

„financial peace of mind for the future. 

This is the same reliable service that is used by 
thousands.of the leading banks for the investment of 
their funds. 

We can suggest issues specially suited to your 
own needs and purposes. Back of every transaction 
with you is the same.concern for the safety of your 


funds that we feel for the safety of our own. 


Come and talk to us about your investment prob- 
lems. Let us send you “Men and Bonds,"an inter- 
esting booklet explaining our work; this and our lat- 
est Offering Sheet on request for A Q 118. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent offices 
in the leading cities connected by over 10,000 miles of private wires. 


How to Become 


A Master of English 


is a valuable FREE booklet which proves that.the Kleiser 
Mail Course in Practical English and Mental Efficiency 
wil teach you to Write Stories that Sell—Literature 
that will Compel Attention; it will chow you how to 
Enlarge Your Stock of Words—Use the Right Word in 


the Right Place—Prepare Sermons, Addresses, Adoer- 
tisements, Letters, etc. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Distinguished Novelist: 
“Your Course is almost 
painfully needed by many 
professional writers and 
speakers. A student who 
intelligently follows your 
Course will know what he 
is talking about when he 
talks or when be writes.” 


Famous Writers, Businese and 
Professional Men, Speakers, 
and others are sending enthu- 
siastic letters telling bow the 
Course has enlarged their men- 
tal capacity, incrensed their 
incomes. It will do the same 
for YOU. Send TO-DAY for 
the FREE booklet to 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 352 New York, M. Y. 


Our investments and our methods 

have stood the test of time. Now 

for more than 36 years no investor in 

our First Farm Morteages and Real Estate 
Bonds has ever lost a dollar principalor interest. 


6% and Safety 


Your money invested in our offerings is safe 
and returns a liberal income. We make all 
collections and look after all detalls without ex- 
pense to you. Let us send descriptive pamphlet 
"M"' and statements of current offerings. 


Established 1883 Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 


E E.J. LANDER A CO. 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other invest- 
ment securities. This firm was founded in 1865 and we 
have always endeavored to recommend to our clients 
conservative investments. As members of the New 
York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are prepared to 


execute orders for the purchase or sale of securities on 


a cash basis in large or small amounts. 


A circular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


\Kiddex,Peabody &Co. 


21§ Devonshire St. a7 Wall Street 
Boston New York 


While no man wants to leave his family in such condition 
that they need assistance, experience shows they will do so. 


It is a fact that nearly twenty per cent of the dependents of 
Commercial Travelers who have “passed on” are left helpless 
and without means of support. 


To provide for such dependents of U. C. T., a widows’ and orphans’ 


fund has been created. Since 1888, when the order was founded, the dis- 
bursements from this unique benevolent fund have amounted to $757,908.26. 


“Ask The Man Who Wears TheiButton" 
Or write for information to 
Walter D. Murphy, Sapreme Secretary 
The Order of United Commercial Traveleks ef America 


horticultural 
and over 1000 
tion. It is a mine of 


over sevent; 


Also Send Free of Cha 
ERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. c» sx 


New Yorer Cir. 


U. CT. Guardian of the Helpless 


sorial contributions they would bring 
| tears to the eyes. 

Figures make dreary reading: I do not 
intend to burden the reader with all the 
items inthe budget. Suffice it to say that 
when the knife had done its utmost, we 
found that I must somehow manage to 
make $1,000 in addition to my university 
salary if we were even to keep abreast of 
our current expenses. No provision for 
savings; no margin for the unexpected 
which happens in even the most carefully 
managed families; no provision whatever 
for a sinking fund to meet the note that 
comes due in another two years. 

Desperately I cast around for any kind 
of work that might offer itself. have 
already referred te the reports which I 

repare for two business houses, as a basis 
or their sales and merchandising cam- 

aigns. I have rewritten a dead man's 
ook, bringing it down to date, and re- 
ceiving the princely sum of two hundred 
and fifty dollars therefor. I have traveled 
twice a week to a city a hundred miles 
away to deliver a course of lectures before 
a woman's club. The honorarium is 
twenty dollars for each lecture, but de- 
ducting car fare, and expenses in the city 
the net return on two lectures is only $11. 
I have even—heaven forgive me—spoken 
for pay in churches. Not for the good I 
could do, but for pay; for money; for the 
little amount that would be whittled off 
our deficit by the fee. And my wife, who 
cannot work as the wives of most of my 
| colleagues do, because of our three babies, 
' travels eight miles every Sunday to sing 
‘in a church choir at a fee of five dollars a 
: Sunday. 


[E OUR situation were exceptional it 
would be unimportant. But the bitter 
| fact is that we are typical of all the teach- 
` ers in the country; and many of them are 
, far worse off even than we. The other day 
! one of my colleagues and I checked over 
| the entire faculty of our university, takin 
! their salaries and expenses as we coul 
| estimate them: and we discovered beyond 
| a doubt that eighty per cent of the mem- 
| bers of the faculty are having to supple- 
. ment their incomes by outside work in 
; order to keep body and soul together. 
Last week the brightest assistant in my 
department came to me. “I shall have to 


i leave you at the end of the year," he said, 


"You know what a disappointment that 
ı will mean to-me. I love teaching; I chose 
, it deliberately in spite of other more 
. profitable opportunities. I hoped to 
' spend. my life in the university. But 
what can I do? I want to marry and have 
, a home; and to marry on my salary is 
hardly less than criminal. 
"Let me tell you the thing that has 
: finally settled it for me," he continued. 
“You know that my father died last year 
and left my mother an income just suff- 
cient to keep her decently and provide a 
few comforts. She is a confirmed invalid 
who will never walk again. It was neces- 
, sary for me to find a chauffeur to call for 
her occasionally and take her out into the 
air. I searched the town where she lives, 
* high and low; and I could not find a single 
` qualified chauffeur, white or black, whose 
wages are not higher than the salary paid 
me by the university!” i 
What could I say to him? How could 
I, with any conscience, urge him to stay? 
He is the best man who has come into our 
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department for many a year; he might 
have been an inspiration to many college 
generations. But he passes out, and in his 
place we shall have to put an inferior man 
—a man whom five years ago we would 
never have considered for the place. 

Of the four men last appointed to posi- 
tions in my department three are wholly 
unworthy. ell-intentioned chaps, but 
utterly lacking in personality and power. 
The fourth man, who is first class, stays 
with us only because he has a certain 
facility in writing popular fiction, which 
makes it possible for him to eke out 
a living. But it takes time that he ought 
to be giving to his university duties. We 
are able to hold him only by conniving at 
his obvious neglect of his work. 

There you have the situation as it 
should be understood by every man who 
has a son to educate. The teachers of 
your boys in the future will be men whose 
interest is divided; who must begrudge 
every moment of special attention that 
they give your sons, because the moment 
is so urgently needed for their outside 
work. Or they will be men whom you 
would not employ in your own business. 
There is no other alternative. Neither I 
nor any other department head who has 
a conscience can say to a first-class stu- 
dent, “You should be a teacher.” We 
know too well what being a teacher means. 

We used to buy books, we teachers, ten 
years ago. It was a point of pride with 
us to accumulate working libraries of our 
own, to keep our minds fresh and growing. 
Now there are very few of us who are 
maintaining a decent library. We used 
to attend concerts, and the best lectures; 
occasionally we could manage a trip to 
Europe in the summer. These were not 
extravagances; they were a necessary 
part of our equipment if we were to bring 
to our students a lively appreciatien of 
the best things in life. Now a motion 
picture show is the limit of our entertain- 
ment budget. 

I was checking the matter over a few 
nights ago with the head of another de- 
partment. He showed me his expense 
account, which closely paralleled mine, 
except that he had an item of $110 for 
entertainment. : A hundred and ten dol- 
lars; it seemed a spendthrift’s fortune. I 
chided him with it, and he explained that 
it represented his car fare to a Western 
university and back, where he went to 
deliver a course of summer lectures. 

Picture that, you business men, who 
invest ten dollars a month in a commuta- 
tion ticket to take you from your offices 
to your work. Would you think of enter- 
ing that item as "entertainment?" That 
is the only kind of entertainment left for 
a professor these days—the entertainment 
of looking out of the window of the train 
that is taking him to his all-summer job! 


F, IN beginning this article, I mani- 

fested any bitterness, I am sorry. I 
have tried not to let myself become bitter. 
How can a man do his work of inspiring 
and uplifting young men if his own soul is 
eaten by envy and revolt? Faith and 
courage and ideals are the very stuff of 
which our usefulness is fashioned. Let 
them be lost, and we are worse than 
worthless; we are a menace to the future 
citizenship of the nation whose training 
is entrusted to our care. 

Ido not want to be bitter. Yet when I 


A GREAT METROPOLIS 


Located in the heart of the greatest pro- 
ducing center of the world, Chicago and 
Chicago’s business enterprises have be- 
come large factorsin the world's business. 


In facilities and accomplishments the Continental and 
Commercial Banks have kept abreast of the require- 
ments of business and industry. They are equipped to 
render every banking service. Invested capital over 
Fifty Million Dollars. Resources more than Five 
Hundred Million Dollars. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 


NARA RR 


Lincoln—? Rooms wd Bath 


Why do without an attractive home of your own? BUILD—at below normal prices 
—more charmingly and staunchly, more practically—finer from every vital point 
of architecture, convenience, endurance, comfort, cheer. 


are designed by famous architects and cut in tremendous quantities by powerful, accurate machin- 
ery, at the foremost lumber center, The Tonawandas. They offer top-notch value from remarkable 
beauty and modern arrangement down to the last item. 

Your house is furnished complete—all the lumber, lath, shingles, finishing lumber, doors, windows, 
frames, floor and interior trim, har ware, nails, tinware, paints, stains and varnishes. The Bennett 
Ready-Cut system saves you weeks of timein erection. Noexperimenting—no guess-work—nc extras. 

Book of Over 50 Fine Designs— FREE 


But see for yourself! Get the beautiful Bennett Book of Homes—over fifty Better-Built 
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“See How Easy It Is” 


That’s the title of a booklet that has been sent on request 
to thousands of people who were anxious to know the 
easiest, quickest and best way to secure sound. insurance- 
protection at low net cost. This booklet tells the story of 
the direct way of arranging a policy through the 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Resources more than 


$9,000,000 


Insurance in force 


$40,000,000 


Nowadays no one questions the value, or rather the necessity, of home- 
protection, which in thousands of cases saves women, children and 
dependent old folks from the grip of poverty, which educates the young, 


lifts the mort 
the PostaL 


age on the home, and is safe when banks fail. 
i. through more than fourteen years of success, has 


proved itself to be the Company of 


n fact, 


Safety, Saving, Service 


It is safe because it operates under strict State insurance laws and is 
subject to the United States Postal Authorities; it saves because it 
does business without the expense of agents; it renders service by 
giving policyholders the privilege of monthly payments, if desired, 
and it also extends to them, without extra charge, the benefits of its 
HEALTH Bureau and periodical HEALTH BULLETINS. 


Find out what it will do for You 


Strong Postal 
Points 


FIRST: Standard Policy 
reserves. Resources more 
than $9,000 000. Insur- 
anoe in force, $40,000,000. 


SECOND: Old-line legal 
reserva insurance — not 
fraternal or assessment. 
THIRD: 9%% dividends 
guaranteed in your policy 
and the usual contingent 
dividends paid as earned. 


FOURTH: Standard 
policy provisions, ap- 
proved by the New York 
State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


FIFTH: Operates under 
strict New York State re- 
quiremente and subject to 
the United States Postal 
Authorities. 


SIXTH: High medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks. 


SEVENTH: Policy- 
holders’ Health Bureau 
provides one free medical 
examination each year, 
if desired. 


You should take advantage 
of PosraAL benefits and 
economies. Call at the 
Company’s office or simply 
write and say: “Mail in- 
surance particulars as men- 
tioned in American for 
March." Also send me the 
booklet, “SEE HOW EASY 
IT IS." 


In yourletter be sure to give: 


1. Your full name. 


2. Your occupation. 
3. The exact date of your birth. 


You will receive full infor- 
mation based on official 
reports regularly filed with 
the New York State Insur- 
ance Department. Writing 
places you under no obliga- 
tion and no agent will be 
sent to visit you. The re- 
sultant commission-savings 
go to you because you deal 
direct. 


pos » 
POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 
Sil FIFTH AVE. COR. 43* ST. 

NEW YORK 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43rd Street, New York 


think of what the world has-given John 
Williams, and what it has given me; when 
I see his well-fed, well-dressed children, 
with their opportunities for development, 
and compare them with my youngsters, 
wearing patched and outgrown clothes 
that were second-hand at the outset, I 
wonder just where my real duty lies. 
Ought I to keep on sacrificing my own 
children in order that I may teach the 
sons of other men? 

I have come to the end of my rope— 
and beyond. Within the next few months 
I must make an end of my problems one 
way or another. There is a movement on 
foot among the alumni of our institution 
to provide an increase in the salaries of 
professors. 

If that succeeds it will give some re- 
lief, at least. If it fails I have no alter- 
native but to do as so many of our good 
men have already done—accept one of 
the opportunities that have been offered 
to me in the business world. I am thirty- 
nine years old; baldness is beginning to 
lay its tell-tale marks upon me. My price 
in the business world will fall rapidly un- 
less I make my decision soon. 


* 

GHALL Igo? Shall I'toss aside all the 

ideals and high purposes of my youth, 
and'the training of the best years of my 
life? Shall I abandon the young men 
who are turning their eyes toward the 
university in the expectation that they 
will receive instruction from men who 
really are competent to teach? Shall I 
leave one more vacancy to be filled by 
a man who teaches only because he 
would earn even less in business? 

My children are still young enough to 
be oblivious to some of the things that 
wound my wife and me. Second-hand 
clothes are no shame to them—as yet. In 
a few. years it will be different. And rath- 
er than have a snicker raised at my 
daughter’s expense, rather than see my 
boy come home with tears in his eyes from 
some children’s party where a taunt had 
E flung at him, I would do almost any- 
thing. 

And there is always the other side of the 
question, your side. How can you expect 
your sons and daughters to accept the 
standards and ideals we teachers are try- 
ing to give them, if the world treats us as 
of little account? Which is worth more 
to you, anyway? Isit the man who drives 
your car, the man who paints your back 
fence, the man who cuts your grass? Or 
is it theman who educates your children 
and helps to fit them for a useful and hon- 
orable life? 

The evidence seems to show that 
you consider the chauffeur, the painter, 
the gardener, and a hundred other groups 
of men worth more than the teacher. 
And your children are not blind. They 
see it. You need not wonder at their in- 
difference toward education. 


"DON'T Settle Down Into a Soft 
Snap," says Philip Curtiss in an arti- 
cle next month which is a frank and 
helpful revelation of his own experi- 
ences as a writer. The principles of 
the ''divine dissatisfaction” described 
by Mr. Curtiss can be applied to the 
upward climb in any business or pro- 
| fession. 
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* Wonder if I ought to start out on this trip with only one spare, William? These tires have been on for 
nearly eight months now." 


“I know, sir, but they're Kelly-Springfields. J don't think you need worry about blowouts.” 
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A MAXWELL 


reveals the Wisdom of Light Weight 


same average passenger 
weight over the same roads 
and at the same speed as other cars, 
regardless of their weight and price. 
'To do this task at extremely low cost 
is the particular mission of the Maxwell. 

Therefore it was necessary to eliminate 
every pound of superfluous weight, for 
each added pound to carry around meant 
added expense. 

How to reduce the weight without 
reducing the strength thus became the 
vital engineering problem in this car. 

To maintain the required strength with- 
out increasing weight necessitated the use 
of the best materials. The great science 
of metallurgy supplied the answer. Such 
metals are obviously the quality metals; and 
a Maxwell car contains them throughout. 


A MAXWELL car carries the 


More miles per gallon 
More miles om tires 


An analysis will show that pound for 
pound the metals that go into a Max- 
well car are comparable with the metals 
in the highest priced cars in the world. 

That is the underlying reason why 
Maxwell cars have given such rare 
accounts of themselves inevery latitude and 
clime and have responded so well to every 
task to which they have been committed. 

They hold the greatest efficiency-econ- 
omy record a car has ever made—22,020 
miles at an average speed of 25 miles an 
hour, with an average of 22 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline. 

And during this test the engine never 
once stopped, day or night. It was con- 
tinuous, low cost, highly reliable mileage. 

Such steels, such certainty of perform- 
ance, such saving, have won many friends 
for Maxwell. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., Inc., DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO, OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO., INC., EXPORT DIVISION: 1808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Mercenary Little 
Wretch 


(Continued from page 41) 


stove distillate and our engine distillate? 
I've been taking dictation about them for 
months, and I don't know the difference 


yet." 

The bookkeeper frowned. What was 
getting into these girls? They seemed 
e filled with a passion for knowl- 

e. 

‘No, I don’t know, Miss Bennett,” 
he said, promptly; “but PIl find out and 
tell you to-morrow.” 

There—he’d satisfy the Bennett girl’s 
curiosity, and put a stop to this practical 
joking. Because he had a faint suspicion 
that 1t was just that. 

After hours, therefore, he caught a 
young assistant engineer on the eighth 
floor, introduced himself, and asked for 
definite information about.the differen- 
' tiation between stove and engine dis- 
tillates. The engineer seemed surprised. 

* Are you curious or serious?" he de- 
manded. 

“T’m serious.” 

“You say you're a bookkeeper?” 

“Yes. 

*"Um-m-m! Well, come on into the 
laboratory." 

“I don't want to take your time—" 

“You couldn't if I didn’t want to give 
it to you, Mr. Kinney. But, believe me, 
it’s a treat to find a bookkeeper who 
would be interested to know the difference 
between a bull wheel and a tank farm! 
Sit down. Now, in the first place—” 


HE TALKED for ten minutes, interrupt- 
ing himself twice to perform interest- 
ing experiments with oil taken from two 
sample vials, with a couple of matches, 
and with a piece of blotting paper. Boyd 
leaned forward, absorbed. 

“Why, that's fascinating!" he said. 
“Do you mind a question?’ 

“Shoot!” 

“Can we get both those grades of 
distillate from the same gravity crude 
oil?” 

“Absolutely. In varying proportions, 
we can get, from any gravity oil in the 
fields where we operate, anything from 
gasolene to asphalt. Here's a chart—” 

This took more time. Boyd began 
suddenly to see a meaning, a color, and a 
romance behind the dull and empty figures 
that, for a year, he had been putting down 
in columns. He wanted to go on, but a 
glance at his watch showed him that it 
was almost six o'clock. He jumped up. 

“T’ve taken an hour!" he exclaimed 
apologetically. “But I didn’t realize it. 
I hope I haven't been a nuisance." 

“Not a bit, Kinney. Would you like 
to go farther?” 

“T certainly would.” 

“Come with me some Saturday after- 
noon or Sunday to the Richmond plant, 
then. Next Sunday the ‘Olinda’ will be 
loading gasolene for Vladivostock, if you 
could make it then.” s 

“Sure I can. And there's another thing, 
by the way. Do you know the capacity | 
of the ‘Olinda’?’ 


THE ONLY “APPROVED-IN-ALL-CAPACITIES” RENEWABLE 
FUSE USING INEXPENSIVE BARE RENEWAL LINKS FOR RE- 
STORING A BLOWN FUSE TO ITS ORIGINAL EFFICIENCY 


Insist on buying renewable fuses which bear the label of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. Make sure that the renewal links 
are stamped with the inspection symbol ‘‘Und. Lab. Inspected.” 
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stamped with the “Approval” symbol, instantly restores a blown Economy 
Fuse to its original capacity. Nothing is replaced but the link—nothing 
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possible greater efficiency and saves time and money wherever electrical 
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Purposely Made for 
All Building Construction 


UNDERNEATH these up-piled masses 
of concrete and brick, that man has 
reared high against the sky to house busi- 
ness, is a skeleton of steel, hidden from 
sight by the masonry which surrounds it. 


But it is painted, always, to “Save the 
Surface.” And it must be coated with a 
covering that will give maximum durability. 


Long before the first skyscraper was built, 
Lucas founded its business on a policy of 
making for every purpose a paint specially 
designed to meet its particular requirements. 
Thus maximum durability is always assured. 
That is why the backbone of so many of our 
modern temples of industry is Lucas coated. 


Send for our Paint Standardization 
Plan for large industrial concerns. 


John Lucas. Co. inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND, CAL. 
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“Sixty thousand barrels. Why? In- 
terested in that too?” 

“Yes, I am. If you ever have time I'd 
like to have you tell me how an oil well 
is drilled—or maybe you think I wouldn't 
understand it." 

The engineer looked at him quizzically. 
“Say, young fellow," he ejaculated, 
"you're certainly a new kind of book- 
keeper! If you keep on at this rate you'll 
make an oil man. But get out now, be- 
cause my wife is touchy about having 
dinner get cold. Will I see you Sunday?" 

“You will see me Sunday," Boyd re- 
plied; *unless one of us drops dead be- 
tween now and then!" 

And that Sunday was only the first of 
many. 


MEANTIME something had happened 
LVA to Alice Mayo. She was very pleas- 
ant to Kinney—and that says it all! 
Report had it that she was a good deal in 
the company of Sales Manager Nixon. 
Also, she akad Boyd no more questions 
about oil operations. He had informed 
her as to the capacity of the tanker 
“Olinda,” and had volunteered to tell 
her, when she had time, just exactly how 
an oil well was drilled, with details about 
| rigs—standard and rotary. But it seemed 
| that she never had time. In those days 
everything pointed to the correctness of 
his theory about her mercenary nature. 
| He noticed that the men she smiled at 
in the company office were all in good 
paient; he would spend twice as long 

antering a superintendent of transpor- 
tation as talking to his assistant. i 
ticularly it was to be observed that she 
was instantly aware when the sales 
manager came into the department, 
whereas she could scarcely see the 
auditor's assistant, who had a desk only 
ten feet from hers. She certainly was the 
most mercenary little wretch in the es- 
tablishment. Yet the difference this made 
to Boyd Kinney's head was much more 
serious than the difference it made with 
his heart. His head called her names; but 
his heart went right on adoring her more 
and more. 

At the same time the bookkeeper was 
trying to make out whether or not his 
broadening knowledge of the business of 
Pacific Petroleum was doing him any 
good. He wasn't impatient or unreason- 
able, he thought, but there seemed to be 
no one in the office who cared whether he 
knew a headache post from a dolphin or 
not. On a few occasions his new store of 
knowledge helped him to discover mis- 
takes in billing, and once when Old Man 
Pierson querulously demanded to know 
whether anyone could tell him what 
gravity oil Pacific was buying from the 
Hercules in the Brea fields, Boyd an- 
| swered him promptly and correctly. 

In a way that incident was the last 
straw. Pierson did not seem surprised. 
He merely grunted! 

Boyd flamed with rage. Wasn't that 
exactly what he had told Alice Mayo— 
and what he had been telling himself? If 
pu were a bookkeeper your job was to 
zeep books and mind your business! Boyd 
broke two pen points in his wrath and 
dropped a big blot on the hitherto speck- 
less page of the Cranston Brass Foundry 
Company of Stockton. 

An hour later, Reamer, who had the 
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Endurance Makes Hudson 
the Largest Selling Fine Car 


More Than 80,000 Owners Value That 
Quality Most Because It Means Long 
Dependable Service, Free of Car Troubles 


Hudson outsells all the world’s fine cars, What does count every day of use is sure, 


only because of qualities that count in every dependable transportation. What does count 
day service. after many months of service is the way Hud- 
Chief of these is durability. All motorists son retains its smooth, silent powers of superior 
so regard it. d performance, undiminished. 
And endurance is written everywhere in It means the assurance and reliance in yoür 
Hudson history. car that you feel in a watch that has served you 


: : for years, and never gave you cause for doubt. 

Since Hudson made its unrivalled endurance : z ^ 
records, it has led all other fine cars in sales YOV are not disturbed by speculation regarding 
every month and every year. probable car troubles. Because with Hudson, 


That proves how experienced motorists car troubles are not thought of because of their 


judge car worth. Femotences: 
x And remember that the Super-Six principle 
How Hudson Gained which accounts for all Hudson’s speed, endur- 
Leadership ance and performance records, is exclusive in 


It was not speed that gave it sales leadership; the Hudson. No other maker can use it. For 
though Hudson holds more stock car speed the Super-Six motor, which adds 72% to Hud- 
records than any car, and with cars embodying son power, without added weight or size, was 
the Super-Six principle won more points in invented and patented by the Hudson. 


siis racing than the fastest special racers Mark How Hu dson Now 

[fills Its Pro 
It was hot power; though Hudson holds the E a E dd : 
fastest time ever made up Pike's Peak, in the very year has seen some improvement in 


the Hudson. The new models approach nearer 


classic oF ait Pill cn: the builders’ ideal than they ever believed prac- 


These Qualities Inspire ticable. It is today a finer machine than those 
Pride in Hudsons early models, which made performance records, 
They are valued of course by more than nO Other car has equalled. : 
80,000 Hudson owners. They contribute to Hudson also leads in style. Its influence 
the rounded supremacy of performance which shapes motor design each year. 
distinguishes the Hudson everywhere. And it Demand for such advantages as Hudson's 
is natural to feel pride of ownership, and inevitably means that immediate delivery is 
affection for a car that none can rival in fleet- not possible for all who want them. Many have 
ness, or in hill-climbing. waited months for the model of their choice. 
But few will ever care to use the full limit Even should you not want your Hudson 
of Hudson speed. Few will meet hills to test until next year, now is not too early to place 
its limits of power. your order. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Mercenary Little Wretch, by WitBuR HALL 


remarked to a neighboring accountant 
that Bainbridge, a friend of his, was 
leaving the sales force at the end of the 
week to go into business for himself. 
Boyd Kinney had never done an im- 
pulsive thing in his life, as far as he 
could remember. He was not an impul- 
sive young man by nature at all. But one 
minute after Reamer had made that 
casual remark, Boyd was on his way to the 
sales department on the second floor. 


E DIDN’T know exactly what he 

was going to say when he got there, 
and he moved pretty rapidly. The result 
was that when he arrived in the sales 
manager’s office and Nixon looked up, 
frowning, from his day sheets, Boyd was 
forced to stop, swallow hard, and then 
blurt out the first thing that occurred to 
him. He said, abruptly: 

“Pye heard Bainbridge is resigning, 
Mr. Nixon. Will you give me a chance at 
his territory?” 

Nixon stared. ‘Why, you're one of the 
bookkeepers, aren't you?" 

“Temporarily, yes.” 

“What do you mean—temporarily?” 

“I only took the accounting office job 
until I ‘could learn the oil business,” 
Boyd answered, pretending a confidence 
he was far from feeling. 

Nixon laughed outright. “Well, that’s 
good, that is! Keeping books to learn the 
oil business! I suppose you think you’ve 
learned it now, eh?" 

* Not all of it, of course. But I haven't 
spent all my time keeping books.” 

“Oh, you haven't?" Nixon was be- 
coming sarcastic. “I suppose you've 
been going to night school, eh?” 

Kinney refused to be ruffled. “Not 
exactly—but something like it. If you'll 
give me a sixty days’ trial—” 

* Well, I won't. I'll give you a week.” 

“But in that time I could scarcely— 
All right, give me a week.” 

Nixon laughed unpleasantly again and 
tossed a leather-bound book across the 
table. “There’s a price book. You can’t 
have Bainbridge’s territory, because a 
cripple with his mind wandering could 
pick up Bainbridge’s trail and make a 
showing. No, I’m reall 


you can do away from the sheltering 
walls of this office—out where you can't 
look at the world from beneath a green 
a shade. Ill hand you a chance to 
show me. 

“That’s what I want," Boyd asserted, 
spurring his flagging courage. “You 
can’t make it too hard for me.” 

*Can't, eh? Well see about that. 
You've butted in here for a trial, and I'm 
going to give you one that will make your 
ears El See this list?” 

“ce Yes. ” 

“Te contains the names of firms we’ve 
tried for years to sell. Salesmen with 
experience and reputation behind them 
have tried and failed. But for a book- 
keeper who had studied the oil yame ina 
night school it ought to be— Oh, beat it, 
kid, while I have a good laugh! And if you 
fall down, you’d better mail that price 
book and the list in to me, because I've 

t a reputation for being pretty rough on 

ellows who come here trying to run a 
bluff on me." 

Boyd went out too angry to speak and 
too scared to think. e implication 
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Eight hundred out of every one thousand Acmes were 
bought because owners had confidence in Acme proved units 
and Acme proved construction. And Acme proves worthy 
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Acme proved construction has changed the aspect of motor 
truck purchases. Proved units like Continental motor, 
Timken axle, drive and bearings, Cotta transmission with 
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complete satisfaction in service and performance. 
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satisfaction—and why. One Acme used in hauling milk 
from the rural districts has covered 23,800 miles without 
one cent of repairs; a 314-ton Acme used in ice hauling has 
run 31 months without one cent for repairs; a 3)4-ton 
Acme used in hauling coal has been in service 18 months, 
a total of 23,400 miles, with no repairs. 


Built in 1, 1/5, 2, 3% and 5 ton models 


Bodies built in Acme factories 


Our catalog contains facts about proved construction 
service and performance which will be of value to truck 
owners and prospective purchasers in every line of busi- 
ness. For a copy, address Dept. 289, 
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Not a happy life for ordinary 
brake lining. But Garco doesn't 
mindit. Notabit. For Garco's 
notordinary. It's good for steen 
thousand stops of that kind 
—and for just as many of those 
“slow downs” from 40 miles to 
nothing in half as many seconds. 

Specially selected asbestos; fine, 
strong wire; a friction that goes clear 


through. That’s Garco. Your dealer 
will tell you more. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
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Right at home. All you need is 6 to 
8 weeks’ practical training. Come to 

Kansas City —' "The Training Center." 
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HIS is 
Richard A. 
_ Oldham. Heearned $2,200.00 
in four months with a Hay- 
wood Tire Repairing outfit. For 
20 years he was telegraph operator on the 
Illinois Central Railway. He is now 58 years 
old. He answered my advertisement—quit 
his job— bought a plant and opened a busi- 
ness. He just wrote me “I have made more 
in eight months than 214 years as operator." 
There are now 500 stations where tire repair- 

ing is neglected. 


I Must Have 500 Men 
To Fill These Positions 


I have a Big interesting Book to send you. 
It tells all about tires—gives 
inside figures and profit. Send 
forit! What Oldham and others 
are doing You can do. $2,500.00 to 
$4,000. er year is conservati ve. 

Like Mr. Oldham —One machine 
will start you. Then open a shop. 
You can see business all around you. Put 
out a Haywood Sign and business will 
come to you. Now get started. Send for 


the Big Book and start making money. 
M. HAYWOOD, Pres. 
Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 


1257 Capitol Ave — Indianapolis, Ind 
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of Nixon’s statement was that he must 
make good or leave the Pacific, and Boyd 
knew quite well that three words from 
Nixon to Pierson would accomplish that. 
It was sink or swim now! He had been 
| pitched into the selling field, of which he 
knew nomore than a child, as suddenly and 
| violently as though he had been heaved 

in by the collar of his coat and the slack 
of his trousers. 

Boyd went to Pierson and told him that 
he was leaving the department to take a 
position as a salesman. Pierson grunted— 
| and Boyd wanted to hit him! He went out 
of the office without even looking toward 
Alice Mayo. Five minutes later he was 
on a street car, headed for the office of 
the firm at the top of the list of hard 
nuts—and as mad as a healthy hornet 
| whose feelings have been lacerated with 
a stick! 

This is not really a story of salesman- 
ship. As a matter of fact, Boyd wasn’t 
a salesman—not yet—and he knew it. 
Whether or not he could become one was 
problematical, especially in view of the 
difficulty of the task given him. It was an 
unfair test, which the sales manager had 
known when he proposed it, and which he 
had proposed for that very reason. For 
three days Boyd’s sales totaled eighteen 
dollars, and consisted of one drum of 
Pacific XXXX lubricating oil which he 
had sold to a newly appointed purchasing 
| agent of a company not on his list at all. 
All of the others had turned him down 
sharply. 

On the fourth day—getting madder all 
the time to keep from being overwhelmed 
by that cold feeling that had started at 
the pit of his stomach and that was now 
creeping steadily downward toward his 
feet—the list brought him to the head- 
quarters of the Western Graphite Com- 
pany. 

This was the biggest concern on the 
list. Its factory buildings spread over 
two acres of ground, its offices were im- 

osing, and its officials even more so. 
oyd scarcely expected to gain admit- 
tance to the private sanctum of the pur- 
chasing agent at all, but when he did he 
wasted no time on preliminaries. 

“The Pacific has been trying for years 
to sell you petrolatum. for your graphite 
base, Mr. Bellows,” he began. “I’ve 
made a special trip over here to see if I 
can't get a trial order.” 


ELLOWS was a dried-up little man of 
fifty, with a close mouth and keen eyes, 
but with a gent and agreeable smile. 
“The Pacfhc is persistent, at any rate," 
he replied, with that smile of his. ‘But 
has it got anything new to show me?" 

* What do you mean by new?" 

“Why, I've told about fifty of your men, 
but I'll take half a minute to tell you. 
It's because your people would rather 
persuade than perform! Pacific ought to 
| make the base we need. But the difkculty 
is that, instead of trying to give me the 
grease I want, you try to talk me into 
buying the kind you se/l. Do you see that 
difference?" 
| “Yes, I do. And I'm going to be 
| different from the other salons. Do 
you mind letting me see a sample of the 


petrolatum you are using?” 

“Not at all.” Bellows took a white jar 
from his desk. “There it is. I don’t 
object to your knowing that it isn't 


exactly what we want—there isn’t enough 
viscosity at a high temperature, and yet 
it has a tendency to gum when it’s cold. 
But it’s the nearest thing we can find— 
and miles nearer than the Pacific prod- 
uct. 

“All right, Mr. Bellows,” Boyd said, 
promptly; “I’m not going to try the old 
method on you. I won't argue with you 
about what you ought to want. I'm going 
back to the plant and see if we can't meet 
your needs." 

The purchasing agent shook his head. 
"You're a new man, aren't you?" he 
asked with a friendly manner. “I thought 
so. I'm afraid you'll find that your people 
won't make an attempt to meet me. Sev- 
eral of your boys have tried to induce 
someone higher up to make the product 
we need. Usually they haven't even come 
back to tell me they've failed." 

“You mean that Pacific can’t manu- 
facture what you want?" 

“No, I don't believe it's that. I believe 
they won't bother to do it." 

“Well, sir, I’m glad of a chance to try. 
And I'll come back and tell you what 
happens, at any rate. May I take this 
sample." 

“Sure, son. And I wish you luck 


Bord started for the plant. But his 
hopes cooled as he neared it. If older 
salesmen had failed to convince the manu- 
facturing department of the advantage of 
meeting the Western Graphite Company’s 
standards, what hope would there be for 
him? He wasn’t going to Nixon—not until 
he had arrived somewhere. And he had a 
strong repugnance to asking help from 
any of the chemists, engineers, and factory 
men he had met in his excursions into the 
Pacific’s extensive business. The graphite 
people had tried before to get Pacific to 
meet their need—if he made any such 
attempt it would be set down to bum 
tious youthfulness! He was absolute 
convinced that it would be no great iub 
to make a grease base that would come 
up to standard, if one knew chemistry 
and factory possibilities. He had learned 
a good deal about both subjects in a 
very sketchy way, and there seemed a 
chance that he could— Well, he wasn't 
going to think about it as a chance. He 
was going to deliver Western Graphite, 
bound, gagged, and helpless! 

At a transfer point his eye was caught 
by a druggist's window full of a patent 
ointment the druggist was making and 
pushing. Boyd went inside. 

“Can you sell me a few of those little 
white salve jars—empty?" he asked the 
clerk. 

“T 
want? 

“Say a dozen.” 

They were wrapped up and paid for. 
LoyJ went out and caught a car for the 
factory. Arrived there fe sent word by 
the gate watchman that he wanted to 
see a young chemist he had met. The 
chemist summoned him at once. 

“Well, how's the bookkeeping busi- 
ness?” he asked in greeting. 

“Im losing interest in it," Boyd 
answered, smiling. “I came up to ask 
if you would give me samples of our 
grease bases—petrolatum and vaseline 
md that type. I want to experiment a 
ittle." 

The chemist laughed. “What are you 
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TME wi when we bought:motorvcars like grapho- 
phones—large enough to entertain the neighbors. Our 


friends now have motor cars of their own. 

Watch the endless line of motor cars*moving down the 
bouievard. Count the average number of persons carried 
—it is really less than five. Occasionally’ you” see seven 
people in a car, but they all look strangely uncomfortable. 

The passenger capacity of the New Jordan Silhouette 
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doing—trying to beat me out of my 
job 

“No,” Boyd replied, good-humoredly; 
“there’s no danger of that. When I was 
in high school I couldn’t tell hydro- 
chloric acid from smelling salts. But 
I’m interested in greases.” 

“You .can have all the grease your 
little heart desires. But you’re a queer 
kind of a bookkeeper. The only ones I’ve 
known didn’t seem to be interested in 
anything except making their accounts 
balance: Come on and look at the grease 
samples—maybe you know what you 
want.” l 


Bore didn’t know, but he took all the 
.varieties; of grease there were, to 
make sure, and went. thankfully away, 
meantime contemplating the similarity 
between what this chemist had to say of 
bookkeepers and what his friend the 
young engineer had said. Also, Nixon. 
And, behind them all, that line of the 
mercenary little wretch’s: "I wouldn't 
marry a bookkeeper.” Boyd had made up 
his mind to one ine he wasn’t goin 
to be a bookkeeper again, if he starve 
for it. T 
His trim, tidy and devoted little mother 
had supper ready and Boyd ate, not be- 
cause fie was hungry, but to forestall 
questions. Thereafter he shut himself up 
in a back room, where he could make as 
much "muss as he liked, and began an 
empiris suy of greases. With the sam- 
ple he had. got from Bellows.as a mark to 
shoot at, he tested all the grades his own 
company turned out. The difference be- 
tween Bellows’s petrolatum and that of 
Pacific was apparent by tests of touch, 
smell .and appearance in a thin coating 
on a pigce of paper. Without in the least 
knowing what he could achieve he started 
mixing, greases. In. an hour he was 
smeared to the eyes and seemed to be 
arriving nowhere. But he kept on. At 
eleven, o’clock he satisfied his anxious 
mother -by. promising to go right to bed, 
but his, promise was not made to be kept. 
He worked all night, with an hour’s sleep 
at dawn. Still the experiments were 
fruitless, .... j 
Every sample he finished lacked some- 
thing—but the. principal fault was that 
his grease came out thin and soft. Be- 
tween nine and eleven he sat confronting 
those little dabs-of grease with much the 
expression that a’ painter must assume 
who can,get everything right but the 
texture. of a drapery—and stalls there. 
He was weary and disheartened, but not 
yet conquered. ` Bit by bit, he went over 
all his experiences of the past few weeks 
in the various departments, plants, and 
factories of the Pacific. Snatches of in- 
formation concerning oil and grease con- 
tents, uses, chemical constituents, and 
virtues ran through his head and sug- 
gested experiments. They all fell flat. 
Then suddenly he remembered that 
very first Sunday in the Richmond plant. 
A mechanic had been fussing over a 
boiling. pot of smelly grease, and grum- 
bling at his work. Boyd's engineer friend 
and guide had inquired what was wrong. 
“Im sick. of. tryin’ to get this blame 
grease to take hold of that conveyor- 
chain,” the mechanic had replied; “but 
nothing I do séeims to give it any body!” 
“Save’ your. profanity, then," the 
enginéer had said promptly; "and get 


yourself a square or two of paraffin." 


Parafin! Boyd made a dash for the 
door. His mother was out, but he re- 
membered from earlier days where her 
preserves were kept. He pried the wax 
tops from two glasses, melted them in a 
saucepan, and scurried to his room. Ten 
minutes later he emitted a loud whoop! 

Late that afternoon Boyd Kinney 
reported to Sales Manager Nixon. 

Nixon looked up glowering. “Thought 
I told you to mail that price book to me!" 
he snapped. “I’ve been keeping track of 
your sales—I guess bookkeeping is about 
your size after all, isn't it?" 

“No,” Boyd replied, unruffled; “I 
think selling is my line. I’ve just taken 
an order for half a carload of a special 
petrolatum from Western Graphite." 

“You’ve—what?”’ 

“That’s correct, Mr. Nixon.. And if 
the goods come up to my specifications, 
they want that same order repeated every 
month for two years—which means in- 
definitely.” 

“But what the blazes are you talking 
about? Western Graphite has turned 
down our products ever since they 
started business. We haven't any special 
petrolatum, as you call it. And what do 
you mean—your specifications?” 

For answer Boyd rolled a little porce- 
lain jar across the manager’s table. “Try 
that on your finger,” he said. 

Nixon was about to pick the jar up and 
throw it out the window, but at that 
moment a vice president named Ward 
happened in. Nixon visibly softened. 

‘This young fellow claims to have a 
big order for petrolatum from Western 
Graphite, Mr. Ward,” he said, mean- 
while opening Boyd's sample. “He can 
tell you more— Hello! where did you get 
this stuff?” ' 

Boyd smiled. “I made it up,” he said. 
“Bellows, the Western Graphite purchas- 
ing agent, said that we didn't make 
exactly the grease base that he wanted. 

I took a sample of his stuff and ex- 
perimented. When I showed Bellows the 
result this afternoon he cried on my 
shoulder—and gave me the order.” 

Ward, the vice president, had picked 
up both samples and was examining 
them. He sniffed, tasted, rubbed dabs on 
his palm. 

"Very good, young man," he said 
testily; “but can we make a product like 
this with profit? What ingredients do you 
user What are you charging Bellows for 
it? 


NIXON interrupted. “Why didn’t you 
come to me with this matter, Kin- 
ney?” he demanded. “You’ve probably 
got us into a tangle—” 

“Wait a minute, Nixon!" Ward com- 
manded. “Now, Mr. Kinney, if that's 
your name—what is your plan for turning 
out this particular grade of goods?” 

“Its perfectly simple, Mr. Ward. 
Our engineer, Mr. Stephens, says that we 
can make up this combination at about 
four cents a pound. I priced it to Bellows 
at six, before I talked to Stephens, and he 
was so grateful that I might have been 
making hum a present of it. The secret of 
the sample is paraffin." 

“Um-m-m. So that's the stuff, eh? 
Thought there was something familiar 
about it. Well, Mr. Nixon, let me con- 
gratulate you on your salesman. He 
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rices and more in- 
ayton Airless tires 


tion booklet, 
formation on 
as follows: 
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PRESTO 
-FELT.. 


The 


Cleaner:With the 
Chemical Pads 


One Cleaning Sufficient in-Any Rain or Snow T | i 


This shows how the ONE Type of 
Presto-Pelt Cleaner can be attached 
^ Three Different Ways: 

. Clamps over Top of Frame 
b Bolts thru the Frame 
3. Bolts thru the Glaas 


Ten Important Points 
“etre PRESTO-FELT "as 


1 The On». Cleaner with Cpesslearty- Traat. 
Pads. and 


Keeps dust, dirt, steam and frost cleaned 
* ed Felt (No rubber 
wear out.) 


from inside of Glass 

Can't Rattle—Fits Tight- Impossible to 
become loose and drop down in line of 
vision. 


6. 1 
Gleans BOTH sides of Glass at SAME 7. 
8 The, ONLY Cleaner, rra to TI ANY 

z ition on Windshield o! r 

Soow. (Unnecessary to operate Cleaner with er type of Cleaner. 
9, ONE Type of Cleaner Meets ALL require- 


ments at ANY time in ANY Storm. 


2. 
3. Qes ,_Clespine Sufficient in any Rain or 
4. 


Leaves moth of Driver’ s Hanas free to 
t 

buco ene 10. The Cleaner with a Guarantee of Satis- 

5 Preventa * TM i ‘at Rain from forming faction—the kind you can recommend to 

* on outside o: your friends. 


Price $2. 00 e ‘Your Dealer's—or mailed direct on receipt of 
price and your dealer's name, 
Dealers are requested to write for information concerning this Free Silent Salesman 


PRESTO-FELT MFG. CO., 243 Presto Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


An Ambitious Girl 


Miss Aline McDonald earned 
enough money introducing The 
American Magazine, Woman's Home 
Companion and Farm and Fireside to 
pay for her own education and that 


of her two 


You also have some ambition. 


Possibly it 


sisters. 


is to possess something you cannot 


afford. Let us help you attain it. 


We want a real, live representative in your 
« neighborhood. Ambitious people giving all 
their time to our work are earning from 


, 95. 00 to $8.00 a day. Those securing 


subscriptions as a side line are making 


b 
^ 
lo make % 


50 cents an hour or more. 


< Send me coupon with your name and address 
_ filled in and I'll help you to realize your 
ambition. 


seems to have mixed something with his 
grease besides parafin—and that was 
brains! Don’t encourage him too much, 
because he's ,young yet, but encourage 
him enough." 

Nixon swallowed hard, put on his best 
smile, and turned to Boyd Kinney. He 
was notable for his success in keeping his 
ear to the ground, as the saying goes. “I 
think Mr. Ward has put the whole thing 
neatly, Kinney," he remarked, almost 
affably. 

* Where's that list of hard nuts that 
you keep around here?" Mr. Ward in- 
terrupted. “Pd like to have you give 
this chap a whirl at them—maybe he 
could sell 'em. Yes, turn him jloose on 


| that list as a special salesman. And have : 


him. report to me once in a while. I'd like, 


| to keep an eye on him!" 


| DB9Yb managed somehow to get as far 


as Alice Mayo's desk without burstin 
a blood vessel. As hereinbefore mention 
and adverted to, he-was not an impulsive 
youth. But when she had consented to go 
to supper with him, had got her hat and 
coat, and was in the corridor with him, he 
roughly and rudely seized her by an arm 


| and drew her forcibly into a dark corner. 


And there while she gasped and struggled, 


| did this usually calm and sober-minded 


youth kiss her four separate and distinct 
times squarely on the lips. She pulled 
herself free then and faced him. 

“Merciful Mike, Boyd! What are you 
doing? How dare you? What en earth? 
Be quiet!" 

“Come away from here, thansen 
toward the park—and . . . Going down! : . 
and I'll tell you -about the bookkeeper 
that was—and the sales manager or vice 
president that’s going to be—and 
petrolatum—and I’ve loved you all my 
life, seems like -and, oh, you dear, you. 
dear, you dear!” ? 

His sentence had begun on the at & 
floor, had been alternately spoken and 
whispered on the way down in a crowded - 
elevator, was interrupted as they passed 
into the street, and was finished whén 
they were half a block away. Alice began 
to laugh—softly, and Boyd began to tell 
his story; and between them they were 
as precious a pair of absurd, nonsensical, 
unintelligible, and thoroughly happy 
young people as any at that moment on 
the Pacific Slope of the American conti- 
nent. When they reached the compara- 
tive obscurity, of a corner of thé little 
park, Boyd told the whole tale, beginning 
with the day he had decided that Alice 
was a mercenary little wretch. 

* And all the time it was just to prod 
me along!" Boyd cried. “And you asked 
me how to drill an oil well. And you sent 
the Bennett girl to find out about tank- 
ers, or something!" 

“I didn't!" 

“You did, you lovely thing! You made 
me find out and kick out and start out 
and come to life—and now I've done it!" 

Alice clutched Boyd Kinney's arm with 
both her capable little hands and looked 


| up into his face, that was beaming with 


success and with promise for the future 


| and all those good and pleasant things, 


| and she said, in a low voice: 


“Boyd, dear, I can tell you now. I lied" 
to you once. 

“T don’t care. You can lie—” 

“No, you’ve got to listen. I told you 
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You Knew He'd Win 


Such was your respect for Barney Oldfield, that when this 
company began to build and market the tires he had devel- 
oped, you instinctively foretold another Oldfield victory. 


That victory has been won. 


Oldfield initial distribution has been gained with speed 
equalled, as we believe, by no prior feat in the history of 
tire merchandising. 
Oldfield Tire merchants are multiplying at the rate of hundreds 
a month. : 

Look for the Oldfield sign on your own “Motor Row." If not 
already there, you will see it very soon. 

And, you can get your Oldfields without delay. Barney Oldfield him- 
self will tell you the merchant best located to promptly supply you. 


Begin now to equip your car with Oldfields—tires like those that 
stood up under the ‘‘Master Driver's" most cruel tests. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


‘BARNEY OLOPIELD 


DDR 


CLEVELAND 
Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


NX 


LDFIELD TIRES 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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THE FRANKLIN CAR 


STARTING with right principles is 
better than trying to modify other 
principles as time proves them incorrect. 


This is strikingly shown by the way the. 


Franklin is leading all other fine cars in 
performance and in growth of sales. 


The Franklin Car began with light weight 
and flexible construction, instead of with 
heavy weight and rigidity, and has con- 
sistently held to these correct principles. 
That's why it leads in easy riding, safe 
handling, economy and long life—and has 
for eighteen years. 


Right principles also account for the 


Franklin average of but three punctures, , 


with no blowouts, in the life of a set of 
tires—12,500 miles. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Nh 


At the outset, it was a Franklin convic- 
tion that freedom from temperature 
trouble could never be achieved with 
water cooling. Hence Franklin direct 
air cooling (no water to boil or freeze), 
which permits Franklin owners to enjoy 
relief from filling, draining, watching, 
worry and expense the year round. 


. This Franklin combination of light weight, 


flexibility, and direct air cooling gives 
definite results. Franklin owners can 
travel longest distances in a day; they 
enjoy the greatest all-season reliability, 
and profit by an economy not yet ap- 
proached in any other fine car. 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


A PROMINENT SPRINGFIELD, MASS., OWNER WRITES: 
"Have owned 17 makes of automobiles and my enclosed 
Franklin is the best one yet. During its 12,000 miles I have 
never had.a tire off of the wheels. The average for gasoline 

has been 21 miles to the gallon." 
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Try toinduce your driver 
to run a truck without it 


Take your driver to the establishment of 
the Clydesdale dealer and arrange for a 
demonstration. 


Let the dealer show the man who handles 
your trucks how Clydesdales Automatic 
Controller, "The Driver Under the Hood", 
eliminates a racing engine with its consequent 
tearing strains; permits a fixed speed under 
practically every driving condition without 
the use of throttle or accelerator. 


Let him have the proof of the savings ef- 
fected by this simple instrument —how it 
practically prohibits stripping. of gears, saves 


tires and gasoline and reduces the wear and ERR. 
tear on the truck to a remarkable extent. £ Y N 
He will tell you why Clydesdale is the great- ae) \ 
est truck for the driver—why the Automatic “ft j 
Controller, an exclusive patented feature, esas 
coupled with a truck which has proved its C 
every unit thru eight years successful building, = 
makes the most profitable investment for you. No Other Truck Has It 


“The Driver Under the Hood” 


Take stock in the proof of others. The Chi- 
cago Artificial Ice Company, W. N. McAbee 
Power Company, Hawkeye Fuel Company, of 
Spokane and many others have selected Clydes- 
dale in vigorous competitive tests because 
Clydesdale outperformed its competitors. 


One to Five Tons Net Load 


THE CLYDESDALE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
CLYDE. OHIO 
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The Traffic Jam in Any City will show Twenty-five Makes of Cars—no two alike. New Models today, 
perhaps—but what of Tomorrow? ° 


Who Dictates the Changes in 
Motor Car Design 


VERY now and 
then it occurs 


ask, * What happens 
to all the old Pack- 
ards? Not those of 
eight or ten years ago, 
now running as taxi- 
cabs, but the in- 


and '16 and along 
there?” 


A perfectly natural 
question, considering 
how accustomed peo- 
ple are to perpetual 
change in motor car 
design. 


ITHER there is 
something sound 
and fundamental in 


to some one to. 


between models—'15. 


motor car design—or 
there is not. 


The Packard Com- 
pany believes that de- 
sign is fundamental 
when it is governed 
by established stand- 
ards of good taste and 
engineering, and not 
by passing fancies. 


T is gratifying to 
know that this be- 
lief is shared by more 
than five thousand 
Packard owners, who 
have owned Packards 
continuously for six- 
teen years. 


` Once create a motor 
car design that is fun- 
damental and it will 


satisfy people of good 
taste as long as the 
car lasts. 


HE Packard car 

is designed to 
last as long as fine 
workmanship, sound 
engineering and the 
highest grade of ma- 
terials can make it. 


And that is why 
Packards are always 


“new models.” 


And why the Pack- 
ard owner’s invest- 
ment never suffers 
from sudden changes 
of ‘‘fashion,’’ dictated 
by some one over 
whom he has no 
control. 


* Ask the Man Who Owns One’’ 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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dealers, men whom other salesmen came 
to know as “tough nuts” and avoided as 
far as possible. "He was always smiling, 
always enthusiastic, always confident. 

In one town in New York State he had 
made an easy sale at the first store he 
visited, when he remarked genially to the 
proprietor: 

“ Nice place, nice people to deal with— 
here.” 1 : 

* Better wait until you try to sell that 


‘feller up the street," laughed the store- 


keeper. "He's a tornado, with a sole pur- 
se in life to annihilate salesmen. Used to 

e a salesman hifnself, and a darned r 
Éche 


' one; but he married the daughter o 


man who owned the store and inherited it 


‘ when the old man died. ‘If you can crack 


him you're a world beater.’ 
' “Bet you a hat I sell him a good-sized 
order,” said young Wrigley. 
: “Taken!” snapped the storekeeper. 
“ And the joke's on you, for I wear high- 


"priced hats.” 


As Wrigley opened the door of the store 
at the end of the street. he heard a tre- 
mendous hubbub. The proprietor was in 
the process of venting his wrath on a 
frightened-looking woman ‘standing in 
front of the counter. l 

“Why didn’t you tell me you wanted a 
dozen eggs in the first place?” he was 
yelling. “Now I’ve got to come clean 
around’ the counter again. Suffering 
blazes, you women! .. . ” 

“If he talks that way to customers he 
must be a gentle soul with salesmen,” 
thought Wrigley, as he walked forward to 


' introduce himself and state his errand. 


The storekeeper, - somewhat breathless 
from his recent outburst, listened for a 
minute before he broke in with a roar: 

“Why, you young whippersnapper, you 
don't know the first pudiments of sales- 
manship. Your approach is rotten; you're 
as crude as mud. T wouldn't buy from you 
if you had the last cake of soap in the 
world." 

“I suppose that's so," said Wrigley, 
letting his head sag dejectedly. ‘But 


‘I’ve got to learn sometime. Gee! wouldn't 


it be wonderful if I could get a few 
pointers from a man who knows how, 
some experienced and successful man like 
you, for instance." 

The .storekeeper's face grew; more 

lacid. 

“Oh, if you put it that way, I don't 
mind teling you a few things," he 
grunted. "Here's what you should have 
done... ” And he went on to explain. 
Wrigley listened with the utmost at- 


_ tention. 


“Fine,” he cried, at the conclusion. 
* Now I’m going out and come in all over 


again." 


ON HIS reéntry Wrigley repeated the 
exact sales talk the dealer had made. 
When he left the store, a year’s supply of 
i: soap: had been bought and paid 
or. 

“To be always pleasant, always patient, 
and never to argue," was rigley's 
philosophy of selling. Whenever he aed 
to get an order he made it a point to thank 
the dealer warmly for having listened to 
him, a policy which often brought forth 
some such remark as, “Oh, I don't mind 
if you do leave-me a couple boxes.” 

One of the crankiest customers he had 
to handle was a big Pennsylvania whole- 


Novo Type D H 
Double Drum 
Hoisting Outfit 


Novo Engines, 14% 
to 15 H. P. Outfits for 
Pumping, Hoisting, Air 
Compressing, Sawing. 
Furnishéd-to operate 
on gasoline, kerosene, 
natural or artificial gas. 


To You, Sir— 
‘Just One Word! 


HAT one word is Relia- 

bility. A word of promise, 
whose fulfilment keeps putting 
more and more Novo Engines 
at work, every day. 


OVO ENGINE ÇO. 


Clarence E. Bement. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


411 Porter Street Lansing, Mich. 
New York Office: 1617 Woolworth Building 
Chicago Office: 800 Old Colony Building 
London Concrete Machinery Co., London, Ontario, Canadian Distributors 
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saler whose two outstanding character- 

istics were a grouch against all salesmen 
o and a fixed habit of being at his store 
every morning at six forty-five o'clock. 
During a month's stay in this city Wrigley 
was waiting outside the store in winter 
darkness, often with the temperature be- 
low zero, each morning when the dealer 
arrived. f 

“Young man, I take my hat off to you,” 
said the wholesaler, as Wrigley was leav- 
ing town. “You can count on me as long 
as I’m in business.” 

Yet even the fascination of salesman- 
ship could not hold the impetuous youth 
indefinitely—not yet. He had been hear- 
ing wonderful tales of the West, of gold 
and silver mines, of cities that spran 
up overnight. qe after his nineteent 
birthday he laid plans to steal away on a 
transcontinental hegira with one of his 
boyhood chums. His savings were just 
sufficient to buy two tickets to Leadville, 
Colorado, via dur coach. 

As the wayfarers were nearing Kansas 
City misfortune overtook them. Wrigley 
was looking out through the open window 
of the coach when a gust of wind swept 

ast, and a moment later his hat—with 
both tickets tucked snugly in the band— 
was a-speck on the swiftly receding land- 
scape. The conductor was obdurate to 
all pleas for further transportation on the 
strength of past possession of passage. So 
with sixty-five cents to their joint account 
the two youths left the train at Kansas 


City. 

Wigley spent ten cents for a “Dolly 
Varden” cheesecloth cap, and sat down 
on a convenient box to study the “Help 
Wanted" column in a local paper. The 
only likely prospect lay in an advertise- 
ment for a waiter in a two-penny res- 


Champion Dependability Has | 


“Td starve before I'd work in a cheap 


° joint like that,” protested his chum. 
No Substitute í “I wouldn't," replied Wrigley, and 


within half an hour he had landed the job. 
ORE than half of all Spark Plugs. This is your | VA/HEN the restaurant keeper dis- 


h : 4 covered that his new waiter could 
the manufacturers guide and protection in read and write—two accomplishments be- 


building all types of gaso- selecting spark plugs for | yond his own ken—he was relieved of his 


. ; A s : $ tray and given the job of taking in cash 
line engines, equip their your car. Avoid substitutes and making out billet fures [is s 


products at their factories — —look for the name “Cham- promised a salary of seven dollars a week 
with Champion Dependable pion” on the Insulator. A fortnight’s service revealed to Wrig- 


ley the fact that his alleged salary was 

i 7 never intended to pass beyond the prom- 

Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio Hy stage. ahs ieeiieng financia ne 
: icament was solved from an unexpect 

Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario E Gack CENE TRECE EINEN, cooler 

customers was a vender of rubber stamps 

made up in endless assortments of initials 

set in borders of flowering vines. He 

always left his traveling case in the cash- 


sé 9? OLD TOWN CANOE CO. ier's custody while he was getting his fill 
963 Middle Street of two-cent crullers and coffee. : 
/Ctt7 anoei Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. “Say, young man, I'll sell this whole 


case to you for ten dollars," the vender 
remarked one day. . . . “Oh, broke, are 
| you? Well, you've got an honest face, and 

I'll trust you with the lot. Pay me ten 
cents for each one you sell.” 

Wrigley put on his cap, picked up the 
case and started down the street. Here 
was a straight selling proposition, and he 
felt sure of his ground. His first few sales 
were made at a quarter of a dollar. Soon 
he raised the price to thirty-five and fifty 
cents—and had no difficulty in getting it. 


1 Every Stroke Counts 


Laze along in the alder shadows or shoot 


through swift water, an “Old Town Canoe" 
will obey every move of your paddle. Light 
as a bubble, graceful as a swan, but staunch 
as a scow. The “Sponson Model" is the 
safest canoe made— safer than most row 
boats. Write for catalog. 3000 canoes in 
stock. $67 up. At dealer's or factory. 
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“Not a Tire Came Back” 


Some Remarkable Uniformity Records 


Buffalo reports that not a single 
Miller Tire has been returned de- 
fective. There the use is largely 
on big cars and trucks, and Miller 
sales are large. 

Green & Swett Co. of Boston 
report 2,000 Millers sold in a 
year, and 13 returned for adjust- 
ment. 

In Akron —our home town — 
Miller Tires dominate. More 
Millers are used locally than 
allothertirestogether. Fifteen tires 


per year come back here, on 
$500,000 retail business. 


Factory Records 


Here records from everywhere 
center. We find that more than 
99 Miller Tires in 100 exceed ex- 
pected mileage. 

Never one tire built under our 
new methods has come back with 
tread gone. 


Fighting Defects 


That uniformity, due to ten 
years of study, is the chief of the 
Miller accomplishments. 

Our constant effort is to al- 


ways match- the best tires we 
produce. 

Each tire is signed. A record 
is kept on it. If it ever comes 
back, with a small or a great rec- 
ord, we investigate the reason. 

We test each batch of rubber, 
so that varying types may be se- 
lected to exactly meet require- 
ments. 


A Radical Test 


The Eldorado Stage Co. of Los 
Angeles run 17 Packard Buses 153 
miles a day. They carry 12 pas- 


sengers and weigh 8,600 pounds 
loaded. 


Miller won in their road tests, by . 
long odds, against 21 rival makes. 
And in many other stage-line tests. 


All tread stock is vulcanized 
and tested daily in our laboratory, 
before a tread is made. So treads 
do not fall down. 

Geared-up machines in our fac- 
tory run 16 tires 650 miles each 
per day. Wewearout 1,000 tires per 
year to watch Miller uniformity. 

We spend $300 daily to test 
cord and fabric, so weakness can't 
creep in there. 


Witter Tires. 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Cords or Fabrics 


Specify Miller Tires on your 
new car 


To dealers we offer a rare 
opportunity 


Fifty-experts inspect the fin- 


. ished tires, and a fault very rarely 


gets by. A mistake is traced and 
the workman penalized. 


Compare Mileage 

You hear everywhere tales 
about Miller Tire niileage. See 
what you get on your car. 

Put another tire on the oppo- 
site wheel. See how Miller com- 
pares with the other. 

Mileage varies with conditions 
— size, load, care and road. But, 
under like con- 
ditions Miller 
Tires will win 


you. And the 
records you 
make are de- 
pendable. 


When a tire 
makes the rec- 
ords that Miller ! 
has mgde, you | 
owe to your- 
self a test. 


Tread Patented 


Center tread 
smooth, with suc- 
tion cups to firmly 
grasp wet asphalt. 
Geared-to-the- 
Road side treads, 
to mesh like cogs 
in dirt. 
THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. A240, Akron, Ohio 

Makers of Miller Uniform Geared-to-the-Road 
Tires — Also Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes— 
Team-Mates of Uniform Tires— Makers also of 


Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods for Homes 
as well as Hospitals. a 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS CF FROM 
18 To 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8.000 To 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 


THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE.FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 


OAKLA 


SENSIBLE SIX 


ERY naturally a variety of reasons enters into 
the selection of the many Oakland Sensible 
Six four door Sedans now being sold. One kind 
of buyer is strongly influenced by the car’s 
secure comfort; another by its remarkably efficient - 
and economical performance; yet another by its 
year-round usefulness and reliability. But in 
every instance there is one reason standing out 
boldly above all these—constituting by all means 
the most important factor in every sale—that is 
the pronounced and unmistakable value that the 
Oakland Sensible Six represents in the present car 
market. This value is one not to be measured 
entirely by, the moderate investment the Oakland 
entails, nor yet by the advanced design and good 
workmanship embodied in its construction, but 
also by the fine and enduring manner in which 
` the car invariably serves, under even the most 
strenuous conditions of use. 


MopeL 34-C: Touring Car, $1165; RoApsTER, $1165; Four Door SEDAN, $1825; 
Coure, $1825; F.O.B. Pontiac, MICH. ADDITIONAL FOR WIRE WHEEL EQUIPMENT, $85 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


The Wonder Story of Wrigley, by MERLE CROWELL 


To cut down expenses, the. two East- 
erners made an arrangement with a 


lodging-house keeper that allowed them , 


to occupy at night a chamber in which 
two other roomers were sleeping by the 
day. “Nice men with regular night 
work, and the room will cost you boys 
only a dollar and seventy-five cents a 
week," they were told. 

The arrangement proved highly satis- 
factory for a time. Then another bubble 
burst. 
awakened one night by a bright light and 
loud talk. They beheld 


glistening whisky decanter. The “nice 
men’s regular night work” stood revealed 
as the gentle art of burglary. Early the 
next morning the youthful wayfarers 
hunted up a new room. eth 
Wrigley proved to be as skillful at 
vending rubber stamps as he had been at 
selling scouring. soap. He managed to 
dispose of many of them at a price as high 


as a dollar and fifty cents, and the sale of | 


the entire case of a thousand stamps 
netted him several hundred dollars. . 


UT home ties were beginning to pull 
again. He bought a broad-brimmed 
Western hat, donned clothes of the latest 
Kansas cut, loaded up with presents for 
all the folks, and turned his face East. A 
few weeks later he was back on the road 
selling scouring soap at ten dollars a week. 
His two attacks of the wanderlust had 
given the young Philadelphian unlimited 
confidence. Twice he had larided in a 
strange city without money or friends—and 
he had never missed a meal or suffered any 
special discomfort. Now he was ready to 
settle down and turn himself seriously to 
carving out some sort of a career. 


In the spring of 1891, William Wrigley, | 


Jr., brought to Chicago the nucleus of the 
fortune he was later to accumulate. This 
nucleus was not the thirty-two dollars 
that represented his total financial assets. 
Rather, it was an intimate understanding 
of human nature, picked up in years of 
travel through the "tall-grass towns," 
accompanied by an abiding belief that 
there was nothing in the world to be 
afraid of, that anyone with a fair share of 


what New Englanders called ‘“‘git-up-an’- | 


git” could swap punches with Old Man 
Adversity and always knock him out. 
One cannot overemphasize these two 
points; they are tied up at every turn 
with Wrigley’s subsequent success. 

His idea in opening the Chicago office 
was to establish some central place for the 
shipping of scouring soap. He rented 
desk room and a little office space from a 
firm of manufacturers’ agents located in 
East Kinzie Street. ; 

The months ahead produced some 
pretty hard sledding. Competition in the 
soap business was getting beater all the 
time, and Wrigley’s brand—which was 
sold to retail at five cents a cake—offered 
so slender a margin of profit that dealers 
showed an increasing aloofness to handle 
it. Right here Wrigley made a decision 
that was the turning point in his life. He 
taised the price of the five-cent cake to a 
dime and offered the dealer an umbrella 
as a premium with every box. Where the 
dealer before was making a profit of only 
94 cents on each box of fifty cakes, he was 
now given the opportunity to make a cash 


Wrigley and his chum were | 


their . fellow | 
roomers pawing over a pile of expensive | 
silverware and taking long drinks from a | 
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The Vacuum Cup Tread is 
GUARANTEED not to skid 
on wet, slippery pavements 


Bic ah ea Teer eer 


The little matter of 15 ets. In stamps or 
coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 


weeks on trial. e Pathfinder ts an il- 
lustrated weekly, published at the Nation's 
center, for the Nation; a per 
that prints all the news of the 


15 Cents world and tells the truth and 
only the truth; now in its 27th 


Will bring iis “the “Bit 


Washington has become 
the World's Capital and 
reading the Pathfinder ts 
like ng in the inner 

with those who 
mold the world's destiny. 


yours. If you would a 


s 
which ts ev 
Capital iiaeia 
show that you ht like such a paper, 
we will send the Pai ler on probation 13 w 


and 
. The 
15e does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in 


new friends. Pathfinder, Box 616, Washington, D. C. 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can 
do with it. Many newspa- 
per artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.00 or more per week were 
trained by my course of per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
mail. PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy 
to learn. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 
for sample Picture Chart, list of 
su students, examples of their work and evidence 
of what you too can accomplish. Please state your age. 


*CAe Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1246 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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The next time you do this, buy a small can of Effecto Auto 


Enamel. 


It’s a great tonic for banged fenders, and'll surprise 


your wife almost as much as the backin’ out stunt! 


Effecto Auto Enamel is a 
wonder-worker on banged and 
scraped fenders. The Effecto 
habit will keep your car look- 
ing new, and the gnawing tooth 
of rust won't get a start. A 
small can of Black is a handy thing in the 
garage and costs little. 

Effecto finds its greatest usefulness in the 
complete refinishing of cars. Mr. J. T. Wall, 
a stock broker of Baltimore, was the possessor 
of a much-used Maxwell and had great diffi- 
culty in selling it — until he purchased $5 
worth of Effecto, with which he trimmed up 
the old boat like a Xmas tree! To his surprise 
and delight it brought $400! 

A few hours work and several dollars worth 
of Effecto will transform any decrepit old 
gasolene wagon into a lustrous new-looking 
automobile — 24 to 48 hours for drying, and 
as often as not one coat will do! 


Effecto Auto Finishes are easy to use — 
easy-working, self-leveling and quick-drying. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


The seams are so stitched with SILK 
that they will not ravel even though 
the thread be cut or broken—That's 
whyyou,too,shouldask your dealerfor 


Don't Worry— 


.]SUTO. a 


FINISHES 


Made in nine live auto enamel 
colors: Black, Blue, Green, 
Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, 
Cream and White — the orig- 
inal, genuine auto enamel. Not 
a paint, wax or polish, but an 
enamel finish that will last longer than the finish 
on most new cars, Also made in clear Finish- 
ing varnish for cars in fairly good condition, and 
Top & Seat Dressing, which renews and water- 
proofs old tops, cushions and all upholstery. 


to 


Be sure you get the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel— there are already many imitations. 


Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 


Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. If you have 
any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel write us at once. We will see that 
you are supplied. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 151 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 97 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


paw Army Auction Bargains 
Tents $4.25 up | C. W. revolvers $2.65 up 
Saddles 4.65 up | Army Haversacks .15 up 
Knapsacks — 
Teamharness26.85 | Army Gun slings -~ 
E Spring. Rem. cal. 30 single shot rifle for model 


Army 
catalog—428 
cents. New Circular 1 


Uniforms 1.50 up 


if there is a Coal and Gas shortage 


THE "SUCCESS" ROUND WICK OIL HEATER 


Keeps everybody smiling. The cheerful glow and the 
intense heat of the "SUCCESS" Heater does the trick. 
Besides it is clean, no odor, and the Two-Burner size 
will heat a room 12' x 14' for fifteen hours on one gallon 
of kerosene. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


No.7 One-Burner Size $6.00 each 


No.8 Two-BurnerSize $8.50 each 
And they last for a lifetime 


Pittsburgh Lamp, 
Brass & Glass Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


profit of $1.56 a box and receive free an 
attractive and durable umbrella, which he 
could either use himself or sell over the 
counter. 

Thus was started a system which 
Wrigley later developed to unheard-of 
proportions, until he became the largest 
distributor of premiums in the world. 

The volume of business jumped ahead 
| several notches as the result of the pre- 
| mium offer, but it still was far short of 
Wrigley's visions. He wàs drawing only . 
thirty dollars a week. The firm from whic 
| he rented his office space carried a baking 

powder account, and Wrigley decided to 
add baking powder as a side lhe 


IN HIS travels through country towns 

Wrigley had learned that the average 
housewife was greatly interested in cook 
books, and that most of those on the mar- 
ket were inadequate. To make his bak- 
ing powder sell he decided to compile a 
150-page book of recipes and offer it free 
with a co-cent can of baking powder. 

*"The cook book stunt is worked out,” 
his business friends advised him, '* You'll 
lose what little money you have if you try 
to revive it." 


“Wait and see," said Wrigley. 
Within a few months he had every 
bindery in Chicago working overtime 


turning out his cook books, which he was 
distributing at the rate of fifty thousand a 
week. By this time his baling powder 
sales were running so far ahead of his 
other business that he dropped soap alto- 
gether. WE 
Profits began rolling in so fast that 
Wrigley decided to expand his premium 
business. He contracted with a manufac- 
turer of silver-plated filigree cologne bot- 
tles, and other toilet articles, to have these 
| products distributed as premiums. In 
order to cut down expenses an arrange- 
ment was made whereby each premium 
would be sent direct from the factory to 
the names on a list furnished by Wrigley. 
The arrangement proved disastrous. 
In his haste to turn out large orders the 
| manufacturer put on so thin a plating that 
most of the articles were tarnished by the 
time they were delivered. ‘Ninety per 
Wrigley 


cent of them were returned—and 

had to make good. The cologne bottle 
proved a particular bloomer. Many of the 
country alee failed to recognize what it 
was. Hundreds were returned with some > 
such comment as, “ Your sirup jug has no 


handle. We can’t use it.” Before this 
deal was cleaned up Wrigley had lost 
cent of his accumulated profits. 


era 

“You can't guess right every time," re- 
marked Wrigley cheerfully, andhe made 
a deal with the Zeno Manufacturing Com- 
pany to use chewing gum as a premium. The 
fact that baking powder and chewing gum 
were unnatural afhnities failed to bother 
him in the least. He believed that his new 
offer would “go”—and this time he 
guessed right. Presently the gum out- 
stripped the powder in popularity. As 
soon as he saw that the tail was wagging 
the dog, he ditched his dog and turned at- 
tention exclusively to the tail. Another 
consideration behind the change was the 
fact that gum could be shipped very 
cheaply all over the country, and, in fact, 
all over the world—for Wrigley was al- 
ready beginning to think in-terms of 
world markets. ie 

| To obtain a wide and swift distribu- 
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Hearty Praise from 


Cleveland Six Owners 


The Cleveland Six will dominate the light car field because it is so much 


better. 


It will lead because it gives so much more in smooth-flowing power, in 


ease of riding, in style and quality, than other light cars. Thousands of Cleve- 
land Sixes are on the road right now, performing in every sense and in the last 


degree right up to expectations. 


Dealers demanding much have driven Clevelands 
thousands of miles across country, over every kind 
of roads, putting the car to every conceivable test. 
And they say there is no other light car like it. No 
other that will do so much and do it so well and so 
economically. 


Cleveland owners are enthusiastic about its ease of 
driving. ''It handles like a feather."  ''You can 
drive it with one finger."  ''It just almost steers 
itself." These and hundreds of other phrases of 
praise come from enthusiastic Cleveland owners. 


“It steps out as fast as any car that was ever 
built." *'The speedometer slips around to forty or 
fifty before you know it." ‘‘There’s practically no 
vibration." ‘‘It fairly glides over sharp hills and 
long mountain climbs." Cleveland owners tell us all 
these things and they will tell you if you ask them. 

“It’s a regular automobile." "That's the answer 
of everyone who knows the Cleveland Six. 

To really know and appreciate the Cleveland, to 
understand all that we mean when we say it is so 
much better, you must ride in it and drive it. 


MODELS AND PRICES 


Touring Car (Five Passenger) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passenger) $2195 


Roadster (Three Passenger) $1385 
Coupe (Four Passenger) $2195 


(All Prices F. O. B. Factory) 


There are Cleveland Six dealers in more than a thousand cities and towns. There is one . 
where you live, or nearby. Arrange to see the Cleveland. Catalogue mailed on request. 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department, 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. Cable Address, "CLEVE-AUTO'" 
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A Tire You Can Trust 


In buying Mohawk Tires, you are buying tires which for seven 
years have been manufactured according to the highest stand- 
ard of quality known in the tire industry today. Not for a day 
or an hour has this quality deviated during the entire period— 
a fact to which any Mohawk dealer or user can attest. 


This consistent quality has been achieved by the simple, 
sensible method of using the choicest rubber and fabric to be 
found in the world, and by employing the country's most 
careful and experienced hand tire builders. 


In addition to the superior quality materials in Mohawk Tires 
you will also find an extra ply of fabric giving proportionately 
greater strength in most sizes. 


Mohawks are sold by the better class of 
dealers everywhere throughout the country 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta 
Kansas City Dallas San Francisco Los Angeles 
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tion of his product he determined to stick 
to his premium policy. He was handling 
a comparatively new line. 

“T’ve got to make the dealers want to 
sell it,” he said. “If they don’t know my 
gum, I'll tie it up with something they do 
know—some article they have to use 
every day—and I'll make such an attrac- 
tive offer that they'll take the gum just to 
get the premium, if for no other reason." 

Wrigley knew that there was one article 
that every grocer and general storekeeper 
in the country had to use daily—a counter 
scale. Soon he was spreading circulars 
broadcast announcing that he would give 
a scale free to every dealer who bought 
fifteen dollars’ worth of gum. 

The idea took hold at once. Thereupon, 
Wrigley added to his premium list such 
other indispensable articles as coffee 
grinders, show cases, cheese cutters, cash 
registers, desks, scoops, ladders, trucks, 
and nail pullers. He contracted for his 
premiums in huge quantities from the 
manufacturer, taking a gamble in each 
instance that he was guessing accurately 
what the dealers would want, and thereby 
obtained rock-bottom prices. In all his 
offers to the dealers he figured so that, in 
addition to the free premium, the dealer 
would make a goodly cash profit on the 
sale of the gum. 

“We must give ’em the thick end of the 
stick,” he used to say to his growing group 
of assistants. “No matter how thin our 
end is, remember we have thin ends com- 
ing in from everywhere. And many littles 
make a Zot.” 

This was a policy which he adhered to 
through all the years ahead. 

* [n no deal did I ever figure our own 
profit first," Wrigley told me. "That's 
the wrong end to start from. I always 
mapped out some proposition whereby 
the Reales or jobber would make a mighty 
good thing. If their profits were big 
enough they would do all our worrying for 
us. They would become our salesmen 
through the natural désire to reap rewards 


that would come from a large turnover of 


our products. . . Then, if the proposition 
left even a small profit for us I knew it was 
sound." d. 

Through the early days, in addition to 
being pretty much his own salesman, 
sales manager, packer and bookkeeper, he 
continually took flying trips about the 
country, showing dealers how to talk and 
how to display gum to the best advantage. 
During his first year he spent one hundred 
and eighty-seven nights on sleeping cars. 
His enthusiasm and capacity for work 
seemed inexhaustible. 

Always he was thinking up some new 
device to further sales. Other companies, 
for instance, were advertising gum as an 
aid to digestion. Wrigley promptly Boe 
ceeded to get his own brands placed in 
restaurants next to the cash register, so 
that patrons in paying their checks would 
have the open boxes before their eyes. 


GAILING was swift but frequently far 
from smooth. Some of his premiums 
proved disastrous, afd wiped out the 
profits of months. On one occasion he 
contracted for 100,000 green hand bags to 
be distributed as premiums to dealers, 
who, in turn, could sell them over the 
counter. But he had overlooked an im- 
portant principle in feminine psychology 

at no woman in a small town wanted 
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Why Dont YOU GetInto | 
the SELLING Game? 


At the top of this page you will find photographs of four star 
salesmen. Read their letters. These four men averaged earnings at the 
rate of $7,352 a year, Yet formerly earned only $60 to $90 a month! Think 
what salesmanship did for them. Think what salesmanship will do for you. 
We have trained clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics—and men from all walks 
of life—for positions as City and Traveling Salesmen where they are now 
earning from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. Our amazing methods make 
mastery of salesmanship easy for any man who has the will to succeed. 
You can learn at home in spare moments, without interfering with your 
work. Many of our members get big jobs in the selling game, even before 
they have completed our course. You can go on the road, travel anywhere, stay at the 
finest hotels and have all your expenses paid, or you can stay in yor own city as salèsman. 

Any way you figure it—salesmanship offers you the 
opportunity, to make from three to ten times your 
present earnings. 


Let Me Prove That I Can 


MakeYouaStar Salesman 


Let me send you my wonderful new book, “A Knight of 
the Grip," which tells about salesmanship in all its details. Let 
me tell you about the advantages of being a salesman. Let me tell 
you about our free employment department which gets positions 
for our students and graduates. Let me tell you about the special 
instructions which include every branch of selling and lessons on 
Language and Persuasion. Memory, Retail Selling, Advertising, 
Direct by Mail Selling, etc. Let me show you why salesmen are 
always in demand, because they are business producers and why 
salamon s earnings depend on themselves and not upon the whims 
of any boss. 


I Will Train You and Then Help 
You Land a Big Job 


I will show you how we have trained thousands of others. 
I'll show you success letters we have received from hundreds of 
students and graduates. I'll show you just what our Course in- 
cludes and how it goes into every detail of Salesmanship from the 
gound up, covering Wholesale Houses, Specialty Houses, Retail 
ouses—how it covers every detail of the proposition, methods of 
i I'll tell you about our * 
Free Employment Bureau, which constantly has on file more requests for, salesmen than we can P2 


possibly fill. Get all the facts by writing y. ^ E 
S 
i FREE 


My New Book p. 
ys. 


+s on 

S P 
I want to send you my new bcok, “A Knight of the Grip,” which tells about the Fa 
N. 8. T. A. Course in Salesmanship and how it has been successfully taught ^ CAS A 
by mail for over 12 years. It tells you just what you want to know. if S $^ "d 
you are getting along slowly—if you are dissatisfied —if you want to ^ S^ v ji 

earn big money instead of "peanut wages," mail the coupon or a post PS ^ 


d, or a letter for this free book now. Don't wait a minute. Do e. P i 
car : Pd 4 Cas l Pi 


Just Send Me 
Your Name 


All I ask any intelligent man to do is to send 
me his name. I want to prove to him our 
ability to prepare him for a big paying job as 
salesman. This costs you nothing. Just send 
the coupon, post card, or letter, and I will 
send you my book, “A Knight of the Grip.” 


distribution, territory, language, handling customers, personal efficiency, ete. 


it right now. Address: : 
9 VS 
NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ,9 ‘oe 
ASSOCIATION MSI 


"266 v 


Dept. 23-C, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


dice 3h largest selling 
quality pencil in 
the world 


ENUS 
PENCILS 


HOSE who want smooth, 
firm, non-crumbling leads 
select the matchless VENUS 
—perfect for exacting work— 
a comfort in drawing and 
writing. 
17 black degrees, 3 copying 


For bold heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
For general writing 

and sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean fine lines 
2H-3H-4H-5H. 
6H 


For delicate thin lines 
7H-8H-9H 


Plain Ends, per doz., $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz., 1.20 


At stationers and stores 
throughout the world. 


American 
Lead Pencil Co. 


210 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


and Lmden, Eng. 
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to carry a distinctively-colored hand bag 
that was a duplicate of bags carried by a 
number of other women. More than 
19,000 of the 100,000 lot were returned as 
practically a dead loss. 

Again, Wrigley bought 65,000 umbrellas 
with decorated china handles. They 
turned out to be fine umbrellas so long as 
they were kept out of the rain. But the 
moment a shower struck them they began 
to drip dye. Not only did Wrigley have to 
take back 58,000 of this iot. buc he had 


to settle a number of damage claims for 


clothing injured by the dye. 

By and large, however, his faith in the 
premium as a sales producer was more 
than justified. He disposed of several 
hundred thousand show cases of a certain 
type, while forty carloads of a ular 
brand of lamp were shipped in individual 
packages from the factory directly to the 
customer. 

During this time Wrigley was feeling his 
way toward the great advertising cam- 
paigns in which he was later to spend 
twenty-three million dollars. In 1897 he 
tried out a few billboards in a Southern 
locality. Gradually, as his resources in- 
creased, he branched off into other fields 
of advertising. 

For the most part he steered clear of the 
large cities, quietly biding his time; but in 
1902 he decided to “make one heap of all 
his winnings and risk it on one turn of 

itch and toss." So he dumped his accumu- 
ated profits of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars into an advertising campaign in New 
York City. Had he pitched a pebble into 
the waters of Lake Michigan it could 
hardly have sunk more quickly, 

“I didn't even make a ripple on the sur- 
face,” he admitted afterward. 

Not in the least discouraged, Wrigley 
laid low until he had accumulated another 
hundred thousand. After making certain 
modifications, in the light of his first 
experience, he stuffed his entire supply of 
financial ammunition into his musket, 
leveled it at Broadway and pulled the 
trigger. If the shot hit, it failed to leave a 
mark. 


“Nothing to wo about,” remarked 
Wrigley, smiling at bus disturbed assist- 
ants; “it merely means we've got to use a 
cannon. The next time I call on New 
York, she is going to be at home." 


N THE northern part of the state was a 

large territory including the cities of 
Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse where 
sales were almost negligible. All the usual 
methods had failed to remedy the situa- 
tion. Wrigley decided to turn loose his 
next big advertising campaign on this 
sales desert. He bought up every square 
foot of available billboard display, every 
vacant space in the street cars of the three 
cities and contracted for spreads in all the 
important newspapers. 

‘I’m willing to sink one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in pulverizing the crust up 
there,” he announced—and tacked onto 
his program a gratuitous distribution of 
sample boxes to dealers. The campaign 
wound up in an avalanche of sales that 
more than paid for it. 

“Now I shall tackle New York City 
again,” he declared. 

Friends and associates protested against 
a third essay at financial hara-kiri. 

“Oh, I'm going back," smiled Wrigley, 
"to pick up that two hundred thou- 


sand dollars I dropped in the big town." 

he invested a quarter of a million 
dollars in a fresh New York campaign. 
Before the smoke from the last gun had 
cleared away, his former losses had been 
salvaged and a goodly profit written in 
their place. 


R clear vision and sheer courage 

Wrigley's great national advertising 
venture of 1907 has probably never been 
paralleled. In the general depression of this 
panic year, the barometer of advertising 
dropped to a low level. Scores of national 
advertisers began looking around for a 
road by which they coul batk-pedal on 
their contracts. In the midst of the slump 
Wrigley slipped into New York and in 
three days bought up a million and a half 
dollars’ worth of contracts for advertisin 
space. The failure of his contemplat 
campaign would spell havoc—but he was 
confident it would not fail. 

But this was only part of the plunge. 
He followed it up by distributing coupons 
broadcast, and announcing that any 
dealer in the country could get a box of 
gum gratis merely by presenting a coupon 
to his jobber. Wrigley staked his financial 
future on his confidence that the advertis- 
ing campaign, accompanied by a free dis- 
tribution of the advertised product, would 
inundate the country in a tidal wave of 
new business. 

For the first few weeks the issue seemed 
to hang in the balance. Suspicious of any 
promise to get something for nothing, 
many dealers merely tossed the coupon 
aside. Then word began to spread that 
there was no “nigger in the woodpile," 
that the box of twenty packages was an 
outright gift. Dealers began to rummage 
through kes waste baskets and to dig the 
coupons out of pigeonholes in their desks. 
Soon gum was flowing forth from the 
factory in a continuous stream; follow-up 
sales trailed the free distribution; business 
began to double and treble. 

Probably no man in the world has a 
more unqualified belief in the power of 
advertising than William Wrigley, Jr. In 
the twelve years since his first great 
national campaign he has spent more than 
$20,000,000 to spread his message in 
eighteen languages across the civilized 
world. As the result of one of his huge 
contracts, each of the 62,000 street, sub- 
way and elevated cars in operation in the 
United States carries one or more of his 
cards. Above Times Square, New York, 
flashes nightly an electric sign which costs 
$104,000 a year—more than the total 
amount spent in his first unsuccessful at- 
tempt to storm the metropolis. In 1915, 
he collected every telephone directory in 
the country and mailed four sample sticks 
of his gum to the 1,500,000 listed sub- 
scribers. He duplicated this campaign in 
1919, this time to more than 7,000,000 
homes. His advertising expenditures for 
the one year passed the $3,500,000 mark. 

* What is the secret of successful adver- 
tising?” I asked Wrigley. 

“Tell "em lg and tell 'em often," he 
replied, his blue eyes twinkling. ‘You 
must have a good product in the first place 
and something that people want, for it’s 
easier to row down stream than up. Ex- 
plain to folks plainly and sincerely what 
you have to sell, do it in as few words as 
possible—and keep everlastingly coming 
at them. 
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THINGS > THAT - ENDURE 


The works of men that endure are all alike 
vitalized by the same d pcd That spark is 
the striving for an ideal perfection that for- 
gets immediate profit. 


When the Apperson Brothers built with 
their own hands the first mechanically suc- 
cessful automobile, their goal was achieve: 
ment of an ideal perfection. 


And as Apperson has grown, this spirit has 
never changed. It has kept the Appersons 
breaking trail for more than a quarter 
ofa century. It has endowed every 
Apperson car with enduring worth. 


Appersons stay at their best a long, 
long time. Owners of old Apperson 
Sixes and Fours still drive them today, 


finding it difficult to believe that the Apper- 
son Eight can be an improvement. 


Yet the Apperson Eight isa big advance. It 
has eighty less parts. Astonishing accelera- 
tion—from 1 to 40 miles an hour in 40 sec- 
onds. This show; the motor's flexibility 
and tremendous power. And the car is so 
perfectly balanced that the brake curbs the 
speed from 40 miles an hour to a dead stop 
in 4 seconds—4o yards. 

These outstanding superiorities repre- 
sent the a EA dt the wle car 
and its every part. 


And Apperson excellence endures. 
DRIVE an Apperson First — Then 
Decide. 


ApPERsON Bros. AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Kokomo, Indiana 


APPERSON 
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“Spins Like a Top"? 


Protection When Car is Locked 
without a penny's cost 


The Perry Auto Lock you put on your car doesn't cost you a 
cent—the company insuring your car pays for it through reduced 
premiums. Perry Locks are endorsed by the Underwriters' Labora- 
tories. All Insurance Companies make an allowance of at least 15 
per cent on the premium where a car is protected from theft by a 
Perry Lock. The expert auto thief “backs up" when he sees a 
Perry on the car he covets. It is positive protection. 


Handsomely made of black walnut with corrugated grip. The only 
steering wheel lock driving on a solid hexagon. Unlock it from position 
—wheel drops down and spins like a top. Only the key made for it can 
put it back in service. We make a special Perry Lock for Ford cars— 
positive protection at all times. 


. Buy from your dealer or write us for further par- 
ticulars—today. 


Prices 


Perry No. 5 “DeLuxe” Wheel Channel Arm 


Insetted . = $22.50 


Perry No. 6 Claw Arm Type (Illustrated above) 17.50 
Perry Ford Lock (Illustrated lower right) . 7.00 


Buy Now—guard against theft 


PERRY AUTO LOCK CO 
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* Advertising is pretty much like running 
a furnace. You've got to keep on shovel- 
ing coal. Once you stop stoking, the fire 

out. It’s strange that some people's 

imagination can't compass this fact. 

“Not long ago I was riding in a train 
when a friend of mine came up and called 
me by name. A little later a sour-faced 
individual sitting opposite me leaned over 
and asked: 

“< Are you Mr. Wrigley, the gum man?’ 

“T pleaded guilty to the indictment. 

*** Well," the stranger went on, ‘I want 
to tell you that you're the darnedest fool 
I ever heard of. Here you keep on wasting 
a mint of good money in advertising, 
when everyone knows about your gum. ... 
How much did this advertisement cost?' 
and he pointed to a double-page spread in 
the odical on his knee. 

* | mentioned the price, which ran into 
five figures. 

*** For a year?’ he asked. 

** tNo, for that one issue,’ I replied. 

“Well, he concluded, shaking his head 
scornfully, ‘you sure are a darned fool.’ 


“VERY business man ought to re- 
member that people are born and 
die every day, and that the memory of 
those who just keep on living has its 
limitations. Ask your young assistant 
about people whose names filled the paper 
in your own time and see what happens. 
Three to one he'll tell you that Carrie 
Nation is one of the new European re- 
publics, and that Dowie belongs some- 
where in a college football yell. 

* Another important thing is not to 
send a boy on a man's errand. Scores of 
firms have got into rough water by launch- 
ing an advertising campaign in a big city 
too soon ... and I can speak from expe- 
rience here. 

* Many a small-town toad has sunk in a 
big city's puddle and never come to the 
surface again. There's lots of competition 
where a million people congregate . . . 
everything from theatres and Great White 
Ways to gang fights and aéroplane 
flights. In the old days I used to drive a 
four-horse team, rigged up with bells, 
through the towns and small cities, and 
create a real sensation But I might drive 
a forty-horse team through the streets of 
New York every day for a year, and two 
thirds of the folks would think I belonged 
to the Street Cleaning Department. 

* Do you find that people all over the 
world respond to the same kind of ap- 
peal?” I. asked. 

“Heavens, no!” laughed Wrigley. “I 
staged a Chicago campaign in London and 
scared them to death. My posters were 
seventy-two times as big as the English 
were used to. My big spreads in newspa- 
pers rather shocked them, and in so far as 
giving away a box of gum free to each 
dealer was concerned, the British just 
couldn’t believe that. I had to tone down 
my advertising and modify my distribu- 
tion offer so that the dealer could get one 
box free if he bought a box. That was per- 
fectly comprehensible to them and it 
caught on. . . . Anyone who wants to 
spend a million dollars in advertising in 
England should spread it over five years 
rather than one." à 

But I have promised to tell how Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr., has discovered that 
fountain for which Ponce De Leon sought 
in vain. ... The first, the most obvious, 


reason lies in his super-sane program of 


life. Almost invariably he goes to bed be- | 


fore eleven o'clock, and rises at five 
o'clock in the morning. 
“The air seems breathed out later in the 


day,” he once said. “My best ideas come | 


to me in the morning, and I always feel 
that if I get up a couple of hours ahead of 
the other fellow I am putting something 
over on him." 

Every day for a quarter of a century 
Wrigley has taken regular exercise. He 
holds several swimming medals won in the 
poel of the Chicago Athletic Association. 

or years he boxed daily with the athletic 
instructor, and he is still a clever manipu- 
lator of the padded gloves. Friends who 
visit him at ka Lake Geneva home com- 
plain that he runs blisters on their feet at 
tennis. He plays golf, tosses the medicine 
ball, and when he is traveling on the train 
—or when the weather makes outdoor 
exercise unduly disagreeable—-he indulges 
in a sharp calisthenic drill. For ten years 
he was in the saddle every morning before 
seven o'clock, and most of this time he 
was riding polo ponies that proved too un- 
tamable to be broken to the game. He 
never took a vacation until he was past 
fifty—and he has never been ill a day in 
his life. 

But back of his astounding vitality and 
youth lies a deeper wellspring. It is a 
mental poise that nothing in the world 
seems able to ruffle. 

“T have never seen Mr. Wrigley wor- 
ried . . . never without a smile and an op- 
timistic word,” remarked one of his old 
business associates. "In crises that would 
have crushed many men, that had me 
running around in circles, he remained as 
calm, as cheerful, as if he were on a Sun- 
day picnic. I have never seen him angry. 
He makes all his decisions instantane-. 
ously. If his business were smashed to 
smithereens, he'd pick up the pieces with 
a smile and start building them over 
again." 

Wrigley has displayed this particular 

ropensity on many an occasion. In 1905 
m rented a warehouse and office, an entire 
new building, and fixed it up to house his 
growing business. Sixty days after its 
completion there was an explosion of a 
large natural gas main that ran through 
the basement. The blow-up wrecked the 
place, then fire consumed the wreckage, 
and the water shot on the flames by fire- 
men promptly froze. In a few hours the 
entire establishment was represented by a 
big squat cake of ice in what had once been 
the basement. 


WHILE the ruins were still smoking, 
Wrigley had a large sign nailed to 
a post out infront. It called attention to 
the fact that he had rented office and 
warehouse space a few stores away and 
was ready for business. 

A few years later the factery in which 
the chewing gum was manufactured, with 
a lot of valuable automatic machinery, 
was completely destroyed by fire. Wrigley 
instantly rented another building and 
started to make his product by hand. By 
working twenty-four hours a day his force 
managed to RII all orders promptly until 
the automatic machinery could be re- 
placed. 3 

To talk with Wrigley is to run up 
against continual outcroppings of this 
philosophy that nothing is able to ruffle. 


The Field of 
Dishonor 


Sur had never seen a highwayman before. 
This one had on army officer's boots 
and the manners of a gentleman. She 
laughed and told him so. 

But it was serious business for him. He 
faced death, prison, disgrace. 

It is a story so startling and curious, with 
its tangle of romance and adventure—with 
its daring, thrilling climax—that it could 
only be told by that maker of romance— 


RICHARD D AVIS 


HARDING 


Whether it be the blinding heat of an African desert 
—a lonesome island in the Pacific—or the deep mystery 
of a London fog—Davis always had a breathless story 
to tell. He knew that Romance was not dead. No 
man ever knew so many different kinds of people. No 


[man ever visited so many strange lands or saw so 


many wars in so many different places. 

If you are one of those who know that somewhere 
in the world, splendid adventures 
are always happening; thata besu- 
tiful woman can be interesting: 
that today—at this moment — 
brave men are laughing at fear— 
tricking death—defying fate and 
winning the women they love— 
Richard Harding Davis is for you. 


FREE Ben 


Booth , 
Tarkington 

5 VOLUMES 
Our foremost livihg Ameri- 


can novelist today 1s Booth 
Tarkington. Every American 
sees himself as a boy in ''Pen- 
rod." Every American knows 
the fascinating problem 
touched in “The Flirt." The 
world cannot grow tired of his 
entrancing story ‘Monsieur 
Beaucaire.” 

Because of his closeness to 
real American life, Columbia 
University's $1,000 prize for 
the best novel of 1918 went to 
Booth Tarkington. 


Never Again 
at This Price 


This is a remarkable offer 
and it cannot last long. No 
American home can. afford to 
be without Richard Harding 
Davis and Booth Tarkington. 
Sign and mail the coupon at 
once, and you will get one at 
low price—the other FREE. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


-] 4 * 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
597 Fifth Ave., New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard 
HardingDavis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely 
FREE the set of Booth Tarkington, in 5 volumes. If 
these books are not satisfactory 1 will return both 
sets within 5 days, at your expense. Otherwise I will 
send you $2.00 at once and $2.00 a month for 11 months. 


Name. 


Address 


Occupation ————— A, SMU 
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About that 
half inch- 


HE average man never seems to 

know when he's got enough. I 
realize it's tempting stuff. That sil- 
very, slippery little roll of Cream is 
so blamed inviting that it's awfully 
easy to push out an inch or so onto 
your brush. 

I wish you wouldn't. 

It isn't so much that you waste a 
lot.of Cream and. make your shaving 
cost twice what it should—I guess 
we can stand that if you can— 
but you really don't get the best 
results. 

Oh! I know you have the toughest 
beard your barber ever amputated. 
Personally, I never met a man above 
the second year in the high school 
who wasn't afflicted with a fuzz 
of extraordinary tenacity. Lucky 
thing for soap manufacturers that 
men have always been eager to 
blame shaving troubles on their 
beards. 

But please—just once— please try 
exactly half an inch of Mennen 
Shaying Cream, or if you wear an 
extra size face, three quarters of an 
inch at the outside. 

Use plenty of water. Then some 
more water. Keep adding water, hot 
or cold—it makes no difference— 
only use a lot of water. 

Brush the lather for three full 
minutes—by the clock. That’s a 
longer time on an empty stomach 
than you think. 

Do not rub in with your fingers, 

I'd be tickled immensely to know 
your unbiased opinion of Mennen 
Shaving Cream after you try this 
half inch test. 


Don Hew 
Mennen Salesman 


P. S.—My demonstrator tube still costs 12 
cents. Address me care of: 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


“A man’s doubts and fears are his own 
worst enemies,” he remarked to me. “He 
can go ahead and do anything so long as 
he doesn't know he can't do it. There's 
nothing in life that can really hurt you— 
except yourself. The only real joy in 
business is the joy of creation. Making 
money, in itself, doesn't amount to a hill 
of beans. 

“The one fellow in the world I feel 
sorry for is a human cash register. Man's 
wants, after all, are very simple. He can 
eat only three meals a.day, sleep in one 
bed, and wear one suit of clothes at a time. 
If he has a dozen suits and tries to wear 
'em, he'll spend all his time changing 'em. 
And if he eats in bed and ha: his valet put 
on his shoes, he'll probably die of apo- 
plexy. 

“Fear saps men more than almost any- 
thing else in the world. ‘Thousands of fel- 
lows are ruled by it. They're afraid they'll 
oversleep in the morning. Afraid they'll 
miss their car into town, afraid somebody 
in the office is talking about them, afraid 
they'll lose their job or their money. 
Anyone with such a program of life is 
running on about fifteen per cent engine 

wer and wearing out his machinery. 

've been 'broke' three times since I 
started business. Nobody knew it except 
myself, and it didn't cause me the loss of 
a minute's sleep." 

Wrigley’s energy is always spilling over 
into action. He is never content to be a 
spectator of the passing show. To be do- 
ing something, to be creating something, 
to be eternally active in mind and body, is 
his ideal of happiness. 


FIVE years ago he left his business long 
enough to embark with his family on a 
four-months cruise around the world. The 
Orient, with its slow, easy, fatalistic flux, 
wearied'him infinitely. Often, as the shi 
was sliding peacefully along, he woul 
steal away from his family down into the 
ship's office and listen to the click of the 
typewriters. “Seems a bit like home,” he 
would remark. 

By the time the party had reached 
Egypt the breaking point had come. At 
midnight Wrigley said good-by to his 
family and set out for Port Said. At four 
o'clock in the morning he was headed for 
Brindisi, Italy, on ane of the thirty-knot 
Oriental & Peninsular boats, designed to 
deliver the Empire's mail at record speed 
rather than to carry passengers. It was 
the roughest season of the entire year. 
Immune to seasickness, Wrigley remained 
on deck with the captain while everyone 
else was battened below—and was per- 


fectly happy in watching the pencil- 
shaped packt cut through the frothing 
green water. 


From Brindisi he took the mail express 
to Calais. In three and one-half days— 
before the world-cruise steamship had left 
Port Said—Wrigley was in London, plung- 
ing into the English end of his business. 

Several years ago he'boüglit:a beautiful 
home in Pasadena, California, where he 
has spent several months each winter. 
Although in daily telephone communica- 
tion with his office, and handling man 
business matters personally, he found life 

alling on him and, a need for something 
is to develop. Hearing of Santa Catalina 
Island, which lies in the Pacific about 
oiy miles of Los Angeles, Wrigley de- 


cided to buy the whole island, which con- 


tains between one hundred and fifty and 
two hundred square miles, and develop it 
into a popular all-the-year resort. 

“I want something to do outside of 
driving a golf ball around the course all 
day,” he wrote East. 

[he island, which includes the town of 
Avalon with its five-hundred-thousand- 
dollar hotel, cost him three million dollars. 
He also bought the transportation com- 
pany that connects the island with. the 
mainland. 


QE of Wrigley's business fundamen- 
tals is the belief that the overwhelming 
majority of people are instinctively hon- 
est. Without any attempt to check up 
references, he will ship a case of a hundred 
boxes of gum to any dealer who writes in 
for it. But no newcomer will receive a 
second case until he has paid for the first. 

'To all the dealers, salesman and jobbers 
over the East, South and Middle West the 
gum king is still “ Bill” Wrigley. Often a 
country store keeper whom he has not 
seen for twenty or thirty years will drop 
into his office while on a visit to Chicago, 
and Wrigley will not only call him T 
name but will mention which corner he 
kept his cracker barrel in and how many 
bins he had for his grass seed. 

Every human being is intensely inter- 
esting to Wrigley, from elevator boy to 
millionaire. He trusts people, he He 
them, he learns from them. Nothing stirs 
his fighting blood more quickly than to 
learn of someone else who has failed to 
“play the game"—who has attempted 
to take advantage of one of his fellows. 

Several years ago, a millionaire of 
Wrigley’s acquaintanceship set out to ac- 
qure a block of property in a Middle 

estern city for the erection of a big busi- 
ness building. In one corner of the block 
was the home of a widow and over it hung 
a four-thousand-dollar mortgage. After he 
had acquired the rest of the property in 
the block, the millionaire, who was notor- 
iously close-fisted, determined to get the 
widow's home at as low a price as possible. 
When she refused to sell, he brought pres- 
sure to bear on the local banks in order 
that the mortgage might not be renewed. 

Someone who resented the tactics called 
Wrigley's attention to the case. Forth- 
with, the gum manufacturer bought the 
mortgage himself, and before the million- 
aire was able to get the property he had to 
m a price so fancy that the widow has 

een living on the proceeds ever since. 

Wrigley was the first manufacturer in 
Chicago, and possibly in the whole coun- 
try, to give Saturday to his employees as 
an all-day holiday. I asked him what led 
him to take the step. 

“It’s just because I believe that what's 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der," he replied. “The average high- 
priced executive cleans up his desk Friday 
night and trots out to the golf club or up 
to the mountains, or runs away some- 
where else on a week-end trip. Don't you 
think he ought to consider that the em- 
ployees under him would like the same 
privilege of freedom? 

“Now the girls who work in my offices 
or factoties can get up Saturday morning, 
and put on their best dresses and go win- 
dow-shopping down the street, and nudge 
elbows with women of leisure and house- 
wives out for an airing, and feel just as 
big as anybody's folks. And the men can 
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SUSTAINING THE MARK OF 
INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY 


HOUSANDS of world-wide activities 
will tell you they are served 
Fairbanks-Morse. To them this service im- 
plies a vast institution whose Heu M 

and distributing resources they have fou 
by experience to be dependable, efficient 
and forward-looking. 


We see this service through the eyes of many 
thousands of Fairbanks-Morse employes, 
each striving to uphold the mark of indus- 
trial supremacy reflected in the Quality Seal 
of this organization. To these employes has 
been granted the Vision to produce a con- 
stantl) improved product in order that 
Fairbanks-Morse may better serve the 
world's industrial and agricultural needs. 


In this way does every Fairbanks-Morse 
employe help to redeem the institutional 
promise of which this mark is the symbol. 


HOUSANDS of skilled employes 

working in eight factories covering 
hundreds of acresproduce Fairbanks-Morse . 
oil engines—electric motors and generators 
—Fairbanks Scales—railway appliances— 


farm machinery , such as" Z" engines, light- 
ing plants, water systems and windmills. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


World-wide distribution through our own 
branches and representatives. 
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CornelWood 30d: Board 


“Cornell 32” for small and average size rooms. ‘Cornell 48” for large rooms and long partitions. 


Takes the place of 
plaster for walls, 
ceilings, partitions, 
repairs, alterations 
and new work. 


Cornell’s Mill-Primed Surface 


Takes Paint Perfectly Without Sizing Finish the Attic 


The extensive use of wallboard in place of plaster kitchen, b 
for walls and ceilings makes it important for the public Mort or fexory With. af 
to know why Cornell Board ranks highest in stability, tractive walls and cei 


ence and beauty. of Sorel Wood Board. A hammer, nails 

1.—Cornell is Triple-Sized (internally as well as on both t cakes the place of pistes and a saw are all 

and does not crack or that are required 

sides) so gives the greatest protection against moisture freeze. Easily nailed right to bild walls aad 

and change in temperature. This is why we can guar- to the joists orstudding—a ceilings with Cor- 
antee Cornell not to warp if directions are followed. whole room can be charm- nell Board. 


2.— Cornell's Mill-Primed Surface saves you the cost ey rerai in a few 
and labor of a priming or sizing coat. 


3.—Cornell contains no pepe ey the pure wood For Sale by 
fiber; strong, rigid and durable. Leading Lumber Dealers 
—]ts artistic Oatmeal Finish is in highest vogue with verywhere 
ai ee contractors, decorators and home-builders. 


Whether Cornell is painted,calcimined or left in its natural 
state, its finish is unequaled for practicability and beauty. 
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fish or dig in their gardens, « do anything 
else that hits their fancy. T on’t you sup- 
se that these employees come back 
onday morning Sae a glow and ambi- 
tion that will help them to do as much 
work in five days as they could possibly 
do in five and a half?" 
I admitted that I did. 


"Life and business are rather simple, 
after all," Wrigley remarked thought- 


fully. “To make a success of either you've | E 


got to hang on to the knack of putting 


ourself in the other fellow’s place... . | 


it .ve accomplished anything worth 
de, that's the whole blooming secret 
of it.’ 


** A GREAT Expert in Telling Who Can Be Trusted” is the title under 
which you may look next month for another of Merle Crowell's 


true romances of business men. 


This is the amazing story of 


William B. Joyce, who rose from newsboy to be president of the 


world’s largest surety company. 


“Human Beings Who Are Good 


Risks—and Poor Ones" is the title of an article by Mr. Joyce him- 
self, revealing many things he has learned about human nature. 


'The Most Extraordinary 
Counterfeiting Case I Know Of 


(Continued from page 33) 


One day, Tappan left the building, 
carrying a small hand bag; and a “shad. 
ow” was instantly on his trail. Tappan 
made his way to the Pennsylvania 
Station; and the “shadow,” close behind 
him, observed that he purchased a ticket 
to Lancaster. Buying a ticket to the same 
point and taking a seat near Tappan, the 
agent was able to report a few hours later 
that upon leaving the train at Lancaster 
Tappan proceeded directly to the cigar 
factory of William Harris. 

This information immediately raised 
the obvious question: What does a cigar 
manufacturer want with a crooked en- 
graver? 

The names of the dealers handling 
Harris's cigars were obtained, and from 
one of them we purchased a case of 
* perfectos." Upon examination every 
Internal Revenue stamp in the lot was 
found to be counterfeit! 

This led to an investigation at Lancas- 
ter, and it was soon determined definitely 
that the supply of bogus stamps was com- 
ing from a supposed leaf-tobacco ware- 
house presided over by W. L. Karsten, 
an associate of Harris. 


HERE was an embarrassing dilemma 
for the Government. If the Harris 
and Karsten establishments were raided 
we should doubtless find the plates for the 
stamps and be able to prosecute the 
users successfully. But the counterfeiting 
of the $100 notes was far more important 
than that of the revenue stamps; and as 
yet we had no direct evidence in the 
former case. Consequently it was thought 
wise to allow Harris to continue the use of 
the stamps until the other case was com- 
plete. nie 4 f 

Just at this point we received a shock. 
The Lancaster agents reported an excited 
interview between Harris and Karsten, 
followed by a general cleaning up of the 
stamp plant. A lot of machinery and 
twenty or more big cases were carted to a 
local warehouse. The stamp plates were 
concealed by Harris and Karsten at a 

int outside the city. And the same day 

appan and Benton left Philadelphia for 


Lancaster and had a long conference with 
Harris and Karsten. 

We were tremendously disturbed. What 
had happened? Had there been a leak, and 
was the work of nearly a year to prove 
fruitless after all? As there was no way 
of forcing an answer to these questions, 
we M. only watch the known mem- 
bers of the conspiracy, and await de- 
velopments. 

Some weeks later, Harris visited the 
Franklin Building in Philadelphia. His 
errand was revealed when, a short time 
thereafter, the agent in charge of our 
Philadelphia office was approached by a 
former assistant United Bees attorney, 
whose office was in the Franklin Building, 
and who told our agent that he had two 
clients who would pay well for some in- 
formation. The agent made an appoint- 
ment for the following day and promptly 
reported his conversation to the district 
attorney, who instructed him to keep the 
appointment, but to furnish no informa- 
tion that could injure the Government's 
interests, and if any money was offered to 
him to accept it. 

At the interview, the attorney ques- 
tioned the agent as to the activities 
of the Secret Service Division, particularly 
in the district including Lancaster. But 
as we had purposely given this Phila- 
delphia agent no part in the “Monroe 
head" case, he could truthfully answer 
that he was making no special investiga- 
tions in his territory. 

The attorney then explained that two 
of his clients at Lancaster had been guilty 
of indiscretions in connection sch 3 the 
manufacture of cigars, and that if the 
matter should be brought to the attention 
of the Treasury Department, trouble 
would follow. He declared, however, that 
everything would be straightened out if 
they were undisturbed for a few months, 
ad. that they were willing to pay liberally 
to be let alone. 

When the attorney offered the agent five 
hundred dollars a month for each month 
his clients remained undisturbed, with the 

ssibility of the present of a house and 
ot at the end of the period, the agent— 


Does your 
watch tell time 
in the dark? 
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"I Can Succeed!” 


‘What other men have done with the 
help of ‘the : International Correspondence 
Schpols, I.can ‘do.. If the I. C. S. have raised 
the salaries of other men, they can raise 
mine. If they have helped others to ad- 
vance, they can help me. To me, I. C. S. 
means ‘I CAN SUCCEED." 


Make.up your mind right now that not 
another day shall pass until you have made 
your start. toward success. 

For 27 years men in offices, stores, shops 
factories, mines, railroads, in the Army an 
Navy—in every line of technical and com- 
mercial work—have been winning promotion 
and increased salaries through the I. C. 8. 
More than 100,000 men and women are 
ting ready right now with I. C. S. help for 
the. bigger jobs ahead. 


Ng matter where you live the I. C. 8. will come to 
you.’ ; No matter what your handicaps. or how small 
your. weans; wc hayc a plan to meet your circum- 
stances. No matter what career you may choose, 
some one of the 280 I. C. 8. Courses will surely suit 
your needs. 


When everything has been made easy for you— 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own homo will bring you a bi income, 


more -comforts, more pleasures, all t 
me: you let another single priceless hour of 
8 ere 4i oo to waste? Make your start right now! 
This is all we ask: Without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, put it up to us to prove how we 
cap you, Just mark id mail this coupon. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
. BOX 7481, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me. how I can qualify for the 


success 


onor in the sul ‘ore Which I mar! 
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in conformity with his instructions— 
accepted the first payment of five hundred 
dollars, and promised to notify the at- 
torney of anything that could affect the 
interests of the Lancaster clients. 

Immediately after this conference, and 
following another meeting of Harris, 
Karsten, Tappan and Benton, everything 
was moved back into the Lancaster ware- 
house, the printing of the counterfeit 
stamps was resumed, and the engravers, 
Tappan and Benton, who had suspended 
operations when the “scare” developed 
at Lancaster, again took up their work. 

The period of inactivity on their part 
had lasted from September, 1898, till 
March, 1899; but every day, during all 
these months, the agents of the Service 
had kept a close record of every move, 
and search warrants had been secured 
from a trusted United States Commis- 
sioner, so that we were prepared, in case 
of an emergency, to act instantly. 


"THE investigation had now reached a 
stage where a closer view of the interior 
of the engravers’ establishment at Phila- 
delphia was essential. What was needed 
was a duplicate key to the heavy indi- 
vidual lekan the only outer door. Agents 
had learned that an office boy was the 
first to arrive in the morning, admitting 
himself with a key. This office boy was a 
oungster of about fifteen; and it was his 
abit, when going home at night, to “flip” 
the tailboard of a truck or express wagon. 
A boyish-looking member of the Secret 
Service, dressed in working clothes, made 
it his business to “flip” the wagon with 
the office boy one afternoon, established 
friendly relations, and as a result the two 
often made these trips together. On one 
of them, the operative asked the youn 
chap if he was satisfied with his job. “ 
was wondering, " he said, “if you wouldn't 


‘do for a page in a show that a friend of 


mine is putting on the road." 

* What's there in it?” was the natural 
inquiry. 

“Something like tier a week." 

* Sure thing! What do I do?” 

“Our manager will be at the Bingham 

‘Wednesday at half past 
twelve. You be on the job and we'll see 
what happens." 

Wednesday arrived and so did the lad. 
When he was taken to a room, which had 
been prepared for his reception, there was 
disclosed to his fascinated gaze half a 
dozen costumes of velvet and wonderful 
velvet hats with curling feathers. He was 
introduced. by his young friend to “the 
manager’s assistant," who looked him 
over with an appraising eye. 

“Slip on one of these costumes,” the 
boy was told, “and we'll go up and give 
the manager a chance to look you over.” 

It took but a few minutes for the 
youngster to get out of his street 
clothes, and having been arrayed in one 
of the beautiful costumes, he was led 
away for inspection. Before he had 
reached “the manager's" room the agent 
had secured the lad's key-ring. Hurrying 
to the basement, where a skilled lock- 
smith was in waiting, duplicates were 
quickly made, and the keys were replaced 
in the lad's pocket before he came back. 
He confided to his friend that the manager 
had criticized his legs, but had taken his 
address and was going to let him know 
later if there was a chance for him 


w 

Thereafter at intervals, the Tappan and 
Benton plant was given a thorough search 
at midnight, but for several weeks we 
were unrewarded. Then, one night in 
early April, Burns, in prowling about the 
establishment, found in a pigeonhole a 
photographic roof of the face of a $100 
‘Lincoln head” note! It was the first bit 
of direct evidence disclosed in more than 
a year of patient work. 

inal arrangements were now made for 
the *round up." At noon on April 18th, 
1899, Tappan and Benton left their shop 
for luncheon, closely shadowed by our 
agents. About half past twelve, Operi- 
tives Burns and Murphy, veterans in the 
service, provided themselves with a 
number of boxes which made conspicuous 
packages three or four feet high. Thus 
equipped, they entered the building oc- 
cupied by Tappan and Benton, climbed 
the narrow stairway to the fourth floor 
and arranged their boxes so as to be plain- 
K seen by anyone coming up the stairs. 

his was a simple plan to allay the sus- 
picions of the engravers when they should 
return, as the presence of the packages 
naturally would suggest some sort of 
merchandise, and identify the strangers 
as probable salesmen. 

t was after one o'clock when the en- 
gravers returned and, without the slight- 
est suspicion of impending disaster, 
mounted the stairs. They were pleasantly 
greeted by Burns: 

“Ts this Mr. Tappan?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“If you're going into your office we'll 
go with you.” 

Burns and Murphy picked up their 
packages and waited expectantly. Tap- 
pan drew a bunch of keys from his pocket, 
opened the door and all four entered. 
With the agent who had shadowed them 
during the lunch hour, I closed in behind 
them and joined the party. Tappan and 
Benton looked up as we passed in, but 
were more interested, apparently, in the 
men with the packages. Burns had been 
specially deputized as a United States 
marshal to serve the warrants, and after 
a moment of tense silence produced his 
official papers. 

“Gentlemen, we are Secret Service 
agents and you are under arrest.” 


"THE faces of the engravers blanched in 
an instant. Another moment of silence 
followed during which I could hear the 
ticking of our watches. Then Tappan 
moistened his lips, and in a strained, igh: 
pitched voice inquired: 

* What for?" 

“Counterfeiting the obligations of the 
United States—more specifically the $100 
*Manroe head' silver certificate." 

"May I smoke?" Tappan was the 
speaker, his voice still strained and un- 
natural. 

“Certainly.” 

Biting off the end of a cigar and apply- 
ing a match with palsied fingers, Tappan 
seated himself beside Benton and listened 
to the reading of the warrant. That 
formality concluded, we started on our 
search. 

In the room at the front were two work 
benches shaded by the white screens used 
by engravers, and under the edge of one 
of these was a locked drawer. Demanding 
their keys we opened the drawer. Lying 
there, uncovered, were the face and back 
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When the Boss Hits — 


the Leiling 


When you hand the boss a bunch of bills, instead of 
glancing at them and scribbling his O.K. as in the good 
old days, he just roars and GOES: UP IN THE AIR! 

And nowonder! Everything has been going wp and 
up! And the situation has been growing worse and 
WORSE, with no improvement in sight, and— 

Well, when the boss gets down somewhere near terra 
firma again, why don't you take him one side and explain 
gently but firmly, 

That you know one big thing that can be done. 
That it may not solve all his troubles, but that it certainly 
will as far. as printing is concerned, 

That if he agrees to it he can begin right then and 
there to SAVE MONEY on printing instead of losing it— 
That printing delays will be turned into johnny-on-the-spot deliveries— 
That the work can all be done by his own help, in 


his own office under closest supervision—That it will enable 


him to take advantage of sales opportunities he can't look at now— 
That it will build new business, and help land the old. 


PA he realizes what all this means to him and his plant, 
e'll say, 

“Young man, if all you say is true, PLL RAISE YOUR— 
scalp, if you don’t get that Multigraph representative over here 
inside of fifteen seconds.” 


“Printed on the Multigraph”’ 
Not typewritten, but printed, with real printers’ 
ink, and type, with illustrations if desired—and yet done 


by a small power driven machine that takes up little room, and does 
not turn your office into a printing plant. 


Office forms Circulars Restaurant menus 
Office stationery Folders ‘Theatre programs 

ctory forms Dodgers Bank checks 
BE, Si Bat um 

ra er 

Wrappers Cards Subscription blanks 
Stickers Notices Price lists 
Sales bulletins Imprinting Statements 
House organs Typewritten form letters Memorandum pads 
Booklets Printed form letters Postcards, etc., etc., etc, 
Pamphlets Tilustrated form letters 


You Can't Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio Offices in Principal Cities 


THE INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH CO. 
London, 15-16 Holborn Viaduct Paris, 24 Boulevard des Capucines 
THE MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., Ltd. 
84 -88 Bay St., Toronto Canada Offices in Principal Canadian Cities 


bute MULTI GAAP 


*"MULTIGRAPH SENIOR 


simple and easy to operate; rapid and convenient. Eleo- 


aper feed, signature device, automatic platen release and 
wide printing surface. Easy payments if desired. 


*MULTIGRAPH JUNIOR 


The Multigraph 
1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Show me how I can solve some of my troubles with the Multigraph. 
‘Firm —_-___ — — Our line is 
Name—— ——— —— — —— — — — — — Official Position 
A. M. March 


Street Address. — Town. — — — State 
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“Rut your town on the 
good roads map this year 


Bad Roads Waste M L Ad 


oney 
Mer as 1 


$ 


(us to think of it, is there 
anything so expensive to a 
community as bad roads? 


Bad roads slow up business, 
lower land values, make mar- 
kets inaccessible, isolate neigh- 
bors, cost a lot of money and 
waste much more. 


People tolerate bad roads 
year after year because they 
think good roads cost too 
much. 


But good roads are not ex- 


pensive, if they are built in 
accordance witha well-thought- 
out program, somewhat along 
these lines. 


Consider— 


1. The traffic the 10ad will have— 
2. Its initial cost— 

3. Cost of maintenance— 

4 


. Durability— 

5. Ease and rapidity of construc- 
tion— 

6. What "Barrett Service" can 
do for you. 


Thousands of towns and 
cities all over this country 
have had their road problems 
economically, satisfactorily 
and quickly solved by the use 
of this popular road material. 


No matter what your road 
problems may be—a road 
binder for new construction, 
a dust preventive, a preserva- 
tive, or a patching material— 
there is a grade of Tarvia for 
each need. 


F YOU want to know how to get GOOD ROADS in your 
community at VERY LOW COST, write today to our Special 
Service Department for booklet and data on this vital subject. 


New York Chicago 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Nashville 
Duluth Dallas 
Lebanon Youngstown 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well 
as road authorities, The Barrett Company has organ- 
ized a Special Service Department, which keeps up 
to the minute on all road problems. 

If you will write to the nearest office regarding road 
conditions or problems in your vicinity, the matter will 
have the prompt attention of experienced engineers. 
This service is free for theasking. If youwant betterroads 
and lower taxes, this Department can greatly assist you. 


Philadelphia Sf Boston St. Louis leveland 
Detroit The Company New Orleans Birmingham  Kameag tho 
Salt Lake City ttle Atlanta 
Milwaukee angor Washington Johnstown 
Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buflalo Baltimore 
Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N. S. 
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steel plates for a “Lincoln head" $100 
note in the early stages of production. 
We turned for explanation to the white- 
faced men. 

“You’ve got us,” said Tappan. 

“Caught with the goods," it was not 
dificult to convince them that there was 
but one course open—to make a complete 
confession. While they were telling the 
story to United States Attorney James 
M. Beck, we proceeded with our search. 
Beautiful proofs of the face and back of 
a $50 note were found concealed in a 
cunningly contrived receptacle in the base 
of a cycloidal machine next their en- 
graving-room. 


ANGING on a nail of the window 
frame near lappan's desk we found 
and appropriated a key to the Karsten 
warehouse in Lancaster; and after sending 
out for beds and bedding to take care of 
the prisoners and their guards, who were 
to remain in the building, we left on the 
midnight train for Lancaster. Shortly 
after two o'clock in the morning, we let 
ourselves into the Karsten warehouse, 
notified the agents to take the stations 
assigned them, and waited for daylight. 
Karsten and an assistant, Tunis 
Burke, were arrested as they entered the 
place shortly after seven o'clock. In the 
Karsten warehouse we confiscated two 
sets of wonderfully executed plates for the 
printing of counterfeit Internal Revenue 
stamps, a paper-making plant, several 
bushels of red and blue cut silk for use in 
producing the characteristic appearance 
of genuine bank-note paper, and nearly 
ten tons of counterfeit Internal Revenue 
paper. 

Karsten, whc was the son-in-law of a 
banker and who held a position of some 
social prominence in Lancaster, took his 
arrest philosophically, expressing a desire 
to help the Government clean up its case. 
As a starter, he led the way to a pile of 
rubbish in the rear portion of his estab- 
lishment and dug up the plates from which 
the famous $100 “ Monroe head” counter- 
feit had been printed. 

That ten tons of distinctive paper for 
Internal Revenue stamps staggered us. 
This paper is of a peculiar greenish- 
blue tint and bears as a water-mark the 
initials U. S. I. R., of the United States 
Internal Revenue Department, closely 
distributed over the sheet so that every 
square inch of the paper shows some part 
of these letters. ere is a criminal 
statute which prohibits making this paper 
or having it in one's possession. 

Where did they get it? Was it stolen 
from one of the mills supplying the Gov- 
ernment? Karsten furnished the answer. 

“Getting that paper was one of my 
jobs," he i e g “We had to have it. 

e first thought of stealing a supply from 
the mills, but gave it up when we found 
how carefully the product was guarded. 
Then we thought of bribing a paper-mill 
owner. But the fifteen-year penalty 
attached to the crime of making this 

aper was too serious an obstacle. Then 
f ad an inspiration. I have a little 
printing press here in the warehouse, and 
on it I printed some letter heads of the 
‘Indian Rheumatic Ulmer arip Com- 
pany,’ and using this stationery, Í opened 
ndence with an old German who 
a small paper mill at Chambers- 


corres 
own 
burg. 


“1 explained to him that I was in the 
pues medicine business, that this 
ndian Rheumatic Ulmer Sirup was 
roving so great a success that unscrupu- 
ous competitors had copied my style of 
package. I told him that I wanted to go 
the limit in protecting myself, and that 
I would like to have him make for me ten 
tons of wrapping paper of a certain size, 
for which I Nou present specifications 
later on. He replied that he would be 
glad to fill my order. 

“I matched the color of the Internal 
Revenue stamp in a piece of silk and 
selected a sheet of plain white paper of the 
same size and weight as that upon which 
the Government prints its Internal 
Revenue stamps. These I forwarded to 
him with a statement that I wanted 
paper of the color indicated; and that I 
wanted, as a water-mark in the paper, the 
initials of my remedy. I told him would 
provide the ‘dandy-roll,’ or wire mesh 
cylinder, used in  water-marking. I 
matched the style of letter of the water- 
mark in the real [nternal Revenue 
stamps, made the ‘dandy-rc.l’ myself, 
distributing the initials over the surface 
at the proper distances, wired them into 
place, and expressed the roll to my 
correspondent. In the course of time he 
ship me forty cases, weighing five 
hundred pounds each, packed. And he 
did not discover that the initials of the 
‘Indian Rheumatic Ulmer Sirup,’ ‘I. R. 
U. S.,’ when closely sanble, just as 
readily appeared to be ‘U. S. I. R? It 
was easy.’ 


] ROM the Karsten plant we turned our 
attention to the Harris cigar factory. 
Operatives who had been “covering” the 
Harris house all night had trailed Maris 
to the factory, where two of the agents, 
representing themselves as wholesale 
cigar merchants, had opened negotiations 
with him to handle his product. Burns 
and I interrupted this little conference and 
asked him for a private interview. When 
we told him who we were, he waived the 
reading of the warrant, observing that he 
“guessed the jig was up.” 

“I’m a little bit surprised," he ad- 
mitted, “because [ thought we had this 
thing fixed through our friends in the 
Franklin Building. They told me that 
they had ‘got’ Burns and the United 
States attorney, as. well as the Phila- 
delphia agent, and that we were in no 
danger.” 

“What were you paying for protec- 
tion?” 

“Thirty-five hundred dollars a month, 
of which I was told that McManus, the 
Philadelphia Secret Service man, was 
etting five hundred, District Attorney 
Beck one thousand, Burns one thousand, 
and that they were keeping a thousand 
for themselves for fixing things." 

“ As a matter of fact," he was informed, 
*the five-hundred-dollar payment to 
McManus was the only money that 
passed. Neither District Attorney Beck 
nor Burns was even approached in the 
matter." 

“Plain case of double cross,’ 
only comment. 

While we were still in his office a tele- 
gram was handed me informing me of the 
arrest of the former assistant United 
States attorney who had conducted the 
bribery negotiations in -Philadelphia. 


was his 


Name.......eeeeeee 


AGATE .. rc ccccccccccccece 


HIGH 
COURSE IN 


SCHOOL 


TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY if you lack 
HANDICAPPED Fgh School 


You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can't hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE This Cox 


prepared by some of America’s leading pro- 
essors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers all sub- 
jects given dn a residet school and meets all 
requirements of a Hig! ool training. 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
carefully examined and coached. 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY 


u will gain will 
study. 


YOU RUN NO 
RISK mcn 


yourself how 
we invite you to pt in the 
School of 


satis, On that basis you owe it to 
yourself to make the test, 
NOW for full 


Check and mail the cow 
particulars and Free 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. H-13 Chicago, Illinois 


Explain how I can qualif. 
for the position checked, 


III 


High School Graduate . Lawyer 
Electrical . . Business Mi 
. Elec. Light & Power Supt. . . Certified Pub. 
‘Telegraph "iStenographer 
Wireless Operator : aire Insurance Expert 
Architect . Sanitary Engineer 
Building Contractor P Apod e 
. . Heating & Vent. Engineer 
Structural Engineer . . Automobile Engineer 
. » . Mechanical . Automobile Repairman 
. » Shop Superintendent . Airplane Mechanic 
.. Steam . -General Education Course 
. + .Draítéman and Designer . «Common School 
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Sincerity 
and Care 


XAMINE Krementz 

Jewelry carefully. It is 
made for close scrutiny. 
Every motion of its creation 
and artificing is one of sin- 
cerity and care. Every 
Krementz piece is beautiful 
and serviceable. It is fash- 
ioned to last for years and 
remain useful. The name 


rement 


is stamped on the back of 
every Krementz piece. It 
means that you are buy- 
ing quality through and 
through. It means com- 
plete satisfaction to you. 
It says: 


“If this article proves unsatis- 
factory at any time for any 
reason, any Krementz dealer 
or we will replace it free.” 


X Kregent5& Co. 


735 K Enamei Center 
$3.00 pair 


80 K C $2.00 pair 


68! K E-$2 00 pair 


120 K E $2.00 pair 
Mother of pear! correct evening jewelry 


C. CI. 
te Va SKP 


K.P pair links $3.00 3studs $2.00 


i 
rl centers, complete 
nc $8.50. 


703 


Studs and vest buttons 
fitted with bodkin- 
clutch back—“Goes in 
74K P4vest like a needie, holds he 
»uttons $3.50 an anchor.” 
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Later informacion implicated the lawyer's 

artner, who was also a former United 
States attorney. Both were indicted for 
bribery, and for aiding and abetting 
counterfeiting of United States obliga- 
tions. 

Inasmuch as Harris, Karsten, Tappan, 
and Benton were all familiar with the 
negotiations with these attorneys, Dis- 
trict Attorney James M. Beck decided to 
use all of the counterfeiters as witnesses 
for the Government in the bribery case 
against the attorneys. All of them, 
therefore—except Karsten, who was able 
to furnish $25,000 bail—were sent to 
Moyamensing Prison in Philadelphia, 
where they were detained -as United 
States witnesses. In this róle, they were 
allowed a certain freedom of communica- 
tion with their families and friends and 
were not under as rigid surveillance as if 
they had been serving sentences; a fact 
which led to one of the most astounding 
features of this most astonishing case. 


I5 THE winter following their arrest the 
Government's representative in Phila- 
delphia was approached by an attorney 
claiming to represent Tappan and Benton, 
who asserted that the Secret Service had 
overlooked a pair of plates for $10 bills; 
that they were B oed perfect and 
that notes printed from these plates had 
been in circulation for months unsus- 

ected by the Treasury Department. 

e offered to surrender these plates, 
provided the Government would agree 
not to prosecute his clients. 

This impudent demand was promptly 
refused, and the prisoners were given to 
understand that they had injured their 
cause by this attempt to “‘sand-bag” the 
Government. Eventually they disclosed 
the hiding place of the plates at Snow 
Hill, Maryland, the home of Benton's 
parents. They were secu by our 
agents, and poe to be a very poor 
excuse for the perfect production de- 
scribed by the attorney. As a matter of 
fact, they were not even finished. 

In the spring of 1900 there appeared in 
Philadelphia an excellent counterfeit of 
the “Hamilton head” $20 bill; aad in the 
course of two or three days these new 
counterfeits turned up at the banks by 
the score. They were printed on genuine 
paper, and the activity of the passers 
threw the financial district of the city into 
a panic. The day I reached Philadelphia 
to consult the assistant treasurer there, 
one of the notes was found in the deposit 
of a rubber tire company, whose cashier 
remembered that the bill had been paid 
him by a bicycle dealer named Dunleavy. 
Fortunately 1t was the only twenty in the 
deposit and Dunleavy remembered it had 
been paid in deposit on a wheel the day 
before by Harry Tappan, a brother of one 
of the Movnmeneing B lee It was 
found that, although ary had not been 
employed for some time, he was making 
a pun many purchases When he was 
brought to my hotel, he had severa! 
hundred dollars in genuine money in his 
possession. which, he explained, he had 
borrowed of his brother Arthur, the one 
in prison. 

Now Arthur, at the time of his arrest, 
had in his room at his mother's house 
more than one thousand dollars in genuine 
bills, which were not disturbed by our 
agents. It was not improbable, of course, 


that he had loaned Harry a part of this. 
But, coupling his assertion as to the source 
of his funds with the fact that the new 
counterfeit had certain characteristics of 
the $100 “ Monroe head” note and of the 
other notes made by the prisoners, they 
were called upon for an explanation. 


I CAME hard; but they finally ad- 
mitted that it was their work. They 
said they had made the plates before they 
made the “ Monroe head” notes; that the 
plates, with one hundred and fifty of the 
$20 notes, had been hidden under the roof 


at their place at Ninth and Filbert 
streets, and had been overlooked by us in 
our search. 


'This information carried such a re- 
flection on our handling of the case at the 
time of the April raid that we felt very 
small indeed. However, after having been 
supplied with many details of the story 
we were forced to accept it in the absence 
of any other explanation. The plates, 
they explained, had been thrown into the 
Deleware River by some of their relatives 
shortly after the raids, and the notes had 
been retained by Harry Tappan. 

The assertion that they had thrown 
away these plates did not ring true, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the 
rusty old unfinished ten-dollar plates had 
been carefully buried at Snow Ilill. So 
we doubted that part of the story, at least. 

Later we worked out the serial number 
which must have been borne by the 
pattern note from which the $20 plates 
were made, and we proved that it had not 
been sssued by the Treasurer of the United 
States until the June following their 
arrest! Thus it t e clear that their 
story was a fabrication, and we went at 
them again. 

“The fact is,” said Tappan finally, 
“we made these plates ke printed the 
notes right here in Moyamensing." 

_ “In your cell?” was the incredulous 
inquiry. 

‘Right here in our cell!” 


HIS was more preposterous than the 

other story, and we laughed at them. 
But they stuck to it and furnished details. 
Harry had bought the blank plates in New 
York and smuggled the graving tools and 
the magnifying glass into their cells; 
Arthur's mother had brought down the 
necessary chemicals and a small kerosene 
lamp; they had rigged up a canopy of 
blankets in a front corner of their cell, 
out of the line of sight of the night in- 
spector, who looked into each cell through 
a small hole in an outside en door; 
and for months at night they had taken 
turns at working on the plates. 

Benton had designed a small press of 
steel, in shape and operation not unlike a 
clothes wringer, which had been made at 
his father's machine shop at Snow Hill 
under the impression that it was a patent 
cuff ironer. 1t was only five inches wide, 
four high, and a little over two inches 
thick. It was carped in by Benton's 
brother, who concealed it in his overccat 
pocket. They had secured one hundred 
and fifty new $1 bills, had bleached them 
by a process of their own, and on these 
clean white pieces of genuine paper had 
printed their twenty, turning the counter- 
feit notes over to Harry Tappan to be put 
n circulation i 

The object of this amazing transaction 
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TO SHOOT 


Has he commenced wearing suspend- 

ers? Are his first pair of long trousers 
just around the corner, so to speak? Then his 
yearning for a gun demands your attention. 


I | AS your boy's voice begun to change? 


He will get hold of one sooner or later—it is 
his natural instinct. He needs your help now. 
Earn his lifelong gratitude and add to your own 
pleasure and self-esteem by giving him the 
proper start. 


Naturally, you want him to become a good 


shot—to be trusted to handle a gun properly. 


under all circumstances. 
- He must be taught. 


Any older person may act as instructor 
who will properly supervise his shooting and 
impress upon him the right principles. These 
can easily be obtained in printed form, with 
illustrations, at any hardware or sporting- 
goods store that sells Winchester Guns and 
Ammunition. Or your boy may receive 
his instructions through membership in the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, for which 
there is no charge. And he can shoot for 
three W. J. R. C. medals and diplomas — 
Junior Marksman, Sharpshooter, and 
Expert Rifleman — regardless of where he 
practices or receives instructions. 


Teach him yourself if possible. A boy's best 
shooting master is his father. And the compan- 
ionship developed between them when they share 
the sport is rarely equaled in any other pastime. 


If you would like to teach a few other boys 
to shoot along with him—a good plan, stimulat- 
ing effort—your dealer will obtain a compli- 
mentary W. J. R. C. Instructor's Manual for 
you. It will give you the complete W. J. R. C. 
program, including full details concerning how 
to conduct the tests for the medals mentioned 
above, one of which is awarded any boy who 
makes the required score. 


Go to your local hardware or sporting- 
goods store today and ask to be shown the 
Winchester .22 caliber Rifles for boys. The 
Model 06 repeater, one of which appears in the 
above illustration, is the most popular boy's 
rifle. But if you prefer one of the single-shot 
models, you can depend upon its being equally 
accurate. The steel in all Winchester barrels 
is of uniform quality and all are bored alike. 


Buy the boy a .22 caliber Winchester Rifle— 
or an official W. J. R. C. Range Kit, containing 
everything needed, including ammunition. Get 
out on the range along with him, improve your 
acquaintance, and brush up your own shooting. 


We invite you to write to us for any additional 
information or expert advice you may wish. 


YOUR BOY SHOULD BE TAUGHT 


ae = _a—_—S EE. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. -°° NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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=) OOKKEEPING 


The A B C of Business 


Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating —the A B C 
of business—are served by three great groups of 
Burroughs Machines, in which there are many 
different models (priced aslow as $125). "The 
name Burroughs stands for theoriginalinvention 
of the adding machine, for itsadaptationtoevery 
accounting need, and for the utmost in mechanical 
superiority, durability, economy and service. 
Consult your telephone book, or ask your banker 
for, the address of the nearest of the 213 offices 
inaintained by the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company in the United States and Canada. 


ADDING- BOOK KEEPING ~ CALCULATING 
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MEANS MORE THAN 
KEEPING BOOKS IN 
OUR PLANT 


—C. A. ROGERS, Asst. Treas. 
Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit 


OM 100 TRUCKS in 1910 to 
the present production of Federal 
trucks is a long jump. 


“You can’t increase a business 100% or more 
every year without ‘watching your step’ in re- 
lation to overhead, labor and material costs, 
plant increases and so on. 


“We don’t guess at our business, we know. 

Bookkeeping with us has never been simply a 

question of billing customers, or of getting an 

occasional trial balance. We want to know 

how all accounts stand at any moment when 

the information is required—and that’s one 

reason why we use Burroughs Bookkeeping 

| Machines to post our ledgers and get out 
| statements. | 
| 
| 


“The accuracy and speed of machine figuring, 
the elimination of delay in hunting for errors, 
the promptness with which the work is done, 
the daily balance feature giving us an absolute 
check on credits—all of these are invaluable in 
a rapidly growing business like ours.” 


' MACHINES FOR EVERY BUSINESS 
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was to create the precise condition 
described by the attorney who previously 
had approached the Government in their 
behalt. They hoped that if nearly perfect 
notes were in circulation, they might be 
able to negotiate some sort of a compro- 
mise with reference to their punishment. 
The plates had not been thrown into the 
river. They had been turned over to 
Arthur Tappan's widowed mother, and 
she had concealed them in a spot where 
she was sure they would not be found— 
at the foot of her husband's grave in Fern- 
wood Cemetery! There we found them, 
wrapped in tinfoil, paraffin paper, and 
waterproof cloth. 

Every detail of the story was corrob- 
orated by the relatives who had par- 
ticipated in the various transactions; and 
as the engravers asserted that they were 
advised to do this work by the attorney 
who had previously attempted to secure 
their release, he was arrested and prose- 
cuted for aiding and abetting in the issue 
of the twenty-dollar counterfeit. He was 
tried twice, but was acquitted on the 
second trial. The Moyamensing officials 
denied that the work had been done there 
as described, but the Government made 
the engravers demonstrate every step of 
the work, and the truth of their story was 
established. f 

The trial of the former United States 
attorney and his assistant was one of the 
most famous in the history of Pennsyl- 
vania. But though they were defended 
by the most skillful criminal lawyer of 
the Philadelphia bar, and although they 
called as character witnesses every judge 
from cvery court of record in Pennsyl- 
vania, their defense that they were victims 
of a conspiracy on the part of the agents 
of the Secret Service crumbled away, and 
they were convicted and sent to prison. 

ere seemed no end to the ramifica- 
tions of this case. For instance, the 
Division discovered an attempt to tamper 
with the jury before whom the attorneys 
were tried. d two would-be bribers 
were identified, arrested, and convicted. 
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All of the other defendants pleaded 
guilty, and the final score showed that 
twelve men paid the penalty for their 
participation in this remarkable con- 
spiracy. 

The government agents captured and 
confiscated three sets of steel plates for 
printing counterfeit Internal Révenue 
stamps, nine tons of counterfeit Internal 
Revenue paper, and a mill for the manu- 
facture of the distinctive silk fiber note 
paper; also plates for the $100 “ Monroe 

ead," the $100 “Lincoln head," the $50 
“Everett head," the $20 “Hamilton 
head," and the $10 "Sheridan head” 
notes, together with two or three wagon- 
loads of cycloidal machines, transfer 
presses, plate presses, and everything else 
that went to make up the equipment of a 
complete engraving establishment. 


GOME years later, I paid an official call 
at the Federal prison at Atlanta, 
where all of the principals in the Phila- 
delphia case were serving their sentences. 
Harris asked to see me, and was brought 
to the warden’s office. Confinement had 
marked him with the usual prison pallor, 
and his face was so deeply lined that he 
looked ten years older than when I had 
last seen him in Philadelphia. He was 
badly shaken by recent word from home 
announcing the death of a daughter, 
born a few months after his arrest, and 
whom he had never seen! He told me 
how the news had come to him and 
showed me a picture of her. As I handed 
it back to him { saw that his eyes were 
wet. 

“Chief, it doesn’t pay—it doesn’t pay.” 
He bowed his head for a moment. “I 
thought I could beat the game. I had 
studied the histories of all the stars in the 
counterfeiting business since the game 
started. I thought I had detected all the 
flaws in their schemes. I had plenty of 
money to use in carrying out my plan. 
I got hold of the right kind of mes 5 do 
the eng t I was going to have them 
make plates for notes of every denomina- 


tion from twenty to a thousand dollars. 
I was going to have all of these plates 
made before a single note was printed. 
I had a mill where I believed I could make 
paper just as as the Government’s, 
and with the silk fiber, too. I had a 
warehouse on Sixth Street, as you know, 
on which I had been paying rent for two 
years. You may have wondered what it 
was for. Well, Tappan and Benton were 
making the plates. I was going to make 
the paper in Lancaster, then I was going 
to ship the paper to the Sixth Street 
warehouse, have the plates brought there, 
and print all our notes to the amount of 
ten millions; then after all the notes were 
printed, I was going to dismantle the 
presses, destroy the plates, clean up, and 
find such a place in the world as money 
could make for me. 

“What happened? When Tappan had 
finished the ‘Monroe head’ $100 plates, 
he and Benton made up a batch of notes, 
without saying anything to me, and put 
them into circulation. But they had used 
aniline ink in printing the seals, and the 
color wouldn't stand. It faded. The 
Philadelphia Sub-Treasury discovered this 
flaw, the Treasury got after us—and here 


_ we are. 


“What a hell we have gone through 
during the last five years! First, the ever- 
present fear of detection. Then, the 

eriod of uncertainty before I thought I 

ad things fixed. Then, the shock of 
arrest and the disgrace that followed. 
Every one of us but Tappan had a wife 
and children. If we have gone through 
purgatory, what must they have suffered! 
t is the thought of them that is giving me 
my worst punishment as I lie awake 
during the long nights. ‘They were not 
responsible for what we did, and yet how 
they must suffer! And they haven’t the 
protection of sheltering gray walls to hide 
them from the world. We all might have 
been happy, honored, and prosperous to- 
day. Instead, we are disgraced, our lives 
broken, our families dishonored. Good 
God! It doesn’t pay!” 


A Chance That He Might Be Mistaken 


HEN the president of one of the 

biggest banks in America was 

starting his business life as a 
solicitor for a life insurance company, he 
was particularly anxious on one occasion 
to land a twenty-five-thousand-dollar 
policy which a certain manufacturer was 
planning to take out. A competing com- 
pany was also after this policy, and for 
nearly a fortnight the future bank presi- 
dent and a rival solicitor were running 
neck and neck in the contest. 

One day the future bank president 
dropped in on the manufacturer with a 
desperate resolve.to clinch his case. 

“Well, I've at last made up my mind,” 
the manufacturer said. “I've anal 
both policies and all the arguments of you 
fellows, and I have decided that the other 
policy is more favorable than yours." 

“You tell me you have gone into the 
mathematics of both policies," the young 
man said courteously. "But if you will 
[e me to say so, I must declare my 

lief that no man not in life insurance is 
really competent to pass on the mathe- 


matics of it. Life insurance is a very in- 


tricate business." 

“That’s all right, my young friend," 
said the manufacturer, but f have an 
excellent head for figures. In fact, I have 
a gift for analyzing even the most complex 
problems." 

“If that’s so, sir,” said the solicitor, 
“I’m sure you'll be interested in a little 
problem a friend laid before me yester- 


» 


ay... 

VA man went into a shoe store and 
bought a $5 pair of shoes. He tendered 
the merchant a $10 bill. Being out of 
small bills, the shoe seller made change in 
a grocery store next door. Then he gave 
the customer his $5 in change and the $5 
pair of shoes. 

“A few minutes later the grocery man 
rushed in with the announcement that the 
bill was counterfeit. Very humiliated, the 
shoe man made good the loss by givin 
him a genuine $10 bill. Now how mu 
did the shoe man lose?” 

“ How absurdly simple,” exclaimed the 
manufacturer. "He lost $10, of course— 


the amount of the counterfeit he had to 
make good.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well how about the $5 in uine 
money he gave the man who walked off 
with the shoes.” 

“Oh, how silly of me!" said the manu- 
facturer. “He lost $15.” 

“Did he?” asked the solicitor, smiling. 
“Tt strikes me that his only loss was the 
$5 the fellow took away, plus the value of 
the shoes. He certam]; didn't lose any- 
thing to his honest neighbor next door. 
Think it over, sir.” 

For a minute the manufacturer was in 
a brown study. 

* By George, you're right!" he cried at 


ast. 

“Then don't you suppose, sir,” said the 
solicitor, “that there's a chance you might 
have been mistaken in analyzing the very 
complicated mathematics of life insur- 
ance. 


“You win young man," said the manu- 
facturer, "Let's have the papers." 
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*Twould be hard to reckon 
the millions of dollars that this little 
machine is saving for American business. 


Always a quick and economical way of duplicating 
all kinds of typewritten letters and forms! But with 
the arrival of the new Dermatype stencil —''a thin 
sheet of dark-blue paper"— the Mimeograph be- 
comes tremendously more useful. It does finer work. 
And, as the new stencil 1s practically indestructible, it 
does quicker work —and cheaper. Also it easily prints 
maps, plans, designs and the like—opening new possi- 
bilities for development. In thousands of American 
industries the Mimeograph is now effecting essential 
economies. Cogitate! At this crucial time don't you 
think it worth while to investigate what it can do for you 
and your business? All information—and catalog '*C"— 
from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago — and New York. 


mesna 
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Are we driving to a panic? 
Read what Herbert Hoover says— . 


Panics often follow great wars! Conditions 
to-day are abnormal. Are we going to 
weather the approaching storm? Herbert 
Hoover knows the situation as well as any 
living man. You can pretty well bank on 
his judgment. He not only produces new 
evidence—but also gives you a new angle 
on familiar things. His advice may mean 
much to you—read it in the March WoMaN's 
Homer CoMPANION. 


The family man doesn't 
throw bombs! 


Calvin Coolidge stands four-square for 
Americanism! *‘ Protection for the home” 
is his motto. You'll like his vigorous mes- 
sage this month. And Bruce Barton has a 
fine article on Governor Coolidge, the 
* silent man on Beacon Hill." 


Should a man marry when 


his luck’s out? 


What were they to do? He was just back 
from France, his old job filled, forced to 
work at a salary greatly reduced. With his 
case in hand, Anna Hillyard weaves a fas- 
cinating story. She finds the way—you can 
call it love, or nature, or just common sense 
—perhaps it is all three. 


Every woman should know 
her own back! 


Times change, and so do backs. A woman 
used ta express scorn by turning her back, 
but this spring, it is to charm. The back 
tells the best story of the spring fashions. 
They all accentuate their newest features in 
the back. You must wear your back to 
advantage. Read these latest fashion hints, 
and appreciate your own possibilities for 


spring. 
THE MARCH 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


On Sale at all News-Stands 


20 cents a copy $2.00 a year 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
FARM AND FIRESIDE COLLIER'S 


If We Divided All 
the Money— 


(Continued from page 9) 


benefit accordingly. But it is an incredible 
fallacy to think that a reduction of effort, 
with its inevitable corollary of lower pro- 
duction and higher cost, can possibly 
bring a reward to anybody at all. 

The only sane method of trying to in- 
crease bur reward is to increase our serv- 
ice. "Dividing up the money" won't do 
it; not perceptibly, at least. 

In 1917, the number of persons in this 
country who paid taxes on incomes of 
over $10,000 a year was 161,996. Suppose 
you confiscated the amount of their in- 
comes above $10,000 and distributed the 
money to the 110,000,000 people in this 
country. How much do you think your 
share would be? Just $32.37 for that 


year. 

If you think $10,000 too much for any 
man to receive, cut all incomes to $5,000 
and divide the amount thus saved. You 
would be able to give each person only 
$44.06 more per year. And if you make 
$2,000 the limit of any man's income, the 
distribution would then be $68.33 a year. 
These calculations are based on the 1917 
report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

But if you kept this up, if you continued 
to confiscate and parcel out the amount in 
excess of $10,000, you would soon have 
little enough to handle. Nobody would 
care much about working hard enough to 
earn more than $10,000 a year, just to see 
someone else get it. 

You may think that if all the private 
wealth of the country could be divided 
among all the people, you would be a rich 
man. But Professor King showed that in 
1910—the latest year for which he had 
figures—the active capital in this country, 
if divided among all the people, would 
give $521 to each of us. 

Remember that this would not affect 
merely the people with fortunes. If you 
had saved a thousand dollars, it would 
take more than half your savings away 
from you and give them to someone who 
had saved nothing. What incentive to 
ambition, industry, and thrift would there 
be in such a state of society? It would be 
a calamity—not only industrially, but 
morally as well. 


CERTAIN theorists want to do away 

with leadership in industry. They 
have only to look at the countries where 
„there is little such leadership, and little 
employment of capital in industry, to see 
that these are the very places where the 
conditions of life for the masses are the 
most hopeless and degrading. 

Compare the Asiatic countries with the 
United States. In China, for example, 
there are guilds of laborers; but they do 
little to improve the lot .of the wage 
earner. The people there live and work 
under conditions almost incredible to us. 

Here in the United States we have the 
most wonderful development of machin- 
ery to be found anywhere. It makes life 
richer for us all, because it enables us to 
produce more of the things that elevate 
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A GENTLEMAN'S 


LENS 


The Green Visor Lens 


Within the Law 


Macbeth green visor lenses comply with headlight 
laws everywhere and with every law of courtesy as 
well. They mean safety for their owner and for all 
he meets upon the way. All blinding, wasted, 
upward rays are re-directed down in concentrated 
brilliance on the road. No dazzling rays escape to 
confuse and endanger other drivers. The Macbeth 
is the lens of a gentleman. It shows a gentlemanly 


consideration for others. Five horizontal prisms 
scientifically control and direct the light far ahead 
and keep it well below the line of vision of ap- 
proaching drivers. Four vertical prisms spread it 
uniformly throughout the lighted area. Macbeth 
battleship and lighthouse lenses are distinguished 
by the Government’s approval. Add distinction 
to your car and safety to your driving with the 
Macbeth green visor lens. 


Price per Pair $5.00—Denver and West $5 50—Canada $6.00—Winnipeg and West $6.50 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh 
Branch Offices in: Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleoeland; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; San Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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A steady wheel gives safe, 
comfortable driving. 


The trail your Ford leaves 


The wavy trail means 
jerky changes of motion 
that jar through the 
steering wheel. 


A jerky wheel induces tire 
ing nervous tension. 


z^ 


— 


—and the Arm Strain of Driving 


Watch the next light car that comes 
down the street. Look at it head on— 
you will observe & certain amount of 
*play"; & kind of wobbly, *snaky" 
motion in the front wheels. 


Now, if the road is damp or dusty, 
inspect the trail these front wheels 
leave. It will be jerky. 


There is the source of arm strain in 
driving—the reason why you have to 
grasp the wheel tightly, almost tensely. 


Every slight swerve of the front wheels 
is transmitted direct to the steerin, 
wheel and you get it in your arms an 
shoulders—you've experienced it. So 
has every driver of a light automobile. 


Now try a Balcrank Stabilizer on your 
machine—you will find it will handle as 
smoothly as a heavier car. 

The Balcrank Stabilizer is an aid to 
Steering that attaches to the tie rod and 
the front axle—it absorbs the vibrations 

‘of the front wheels and stops them from 


reaching the steering wheel. The tiring 
back-lash ‘and jockeying is eliminated; 
your car holds its course as truly on a 
high crowned road as on a flat one; you 
are saved from frequent and dangerous 
swerving to this side and that; you are 
protected from-the sudden, unexpected 
changes of direction that are the cause 
of so"many accidents. 

Moreover the steadying of the wheels 
materially lessens wear on tires, bearings 
and bushings. 

The Balcrank Stabilizer is a tried and 
true comfort and safety device for steer- 
ing. The cost is small—only $6.00, and 
you make that up quickly in added 
security and increased tire mileage. 

Gain freedom from the nervous tension 
of driving; learn what real pleasure is at 
the wheel. Call on your favorite acces- 
sory dealer today for a Balcrank Stabi- 
lizer, or, if you prefer, write direct to us. 
The Cincinnati Ball Crank Co., North 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Balcrank STABILIZER 


FOR FORDS AND OTHER LIGHT CARS 


It keeps car on the 
toad Gnd males driving 
easy. 


" Showing how Stabilizer 

. attaches. It can be ap- 
plied in ten minutes with 
a wrench. 


If We Divided All the Money—, by GrorGE E. ROBERTS 


living conditions. Every man, woman, 
and child in the United States benefits 
every single day by this development. 
And it has been brought about by indi- 
vidual leadership and ambition—and by 
the use of capital. 

The old spinning wheel and loom repre- 
sented a very ona investment of capital 
and no industrial leadership. The modern 
textile mill represents a large investment 
and the work of energetic Teaders You 
can compare in the same way the village 
shoemaker and the modern shoe factory, 
the old-time smithy and the modern steel 
mill, the old stage coach and the modern 
railroad, the homemade tallow candle and 
the modern electric light. 

You must remember that it was not 
enough to invent these improvements. An 
invention is worthless until industry takes 
it up. Agriculture would be the primitive 
thing it was a hundred years ago if ener- 
getic men and invested capital had not 
made modern farm machinery available. 


THE progress in our standards of living 
has marched side by side with the 
growth of capital invested in industry. In 
1899, the capital employed in manufactur- 
ing in the United States amounted to 
$1,770 for each person employed in the 
manufacturing industries. In 1904, it was 
$2,117 to each person; and in 1914 it was 
$2,848, showing that the increase in capi- 
tal at work has been greater than the 
increase in human effort which has accom- 
panied it. 

It is absolutely necessary to the welfare 
of the people that this movement should 
go on. As our population increases it be- 
comes more difficule to supply them with 
the necessaries and comforts of life. The 
only way to do this, and to give them still 
more of these necessaries and comforts, is 
to increase our power of economical pro- 
duction. 

To do this, we must have capital. And 
capital as I said before is nothing but the 
combined savings of all the people. There 
are stockholders in the United States 
Steel corporation. There are stockholders 
in the Pennsylvania railroad. These men 
and women have put their savings into 
these industries to form its capital. And 
their savings are at work for all of us, not 
merely for those who accumulated them. 

People seem inclined to blame the big 
corporations, “big business,” the "trusts," 
or somebody in that category, for the ris- 
ing costs of living. But the price tables 
show that the prices of manufactured 
goods increased by lower percentages than 
the cost of the labor and the raw materials 
that entered into them. 

Raw materials, foodstuffs, and labor, 
are the factors making for higher prices. 
Machinery, new capital, improved methods 
and management, are the influences tend- 
ing to hold prices down. 

ut it is said that some of the great 
corporations make too much money. 
Their profits are cited as proof that they 
either charge too much for their product 
or do not pay labor enough. If any busi- 
ness makes exceptional profits in ordinary 
times it must be because it is able, by 
superior methods, or advantages of some 
kind, to produce its goods below the or- 
dinary level of costs. In other words, 
its large profits are due to improved meth- 
ods hich it introduces before its competi- 
tors do. 
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When this test comes to you. i! won't be a question of how brave or 
strong you are, but whether you know how to box and defend yourself. 


Brave but helpless 


EEP down in your heart you know if you were called upon tonight to defend 

a loved one you couldn't play the part. That if a bully spoke improperly of 
your mother, sister or sweetheart you couldn't teach him a lesson. That if you werc 
attacked on a lonely street you couldn't overcome your opponent. 


You're not a coward; it isn't that—but you don't know how. When your test 
comes, as it does come to every man, it isn't going to be just a question whether you 
are brave or not, but whether you know how to box, how to defend yourself against 
bone-breaking and jiu-jitsu holds, how to disarm an opponent, how to stop thc kick 


he launches at your stomach, etc. 


Now, don't you see that, in justice to those who 
look to you for protection, it is your duty not only 
to be willing but able to play a man's part when the 
time comes? The excuse that it takes too long, or 
that you haven't thc time, or the money, no longer 
holds good; for boxing and self-defense are being 
taught successfully by mail to over 10,000 pupils 
—at less than half the cost of the usual term of eir 
by the old method. 


Just as scientific teaching has reduced the time of 
learning how to swim to two or three lessons, so the 
Marshall Stillman "Shortcut" method has reduced 
the teaching of boxing to five lessons. The instruc- 
tion takes place before your own mirror, so that you 
learn the rudiments. Therefore, when you face 
your first opponent, you know how to hit him, 
what to expect in return, and how to guard against it. 


In a few more lessons you quickly learn how to 
disarm an opponent and how to get out of dangerous 
and bone-breaking holds. To show you how simple 
the lessons are, we quote the instructions on how 
to break an opponent's strangle-hold on your throat: 
“If your opponent has both hands on your throat 
and is choking you, don't try to choke him, don't 
pull his wrists and don't try to hit him. Simply 
reach up with your two hands and take hold of his 
two little fingers (they are easy to get at) and give 
them a quick bend wards; break them if neces- 
sary: he will let gó immediately.” 


Simple, isn't it? So are all the lessons in the 
Marshall Stillman course. Marshall Stillman has 
been a student of boxing and self-deferse for thirty 
years. He was a friend and pupil of Professor 
Mike Donovan, undefeated middleweight champion 


of the world. Together they created the Marshall 
Stillman course, Mike Donovan personally posing 
for the illustrations. For the past ten years Mar- 
shall Stillman has concentrated on simplifying the 
course until today any man or boy can learn easily 


and quickly by mail. 

The complete course includes: 

5 lessons in boxing, the hit, guard, duck, clinch, 
and feint, and footwork. 

| set of daily exercises to keep you in good con- 
dition. 

3 rounds of shadow boxing. 

8 bone-breaking or jiu-jitsu holds and releases. 

8 holds in standing wrestling. 


| free copy of Professor Donovan's book, “The 
Science of Boxing,”’ illustrating and describing 
ey every good blow and guard known to 
e ring. 


Now, we suppose you are like many others—you 
still doubt that boxing can be taught by mail, be- 
cause you never heard of it being done before. All 
right. We are willing to convince you by mailing 
you the complete course on approval. You don’t 
have to send any money. Simply fill in and mail 
oe oopa hadov: If you kop. he ye diari 

e special introductory price .00 (regularly 
$10) within five days. 

In the face of rising costs, we cannot maintain 
this special introductory price indefinitely, so if you 
are at all interested mail the coupon immediately 
to the Marshall Stillman Association, Suite C-3, 
461 Fourth Ave., New York, and we will send the 
course on five-day approval. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


Marshall Stillman Association, 
Suite C-3, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 


You may send to the name and address on the margin below the complete Marshall Stillman course 
in boxing and self-defense as described above on 5-day approval at your risk. I will either return it or 
remit the special introductory price of $5 within 5 days. 
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Oo STETSONIAN —presented as the 

Stetson Feature Hat for Spring 1920 
because of its smart, authentic style and 
assured Stetson Quality. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


| AEN 9 “Ts 
faxit: 
«T Polish” MET E 
Don't Wash ‘2 "npe 
Your Car— Your Piano - 


WAX-IT! 


7 Waxit both cleans and polishes. 
Gets results quick with little work. 


OST CARS are washed too often. Makes $3 
finish dim, dull, lifeless. Unless car is thick [4^3 
with mud or dust, Waxit will clean and 
olish with less time and work than washing. M 
io —— 5. necessary. Always use Waxit after [A 

washing. Brings back the lustre; benefits the 

varnish—keeps it live and elastic. 


Keeping your car and your furniture bright 
and new looking is made very simple with 
Waxit. Just moisten a cloth and rub lightly. 
Dirt and grease go like magic and a bril- p 
liant, dry, durable polish appears—all with 
one operation, 


i 


R 1670 Plymouth Bldg. 
I 


s g ^t ‘er Minneapolis, Minn. , 
You ean appreciate Waxit only by trying it. Kindly send me sample bottle of Waxit, for which p 
Sold at accessory, hardware, drug and de- $ 1em enclosing 10 cente. i 
partment stores. Sample package sent pre- s Dealor's Name....... eese ! 
paid, if you send the coupon and 10c. hv acre ge in © me eR Ow 4 

WAXIT MFG. COMPANY T PN AIIE E E EEE - 
1670 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. H Ho o0 pu^» Aem State , 


Any man, or any organization, that uses 
improved methods before other people, or 
firms, introduce them, is going to benefit 
by this foresight and energy. But we 
share in the benefit. For the improved 
methods, which they devise, soon become 
public property. 

striking example of this fact is to be 
found in Andrew Carnegie’s career. He 
had a genius for business, particularly in 
the selection of aids, and drew about Yum 
a very enterprising and capable organiza- 
tion. The profits which Mr. Carnegie 
made in the steel business he put back into 
the development of the industry, and by 
reducing costs and prices he greatly in- 
creased the use of steel. He made his 
fortune by reducing prices instead of by 
increasing them, and in so doing cheapened 
machinery, implements, and industrial 
equipment of every kind, to the great 
benefit of the public. 

The fortune made by Henry Ford is an- 
other illustrátion of money-making by 
means of low prices and acknowledged 
service. And in this connection there is 
another interesting problem for discussion, 
the problem of whether the workers in a 

rosperous organization should be paid 
Fisher wages simply because the organiza- 
tion is prosperous. 

As a matter of abstract justice, there is 
no reason why a man who is working for 
Henry Ford, for example, should be en- 
titled to higher pay than a man who does 
the same kind of work for a less prosper- 
ous concern. The latter may do his work 
just as capably and as faithfully. The fair 
thing would seem to be that every man 
should be paid according to his service. 
If an employee of Henry Ford con- 
tributed, by his energy, enthusiasm, and 
interest, to the increased prosperity of the 
business, he should benefit accordingly. 
And so should the employee of any other 
concern. 

But above and beyond this recompense 
of service, the profits will accomplish 
more for the general welfare by being put 
back into ik pi cheapening produc- 
tion, and affording wider employment to 
labor. And that is just what business men 
usually do with their surplus earnings. 


THE most advantageous position the 
wage earner can occupy is that where 
he has only to hold wages steady while 
their puschasing power increases. The 
man whose wages remain the same, but 
will buy twice as much, is better off than 
one whose wages have doubled but will 
buy even less. To increase wages, and at 
the same time to lower production and 
increase costs, accomplishes nothing. 

Employers are constantly seeking to 
increase production by the use of addi- 
tional capital, by improving machinery, 
methods and management. If individual 
workers, whether brain workers or hand 
workers, coóperate in this effort, we shall 
be on the only road to a genuine improve- 
ment in conditions. : 

It may be said that if the wage earners 
had higher pay they would be able to save 
and thus contribute capital to the ad- 
vancement of industry. This is true; al- 
though it is evident that if costs are going 
up constantly, higher wages will not enable 
them to save more than in the past. But 
as improvements are made in industry, 
cheapening production, relieving workmen 
of the exhausting kinds of labor, and in- 
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At the smart winter resorts, the visible evidence of distinction is 
clothes. It is noted that the tailoring in the more exclusive circles 
expresses all the fine points of style featured for the season by 


PERSONAL TAILORS TO ‘‘THOROBRED” MEN EVERYWHERE — NO READY MADE CLOTHES 


Our dealer in your locality is ready to bring to you 
this supreme quality that inspires the question 


Ye Jolly. aon Chicago 
Little Tailor E 
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“My... pipes... looked 
very pretty on a rack” 


Men who have set aside their pipes may be 
interested in the following: 


Larus & Bro. Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Dear Sirs: 

Believing in “Honor to him tc whom 
honor is due,” I feel prompted to write my 
appreciation of Edgeworth Plug Slice Tobacco. 

While I have been a smoker for years, I 
could never really enjoy a pipe, and smok- 
ing continuously as I do, to smoke cigars 
made my habit an extremely expensive if 
not prohibitive one; besides my appetite 
soon tired of them. 

I tried, I believe, every brand of tobacco 
made; tried mixing various brands, but all 
to no purpose—every brand or mixture 
burned my tongue. 
My collection of -pipes 
was very beautiful, 
looked very pretty on 
a rack, but they were 
ornamental rather than 


useful. 
í Finally a friend sug- 
editi gested using Edge- 


t « ES 
Ball) GU) worth Plug Slice, but 
Sf I pooh - poo 
him, feeling that 
I had tried a suf- 
ficient number of 
brands to know 
that there wasn’t 
one made that 
wouldn't burn the 


tongue. I con- 
sented, however, to 
try it. The first 


pipeful tasted fine. 
I tried a box, and from that day to this— 
over three years—I haven’t smoked an- 
other tobacco. Never has it burned my 
tongue nor given me anything but satis- 
faction and I’ve smoked it in every con- 
ceivable sort of pipe from a new briar to 
an old gummed-up pipe, from hookah and 
calabash to corncob duy. 

And I'm glad to say that the number of 
smokers whom I have converted to Edge- 
worth is rapidly becoming more than I can 


count. 
(Signed) uix ous eroe 


Edgeworth has many steady users who 
look on Edgeworth as a discovery years 
even after they began to smoke it. 

To a pipe smoker, his tobacco must keep 
on seeming something like a discovery or 
else it won't hold him. 

Perhaps Edgeworth would seem like such a 
discovery to you. 

d us your name and address, also 
that of the dealer you would call on to keep 
you supplied, and we will send you generous 
samples of Edgeworth Tobacco in both forms 
— Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is first compressed 
into cakes, then. cut by very sharp knives 
into thin, moist slices. Rub one of these 
thin slices between your hands and you 
have an average pipeload. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed has already 
been rubbed up for you by special machines. 
Pour it right into the bowl of your pipe, press 
it down, and light up. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Co. 25 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay the jobber. 


creasing real wages, the workers naturally 
will have a growing desire and ability to 
participate in ownership and manage- 
ment, and the employers always welcome 
such an inclination. Such a development 
is a matter of growth, and the way to 
hasten it is by increasing production. 

The history of industry shows that 
every branch of it has been developed 
chiefly by means of the profits made in it. 
The fortunes so made will be found as a 
rule to be in the form of buildings, equip- 
ment, and facilities for supplying some 
public service; and year after year the 
profits go back for enlarging them. This 
conversion of profits into capital creates a 
direct and permanent demand for more 
labor. The workingman is an indispensa- 
ble element in the employment of capital. 
The latter cannot dig a ditch, or lay a wall, 
or turn a furrow, without labor; they must 
be used together; and when two factors 
must be used together and are mutually 
dependent, the one of which the supply 
increases more slowly comes inevitably 
into a stronger position. 

This is eminently the position of labor 
in the United States. In the ten years, 
1899-1909, the last ten years for which we 
have census figures, the population of this 
country increased 21 per cent, the amount 
of capital employed in manufacturing in- 
creased 105 per cent, and the amount of 
power used in manufacturing establish- 
ments increased 85 per cent. Under these 
conditions it is evident that the demand 
for labor is increasing faster than the sup- 
ply, and that the natural tendency of 
wages must be steadily upward. 


Moreover, the products of industry 
must be distributed; which means that 
they must be sold back for the most part 
to the very people who produced them. 
Unless consumption keeps up with pro- 
duction, industry will choke down. With 
all this new capital in the form of new and 
improved equipment going into use, there 
is bound to be a constant increase in the 

roduction of goods per head of the popu- 
ation, and there must be such a continual 
readjustment of wages as will enable the 
people to buy them. 
hese are the natural laws which 
quietly and effectively accomplish dis- 
tribution, just as the vital processes of 
life go on unnoticed. By means of these, 
all of the progress of the past has been 
accomplished and the position of the 
workingman in this country made what it 
is, in comparison with that of the worker 
in China. If these laws were understood, 
this turmoil in industry would largely dis- 
appear and the production and foco. 
tion of all the comforts of life would rise 
to a proportion above our most sanguine 


hopes. 

Ir all the forces that are making for dis- 
content, disorganizing and embarrassing 
production and retarding industrial prog- 
ress, could be turned into constructive 
influences, informing the population upon 
the gains to be had by increasing the out- 
put, and by the practice of personal 
thrift, not only would living conditions 
rapidly improve but the wage earners 
would soon have a large share in the 
ownership and control of the country’s 
industries. 


They Made Their Big Dreams Come 
True in the Small Town 
By Oney Fred Sweet 


UT in Hampton, Iowa, there are 

five physicians who no longer 

drive over the country roads at 
all hours of the day and night. And they 
are no longer in competition with one 
another. They no longer say to their 
patients, "It will be necessary to take 
you to a specialist in Chicago." To-day, 
these five men are specialists themselves; 
and they have a hospital where they have 
solved the small-town professional man's 
problem in a novel and interesting way. 

Hampton is a typical Iowa county- 
seat town, surrounded by some of the 
finest farming country in the world. It 
numbers perhaps three thousand in- 
habitants. It is just one of those nice 
little towns that exist by the thousand 
throughout the country. Its folks ride 
around in automobiles, live in comfort- 
able homes, pay income taxes, go to 
church, patronize the movies, and say 
*Howdy" to each other. 

Most of the pioneers have now passed 
on; and the prairie farms with which they 
wrestled are selling up around the three- 
hundred-dollars-an-acre mark. The old 
hotel has been torn down to give way to a 
miniature Waldorf. The “Opry House" 
has been replaced by an up-to-date little 
theatre. The editor of the weekly news- 
paper, who used to exchange subscrip- 


tions for cabbages, now clears up enough 
dollars to buy his cabbages—and other 
things that cost a lot more. The nursery, 
that used to struggle along with its 
tree and shrub sales agents, now does a 
mail-order business that has made it one 
of the biggest institutions of the kind in 
the country. But it is still just an un- 
heard-of little town, no greater in popula- 
tion than it was ten years ago. 

There were something like a thou- 
sand young fellows who left the county 
to put on khaki and navy blue. Nobody 
had to impress on them that they had 
something worth fighting for. An LW. W. 
agitator landed in the county seat last 
winter, and the town marshal who heard 
him through wondered what it was all 
about. There isn't much soil for Bol- 
shevism there, and yet it has assimilated 
representatives from practically every 
country on the globe. 

That’s the town—a typical Iowa town 
of the kind that you never hear about. 
But all the folks there who have had 
visions haven't gone away to follow them. 
Five doctors in the town had a dream, 
and they made their dream come true 
right where they were. They built a 
hospital which to-day, in building and 
equipment, is worth around two hundred 
thousand dollars. 
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“Its something new, of course," 
aged Doctor Osborne, general surgeon 
of the institution; *but it is simply the 
result of us fellows getting together. 
We were all doing well, practicing by 
ourselves; but we were not wholly 
satised. Each of us knew that there 
were things the other fellow could do a 
little better than he could.. We knew that 
Doctor Powers excelled in treatment of 
diseases of the eye, ear, nose and throat; 
that Doctor ng was particularly 
interested in internal medicine; that 
Doctor Meyer was a genito-urinary and 
X-Ray man; that Doctor Manatt was a 
successful osteopath. Instead of going 
on, each trying to do a little of every- 
thing, we simply got together; and the 
Hampton Clinic was the result. 

“Under our present system, the general 
examining physician gets a complete 
history of the patient who enters the 
institution, and he receives the benefit, 
not of one man's knowledge alone but of 
the accumulated knowledge of five men. 
Each of us has been able to specialize 
along the lines of his natural qualif- 
cations. We have been able to study, to 
take post-graduate courses, and to keep 
up on the latest scientific discoveries. 
And because we have combined forces, 
we have been able to provide things, in 
the way of facilities and equipment, 
which no one of us alone could have had." 


THE hospital is now in its fourth year. 
The doctors started with one assist- 
ant; now they have six. They started 
with fifty beds, and at the end of the 
second year were obliged to double the 
capacity. To-day, there are thirty-five 
nurses in the training school, and many 
graduate nurses are required to care for 
the patients. 

By the new arrangement, each doctor 
can care for his cases in sanitary sur- 
roundings. He works a limited number of 
hours, when he can be at his best, and 
the remainder of his time he spends in 

roper rest, recreation and study. He 
ai increased his efficiency and done 
away with much of the hardship that 
went with his profession as a country 
doctor. In fact, he is a country doctor no 
longer. He lives the life of a big-town 
physician, with greater comfort to him- 
self and more efficient service to his 
community. 

As for the bencfit to the community, 
the hospital arrangement—the .get-to- 
ether of these five men who were 
Formerly in competition—cannot be over- 
estimated. Curvatures of the spine, the 
after-effects of infantile paralysis, bow- 
legs, and similar afflictions that were 
spoiling lives, have been operated upon 
with success. And the fact remains that 
without the facilities close at hand a 
majority of these defects would have 
gone unremedied. A sufferer who would 
not go three hundred miles for possible 
relief does not hesitate to go “up to 
Hampton," after a neighbor down the 
road has returned with a straightened 
back, or straightened limbs, or removed 
sources of infection, and an entirely new 
outlook on life. s 

Yes, it was a dream with these five 
physicians four years ago; but it was a 
dream that has come true. The old 
town was not “too small" for these men 
with the big vision. 
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Fifteen minutes a day reading one or more of the hundreds of educa- 
tional subjects found in Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia 
is equal to a liberal education. This great American Reference Work is 
a complete and practical college education in the home. 


Mc habit (5 Dried with, gis 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


The Great War has turned the atten- 
tion of most people to the greater neces- 
sity of education. You cannot stop with 
the education you received in school or 
even in college. You must continue to 
keep up with the activities and progress 
of the WORLD. This has neces- 


sitated a new Encyclopaedia. 

The first volumes of the re 1 
bound old-fashioned Encyclo rear, 
before the last volumes leave the printing 
press, owing to the lapse of three years or 
more between the printing of the first 
and last volumes of the Encyclopaedia. 


Nelson’s Reading and Study Courses in 
UNITEDSTATES HISTORY, BUSINESS 
ECONOMICS, NATURE STUDY, AGRI- 
CULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
are declared by educational authorities to 
be equal to a college course and training in 
each of these departments. By their.use a 
boy can remain on the farm and yet receive 
all the advantages of a college course in 
Scientific Farming; a girl may have the serv- 
ices of the leading authorities on household 
economics without leaving her home; while 
the professional and business man may re- 
ceive a business training superior to that 
which can be obtained from any of the 
widely advertised business institutes. 


EXCHANGE Send for price list givin 


oe amevaa allowed for ol 
cyclopa to apply as part payment on 
a new Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Ency- 
clopaedia. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


381 Fourth Avenue, at 27th Street, New York 
TI Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


GResearch Bureau for Special Information 
Che Schomaker ya. 


Thousands of letters are received from satisfied subscribers. Mr. Clarence R. 
Wise, Dept. of Chemistry, University of Wisconsin, writes: “I am living in a frater- 
nity house, and of course many deep questions arise. Only 
discussion as to the time of the building of King Solomon's Temple. 
found it in Nelson's. I am very glad I made the 
who has a home, or intends having one, should feel that it is not complete until he 
has in his possession a set of Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia. It is cer- 
tainly a wonderful asset. All that has been said of Nelson's is certainly true." 


9f Rece FIA dernanats~H re- 
-—— ——— — — ee es ow 


Save Time—Look It Up In Nelson's! 


fre whole Parr 


-— D EE 


erday we got into a 
course I 


urchase. I think that every man 


Nelson’s Patented Loose-Leaf Binding 
Device has solved the problem. Every 
six months the subscribers to Nelson’s 
receive their Renewal Pages—250 Pages 
or more, making 500 to 600 Pages each 
year. These include over 2,000 changes 
which are necessary to keep Nelson’s 
perpetually accurate and in step with the 
NEW WORLD. 

The only Encyclopaedia that is relia- 
ble, because it is the only Encyclopaedia 
that is always new and up to date— 
Nelson’s cannot grow old. 


Nelson’s Research Service Bureau 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPE- 
CIAL INFORMATION AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Every p of Nelson's 
is entitled to free mem ip in this Bureau. 
If at ony time you are in doubt on any sub- 
ject, old or new, write to this Bureau with 
the positive assurance that you will prompt- 

receive the latest obtainable and most 

ependable information. 

Bend for this Splendid Book 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers for 120 Years 
Dept. 50-0 881 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, 
beautifull; illustrated, containing or maps, 
lates and. photographs, and full information how, 
y easy monthly payments, I can own Nelson's 
Ferpetual Loose-Leai En and receive 
FREE membership in N 's Research Service 


Bureau for Special Information. This must incur 
no obligation whatever on my part. 

Nm. e oeosco ee eée sea esi eo Sesseedouseceeseseees . 
Address.............eee TEES ETT 2 
L9 o PERROS State...........-- 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus loosens and can be 
lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft corns, 
also corns between the toes and hardened 
calluses. Freezone does not irritate the 
surrounding skin. You feel no pain when 
applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of Freezone 
on your dresser and never let a corn ache 
twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug store 
in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O 


DREER'S:192 
GARDEN®: 


Not only the most dependable guide 
for the flower lover and the vegetable 
grower, but the ‘most complete cata- 
logue in America. 

Everything worth growing is listed— 
the really meritorious novelties as well as 
the tried and true varieties that have 
stood the test of years. 

Selected strains ure offered in practically 
every vegetable and flower. Special dust 
ments devoted to Gladioli, Cannas, Dahlias, 
Roses; and many pages to Perennials, of which 
we are thelargest growersin America. 224 pages, 
6. color plates and hundreds of photographic 
reproductions of Vegetables, Flowers, Aquatics, 
Small Fruits and Garden Requisites. 


A copy will be mailed free if 
you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


"Zipp —A Remarkable Judge of 


Human Nature 


(Continued from page 34) 


food was all Zipp had to go on as a sug- 
gestion for the glories you've just wit- 
nessed." 

' And then, after the performance, I 
should like to lead the grocer to Mr. 
Burnside and persuade the director to tell 
Mr. Schultz about all the possibilities the 
Burnside mind and industry had been 
able to dump out of that breakfast food 
package; how he had worked and schemed 
until he had arranged its possibilities in a 
way in which he knew they could be “put 
over." 

Mr. Burnside would tell Grocer Schultz 
that he had observed, to begin with, 
among the articles in the grocer's window 
one small box covered with tiny squares 
of red and white. It caught his attention 
atonce. It wasunusual. And he noticed 
that other people were staring at it, too, 
as they passed. Burnside made a mental 
note of the fact that the red and white 
check on a box of breakfast food in a gro- 
cery window was proving an “attention 
producer." Then he "forgot" the idea— 
temporarily—and sesuined thé enjoyment 
of his short vacation. 

When the day came to make use of the 
idea, which was still only shadowy, vague, 
he sat down at his desk in New York and 
mentally began his search for the concrete 
possibilities which he knew the red and 
white checked cover on that package of 
breakfast food contained. All day lon 
he thought about the little package an 
until far into the night. He began again 
the next day. 

By this time he could see in his mind’s 
eye the architecture of his “Fourteenth 
Scene, ‘The Hall of Colors'"—the great 
stage of the Hippodrome, stretching al- 
most from Forty-third to Forty-fourth 
Street, resplendent with towering walls 
and pyramids, all painted in alternate 
squares of red and white, like fanciful 
heaps of children’s blocks in Gulliver’s 
Brobdingnag—or like a hugely exagger- 
ated package of a certain breakfast food. 


S° FAR he had got merely the setting 
*J of his scene: he knew the breakfast 
food package still contained possibilities 
untere. He knew, better than his 
prospective audiences could know, that 

e must not be content merely with using 
the red and white checks as a scenic back- 
ground; logically, he decided that the 
scene would be immeasurably more effec- 
tive if the checkered setting itself played 
a direct part in all human action and cthet 
happenings of the scene. 

One by one he unearthed scenic and 
mechanical effects which the red and 
white checks themselves made possible. 
He madé doors which were invisible to the 
audience, because of the intricate pattern 
of red and white; he built stairways, the 
outlines of which were lost to view also, 
because of the maze of checks. The audi- 
ence did not dream these things were 
there, until the scores of choristers had 
begun to march up and down what at 


first had seemed flat vertical walls, painted 
in red and white checks. 

Now Zipp could send choruses and 
ballets, hundreds of gorgeous, vocal but- 
terflies, singing their way upward to peril- 
ous heights, causing Hm suddenly to 
vanish in mysterious fashion among the 
maze of checks, and bring them as mys- 
teriously into view again high in air. 

But he had far from finished with the 
original package of breakfast food. The 
package, the red and white checks them- 
selves, rather, must supply the “big 
punch" at the end of the scene. 


A 'THE second day of his uninterrupted 
concentration on red and white checks 
began to wane, he was sorely tempted to 
ive the final “punch” to his “Hall of 
lors" by sending trained black horses 
galloping up the red and white stairways, 
each horse ridden by an expert rider in 
dazzling costume and all coming to a sa- 
lute high above the stage at the finale of 
the chorus. But na 3r he did that he 
would feel he had been a quitter, a cheat- 
ing quitter. Trained horses would be sup- 
plying the punch, not the red and white 
checks. The checks themselves had been 
the direct cause of all that‘had happened 
in the scene so far, and the checks them- 
selves must supply the final punch, must 
be the punch. 
his way home to a late dinner on the 
evening of his second day of red-and- 
white-check concentration, he entered a 
delicatessen shop near the Hi rome 
and bought a package of the decks 
ered breakfast food. For hours after din- 
ner he sat in his. study, his eyes fixed on 
the little package before him, thinking. 
I don't know how long he sat there, Zipp 
himself does not remember; but I do know 
that along toward midnight he had hit 
ae the only way in which he wanted the 
checks themselves to give the final punch 
to the scene. 

It was all very simple—after it had 
been done. Flying is very simple—to a 
hawk. 

“Why isn’t it possible,” Mr. Burnside 
suddenly asked himself, “just at the close 
of the scene, to.make all the thousand of 
red and white checks in the ‘Hall of Col- 
ors’ change instantly to red and blue, 
green and white, red and yellow, all daz- 
zling white, the whole rainbow if neces- 
sary? Certainly it can be done! I don’t 
for the life of me know how, inasmuch as 
the ‘set’ must be so solid that the whole 
Hippodrome chorus can climb over it. 
But that's a mere detail. I’ve got what 
they'll want—the checks themselves sup- 
plying the final movement, the dazzle, the 

een of the scene!” 

y commandeering all the devices of 
scenic craft, by the magic of shifting, 
scintillating electric lighting effects, he 
finally worked out his vision. 

Burnside has an infinite curiosity in 
what other people are thinking. Not 
satisfied with mere observation, he is for- 
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"Meet him face to face’ 


“This is Williams'—an old friend of the family, 

famous for his rich and creamy lather. He gets Your choice of 
me out of a bad scrape every morning of my four forms 
life. No matter how I bristle up, he does his aii ee ee 
job. The more he gets worked up, the more Shaving Liquid 
gentle and soothing he becomes. Seventy-five De ia 
years of close contact with real men have taught Sep sania for vials 
him all the wrinkles. And he never starts any- which you prefer. Or send 6c 


A d rs After the shave you will in stamps for any one. 
thing he can't finish. Your father and grand- et ralem "Tale. Send de THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
. . . for a trial si f either the .A,Glastonbury, Conn. 
father knew him. Isn't it about time you met — Vom Camation English Dre ^e Glastonbury, Con 
tis uu: cup, as many tld ask pour 


him face to face?" qop as many peil do, ask, 


ing Soap or Williams’ Barber Soap. 
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ever asking questions. Every answer adds 
another tabulation to the mental record 
of human nature out of which he builds 
his productions. 

At one of his performances-he had as 

ests two of Ethel Barrymore's children. 

hen the show was over he discussed it 
gravely with the boy. 

“What did you like best?” asked Zipp. 

“The elephants.” 

“And next?” 

“The toy shop.” 

A moment later he turned to the little 
girl and repeated his first question. 

“T liked the toy shop best,” she said. 

“What next?” 

“The elephants.” 

To Burnside the answers of the two 
children were as significant as if they had 
been spoken by some dean of the theatri- 
cal profession. More significant, probably; 
for Zipp has found that when grown- 
ups go to a circus or to any big scenic 
spectacle chockful of dazzle and action 
they all get back their child eyes and child 
heart. 

“I would as little think of putting on a 
Hippodrome show without elephants as I 
would without a chorus," he remarked. 

"What's the special appeal of ele- 
phants?” 

“Partly because they’re so darned big,” 
replied Zipp. “In a production of our 
kind, folks want things exaggerated—in 
size, or in speed, or in chromatic effect. 
Since there are no dinotheriums straying 
around in these days, the elephant’s the 
biggest animal we can give them. 

* And why don't they like lions?” 

“Because they're afraid the lions will 

et loose and plunge down into the pit. I 
had some lions in one of my productions, 
and it came closer to being a failure than 
any other one. I learned my lesson.” 

“Why do you find white horses better 
than black or bay ones?” 

“You must admit a white horse is a 
mighty attractive animal. But there's 
more than that to it. There's habit. For 
generations the people have been used to 
white horses in circuses and all kinds of 
big spectacles. Now they expect them. 
I did think of sending trained black horses 
up the checkered red and white stairway 
in the ‘Hall of Colors’ scene in ‘Happy 
Days.’ It was to fit into that particular 
color scheme, however. Red and white 
and black go together very effectively." 


s HAT about the various national 

costumes in which you have arrayed 
the chorus in some of your productions? 
What race or people make the biggest 
hit?” 

“The Irish, if one may judge by ap- 
plause and evident interest. It seems that 
all the world loves the Irish. I'd say that 
Italy comes next. That's partly because 
of die vivid Italian costumes and partly 
because of the bubbling Latin tempera- 
ment. All the Italians in the audience 
burst into rapturous applause, and the 
rest of the crowd follows. 

“France and England seem to make the 
biggest hit. Japanese scenes stand high 
in the scale, too. That's probably due to 
the picturesque Japanese costumes. 

“Yet the big fundamental appeals are 
always right here at home. The old, fa- 
miliar things hit a crowd hardest. That's 
why a dazzling bower of roses is the best 
floral effect. Ever gode knows and loves 


roses, Even if a little suburban or coun- 
try home hasn't a flower garden, the 
chances are nine to one you'll find a rose 
bush or two around the yard somewhere. 
And wild roses are also a familiar sight. 
Turn to the cities, and you'll find that 
roses are one flower which the florists car- 
ry in all seasons." 

Just to show how Zipp is always draw- 
ing from the old, elemental things in hu- 
man experience let us take a scene from 
"Happy Days,” the particular spectacle, 
say, which is listed on the program as 
"FrrrH Scene, A Book Store!” The 
germ of this idea, by the way, came to 

r. Burnside while he was passing a book- 
store window. 

A few weeks later, he invited one of his 
scenic painters, Mr. Mark Lawson, to 
dine with him, and from the demi-tasse 
hour until shortly after five o'clock the 
next morning, he mulled over with Mr. 
Lawson that idea suggested by a row of 
books, until he was satisfied that he had 
perfected the idea to the point where it 
would give pleasure to all the members of 
an imaginary Jones family, from the fin- 
icky father and sedate mother down to 
the youngest of the Jones offspring old 
enough to be taken to the Hippodrome. 

I can't, of course, tell all that Mr. Burn- 
side said to Mr. Lawson during that all- 
night conference. But on the authority 
of Mr. Burnside himself I can give the gist 
of his conversation and mind workings, 
while he developed his idea, and elabo- 
rated the suggestion into the perfect thing. 
What he said to Mr. Lawson that night 
was in effect as follows: 


“THE books I saw in the window, Law- 
son, were lifeless, dead. Our ‘Book 
Store’ scene must have life, movement. 
Tired folks like to sit back and watch oth- 
er people doing things. The American 
public, being a nervous public, insists up- 
on seeing action, movement, even when 
too tired to move about itself. And every- 
one likes to see common objects exagger- 
ated to huge size—like the big trees of 
California, for instance. 

“So turn me out a stageful of books, 
each book of tremendous size. When 
painting a title on the back of each book 
in this ‘Happy Days’ book store scene, 
Mark, Pjr aii d that each of the Jones 
family, whether the little group has come 
from Boston or Ragweed Center, is chiefly 
interested, first and last, in his or her own 
happy days of reading. Go strong on 
titles for the children—'Red Riding 
Hood,’ ‘Cinderella’ and so on for the girls; 
‘Robinson Crusoe, ‘Uncle Tom, ‘Tom 
Sawyer,’ and the rest for the boys. Give 
the older Jones girl ‘Tess,’ ‘Juliet,’ 
*Thelma'—don't forget ‘Thelma.’ Hand 
out ‘Evangeline,’ ‘Cigarette,’ to Mother. 
Give Mr. Jones, ‘Rip,’ ‘Napoleon,’ even 
*Peck's Bad Boy.’ Don't give any of the 
family anything more recent than ‘Tril- 
by.’ Probably, if you asked them, they'd 
say they wanted up-to-date best sellers. 
They don't. I know what they reall 
want. So give them the old, tried-and- 
true birds of fiction. 

“And now a final reason for making the 
books large, Mark. Listen; when I’ve got 
the whole Jones family winging with the 
hullabaloo of colors, lights, music, and 
their interest aroused in searching along 
rows of exaggerated books for the titles 
that are of personal interest to them, then 


Do you wear your garter 
or does it wear on you? 


After strenuous exercise, the blood 
spurts and pounds in the veins of 
your leg. It can’t follow its course 
unrestricted, if your garter binds. 
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Pyorrhea prevention 


Tender, spongy gums 


that bleed easily are the first syinptoms 
of pyorrhea. Loss of teeth may follow 
if these conditions are not corrected. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is the only 
dentifrice whose value in treating and 
reventing pyorrhea has been proved 
y dental clinics devoted" exclusively 
to this phase of oral prophylaxis. 
Pyorrhocide Powder's specific purpose 
is to restore and maintain gum health. 
It cleans and polishes the teeth. Scien- 
tifically compounded for these pur- 
poses, dentists everywhere prescribe it. 


Take prompt action to restore and 
then maintain gum health. Use Pyor- 
rhocide Powder daily. 

Pyorrhocide Pow- 
r is economical be- 
cause a dollar package 
contains six 
months' sup- 
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ists and 
ental sup- 

ply houses. 
FREE SAMPLE 
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Prevention 
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to give them the human ele- 
ment and human movement in just the 
way they want it, although I'll bet they 
will not know they wanted it the way 1 
shall give it to them, until after they've 
seen it. Then they'll be sure they wanted 
it that way. 

“Here it is, Mark. Each of the big 
books will open in turn; and out will step, 
in the flesh, the Jones family’s dearest 
heroes and heroines—Little Eva, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Thelma, Cigarette, Juliet, 
Shakespeare himself. 

“And Pll swing the whole shootin’ 
match down to the footlights in a blaze of 
glory, principals and chorus bursting 
loose with a crash; and when I've given 
the Jones family just enough of a blast of 
joy 1n their eyes and ears and hearts and 
memories, I'll snap the lights out on them 
and leave them hollering for joy in the 
pitch darkness. Gosh darn it, Mark, I 
know the scene's right! It’s sold before 
you make it—or I wouldn't let you make 
it. I know people!” 

Burnside does know people. He will 
tell you that when he came to Broad- 
way a few years ago to learn his job, he 
gradually began to grasp a mighty, ele- 
mental truth that permeates all life and 
therefore enters into the business of the 
theatre; the truth that when Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones approach the box office, or at 
any other time, for that matter, Mr. and 
Mrs. ‘Jones each have one all-absorbing 
interest. Mr. Jones's chief interest is Mr. 
ones! And, by the same token, Mrs. 

ones’s chief interest is Mrs. Jones! 

What am I, Jones, going to get for the 
money I spend to see this show? For me, 
Mrs. Jones, what is there in it? For us, 
the Jones children, grown-ups and tod- 
dlers, how much pleasure will each of us 
get out of it? 

Following Zipp's realization of the sim- 
ple truth that Jones’s first interest in life 
is Jones, he next made an indelible mental 
note that Jones’s second interest in life— 
the second life-interest of the entire Jones 
family—is man in general, human beings 
everywhere. 


HEN he has launched a new produc- 
tion, toward the end of the summer, 
Burnside expects the performance to at- 
tract great crowds twice a day, six days a 
week, until well into the succeeding sum- 
mer. During about the first eight weeks 
of the run, he counts upon filling his great 
stretches of seats with patrons living in 
New York City and suburbs. At the end 
of this period he is satisfied that most of 
the Hippodrome’s patrons from the metro- 
litan district have seen the performance. 
rom that time on, he hopes to fill pit and 
balconies with the hosts of visitors who 
come to New York from every state and 
hamlet, with, of course, a scattering of 
New Yorkers always on hand at each per- 
formance. 
It is evident that he sets for himself a 
task rarely, or ever, attempted by his 


| rivals who cater only to certain classes. 


Cosmopolite and countrymen, from North 
and South, East and West, Zipp must get 
them all. And he does get them all. 
“The Russian Ballet is a beautiful pro- 
duction,” he once remarked to me; “but 
I'd no more think of staging anything like 
that at the Hippodrome than I would of 


CYCLE COMPANY | staging Ibsen.... Why? Merely because 
Chicago | the pantomime is a medium of expression 


that lots of folks aren’t acquainted with. 
Mrs. Vander Gilt, of Fifth Avenue, would 
probably rave over it; but Timothy 
Sawyer, from Mattawamkeag, Maine, 
might sit back and scratch his head." 

watched Zipp one day during a mat- 
inée performance as he raced down a side 
aisle at the perpetual rate of speed which 
early earned him his nickname. At a door 
leading to “back-stage” regions, toward 
which he was headed, he paused momen- 
tarily, hand on door knob, while he in- 
tently watched the stage, 

At the moment the scene was riotous 
with Chinese jugglers, flying dinner 
plates, tumbling humans in dazzling garb, 
the whole performance in a state of explo- 
siveness that seemingly boasted of as 
much unity, premeditation, or coherence 
as a tornado hitting a South Boston polit- 
ical convention. But the unity was there; 
the slightest action in the scene was a link 
in a perfect chain of events, which Zipp 
had coórdinated. If something had hap- 
pened on the stage seconds earlier or later 
than Zipp had ordained it should happen, 
Mr. Burnside would be zipping back stage 
in fewer seconds to see that the error was 
corrected. 


EVIDENTLY things were going as they 
should, for he turned his eyes from 
the stage and permitted himself a moment 
of ab contemplation of the thou- 
sands of faces spreading back from the 
footlights to the far, dim heights of the 
topmost balcony—one of the vast audi- 
ences which day by day form themselves 
into human pages of the flesh-and-blood 
book that is always of absorbing interest to 
him, and out of which he learns so much. 

There were 5,697 of Salesman Zipp's 
“customers” present that afternoon. I 
can give the exact number because the 
Hippodrome was filled precisely to its 
seating capacity. It was one twelfth of 
the throng that every week had been pay- 
ing through the box office windows a 
weekly gross sum of approximately 
$c0,000 in order that they might view the 
product of one man's brains and energies. 

As he stood in the dim side aisle watch- 
ing their faces, studying the impression 
which the thing he offered them was mak- 
ing upon them, he turned slightly and 

ain looked toward the stage. A great 
chorus of resplendent girls and youths had 
begun to march into view. One glance at 
the on-coming chorus and Zipp jerked 
open the little door beside which he had 
been standing and zipped out of sight. 

Something had gone wrong on the stage. 
Istudied the marching choristers intently, 
but could see no imperfection. In my 
inexpert opinion, and probably in the 
opinion of everyone else present, the per- 
formers were giving us what we wanted. 
But Zipp, racing back stage to right the 
wrong, was about to demonstrate his 
eternal belief in his doctrine that it is the 
showman's business to know what the 
audience wants better than the audience 
knows it, to give the crowd what it ought 
to have, not what the crowd is unimagina- 
tively willing to accept. 

Having a fair knowledge of Mr. Burn- 
side's working methods, I watched the 
stage keenly for something to happen. 
It happen As the leader of a long line 
of io ies chorus men came within an 
arm's length of the wings at one side of the 
stage, and was about to turn and counter- 
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The beauty secret of Cleopatra hidden in every cake 


OU should not blame your skin im- 

perfections on the rouge and pow- 

der you may use. Modern cosmetics 
are usually harmless enough if applied to 
a clean skin. 


It is only by leaving, them on— one appli- 
cation over another—that the damage is 
done. 


Then they combine with dirt, oil secre- 
tions and perspiration in an impervious 
coat. This clogs and poisons the delicate 
network of pores and &lands we call the 
skin. Coarse texture and ugly blotches 
are the result. 


Wash your face thoroughly once a day 
with a pure, mild soap and you needn't 
fear rouge and powder. 


Most actresses know this secret, which 
keeps their complexions fresh, clear and 
young in spite of the make-up used. It is 


really the oldest of beauty secrets, discov- 
ered by Cleopatra. 


But— it all depends 
on the soap 

If you say "but soap is too harsh for my 
skin," you either haven't found the right 
soap or have used it the wronp way. 
This essential cleanliness must be ob- 
tained with a mild, soothing, cleanser, such 
asis yours in Palmolive. Andthe way you 
use it must be Boverned by the kind of 
complexion you have. 


For this modern combination of the palm 
and olive oils Cleopatra used as cleansers 
is as bland asa lotion. Its profuse creamy 
lather leaves the skin soft, supple and 
smooth. 


Yet, while money can't buy a more satis- 
factory facial soap, the price of Palmolive 
keeps it within reach of all. 


Why isn't Palmolive expensive? 


Manufactured in small quantities it would be. 

Palm and olive oils are costly and come from over- 

seas, 

Enormous production— end factories working 

night and day — ingredients ordered in BiBantic 

volume—is what reduces production cost. 
Thus we are able to keep the price of 


Palmolive toa very moderate sum — no more than 
ordinary toilet soaps. 

You can therefore afford to use Palmolive for 
every toilet purpose. Keep it on the washstand 
for the sake of smooth white hands. Use it for 
bathin&—it is the luxury bath soap. Sold every- 
where by leading dealers. Made by 


The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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For a dry skin 


When the skin is inclined to oil- 
iness wash thoroughly with Palm- 
olive. Use warm water for the 
actual cleansing, rinse with cold. 
Apply a little Palmolive cold 
cream, removinj all surplus. 

If the skin is dry apply Palmolive 
cold cream first. Then wash 
thoroughly with Palmolive soap, 
using warm water followed with 
cold. This supplements the nat- 
ural oil needed to keep the skin 
smooth and supple. An additional 
touch of cream may also be ap- 
plied after washing. 


© The Palmolive Company, 1920 
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"To be fashionable a cigarette need not 
be expensive. In fact, at most exclusive 
clubs and smart hotels the preference is 
for a relatively inexpensive cigarette— 
Fatima. 

Of course, it is only logical that Fatima 
should appeal to the discriminating 
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smoker, for not only does Fatima's "just- 
enough-Turkish" blend lack the oily 
heaviness of the expensive, straight 
Turkish cigarette, but it retains, at the 
same time, a smoothness and richness 
not to be found in blends less fortu- 


nately balanced. Liggaite Myers Tobacco Cx 
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A Sensible Cigarette 
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march across the stage again, a figure un- 
obtrusively emerged from the wings and 
as unostentatiously stepped into place at 
the head of the line, leading the leader. 

The new leader marching the line 
across the stage was Zipp himself, his face 
looking pasty white because of its lack of 
rouge, his business clothes concealed be- 
neath a yellow satin kimono, which he had 
hastily grabbed from someone and had 
donned while waiting his chance to step 
upon the stage at the least conspicuous 
moment. Onward through the intricacies 
of the choral march he led the line, his face 
half turned toward the leader of the ôr- 
chestra, again turning his head away as if 
he were address under his breath other 
marchers filing past him in opposite direc- 
tions. Always his right arm seemed to be 
accentuating something that he wished 
to convey both to marchers and orchestra. 

Then a moment later, the head of the 
line disappeared momentarily in the maze 
of choristers, and when it reappeared, it 
was being led once more by the chorus 
man who originally had held that place. 
Zipp had gone. He had got what he 
wanted the crowd to have, even though he 
had been obliged to take the heroic method 
of stepping out upon the stage in the 
middle of a “scene” to get it. 

During an intermission later I asked 
him what had caused him to go upon the 
stage. 

“A lot of wooden right arms,” was his 
cryptic answer. 


HE EXPLAINED that he had taught 
the marchers in that-particular num- 
ber to swing their right arms far forward 
in a peculiar way and at a certain speed. 
They had failed to do it en masse, for the 
first time that afternoon, thereby losing 
an effect of rhythmic physical movement 
he wanted. Their failure had also caused 
a slight slowing down of tempo in the 
orchestra. It must not happen again. 
Pll wager it didn't. 

Burnside was born in England. It was 
Lillian Russell who brought him to Amer- 
ica. They met when she was playing at 
the Lyceum in London in the “Queen of 
the Brilliants." 

Before that, Burnside had been in the 
theatrical world over fifteen years. At 
the age of ten he ran away to join a troupe 
of players at Brighton. He traveled with 
them to the Gaiety Theatre in London, 
where he worked as a call boy. After 
three months his family located him and 
brought him home. 

Four months later he ran away again, 
and became a call boy for Richard Barker, 
the famous stage manager, who produced 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas at the Savoy. 
He worked up rapidly, and was connected 
with several of London's leading theatres 
before he came to America. 

Zipp's whole career is blazed by his 
belief that no obstacle can stan 
fore a determined will. As he talked to 
me one night not long ago about the 
genesis of his scenes and productions, he 
unconsciously was proving all the time his 
pet belief that if one wants a thing badly 


enough, even the “impossible,” and works 
hard enough to get it, the “impossible” 
becomes possible. Only one other man 
with whom I am personally acquainted— 
Billy Sunday—works as hard and as per- 


sistently as Zipp; and long service on a. 


metropolitan newspaper has brought me 
into close touch with innumerable kinds 
of persons in widely: scattered sections. 
Also, only two men I know—again Billy 


! 


and Zipp—always are starting big things, | 


each in his own way, and always seeming 
able to finish whatever they start. 

But let Zipp tell how the impossible 
sometimes must be achieved, and can be. 

"| wanted to march whole companies 
of girls into the big tank early in the final 
scene which ends this year's show, have 
them disappear beneath the water and 
stay under the water for some minutes, 
or until it was time to bring them to the 
surface again during the last seconds of 
the scene. But, darn it, I wanted other 
groups of girls, all expert divers, to make 
successive dives, each dive higher than the 
preceding one, into the sides of the tanks, 
with finally one girl making a seventy-five- 
foot dive into the middle of the tank from 
the ceiling. 

“T was up against the impossible. You 
must have diving bells (air chambers on 
an upright metal rod, like big, square- 
topped iron umbrellas) sticking up from 
the floor of the tank almost to the surface 
of the water for the girls who are to disap- 
pear under the water sand stay there 
throughout most of the scene; but you 


can't have other girls diving, especially | 


from great heights, into all sides and the 
middle of a tank in which there are diving 
bells! The diving girls would all be killed. 
The thing couldn't be done. There wasn't 
any way that—" 


“But you do it in the show, Zipp,” I | 


interrupted. “You have girls staying 
under water during most of the scene and 
you have your diving girls at the same 
time plumping into the tank from all sides, 
even from the ceiling." 


“Of course I do," he broke in nes | 
e 


tiently, as if achieving the “impossib 
were all in a day's work. “What I mean 


to say is that, on the face of it, for a long | 


time, the thing /ooked impossible. And, 
h-o-l-y m-a-c-k-e-r-e-l! maybe I -didn’t 
sweat before I could hit on a way to do it. 
I worked on the thing almost a week!" 


ATISFYING himself first as to what 

the public wants; there (one gathered 
as Director Burnside talked on) was the 
longest and most difficult stretch of the 
road which always seems to lead him to 
success. Success, at least to the never- 
say-die Zipp, was assured after that first 
stretch of the road had been left behind. 
And yet his habit of success is the result 
of a method wholly unoriginal. He mere- 
ly follows a code that was old to the ants 
and the bees back in the dim ages of the 
world; he takes a thing worth next to noth- 
ing and makes it better, and then, being 
interested in his job, he does not offer the 


better thing to his “customers” until it is 
his best. 


"ONLY 26—But on the Stage 21 Years" is the title of an article 
next month by Fay Bainter, whose acting in ‘‘East is West" has been 
one of the high spots in the last two Broadway theatrical seasons. 
Miss Bainter's story is more than interesting; it is genuinely inspiring. 


“I Found the Way 


to Financial Independence” 


“It is better than a position. 
money than I could in any other way. I 
make new friends every day and have 
established a pleasant, profitable business 
that makes me independent of financial 
worries. l have never been so happy as I 


T make more 


am now as a World's Star Representative." 


That is the story told by women in every 
part of the country. Without previous ex- 
perience they became successful, happy 
P oeiness women, with good incomes. You 
can do as well as they have done. 


Be a Local Representative for 


World's Star 
Hosiery and Klern Knit 


Underwear 


You can devote all or a part of your time 
to this pleasant, profitable work. You will 
find it easy to sell World's Star goods to 
your friends and neighbors. 

Women everywhere know the exceptional 
quality of World's Star Hosiery and Klean- 
Knit Underwear. They like to make their 
selections right in their own homes. They 
welcome our representatives who save them 
countless tiresome shopping hours. 


Previous Experience Is Not Necessary 
More than 20,000 women have made money as 
World's Star Representatives. Thousands of 
them never had any previous experience, yet 
they were successful right from the first week 
Use Your Spare Time or All Day 
An hour or two a day will enable you to add to 
your present incomc. We have representatives 
who make $50 a week and more by devoting all 
their time to the work. 
The first order taken nearly always means addi- 
tional orders, because World's Star quality al- 
ways gives such complete satisfaction. 

Write Today! Be Our Exclusive 
Representative in Your Territory 
We tell you just now to start the work, to find 
new customers. With our help you will very 
quickly have a profitable business. You can be 
our only representative in your territory and get 
all the benefit oi our extensive advertising now 
appearing In all the leading women's magazines. 


Write for Our Catalog Today 


It gives full information. 
Send for it now. 


Uu DS STAR 
DEPT. 151 
In Business Here Twenty-five Years 


HNITTING © 


BAY CITY, MICH. "MN 


THE FRONT ARCH 
Instantly Relieves Metatarsal Arch Affections 
Morton Toe, cramping of toes. en- 
larged little toe joints, sole calluses 
Worn 


and spreading of foot. 
in any Shoe, under or over 


stocking. Any other foot 
troubles? Write 

for full par- 

ticulars, 


C. R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties 
Marbridge Building, Dept. FA., 1328 B'way (at 35th St.), N. 


IR nmt AU TH LINT LLLA HPV vtt Vor TH PLHT PIETATE TUI IRI TP IPEA 


-ACFIELD'S METAPAD 


IT SUPPORTS 5^» BINDS 


y. 
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| This 
[Wonderful Range 
| With Two Ovens 


Bakes Bread. Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 

The Coal section and the Gas section 
are Just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled, and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


" Makes Cooking Easy" 


Write for handsome free booklet 175 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces, 


Are the hardiest, strongest growing, 
freest blooming roses in America. We 
are expert rose growers and our 
prices are right. Our book for 1920, 

Roses of New Castle," tells how to 
make rose growing a success and 

ives all information that you need. 

pad toe your copy today—a postal 
will do. 
Heiler Broa Co, Box 350, New Castle, Ind, 


“WHETHER YOU KNIT. OR: EMBROIDER*~ 


you should have our new 1920 Catalog illustrating the 
prettiest pieces to be embroidered, as well as the new- 
est style sweaters to be knitted, now being displayed 
in the Foremost Art Shops in New York City. Send 


10c which we will refund on your first purchase. 


Y ORICINATORS _OF 
Aen e QTEINERS 


ACE ED ART EMBROIDERY 
artere for Minerva Yarns — 


Egan Comes Down to Earth © 


(Continued from page 53) 


The treasurer hesitated. “Oh, thunder! 
There’s no sense in letting you go it blind. 
Well settle down to an even keel in time, 
I suppose, but just now there's a big wran- 
gle over policies. You're a Henderson 
man, and—" 

"[ am, am I?” 

Hoyt stared. “Well, arent you? PI 
grant it would have looked more logical if 
you were Kent's, but—" 

"Where does Kent fit into this?” 

Hoyt’s stare was prolonged. “Fit? My 
lord! He’s one of the chief stockholders. 
He isn't a director, himself, but he’s got a 
majority on the board, or close to it. As 
a matter of fact, I guess I’m the only in- 
dependent there is. Richards and Luke 
are the principal henchmen for. Kent— 
thev're the ones that'll bother you.” 

Egan grimaced. “So I'm going under fire 
because I’m a Henderson man, am I?" 

“That’s about the size of it. It’s not 
simply to discredit you, it's to show Hen- 
derson chat he’s got to let Luke and Rich- 
ards pick their own men. It’s nothing to 
me, one way or the other. But I’m sort of 
sympathetic with Henderson on this, be- 
cause it seems to me he’s got the best 
judgment. I think it'll help the company 
if you make a good showing. Remember, 
they're all executives—not one of 'em 
knows the air. It's a wonderful chance to 
say exactly what you think. Pd go /o it.” 


XIX 


ROM the head of the long table in the 

banquet room, Henderson beckoned. 
“Here’s Mr. Egan now, gentlemen," he 
said. “Sit down, Mr. Egan. Any ques- 
tions anybody has to ask him—” He ges- 
tured his unconcern, and began to pare 
the end from a long cigar. 

For a moment or two the room was 
silent. Eyes had left off staring at Egan, 

encils were tracing aimless designs on 

blocks of paper, one or two men were 
mumbling in undertones. Egan began, 
unwillingly, to feel like a defendant. 

“Well?” said Henderson. 

Luke, the president of the company, 
assumed the manner of a schoolmaster. 
“Suppose you were in absolute power over 
this company, Mr. Egan, what type of 
airplanes would you buy? Knowing what 
we purpose to do—what type would you 
buy? ‘Ad why?” 

The room was very quiet. Egan cleared 
his throat. Never had he felt so young, 
so insignificant, as in the presence of these 
men who were waiting for him to speak. 
Automatically he contrasted this strong 
directorate with what would have been 
the board of his own company, if he had 
ever launched it. Perkins, Adams and 
himself. Egan blushed for his own arro- 

ance. To think that he should have 
Paced himself capable of a task which 
these men thought worth conferences like 
this. What prestige would he have had? 
What support? 

“I wouldn't buy any airplanes," he 
said. Instantly, he sensed that Hender- 
son had turned his head and was studying 
him between puffs of his cigar. 


“What on earth would you do then?” 

“Buy dirigibles," said Egan. 

There was a rustle and stir among the 
board. Men glanced at each other. One 
laughed outright. Richards, the an- 
nounced sponsor of the company, rested 
his elbows on the table. 

"Didn't you plan to start a company of 
your own with airplanes?" 

Egan reddened. 

"Yes, indeed; but that was different. I 
couldn't finance even one dirigible. And 
I could have flown an airplane myself, and 
kept costs down. But the fact remains 
that the dirigible is the weight carrier, and 
the airplane is for high speed for short 
hauls. It’s the difference between a motor 
truck and a touring car." He had an im- 
pression that both Hoyt and Henderson 
were very much amused. 

"Ever fly one?" 

“No, sir." 

"Ever travel in one?” 

“No, sir." 

Johansen, a mild-eyed dreamer who 
had been gazing at the ceiling with the 
ecstatic expression of one who is being 
comfortably shaved, cast in an observa- 
tion. "Why didn't this country use them 
in the war, then? I always understood 
that Germany's program of dirigibles 
failed." 

"We were slow in getting into produc- 
tion, sir. And the failure of the Hun 
blimps was due to England, not the blimps 
themselves.” 

The president moved slightly. “Haven't 
you any reasons to give us?” 

“Certainly....In the first place, an 
airplane has got to travel at aigh speed to 
be safe. It also has to fly high to be safe. 
Even so, in case of trouble, the landing is 
the dangerous part. But a dirigible can 
fly just as safely at a hundred feet as it 
can at ten thousand. And it «an repair 
engine troubles in the air, if it wants to. 
Therefore, it can fly safely over rough 
country where an airplane wouldn’t dare 
to. And it stays level naturally, so that 
night flying or a fog doesn’t hither it. 
There’s room to walk around in a rigid 
dirigible. It's more comfortable for pas- 
sengers, and as far as freight is con- 
cerned—" 

"How much weight can they carry, Mr. 
Egan?" 

“Why, a rigid dirigible that makes sev- 
enty or seventy-five miles an hour could 
carry thirty or thirty-five tons." 


THE board, to a man, sat up. 
“They must depreciate fast.” 
“On the contrary: you can leave them 
outdoors for months at a time.” 
“In a high wind how do you keep them? 
When they're on the ground, I mean?” 
“You moor them to big masts.” 
“Not use hangars?” 
i “Only for long repairs. You save time 
y— 
' *[sn't the gas inflammable?” 
“Helium isn’t,” said Johansen for Egan. 
“What’s the cost?” 
“T don’t know; but I do know that two 
dirigibles flying around our loop, no mat- 
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= How Dr. Frank Crane Inspired 


HE. other day was 
| the third time that 
I have heard myself 
referred to as a self-made 
man. | admit it has made 
me feel a little proud. 
While in a way I suppose I 
do merit that reference, 
still I know 
that it is not 
wholly accur- 
ate. For the 
first time I have 
decided to tell 
thelittle secret I have long kept to myself—to 
give credit in print to the man who inspired 
me to become what a few of my friends are 
good enough to call a self-made man. First 
I will go back five years. 


At that tin.e I held a comfortable position 
ina small but growing business, and managed 
to support my wife and child on a small 
salary. | had hopes of becoming the office 
manager some day, but it was a big stretch 
for my imagination. And here I am today— 
but that is getting ahead of my story. 


One day I heard that the office manager 
had resigned. I was not long confirming the 
rumor, for I felt that at last my opportunity 
had arrived. I expected any minute to be told 
to take the place. Several days passed, and 
the anticipaved order did not come. Instead 
a new man was brought in from the outside a 
week later, and I confess I felt resentment in 
being called upon to help install him in the 
position that I felt should have been mine. 


At first I felt like throwing up my Job. I was 
bitter at the injustice of the thing. hy did the 
firm have to go outsidé of the organization to get a 
new man when I could have filled the position? I 
felt I had a just grievance, so | went straight into 
the front office and asked frankly why I had been 


overlooked. 


That interview was something of a shock to me, 
because I learned that | had not even been con- 
sidered for the position. I was told in all friend- 
liness that I was standing still. To use the exact 
words: "Hitched to a post," and when I countered 
in self-defense that I knew the business thoroughly, 
I was told ‘Yes, you know all the details of the 
business, and it would be hard on that account to 
replace you, but you are not growing with the busi- 
ness. It is not 
cause you are lacking 
ability or willing- 
ness to work, but you 
don't seem to think 
above your work or 
outside of your de- 
partment, and an ex- 
ecutive must have a 
broader viewpoint. 
Mine Own Will Come to Me. | He must be able to 
Self-Starters. think clearly and de- 
America's Coming of Age. cide constructively.” 
Fool’s Gold. That most uncom- 
Around the Corner. fortable five minutes 
The Fat Man. interview was 
For Lovers to Read. with a lot of helpful 
From the Chin Up. suggestions, but the 
To France. only other important 
Friend Bed. thing which | remem- 
The Prayer of the Outside | ber was the parting 


Sheep shot: 
Idleness, the Mother 

Progress. à “Learn the Secret of 
Tho Groat Mee Right Thinking and 


fre Healing Power of House- | Cultivate the Habit." 
I needed eg that 


keeping. 
f Making Mistakes. 
The Watch, the Clock, andthe | sort of a jolt to set 
me on the right track. 


If Were God. But I was puzzled to 


LAW know how could 
The Sunny Side of the Hill. | cultivate the habit 
How to Go to Sleep. of right thinking. 
The March of the Shadows. | How could I get the 
The Little God of Happy | bigger, broader view- 

Endings. int? But that came 
ater. 


A Few Titles from the 
Collection of 400 FOUR- 
MINUTE ESSAYS 
Life as a Business Proposi- 

The Uncongquerable. 


By Donald Walker 


_ I began to study men who held important posi- 
tions. I discovered that without exception they 
were men of broad vision. 


I familiarized myself with the opinions of authori- 
ties. I listened to speeches of men notable in poli- 
tics and business. They all seemed to have the 
thing I wanted, but somehow I could not grasp how 
they got it. 


Then one day I discovered Dr. Frank Crane. I 
made his acquaintance through one of the leading 
magazines and later learned that he contributed 
daily a FOUR-MINUTE ESSAY to some sixty 
metropolitan newspapers in the United States and 
Canada. I began reading him religiously, and he 
soon gave me the key | n and the rest was 
easy. Since then there has hardly been a day that 
I have not read one of Dr. Cranes FOUR-MINUTE 
ESSAYS. And, that is not all, my wife reads and 
enjoys Dr. Crane just as much as I do. 


I read Dr. Crane for a mental tonic. 
lated and inspired me. His swift, keen 
his clear and logical -nalysis; his un 
conclusions were a revelation to me. 
liked the way he tackled every-day problems and 
questions. is optimism put me in g humor, 
and his kindliness solaced and soothed me. He 
saw things in a big, clear, straightforward way and 
his knowledge opened wide the door to me to the 
great minds of all ages. 


It was Dr. Crane who helped me to become what 
I am. Without his help I might have climbed a 
little way up ths ladder, but to my present position 
NEVER. ost all the good things life has given 
me these last five years | can trace back directly 
to his inspirational influence. 


He taught me how to think RIGHT. He helped 
me to use more forceful English. He hel me to 
win poise, self-control, determination, concentra- 
tion, and will power. He made me more efficient 
in my business. And so I could go on giving tribute 
to the great good Dr. Crane has done for me. And, 
what is still more, | have met a lot of big men in the 
past five years who feel just as | do about Dr. Crane. 


As I look back now to the time when the office 
managership seemed to me the pinnacle of success, 
I realize how tremendousl r. Crane has widened 
my horizon; how infinitely more difficult success 
would have n without his help, and I am glad 
of this opportunity of publicly thanking Dr. Crane 
for what e has done for me. 


Thousands of men and women throughout the 
country will hail the following announcement with 
joy— popular demand has prevailed Dr. Frank Crane 
to put his Four- Minute Essays into book form. 

Every day ten million of the keenest minds in 
the country read Dr. Crane for a mental tonic. 
Fifty of the leading newspapers in the United States 
and Canada carry his daily contributions. He is a 
great exponent of the REAL AMERICAN philoso- 
phy. His is a message for the multitude. 

He speaks forcibly yet simply. His thoughts are 
packed with inspiration nd. brisk “American op- 
timism. Wit and wisdom flow from his pen, am 
humanism tempers every phrase. His message is 
like a breath of fresh air that is as good for the 
brain as a walk in the open is good for the body. 


He stimu- 
netration; 
lerstandable 
I particularly 


andy 


size 10 Volum 
Send Co i 


My Newly Won Prosperity 


He tackles the everyday problems of everyday 
people with his constructive and penetrating in- 
tellect. He goes straight to the heart of the sub- 
ject and his conclusions are helpful. He says things 
swiftly and strongly, and men understand him. 
He inspires humanity to nobler and better things 
through his uplifting principles of human philosophy. 

From President Wilson to the man in mill and 
factory, from the college professor to the cowboy 
on the Arizona ranch, all Americans look for what 
Dr. Crane has to say. He talks plain, ordinary 
United States common sense, always in g umor 
and optimism, and often with wit. 


Ten handy-size, well bound volumes — 400 
FOUR-MINUTE ESSAYS on vital, human sub- 
jects. Four hundred masterpieces by the author 
who made the essay popular. Sixteen hundred 
pu printed in clear, bold, easy reading type. 
ONLY a limited number of sets to be distributed at this 
lime at this special low price for the purpose of introducing 

. Crane's new publication. 


The Democracy Magazine 


a monthly non-partisan magazine of opinion, is in 
response to a popular demand for his best things in 
more permanent form than the newspaper affords. 


The subscription price of this magazine is $2.00 
per year; 20 cents per copy. ( special combina- 
tion offer in the convenient coupon down in the 
corner.) 


Carry one of these Dr. Crane volumes to work 
with you. Read it on the train or the car. Keep one 
on your bedside table and read a FOUR-MI E 
masterpiece the last thing before you switch off the 
light. ou will inspired to nobler and better 
things. You will be freshened for the day's work 
and soothed before you drop off to sleep. 

Right thinking is irresistible power. 
woman can cultivate the habit. 
the way. 


Any man or 
Dr. Crane points 


Why Immediate Action Is 
Necessary —Send Coupon Today 


Only a limited number of unbound sets of the 
first edition remain in the bindery. The printing 
of the second edition of the Crane FOUR-MIN- 
UTE ESSAYS was nearly completed when it was 
held up by the printers’ strike. We know they 
will have to be sold for more than the present low 
price, so only a limited number of these ten-volume 
sets of Dr. Crane's FOUR-MINUTE ESSAYS are 
available NOW at this special price. 


Send No Money Now 


Make sure of getting this ten-volume set of FOUR- 
MINUTE ESSAYS and a year's subscription for 
Dr. Crane's Magazine by sending in your order 
NOW. No money necessary. Read the coupon, 
and act promptly. 


S 
upon “St 


I p = = CLIP AND MAIL NOW= — — — 


DEMOCRACY, Dept. 63, 56 W. 45th St., New York 

, Please reserve a set of Dr. Crane's FOUR-MINUTE 
j| ESSAYS for me. Notify me when books are ready for 
delivery and I will send you $1.00 upon receipt of which 
you nre to send the books prepaid subject to 5 days' ex- 


| amination. If not satisfactory the books are to be re- 
l turned at your expense and my remittance is to be 
refunded. If I keep the books I will send $1.00 per month 
for the succeeding six months of which $2.00 is for the 
: [ DEMOCRACY Magazine for one year. 
| Remember, send no money with this coupon, 
l 
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Brunswick Again 
Brings a New Idea 
to Music Lovers 


First came The Ultona which intro- 
duced an all-record phonograph. Then 
the Brunswick Tone Amplifier which 
brought better tone. NOW Brunswick 
Records, interpreted by great directors. 


In all the history of phonographic art 
there are no chapters more interesting 
than those allotted to Brunswick. 

It rested with this old-time house 
to introduce the Brunswick Method of 
Reproduction and the advancements it 
provides. . 

For years phonographic music had seemed 
to reach its heights. But people have found 
that in The Brunswick old standards must be 
forgotten. 


Rare Tones 
.Ever Present 


Experts in acous- 
tics have long 
agreed that better 
reproduction could 
come only with a 
new-type repro- 
ducer and a different way of amplifying the sound 
waves. That was the urge which made the House 
of Brunswick discover the Ultona and the Bruns- 
wick Tone Amplifier. 


The Brunswick Tone 
ifier 


Of the major phonographs, The Brunswick 
was the first to play all records correctly. This 
is accomplished by the Ultona, a simple, multi- 
record reproducer which presents to each make of 
record, at the turn of the hand, the proper dia- 
phragm and needle. This was a tremendous step 
forward. 

Then came the -Brunswick Tone Amplifier— 
built entirely of wood, like a violin. We avoid 


PHONOGRAPHS 


The Ultona 


the use of metal which, having no elasticity, pre- 
vents the sound waves from expanding properly. 
Thus, we overcame old-time harshness. 

With these two inventions the Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction brings a phonograph 
the like of which cannot be equaled in versatility 
nor tone. All we ask to prove it is that you hear 
The Brunswick. Compare it with others. Your 
own ear will decide. 


And NOW Brunswick Records 


We are introducing, after years of prepara- 


tion, Brunswick Discs. 
They, too, are unlike 
any you have known 
before. They bring a 
new principle in pho- 
nographic recording. 
Each is interpreted by 
a noted director. Thus, 
we unite the talent of the 
artist with the genius 
of the composer. This 
is a step which you will 
appreciate once you make comparisons. 

Brunswick Phonographs and Brunswick Rec- 
ords are found throughout the country at leading 
dealers. 


Brunswick Records 


AND RECORDS 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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ter what they cost, would show more profit 
than ten or twenty or fifty airplanes. You 
could slash your rates all to nothing, too. 
And even at the slower speed, you'd save 
half a day between here and Chicago on 
passenger business, and three or four days 
to a week on freight." He ventured now 
to glance toward Henderson. The chair- 
man's face was ironed smooth of any ex- 
pression, but in his eyes there was a pre- 
cious light. 

“If you'd ever taken the trouble," said 
Henderson, “any of you—" He got more 
emphasis by stopping than if he had fin- 
ished the sentence. 

"Of course," remarked Hoyt, "we've 
contracted for a few planes alreadv, but 
we could investigate.... Perhaps we 
could manage a double service. Planes 
for fast, daily traffic, and dirigibles for 
freight." 


GAN, isolated, caught snatches of 

dialogue between directors. 

"Lord, man, on a tonnage basis! Sup- 
pose he's right, why—" 

"Say even thirty tons. Against our esti- 
mate of a ton and a half!" 

“The cost's what bothers me.” 

“You could afford to carry freight for 
in eighth of a cent per pound per mile. A 
aundred pounds to Chicago; a hundred 
"mes an eighth-cent times four hun- 
lred —" 

“That’s about four dollars. Delivered, 
with stops, in a day." 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars for one 
rip! At rates that make the railroad look 
sick!” 

“Well, 
xst?" 

"[ suppose we'd need three: two on 
ichedule, and one reserve—" . 

“Tt means gas plants. I’m afraid of it.” 

Henderson rapped on the table. ‘‘Some- 
one move to appoint a committee to re- 
»rt on this at the next meeting?" The 
onversation settled down to a desultory 
vhispering. 

Richards addressed the Chair without 
ooking at it. “Move the Chair appoint a 
‘ommittee of three directors to investi- 
rate and report next meeting." 

"Second the motion." 

“Movéd and seconded—any objec- 
ion?" Henderson sat up. “Committee 
vill be appointed presently. Next busi- 
less, election of two directors. 
o constitution, the stockholders having 


what do the darned things 


ailed to elect a full board, the te 
m 


re authorized to fill the vacancies. 
ectors must be stockholders. Any nomi- 
ations? .. That’ s all, Mr. Egan. Thank | 
‘ou very much.” Egan rose and went out 
o the little anteroom, where he had left | 
is hat. 

“I nominate G. W. Kent.” 


“Second!” M 
“Here! Henderson} S-hh! Egan isn't 
ut yet. He's—" 


“T nominate Edward W. Macklin.” 
“Second!” 

Egan closed the door with a bang, but 
he voices of the board pursued him 
hrough the thin partitions. 

Hoyt's voice. “I nominate Bronson 
‘gan. 

“I object to that!” 

“Not a stockholder!” 

“Second the nomination." 

Egan waiting for the elevator, was 

tunned 


According | 


So people said when I first started in 1891. 
But now, after over twenty-five years of 
steady growth, I have far more students 
than were ever before taught by one 
man. I make them skilled players of 
the piano or organ in quarter the usual 
time at quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously 
heard of my method, this may seem a 
pretty bold statement, But I will gladly 
convince you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my graduates in 
any part of the world. "There isn't a state 
in the Union that doesn't contain a score 
or more skilled players of the piano or 
organ who obtained their entire training 
from me by mail. 

Investigateby writ- 
ing for my 64-page 
free booklet, *How 
to Learn Piano or 
Organ." 

My way of teach- 
ing piano or organ is 
entirely different from 
all others, Out of 
every four hours of 
study, one hour is 
spent entirely away 
from the key board— 
learning something 
about Harmony and 
The Laws of Music. 


This is an awful shock to 
most teachers of the “old 
School" who still think 
that ‘learning piano is 

solely a problem of "finger 
gymnastics." When you 
do go to the keyboard, you 
accomplish twice as much, 
because you understand 
what you are doing. Within 
four lessons I enable you 
to play an interesting piece 
not only in the original 
key, but in all other keys 
as well, 

I make use of every 
possible scientific help— 
many of which are en- 
tirely unknown to thc 
nverage teacher. My pat- 
ented invention, the COL- 
OROTONE, sweeps away 

laying difficulties that 
inve troubled students 
for generations. By its 
use, Transrosition—Uusu- 
ally a “ri ht-mare" to 
students--becomes easy 
and fascinating. Wit 
my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important 


bh.. 


and exclusive invention, 
QUINN-DEX. uinn- 
Dex is a simple, hand- 


operated moving picture 
device, which enables 
you to see, right before 
your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the 
keyboard. You actually 
see the fingers more. In- 


n 


Tx: Lucius Quinn Conserva- 
tory of Music 
Studio B 3, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 


—neted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability 
"Representati 
50 Plans, 84,750 to $12,000-—$1 
“The New Colo ie 
bb Plans, $i,*€ to n. 
"West Coast Bungalows’ 
60 Plans, $1.80 to $4,500 $1 


Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
000—50 cts. 


FOR 
THESE 


SEND 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
ae get, book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 


EXTRA-“'Little Bungalows,'" 40 Plans, $750 to $3, 
Money back if not satisfied 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 314 Calif. Bidg., 


Los Angeles 


I Teach Piano 
AF unny Way 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous 
sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the St. 
Louis Exposition 


stead of having to reproduce your teacher's finger 
movements from MEMORY—which cannot be 
always accurate—you have the correct models before 
you during every minute of practice. The COLOR- 
OTONE and QUINN-DEX save you months and 
years of wasted effort. They can be obtained only 
from me and there is nothing else anywhere even 
remotely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by all other 
methods have quickly and easily attained success 
when studying with me. In all essential ways you 
are in closer touch with me than if you were study- 
ing by the oral method—yet my lessons cost you 
only 43 cents each—and they include all the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. For the 
student of moderate means, this method of studying 
is far superior to all others; and even for the wea thi- 
est student, there is nothing better at any price. 

You may be certain that your progress is at all 
times in accord with the best musical thought of 
the present day, and this makes all the difference 
in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians, 
who would not recommend any Course but the best. 
It is for beginners. or experienced players, old or 
young. You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you 
wish. All necessary music is supplied without extra 
charge. A diploma is granted Write today, with- 
out cost or obligation, for 64- page free booklet, 
“How to Learn Piano or Organ." 


FREE BOOK 


BOOK COUPON— —— 


gb mae 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, STUDIO B 3 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
|: free booklet, “How to Learn Piano or Organ," and 
full particulars of your Course and special reduced 
| Tuition offer. 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty . 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—all through fol- 
lowing our simple directions, Thousands have done 
so. No drugs, nobigexpense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 47, 824 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lilinois 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocrnft's Work) 


` 
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Oh. how sweet and clean is 
the hair — what a delicate 
fragrance lingers — how 
invigorated is the scalp, 
all the dullness and fatigue 
gone — and what a sense 
of comfort and restfulness 
throughout — for there is no 
soap so satisfying for a 
shampoo as the pure. hy- 
¢ienic 


USE soap 


Golden Transparent 


T is well known that most women dislike to shampoo their own hair. 
With ordinary soaps it is such a task to work up a lather, while it is 
even harder to rinse the sticky, greasy. undissolved soap from the hair. 

And the free caustics in many cheap soaps and shampoo powders bite into 


the scalp and injure the hair. 


But a shampoo with JAP ROSE — the golden transparent soap 
—is ease and luxury itself. Just moisten the hair and scalp and dip the 
pure, golden transparent cake in the water. Then just a very little rub- 
bing, and almost instantly, thousands of pure, pearly bubbles cleanse 
hygienically every strand of the hair—every pore of the skin. Theoil and 
dust and dirt are cut out and removed as by magic, without the slightest 
injury to the hair or scalp. After that, a dash or two of water, and the 
hair is left perfectly clean, and healthy and fluffy. 


For, even in cold, hard water JAP ROSE soap is quickly and abso- 
lutely soluble, There being no sediment, the bubbles are easily and 


completely washed away. 


Made of pure oils of the finest grade and chemically pure glycerine, 
all scientifically blended by experts, JAP ROSE soap is not only pleas- 
ant and easy to use, but is also healing and beneficial to the hair and skin. 


Try a shampoo with JAP ROSE soap Today 


R in the cheeks, fluffiness in the hair, fragrant 
oses in the chee! uffin b agrant 


cleanliness everywhere — that’s 


You'il Like It! 


An unusual value 
at two cakes for a quarter. 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., CHICAGO 


Makers of Jap Rose Talcum Powder 


[cor NW IRELE 


By Mail in Ten Weeks 


Attractive positions now open for 


men, women and boys (s 15 to 45). Salaries 
for beginners average $ a month. Steady 
advancement up to $350. Opportunity to 
travel or locate in land radio offices. We train 
you by mail in ten weeks and guarantee posi- 
tions to those who qualify. No previous ex- 
perience necessary. First correspondence radio 


schoolin America. Wireless instruments sent 
tostudents. Send postal for Free Book “ Wire- 
less the Opportunity of Today.” National Radio 
Institute, Dept. 159. 14th and U Sts., Washington, D. C. 


ON'S HOMES 
7] —for 20 years the choice of 
particular home builders— 

|with Keith’s Magazine— 
s (full of upon ideas and a 
leading authority on home- 
building) will help you to 
plan your home right. New 
setof 10 plan books includes 
3 of bungalows, 4 of cot- 
tages, 3 of 2-story houses—32 latest designs in each. 

H Your choice of 3 plan books and 8 
Big $2 Offer home-building numbers of eens 
—$2 (check $2.10), or entire set of 10 plan books and 12 
home-building numbers of Keith's—all for $4.00 (check 
$4.10). Keith s on news-stands, 25c. 
Keith Corporation, 332 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis 


"[ tell you he's not a stockholder! 
You—" : 

Henderson's voice, very clear: “The 
secretary will kindly inform the board 
whether or not Mr. Egan 1s a stockholder 


| —and if so, when he became one." 


The secretary's voice, drawling: "Bron 
son Egan... one share. . . certificate g6A 
...transferred by Martin Henderson. 
Transfer recorded on the books Novem- 
ber adi" 

November 3d was to-day. 

The final edition of the “Times” an- 
nounced that G. Willoughby Kent and 
Bronson Egan had been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Air Traffic Com- 
pany, and that Richards, Hoyt and Egan 
were a committee to investigate and re 
port on the feasibility of dirigibles. 

To Kent, the announcement was signif- 
icant. To Egan, it brought fresh bevil- 
derment, and a fresh realization of the 
fact that he should have to work sixteen 
hours a day to justify his position and his 
salary. To Eddie Macklin, it meant 
everything. 

XX 

HERE were two destinations toward 

which Egan, with equal loyalty to his 
employers, might have traveled. It was 
merely necessary that someone from the 
home office hasten to both Cincinnati and 
Dayton to organize the fields; Egan could 
go in one direction and send Adams in the 
other. But from the moment that the 
necessity of travel became apparent, Egan 
knew that he should hinisell go to Day- 
ton. He told himself that Dayton was at 
least one degree more important, for this 
matter, than Cincinnati. He even decided 
to go to Dayton on Sunday morning, in 
order to insure a fine early start the fol 
lowing dav. 

Martha was at home. Indeed, she was 
*at home" in more than one sense. 

“Why, what a surprise!" she cried, gv- 
ing him both hands. “Do come in! Ial- 
ways did want you to meet my friends, 
and now you're here, we're all together." 

Her pleasure was unmistakable; but 
Egan's mood, after one single second o 
exaltation, had taken a sudden drop. He 
had no justification for resenting the pres 
ence of other young men, but he did. The 
sight of half a dozen of them in the living- 
room made him worse, and even an equal 
balance of femininity consoled him not at 
all. It was no satisfaction to him to gaze 
at Martha from afar, or to talk to her with 
twenty-four other ears tuned to his con- 
versation—he wanted her to himself. 

His morose thoughts of an early de- 

arture were checked by the arrival o! 
Martiñ Henderson, who came in beaming. 
Whatever his repute in Plainfield, Hender- 
son seemed to attract plenty of honor in 
his own country. He was evidently 2 
great favorite. : i 

He greeted Egan with the most cordial 
of welcomes, but Egan was merely em- 
barrassed, and hinted at company busi- 
ness to be'accomplished before nightf:ll. 
It appeared, however, that Sunday-night 
supper, with everyone supposed to lend 2 
hand, was already under way. Presently: 
without quite understanding how he g 
there, Egan was in the kitchen, with a biz 
checked apron over him, slicing cheese f 
rarebits, and making a very inefficient j^ 
of it. There were only three other peop! 
in the kitchen—two girls and a mx 
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Teaching the Army 
to Coronatype 


HIS official photograph shows part of a 
class of sixty non-commissioned officers 
- at Camp Alfred Vail, N. J., being trained to 
coronatype their army paperwork with mili- 
tary precision and accuracy. 


y of Wart 


Secretar 


F, General 


e copy ot ener 


PE 
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The confidence placed in Corona by the United 
States Army, born of recent experience with this 
little machine under condition of a severity never 


lier of Stag, 


E ree. 


before met by any typewriter, is well attested by the 
fact that coronatyping has become part of the standard 
instruction for company clerks. 

Aside from its convenience and portability, Corona's 
record for absolute dep ndability is largely responsible 
for its rapidly increasing use. Corona appears more 
and more frequently in the modern office, in the 
quiet and comfort of home, and, folded into its con- 
venient carrying case, as the companion and confi- 
dential secretary of the traveler. For business or 
personal correspondence, for reports, manuscripts, 
memoranda, you will find Corona invaluable what- 
ever and whenever you write. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
GROTON, NEW YORK 


Consult your telephone book for address 


C of local Corona agency. A 


The Personal Writing Machine 


-fold itup-take it with you-typewrite anywhere 


$50 
with carrying case. 
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Why they stick to 


If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant, it’s 
not a Comptometer 


the Comptometer 


Quality and Service are Standards applied by Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Co., to the belting and other products made in 
their factories—high quality of product and helpful service to 
the users of it. 


Naturally they apply the same test to the goods they buy. 


Years ago they began buying Comptometers. Today they 
own and use over 50 Controlled-key Comptometers—21 of 
which appear in the above illustration. 


The fact that after years of experience they bank on the 
Comptometer is in itself acceptable evidence of satisfactory 
results. 


But Mr. F. E. Barth, General Office Manager, emphasizes 
it by saying: 


“The high speed production, combined with the splendid 
accuracy of results obtained from the Comptometer, must 
be so generally known today as to hardly require comment. 
For years we have used Comptometers in all divisions of 
our office, and find that they are easy to operate, work 
smoothly, and ‘stand up’ wonderfully well.” 


Comptometer Service 


There is nothing perfunctory about Comptometer service. It 
has a definite meaning and value to every Comptometer user. 
Its purpose is to help every Comptometer owner to utilize to 
the fullest extent the almost limitless capacity of the machine 


in speed and range of application. Touching this feature, 
Mr. Barth observes: 

“In these days Service is an essential part of every modern 
business. Instead of being considered unusual it is ex- 
pected by customers. But the service rendered by Felt &2 
Tarrant is out of the ordinary. During the trying times 
of the last two years when help was changing constantly, 
when statistical reports had to be gotten out over nig 
Comptometer service helped us through many tight pinches.” 


Specifically, the kind of service Mr. Barth refers to includes? 


Furnishing operators to Comptometer users without 
charge. 


Training clerks in their own office without charge. 
Taking care of needed repairs at moderate cost. 
~ Furnishing loan machines during repairs without cost. 


Analyzing your particular kind of figure work and sug- 
gesting short cuts when desired. 


Quality and service 


These outstanding features—Comptometer quality and serv- 
ice—which has produced such gratifying results in the 
G. & K. offices—and in thousands of others all over the world 
—will serve you in like manner. 


Test it out for yourself. Invite a Comptometer man to 


demonstrate it on your own work in your own office. No 
commitment on your part. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1700 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


COM TTS CELLA KEY 


Egan Comes Down to Earth, by Hor wonruy HALL 


Martha, nodding toward the pair who 
were announcing that they purposed to 
go out to ransack the ice box, and could 
do it unaided, had just whispered to him, 


"They're engaged!" She had leaned close ' 
to him to whisper, and her hair had | 


brushed his cheek. 


ESAN went on stolidly, although it was 
sheer luck that he didn’t slice his fin- 


gers. It was his first experience, since his | 


undergraduate days, in this amateur sort 


of domesticity which has so many fatal ; 


endings. He thought that Martha had 
never appeared more adorable. 

“Mary doesn’t care much for this sort 
of thing,” he said, absently. 

“Oh! Why, I don't really know 
whether she docs or not." 


After a pause: You like it, don't you?” | 


“Weve always done it Sunday nights." 

“No cook—or anything?" 

“Mercy, no! What do we want a cook 
for?" 

Egan slashed viciously. “That’s so." 
hee me take what you've got. ... I al- 

ways make a cream gravy first; it keeps 

it from being stringy.” 

Egan followed her to the range. His 
brain mechanically occupied itself with 
the salary of a cook; if such a person could 
be dispensed with the saving would buy a 
tin car. But a Director of Flying Opera- 
tions might conceivably afford car and 
cook both; that is, if he continued to work 
like a dog, and earn his salary. 

“Pm awfully glad you made me take 
that job,” he said. “For a lot of reasons 
—and one of ’em is that it’s taught me 
how much I didn’t know.” 

Martha, flushed from her propinquity 
to the stove, looked up and laughed. “I 
didn’t know I made you.” 

“Well... you did....One way and 
another, you’ve pretty nearly managed 
my life for me since I came back.” 

She laughed again. “Well, if I have, I 
hope you ne the way I’ve done it.” 

‘I almost do,” said Egan gravely. "Al- 
most.” Here their eyes met, and both of 
them moved imperceptibly backward. 

They watched the stove a moment. 
Egan knew that his restraint was limited. 
*[ always wanted to tell you something,” 

she said, “about my father. Perhaps you 
wouldn't guess it, but he's one of the most 
sensitive men in the world. He knew you 
didn't like him.... Its meant more to 
him to have you go with his company than 
it has to you. While you're here, I do wish 
you could manage to be convinced." 

* About nist " 
“Everything. You're going to stay wit 
us, of PME while SES Oh, Bron- 
son! It’s boiling!" She snatched franti- 
cally, burned her fingers, not quite enough 
to precipitate a climax, and Egan, snatch- 
ing to help her, burned his so briskly that 
for the space of several minutes he lived 
wholly in the immediate present. After 
that, now that the engaged couple had re- 
turned, empty-handed, he had leisure to 
be inspired by the recollection that she 
had called him “Bronson.” In spite of 
their mutual comprehensions, it was the 
first time. For the remainder of the eve- 
ning, although he hadn't another word with 
her in private and for the most part sat 
separated from her by a dozen feet, he 
felt as near to her as though they had em- 


braced. , 
He also felt like a polygamist. 


The Human Side of Service 


More than a year has passed since 
the signing of the Armistice, yet all 
the world still feels the effects of 
the War. The Telephone Company 


is no exception. 


More than 20,000 Bell telephone 
employees went to war; some of 
them never returned. For eighteen 
months we were shut off from prac- 
tically all supplies. 


Wars demands took our em- 
ployees and our materials, at the 
same time requiring increased serv- 
ice. 


Some districts suffered. In many 
places the old, high standard of 
service has been restored. 


® 


} 


i 


One Policy 


One System 


In every place efforts at restora- 
tion are unremitting. The loyalty 
of employees who have stayed at 
their tasks and the fine spirit of 
new employees deserve public ap- 
preciation. 


They have worked at a disad- 
vantage but they have never fal- 
tered, for they know their impor- 
tance to both the commercial and 
social life of the country. 


These two hundred thousand 
workers are just as human as the 
rest of us. They respond to kindly. 
considerate treatment and are wor- 
thy of adequate remuneration. And 
the reward should always be in 
keeping with the service desired. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


ROUGH ON RATS 


A United States Department of Agriculture bul- 


letin says: “The t bait usually is food of a § 
kind that the rats and mice do not get in the 
vicinity. The bait should be kept fresh and at- § 
tractive and the kind changed when necessary.” 
"Rough on Rats” mixes with any food. [t rids 8 
premises of pests—quickly, thoroughly,cheaply. à 
Get it at drug and general stores. “Endin; Hats ; 
and Mice,” our booklet, sent free; WRITE. 

E. S. WELLS, Chemist Jersey City, N. J. 


You Can Earn 


0d. 


NEW MACHINE 


Make 3,000 a year and 
more to start. You need no ex. 
perience. Open a Tire Repair 
Shop with Hay wood Equipment. Let the money 
roll in. Business grows fast. You're soon a real 
manufacturer. Every auto sold means more tires 

= to mend. Demand for your work 
ahead of supply. 

: SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 
This gives all the facts. Tells how 
tostart. How to succeed. A value 

able guide to riches and wealth. 

-| Write today. A postal will do. Get 

your FREE copy. 

x HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANT 

J 1259 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, tnd. 
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The Six Brown Brothers 


of Chin-Chin and Jack-o-Lantern fame. 
The highest paid musical act of today. 


Nearly every member of the Six Brown Brothers, 
Tommie Brown’s Clown Band, Tommie Brown’s Musi- 
cal Review and Tommie Brown’s Highlanders USE 
BUESCHER INSTRUMENTS. ASK THEM. 


Buescher True-Tone 


Saxophones 


Easy to Play 
Easy to Pay 


A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone opens the way for you to 
double your income, double your opportunities and double your 


pora'acity and pleasure. It is easy for the 
e 


beginner—you can 


learn to play the scale in one hour's practice and take your place 
in the band within 90 days. Practice isa poene rather than 


an effort. A clarinet player can make the c 


ange almost at once. 


Buescher is the oldest maker of Saxophones and makes more 
of these instruments than the combined products of all the other manu- 


facturers. 


Get This Free Saxophone Book 


It tells you what each Saxophone is best adapted 
in quartettes, sextettes, octettes, or in regular 
Band. Tells how to transpose for cello parts in 


iarizes you with many facts you would like to know, whether you are a 
It illustrates and describes the virtues 


inner, amateur or professional. 


ban 


RUDY WIEDOEFT 
“The Saxophone Wizard” 
Wiedoeft's True-Tone Sax- 
ophone started him on the 
road to success. He can 
now name hisown pricesfor 
engagements accepta. 


for,when to use singly, 
d or full Saxophone 
orchestra, and famil- 


of each model of the Saxophone Family from Bb and Eb Soprano Saxophone to Contra Bass. Ask 


for your copy. 


Buescher-Grand Cornets and Trombones 


With all its wonderful! volume, the Buescher-Grand Cornet is exceptionally any. to blow, requiring 


so little exertion to start the tones, or to keep them sounding, that jumps of thi 


fifths or octaves 


can be taken without the slightest stopping or breaking or spacing between the tones. Its pat No 


The Famous Buescher-Grand Cornet 
The biggest and most períect tone of any Cornet 


I can make a good penman of you at home 
during spare time. Write for my book 
"HOW TO BECOME A GOOD PENMAN” 

Free. Your 


and beautiful specimens, all 
‘ou 
N 


name elegantly written on a card if 
enclose stamp. - 
430 Ridge Biag., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual practice. 
Modern laboratories. Three 
4 months’ course — day or eve- 
ning. No previous knowledge or experience re- 
quired. No charge for tools or equipment. 
The men we train are in Established 27 years. 
Country-wide recognition. 
Write today for free [catalog No. 21 
cCHOOCLS Op 
| BODEE *ecnanicat DENTISTRY 
| uum. Dees: SROIN 


Tone'' Bell is an exclusive and patented feature. 
The Buescher-Grand Trombone £72! zou todo 
ase ks the sliden and purfect aleman s roe and velvety 


Free Trial — Easy Payments 
You can order any her inetrument without paying 
one cent in advance, and try it six days in your own home, 
without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy 
Tocallty: titustrated Catalog of True-Tone Band and Orchon. 
tra instruments free. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
271 Jackson Street Elkhart, Indiana 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 


The War bas created unlimited opportunities for those who 
know SPANISH, FRENCH or ITALIAN. Now ls the time to 
better your position or Increase your business. Learn quickly 
and easily, at home, during your spare moments, by the 
LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voloe of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, unti] yon 
know t. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, partieulars of trial offer, easy terms. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Ride. 2 W. 45th St, N, Y. 


Learn Photography 


Good-paying positions In the best studios in the coun- 
try await men and women who pre themselves 
now. For 25 years we have succeasfully taught 


Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and 'Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn 835 to $100 a week, We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 
self for an advanced position at better pay. ‘erms 
easy; using inexpensive. Largest and best school of its 
kind. Write for catalog today. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 

Box A. M. 780, Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


His work at the field took him four 
days, and after the first night he stayed 
at the Hendersons’. Conscience rebuked 
him doubly: once because Martha lived in 
that house; and once because Henderson 
lived there. 

The Martha part of it he managed to 
discount, assuring himself that not the 
circumstance itself but only his behavior 
toward it could merit censure. In regard 
to Henderson, he had to confess that he 
was uncertain. He owed his present status 
in life to Henderson, but perhaps he owed 
his catastrophe to Hendaian too. He 
had always maintained that his principal 
reason for joining the Air Traffic Staff was 
to learn more about the individual char- 
acteristics and characters of its members. 
He tried to persuade himself that his resi- 
dence with Henderson was for the same 
purpose. But this was equivocal, and in 
his heart Egan knew it. He should have 
accepted or rejected the man’s hospitality 
without conditions. 

To his astonishment, he discovered that 
his inherited dogmatism in regard to Hen- 
derson was slowly shaken by the associa- 
tion. It wasn’t simply because Henderson 
praised him for his showing at the direc- 
tors' meeting, either. Almost in spite of 
himself, he began grudgingly to like the 
man. He began to argue himself into the 
belief that Martha's father was incapable 
of chicane, no matter what the appear- 
ances were. 


ON THE third day, the two men hap- 
pened to fall into a discussion of just 
this point—appearances. 

"You can't ever be too careful," said 
Henderson. “Now take the uphill fight 
I've had in Plainfield. I’ve had it for 
twenty years, and it started with the sim- 
plést sort of misunderstanding. That was 
with your dad." 

Egan made no comment, but his atti- 
tude was inviting. 

"We were having a conference one time 
about a trade arrangement. And he was 
an awful good trader. I guess I thought 
he was too good, and he thought I was out 
to get something for nothing. So we both 
got mad. And you know how he was when 
he got mad. Like a turtle in his shell. 
That always stirs me up; I can fight with 
my hands and I can fight with my mouth, 
but I never could fight keeping still. So I 
said a lot. Oh—a lot! Probably only what 
he was thinking about me, too, but he 
didn't say it. And the very next day he 
went and made a deal with George Kent, 
and I accused him of using what I'd told 
him the day before as a lever to force 
Kent, which he did; but it made 'em both 
sore...and that's that." The big man 
gestured. “Bronson, my reputation in 
Plainfield’s based on the opinion of those 
two fellows, coming out of that row. I 
was wrong and your dad was wrong. But 
your dad and George Kent put me down 
for a bushwhacker. That made 'em think 
I was unprincipled. Every mistake after 
that in a bill H acodk, every delay in de- 
livery, every claim, every everything— 
they called it intentional, and talked 
about it. But if you ask 'em about me in 
Dayton—" 

Quietly, Egan had been doing this 
very thing, asking about him in Dayton. 
He feared that the Old Man had made a 
very bad appraisal of Henderson. 

"You're not fond of Kent, then?" 
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ERE he comes—six hundred pounds of wounded, rav- 
ing, fighting grizzly! Wicked, pointed bead stretched 


out—evil little pig eyes glaring hate—long yellow tusks snap- 
ping in bloody foam—high shoulders rocking with effort as 
they drive the ten-inch hooked chisels of claws rippling through 
the moss—smash through the witch-hopples—here he comes! 


Easy does it—take your time! The little .250-3000 Savage 
rises easily, smoothly, into line. Squeezing the pistol-grip-face 
frozen against the stock—seeing both sights—following that 
slavering chin with the bead—holding your breath and shutting 
down steadily with your trigger-finger. Bang! 


Fingers racing, before the echo of the shot you're reloaded 
and ready again. But be's down. (rumpled end over end in bis 
stride. That vicious little 87 grain pointed bullet, traveling 
3,000 feet per second, smashed through bis jaw, shivered his 
neck vertebrae to splinters,and splashed them through bis lungs. 
Never knew what struck bim—dead when be bit the ground. 

Only seven pounds of rifle—the .250-3000 Savage. Six shots—in two 
seconds, if you need them that fast—and cach of them with a gilt-edge target 
accuracy that would hit the 800 yard military bullseye, and punch enough to 
slam through half-inch steel boiler-plate at a hundred yards. Solid breech 
hammer less, with checked extra-full pistol-grip and forearm and corrugated 
steel shotgun butt-plate and trigger. See it at your dealer’ i—he can supply vt. 
For complete description, write us. 


The Savage .250-3000 cartridge rimless. Loaded with SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 

an 87 grain-pointed bullet, soft nose or full metal case, ^ 

Aussie velocity— 3000 feet per second: at 100 Jarai SHARON, PA. UTICA, N. Y. DETROIT. MICH 
2698 feet per second. £ Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, N. Y. C. 
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Walton Accountants Wanted 


Bookkeepers, clerks and office workers everywhere 
are advanced to bigger salaries by Walton training 


The demand for trained men exceeds 
the supply. From the rank and file 
must come the high executives of to- 
morrow. Every industry requires the 
services of the skilled Accountant. 
Few other posit’ ns bring one as close 
to the actua’ inside working of any 
business as t! eaccountant's position. 
Now is your chance to forge ahead. 


You Can Succeed 


through Walton training as hundreds 
of others have done. You can become 
an Auditor and from that advance 
to a bigger executive position. Or 
you can establish yourself as a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant with a well 
paying practice. The record Walton 
students have made proves the efh- 
ciency of Walton training. 


High Walton Honors 


Walton students have won six Illi- 
nois C. P. A. Gold Medals. For three 


successive years highest average 


WALTON, 


Co 


Earn $18 te 
~a SW a Week 


. free cata- 
log and 
Xo Vorst | Earn while 
pages to yov learn 
prove that 

we can teach WRITE 

you by mail to be NOW 

atrained nurse. Thou 

“sands of nurses are need FOR 
ed everywhere to replace FREE 
those doing reconstruction woi k BOOK 


o Learn in spare time. Graduates earn 
$18 to $30 per week, and often earn 

money while learning. System found 

ed 20 years ago by Dr. O. J. Perkins. 
Thousands of succesaful students. 

Read how easy our 


BOOK FREE ‘impie Course is to 


master Learn in one-third the usual 
time. Nurses have unusual social ad- 
vantages. Fastest and most econom- 
ica! way to learn. Free outfits. Di- 
p'omas given. If 18 or over, write. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 73, 116 8. Michigan Ave, Chicago 


WRITE FOR OUR 


NEW YORK 
WASHINGTO! 

CHICAGO ILINOIS 

Hobart. Bldg.. E Market St.,San Francisco. Calif. 


PURITY CROSS 
Deviled Tor ue 


Made by a Master Chet rn a Model hitchen | 
Handy Tins- All Quality Stores 


% Poultry Boo 


Latest -— 


pages 


best yot: 


2 bea 


hat-hing. rearing, feeding id ' di 
Describes busy Poultry Farm h 
varieties and BABY CHICKS, 


fowls, eggs. incubators, sproaters. Maile 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 111, Clarinda, lowa 


| Guarant 


American Institute examinations for 
Associate membership. 19 Universi- 
ties have endorsed Walton Course 
by teaching it in their own class- 
rooms. Prominent Accountants have 
selected the Walton Course for their 
employees and even their own sons! 
Great corporations from the Stand- 
ard Oil of California to the New Jer- 
sey Zinc of New York provide it for 
their own employees. 


Don't Delay Advancement 


The Accounting Profession needs 
men of Walton training. Look at the 
ads in any paper. There are big po- 
sitions with large earnings for Walton 
men. If you want to succeed now is 
the time to do it. Start your prepara- 
tion—be ready when your opportu- 
nity arrives. Send today for the 
"Walton Way to a Better Day." 
Walton School of Commerce, |206- 
1216 People's Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


HOOL 
EISCE 


Learn Photography 
Motion Picture 

Portrait — Commercial 
from a successful progressive 


photographerwith 20studios 
in large cities. 

Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy and Pleasant Occupation 


Positions guarantee 
graduate 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, New York 
" m plete course all kranek 
Expert Instr 


d our 


Inet t: take 
Call or Write for Booklet c 


Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 


Are superior and distinctive; wear longer wilt not fill the type or dr; 
out u save by buying dir 1 50; 12 for $5, prepare 
d l lenyth 


' State name 


your zT r 
WE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas 


sample ribbo 
and model number of 
Dept. 10 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America, Connected with Charles Frohman's 
Empire Theatre and Companies. For information apply to 
THE SECRETARY 
142 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


| Keep Your ~~ 
| Beauty Young 
LRE NSELE y 


pense a Send 

nd many Beauty fin ta—ali free. * 
GRACE MILORED CULTURE COURSE aa) 

Dept. 47X. 624 So. Mich. Ave., Chicago, I. OU 
(A Branch of 5u anna Cocrofes Work) 


atest catalog 


| $20 A MONTH EXTRA ü 
| FOR YOU ~¥ 


now that it is possible to \ 
month « to P - \ 


| YOUR SPARE TIME IS WORTH REAL CASH 
Don't waste it. A postal from you t re adde low will [|| 
tell you how lota of oth |! are increasing their incomes. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 38A 
| The Crowe! Publishing Co., 416 West 13th St., 


N.Y. City 
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“No.” 

“Nor Eddie Macklin?” $ 

“Humph!”  Henderson's mouth ex- 
pressed his scorn. "I'll give you an idea 
of that chap’s value. When the Citizens 
Trust was going to sell your stock, he sent 
me word in a roundabout way—suggested 
I buy it so as to grab your control away 
from you! Wanted twenty per cent com- 
mission for giving me the information. 
And your dad dving at the time!" 

"And you said—” 

“I said I'd put him out of politics for it. 
He tried to tell me that somebody was go- 
ing to buy your stock, and it might as well 
be me. I wish I had, now; I wouldn't have 
made the mess of it that those fellows did. 
But I said I’d put him out, and I’m doing 
Now. This minute. The idea of his 
sending me word he had the biggest 
chance of a lifetime—and I got up at two 
o'clock in the morning to take the Owl be- 
cause he said every minute counted!" 

“That was what you and that drum- 
mer were talking about in the smoking- 
room when I first met you, wasn't it?" 

"Yes. Why—why, Bronson! Talk 
about appearances! . . . Did that start you 
to thinking Z had a hand in the Egan 
smash? it might...of course it did! 
Well, PI be darned!” 


ON THURSDAY Henderson picked 
him up at the local field at five o'clock 
and drove him home. In the living-room 
Martha was peacefully embroidering. 

“I had a letter from Mary with some 
Plainfield news in it for |yvou," she said. 
"Eddie Macklin wasn't even nominated 
for mayor!" 

“That happened yesterday afternoon, 
Martie," said Henderson, in confirmation. 

Egan grew red. “Not even nominated?” 
His pleasure wasn't malicious; Macklin's 
defeat seemed to him the best possible 
thing for the community. 

Henderson put his hand on Egan's 
shoulder. “That was settled weeks ago. 
| told you vesterday I was settling his 
hash. I thought you had foresight, Bron- 
son. The meeting w hen you were elected 
a director." 

“Did that make any difference?" 

The capitalist nodded soberly. “You’ve 
got to bear in mind that that directorate 
of ours represents the seventeen biggest 
manufacturing businesses in Plainheld, 
both the papers, and all the banks. That 
meeting was more of a try-out than you 
realized. Me and George Kent. We had 
a show-down that afternoon.” 

“But—but I don't see—” 

"Didn't you know that Ed couldn't 
get anywhere without Kent and Kent's 
friends? When the directors outvoted 
Kent—for the first time in his life—it 
meant good-by for Eddie, too. He couldn't 
do 'em any more good; and if they pushed 
him for mayor now, it would cost 'em too 
much money." 

“But, Mr. Henderson. When you live 
here, and —" 

Henderson nodded again. “I own both 
your papers, though, and I’ve got all the 
way from five to hfty per cent interests in 
a dozen different concerns over there. 
I'm going to move over bag and baggage 
in the spring. I don't mix into politics 
much, but—’ 

“You own the "Times?" 

“Through a Jersey holding company. 
What's the matter?" 


, 
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$132,000 Increase in Salary 


Read this interesting story of how 100 men prac- 
tically doubled their salaries—a simple method 
that you, too, can easily follow with equal success 


HIS is the true story 

of one hundred ambi- 

tious men who prepared 
themselves for success—and 
won. One hundred men, 
each of whom realized that 
getting ahead in business 
depended solely upon one 
man-——himself. 


They decided to make use 
of their spare time, and they 
did—thus equipping them- 
selves with the very corner- 
stone of business success. 


They read —law. And 
the result? Some of them 
increased their salaries 
500%; others only 50%; but 
the general average was 
96.21%. Their total salary 
increase represents $132,- 
000.00, which they attribute 
entirely to the fact that 
they know how to apply 
law to business. 


Double Your Salary 


These facts came from a 
recent investigation made 
among those who are follow- 
ing the Blackstone Institute 
Course. From our 40,000 sub- 
scribers, the names were se- 
lected at random. They were 
nct "picked" cases—they 
weretaken just as they came. 


The extraordinary salary 
increase of these men should 
be significant to you. It 

roves that you, too, can 
Increase your salary—you 
can better your position— 
just as these men have done. 


[een 
|p 


You need only use the meth- 
od which they followed. 


Learn Law—A New Way 


Like these other men, you, 
too, can learn law easily, 
quickly, and at a small cost 
to yourself, through the 
Modern American Law 
Course and Service of the 
Blackstone Institute—a 
Course especially prepared 
for ambitious men, for busy 
men, like yourself. 


The Modern American 
Law Course and Service is 
law in a new dress. Written 
in everyday language, it is 
understandable, hun and 
interesting. 


Eighty of the leading legal 
authorities of America have 
co-operated to produce the 
Course, among them ex- 
President Taft, Chief Justice 
John B. Winslow of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
George E. Sutherland, form- 
er president of the American 
Bar Association, and J. 
Herbert Quick of the Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau. 


Invest 30 Minutes Daily 


No specific preliminary edu- 
cation is required to enroll and 
satisfactorily carry on the read- 
ing in the Course. You will 
need to give only an average of a 
half-hour daily of your spare 
time to complete the Course on 
the prescribed schedule. Eas 
terms of payment are allowed. 


The Course is endorsed by lead- 


ing law and commerce schools, 
practicing attorneys and supreme 
court justices. Those subscribers 
who wish to take the bar examin- 
ations will be coached without 
additional charge until successful. 


FREE BOOK 
“The Law-Trained Man” 


If you have confidence in your- 
self—if you want to better your 
position—send for further infor- 
mation about the Course today. 


For the man who is ambitious 
to double or to triple his salary, 
the Institute has published an 
interesting 118-page book, “The 
Law-Trained Man.” A copy will 
be sent to you at once, free, upon 
request. [t will show you how 
a knowledge of law will help you 
in your business and your work. 


It will also point out to you the 
exceptional openings today in the 
political field and for the man 
who wants to enter the practice 
of the profession. 


Getting this free book will be 
your first step to a bigger salary 
and a better position. Fill in the 
coupon below with your name 
and address plainly written or 
typed. Mailit now. Blackstone 
{nstitute, Department 23, 

608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send “The Law-Trained Man,” 118-page book. FREE 


Business 
POOD ERE 


Business 
Address... eujen inea serii Eea ea an 


Ched Law for Business[ _] Admission to Barf ] 


Blackstone Institute 


Organized to meet the demand for tato-trasned men 
Dept. 23, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illino:s 


“1920—The Year of Education” 
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PYORRHOCID 


POWDER 


ANTISEPTIC 


for Pyorrhea prevention 


j 7 
$ V dh 


AS 
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Tender, spongy gums 


that bleed easily are the first symptoms 
of pyorrhea. Loss of teeth may toilow 
if these conditions are not corrected. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is the only 
dentifrice whose value in treating and 
reventing pyorrhea has been proved 
Éy dental ciis devoted" exclusively 
to this phase of oral prophylaxis. 
Pyorrhocide Powder's specific purpose 
is to restore and maintain gum health. 
It cleans and polishes the teeth. Scien- 
tifically compounded for these pur- 
poses, dentists everywhere prescribe it. 
Take prompt action to restore and 
then maintain gum health. Use Pyor- 
rhocide Powder daily. 


Pyorrhocide Pow- 
der is economical be- 
cause a dollar package 
contains six 
months’ sup- 

ly. Sold by 
leading drug- 

ists and 

ental sup- 
ply houses. 


FREE SAMPLE 
W rile for free 
sample and 
our booklet on 
Prevention 
J| and Treat- 
ment of Pyor- 


Bole Distributors 


1472 Broadway 
N.Y. 


Scientifically 
Perfected by 


Clinical Research 


We shall continue to offer through 
exhaustive scientific research, and by unlimited clinical 


facilities, only such a dentifrice as FAL PA . 
is proved most eff ective—in - OY. pe 
Tayi ai 


PA 


WY 


NINE MONTHS TO 


eral Easy Monthly Paymentplan 
—the most liberal terms ever offered 


- 


44 STYLES, colors, and sizes to 
choose from in ourfamous RANGER 
line. Send for big beautiful catalog. 


DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
DAYS’ TRIAL. Select the bicycle you want and 
terms that suit you—cash or easy payments. 
TIRE lamps, horns, wheels, sundries and ports for all 

bicycles—at half usual prices. SENDNOMONEY 
but write today for the big new catalog, prices and terms. 


MEA CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. L-37 Chicago 
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to give them the human ele- 


Pm goin 
human movement in just the 


ment an 
way they want it, although I'll bet they 
will not know they wanted it the way I 
shall give it to them, until after they've 
seen it. Then they'll be sure they wanted 
it that way. 

“Here it is, Mark. Each of the big 
books will open in turn; and out will step, 
in the flesh, the Jones family's dearest 
heroes and heroines—Little Eva, Robin- 
son Crusoe, Thelma, Cigarette, Juliet, 
Shakespeare himself. 

e d Ill swing the whole shootin' 
match down to the footlights in a blaze of 
glory, principals and chorus bursting 
loose with a crash; and when I’ve given 
the Jones family just enough of a blast of 
joy 1n their eyes and ears and hearts and 
memories, I'll snap the lights out on them 
and leave them hollering for joy in the 
pitch darkness. Gosh darn it, Mark, I 
know the scene's right! It’s sold before 
you make it—or I wouldn't let you make 


i. I know people!” 

Burnside does know people. He will 
tell you that when he came to Broad- 
way a few years ago to learn his job, he 
gradually began to grasp a mighty, ele- 
mental truth that permeates al life and 
therefore enters into the business of the 
theatre; the truth that when Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones approach the box office, or at 
any other time, for that matter, Mr. and 
Mrs. “Jones each have one all-absorbing 
interest. Mr. Jones’s chief interest is Mr. 

ones! And, by the same token, Mrs. 
ones’s chief interest is Mrs. Jones! 

What am I, Jones, going to get for the 
money I spend to see this show? For me, 
Mrs. Jones, what is there in it? For us, 
the Jones children, grown-ups and tod- 
dlers, how much pleasure will each of us 
get out of it? 

Following Zipp’s realization of the sim- 
ple truth that Teeri first interest in life 
is Jones, he next made an indelible mental 
note that Jones’s second interest in life— 
the second life-interest of the entire Jones 
family—is man in general, human beings 
everywhere. 


WHEN he has launched a new produc- 
tion, toward the end of the summer, 
Burnside expects the performance to at- 
tract great crowds twice a day, six days a 
week, until well into the succeeding sum- 
mer. During about the first eight weeks 
of the run, he counts upon filling his great 
stretches of seats with patrons living in 
New York City and suburbs. At the end 
of this period he is satisfied that most of 
the Hippodrome's patrons from the metro- 

litan district have seen the performance. 

rom that time on, he hopes to fill pit and 
balconies with the hosts of visitors who 
come to New York from every state and 
hamlet, with, of course, a scattering of 
New Yorkers always on hand at each per- 
formance. 

It is evident that he sets for himself a 


| task rarely, or ever, attempted by his 
| rivals who cater only to certain classes. 


Cosmopolite and countrymen, from North 
and South, East and West, Zipp must get 
them all. And he does get them all. 
“The Russian Ballet is a beautiful pro- 
duction," he once remarked to me; “but 
I'd no more think of staging anything like 
that at the Hippodrome than I would of 
staging Ibsen.,.. Why? Merely because 
the pantomime ts a medium of expression 


that lots of folks aren’t acquainted with. 
Mrs. Vander Gilt, of Fifth Avenue, would 
probably rave over it; but Timothy 
Sawyer, from Mattawamkeag, Maine, 
might sit back and scratch his head.” 

watched Zipp one day during a mat- 
inée performance as he raced down a side 
aisle at the perpetual rate of speed which 
early earned him his nickname. At a door 
leading to “back-stage” regions, toward 
which he was headed, he pues momen- 
tarily, hand on door knob, while he in- 
sadi watched the stage, 

At the moment the scene was riotous 
with Chinese jugglers, flying dinner 
plates, tumbling humans in dazzling garb, 
the whole performance in a state of explo- 
siveness that seemingly boasted of as 
much unity, premeditation, or coherence 
as a tornado hitting a South Boston polit- 
ical convention. But the unity was there; 
the slightest action in the scene was a link 
in a perfect chain of events, which Zipp 
had coórdinated. If something had hap- 
pened on the stage seconds earlier or later 
than Zipp had ordained it should happen, 
Mr. Burnside would be zipping back stage 
in fewer seconds to see that the error was 
corrected. 


EVIDENTLY things were going as they 
should, for he turned his eyes from 
the stage and permitted himself a moment 
of studious contemplation of the thou- 
sands of faces spreading back from the 
footlights to the far, dim heights of the 
topmost balcony—one of the vast audi- 
ences which day by day form themselves 
into human pages of the flesh-and-blood 
book that is always of absorbing interest to 
him, and out of which he learns so much. 
There were 5,697 of Salesman Zipp’s 
“customers” present that afternoon. 
can give the exact number because the 
Hippodrome was filled precisely to its 
seating capacity. It was one twelfth of 
the throng that every week had been pay- 
ing through the box office windows a 
weekly gross sum of approximately 
$c0,000 in order that they might view the 
product of one man's brains and energies. 
As he stood in the dim side aisle watch- 
ing their faces, studying the impression 
which the thing he offered them was mak- 
ing upon them, he turned slightly and 
again looked toward the stage. A great 
chorus of resplendent girls and youths had 
begun to march into view. One glance at 
the on-coming chorus and Zipp jerked 
open the little door beside which he had 
been standing and zipped out of sight. 
Something had gone wrong on the stage. 
Istudied the marching choristers intently, 
but could see no imperfection. In my 
inexpert opinion, and probably in the 
opinion of everyone else present, the per- 
formers were giving us what we wanted. 
But Zipp, racing back stage to right the 
wrong, was about to demonstrate his 
eternal belief in his doctrine that it is the 
showman's business to know what the 
audience wants better than the audience 
knows it, to give the crowd what it ought 
to have, not what the crowd is unimagina- 
tively willing to accept. 
Having a fair knowledge of Mr. Burn- 
side's working methods, I watched the 
stage keenly for something to happen. 


It happen As the leader of a long line 
of EAE chorus men came within an 
arm's length of the wings at one side of the 


stage, and was about to turn and counter- 


The beauty secret of Cleopatra hidden in every cake 


How washing yourface makes rouge and powder harmless 


OU should not blame your skin im- 

perfections on the rouge and pow- 

deryou may use. Modern cosmetics 
are usually harmless enoujh if applied to 
a clean skin. 


It is only by leaving, them on— one appli- 
cation over another—that the damage is 
done. 


Then they combine with dirt, oil secre- 
tions and perspiration in an impervious 
coat. This clogs and poisons the delicate 
network of pores and &lands we call the 
skin. Coarse texture and ugly blotches 
are the result. 


Wash your face thoroughly once a day 
with a pure, mild soap and you needn't 
fear rouge and powder. 

Most actresses know this secret, which 


keeps their complexions fresh, clear and 
young in spite of the make-up used. It is 


really the oldest of beauty secrets, discov- 
ered by Cleopatra. 


But—it all depends 
on the soap 

If you say “but soap is too harsh for my 
skin," you either haven't found the right 
soap or have used it the wrong way. 
This essential cleanliness must be ob- 
tained with a mild, soothin?, cleanser, such 
asis yours in Palmolive. Andthe way you 
use it must be Boverned by the kind of 
complexion you have. 


For this modern combination of the palm 
and olive oils Cleopatra used as cleansers 
is as bland asa lotion. Its profuse creamy 
lather leaves the skin soft, supple and 
smooth. 


Yet, while money can't buy a more satis- 


factory facial soap, the price of Palmolive 
keeps it within reach of all. 


Why isn't Palmolive expensive? 


Manufactured in small quantities it would be. 

Palm and olive oils are costly and come from over- 

seas, 

Enormous production— and factories working 

night and day —ingredients ordered in BiBantic 

volume—is what reduces production cost. 
Thus we are able to keep the price of 


Palmolive to a very moderate sum — no more than 
ordinary toilet soaps. 


You can therefore afford to use Palmolive for 
every toilet purpose. Keep it on the washstund 
for the sake of smooth white hands. Use it for 
bathing—it is the luxury bath soap. Sold every- 
where by leading dealers. Made by 


The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


PALALOLI 


VE 


© The Palmolive Company, 1920 


Two kinds of faces 


to wash | 


Fora dry skin 


When the skin is inclined to oil- 
iness wash thoroughly with Palm- 
olive. Use warm water for the 
actual cleansing, rinse with cold. 
Apply a little Palmolive cold 
cream, removing all surplus. 

If the skin is dry apply Palmolive 
cold cream first. Then wash 
thoroughly with Palmolive soap, 
using warm water followed with 
cold. This supplements the nat- 
ural oil needed to keep the skin 
smooth and supple. An additional 
touch of cream may also be ap- 
plied after washing. 


—————— Á——— ——— PREPARA 


'To be fashionable a cigarette need not 
be expensive. In fact, at most exclusive 
clubs and smart hotels the preference is 
for a relatively inexpensive cigarette— 
Fatima. 

Of course, it is only logical that Fatima 
should appeal to the discriminating 
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PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


smoker, for not only does Fatima's "just- 
enough-Turkish” blend lack the oily 
heaviness of the expensive, straight 
Turkish cigarette, but it retains, at the 
same time, a smoothness and richness 
not to be found in blends less fortu- 


nately balanced. Liggetts Myers Tobacco Cx. 


FATIMA 


AÁ Sensible Cigarette 
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march across the stage again, a figure un- 
obtrusively emerged from the wings and 
as unostentatiously stepped into place at 
the head of the line, leading the leader. 

The new leader marching the line 
across the stage was Zipp himself, his face 
looking pasty white because of its lack of 
rouge, his business clothes concealed be- 
neath a yellow satin kimono, which he had 
hastily grabbed from someone and had 
donned while waiting his chance to step 
upon the stage at the least conspicuous 
moment. Onward through the intricacies 
of the choral march he led the line, his face 
half turned toward the leader of the ór- 
chestra, again turning his head away as if 
he were addressing under his breath other 
marchers filing past him in opposite direc- 
tions. Always his right arm seemed to be 
accentuating something that he wished 
to convey both to marchers and orchestra. 

Then a moment later, the head of the 
line disappeared momentarily in the maze 
of choristers, and when it reappeared, it 
was being led once more by the chorus 
man who originally had held that place. 
Zipp had gone. fle had got what he 
wanted the crowd to have, even though he 
had been obliged to take the heroic method 
of stepping out upon the stage in the 
middle of a “scene” to get it. 

During an intermission later I asked 
him what had caused him to go upon the 
stage. 

“A lot of wooden right arms,” was his 
cryptic answer. 


HE EXPLAINED that he had taught 
the marchers in tbar-particular num- 
ber to swing their right arms far forward 
in a peculiar way and at a certain speed. 
They had failed to do it en masse, for the 
first time that afternoon, thereby losing 
an effect of rhythmic physical movement 
he wanted. Their failure had also caused 
a slight slowing down of tempo in the 
orchestra. It must not happen again. 
I'll wager it didn't. 

Burnside was born in England. It was 
Lillian Russell who brought him to Amer- 
ica. They met when she was playing at 
the Lyceum in London in the "Queen of 
the Brilliants.” 

Before that, Burnside had been in the 
theatrical world over fifteen years. At 
the age of ten he ran away to join a troupe 
of players at Brighton. He traveled with 
them to the Gaiety Theatre in London, 
where he worked as a call boy. After 
three months his family located him and 
brought him home. 

Four months later he ran away again, 
and became a call boy for Richard Barker, 
the famous stage manager, who produced 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas at the Savoy. 
He worked up rapidly, and was connected 
with several of London's leading theatres 
before he came to America. 

Zipp's whole career is blazed by his 
belief that no obstacle can stand be- 
fore a determined will. As he talked to 
me one night not long ago about the 
genesis of his scenes and productions, he 
unconsciously was proving all the time his 
pet belief that if one wants a thing badly 


enough, even the "impossible," and works 
hard enough to get it, the “impossible” 
becomes possible. Only one other man 
with whom I am personally acquainted — 
Billy Sunday—works as hard and as per- 
sistently as Zipp; and long service on a 
metropolitan newspaper has brought me 
into close touch with innumerable kinds 
of persons in widely scattered sections. 
Also, only two men I know—again Billy 
and Zipp—always are starting big things, 
each in ha own way, and always seeming 
able to finish whatever they start. 

But let Zipp tell how the impossible 
sometimes must be achieved. and can be. 

“T wanted to march whole companies 
of girls into the big tank early in the final 
scene which ends this year’s show, have 
them disappear beneath the water and 
stay under the water for some minutes, 
or until it was time to bring them to the 
surface again during the last seconds of 
the scene. But, darn it, I wanted other 
groups of girls, all expert divers, to make 
successive dives, each dive higher than the 
preceding one, into the sides of the tanks, 
with finally one girl making a seventy-five- 
foot dive into the middle of the tank from 
the ceiling. 

“T was up against the impossible. You 
must have diving bells (air chambers on 
an upright metal rod, like big, square- 
topped iron umbrellas) sticking up from 
the floor of the tank almost to the surface 
of the water for the girls who are to disap- 
pear under the water and stay there 
throughout most of the scene; but you 
can’t have other girls diving, especially 
from great heights, into all sides and the 
middle of a tank in which there are diving 
bells! The diving girls would all be killed. 
The thing couldn't be done. There wasn't 
any way that—" 

“But you do it in the show, Zipp,” I 
interrupted. “You have girls staying 
under water during most of the scene and 
you have your diving girls at the same 
time plumping into the tank from all sides, 
even from the ceiling.” 

“Of course I do,” he broke in impa- 
tiently, as if achieving the “impossible” 
were all in a day's work. “What I mean 
to say is that, on the face of it, for a long 
time, the thing /ooked impossible. And, 
h-o-l-y m-a-c-k-e-r-e-l! maybe I -didn’t 
sweat before I could hit on a way to do it. 
I worked on the thing almost a week!" 


ATISFYING himself first as to what 

the public wants; there (one gathered 
as Director Burnside talked on) was the 
longest and most difficult stretch of the 
road which always seems to lead him to 
success. Success, at least to the never- 
say-die Zipp, was assured after that first 
stretch of the road had been left behind. 
And yet his habit of success is the result 
of a method wholly unoriginal. He mere- 


ly follows a code that was old to the ants | 


and the bees back in the dim ages of the 
world; he takes a thing worth next to noth- 
ing and makes it better, and then, being 
interested in his job, he does not offer the 


better thing to his “customers” until it is 
his best. 


“ONLY 26—But on the Stage 21 Years” is the title of an article 
next month by Fay Bainter, whose acting in ‘‘East is West’’ has been 
one of the high spots in the last two Broadway theatrical seasons. 
Miss Bainter's story is more than interesting; it is genuinely inspiring. 


“I Found the Way 


to Financial Independence" 


“It is better than a position. T make more 
money than I could in any other way. I 
make new friends every day and have 
established a pleasant, profitable business 
that makes me independent of financial 
worries. I have never been so happy as I 
am now as a World's Star Representative.” 


That is the story told by women in every 
part of the country. Without previous ex- 
jerience they became successful, happy 
business women, with good incomes. v5. 
can do as well as they have done. 


Be a Local Representative for 


World's Star 
Hosiery and Kern Knit 
Underwear 


You can devote all or a part of your time 
to this pleasant, profitable work. You will 
find it easy to sell World's Star goods to 
your friends and neighbors. 

Women everywhere know the exceptional 
quality of World's Star Hosiery and Klean- 
Knit Underwear. They like to make their 
selections right in their own homes. They 
welcome our representatives who save them 
countless tiresome shopping hours. 


Previous Experience Is Not Necessary 
More than 20,000 women have made money as 
World's Star Representatives. Thousands of 
them never had any previous experience, yet 
they were successful right from the first week 
Use Your Spare Time or All Day 
An hour or two a day will enable you to add to 
your present income. We have representatives 
who make $50 a week and more by devoting al! 
their time to the work 
The first order taken nearly always means addi- 
tional orders, because World's Star quality al- 
ways gives such complete satisfaction. 


Write Today! Be Our Exclusive 
Representative in Your Territory 


We tell you just now to start the work, to find 
new customers. With our help you will very 
quecy have a profitable business. You can be 
our only representative in your territory and get 
all the benefit oi our extensive advertising now 
appearing in all the leading women's magazines. 


Write for Our Catalog Today 


It gives full information. 
Send for it now. 


NORLDS STAR 


DEPT. 151 


KNITTING © 
BAY CITY, MICH. "Mg 
In Business Here Twenty-five Years 


C 


Az 


ACFIELD’S METAPAD 


IT SUPPORTS 65» BINDS 


THE. FRONT ARCH 


Instantly Relieves Metatarsal Arch Affections 
Morton Toe, cramping of toes, en- 
larged little toe joints, sole calluses 
and spreading of foot. Worn 
in any Shoe, under or over 
stocking. Any other foot 
troubles? Write 
for full par- 
ticulars. 


C. R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties 
Marbridge Building, Dept. FA., 1328 B'way (at 35th St.), N. Y. 
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Egan Comes Down to Earth | 


(Continued from page 53) 


(he treasurer hesitated. “Oh, thunder! "What on earth would you do then?” 


| With Two Ovens 


Bakes Bread. Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables 
Alt At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 
TheCoal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled, and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens ean be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


"^ Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 175 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces, 


Are the hardest, strongest growing, 
freest blooming roses in America. We 
pel ő wers and our 
prices are right. Ou 
Roses of New Castle," tells how to 
make rose growing & success and 
ves all information that you need. 
ead Tor your copy today—a postal 
will do. 
Heiler Bros Co, Box 350, New Castle, Ind, 


you should have our new 1920 Catalog illustrating the 
prettiest pieces to be embroidered, as well as the new- 
est style sweaters to be knitted, now being displayed 
in the Foremost Art Shops in New York City. Send 


10c which we will refund on your first purchase. 


ORICINATORS OF 
TENER 
x 


ART EMBROIDERY 


There's no sense in letting you go it blind. 
We'll settle down to an even keel in time, 
I suppose, but just now there's a big wran- 
gle over policies. You're a Henderson 
man, and—" 

“T am, am I?" 

Hoyt stared. “Well, aren't you? PI 
grant it would have looked more logical if 
you were Kent’s, but—” 

“Where does Kent fit into this?” 

Hoyt’s stare was prolonged. “Fit? My 
lord! He's one of the chief stockholders. 
He isn't a director, himself, but he's got a 
majority on the board, or close to it. As 


| a matter of fact, I guess I’m the only in- 


dependent there is. Richards and Luke 
are the principal henchmen for Kent— 
thev're the ones that'll bother you.” 
Egan grimaced. “So I'm going under fire 
because I'm a Henderson man, am 1?” 
“That’s about the size of it. It’s not 
simply to discredit you, 1t's to show Hen- 
derson chat he's got to let Luke and Rich- 
ards pick their own men. It’s nothing to 
me, one way or the other. But I'm sort of 
sympathetic with Henderson on this, be- 
cause it seems to me he's got the best 
judgment. I think it'll help the company 
if you make a good showing. Remember, 
they're all executives—not one of 'em 
knows the air. It's a wonderful chance to 
say exactly what you think. Pd go żo it.” 


XIX 
FR9M the head of the long table in the 


banquet room, Henderson beckoned. 
"Here's Mr. Egan now, gentlemen," he 
said. “Sit down, Mr. Egan. Any ques- 
tions anybody has to ask him—” He ges- 
tured his unconcern, and began to pare 
the end from a long cigar. 

For a moment or two the room was 
silent. Eyes had left off staring at Egan, 
yencils were tracing aimless designs on 
blocks of paper, one or two men were 
mumbling in undertones. Egan began, 
unwillingly, to feel like a defendant. 

“Well?” said Henderson. 

Luke, the president of the company, 
assumed the manner of a schoolmaster. 
“Suppose you were in absolute power over 
this company, Mr. Egan, what type of 
airplanes would you buy? Knowing what 
we purpose to do—what type would you 
buy? ‘And why?” 

The room was very quiet. Egan cleared 
his throat. Never had he felt so young, 
so insignificant, as in the presence of these 
men who were waiting for him to speak. 
Automatically he contrasted this strong 
directorate with what would have been 
the board of his own company, if he had 
ever launched it. Perkins, Adams and 
himself. Egan blushed for his own arro- 
ance. To think that he should have 
Enee himself capable of a task which 
these men thought worth conferences like 
this. What prestige would he have had? 
What support? 

“I wouldn't buy any airplanes," he 
said. Instantly, he sensed that Hender- 
son had turned his head and was studying 
him between puffs of his cigar. 


“Buy dirgibles,” said Egan. 

There was a rustle and stir among the 
board Men glanced at each other. One 
laughed outright. Richards, the an- 
nounced sponsor of the company, rested 
his elbows on the table. 

“Didn’t you plan to start a company of 
your own with airplanes?" 

Egan reddened. 

"Yes, indeed; but that was different. I 
couldn't finance even one dirigible. And 
I could have flown an airplane myself, and 
kept costs down. But the fact remains 
that the dirigible is the weight carrier, and 
the airplane is for high speed for short 
hauls. It’s the difference between a motor 
truck and a touring car." He had an im- 
pression that both Hoyt and Henderson 
were very much amused. 

"Ever fly one?" 

“No, sir." 

"Ever travel in one?” 

“No, sir." 

Johansen, a mild-eyed dreamer who 
had been gazing at the ceiling with the 
ecstatic expression of one who is being 
comfortably shaved, cast in an observa- 
tion. "Why didn't this country use them 
in the war, then? I always understood 
that Germany’s program of dirigibles 
failed.” 

"We were slow in getting into produc- 
tion, sir. And the failure of the Hun 
blimps was due to England, not the blimps 
themselves." 

The president moved slightly. “Haven’t 
you any reasons to give us?" 

"Certainly. ... In the first place, an 
airplane has got to travel at aigh speed to 
be safe. It also has to fly high to he safe. 
Even so, in case of trouble, the landing is 
the dangerous part. But a dirigible can 
fly just as safely at a hundred feet as it 
can at ten thousand. And it «an repair 
engine troubles in the air, if it wants to. 
Therefore, it can fly safely over rough 
country where an airplane wouldn't dare 
to. And it stays level naturally, so that 
night flying or a fog doesn't lotes it. 
"There's room to walk around in a rigid 
dirigible. It's more comfortable for pas- 
sengers, and as far as freight is con- 
cerned—” 

"How much weight can they carry, Mr. 
Egan?" 

"Why, a rigid dirigible that makes sev- 
enty or seventy-five miles an hour could 
carry thirty or thirty-five tons." 


THE board, to a man, sat up. 
“They must depreciate fast.” 
“On the contrary: you can leave them 
outdoors for months at a time.” 
“In a high wind how do you keep them? 
When they’re on the ground, I mean?” 
“You moor them to big masts.” 
“Not use hangars?” 
T "Only for long repairs. You save time 
“aé the gas inflammable?” 
“Helium isn’t,” said Johansen for Egan. 
“What’s the cost?” 
“I don’t know; but I do know that two 
dirigibles flying around our loop, no mat- 
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© How Dr. Frank Crane Inspired 


HE other day was 
| the third time that 
I have heard myself 
referred to as a self-made 
man. | admit it has made 
me feel a little proud. 
While in a way I suppose I 
do merit that reference, 
still I know 
that it is not 
wholly accur- 
ate. For the 
first time I have 
decided to tell 
the little secret I have long kept to myself—to 
give credit in print to the man who inspired 
me to become what a few of my friends are 
good enough to call a self-made man. First 
I will go back five years. 


At that time I held a comfortable position 
in a small but growing business, and managed 
to support my wife and child on a small 
salary. | had hopes of becoming the office 
manager some day, but it was a big stretch 
for my imagination. And here | am today— 
but that is getting ahead of my story. 


One day I heard that the office manager 
had resigned. I was not long confirming the 
rumor, for I felt that at last my opportunity 
had arrived. I expected any minute to be told 
to take the place. Several days passed, and 
the anticipaved order did not come. Instead 
a new man was brought in from the outside a 
week later, and I confess I felt resentment in 
being called upon to help install him in the 
position that | felt should have been mine. 


At first I felt like throwing up my job. I was 
bitter at the injustice of the thing. Why did the 
firm have to go outside of the organization to get a 
new man when I could have filled the position? I 
felt I had a just grievance, so I went straight into 
the front office and asked frankly why I had been 
overlooked. 


That interview was something of a shock to me, 
because I learned that | had not even been con- 
sidered for the position. I was told in all friend- 
liness that I was standing still. To use the exact 
words: “Hitched to a post," and when I countered 
in self-defense that I knew the business thoroughly, 
I was told "Yes, you know all the details of the 
business, and it would be hard on that acccunt to 
replace you, but you are not growing with the busi- 
ness. It is not 
cause you are lacking 
ability or willing- 
ness to work, but you 
don't seem to think 
above your work or 
outside of your de- 
partment, and an ex- 
ecutive must have a 
broader viewpoint. 
He must be able to 
think clearly and de- 
cide constructively.” 

hat most uncom- 
fortable five minutes’ 
interview was 
with a lot of helpful 
suggestions, but the 
only other important 
thing which I remem- 
ber was the parting 
shot: 


“Learn the Secret of 
Right Thinking and 
Cultivate the Habit.” 


I needed just that 
sort of a jolt to set 
me on the right track. 
But I was puzzled to 
know how I could 
cultivate the habit 
of right thinking. 
How could I get the 
bigger, broader view- 

oint? But that came 
ater. 


A Few Titles from the 
Collection of 400 FOUR- 
MINUTE ESSAYS 


Life as a Business Proposi- 


tion. 
The Unconquerable. 
Mine Own Will Come to Me. 
Self-Starters. 
America’s Coming of Age. 
Fool’s Gold. 
Around the Corner. 
The Fat Man. 
For Lovers to Read. 
From the Chin Up. 


Friend Bed. : 
The Prayer of the Outside 


Sheep. 

ldéenees, the Mother of 
Progress. 

The Great Silences. 

Green Fire. 

The Healing Power of House- 

ing. 

The Art of Making Mistakes. 

The Watch, the Clock, and the 
Drum. 

If 1 Were God. 

LAW 

The Sunny Side of the Hill. 

How to Go to Sleep. 

The March of the Shadows. 


The Little God of Happy 
Endings. 


By Donald Walker 


_I began to study men who held important posi- 
tions. | discovered that without exception they 
were men of broad vision. 


I familiarized myself with the opinions of authori- 
ties. I listened to speeches of men notable in poli- 
tics and business. They all seemed to have the 
thing I wanted, but somehow I could not grasp how 
they got it. 


Then one day I discovered Dr. Frank Crane. I 
made his acquaintance through one of the leadin 
magazines and later learned that he contribut 
daily a FOUR-MINUTE ESSAY to some sixty 
metropolitan newspapers in the United States and 
Canada. an reading him religiously, and he 
soon gave me the key I needed and the rest was 
easy. Since then there has hardly been a day that 
I have not read one of Dr. Crane's FOUR-MINUTE 
ESSAYS. And, that is not all, my wife reads and 
enjoys Dr. Crane just as much as I do. 


I read Dr. Crane for a mental tonic. He stimu- 
lated and inspired me. His swift, keen penetration; 
his clear and logical -nalysis; his understandable 
conclusions were a revelation to me. I particularly 
liked the way he tackled every-day problems and 
questions. is optimism put me in good humor, 
and his kindliness solaced and soothed me. He 
saw things in a big, clear, straightforward way and 
his knowledge opened wide the door to me to the 
great minds of all ages. 


It was Dr. Crane who helped me to become what 
I am. Without his help I might have climbed a 
little way up the ladder, but to my present position 
NEVER. ost all the good things life has given 
me these last five years | can trace back directly 
to his inspirational influence. 

He taught me how to think RIGHT. He helped 
me to use more forceful English. He helped me to 
win poise, self-control, determination, concentra- 
tion, and will power. He made me more efficient 
in my business. And so I could go on giving tribute 
to the great good Dr. Crane has done 5 me. And, 
what is still more, I have met a lot of big men in the 
past five years who feel just as I do about Dr. Crane. 


As I look back now to the time when the office 
managership seemed to me the pinnacle of success, 
I realize how tremendously Dr. Crane has widened 
my horizon; how infinitely more difficult success 
would have been without lis help, and I am glad 
of this opportunity of publicly thanking Dr. Crane 
for what o has done for me. 


Thousands of men and women throughout the 
country will hail the following announcement with 
joy—popular demand has prevailed upon Dr. Frank Crane 
to put his Four-Minute Essays into book form. 

Every day ten million of the keenest minds in 
the country read Dr. Crane for a mental tonic. 
Fifty of the leading newspapers in the United States 
and Canada carry his daily contributions. He is a 
great exponent of the R L AMERICAN philoso- 
phy. is is a message for the multitude. 

He speaks forcibly yet sim ly. His thoughts are 
packed with inspiration and brisk “American op- 
timism. Wit and wisdom flow from his pen, and 
humanism tempers every phrase. His message is 
like a breath of fresh air that is as good for the 
brain as a walk in the open is good for the body. 


ize 10 Volum 
S 4 Co e 


My Newly Won Prosperity 


. . 


He tackles the everyday problems of everyday 
people with his constructive and penetrating in- 
tellect. He goes straight to the heart of the sub- 
ject and his conclusions are helpful. He says things 
swiftly and strongly, and men understand him. 
He inspires humanity to nobler and better things 
through his uplifting principles of human philosophy. 

From President Wilson to the man in mill and 
factory, from the college professor to the cowboy 
on the Arizona ranch, all Americans look for what 
Dr. Crane has to say. e talks plain, ordinary 
United States common sense, always in g umor 
and optimism, and often with wit. 


Ten handy-size, well bound volumes — 400 
FOUR-MINUTE ESSAYS on vital, human sub- 
jects. Four hundred masterpieces by the author 
who made the essay popular. Sixteen hundred 
pages printed in clear, bold, easy reading type. 
ONLY a limited number of sets to be distributed at this 
time at this special low price for the purpose of introducing 
Dr. Crane's new publication. 


The Democracy Magazine 


a monthly non-partisan magazine of opinion, is in 
response to a popular demand for his best things in 
more permanent form than the newspaper affords. 


The subscription price of this magazine is $2.00 
per year; 20 cents per copy. (See special combina- 
tion one in the convenient coupon down in the 
corner. 


Carry one of these Dr. Crane volumes to work 
with you. Read it on the train or the car. Keep one 
on your bedside table and read a FOUR-MI E 
masterpiece the last thing before you switch off the 
light. You will be inspired to nobler and better 
things. You will be freshened for the day's work 
and soothed before you drop off to sleep. 

Right thinking is irresistible power. 
woman can cultivate the habit. 
the way. 


Any man or 
Dr. Crane points 


Why Immediate Action Is 
Necessary —Send Coupon Today 


Only a limited number of unbound sets of the 
first edition remain in the bindery. The printin 
of the second edition of the Crane FOUR-MIN- 
UTE ESSAYS was nearly completed when it was 
held up by the printers’ strike. We know they 
will have to be sold for more than the present low 
price, so only a limited number of these ten-volume 
sets of Dr. Crane's FOUR-MINUTE ESSAYS are 
available NOW at this special price. 


Send No Money Now 


Make sure of getting this ten-volume set of FOUR- 
MINUTE ESSAYS and a year's subscription for 
Dr. Crane's Magazine by sending in 
NOW. No money necessary. ead 
and act promptly. 


our order 
the coupon, 


upon 


=- -= = —CLIP AND MAIL NO 


. 
! 
1 DEMOCRACY, Dept. 63, 56 W. 45th St, New York 
Please reserve a set of Dr. Crane's FOUR-MINUTE 
l ESSAYS for me. Notify me when books are ready for 
delivery and I will send you $1.00 upon receipt of which 
a | you are to send the books prepaid subject to 5 days’ ex- 
I 


amination. If not satisfactory the books are to be re- 
turned at your expense and my remittance is to be 
refunded. If I keep the books I will send $1.00 per month 
for the succeeding six months of which $2.00 is for the 
DEMOCRACY Magazine for one year. 

Remember, send no money with this coupon. 
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Brunswick Again 
Brings a New Idea 
to Music Lovers 


First came The Ultona which intro- 
duced an all-record phonograph. Then 
the Brunswick Tone Amplifier which 
brought better tone. NOW Brunswick 
Records, interpreted by great directors. 


In all the history of phonographic art 
there are no chapters more interesting 
than those allotted to Brunswick. 

It rested with this old-time house 
to introduce the Brunswick Method of 
Reproduction and the advancements it 
provides. . 

For years phonographic music had seemed 
to reach its heights. But people have found 
that in The Brunswick old standards must be 
forgotten. 


Rare Tones 
-Ever Present 


Experts in acous- 
tics have long 
agreed that better 
reproduction could The lo SS 
come only with a Amplifier 
new-type repro- 
ducer and a different way of amplifying the sound 
waves. That was the urge which made the House 
of Brunswick discover the Ultona and the Bruns- 
wick Tone Amplifier. 

Of the major phonographs, The Brunswick 
was the first to play all records correctly. This 
is accomplished by the Ultona, a simple, multi- 
record reproducer which presents to each make of 
record, at the turn of the hand, the proper dia- 
phragm and needle. This was a tremendous step 
forward. 

Then came the -Brunswick Tone Amplifier— 
built entirely of wood, like a violin. We avoid 


PHONOGRAPHS 


The Uitona 


the use of metal which, having no elasticity, pre- 
vents the sound waves from expanding properly. 
Thus, we overcame old-time harshness. 

With these two inventions the Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction brings a phonograph 
the like of which cannot be equaled in versatility 
nor tone. All we ask to prove it is that you hear 
The Brunswick. Compare it with others. Your 
own ear will decide. 


And NOW Brunswick Records 


We are introducing, after years of prepara- 
tion, Brunswick Discs. 
They, too, are unlike 
any you have known 
before. They bring a 
new principle in pho- 
nographic recording. 
Each is interpreted by 
a noted director. Thus, 
we unite the talent of the 
artist with the genius 
of the composer. This 
is a step which you will 
appreciate once you make comparisons. 

Brunswick Phonographs and Brunswick Rec- 
ords are found throughout the country at leading 
dealers. 


Brunswick Records 


AND RECORDS 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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ter what they cost, would show more profit 
than ten or twenty or fifty airplanes. You 
could slash your rates all to nothing, too. 
And even at the slower speed, you'd save 
half a day between here and Chicago on 
passenger business, and three or four days 
to a week on freight." He ventured now 
to glance toward Henderson. The chair- 
man's face was ironed smooth of any ex- 
pression, but in his eyes there was a pre- 
clous light. 

“If you'd ever taken the trouble," said 
Henderson, “‘any of vou—" He got more 
emphasis by stopping than if he had fin- 
ished the sentence. 

“Of course," remarked Hoyt, "we've 
contracted for a few planes alreadv, but 
we could investigate. ... Perhaps we 
could manage a double service. Planes 
for fast, daily trafic, and dirigibles for 
freight." 


(GAN, isolated, caught snatches of 

dialogue between directors. 

“Lord, man, on a tonnage basis! Sup- 
pose he's right, why—" 

"Say even thirty tons. Against our esti- 
mate of a ton anda half!" 

“The cost's what bothers me.” 

“You could afford to carry freight for 
an eighth of a cent per pound per mile. A 
hundred pounds to Chicago; a hundred 
he an eighth-cent times four hun- 

red— 

“That’s about four dollars. Delivered, 
with stops, in a day.” 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars for one 


trip! At rates that make the railroad look 
sick!” 


“Well, what do the darned things 
cost?” 

“I suppose we'd need three: two on 
schedule, and one reserve—"  . 


“It means gas plants. I’m afraid of it.” 

Henderson rapped on the table. ‘‘Some- 
one move to appoint a committee to re- 
port on this at the next meeting?" The 
conversation settled down to a desultory 
whispering. 

Richards addressed the Chair without 
looking at it. Move the Chair appoint a 
committee of three directors to investi- 
gate and report next meeting." 

"Second the motion." 

"Movéd and seconded—any objec- 
ton?" Henderson sat up. "Committee 
will be appointed presently. Next busi- 
ness, election of two directors. According 
to constitution, the stockholders having 


failed to elect a full board, the directors | 


are authorized to fill the vacancies. Di- 
rectors must be stockholders. Any nomi- 
nations? . .. That's all, Mr. Egan. Thank 
you very much." Egan rose and went out 
to the little anteroom, where he had left 
his hat. 

"[ nominate G. W. Kent.” 

"Second!" 

"Here! Henderson) S-hh! Egan isn't 
out vet. He's—" 

“T nominate Edward W. Macklin.” 

"Second!" 

Egan closed the door with a bang, but 
the voices of the board pursued him 
through the thin partitions. 

Hoye’ S voice. 
Egan.” 

“I object to that! 

“Not a stockholder!” 

“Second the nomination.” 

Egan waiting for the elevator, was 

stunned. 


[ELI 


“I nominate Bronson | 


So people said when I first started in 1891. 
But now, after over twenty-five years of 
steady growth, I have far more students 
than were ever before taught by one 
man. I make them skilled players of 
the piano or organ in quarter the usual 
time at quarter the usual cost. 


'To persons who have not previously 
heard of my method, this may seem a 
pretty bold statement, But I will gladly 
convince you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my graduates in 
any part of the world. "There isn't a state 
in the Union that doesn't contain a score 
or more skilled players of the piano or 
organ who obtained their entire training 
from me by mail, 

Investigate by writ- 
ing for my 64-page 
free booklet, “How 
to Learn Piano or 
Organ." 

My way of teach- 
ing piano or organ is 
entirely different from 
all others, Out of 
every four hours of 
study, one hour is 
spent entirely away 
from the key board— 
learning something 
about Harmony and 
The Laws of Music. 


This is an awful shock to 
most teachers of the “old 
school,” who still think 
that ‘learning piano is 
solely a problem of “finger 
gymnastics." When you 
do go to the keyboard, you 
accomplish twice as much, 
because you understand 
what you are doing. Within 
four lessons I enable you 
toplay an interesting piece 
not only in the original 
key, but in all other keys 
ns well. 

I make use of every 
possible scientific help— 
many of which are en- 
tirely unknown to the 
nverage teacher. My pat- 
ented invention, the COL- 
OROTONE, sweeps away 

laying difficulties that 
iive troubled students 
for generations. By its 
use, Transr osition—usu- 
ally a “pi ht-mare" to 
students--b.comes cas; 
and fascinating. Wit 
my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important 
and exclusive invention, 

UINN-DEX. uinn- 
Dex is a simple, hand- 
operated moving picture 
device, which enables 
you to see, right before 
your eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the 
keyboard. You actually 
see the fingers more. In- 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conserva- 
tory of Music 


Studio B 3, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


FOR 
THESE 


SEND 


with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 


Plans, 

West Coast Bungalows'" 
60 Plans, $1.8 to $4,—$1 
Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 

EXTRÀ- *'Little Bungalows," 40 Plans, $750 to $3,000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied 


| E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 314 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 


BUNGALOW BOOKS. 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now | 


I Teach Piano 
A Funny Way 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous 
sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the St. 


Louis Exposition 


stead of having to reproduce your teacher's finger 
movements from MEMORY which cannot be 
always accurate—you have the correct models betore 
you during every minute of practice. The COLOR- 
OTONE and QUINN-DEX save you months and 
years of wasted effort. They can be obtained only 
from me and there is nothing else anywhere even 
remotely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by all other 
methods have quickly and easily attained success 
when studying with me. In all essential ways you 
are in closer touch with me than if you were study- 
ing by the oral method—yet my lessons cost you 
only 43 cents each—and the ey include all the many 
recent developments in scientific teaching. For the 
student of moderate means, this method of studying 
is far superior to all others; and even for the wealthi- 
est student, therc is nothing better at any price. 

You may be certain that your progress is at all 
times in accord with the best musical thought of 
the present day, and this makes all the difference 
in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians, 
who would not recommend. any Course but the best. 
It is for beginners. or experienced players, old or 
young. You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you 
wish. All necessary music 18 supplied without extra 
charge. A diploma i is granted. Write today, with- 
out cost or obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 


“How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 


T-— —FREE BOOK COUPON— —— 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, STUDIO B 3 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free booklet, "How to Learn Piano or Organ," and 


full particulars of your Course and special reduced 
Tuition offer. 


| Address 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet, Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen zogging facial muscles—all through fol- 
ng c i 
No drugs, nobíg expense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hinte—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 47, 624 So. Michigan Ave, Ch , Minois 
A Branch of Susanna Cocroft'« k 
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xir simple directions. Thousands have done 
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On. how sweet and clean is 
the hair — what a delicate 
fragrance lingers — how 
invigorated is the scalp, 
all the dullness and fatigue 
gone — and what a sense 
of comfort and restfulness 
throughout — for there is no 
soap so satisfying for a 
shampoo as the pure. hy- 
fienic 


ced AP RUSE cour 


Golden Transparent 


T is well known that most women dislike to shampoo their own hair. 
With ordinary soaps it is such a task to work up a lather, while it is 
even harder to rinse the sticky, greasy undissolved soap from the hair. 

And the free caustics in many cheap soaps and shampoo powders bite into 
the scalp and injure the hair. ^ 


But a shampoo with JAP ROSE — the golden transparent soap 
—is ease and luxury itself. Just moisten the hair and scalp and dip the 
pure, golden transparent cake in the water. Then just a very little rub- 
bing, and almost instantly, thousands of pure, pearly bubbles cleanse 
hygienically every strand of the hair—every pore of the skin. The oil and 
dust and dirt are cut out and removed as by magic, without the slightest 
injury to the hair or scalp. After that, a dash or two of water, and the 
hair is left perfectly clean, and healthy and fluffy. 


For, even in cold, hard water JAP ROSE soap is quickly and abso- 
lutely soluble, There being no sediment, the bubbles are easily and 
completely washed away. 


Made of pure oils of the finest grade and chemically pure glycerine, 
all scientifically blended by experts, JAP ROSE soap is not only pleas- 
ant and easy to use, but is also healing and beneficial to the hair and skin. 


Try a shampoo with JAP ROSE soap Today 


Roses in the cheeks, fluffiness in the hair, fragrant 
cleanliness everywhere — that's JAP ROSE 


You’ll Like It! 


An unusual calue 
at two cakes for a quarter. 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., CHICAGO 


GoldenTra 


[ear my Py 


By Mail in Ten Weeks 


Attractive positions now open for 
men, women and boys (ages 15 to 45). Salaries 
for beginners avcrage $225 a month. Steady 
advancement up to $350. Opportunity to 
travel or locate in land radio offices. We train 


FOR THE NATION'S HOMES 
—for 20 years the choice of 
particular home builders— 
with Keith’s Magazine— 
| (full of helpful ideas and a 
j lending authority on home- 
building) will help you to 
plan your home right. New 
set of 10 plan books includes 
3 of bungalows, 4 of cot- 


you by mal in ten MM and C idee posi- tages, 3 of 2-etory houses — 32 latest designs in each. 
ions to those who quahty. © previous ex- s Your choice of 3 plan books and 8 
perience necessary. First correspondence radio Big $2 Offer home-building ‘tan bees of Keith's 


"| tell you he's not a stockholder! 
You—" Fy 

Henderson’s voice, very clear: “The 
secretary will kindly inform the board 
whether or not Mr. Egan 1s a stockholder 
—and if so, when he became one.” 

The secretary’s voice, drawling: “ Bron- 
son Egan... one share . . . certificate g6A 
... transferred by Martin Henderson. 
Transfer recorded on the books Novem- 
ber 3d." 

November 3d was to-day. 

The final edition of the ‘Times’? an- 
nounced that G. Willoughby Kent and 
Bronson Egan had been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Air Traffic Com- 
pany, and that Richards, Hoyt and Egan 
were a committee to investigate and re- 
port on the feasibility of dirigibles. 

To Kent, the announcement was signif- 
icant. To Egan, it brought fresh bewil- 
derment, and a fresh realization of the 
fact that he should have to work sixteen 
hours a day to justify his position and his 
salary. To Eddie Macklin, it meant 
everything. 

XX 

HERE were two destinations toward 

which Egan, with equal loyalty to his 
employers, might have traveled. It was 
merely necessary that someone from the 
home office hasten to both Cincinnati and 
Dayton to organize the fields; Egan could 
go in one direction and send Adams in the 
other. But from the moment that the 
necessity of travel became apparent, Egan 
knew that he should himself go to Day- 
ton. He told himself that Dayton was at 
least one degree more important, for this 
matter, than Cincinnati. He even decided 
to go to Dayton on Sunday morning, in 
order to insure a fine early start the fol- 
lowing day. 

Martha was at home. Indeed, she was 
“at home" in more than one sense. 

“Why, what a surprise!" she cried, giv- 
ing him both hands. “Do come in! I al- 
ways did want you to meet my friends, 
and now you're here, we're all together." 

Her pleasure was unmistakable; but 
Egan's mood, after one single second of 
exaltation, had taken a sudden drop. He 
had no justification for resenting the pres- 
ence of other young men, but he did. The 
sight of half a dozen of them in the living- 
room made him worse, and even an equal 
balance of femininity consoled him not at 
all. It was no satisfaction to him to gaze 
at Martha from afar, or to talk to her with 
twenty-four other ears tuned to his con- 
versation—he wanted her to himself. 

His morose thoughts of an early de- 
poue were checked by the arrival ot 

artin Henderson, who came in beaming. 
Whatever his repute in Plainfield, Hender- 
son seemed to attract plenty of honor in 
his own country. He was evidently a 
great favorite. . . 

He greeted Egan with the most cordial 
of welcomes, but Egan was merely em- 
barrassed, and hinted at company busi- 
ness to be accomplished before nightfall. 
It appeared, however, that Sunday-night 
supper, with everyone supposed to lend a 
hand, was already under way. Presently, 
without quite understanding how he got 
there, Egan was in the kitchen, with a hig 
checked apron over him, slicing cheese for 


school in America. Wireless instrumenta sent —$2 (check $2.10», or entire set of 10 plan books and 12 : rarebits, and making a very inefficient job 


tostudents. Send postal for Free Book ““Wire- home-building numbers of Keith's—all for $4.00 (check 
less the Opportunity of Today." National Radio $4.10). Keith s on newsstands, 25e. 
Institute, Dept. 159. 14th and U Sts., Washingtea, D. C. Keith Corporation, 332 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis 


of it. There were only three other people 
in the kitchen—two girls and a man. 
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Teaching the Army 
to Coronatype 


HIS official photograph shows part of a 
class of sixty non-commissioned officers 
ere Tee - at Camp Alfred Vail, N. J., being trained to 
coronatype their army paperwork with mili- 
tary precision and accuracy. 


'The confidence placed in Corona by the United 
States Army, born of recent experience with this 
little machine under condition of a severity never 
before met by any typewriter, is well attested by the 
fact that coronatyping has become part of the standard 
instruction for company clerks. 

Aside from its convenience and portability, Corona's 
record for absolute dep ndability is largely responsible 
for its rapidly increasing use. Corona appears more 
and more frequently in the modern office, in the 
quiet and comfort of home, and, folded into its con- 
venient carrying case, as the companion and confi- 
dential secretary of the traveler. For business or 
personal correspondence, for reports, manuscripts, 
memoranda, you will find Corona invaluable what- 
ever and whenever you write. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
GROTON, NEW YORK 


Consult your telephone book for address 


C of local Corona agency. ^ 


The Personal "Writing Mach ine 


-fold itup-take it with you-typewrite anywhere 


$50 


with carrying case. 
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Why they stick to 
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Part of the battery of Comptomete 
largest Manufacturers of Leather 
Mfe. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Payrolls, Statistical Reports, 


“ World’ s 


rs used by the 
elting," The Gratont2 Knight 
for Figuring Costs, Estimates, 
Adding in Ledger Dept. ^ etc. 


If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant, it's 
not a Comptometer 


the Comptometer 


Quality and Service are Standards applied by Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Co., to the belting and other products made in 
their factories—high quality of product and helpful service to 
the users of it. 


Naturally they apply the same test to the goods they buy. 


Years ago they began buying Comptometers. Today they 
own and use over 50 Controlled-key Comptometers—21 of 
which appear in the above illustration. 


The fact that after years of experience they bank on the 
Comptometer is in itself acceptable evidence of satisfactory 
results. 


But Mr. F. E. Barth, General Office Manager, emphasizes 
it by saying: 


“The high speed production, combined with the splendid 
accuracy of results obtained from the Comptometer, must 
be so generally known today as to hardly require comment. 
For years we havz used Comptometers in all divisions of 
our office, and find that they are easy to operate, work 
smoothly, and ‘stand up’ wonderfully well.” 


Comptometer Service 


There is nothing perfunctory about Comptometer service. It 
has a definite meaning and value to every Comptometer user. 
Its purpose is to help every Comptometer owner to utilize to 
the fullest extent the almost limitless capacity of the machine 


in speed and range of application. 
Mr. Barth observes: 

“In these days Service is an essential part of every modern 
business. Instead of being considered unusual it is ex- 
Dres by customers. But the service rendered by Felt & 

arrant is out of the ordinary. During the trying times 
of the last two years when help was changing constantly, 
when statistical reports had to be gotten out over nig 1, 
Comptometer service helped us through many tight pinches.” 


Specifically, the kind of service Mr. Barth refers to includes? 


Furnishing operators to Comptometer users without 
charge. 


Training clerks in their own office without charge. 
"Taking care of needed repairs at moderate cost. 
~ Furnishing loan machines during repairs without cost. 


Analyzing your particular kind of figure work and sug- 
gesting short cuts when desired. 


Quality and service 


These outstanding features—Comptometer quality and serv- 
ice—which has produced such gratifying results in the 
G. & K. offices—and in thousands of others all over the world 
—will serve you in like manner. 

Test it out for yourself. Invite a Comptometer man to 


demonstrate it on your own work in your own office. No 
commitment on your part. 


Touching this feature, 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1700 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Egan Comes Down to Earth, by Hon wonTHuy HALL 


Martha, nodding toward the pair who 
were announcing that they purposed to 
go out to ransack the ice box, and could 
do it unaided, had just whispered to him, 
"They're engaged!” She had leaned close 
to him to whisper, and her hair had 
brushed his sheet. 


ESAN went on stolidly, although it was | |: 


sheer luck that he didn't slice his fin- 

gers. It was his first experience, since his 
undergraduate days, in this amateur sort 
of domesticity which has so many fatal 
endings. He thought that Martha had 
never appeared more adorable. 

“Mary doesn't care much for this sort 
of thing," he said, absently. 

“Oh! Why, I don't really know 
whether she do or not." 

After a pause: “ You like it, don't you?" 


* We've always done it Sunday nights." | 


“No cook—or anything?" 

*Mercy, no! What do we want a cook 
for?" 

Egan slashed viciously. “That’s so." 

“et me take what you've got. . . . I al- 
oe make a cream gravy first; it keeps 
it from being stringy.” 

Egan followed her to the range. His 
brain mechanically occupied itself with 
the salary of a cook; if such a person could 
be dispensed with the saving would buy a 
tin car. But a Director of Flying Opera- 
tions might conceivably afford car and 
cook both; that is, if he continued to work 
like a dog, and earn his salary. 

“Pm awfully glad you made me take 
that job,” he said. “For a lot of reasons 
—and one of ’em is that it's taught me 
how much I didn't know." 

Martha, flushed from her propinquity 
to the stove, looked up and laughed. "I 
didn't know I made you." 

“Well... you did....One way and 
another, you've pretty nearly managed 
my life for me since I came back." 

She laughed again. “Well, if I have, I 
hope you like the way I’ve done it.” 

‘I almost do,” said Egan gravely. “Al- 
most.” Here their eyes met, and both of 
them moved imperceptibly backward. 

They watched the stove a moment. 
Egan knew that his restraint was limited. 
“T always wanted to tell you something,” 
she said, "about my father. Perhaps you 
wouldn’t guess it, but he’s one of the most 
sensitive men in the world. He knew you 
didn’t like him....It’s meant more to 
him to have you go with his company than 
it has to you. While you’re here, I do wish 
you could manage to be convinced.” 

sies res i 

“Everything. You're going to stay wit 
us, of plas while ii as Oh, Bron- 
son! It’s boiling!” She snatched franti- 
cally, burned her fingers, not quite enough 
to precipitate a climax, and Egan, snatch- 
ing to help her, burned his so briskly that 
for the space of several minutes he lived 
wholly in the immediate present. After 
that, now that the engaged couple had re- 
turned, empty-handed, he had leisure to 
be inspired by the recollection that she 
had called him “Bronson.” In spite of 
their mutual comprehensions, it was the 
first time. For the remainder of the eve- 
ning, although he hadn’t another word with 
her in private and for the most part sat 
separated from her by a dozen feet, he 
felt as near to her as though they had em- 
braced. 

He also felt like a polygamist. 


The Human Side of Service 


More than a year has passed since 
the signing of the Armistice, yet all 
the world still feels the effects of 
the War. The Telephone Company 


is no exception. 


More than 20,000 Bell telephone 
employees went to war; some of 
them never returned. For eighteen 
months we were shut off from prac- 
tically all supplies. 


Wars demands took our em- 
ployees and our materials, at the 
same time requiring increased serv- 
ice. 


Some districts suffered. In many 
places the old, high standard of 


service has been restored. 


One System 


In every place efforts at restora- 
tion are unremitting. The loyalty 
of employees who have stayed at 
their tasks and the fine spirit of 
new employees deserve public ap- 
preciation. 


They have worked at a disad- 
vantage but they have never fal- 
tered, for they know their impor- 
tance to both the commercial and 
social life of the country. 


These two hundred thousand 
workers are just as human as the 
rest of us. They respond to kindly. 
considerate treatment and are wor- 
thy of adequate remuneration. And 
the reward should always be in 
keeping with the service desired. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


QUGH ONR 


A United States Department of Agriculture bul- 


letin says: “The best bait usually is f 
kind that the rats and mice do not get in the 


vicinity. The bait should be kept fresh and at- § 


tractive and the kind changed when necessary. 


"Rough on Rats" mixes with any food. Itrids § 
premises of pests—quickly, thoroughly cheaply. 3 
ats à 


Get it at drug and general stores. "Ending 
and Mice,” our booklet, sent free; WRITE. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist 


of a § 


Jersey City, N. J. 1 


You Can Earn 


20 MONTH 


with | his 
NEW MACHINE 


Make 3,000 a year and 
more to start. You need no ex» 
perience. Open a Tire Repair 
Shop with Haywood Equipment. Let the money 
roll in. Business grows fast. You're soon a real 
manufacturer. Every auto sold means more tires 
to mend. Demand for your work 
A ahead of supply. 

a SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 

7 This gives all the facts. Tells how 
to start. How to succeed. A valu- 
| able guide to riches and wealth. 
Write today. A postal will do. Get 
your FREE copy. 

H HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANT 

ij] 1258 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Six Brown Brothers The highest paid musical act of today. 


Nearly every member of the Six Brown Brothers, 
Tommie Brown’s Clown Band, Tommie Brown’s Musi- 
cal Review and Tommie Brown’s Highlanders USE 
BUESCHER INSTRUMENTS. ASK THEM. 


Buescher True Tone 
Easy to Play 


Saxophones Easy to Pay 


A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone opens the way for you to 
double your income, double your opportunities and double your 
pny and pleasure. It is easy for the beginner—you can 

earn to play the scale in one hour's practice and take your place 
in the band within 90 days. Practice is a pleasure rather than 
an effort. A clarinet player can make the change almost at once. 

Buescher is the oldest maker of Saxophones and makes more 
of Thee instruments than the combined products of all the other manu- 

actorers. 


Get This Free Saxophone Book 


It tells you what each Saxophone is best adapted for, when to use singly, 
in quartettes, sextettes, octettes, or in regular band or full Saxophone 
Band. Tells how to transpose for cello parts in orchestra, and famil- 
iarizes you with many facts you would like to know, whether you are a 
beginner, amateur or professional, It illustrates and describes the virtues 


RUDY WIEDOEFT s 
“The Saxophone Wizard" 
Wiedoeft's True-Tone Sax- 
ophone started him on the 
road to success. He can 
now name hisown pricesfor 
engagements he accepta. 


of each model of the Saxophone Family from Bb and Eb Soprano Saxophone to Contra Bass. Ask 


for your copy. 


Buescher-Grand Cornets and 


Trombones 


With all its wonderful volume, the Buescher-Grand Cornet is exceptionally soy to blow, requiring 


so little exertion to start the tones, or to keep them sounding, that jumps of thi: 


fifths or octaves 


can be taken without the slightest stopping or breaking or spacing between the tones. Its ''Split-No- 
Tone'' Bell is an exclusive and patented feature. 


The Buescher-Grand Trombone ¢p2bles you todo 


bigger things mu- 


sically. Possesses an unrivalled smoothness and velvety 
ase in the slides and perfect balance, 


Free Trial — Easy Payments 
You can order any Bgeecher instrument without Raving 
one cent in advance, and try it six gaye in your own home. 


LU 
without obligation. If perfectly satis 


ed, pay for it on easy 


sk S to send you names of users in your 


True-Tone Band and O; S- 


- free. 
The Famous Buescher-Grand Cornet "BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
The biggest and most períect tone of any Cornet 271 Jackson Street Elkhart, Indiana 


I can make a good penman of you at home 
during spare time. Write for my book 
"HOW TO BECOME A GOOD PENMAN” 
and beautiful specimens, all Free. Your 
name elegantly written on a_card - Ee 
enclose Mam. . W. TAMBLYN 
430 Ridge Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Zarn35-Io5al/k 


Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual practice. 
Modern laboratories. Three 
4 months’ course—day or eve- 
ous knowledge or experience re- 
quired. No charge for tools or equipment. 
The men we train are in demand. Established 27 years. 
Country-wide recognition. 
Write today for Aor mcr No. 21 
BODEE “Mechanical DENTISTRY 
WiIMM ENEE — Mum 


and 


know 


916 Putnam Ride.. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE! 


The War hss created unlimited opportunities for those who 
know SPANISH, FRENCH or ITALIAN. Now ls the time to 
better your position or Inerease your business, Learn quickly 
and easily, at home, during your spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living volce of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


hotography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the coun- 
try await men and women who prepare themselves 
now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 


Photography, Photo-Engraving 


ree-Color Work 


Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week, We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 
self for an advanced position at better pay. erms 
easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of its 
kind. Write for catalog today. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box A. M. 780, Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


2 W. 45th St. N, Y. 


His work at the field took him four 
days, and after the first night he stayed 
at the Hendersons’. Conscience rebuked 
him doubly: once because Martha lived in 
that house; and once because Henderson 
lived there. 

The Martha part of it he managed to 
discount, assuring himself that not the 
circumstance itself but only his behavior 
toward it could merit censure. In regard 
to Henderson, he had to confess that he 
was uncertain. He owed his present status 
in life to Henderson, but perhaps he owed 
his catastrophe to Hec derson: too. He 
had always maintained that his principal 
reason for joining the Air Traffic Staff was 
to learn more about the individual char- 
acteristics and characters of its members. 
He tried to persuade himself that his resi- 
dence with Henderson was for the same 
purpose. But this was equivocal, and in 
his heart Egan knew it. Tie should have 
accepted or rejected the man's hospitality 
without conditions. 

To his astonishment, he discovered that 
his inherited dogmatism in regard to Hen- 
derson was slowly shaken by the associa- 
tion. It wasn't simply because Henderson 
praised him for his showing at the direc- 
tors’ meeting, either. Almost in spite of 
himself, he began grudgingly to like the 
man. He began to argue himself into the 
belief that Martha's father was incapable 
of chicane, no matter what the appear- 
ances were. 


ON THE third day, the two men hap- 
pened to fall into a discussion of just 
this point—appearances. 

"You' can't ever be too careful," said 
Henderson. "Now take the uphill fight 
Ive had in Plainfield. I've had it for 
twenty years, and it started with the sim- 
plést sort of misunderstanding. That was 
with your dad." 

Egan made no comment, but his atti- 
tude was inviting. 

"We were having a conference one time 
about a trade arrangement. And he was 
an awful good trader. I guess I thought 
he was too good, and he thought I was out 
to get something for nothing. So we both 
got mad. And you know how he was when 
he got mad. Like a turtle in his shell. 
That always stirs me up; I can fight with 
my hands and I can fight with my mouth, 
but I never could fight keeping still. So I 
said a lot. Oh—a lot! Probably only what 
he was thinking about me, too, but he 
didn't say it. And the very next day he 
went and made a deal with George Kent, 
and I accused him of using what I'd told 
him the day before as a lever to force 
Kent, which he did; but it made 'em both 
sore... and that’s that." The big man 

estured. “Bronson, my reputation in 

lainfield’s based on the opinion of those 
two fellows, coming out of that row. I 
was wrong and your dad was wrong. But 
your dad and George Kent put me down 
for a bushwhacker. That made ’em think 
I was unprincipled. Every mistake after 
that in a bill of goods, every delay in de- 
livery, every claim, every everything— 
they called it intentional, and talked 
about it. But if you ask 'em about me in 
Dayton—" 

ueri Egan had been doing this 
very thing, asking about him in Dayton. 
He feared that the Old Man had made a 
very bad appraisal of Henderson. 

"You're not fond of Kent, then?” 
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The Savage .250-3000 cartridge rimless. Loaded with 
an 87 grain-pointed bullet, soft nose or full metal case, 
Muzzle velocity—3000 feet per second; at 100 yards. 


2698 feet per second. 


ERE he comes—six bundred pounds of wounded, rav- 
ing, fighting grizzly! Wicked, pointed bead stretched 
out—evil little pig eyes glaring hate—long yellow tusks snap- 
ping in bloody foam—high shoulders rocking with effort as 
they drive the ten-inch hooked chisels of claws rippling through 
the moss—smasb through the witch-hopples—here he comes! 


Easy does it—take your time! The little .250-3000 Savage 
rises easily, smoothly, into line. Squeezing the pistol-grip-face 
frozen against the stock—seeing both sights—following that 
slavering chin with the bead—holding your breath and shutting 
down steadily with your trigger-finger. Bang! 


Fingers racing, before the echo of the shot you're reloaded 
and ready again. But be's down. (rumpled end over end in bis 
stride. That vicious little 87 grain pointed bullet, traveling 
3,000 feet per second, smashed through bis jaw, shivered bis 
neck vertebrae to splinters,and splashed them through his lungs. 
Never knew what struck bim—dead when be bit the ground. 


Only seven pounds of rifle—the .250-3000 Savage. Six shots—in two 
seconds, if you need them that fast—and each of them with a gilt-edge target 
accuracy that would hit the 800 yard military bullseye, and punch enough to 
slam through half-inch steel boiler-plate at a hundred yards. Solid breech 
hammer less, with checked extra-full pistol-grip and forearm and corrugated 
steel shotgun butt-plate and trigger. See it at your dealer’ :—he can supply ts. 
For complete description, write us. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
SHARON, PA. UTICA. N. Y. DETROIT. MICH 


Executive and Export Offices, 80 Church Street, N. Y. C. 
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learning. System found 
ed 2 » by Dr. O. J. Perkins. 
The onan nds of successful students. 
BOOK FREE Reed bo oW enuy our 
simple Course is to 
master Learn in one third the usual 
V unusual soc ad- 


p'omas given. If 18 or over, write. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


73,116 8. Michigan 


Dept 


Walton Accountants Wanted 


Bookkeepers, clerks and 


office workers everywhere 


are advanced to bigger salaries by Walton training 


The demand for trained men exceeds 
the supply. From the rank and file 
must come the high executives of to- 
morrow. Every industry requires the 
services of the skilled Accountant. 
Few other posit’ -ns bring one as close 
to the actua’ inside working of any 
business as t! eaccountant's position. 
Now is your chance to forge ahead. 


You Can Succeed 


through Walton training as hundreds 
of others have done. You can become 
an Auditor and from that advance 
to a bigger executive position. Or 
you can establish yourself as a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant with a well 
paying practice. The record Walton 
students have made proves the efh- 
ciency of Walton training. 


High Walton Honors 


Walton students have won six Illi- 
nois C. P. A. Gold Medals. For three 


successive years highest average 


WALTON, 


COM. 


Sead for large Earn $18 to 
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PURITY CROSS 
Deviled Tongue 


Mado by a Master Chet rn a Model hitchen 
Handy Tins: All Quality Stores 


Latest and best yet: 144 
Poultry Boo pages, 215 beautiful pictures 
hatching. rearing, feeding and disease information 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handing $3 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS, Tells how to choose 
towls, eggs. incubators, sprouters. Mailed tor 10 cents. 
Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 111, Clarinda, lowa 


American Institute examinations for 
Associate membership. 19 Universi- 
ties have endorsed Walton Course 
by teaching it in their own class- 
rooms. Prominent Accountants have 
selected the Walton Course for their 
employees and even their own sons! 
Great corporations from the Stand- 
ard Oil of California to the New Jer- 
sey Zinc of New York provide it for 
their own employees. 


Don’t Delay Advancement 


The Accounting Profession needs 
men of Walton training. Look at the 
ads in any paper. There are big po- 
sitions with large earnings for Walton 
men. If you want to succeed now is 
the time todoit. Start your prepara- 
tion—be ready when your opportu- 
nity arrives. Send today for the 
"Walton Way to a Better Day." 
Walton School of Commerce, 1206- 
1216 People's Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Learn Photography 


Motion Picture 
Portrait — Commercial 
from a successful progressive 
Photographer rwith20studios 
in large citi 

Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy and Pleasant Occupation. 
Positions guaranteed our 
graduates. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, New York 
! months’ complete course all branches. 
Day and night classes, Expert Instruo- 
tors. Installments taken. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic and Expressiona 
Training in America, Connected with Charles Frohman' 
Empire Theatre and Companies. 
THE SECRETARY 
142 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 
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“No.” 
“Nor Eddie Macklin?” ; 
"Humph!"  Henderson's mouth ex- 


pressed his scorn. "I'll give you an idea 
of that chap's value. When the Citizens 
Trust was going to sell your stock, he sent 
me word in a roundabout way— suggested 
I buy it so as to grab your control away 
from you! Wanted twenty per cent com- 
mission for giving me the information. 


And your dad dying at the time!” 


“And you said—” 

“I said I'd put him out of politics for it. 
He tried to tell me that somebody was go- 
ing to buy your stock, and it might as well 
be me. I wish I had, now; I wouldn't have 
made the mess of it that those fellows did. 
But I said I'd put him out, and I’m doing 
it. Now. This minute. The idea of his 
sending me word he had the biggest 
chance of a lifetime—and I got up at two 
o’clock in the morning to take the Owl be- 
cause he said every minute counted!” 

“That was what you and that drum- 
mer were talking about in the smoking- 
room when I first met you, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. Why—why, Bronson! Talk 
about appearances! . . . Did that start you 
to thinking Z had a hand in the Egan 
smash? it might...of course it did! 
Well, PII be darned!” 


N THURSDAY Henderson picked 

him up at the local field at five o'clock 
and drove him home. In the living-room 
Martha was peacefully embroidering. 

"[ had a letter from Mary with some 
Plainfield news in it for lyou," she said. 
"Eddie Macklin wasn't even nominated 
for mayor!" 

“That happened yesterday afternoon, 
Martie," said Henderson, i in confirmation. 

Egan grew red. “Not even nominated?" 
His pleasure wasn't malicious; Macklin's 
defeat seemed to him the best possible 
thing for the community. 

Henderson put his hand on Egan's 
shoulder. “That was settled weeks ago. 
I told you yesterday I was settling his 
hash. Í thought you had foresight, Bron- 
son. The meeting when you were elected 
a director.” 

“Did that make any difference?’ 

The capitalist nodded soberly. “You’ve 
got to bear in mind that that directorate 
of ours represents the seventeen biggest 
manufacturing businesses in Plainfeld, 
both the papers, and all the banks. That 
meeting was more of a try-out than you 
realized. Me and George Kent. We had 
a show-down that afternoon." 

“But—but I don't see—” 

"Didn't you know that Ed couldn't 
get anywhere without Kent and Kent’s 
friends? When the directors outvoted 
Kent—for the first time in his life—it 
meant good-by for Eddie, too. He couldn't 
do 'em any more good; and if they pushed 
him for mayor now, it would cost 'em too 
much money." 

"But, Mr. Henderson. When you live 
here, and—” 

Henderson nodded again. “I own both 
your papers, though, and I've got all the 
way from five to fifty per cent interests in 
a dozen different concerns over there. 
I'm going to move over bag and baggage 
in the spring. I don't mix into politics 
much, but—" 

“You own the "Times! ?" 

“Through a Jersey holding company. 
What's the matter?" 
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$132,000 Increase in Salary 


Read this interesting story of how 100 men prac- 
tically doubled their salaries—a simple method 
that you, too, can easily follow with equal success 


HIS is the true story 

of one hundred ambi- 

tious men who prepared 
themselves for success—and 
won. One hundred men, 
each of whom realized that 
getting ahead in business 
depended solely upon one 
man—himeelf. 


They decided to make use 
of their spare time, and they 
did—thus equipping them- 
selves with the very corner- 
stone of business success. 


They read—law. And 
the result? Some of them 
increased their salaries 
500%; others only 50%; but 
the general average was 
96.21%. Their total salary 
increase represents $132,- 
000.00, which they attribute 
entirely to the fact that 
they know how to apply 
law to business. 


Double Your Salary 


These facts came from a 
recent investigation made 
among those who are follow- 
ing the Blackstone Institute 
Course. From our 40,000 sub- 
scribers, the names were se- 
jected at random. They were 
not “picked?” cases—they 
were taken just as they came. 


The extraordinary salary 
increase of these men should 
be significant to you. It 

roves that you, too, can 
increase your salary—you 
can better your position— 
just as these men have done. 


You need only use the meth- 
od which they followed. 


Learn Law—A New Way 


Like these other men, you, 
too, can learn law easily, 
quickly, and at a small cost 
to yourself, through the 
Modern American Law 
Course and Service of the 
Blackstone Institute—a 
Course especially prepared 
for ambitious men, for busy 
men, like yourself. 


'The Modern American 
Law Course and Service is 
law in a new dress. Written 
in everyday language, it is 
understandable, human, and 
interesting. 


Eighty of the leading legal 
authorities of America have 
co-operated to produce the 
Course, among them ex- 
President Taft, Chief Justice 
John B. Winslow of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
George E. Sutherland, form- 
er president of the American 
Bar Association, and Jf. 
Herbert Quick of the Federal 


Farm Loan Bureau. 


Invest 30 Minutes Daily 


No specific preliminary edu- 
cation is required to enroll and 
satisfactorily carry on the read- 
ing in the Course. You will 
need to give only an average of a 
half-hour daily of your spare 
time to complete the Course on 
the prescribed schedule. Eas 
terms of payment are allowed. 


The Course is endorsed by lead- 


ing law and commerce schools, 
practicing attorneys and supreme 
court justices. Those subscribers 
who wish to take the bar examin- 
ations will be coached without 
additional charge until successful. 


FREE BOOK 
“The Law-Traied Man” 


If you have confidence in your- 
self—if you want to better your 
position—send for further infor- 
mation about the Course today. 


For the man who is ambitious 
to double or to triple his salary, 
the Institute has published an 
interesting 118-page book, “The 
Law-Trained Man." A copy will 
be sent to you at once, free, upon 
request. It will show you how 
a knowledge of law will help you 
in your business and your work. 


It will also point out to you the 
exceptional openings today in the 
political field and for the man 
who wants to enter the practice 
of the profession. 


Getting this free book will be 
your first step to a bigger salary 
and a better position. Fill in the 
coupon below with your name 
and address plainly written or 
typed. Mailit now. Blackstone 
Ínstitute, Department 23, 

608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send "The Law-Trained Man,” 118-page book. FREE 
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Blackstone Institute 


Organized to meet the demand for taw-trasned men 
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Wives of Doctors 
Don't Have Corns 


Doctors all know Blue-jay. 


It is made by a surgical dressing 
house whose products doctors use. 

Doctors' wives, when a corn ap- 
pears, apply a Blue-jay plaster. The 
pain stops instantly. The corn is 
forgotten. 

In two days they remove the 
plaster, and the corn is gone for 
good. Hardly one corn in ten needs 
a second application. 


Millions of others do likewise. 


People who know the facts don't 
pare corns now, or pad them, or use 
old, harsh, mussy treatments. 


They don't use methods, long 
discredited, made by unscientific 
men. 

Try Blue-jay on one corn. Learn 
how instantly the pain stops. 
Watch the corn disappear. 


Try it tonight, and from that 


moment you will simply laugh at 
corns. 


Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


Stops Pain Instantly 


Ends Corns Completely 


25 Cents—At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK 


Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


| ready for dinner—but you ought to have 


TENTOBED 


A Tent and Bed Combined 


Tentobeds are the most practical for 
tourists and people desiring to camp. 
They are made in two sizes, one as 
shown is made especially to use with 
Auto, Other style is suitable for 
sleeping on porch or lawn, Tentobeds 
roll up in a small package very light 
in weight, can be put up in 5 minutes, 
require no stakes or poles. Water-proof and 
Insect-proof. 

The beds are very comfortable to sleep in. 


“When did you buy it, Mr. Hender- 
son?" 

“Oh, about a month ago. A little while 
before that meeting. I bought the ‘Herald’ 
the same week. Why?” 

Martha, who had been listening intent- 
ly, rose. “You ought to have told me 
you'd bought the ‘Times, ” she said re- 
proachfully. “We ought to be getting 


told me. "There's a man there you've sim- 
plv got to have discharged." 
“Careful, 


Henderson’s face clouded. 
Martie.” 

“No,” she said, “I won’t be careful! I 
mean it! The man who wrote that piece 
about Bronson.” : 


GAN'S train was due to leave at nine- 

fortv, so that after dinner and the 
customary cigar with Henderson there 
remained only the fraction of an hour for 
a last interlude with Martha. Her father 
had pleaded a desire for modern litera- 
ture and wandered into the library, clos- 
ing the door in order that he shouldn’t be 


| disturbed. 


Before the open fire the two young peo- 


| ple sat silently for at least half of their 


allotment. In the fire they each saw 
countless fantasies not to be disclosed. 
Both were congratulating themselves that 


| they had come through these four days 


without the shadow of a regret. They had 
played fair—for Mary. 

At length Egan coughed, and not as a 
symptom. “I couldn't go away without 
letting you know I'm friends with your 
father— really." 

She turned radiantly. “Oh, Bronson! 
That's the best thing! ^ 

“Its a funny world," said Egan. 
* Darned funny!” 

She put out her hand to him for a swift 
instant of comprehension. The clock con- 
tinued its relentless pacing-off of the eve- 
ning. 

“Tm so glad to have had you here this 
week," she said, her chin resting on her 
palm. 

Egan's voice went ever so slightly out 
of control. 

* You're no gladder than I am." 

“Yes, I think I am. I've learned to 
know you so well. So much that I never 
would have known." 

He held tight to the arms of his chair. 
"Weren't we going to keep on being 
friends?" 

“Yes, but—" 

“If you come to live in Plainfield in 
February—” 

“It wouldn't be the same again," she 
said. There was the essence of sorrowful 
resignation in her voice, yet she wasn't 
fencing. She was voicing a genuine feel- 
ing. That was a splendid trait of Martha's: 
he could bank on what she said. 

“Not ever?" 

“Not ever." 

He knew, as he regarded her, that he 
could never expect to receive this emo- 
tional stimulant from Mary. 

“Are you going to treat me so very dif- 
ferently after this?" His voice had 
roughened. : 

“Tt isn’t about me—it’s about you.” 

“What is?” 


They save the price they cost in hotel bills == 

in a few days. Foe are independent and not obliged to pay the exorbitant prices often demanded of tourists. 
. On sale by reliable dealers. We will mail you on request, literature filly describing Tentobeds, also 

our Autobed, made to use inside of auto. 


Dept. 5 TENTOBED COMPANY 


- She sat up and looked across at him. 
Her eyes were very soft and expressive. 
Egan was vaguely suspicious of a shadow 
of pity in them—that, and something else 
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Scattergood Invests in Salvation, by CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


which took him outside himself. He 
waited, tense. 

“I told you you'd win, didn't I? A 
long, long time ago. ... There was some- 
thing else in my letter. I didn't want to 


tell you before Father. But you ought | 


to know before you get there... you'd 
want to." 

Egan's heart pounded. "What's hap- 
pened?” 

Martha smiled. Her eyes were just a 


little clouded. Not so much pity in them | 


now, a gentle, quivering smile in which 
was summed up all that she never might 
say to him. 

"Mary's broken her engagement, Bron- 
son." (To be concluded) 


Scattergood Invests 
in Salvation 


(Continued from page 31) 


to know if I know Ovid Nixon, why don't 
you ask me right out plain?" 

Scattergood looked at her admiringly. 

“T know him," she said. 

“Like him?” 

“He’s a nice boy. Scattergood liked 
the way she said “nice.” It conveyed a 
fine shade of meaning, and he thought 
more of Ovid in consequence. “But he’s 
awful young and green.” 

“Calc’late he is, calc’late he is.” 

“He needs somebody to look after 
him,” she said sharply. 

“Thinkin’ of undertakin’ the work? 
Favor undertakin’ it?” 

She looked at him a moment specula- 
tively. “I might do worse. Hed be 
decent and kind—and I’ve got brains. 
I could make something of him.” 

" Um... . Ovid’s up and made somethin’ 
V Whati Sha spoke quickly, sharpl 

" What?" She spoke quickly, sharply. 

“A thief.” ners 

Scattergood glanced sidewise to study 
the effect of this curt announcement, but 
her face was expressionless, rather too 
expressionless. 

“That’s why you’re looking for him?” 

“ Yes.” 

“To put him in jail?” 

“What would you calc'late on doin’ if 
you was me?" 

"Before I did anything," she said 
slowly, “Pd make up my mind if he was 
a thief, or if he just happened to take 
whatever it was he has taken. I'd be sure 
he was bad. If I made up my mind he'd 
just been green and a fool—well, I'd see 
to it he never was that kind of a fool 
again. But not by jailing him." Š 

“Um. ... Three thousand's a lot of 
money." 

* Mr. Baines, I see men and other kinds 
of men from behind my cigar coünter— 
and the kind of a man Ovid Nixon could 
be is worth more than that." 

* Mebbe so. Mebbe so. But if I was 
investin' in Ovid, I'd want some sort of a 
guarantee with him. Would you be 
willin’ to furnish the guarantee? And see 
it was kept good?" 

“If you mean what I think you do— 
yes,” she said steadily. "I'd marry Ovid 
to-morrow.” 
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AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINEER 


N EN like you are wanted for big-pay posi- 
JL tions in the fascinating field of auto- 
mobile engineering. We have made it easy 
for you to fit yourself for one 
of these positions. You don’t 


Put Your Name 
on this Pay-Roll 


price of $21.80 has been paid. (Regular price 
$30.00.) Along with the set goes a year’s 
consulting membership in the American 
Technical Society. (Regular 
price $12.) This great bargain 


have to go to school. You don’t 
have to serve an apprenticeship. 
Fifteen automobile engineers 
and specialists have compiled 
a spare time reading course 
that will equip you to be an 
automobile expert without 
taking any time from your 
present work. 


Auto Books 


6 Volumes Shipped Free 


Now ready for you—an_up- 
to-the-minute six-volume libra- 
ry on Automobile Engineering, 
covering the construction, care 
and repair of pleasure cars, 
motor trucks and motorcycles. 
Brimming over with advanced 
information on Lighting Sys- 
tems, Garage Design and Equipment, Weld- 
ing and other repair methods. Contains every- 
thing that a mechanic or an engineer or a 
motorcyclist or the owner or prospective 
owner of a motor car ought to know. Written 
in simple ianguage that anybody can under- 
stand. Tastefully bound in American Morocco, 
flexible covers, gold stamped, 2,650 pages and 
2,100 illustrations, tables and explanatory 
diagrams. A library that cost thousands of 
dollars to compile but that comes to you free 
for 7 days’ examination. . 


Only 7c a Day - 


Not a cent to pay in advance. First you 
see the books in your own home or shop. Just 
mail coupon and pay express charges when 
books arrive. You can read them and study 
them for seven whole days before you decide 
whether you want to keep them or not. If you 
like the books send only $2.80 in seven days 
and $2 a month until the special introductory 


Welding 


Valy 
Lubrication 
Fly-Wheels 
Clutch 
Transmission 
Final Drive 
Tires 
Vulcanizing 
Ignition 


Shop Kinks 


Electrics 


Motorcycles 


»\SHORTHAND 


IN ONE MONTH 


Wonderful, New, Easy, Scientific System. 
Boyd Syllabic. 100 to 150 words a minute in 30 days guaranteed 
No “shading,” no "word-signs.” Dictation first week. Typewrit- 
ing Free. Send today for Catalog and Money-Back Guarantec. 
Chicago Home Study Schools, 511 Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Learn How to Write 
Short Stories There is a big 


demand for short 
stories, photoplays and feature articles. You 
can learn how to write at home In spare time. Jack 
London said so. He and other great writers have en- 
dorsed our home study course. Course is fascinating 
and takes only a few of your spare ours eave 
: tai 

Write for free book 222,254. "munt Ire 
Hoosier Institute, S. S. Dept. 1053 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Partial List of 


Contents 
More than 100 Blue 
Prints of Wiring 
Diagrams 

Explosion Motors 


Motor Construction and Repair 
Carburetors and Settings 
Cooling 


Steering Frames 


Starting ana Lighting Systems 


Commercial Garage 
Design and Equipment 


Storage Batteries 
Cars and Repair 


Commercial Trucks 
Glossary 


offer must soon be with- 
drawn. 


Send No Money 


Now 


Don’t take our word for it. 
See the books without cost. 
There is so much profit in this 
offer for you, that we urge you 
to waste not a moment in 
sending for the books. Put 
the coupon in the mails today. 
Send no money—just the 
coupon. 


American Technical 
Society 
Dept. A153 Chicago, Ill. 


Mail the 
Coupon for 
These Books 


yame Á— — n eee ee eee ee 
American Technical Society, Dept. A153, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me the 6 volume set, Automobile ngincering for 
ays’ examination, shipping charge collect. If I decide to buy, 
will send $2.80 within 7 days and the balance at $2 a month un 
the $: been paid. en you send me a receipt showing, 
cooks and the $12 Consulting M. 


embersh; 
for. If I think I can get along without the 


books after the 7 days’ trial I will return them at your expense. 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
S if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
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HEY, JEFF! ouxr's THAT 
MEDAL AND WHOIS THAT 


YES, AND APTER THE 
OPERA, GERALDINE, 
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1ó60T THAT 
MEDAL FOR 

BRAVERY IN 
ACTION, AND 
THE LADY IS THE 
PRIMA DONNA 
AT THE OPERA 


SWELL DAME I SAW 
You WALKING WITH 7 
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PRIMA DONNA 


BRAVERY IN ACTION 2 
WHY you Poor 
SIMP THE WAR 
Is over! 
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Jeff Teaches a Lesson in Preparedness 


Take a tip from the "little fellor" and always 
be prepared for a coughing emergency. Wher- 
ever you go—to the opera, the theatre, the 
movies, church, or any other public assembly; 
be sure you have a box of S-B Cough Drops 
with you, for they will relieve coughing—your 
own coughing or anybody's else. 


Drap that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE /847 


BROTHERS 


M 
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“Him bein’ a thief?” 

“Girls that sell cigars aren’t so select,” 
she said, a trifle bitterly. 

“Pansy,” said Scattergood, and he 
patted her back with a heavy hand that 
was, nevertheless, gentle, “if ’twan’t for 
Mandy that I’ve up and married already, 
I cale’late I'd try to cut Ovid out. . 
But then I've kinder observed that every 
woman you meet up with, if she's bein' 
crowded by somethin' hard and mean, 
strikes you as bein' better'n any other 
woman you ever see. I call to mind a 
number. . . . Ovid some attached to you, 
is he?" 

* He's never made love to me, if that's 
what you mean." 

“Think you could land him—for his 
good and your’n?” 

“I—why, I think I could," she'said. 

“Ts it a bargain?” 

“What?” 

“For and in consideration of one dollar 
to you in hand paid, and the further con- 
sideration of you undertakin’ to keep an 
eye on him till death do you part, I agree 
to keep him out of jail—and without no- 
body Lion he was ever anythin’ but 
honest—and a dum fool.” 

She held out her hand, and Scattergood 


| took it. 


“What’s got Ovid into this here mess?” 

“Bucket shop," she said. 

“Um. ... They been lettin? him make 
a mite of money—up to now, eh? So he 
calc'lated on gittin? rich at one wallop. 
Kind of led him along, I calc'late, till they 
got him to swaller hook, line and sinker... . 
and then they up and jerked him floppin’ 
onto the bank. Who owns this here 
bucket shop?" 

“Tim Peaney.” 

“Perty slick, is he?” 

“Slick enough to take care of Ovid and 
sheep like him—but I can't help thinking 
he's a sheep himself.” 

"He got Ovid's three thousand, or 
Ovid ’ud ’a’ come back Sunday night. 
Got to find Ovid—and got to git that 
money back." í 

“Tve an idea Ovid’s right in town. If 
you're suspicious and keep your eyes 
open, you can tell when something’s going 
on. That Pillows man you scared knows, 
and Peaney acts like the man of mystery 
in one of the kind of plays we get around 
here. It's breaking out all over them. ... 
l'll bet they've fleeced Ovid, and now 
they're hiding him—to save themselves 
more than him." 

* And Ovid's the kind that would let 
himself be hid,” said Scattergood. **Do 
you and me work together on this job?” 

“Tf I can help—" 

“You bet you kin. We'll jest let Ovid 
lie hid while we kind of maneuver around 
Peaney some—commencin' right soon. 


| Peaney ever aspire to take you to dinner?" 


“Yes,” she said shortly. | 
"Git organized to go with him to- 


| night." 
[T WAS in the neighborhood of five 


o'clock when Mr. Peaney came intu 
the Mountain House and stopped at the 


| cigar counter for cigarettes. 


"Any more friendly to-day, Sister?" 
he asked. 

Pansy smiled and leaned across the 
case. “The trouble with you,” she said in 
a low tone, “is that you're a piker.” 

* Piker—me?" 


Scattergood Invests in Salvation, by CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


“Always after small change." ` 

* Just show me some real money once, as 
he said flamboyantly. 

* It would scare you,” she said. 

“Show me some—you'd see how it 
would scare me." 

“I wonder,” she said musingly, “if you 
have the nerve.” 

“For what?” he said with quickened 
interest. 

“To go after a wad that I know of.” 


“Say,” he said, his eyes narrowing, his 
face assuming a look of cupidity an 
cunning, “do you know something? If | 
you do, come on out where we can eat and | 
talk. If there's anything in it I'll split | 
with you." 

“T know you will," she said promptly. | 
“Fifty-fifty. . . . In an hour, at Case's | 
Restaurant." 


A THE hour set, Pansy and Mr. Peaney 
found a corner table in the little restau- 
rant, and when they had ordered, Peaney 
asked, “Well, what you got on your 
mind?” 

“A big farmer from the backwoods— 
with a trunkful of money. Don’t know 
how he got it. Must have sold the family 
wood-lot; but he’s got it with him... and 
he came down to invest it.” 

é No!” 

* Honest Injun." 

*How much?" 

* From what he said it's more than ten 
thousand dollars." 

* Lead me to him." 

«He'll need some playing with—thinks 
he's sharp. But I’ve been talking to him. 
Guess he took a liking to me. Wanted to 
take me to dinner—and he did.” 

“Say!” exclaimed Mr. Peaney in ad- 
miration, “I had you sized all wrong.” 

“Tell take nerve,” Pansy said. 

* It's what I've got most of.” 

* He's no Ovid Nixon.” 

“Eh? What d’you know about Ovid 
Nixon?” 

“I know he was too green to burn, and 
that you and he were together a lot. 
rsn’t that enough?" 

He smiled complacently, seeing a com- 
pliment. “He was easy—but he got to be 
a nuisance. 

“Making trouble?” 

* No. Scared.” 

“I see,” she nodded wisely. “Lost 
more than he had, was that it? And then 
helped himself to what he didn't have?" 

“I’m not supposed to know where it 
came from. None of my business.” 

“Of course not,” her tone was rank | 
flattery. “Wants you to take care of him. 
Threatens to squeal. I know. So you've 
got to hide him out." 

* You are a wise one. Where'd you get 
s X” 

“T didn't always sell cigars for a living. 
.. . He isn't apt to break loose and spoil 
this thing, is he?” 

“Too scared to show his face. . . . If we 
can pull this across he can show it when- 
ever he wants to—I’ll be gone." 

(So Ovid Nixon was here, in town. It 
was as she had reasoned. If here, he was 
some place in the building Mr. Peaney 
occupied as a bucket shop.) 

“Its understood we divide—if I in- 
troduce my farmer to you—and show you 
how to get it?" 

* You bet, Sister." 


* Have you any money. Nothing makes 


In the rank and file of business ev- 
ery man worth his salt hopes to some 
day manage a great enterprise or a big 
department of one. 


Hundreds do actually reach the goal 
thousands fail, 

Your own personal fitness for executive 
work may be organized, just like a business 
is soundly built. . 

Directing an entire plant, or managing 
one of its great divisions is not so much a 
matter of unusual genius as it is of trained 
and well-directed intelligence, concentrated 
effort, courage, and hard work. 


If you would train for executive work, 
begin by managing yourself. Set out to 
deliberately organize your faculties, to con- 
quer and control your own nature and tem- 
perament so that you may command the 
respect and co-operation of others. 


To do this you must put yourself on a 
strictly business basis, Take an inventory 
of your physical and mental equipment. Set 
to work building up the lines in which you 
are weak, Eradicate everything that hin- 
ders your effectiveness, and co-ordinate your 
talents for business into a productive per- 
sonal organization, 


Success as an executive depends upon 
your ability to organize, manage, and de- 
velop yourself, To this end you will find 
a most modern course of instruction in a 
new book, of which thousands have been 
already sold— 


Developing Executive 
bility 


By Enoch Burton Gowin, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Commerce in New York Univer- 
sity School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance. 


In 29 thoroughly business-like chapters 
Gowin shows you how to utilize the duties 
and tasks of today in your preparation for 
the responsibilities of tomorrow. 


Exercises and Test Charts 


Numerous schedules, charts, plans and 
forms add to the effective practicality of the 
text, A series of carefully developed ex- 
ercises enables the reader to 
apply principles and methods to 
his work, and cultivate his tal- 
ents with definite purpose. These 
exercises include 21 test charts 
for self-analysis and recording 
progress, 


Ronald Press Co. 


Publishers of 
Books 
City ... 


THE RONALD PRESS CO., 
20 Vesey St., N. Y. City. Dept. 160. 


In accordance with your offer, send me a copy of 
Gowin's **Developing Executive Ability." 
days’ examination, I agree to either remit the price, 
$4.00, or return the bcok to you. 


Prominent Business Men 
Praise It 


_ "The study and pursual of the teach- 
ings contained in this great book con- 
vince me that it is nothing short of a 
revelation. It performs a service to hu- 
manity that is not in any conceivable 
sense comparable to anything it has ever 
been my pleasure to read."—Mr. G. N. 
Garrison, Genl. Mar., The George N. Gar- 
rison Co., East Orange, N. J 


“As I look back over the years I can 
but wish that a book of equal value 
might have fallen into my hands, but so 
far as I know nothing of the kind at 


that time existed."— Mr. S. P. Alden, 
Treasurer, Churchill & Alden, Brockton, 
Mass. 

Mr. Selfridge, the famous merchant, 


writes from London, it is “Full of interesting 

pages and worthy of the attention of the 

mus men who are fitting themselves to 
e strong in business." 


It Will Help You 


To see and grasp opportunities — to 
master details—to develop an unfailing 
memory—to plan, and carry out plans— 
to devise short cuts—to cultivate good 
business habits and eliminate harmful 
ones—to command men—to develop ini- 
tiative and vision—to increase your rea- 


soning powers—to control the progress of 
your business or department. through sta- 
increase 
handle 

with 
prepare intellectually 
activity i 


graphic  charts—to 
physical energies — to 
your personal finances — to deal 
legal matters—to 
for a broad sphere o 
every way to be- 


tistics or 
your 


and in 
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tive work. 

Bookstores 


Examine It Free— 


Send No Money See Our Manuals 
On 

Sign and mail this ACCOUNTING 
coupon. You will ADVERTISING 
then reccive “De- BUSINESS LAW 
veloping Executive CREDIT 
Ability" on approv- COLLECTIONS 
al. If it is un- FINANCE 
satisfactory simply CORRESPONDENCE 
return it and the ORGANIZATION 
transaction will be MANAGEMENT 
closed. If after RETAILING 
careful examina- SALESMANSHIP 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Send for Catalog 


tion you feel that 
it will benefit you, 
and you decide to 
keep it for your 
own, remit the price 
in full—$4.00. 
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Beautiful 365 days 
in the Year— 


Evergreen Bittersweet 


With gorgeous red berries against 
foliage that is green all year round, 
this vine beautifies the home with 
a thick shade in the summer, and 
with glowing fruit and bright 
leaves when other vines are bare. 
Evergreen Bittersweet ( Euonymus 
Vegetus) climbs to a noble height 
in the severest climates, where 


English ivy can be used only as a 
ground cover. Two year old vines 


fruit freely. Planted in rows and 
sheared, it makes an incomparable 
evergreen hedge, 

solid and erect. 


Strong Pot Plants, 
50c each; $5 per 
doz. $35 per 100. 


Write now for latest 
catalog of 


Hardy Plants, 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Etc. 
lt contains a great vari- 
ety of the most depend- 
able and popular favor- 
ites in hardy plants 
Roses, Peonies, Delphin- 
iums, Evergreens, Rho- 
dodendrons. Also seeds Bf 

of superlative quality 
Write today. 


Elliott Nursery 
Company 4 
345 FOURTH AVE. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


How About August? 


Just now seeds are only seeds— 
but they hold the measure of your 
crop. S. & H. seeds meet your ex- 
pectations at the end of the season. 

Our friends return each year. 
For 66 years farmers and gardeners 
have looked to us for good seeds, 
plants and trees. And they have 
received them. 

Over 1200 acres of land are de- 
voted here to careful trials and 
propagating- wo prove before we 
sell. 

Your catalog is ready. 
write tonight? 


Will you 


The Storrs and Harrison Co. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 17-C Painesville, Ohio 


people so confident and trustful as the 
sight of money.” 

" ['ve got it,” he said complacently. 

“Then you come to the hotel this 
evening. Just do as I say. I'll manage it. 
In a couple of days—if you have the nerve 
and do exactly what I say—you can for- 
get Ovid Nixon and take a long journey." 


WO hours later, when Peaney entered 
the lobby of the Mountain. House, 
he saw a very fat uncouthly dressed 
backwoodsman talking to Pansy. She 


signaled him and he walked over non- 


chalantly. 

“Mr. Baines,’ said Pansy, " here's the 
gentleman Í was speaking about. He can 
advise you. He’s a broker, and everybody 
trusts him.” She lowered her voice 
"He's very rich himself. Made it in 
stocks. | guess he knows what's going on 
right in Mr. Rockefeller's private office. 
You couldn't do better than to talk 
business with him. . . . Mr. Peaney, Mr. 
Baines.” 

“Very glad to meet you, sir,” said 
Peaney in his grandest manner. 

" Much obleeged, and the same to you,” 
said Scattergood, beaming his admiration. 
“Hear tell you're one of them stock 
brokers.” 

“Yes, sir. That’s my business.” 

"Guess you and me had better talk 
some. I’m a-lookin’ for somebody to 
gimme advice about investin’. I got a 
sight of money to invest som’eres—a sight 
of ıt. Railroad stocks, or suthin’. Calc'- 
late on makin’ myself well off.” 

“T’m not taking any new clients, Mr. 
Baines. I'm very busy indeed." He 
glanced at Pansy. “But if you are a 
friend of Miss O’Toole’s possibly I can 
break my rule. . . . About how much do 
you wish to invest?" 

"Oh, say fifteen to twenty thousand. 
Figger on doublin’ it up, or mebbe 
better'n that. Folks does it. I’ve read 
about ’em.” 

“To be sure they do—if they are prop- 
erly advised. But one has to know the 
stock market—like a book." 

“And Mr. Peaney knows it like a 
book," said Pansy. 

Peaney lowered his voice. ^I have 
agents, men in the offices of great cor- 

orations, and they telegraph me secrets. 
liso when a big stock manipulation is 
coming off—and my clients profit by it." 

* Don't call to mind none right now, 


do you?" 

Mr. Peaney looked about him cau- 
tiously. “I do," he said in a low voice. 
“My man in the office of the president 
of the International Utilities Company 
wired me to-day that to-morrow they 
were going to shove the stock up five 


“It means, if you bought a thousand. 


shares on margin, and the stock went up 
five points, you would get your money 
back, and five thousand dollars besides." 

* Say! I knowed the' was money to be 
made easy. . . . But I hain't no fool. I 
don't know you, mister, "—Scattergood 
became very cunning—‘“‘I don't know this 
here girl very well, though I kinder took 
to her at the first. I’m a-goin’ cautious. 
I might git smouged. What I aim to do 
is to go careful till I git onto the ropes, 
and know who to trust. Hain’t goin’ to 


ut all my money in at the first go-off. 

o, siree. Goin’ to try it first kind of 
small, and if it shows all right, why, then, 
I'm a-goin' in right up to my neck 
Folks back home would figger I was pretty 
slick if I come home with a million dol- 
lars.’ 

“That’s the smart way,” Pansy said, 
with a little grimace at Peaney. “Why 
don’t you try this International Utilities 
investment to-morrow—say for a thou- 
send shares... . If you . . . come out 
right, then you'll know you can trust Mr. 
Peaney, and the next time he has some 
real information, you can jump right :n 
and make a fortune." 

"Sounds mighty reasonable. l kin 
afford to lose a thousand—charge it up to 
investigatin. . . . My, jest think of 
gainin? five thousand dollars jest by 
settin' down and takin’ it!" 

“Its the way money is made," said 
Mr. Peaney. 

“How’d I know I'd git the money?” 
Scattergood asked, with sudden doubt. 

“Why, you'd see it," said Pansy, with 
another grimace at Peaney. “You put 
mue five thousand on the counter, and 

r. Peaney puts five thousand right be- 
side it. You see it all the time. If you 
come out right, you just pick up the 
money and walk off." 

“No! Say! That's slick, hain’t it. 
Wisht you'd come along when we try, 
Miss O'Toole. Somehow, I'd feel easier 
in my mind if you was along. . . . See you 
early in the mornin'. Got to git to bed 
now. Always aim to be in bed by nine. 
G’night.” 

“Say,” expostulated Mr. Peaney, “do 
you expect me to hand over five thousand 
to that hick? He might walk off with it.” 

“He might walk off with the hotel! I 
told you, you hadn’t any nerve. Why, 
give that fat man a taste of easy money 
and you couldn’t drive him away! Let 
him sleep all night with five thousand 
dollars that came as easy as that, and you 
couldn't drive him away from your 
office with a gun. Besides, I’m here to 
take care of him. . . . Or are you a quit- 
ter! 

“Twenty thousand dollars,” Mr. Pea- 
ney said to himself. Then, I'll show you 
how good my nerve is. Bring on your 
fat man." 


GCATTERGOOD was up at his ac- 
>? customed early hour, and before 
breakfast had examined Mr. Peaney’s 
pons from front and rear. he 

ucket shop was in a small wooden build- 
ing. The ground floor consisted of a large 
office, where was visible the big black- 
board upon which stock quotations were 
posted, and of a back room whose interior 
was invisible from the street. A corner of 
the main office had been partitioned off 
as a private retreat for Mr. Peaney. 
What was up-stairs Scattergood could not 
tell with accuracy, but he judged it to be 
a single room, or perhaps two small rooms. 
It was here, he felt certain, Ovid was 
secreting himself, and, with a certain 
grimness, he hoped the young man was 
not happy in his surroundings. 

“I calc'late," he said to himself, “that 
Ovid, bein' shet up with his own figgerin's 
and imaginin's hain't in no jubilant frame 
of mind. Meanest punishment you kin 
give a feller is to lock him in for a spell 
with himself callin’ himself names.” 
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Simplified Selling 
Makes Sensational 
Price Reduction Possible 


$57 now buys the Oliver Nine—the latest and 
best model—a brand new machine, direct from our 
factory. Note our guarantee. New selling meth- 
ods make this great saving possible. We no longer 
have such a vast number of traveling salesmen and 
so many expensive branch houses throughout the 
eountry. Under the new selling plan you are your 
own salesman— pocket the $43 saving yourself. 


THE OLIVER NINE 
Was $100—Now $57 


The Oliver Nine at $57 is a twenty year develop- 
ment—the finest, costliest, most successful model 
we have ever built. Is the most practical of type- 
writers for either business or personal use. The 
touch is light—meaning less typing fatigue. Has 
fewer working parts— less to get out of order. 
Standard keyboard so any stenographer may use 
it without the slightest difficulty. 

Used by the U. S. Steel Corporation, Montgomery 

Ward, Pennsylvania R. R., and other lead- 
ing concerns. Over 800,000 sold. 

Order the Oliver on trial. Don't send a penny. 
No money down. Put the machine to every test. 
If you decide to keep it, you have more than a 
year to pay—$3.00 a month are our easy terms. 
Decide to save $43—mail the coupon TODAY. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1063 Oliver Typewriter Building Chicago, Ill. 


NOTE CAREFULLY: This coupon will bring you 
either the Oliver Nine for free trial OR further 
information. Check carefully which you wish. 


This $2,000,000 concern guarantees 
that this $57 Oliver is the identical 
machine formerly priced at $100 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1063 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If 
I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3.00 per month. The 
title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at 
the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I orderit. Mail me your 
book—''The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
the Remedy," your deluxe catalog and further information. 
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$95 an Hour! 
“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. Course 
has been worth $95 to me! My position, 
my $5,000 a year income, my home, my 
family’s happiness—I owe it all to my spare 


time training with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools!" 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
reward of spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip by 
unimproved when you can easily make them 
mean so much? One hour a day spent with 
the I. C. S. will prepare you for the position 

you want in the work you like best. Yes, 
it will! Put it up to us to prove it. Mark 
and mail this coupon now! 


ee — — — uw TEAR OUT HERE m m m — oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7482, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ALESMANSHIP 
Eleetrle Lighting and Rys. DVERTISING 
Electric Wirin; 
Telegraph Engineer * 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Meehanleal Draftsman 


Maehine Shop Praetiee artooning 
‘Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Gask ngine Operating Private Secreta 
CIVIL ENGINEER IBOOK KEEPER 


Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 


REDDERE ERAT Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT D ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder Teacher 
Architectural Common School Subjects 
Concrete Builder CIVIL SERVIC! 


Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Sheet Metal Worker Re 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 
CHEMIST AGRICULTURE French 
Mathematics Poultry Raising Italian 

Name 

Present 

Occupation 

Street. 

and No. 

City. : State 

Canadians may send this cou to 7-25-19 


International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 


Q@INONE YEAR 


Make it repair- 
ing automo- 
biletires by the 
new method of 
Tire Surgery. 
Punctures and 
biow-outs are 
common. Tires 
needretreading 
and vulcanizing. 
Each Auto Sold 
Means More Tiro 

^ d Trouble 
Auto Tire Surgery field a 
hundred times bigger and better 
than old bicycle days am, 
Ill., writes: ‘Earned $2,200 in 
four montha.'' Investigate to- 
day. Ask for FREE catalog. 
M Haywood Tire & Equip- 

ment Company 
ladianapolis, Ind. 


RT 


GE 1258 Capitol Ave. 


When the office opened, Scattergood 
and Pansy were at the door, where Mr. 
Peaney welcomed them, not without a 
certain uneasiness at the prospect of en- 
trusting his money to Scattergood. 

"Let's git started right off," Scatter- 
good said; “Pd like to tell it to the folks 
how I gained five thousand dollars in one 
mornin’—jest doin’ nothin’ but settin’.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Peaney. “You 
buy a thousand shares of International 
Utilities on a five-point margin. ... Sign 
this order slip.” 

“ And you set out five thousand dollars 
right where I kin see it,” said Scattergood, 
with anxious fatuity. 

“Certainly! Certainly!” 

Mr. Peaney deposited on his desk a 
bundle of currency which Scattergood 
counted meticulously, and then laid his 
own five thousand beside it. 

“It’s as good as yours right now,” said 
Pansy. 

“We'll stay here in my private room," 
said Peaney. “We can watch the board 
from here, and nobody will disturb us.” 

“Pd kinder like to have folks see me 
makin' all this money," complained 
Scattergood, but he acquiesced; and pres- 
ently quotations commenced to be posted 
on the board. [International Utilities 
opened at seventy-six. Presently they 
advanced half a point, lingered, and re- 
turned to their original position. 

* Kind of slow, hain't it?" Scattergood 
said, a worried look beginning to appear 
on his face. *Maybe them folks hain’t 
goin' to do what you said." 

Mr. Peaney went out into the back 
room, and presently the ticker began to 
click furiously. International Utilities 
leaped a whole point. In ten minutes the 
ascended a half point, and at every ad- 
vance Scattergood figured his profit and 
hesitated as to whether or not it would be 
best to close the transaction then and 
there; but Pansy cajoled him skillfully, 
making evident to Mr. Peaney the power 
of her influence over the old fellow. 


QS CATTERGOOD was the picture of 
the fatuous countryman. He was 
childlike in his ignorance and in his de- 
light. He exclaimed, he appen his thigh, 
he laughed aloud at each advance. "It's 
a-comin’. Next time she h'ists the 
money's mine. And ’tain’t been two 
hours. What’ll the folks say to that, 
eh? Me doin’ nothin’ but settin’ here and 
makin' five thousand dollars in two hours! 
Nothin’ short of a million's: goin’ to 
satisfy me—and when I get that million, 
Mr. Peaney, I'm a-goin' to show you how 
much obleeged I be. I'm a-goin' to git 
you a whole box of them cigars. Pansy 
knows which ones. They come at a 
nickel apiece.” »" 

Then—then International Securities 
touched eighty-one. Scattergood slapped 
Peaney on the back. He laughed. He 
acted like a boy with a new jackknife. 

*It's all mine now, hain't it? Mine. 
Fair and square? It's my money—every 
penny of it?" j 

“Its yours, Mr. Baines. And I con- 
gratulate you. I myself have made a 
matter of fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Wisht I'd put up every cent I got. . .. 
But there'll be other chances, won't the’? 
I kin git in ag'in?" 

“Of course. To-morrow. Possibly this 
afternoon." 


“And I kin take this now?” Scatter- 
good had his hands on the ten thousand 
dollars, was handling it greedily. 

“Its yours," said Mr. Peaney. 

* Calc'lated it was," said Scattergood 
*Calc'lated it was. . . . Now, where's 


Ovid?" 


MR PEANEY stared. Something had 
happened suddenly to this country- 
man. He was no longer fatuous, futile. 
His face was no longer foolish and good- 
natured; it was granite—it was the face 
of a man with force, and the skill to use 
that force. 

"Where's Ovid?" he demanded again. 

“Ovid? Ovid who? I don't know any 
Ovid." 

Mr. Peaney became suddenly alarmed, 
and blocked the way to the door. Scatter- 
good's eyes twinkled. “If I was you I 
wouldn't git in the way to any extent. 
Feelin' the way I do, I sh'u'dn't be s'prised 
if I got a certain amount of satisfaction 
out of tramplin' over you." 

“Hey, you put that money back!” 

“Mine, hain’t it? Gained it lawful, 
didn’t I?” 

He walked slowly toward the door, and 
Mr. Peaney, still barring the way, found 
himself sitting suddenly in an adjacent 
corner. Scattergood walked calmly past 
and made for the back room. 

“Stop him!” shouted Mr. Peaney. 
“Don’t let him go in there!" 

But Scattergood proceeded methodi- 
cally, leaving no fewer than three of Mr. 
Peaney's employees in recumbent postures 
along his line of march. Pansy followed 
him closely, pale but resolute. He 
ascended the stairs, and finding the door 
at the top fastened from within he re- 
moved it bodily by the application of a 
caulk-studded boot. . . . Ovid Nixon was 
disclosed, cowering against the wall. 

“Howdy, Ovid," said Scattergood, as 
if he had met the young man casually on 
the street. "How d'you find yourself?" 

Ovid remained mute. 

“Fetched a friend to see you, Ovid,” 
said Scattergood. “This is her." He 
pushed Pansy forward. “Find her better 
comp'ny than you been havin' recent," 
he said. "She's got suthin' fer you. . . . 
When she gits through visitin' with vou, 
I calc'late to have a word to say. Here, 
Pansy, you kin give this here to Ovid.” 
He counted off three thousand dollars 
before the young man's staring eyes. 

*[—Im glad I'm found," Ovid said 
tremulously. “I was making up my mind 
to give myself up." 

“What fer?” said Scattergood. 

"You know—you know I took three 
thousand dollars out of the vault." 

“Vault don't show nothin’ short," 
said Scattergood, waggling his head. 
"Counted it myself. id look for a 
minute like the' was three thousand 
short, but I kind of put that amount in, 
and then counted ag'in, and, sure enough, 
it was all there.” 

Ovid stared, took a step forward. “You 
mean— What do you mean, Mr. Baines?" 

“Tm goin’ to step outside of what used 
to be the door,” said Scattergood, “and 
let Pansy do the explainin'. What I do 
after that depends a heap on—Pansy.” 

Scattergood went outside and waited. 
He could hear the conversauon within, but 
it was only toward the end that it inter- 
ested him. 
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| "Ovid," said Pansy, "you've been 
hanging around my counter a good deal— 
and asking me to dinners and to go driving 
on Sunday. What for?" 

“ Because—because I liked you awful 
well, Pansy, but now—now that I've done 
this—” 

“Tf you hadn’t done this? If you had 
made money instead of losing it?” 

"[— Oh, what's the use of talking 
about it? I wanted you should marry me, 
Pansy.” 

“But you don’t want me any more?” 

“Nobody’d marry me . . . knowing 
what you know?" 

"Ovid," said Pansy sharply, "there's 
nothing wrong with you except that... 
you haven't enough brains all by your- 
self. You need to be looked after... and 
I'm going to do it." 

“Looked after?” 

“Ovid Nixon, do you like me well 
enough to marry me?” 

LI T] 

“Do you? Yes or no? Quick.” 

Ees? 

“Then ask me,” said Pansy. 

Presently the three emerged into the 
street from the deserted ofħces of Mr. 
Peaney. Scattergood Baines held in his 
hands two thousand dollars in bills, 
representing net profit on the transaction. 
He regarded the money with a frown. 

“Somethin’s got to be done to you to 
make you fit to tetch,” he said to it. 

Out of an adjoining store came a young 


you are morally lazy, you will let him out, 
thereby going a long way toward ruining 
him. If you are sensible and are looking 
forward to the time when he may make 
the best dog in the bunch, you'll let him 
stay there all afternoon, for such grief as 
his never kills. If you do this you can be 
sure that the next time you call the pups, 
he'll be the first to reach you. 

If, when he first refused to come, you 
had enticed him to you as if to pet him, 
and then seized him and punished him— 
a course some men would have pursued— 
you would have taken a long step toward 
destroying his confidence in you. You 
would have sown the seed of suspicion of 
you and of men in general; and this, in 
bird dog training, is the most fatal mis- 
take of all I have seen dogs who had 
been made suspicious by such handling. 
I have never known one of them to be a 
first-class hunting dog, or a satisfactory 
companion. 


AVING fairly well established the 

habit of obedience, we began their 
technical training. We taught them to 
*Fetch," that is, to bring us any object 
we might throw across the yard, usually a 
pad of stout cloth stuffed with sawdust, 
or a rag ball. Some pups take to retriev- 
ing naturally, and the first time you throw 
the pad across the yard, run to it, pick it 
| up, and with a little coaxing bring it to 


woman in a queer bonnet with a tam- 
bourine in her hand. “Huh,” said 
Scattergood, and stopped her. *'Salva- 
tion Army, hain't you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Hold it out,” he said, motioning to 
the tambourine. 

She obeyed, and he dropped into it the 
package of bills, and looking into her 
startled, almost frightened eyes, he said, 
“Tt come from fools to sharpers. I calc'- 
late nothin’ but a leetle salvation'll kill 
the cussedness in it. . . . Make it do all the 
salvagin’ it kin.” 

Whereupon, he passed on, leaving a 
UN ae mone to stare after him. 

Next morning, Scattergood, accom- 
panied by Mr. and Mrs. Ovid Nixon, 
alighted from the train in Coldriver. 
Deacon Pettybone happened to be 
standing on the depot platform. 

“Make you acquainted with Mis’ 
Nixon,” said Scattergood with gravity. 
* She's what Ovid come down with. ... 
Can't blame a young feller for forgittin" 
work a day or two when he’s got him sich 
a wife. Deacon, this here girl’s performèd 
a service for Coldriver. Increased our 

opulation by two—her and Ovid. And, 
Dion Ovid hain't the fust man that 
ever was made so's he was wuth countin' 
in the census by marryin' him a wife." 

* Dummed if she hain't got red hair," 
was the deacon's astonished contribution. 
It was as near to congratulations as the 
deacon ever came. 


Train Up a Pup in the Way 
He Should Go 


(Continued from page 15) 


you. They are the bright pupils. Others 
pick it up, and run the other way. The 
are the perverse pupils. Still others don't 
pick it up at all, and don't seem to under- 
stand what you want. They are the dull 
pupils. 

The experienced dog man never loses 
his temper over the perverse pupil. A 
scolding, a box on the ears, a keen switch 
if need be, will bring him to terms. Neith- 
er does he become discouraged about the 
dull pupil. What if he never does bring 
the Pad Retrieving is a fine point in 
hunting rather than an essential one. The 
pup who makes zero on the rag ball lesson 
may turn out in after life to be a good 
bird-finder. He is like a child who is dull 
in English literature, say, but bright in 
mathematics. 

He may even grow fond of literature as 
he matures; he may even pick up retriev- 
ing. Anyway, I remember one pup who 
would never bring us the rag ba l, but 
who, when taken out into the field, re- 
trieved the first bird shot down in front of 
him, and was all his life a good enough 
retriever. 

We trained them to “Heed!” At the 
command “To-ho!” to stop whatever they 
were doing, and to stand rigid at attention 
until we told them to “Hie on!” I have 
seen them, at the first order, stand with 
noses a few inches above a tempting meal 
they had just started to eat, while saliva 
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| dripped from their mouths. They were 
good-natured about it, looking up at us a 
bit appealingly but never rebelliously, 
and sometimes wagging their tails as if 
they knew it was funny. At the release 
“Hie on!” they made up for lost time. 

We also taught them what “Dead 
bird” means, or at least what to do when 
they heard that phrase. This we did by 
i hiding something, say the rag ball, in the 
| woodpile, and calling out "Dead bird!" 
while they looked for it. Along with 
* Dead bird" we mixed some other phrases 
such as “Hunt close!” so that they might 
increase their vocabulary, as it were, and 
learn synonymous terms. Later, in the 
field, they will get shades of distinction. 
They must do the same thing when we 
say "Hunt close!" that they do when we 
say “Dead bird!” but they must not look 
; for the same results. They must know 

what the word “Careful!” means—it 
means that they must go slow, put on 
brakes. 

For imagine the pup, a grown dog now 
sweeping across a straw field a quarter of 
a mile ahead of you. The wind is blowing 
| hard and the day is warm, conditions not 
favorable to his nose. Suddenly a single 
bird, perhaps flushed in RRA feld, 
lights ahead of him. He does not see the 
bird; he may not smell it in time to stop; 
he is going full speed. 

“Careful!” you call, and he puts on 
brakes. "Careful!" you call again, and it 
is like sliding the brake another notch. 
Then, if he still, because of the high wind, 
does not get the smell, ‘“To-ho!” you cry 
—and he stops dead where he is. 


HAVE described about all the technical 
and "business" training we gave them, 
for we left it to instinct, and practical ex- 
erience in the field to do the rest. Now 
for their training in morals and manners, 
which is carried along contemporaneously 
with the other; training harder to impress, 
because nature doesn’t help you out, but 
is against you. 

First, you have to break them of doing 
certain things—things done not because 
the pups are vicious, but because they 
don’t know any better. We allowed our 
pups the freedom of the back yard, and of 
the chicken yard and barn as well; and 
from our experience I would say that the 
pup who won’t suck eggs, until he is 
taught better, is as rare as the child who, 
until rebuked, will refrain from taking 
candy if it’s left within reach. 

One way, it is alleged, to break a pup 
from egg-sucking is to chip open an egg, 
put pepper in it, then leave it around 
where he can find it. I never tried that, 
but my friend Billy Bennett did. He 
placed a “peppered” egg in the barn, then 
hid in the lott to note results. According 
to his statement, his pup, about half 
grown at the time, came in, spied the egg, 
ate it—then licked his chops and looked 
eagerly around for more! 

“They like eggs served with pepper!" 
Billy declared when he told me about it. 

Our method was to take the offending 
pup to the scene of his crime, sternly 
point to the broken fragments of egg shell, 
scold him, or box his ears, as the case 
might be—for you can't treat them all 
alike, and a scolding is more terrifying to 
a timid pup than is a sharp whipping to 
an independent and impertinent one. 

We never had any trouble breaking 


them. Buck, one of our pups, got to the 
point where the mere sight of an egg— 
and he had sucked his share—filled him 
with apparent loathing and disgust. If 
one were placed in front of him, he grinned 
at it, growled, and stalked away. My 
smaller brothers and sisters used to place 
eggs before him just to watch the panto- 
mime. He kept it up until he was a 
grown dog, having found out, no doubt, 
that it amused them. 


SOME ups, especially those not accus- 
tomed to fowls, will kill chickens, and 
that’s a very serious thing; for once hav- 
ing got the thrill of killing, they are very 
hard to break. Trainers agree that the 
best course to follow, when pups who 
have not killed make their first rush at 
chickens, is, if possible, to pay no atten- 
tion to them at all. Their first rush is 
usually prompted by a desire to pla 
rather than to kill, and if you just Val 
along as if chickens were of no real inter- 
est or value, they will have a little fun 
chasing, then come in to you. 

But if you make a great ado, allowing 
yourself to get excited or angry, chickens 
will assume importance in the pup's eyes. 
They may leave off on this occasion; but 
sometime when you are not around they 
will make a killing of it. In other words, 
if it is at all practicable, never tell them 
not to do a thing until they have done it 
—and done it to the limit. To forbid an 
act suggests the act. 

A professor of psychology performed an 
experiment on his children, who were 
ordinarily obedient. He placed a dish of 
peas on the table, and started out of the 
room. “Now, children," he said, “while 
I am gone, don't poke any of those peas 
up your noses.” He went out and peeped 
through a crack in the door. You know 
what he saw. 

We had but one chicken-kill'ng pup, 
and he was a degenerate. Though he 
came of good stock, and though his five 
brothers and sisters were bright and kind- 
ly disposed bird pups, he was always dull 
and sullen. I remember that he never 
looked you in the eyes, and had a vicious, 
underslung expression. He killed about 
a dozen of our chickens one day, and 
Father gave him to a farmer who wanted 
him for the stock he came from, and who 
thought he could bring him around. One 
morning the farmer rose to find the corpses 
of seventeen hens dotting his yard, and 
all the other chickens up in tree tops. He 
tried every method known to break the 

up, even after that, but all were useless. 

hat dog was an incorrigible. Perhaps 
he needed some operation on his brain— 
who knows? But apparently he was born 
a criminal of the worst type. He was a 
murderer from the beginning. 

As I have said, he was our only chicken 
killer. The others never molested chick- 
ens, except to point them; they seemed, 
in fact, perfectly friendly toward them 
except at meal time, when chickens will 
try to pilfer out of a pup’s plate. Of 
course the little fellow grows fierce then, 
and if pushed too far will do damage; for 
there is one right he will fight for—to eat 
what is set before him. So if a chicken 
persists, and happens to be killed, it’s a 
case of justifiable fowlicide. For it cowers 
a pup, bewilders him, breaks his spirit if 
you punish him for defending his right to 
the full dinner pail. 
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Please state whether interested in | 


There are some inalienable rights which 
| you must not deny pups, or children either. 
Sou must not take a boy's own personal 
| property away from him, even if that 
| property be nothing more than a bulky 
collection of chewing-tobacco tags, or an 
assortment of ten-penny nails flattened 
on the railroad wil 
| Of course we broke our bird pups from 
| stealing. They were to be our compan- 
ions; they were to be trusted by our 
friends; they were to be allowed the free- 
| dom of the house. Under these circum- 
| stances you want to feel perfectly safe 
with your dog in the kitchen, with the 
cook gone, and a piece of raw steak or an 
opened can of salmon—he loves these 
two things better than any other articles 
| of diet—on the table. 

And it is not difficult to break him of a 
tendency to steal if you begin early, and 
| if he is well bred. For generations, his 

fathers and mothers have Been taught not 

to steal, and the lesson does not come 

hard to him. But there may be some re- 
| mote ancestors who must be taken into 
consideration. And if he is not trained, 
the pup. will, of course, revert to the remote 
ones, and snatch that steak off the table 
in a twinkling. But if he is trained noth- 
ing short of starvation can induce him to 
do so. 

Sometimes after he has stopped stealing 
from you, a pup will, if chance offers, 
steal from a pei ibat The town we lived 
in was backward in the way of paving, 
and on rainy days people left their muddy 
overshoes at their doors. On several 
rainy days Roy, an Irish setter pup, man- 
aed to get out of the yard; and each 
time he proceeded to bring an extensive 
collection of overshoes into the yard and 
hide them behind the woodpile. 

Of course the pup has to be taught, by 
whipping if need be, not to molest the 
property of others. A thieving dog, pro- 
vided he is moderately well bred, is a re- 
proach to his master or mistress. It 
means, as it means so often in the case of 
children, that master or mistress, father 
or mother, as the case might be, is care- 
less, lazy, or inefficient. That's the reason, 
or one of them, why people are so touchy 
about their children—and their dogs. 


Now. for the training in manners—the 
polishing as it were, for this is also 
necessary if he is to make a first-class dog. 

At command he should come in and 
trot at his master’s heels. With such a 
dog you can go through a crowded city 
street and create no confusion. You can 
board a train with him and he follows 
without apparent agitation—though he 
inwardly trembles the first time. In the 
baggage car he submits to being chained 
to a trunk, and when you tell him to lie 
down he obeys. Very likely he is to be a 
traveler in his day, and you want him to 
be a well-mannered one. Of course you 
are not going to ride with him; you are 
going back into the passenger part of the 
train—something which at first he cannot 
understand. et whatever his inward 
terrors, whatever his fears that you have 
left him forever chained to a wall—and 
instinctively he’s afraid of being chained, 
because it makes him helpless—whatever 
his feelings, he must keep quiet, for a yell- 
ing, howling dog is a disgrace to his master. 

Also, he should be trained not to be 
greedy about food. When you and your 


companion sit down on a log in the woods 
to eat lunch, he must remain at a respect- 
ful distance, waiting until you are ready 
to feed him. He should be broken of a 
tendency to jump up on people, thereby 
muddying their clothes. He should never 
scratch at the door. 

If his manners are what they ought to 
be, he is a pleasure to you, to everybody 
else, and to himself. Left outside at your 
friend's house, he doesn’t fret—he hasn't 
formed the habit—but finds himself a 
warm place in the sun and lies down to 
wait for you. He becomes more and more 
self-reliant, because he is not looking al- 
ways to you. He can take care of himself 
and, like a well-bred child, he does not need 
to be entertained and noticed all the time. 

Invited in to the fire, he does not come 
bolting into the room, knocking things off 
the table with his wagging tail, but walks 
in quietly, with just a grateful look up at 
the kind host or hostess. He loves the 
open fire, not only for its warmth, but be- 
cause he seems to enjoy looking at it, 
studying the coals. Bar if there is not 
room about the hearth, he will unobtru- 
sively lie down in another part of the room. 

This is no imaginary picture of a well- 
bred and well-trained bird dog. I have 
known more than one whose manners 
were above reproach. In fact, all the real- 
ly first-class bird dogs I have known were 
well-mannered. Self-control, whether com- 
ing from within, as with a man, or be- 
ing imposed from without, as with a dog 
or child, does not take away from initia- 
tive, but adds to it. I do not think it an 
accident or coincidence that the gentle- 
mannered bird dogs I have known were 
all aggressive in the field, and courageous 
in the presence of danger or insult. 


BUT to come back to our puppies who 
had to be taught so much. Do not 
think they are always eager to learn. 
They are just as eager—as boys in school 
—and no more so. They are always glad 
to see you, and are ready to play, but 
there are times when they will turn school 
into a joke if you let them. They will not 
obey, they will run off with the rag ball, 
and if there are several of them, they will 
try to take it from one another. 

In such a situation, look for the ring- 
leader. The chances are that it's Christo- 
pher Columbus, with whom you've had 
trouble before. Catch him in an overt 
act, whip him, or stop him. Never scold 
the whole bunch. That bewilders the 
timid and innocent ones, who come 
crouching up to you, while the real culprit 
sits off at a distance and looks at you with 
impertinent eyes. 

here are no more mischievous crea- 
tures alive, anyway, than certain bird dog 
uppies. My sisters used to hate them; 
or many a doll paid with her sawdust life 
for their carelessness in leaving her in an 
accessible place. 

Once when all of us were up-town, the 
cook went away, leaving the house open. 
Mother and I returned first—returned to 
a scene of distruction rarely witnessed in 
other than war times. The parlor cur- 
tains were pulled down and torn into 
shreds. The cover had been yanked off 
the piano and the vases spilled on the 
floor, breaking them. In those days, 
every proper parlor contained an easel on 
which sat an enlarged portrait—maybe 
you remember. The easel was turned 
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Don't you 
remember— 


ET'S you and I turn back the years and be 
boys again. You remember how you 
longed for a bicycle—how you dreamed of 
having your very own—and then, one day, 
the dream came true! Was there ever a 
happier boy in the world than you, tus day 
you got your bicycle? 


What about your boy—your girl? Do you 
know of anything in the world that could bring 
them more pleasure— or could make them 
stronger and more healthful? Do you know 
of anything they would want more? Read 
their frank little hearts and you'll find that 
the desire for a bicycle is enthroned there— 
just as it was in your heart! 


Give them the 


Give them this happiness. 
opportunity to grow up healthful, rosy women 


and robust, four-square men. Give them the 
joy of seeing things—the inspiration to do 
things — and the chance to be things! Give 
them a bicycle! 


Not only boys and girls, but men and women 
get both pleasure and profit out of bicycling. 
The convenience of riding to work and avoid- 
ing the hot, crowded cars—the exhilarating 
thrill of fresh air and red blood—the clear eye 
and ‘‘fit as a fiddle feeling’’—these are what go 
hand in hand with pleasure in making the 
bicycle popular and a tonic for everybody. 


"Ride a bicycle" 


Tbe Cycle Trades 
New York 


of America, Inc., 
U.S.A. 
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| to a nicety just where that game is. 


| robe. 


over, and the portrait—of my grandfather 
as I remember, a very stern man with side 
whiskers—had been ripped out and torn up. 

We knew-at a glance how it had all hap- 
pened. Roy, now six months old, had got 
into the house. 

What did we do in a case of that kind? 
We gave him a good thrashing. Did he 
know what we were whipping him about? 


He did. 


HERE are times when a pup looks very 

serious, and one of these times is when 
a new scent strikes his nose. It would be 
a foolish trainer who would interfere with 
him, when he trots off, head tilted, or who 
would fail to recognize that nature, the 
great teacher, had taken him by the nose 
and was training him to use that keenest 
of all his senses. 

For think how keen that nose must be 
if the pup is to develop into a good bird 
dog. Ye must pick out the smell of game 
birds—partridge, grouse, quail, pheasant, 
prairie chickens—from all others. The 
quail may be a quarter of a mile away in a 
thicket, and between him and them there 
may be birds by the hundred—robins, 
sparrows, thrushes, even chickens,’ tur- 
keys or guineas, strayed from a farm- 
house. Yet all these closer smells he must 
brush aside, as it were, and catch that one 
faint and distant whiff of game. 

And remember that only two or three 
times in his life, probably, does he get a 
sight of the game he is pointing; it :s hid- 
den in thickets, woods, or matted straw. 
His nose, as he approaches, must tell ne 

t 

must all be as plain to his nose as it would 
be to our eyes, could we see through the 
grass; for if he draws too close the birds 
will flush; if he stays too far away, the 
hunter cannot locate them. 

He must take advantage of every cur- 
rent of air. I have been driving along the 
road a good many times with a dog in the 
bottom of the buggy. Maybe the day is 
very cold, and he is covered with the lap- 
Suddenly he sticks his head out, 
then rises to his haunches, looks across the 
fields, his nose working, then glances up 
at me. [let him out SF the buggy, and he 
strikes off through the straw, nose high, 
turning this way and that, like a compass 
seeking its magnet. Maybe he goes com- 
pletely out of sight, and I get out, hitch 
the horse, take my gun, id far away, in 
another field, I find him set. Those birds, 
perhaps hours before, had crossed the road 
where he first rose in the buggy. Either 
that, or some change in the current of air, 
had brought the scent in that distant field 
to his nostrils. 

He must distinguish between the smell 
of a wounded or freshly killed bird, and 
one that is not wounded; he must point 
the sound one—he must retrieve. the 
wounded or freshly killed one. More 


than once I have seen a dog, carrying a 
wounded bird, its feathers covering his 
mouth and nostrils, stop suddenly and 
point an unwounded one in the straw. 
through which he is coming. 

So the delicate nose is the bird pup's 
stock in trade. Nature gave it to him 
and nature must superintend the training 
of it. As I said before, even if he has just 
been playing, a serious look comes over 
his face when he raises his nose and whiffs 
the air. 

There is another time when he looks 
dead in earnest—that's when he points. 
And he begins pointing when he is still a 
roly-poly pup, who eats until his stomach 
is distended, apparently, to the bursting 
point. He points just anything: butter- 
flies, toads, frogs, crickets, grasshoppers, 
chickens, big and little, the turkey gob- 
bler, potato bugs. He stands perfectly 
still, his tail, hardly bigger than a pencil, 
rigid, his eyes bright as new glass RE 
Of course he doesn't stand long; there are 
too many other things demanding his at- 
tention. Also, he hasn't developed a very 
graceful figure vet, and he looks rather 
comical. But there is no appearance of 
frivolity about him. He's destin earnest. 


WEY does he point, anyway? Whence 
comes this instinct, bon with him, 
which man has seized upon and uses to his 
own ends? 

One theory is that a certain breed of 
es dogs in their wild state crept careful- 

on their game in the straw or heather. 
ie out, tail extended, so as not to make 
a noise by striking against the bushes; 
that, just before springing, these dogs 
paused for a moment to allay any fears of 
the game in the grass; and that man, com- 
ing along and taming them, has prolonged 
that pause—until now a dependable dog 
will stand for hours, hardly moving a 
muscle. 

Certainly that little fellow's ancestors 
have been doing this same thing for 
centuries, the setter, who is long-haired, 
having been at it a little longer, so far as 
records show, than the pointer, who is 
short-haired. 

And so the little fellows do some things 
instinctively, such as pointing and whet- 
ting their noses; and some things, such as 
morals and manners, they have to be 
taught ust as the boy trades marbles 

S india because of his instinct to 
UAA but has to be taught to wash his 
face, and play fair, and be polite to peo- . 
ple. It's foolish in either case not to let 
nature play a big part in the education. 
It is no less foolish to pass over to her the 
entire responsibility. With them both, 
pups and children, the Bible rule is the 

est one. And we followed it. We tried to 
train up our pups in the way they should 
go, and depended upon it that in after life 
they would not depart from the teachings. 


SAMUEL A. DERIEUX has written another article about dogs for 


next month. 


It is even more interesting than the one you have just 
finished—to which it is really a sequel. 


The title of next month's 


article is ‘‘These Dogs Can Teach You All Something." 


*OH, YES—They Do Come Back," declares Grantland Rice, the famous 
sporting writer, in an article next month which relates many anecdotes 
of amateur and professional leaders in the world of sports who have been 
toppled from their thrones—and then have fought their way back by 
sheer grit and courage. This is a heartening and inspiring contribution. 
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Among the numerous firms and corpora- 
tions employing 50 to 100 or more LaSalle 
students or graduates are following: 


Western Electric Compan ZA 
International Harvester 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

Wells Fargo Express Company 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


and d inportans railroad company in the 
United S 
More than 185,000 men in active business 
life, including a large number of corporation 
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the benefits of LaSalle training and service. 
Over 35,000 new students now enroll annually. 
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Free Consulting 


Service 
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Be An Exp ert 
E^ Accountant 


— The Man Who Directs 


= Everywhere in business there is need for the man 
who knows Higher Accounting. To meet the 
competitive conditions that exist today, waste must be 
eliminated, accurate cost systems must be installed, economies 
must be put into effect, and the management must have the whole situation charted 
and shown in figures whenever wanted. The bookkeeper cannot do this. To analyze 
a business, a man must be to accounting what the highly trained lawyer is to the 
legal aspects of commerce. 


Over 500,000 American concerns today need the services of Expert Accountants. 
That shows where opportunity is. Write today for information about the course in 
Higher Accounting given by the LaSalle Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting By Mail 


Our staff of experts in the Science of Accounting will give you their direct persona] 
instruction by mail, guiding you step by step until you have mastered this paying 
profession. You will study text books, lectures and accounting methods prepared by authorities— 
men who are actually employed or retained as expert advisers by leading industries. The underlying 
principles and the most modern methods of Business Analysis and Organization, and the Principles of 
Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law and Sci- 
entific Management all made clear. You will be Easy Terms 

No large fees. No large sum to pay down 


given special preparation for the C. P. A. exam- 
inations and made ready to command a higher Thisinstruction is offered ona convenient monthly 
payment plan. Our courses are for the ambi 


salary or to enter business as a Consulting 


Accountant. You can get all this in your spare tious man no matter how small his present 
time while you hold your present position. How income. Send the coupon below for full, detailed 
better could you use your hours of leisure? information. 


Mail The Coupon Today 


uae the knowledge ot these LaSalle experts yours. At least send for information 
about this course which has helped so many men to rise quickly to positions of ter profit and 
and which you can easily master by bome study. A dicum USUS id 


No matter where you may be or what position you may hold, LaSalle Extension University can put 
you on the road to greater success. This has been proved b; the record of its students and-graduates. 

e information we will send will tell you just "lat knowledge you require to become proficient in 
Higher Accounting and how we will teach you in the shortest possible time. It will point out the possi- 
bilities that are wide open to the man who has the training demanded by large business organizations, 
We will also send valuable book “Ten Years’ Promotion in One." Mail coupon now. 
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: LIGHTNING SPEED :NE W-WA Y I 80 TO 100 WORDS 


Z A BEY WEY aA PERFECT COPY 
| SORT ARES, | TYPI STS a 
Earn $25.00 to $40.00 Per Week Because They Can 


Guarantee Their Employers 80 to 100 Words Per 
Minute!!--Highest Possible Degree of Accuracy!! 


WONDERFUL new method of acquiring speed and accuracy 
on the typewriter has been discovered. Almost overnight it 
has revolutionized the entire Typewriting situation. The 

NEW WAY has blazed a wide trail to suecess for every ambitious 
stenographer—to the $25, $35, $40 per weck positions—the Private 
Seeretaryships, the Department Managerships —then the Higher 
Executive positions at salaries that pass the hundreds and run 
into thousands per annum. 


LEARN BY MAIL 
10 EASY LESSONS 


80 to 100 Words Per Minute 
or Money Returned 


Don't be inefficient, Don't be satisfied to write 35 to 40 words per minute— 
making frequent errors, Don't struggle along on a salary of $10.00 to $15.00 per 
week—never finding it possible to lay aside that $5.00 or $10.00 per week you had 
hoped to deposit, Become an expert! Write 80 to 100 words per minute, Earn 
$25.00 to $40.00 per week—easily meeting rapidly rising living expenses—deposit- 
ing regularly $10.00, $20.00 or more per week to your savings account—sure of 
the next promotion and salary increase when it becomes necessary to move an em- 
ployee up from the Stenographic Department in your office, Already thousands 
of typewriter users—so called “touch operators" who never exceeded 40 to 50 
words per minute—are writing 80 to 100 words with infinitely greater accuracy and 
their salaries have been increased $300, $500, $1,000 and more per year. 


VALUABLE NEW WAY BOOK FREE! 


We cannot describe here the principle of this New Method, based on Special Finger Exercises which bring 
results In days that old way methods will never bring. ut we have prepared a big 32- 
page book telling all about the course which is free to those interested. This book is 

rimful of £e opening ideas and valuable information. No instruction book ever written 
told so plainly the real “How and Why" of EXPERT TYPEWRITING. 

If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make your work easier—if you want 
more money in your pay envelope— NOW is the time. Employers all over the country 
are In need of efficient typists. Not nearly enough experts to supply the demand. This 
is your opportunity—write for the book now. It will a revelation to you as to the 
Speed and the Salary that is possible to typists. Money Back Guarantee to e ‘ery student 
Mall coupon at once. 


DETULLOSS SCHOOL 
2473 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me the FREE 
NEW WAY IN TYPEWRITING book. 


Mail coupon 
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made to your measure, payable 
after received, with the clear un- 
derstanding that if the fit is not 
perfect or if you are not satisfied 
in every way, if you are not con- 
vinced you have received a fine, high 
grade, stylish, perfect fitting tailored 
suit made to your measures and have 
saved $15.00to$20.00, you arenot un- 
der the slightest obligation to keep it. 

Don't hesitate or feel timid, simply 
send the suit back, no cost to you. 
You are not out one penny. Any 
money you may have paid us is re- 
funded at once. 

Samples Free. Any man young or 
old interested in saving money, who 
wants to dress well and not feel ex- 
travagant is invited to write us for 
our free book of samples and fashions 
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Marcia Mason's 
Lucky Star 


(Continued from page 25) 


The superintendent of the Capitol City 
schools, in all his dignity, sat upon the 
platform with the faculty. After the 
prayer and announcements, President 
Wells arose and said, *We have with us 
to-day the superintendent of the largest 
school system in the state.” Marcia 
looked at him, sitting there so calmly. 
How nice it would be, she thought, to 
be so undisturbed when you were about 
to address an audience. President Wells 
had ceased introducing him, but he did 
not stir from his chair. Instead, from the 
semigloom of the back row there was 
stepping out a tall, clean-cut, alert young 
man, with keen brown eyes and a strong 
chin. 

All eyes were upon him. Marcia'sown, 
wide, fascinated, alarmed, watched him. 
The color dropped away from her face, 
and then surged back like a scarlet tide. 
From the chaotic jumble of her mind one 
naked, leering truth stood out: He was 
the superintendent of the Capitol City 
schools. 


IKE a kaleidoscope, things she had 
said to him tumbled about in her 
brain, forming a nightmare of combina- 
tions. With dry lips she whispered to the 
girl next to her, “Who’s the big man 
—in gray?” 

“Supe at Mapleville—only has eight 
teachers under him—acts like he was Pres- 
dent of the U. S. A." 

The man on the platform was speaking, 
easily, forcefully. ‘‘Earnestness and sin- 
cerity form the keystone of the teaching 
profession.” He said a great deal more 
than that. He said it with fire and enthu- 
siasm. He said he was there to choose 
teachers, high-grade teachers who had 
been faithful in their work. Carefulness, 
attention to details, were things that 
would be considered. But over and above 
these was the great fundamental ques- 
tion: What was the spirit of the teacher? 
What gifts of heart and soul as well as 
of mind did she come bearing to her task? 

Marcia felt stunned, sick. She sat with 
miserable hot eyes fixed upon her lap. It 
was over at last. Chapel was out. Presi- 
dent Wells and other faculty members 
had surrounded the speaker. Marcia 
slipped away from the girls. She attended 
two classes and got through a noisy board- 
ing-house dinner. She wanted to go home. 
She wanted to see the family, especially 
Mother, comfortable and comforting 
Mother. Katherine would be home for 
the week-end. She had written to that 
effect and also that Keith was coming for 
Sunday. 

Marcia did not go to her afternoon classes 
and she hung a frank “ Busy—Keep Out” 
sign on her door. Then she packed her 
grip and slipped down to the afternoon 
train. 

At home the family was all excitement 
over the unexpected arrival. Mother 
bustled about with happy moisture in 
her eyes even while she took in the fact 
that Marcia had something on her mind. 


Marcia Mason's Lucky Star, by Bess STREETER ALDRICH 


When they had finished supper it came 
out, just as Mother knew it would. They 
were still sitting about the table—all but 
ice whose urgent business with Runt 

erkins and Shorty Marston always 
found him swallowing his last bites while 
on the way to the door. 

Marcia told them all about it. She 
spared herself not at all. She had made 
a fool of herself, she said, and they might 


as well know it. ‘The thing that makes | 


me maddest," she informed them, tear- 
fully, “is that I stretched things just to 
hear him laugh. I made myself out lots 
worse than I am. He was the sternest- 
looking man you ever saw, and I loved 
to see the corners of his mouth pull up. 
He laughed an awful lot," she finished 
forlornly. 

Everyone looked sympathetic. Kather- 
me's consolation was, “Marcia, I just 
can’t imagine myself talking so glibly to 
a strange man.” 

Marcia’s contrition was complete. “I 
can’t either, Kathie. I envy you being 
so cool and sweet and courteous to every- 
body. Only it seemed as though I’d known 
him a thousand years," she added. 

Eleanor’s contribution was, “Myself, I 
think it was terribly romantic.” 

Marcia’s scorn was withering. “ Ro- 
mantic? Tragic, you mean.” 

Father began a dry, “Well, Marcia, 
I’ve always told you you'd run up 
against—" But as Marcia dabbed a 
moist roll of handkerchief into her eyes, 
he finished lamely, “Never mind, honey, 
I think you can have the third grade 
here." 

Tillie was on the warpath. "There's 
a law about false pretenses. He ought to 
be sued. If I was a man [I'd trounce the 
middle of the road with him." 

Mother was furtively wiping away a 
tear or two herself. ‘‘Marcia, there's 
something about you that makes me 
think of myself when I was a girl.” Verily 
the poet was an inspired philosopher who 
remarked: 

Where can we better be 
Than in the bosom of our fam-i-lee? 


ON SATURDAY it developed that 
there were enough young people home 
for the week-end to get up a fair-sized 
icnic crowd. Cars were prohibited. 
ommie Hickson was to bring in a hay- 
rack so they could all go together. 

Mother thought it a fine plan and began 
bustling preparations for a basket supper. 
Tillie, whose emotion over Marcia had 
worn off, was disgruntled to have the Sat- 
urday work upset. 

“You do spoil them girls, Molly,” she 
volunteered. “Here’s Kathie engaged to 
that Baldridge, and Marcia a grown 
woman, and even Eleanor getting along. 
Accordin’ to my lights they ought to be 
hemmin' sheets and piecin’ comforts in- 
stead a-galavantin' round to picnics." 

“Tillie,” Mother said calmly, “a very 
wise poet once wrote about a rich old 
man who was robbed of all his wealth. 
Ihe poem ends: 


“They robbed him not of a golden shred 
Of the childish dreams in his wise old head, 
And, ‘They’re welcome to all things else,’ 
he said, 
When the robbers came to rob him. 


I figure you can buy sheets and comforts 
in any department store, but you can't 


BUY TOILET PAPER 
BY NAME 


On the counter at your 
Dealer's you will find a little 
"TAKE ONE” stand, hold 
ingYOUR copyof this folder. 


It contains a description and 


actual samples of each of the 
five A. P. W. QUALITY 
Toilet Papers for you to 
choose from. 


f 


ya Sane 


rd b 
of Toilet Parer mind 


When you buy a Standard Brand—and buy it by Name, 
you PROTECT the Health of your whole family. 


APW QUALITY 
ewer PRODUCTS 


The five different Brands of Toilet Paper—all differ in texture, size of 
sheet and in price, but each is the STANDARD Quality Product of its 
class.: They have been the choice of careful Home Keepers for years, 
and are sold by dealers who handle Dependable Merchandise. 


Look for the FREE Folders at the stores which display 
this sign—but if your dealer does not have them give 
us his name and we will mail you one in a plain sealed 
envelopeand will tell you the nameof our nearest Agency. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Dept. 16, Albany, N. Y. 
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straw hat 


-a Ludens will fix that throat 


A clear nose and throat will make 
working easier. Workers in all 
industries use Luden's the year 
'round. A protection in damp or 
dust. 


LUDENS 


fresh and colorful 


STRAW HAT 
DYE 


Beautiful shades of Red, Green, Navy and Light 
Blue, Purple, Brown, Gloss and Dull Black. If 
your druggist can't supply you, write us. We will 
send any color postpaid —25 cents. 

Monroe Drug Company, Dept. L 
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‘Washing Machine for ONLY:599 


Who ever heard of a modern labor-sav- 
ing device for such a price! You expect 
to pay around $100.00—yet here is a 
machine GUARANTEED, not only to 
wash whiter and cleaner, but to do it 
easier and quicker than any complex de- 
vice you have ever seen—yct only $5.00. 


An old proverb says: “The simplest 
things are the best"—and the Percolo is 
the simplest device ever! Steaming hot 
suds continually circulate up the funnel 
as in a percolator, out the holes, down 
thru the clothes, up, out and down again 


$5 


rids washing of 
drudgery forever 


Give it the hardest tests you know of—greasy, grimy clothes to soiled but delicate curtains 
—you will find it the most thorough, the easiest, the most economical washer ever. At 
the end of 30 days’ trial, we will refund your money (anywhere 

ways, if re are not 100% convinced—but you 


amazed at suc 


Cough Any More 


and keep yourself and family away from the movies, church, thea- 
tre or concert. Brown's Bronchial Troches are always round and 
brown—not candy but a remarkably effective remedial tablet— 
quickly bringing relief in bronchial irritations or asthmatic condi- 
tions—soothing and healing the throat and air passages. 


Especially fine for children—no opiates or harmful ingredients. 
sitive throats quickly. In convenient packets that fit the vest pocket, purse or 
vanity case—will not soil gloves or hands. It will pay you to keep them handy, 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


General Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York, London, Toronto 


meer O 


Steaming Water Washer 


efficiency and such economy—for only $5.00. Get free descriptive folder 
at once—better yet, order your Percolo today, prepaid, on the 30-day trial offer. 


ERIE METAL PRODUCTS CO., 


Do you want to SELL the Percolo ? 


The American Magazine 
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and again — cleansing, whitening and 
sterilizing. Positively cannot injure any 
fabric that endures boiling — even the 
most delicate. 


The Percolo converts your wash boiler 
into a most efficient laundry device. 
Requires no knowledge of machinery, no 
fussing. Just put in water, soap and 
clothes and forget it for the half hour or 
so, in which it does its job. No gears, 
cogs, or parts to get out of order or to 
wear out. Nothing to oil, nothing to 
think of whatever. 


Saves money, labor, 
clothes, health, space 


in U.S. A.). and pay charges 


will be delighted, enthusiastic and 


Dept. 15, 


Write for terms 


ERIE, PA. 


i 


Four sizes, 15c, 35c, 
75c and $1.25. 


At all druggists 


Eases sen- 


buy dreams and memories of Youth.” 

“ Pfs!” Tillie had a special snort that 
denoted scorn. ‘You can't eat dreams 
nor cover your nakedness with memories.” 

“No,” said Mother placidly, “you 
can't. And when the girls are old, old 
ladies, the richest food won't feed their 
minds nor the thickest comforts bring 


| warmth to their hearts." 


So they went on working together, side 
by side, two good old friends who would 
do anything for each other, but as far 
apart as the earth and the stars, as far 
apart as Martha and Mary—a Piecer of 
Quilts and a Weaver of Dreams. 

Tommie Hickson came with the hayrack 
and two horses, which seemed to share 
Tillie’s scorn for the festivities. 

Marcia apparently brightened under 
the witching spell of the green woods, 
the pungent, wild smell of the crab-apple 
blossoms, the sweet, weird call of the 
mourning doves and the sheen of the 
silver river. Mother was right. No matter 
what Fate held in the hollow of her hand, 
the girls would always have memories 
left to them. 

On the way home, after the manner of 
Youth, the crowd sang. Marcia did not 
sing. She sat in the end of the hayrack 
and tried to reason it all out. Since yes- 
terday she felt changed, subdued, unreal. 
She looked up at the clear, calm face of 
the yellow-white moon. Why did that 
hour on the campus seem so set apart 
from other hours? It was like a little 
house in the woods. She had come upon 
it, rested in it for one hour—and gone on 
again. Must she forever be looking back 
at the little house by the side of the road? 


HE crowd was unloaded at the various 
homes with merry good-nights. The 
Mason girls found that the rest of the 
family had gone up-stairs for the night. 
There was a letter on the dining-room 
mantel. Father had brought it home from 
the five-o'clock mail. The letter was 
for Marcia. With fingers that trembled 
she tore it open and read it. Then she 
ran up-stairs and called-“ Folks! Every- 
body! Come here!” j 
Father and Mother, fully dressed, came 
to their door. Tillie opened her door 
cautiously and put out her head; a striped 
kimono filling away from her long neck 
gave her the appearance of a curious 


giraffe. Junior, hearing the noise, came 
stumbling out of his room. 

"Listen! It’s from him.” She read 
aloud: 


“Dear Miss Mason: I tried to see you yes- 
terday afternoon but your landlady said you 
had gone home for over Sunday. Í hope you 
are not taking my talk to heart. Most prob- 
ably you are not, as your disposition seems 
to be of a marvelously cheerful and elastic 
type. And, anyway, what's a dandelion or 
two between friends? 

"Have just come from board meeting and 
have the pleasure of reporting your election. 
I have placed you in the Lafayette School for 
next year, the grounds of that building being 
somewhat overrun with certain yellow weeds. 
You will no doubt take pleasure in assisting 
the janitor to eradicate them. 

“I have just been talking with Keith by 
"phone, and if I do not hear from you that it 
would be inconvenient, I will drop in with him 
on Sunday and congratulate you in person on 
the ‘professional hit you made with the 
Capitol City superintendent. 

"Sincerely, 
“JoHN R. WHEELER.” 


Marcia Mason's Lucky Star, by BESS STREETER ALDRICH 257 


Marcia threw out her arms to them 
all. “Folks!” she said in a little tense, 
awe-struck voice, “I was born under a 
lucky star.” 

* By golly, I believe it!” Father said.- 

They were all talking at once, after the 
manner of Masons. 

Katherine laughed, “You old fraud, 
you don’t deserve it.” 

Eleanor’s contribution was, “Oh, Mar- 
cia, I adore-æ gaod profile.” 

Tillie was saying, ‘‘My good /and, you 
do beat the Dutch!” 

Junior, at the close of a prodigious 
yawn, asked unintelligibly, “Wh’d ’ 
mean, dandelions?” 

Only Mother said nothing. She was 
looking at the lovely flushed face of her 
starry-eyed girl and making a little inco- 
herent prayer, “Dear Lord—keep her 
happy—like that.” 


"THE excitement over, they all went 
back to their rooms. 

“I can't help but be glad she got it.” 
Father was pulling off his sock and ten- 
derly regarding his favorite corn. “But 
it wasn't a very good lesson for her to 
have it turn out this way." 

Mother was immediately on the other 
side of the argument. “Oh, she’s had 
porem enough, Father,—that scare.” 

other brushed her hair for a few mo- 

ments, and then. added, “I must sa 
though, I don't like that dandelion deal, 
it’s too much like deceiving.” : 
' -Father, with alacrity, veered to the 
à ite side. “Oh, I don't know,” he 
said cheerfully; “that’s what I call good 
old-fashioned Yankee shrewdness.” So 
they went to bed, arguing amiably, quar- 
reling peaceably, as they had done for 
twenty-six years. 

Across the hall, Marcia finished braid- 
ing her hair, turned out the light and 
snapped up the shades. . Pale, silvery, 
Kok wit. the moon flooded her slim, 
youthful figure in its soft, clinging: gown. 
Surreptitiously, deftly, she slipped a large, 
square envelope under her pillow. Then 
she said, ‘‘Kathie, something tells me 
I’m going to enjoy teaching with John.” 


BESS STREETER ALDRICH, whose 
stories of the Mason family have de- 
lighted the readers of this magazine, 
has another delightful story next 
month. Tillie, the cook, is the main 
figure this time. The story is called 
“Tillie Cuts Loose.”’ 


"MARTIN QUEST and Wife," a lively | 


short story by Wilbur Hall, will ap- 
pear next month. It tells how a 
young business man met a big emer- 
gency. The part played by his wife 
in a series of stirring events is rich 
with possibilities of which thousands 
of families can take advantage. 


How Long Does a Fish Live? 


N9 ONE knows exactly, but at the New 
York Aquarium a pair of gar pike 
have been boarders for twenty years, a 
channel bass has celebrated his nineteenth 
anniversary, and a fresh-water dogfish his 
eighteenth. 


| 
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No one knows better than yourself what your Organization 
stands for. Make sure that your Emblem Ring embodies 
character and ideals. An O-B Emblem Ring is correct, 
authentic, gold of plump quality-emblem not soldered but 
pegged on. 7 * “Wherever good jewelry is sold.” 


Ostby & Barton Co. Providence RILUSA. 


When you are dressing for the day, 
there is a certain amount of pleasure in pulling 
on a pair of “Best Knit" hose. It gives you a feeling 
of satisfaction—a good start for the day. 


“Best Knit" Hosiery is a great favorite among men who are par- 
ticular as to the quality of their hose. Knit from the finest 
materials. Like tailor made they're knit to fit and fit perfectly. 


Obtainable in a full range of colors in popular weights and styles. 
me silk lisle, silk plaited, cashmere, silk and wool and lisle. 
sizes. 


For women too. Your store has them. If not, write us direct. 


Milwaukee Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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omerset— 


the most favored model in 
America today— 


ELL 
LARS 


"are made in all popular models. 


Fashion now favorsthe stylesshown, SLIDEW ELL Col- 
lars FITWELL, WEARWELL and LOOK WELL. 


Trooper 


WRITE US FOR STYLE BOOK 


No, 1 showing Laundered Collars, or No. 2 
showing Soft Coilars, Please give your 
dealer's name. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Makers 


Troy, N.Y. | 


Freedom Selborne 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND 


The best system for beginners; a post-graduate course 
for stenographers. Highest world's records for s 
and accuracy and a greater number of court reporters 
than any other system in the last twelve years. Instruction 
by mail; satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog. 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
W. L. James, Chief Instructor. 


Dept. 163, Garrick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


POPULARITY FOLLOWS 2j 
SUKULELE pz | 
i muste pratest sob on the Ükolgle | "A 

1 3 d: simp Je! as; give( €^ 7 


. - dA * 
Ask us to send the sto h — 
\ | walian music. You will lov ye d 
L sbligation—absolutely free, 
| A NRE NAAN NETUTE d Na ee 
~ OF MUSIC [ 


cs 
1400 Broadway, Dept.10-C, NewYork 


Rat Bis-Kit kills rats and mice, too— 
quickly, easily No muss, mixing nor 
spreading. Just crumble it up. Each 
Bis-Kit contains a different bait that 
unfailingly allures. After eating it, 
the rats and mice scoot for outdoors 
—to die. 

Don't mix poisons. Buy Rat Bis-Kit. 
It’s clean, certain and already pre- 
pared. At all drug and general 
stores. Prices—25c and 35c. 


Reaches, rats, mice, etc. alsokilled 
with Rat Bis-Kit Paste. Intubes25c 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Rat Bis-Kit 


For Mice Too 


| was wrapped in a Cashmere shawl 
| same Cashmere shawl that I hold so dear. 


The Last Thing I 
Would Part With 


FIRST PRIZE 


Just an Old Cashmere Shawl 


FADED Cashmere shawl whose 
intrinsic worth is the price it 
would bring as old rags, yet to me 

my dearest possession. A symbol of— 
what? Mother love? Of that bond that 
exists between mother and child, so strong 
as to withstand even the power of material 
separation? Let me explain: 

Thirty years ago a baby boy was left on 
the doorstep of a home in a large city. 
Whence it came nobody knew. The whe 
this 


For I was the babe left on the doorstep, 
and the shawl is the one tangible thing I 
have of the mother I have never known. 
My foster parents—God bless them! I 
have always wished that that mother 
might know what good hands I fell into 
when she gave me up that night so long 
ago—my foster parents say that from my 


| earliest babyhood that shawl seemed to 


have a strange meaning to me. Almost 
my first intelligible word was my lisping 
approach at the name of the shabby ob- 
ject. I would call for it at bedtime, and 
found it a sure comfort in the solitude of 
my darkened room. As I grew older I 
carried my bumps and bruises to its cer- 
tain solace, and in some far corner the 
shawl and I would have it out. 


My foster mother tells of a time when 


I lay at Death's door, the crisis of my 


| malady upon me. Restlessly I tossed and 


tumbled, wearing myself out with the 
struggle, and nothing availed to quiet 
me until someone thought of the shawl. 
At sight of it, a wan smile crossed my face, 
and nestling into its dear folds I fell 
asleep. 

There came a time when my self-con- 
sciousness would no longer permit me to 
s'iow my feeling for the old shawl. Then 


| it was that that good woman who raised 


me, with her wonderful tact and under- 
standing, slipped it in my top bureau 
drawer. There it has been ever since—a 
very real help in time of trouble. 

It saw me through the trying period of 
adolescence, when my best girl turned me 
down, and I failed te make the ball team, 
and nobody understood me and I dreamed 
vaguely and in ecstatic misery of ending 
it all. And then, when I'd open the drawer 
to take a last farewell of the one friend I 
had on earth, somehow, my gloom would 
fall from me. 

Even to this day when I feel dis- 
couraged or sorely tempted I find myself 
heartened and made strong by the sight 
of the homely object. Perhaps it is only 
a foolish sentimentality I have built up 
around the old shawl, but somehow I can- 
not help feeling that the spirit of mother 
love breathes from its faded folds; that itis 
a symbol of that bond which exists be- 
tween mother and child, so strong as to 
withstand even the power of material 
separation. Anyway, Í know it is the last 
thing I would part with. E. E: B. 


ed 


The Last Thing I Would Part With 


SECOND PRIZE 


The Last Throw of the Dice 


Ą SINGLE air of ivory dice; that is my 
most valuable possession. Intrin- 
sically, they are worth nothing; but five 
pum ago they became both more, and 
ess, than two white squares with sunken 
black dots; they became my primer of life, 
and worthless as dice. 

Five years ago I was an inveterate 
gambler. The whir of the little ball 
around the roulette wheel, the click of the 
chips, and, above all, the rattle of the dice 
in a crap game, these things, I thought, 
were as necessary as food and drink to my 
being. 

I leaped from a pauper to a fortune of 
sixty thousand dollars in a single night— 
and within a week I was ''touching" a 
friend for a five-spot. Always I thought I 
could win it back; and again and again I 
resolved that if once my fingers closed on 
a good stake I would quit and go into 
business. But one never does. At least 
a score of times I was well off. Well- 
meaning friends urged me to quit. Always 
I said that I would—sometime. Always 
there was the urge to win a little more. I 
had won before. Luck was with me, why 
quit now? But when I was losing I would 
say to myself that I was sure to win soon, 
and why quit just before a big clean-up? 
Thus did 1 delude myself. 

One night I quit cold, and for five years 
I have not faded a dime or raised a bet. 
No, I didn't get religion, for I don't think 

ambling is a matter of religion. A pro- 
fessional gambler, one of the gang, a man 
who has served twenty years for his 
cleverness in engraving one of Uncle 
Sam’s bank notes too closely, put me wise 
to some common sense. And like two 
broken reeds, we have been leaning on 
each other ever since. 

We had both lost heavily that night. 
Just as I. had left the table I had taken 
with me the dice that had been so fickle 
to me that night. I never wanted to see 
them again; I was going to throw them 


away. 

^] think I'll quit gambling," my friend 
said when we were eating lunch. “All 
uH I said, laughingly. "I'll quit if you 
will. 

“I mean it," continued my friend. And 
then he said, “It is foolish to risk the 
necessary to win the superfluous.” I 
don't know where he got it, but it has 
stuck. 

'The next day we started North. We 
are trying to make good at our respective 
trades, and, I believe, succeeding. I now 
have a single pair of dice, the ones I was 

oing to throw away that night. My 
riend has planed off the spots, and en- 
graved in tiny letters on the faces are 
these words: “It is foolish to risk the 
necessary to win the superfluous.” Our 
initials and the date are on the twelfth 
face. 

And in the first few months, when we 
had temptations to start gambling these 
words have saved us. The dice are now in 
a little case made for them, and are on our 
mantelpiece. I hope they'll always be 
there together. 

It is true that I am going to be 
married, but “Dud” is coming to live 
with "us. R. H. E. 


will be invaluable to you. 


books of its kind ever issued. 


eliminate waste. 


your carpenter. 
The saving to you is tremendous. 
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ha à page. Send 10c and coupon below. 
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Send This Coupon 


and 10c and we will send you our De Luxe Book 
of Mariing Hoes, This is one of the most beau- 
tiful books of its kind ever published. Every 
prospective home builder should have a copy for 
the valuable building information it contains. 
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Auto 
Given 


AGENTS- 


We need special agents to travel 
by Automobile introducing our great 
line of Nationally-advertised Pure 
Food Products, Soaps and Houschold 
Necessities. Here is an opportunity to 
earn $6 to $12 a day, all or apare time, 
and obtain an Automobile besides. Write 
at once for full particulars. Address 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
1995 American Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


On Your New Home 


F you contemplate building, our new catalog 
It is the Book de 
Luxe—one of the most elaborately prepared 
It shows the work 
of some of the leading architects in America. 


Sterling System lames 


Lumber is cut to exactness. 
There is no guess work—not even sawing for 
Erection time is cut in half. 
You may 
have your choice of siding, or shingles, or if you 
prefer stucco, we will provide building paper and 
metal lath all ready for stucco at the same cost. 


New 1920 Sterling System Book 


Don't decide on your home until you have seen 
Valuable building information on every 
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. Complete Musical Outfits 
—On Trial- 


OU may have your choice of instruments and a complete 
musical outfit for a week's free trial in your own home. 
includes case, music rack, all accessories, instruction book, ete., at 
factory prices. A tremendous saving. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


After trial return outfit at our expense if you wish. 
you may pay the low direct price in small monthly amounts. 
Wurlitzer for 60 years has meant highest quality. 


Send this Coupon 
We'll send you free and without obli 
litzer 160-page illustrated catalog. Mail 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1063 
E. 4th St., Cincinnati- S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


b 


International Mill & Timber Co. say 50! ddagan 


Enclosed find 10e for your 1920 De Luxe Book of 
Sterling System Homes. 
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Suite 601, 12 East 46th St., New York 
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Outfit 
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easy term 
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4 The Rudolph Tam Co. 
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117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Send free your 160-page catalog with 
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SPENCERTAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


Spencerian Pens are today what 
they have been all these years— 
the best pens made. The finest pen 
steel, a perfect writing point and 
extra long life make them so. That 
fascinating book, ‘‘What Your 
Handwriting Reveals,” and 10 
sample pens, different patterns, 
sent on receipt of 10c. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York City 


Ball pointed 


VICK'S „ireu GUIDE |HAVE A THRIFT GARDEN 


For 71 years the leading authority "Evory Dollar Saved Is a Dollar Earned." 

Now on Vegetable, Flower and Farm For Plant our Choice Iowa Seeds. Reduce your living 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better cost and produce food for the nation. Our catalog tells 

Ready than ever. Send for free copy today. 1920 you how. Itisfree. Write for it today. Address 

JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. IOWA SEED CO., Dept. 95 Des Moines, lowa 


SOOKE A Mina BE A LANDSCAPE 


PON BAN KI NG ow I I 
2 ARCHITEC 
Tells of the t opportunities for both men | Profession. R 7 
women [n this ateractive profession, and | Inexpensive. Easy to master by mail. Earn while 


ow you can learn by mail in spare 
Send for copy at once. No obligations. 
E. G. Alcorn, American School of Banking 
88 McLene Building Columbus, Ohio 


WRITE for illustrated 

uide book and *EVIDENCE 

y oF CONCEPTION BLANK.” 

Send model or sketch and description of invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Sales Agent LION 200 


We want one exclusive representative 
in every county. The position is worth $100 A 
@ mon! 


*|youlearn. Write today. Diploma awarded. 
American Landscape School, 24B, Newark, N.Y. 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my 
big new FREE book and special rate. Largest and most suc- 
cessful school in the world curing all forms of defective speech 
by advanced natural method. rite today. North-Western 
School for Stammerers, Inc., 2306 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 
KS 


PLAYS 


Dialogs, Monologs Vaudeville Acts 
Musical . Readings 
Drills, Pageants 
f inexperien = 
te on, the largest mis cof Kk R 
transparenthandled Knives and rs.for proposi- 
tion. Novelty Cutlery Co., 80 Bar St., Canton, O. 


Dye Old Faded Clothes 


Really fun to dye. “Diamond Dyes” 
and a few easy alterations make dis- 
carded apparel fresh, colorful, and new. 


Can't Make Mistake 
The Direction Book with each package 
tells so plainly how to diamond dye over 
any color that perfect results are sure. 


Save Old Dress Material 


Suits, dresses, silks, blouses, skirts, 
sweaters, stockings, children's coats, also 
feathers, trimmings, draperies, coverings, 
—in fact anything can be diamond dyed 
into beautiful, up-to-date, stylish effects. 

Don't fear you will spoil your material 
or give it a “dyed” appearance. Just use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a. 
new, rich, fadeless color to any goods, 


whether it be wool or silk, cotton, linen, 
or mixed goods. 


Druggist Has Color Card 


Your dealer has a “Diamond Dye” 
Color Card which will help you match 
any color. Simple directions in package. 


The Wells and Richardson Company 


Burlington, Vt. Montreal, Canada 


THIRD PRIZE 
Reliving Sixteen 


OF CONCRETE things, the one with 
which I would part the last is a thick 
black-covered book filled with girlish 
writing, the undeveloped thoughts, the 
high hopes, the half-formed yearnings for 
love and life of a young heart—the diary 
I wrote in at the age of innocence and in- 
experience—sixteen. 

Upon its pages, in an upright scrawl, 
are chronicled in great detail my daily 
doings at home and abroad, abroad being 
represented by school, church affairs, the 
skating rinks, and an occasional party at 
which we played cards or danced. Girl- 
hood at that time being less complex and 
sophisticated than in the present genera- 
tion, amusements were of a simple nature. 

My girlhood chums, all now far distant, 
live on in the thick black-covered book, 
never growing older, retaining their fresh 
faces, their youthful manners and care- 
free conversation. 

Scrapes at school, in which I was very 
often the ringleader and, to my mind, the 
heroine, are all jotted down’in the natural, 
sraphic phraseology of sixteen. 

ith the characteristic conceit of the 
average young girl, I set down, in those 
halycon days, every compliment paid me. 
These I read now with amusement, tinged 
with pity for the gullibility of youth and, 
I may add, with envy also, for, though we 
lose gullibility through the experience the 
years bring us, we lose faith as well. 

very emotion pertaining to girlhood 
found its way, somehow, into the black- 
covered book. The greatest of these, with 
which the book is three quarters filled, is | 
love, calf love, if you wil, but still love, ' 
first love which takes itself seriously, and — 
gives more, perhaps, in its way, than the 
love of mature years. 

Being in love in those days was my ' 
natural state; I wanted to be in love, 
therefore there had to be an object upon 
which to pour my adoration. I had one 
love affair after the other, some of which 
endured for a week, others as long as six 
months, though not often. 

These love affairs—glances, notes, an 
escort to walk home with me after school ` 
hours, skating at the rink, silly conversa- 
tion, once in a great while an escort home ` 
from an evening affair—were all duly 
handed down to posterity between the ` 
black covers of my diary. 

To me, my diary represents youth. 
With its aid I can project myself back to 
sixteen, live over its days, feel the warm 
blood coursing through my veins and en- 
thusiasm take the place of prosaic ma- 
turity. My old black diary breathes the 
spirit of youth. M. G. 


“THE Greatest Builder of Skyscrap- 
ers in the World" is the title of an 
article next month which tells how a 
friendless immigrant boy, unfamiliar 
with the English language, rose from 
bundle wrapper in a department store 
to leadership in one of the big fields 
of modern industry. The principles 
by which he achieved his extraordi- 
nary success are set forth so clearly 
that you can measure yourself against 
every one of them. 
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would pass out in our day than that big- 
hearted and kindly old judge. 

But to get back to the book. The first 
six pages, representing my first six years 
in business, have no red entries, and 
few black ones, for that matter. Those 
were days when I was in no position 
to hire or fire anybody, having enough of 
a struggle to make a job for myself and 
hold it. The company which employed 
me made stoves and furnaces on a con- 
siderable scale, and while it was incor- 
porated the stock was entirely held by 
one man. I saw little of him at first; but 
after two years, one in the factory and 
another in the office, followed by three on 


the road, I was brought back to the office | 


again, and became gradually a sort of 
general assistant to him. 


He called me into his office early one | 


morning. 
“Fred, I’ve bought the Peerless plant,” 
he said; “and I've decided to let you run 


it.” 
I GASPED. The Peerless Company was 
one of the oldest and most substantial 
in our line. Its factory was only a few 
miles from ours, in a suburb of the same 
city; and I had always supposed that it 
would remain forever in possession of the 
family whose members had held it so 
long. The boss explained to me that the 
resent owner was in poor health; and as 
his sons showed no interest in the business 
it had been decided to sell. He gave me a 
few instructions, told me that he had 
arranged a private wire between his 
office and mine in case I should need it, 
but that he hoped I wouldn't need it; and 
with that he sent me off. | 

At twenty-eight I found myself in 
charge of a plant and office employing 
four hundred workers, with fifteen sales- 
men on the road. Of course, as the old 
man's assistant, I had been accustomed 
to authority. Men had moved when I 
spoke. But this was authority of a differ- 
ent kind—authority accompanied by 
responsibility—and the men recognized 
it. It was a new experience to me to 
sense an unconscious speeding up in a 
room when I entered the door, to find 
men waiting for my opinion before ventur- 
ing one of their own, and then hastening 
to agree. But the thing which struck me 
with greatest novelty was to hear two of 
the girls discussing me one day and re- 
ferring to me as “the Old Man." The 
title which from time immemorial has 
belonged to authority had descended upon 
me, also; I, too, was a member of the 
ancient order of employers. 

The plant was old and the organization 
was older. So far as I could discover it 
consisted of the same individuals who had 
started with the founder as office boys. 
Few employees had died and none re- 
signed. My chief had warned me of this: 

“You'll probably have to make some 
pretty drastic changes," he said. 

. But in the bright faith. of youth I 
thought otherwise. lt would be a shame 
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Amazingly Easy to Learn 


Learn to Play or Sing—Every Step Made Simple as ABC 
TRY IT ON APPROVAL 
Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson—and 
Nothing Unless Satisfied 

How often have you 
wished that you knew how 
to play the violin or piano 
—or whatever your favorite 
instrument may be—or that 
you could take part in sing- 
ing. 

How many an evening’s 
pleasure has been utterly 
spoiled and ruined by the 
admission “I can't sing," or 
“No, I am 
sorry, but I 
can't play." 

And now— 
at last — this 
pleasure and satisfaction that you have 
so often wished for can easily be added 
to your daily life. 

No need to join a class. No need to 
pay a dollar or more per lesson to a 
private teacher. Neither the question 
of time nor expense is any longer a bar 
—every one of the obstacles that have 
been confining your enjoyment to mere 
listening have now been removed. 

My method of teaching music by mail—in your 
spare time at home, with no strangers around to 
embarrass you—makes it amazingly easy to learn to 
sing by note gr to play any instrument. 

You don't need to know the first thing about music 
to begin—don't need to know one note from another. 
My method takes out all the hard part—overcomes 
all the difficulties—makes your progress easy, rapid 
und sure 

Whether for an advanced pupil or a beginner, my 
method is a revolutionary improvement over the old 
methods used by private teachers. The lessons I 
send you explain every point and show every step in 
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For Beginners or 
Adranced Pupils 


simple Print-and-Picture form that you can't go 
wrong on—every step is made as clear as A B C. 


My method is as thorough as it iseasy. I teach 
you the only right way—teach you to play or sing 
by note. No “trick” music, no numbers," no make- 
shifts of any kind. 

I call my method “new” simply because it is so 
radically different from the old and hard-to-under- 
stand ways of teaching music. But my method is 
thoroughly time-tried and proven. Over 225,000 
successful pupils—from boys and girls of 7 and 8 to 
men and women of 70—are the proof. 


Largely through the recommendations of satisfied pupils, 
I have built up the largest school of music in the world. 

To prove what I say, you can take any course on trial— 
singing or any instrument you prefer —and ji dge entirely 
by your'own progress. If for any reason 
you are not satisfied with the course or with 
what you learn from ít, then ii won't cost 
you a single penny. I guarantee satisfaction. 
On the other hand, if you are pleased with 
the course, the total cost amounts to only a 
few cents a lesson, with your music and 
everything also included. When learning 
to play or sing is so easy, why continue 
to confine your enjoyment of music to 
mere listening? Why not at le:zst let 4 
me send you my free book that tells 9 
you all about my methods. I know , 
ou will find this book absorbing- 
y interesting, simply because 
it shows you how easy it isto 
turn your with to play or 
sing into an actual fact. 
Just now I am making a 
special short-time offer that cuts the @ 
cost per lesson in two —send your 
name now, before this specíal 
offer is withdrawn. Noobligation 
— simply use the coupon or send 
your name and address in a 
letter or on a postcard. 
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to deprive of their jobs men who had 
eiai so long in one place that they 
would have diffculty in fitting in else- 
where. To succeed with a crowd of 
youngsters would be easy enough; too 
easy, in fact. I would do the hard thing: 
I would succeed with what I had. 

The difficulties of those first few months 
will need no explanation to any man 
who has ever undertaken the Evamping 
of an old organization. I was young, and 
my strength seemed to al limitless; 
yet every night I went home feeling like 
a man who has done a hard day’s work 
with a bag of sand strapped across his 
shoulders. Nothing was accomplished 

easily. I had to sell every single new idea 
straight down the line; and is the time 
instructions were finally carried out I 
felt as though I would have saved energy 
by doing the thing myself. 

'The comptroller of the company, so- 
called, was James G. Ellsworth, a man of 
fifty-five who had entered the employ of 
the former owners as a boy. Comptrollers, 
of course, are always pessimists; at least 
those that I have known. They see red, 
in the form of loss figures, at the slightest 
opportunity, and they are always full of 
the most convincin reasons why the 
thing you want to do can't possibly be 
done. But James G. Ellsworth went way 
beyond the union regulations. He was 
very deferential, very eager to have me 
understand that he was devoted to my 
interests, and that every suggestion was 
made merely to save me possible trouble. 
But to every single order, or to any sug- 
gestion, on my part, he had one invariable 
reply: 

“If you will permit me to suggest, Mr. 
Ferguson, we have always done it this 
wa 

Los still firm in my original purpose 
of making these old fellows over, even 
though it cost me time and blood; and so 
for three months I submitted patiently to 
Mr. Ellsworth’s instructions out of the 
past, trusting that as he began to absorb 
my way of doing things he would gradu- 
ally quit objecting, and fall in line. 

nstead of this, he entirely misinter- 
preted my patience. He took it for weak- 
ness, an evidence that I realized my youth 
and inexperience and was content to sub- 
mit to his superior wisdom. He began to 
assume an attitude of special importance 
about the office, as much as to say: “Of 
course, Mr. Ferguson is the nominal head 
of the business, but it’s my more seasoned 
judgment that really counts.” I tried to 
tell myself that his attitude was a joke 
which I ought to find amusing; but little 
by little the man’s constant objections 
wore on me, as drops of water will wear 
away the hardest stone. I came to hate 
the sight of him. 


HINGS reached a climax one morning 

when I arrived at my office after a 
brief trip. I asked if any reply had been 
received to an important letter which I 
had dictated on the day of my departure. 
My secretary appeared confused at the 
question. I pressed it, and the truth 
came out: Ellsworth, overhearing my 
dictation, and deciding that there were 
not enough "buts," "ifs," and, “on the 
other hands" in the letter, had instructed 


| her to hold it until he could talk it over 


with me on my return. At that very 
moment he entered, with a smug smile 
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on his face, as though conscious of the 
great service he had done me and fully 
anticipating generous praise. 

“This letter, Mr. Ferguson—” he 
began, and got no further. 
e His tone and his smile and his unctuous 
self-assurance were all too much. The 
vials of my, wrath opened and the whole 
three months’ store of impatience and 
weariness poured themselves out on his 
uncomprehending head. I told him that 
from that day forward I would conduct 
my own affairs without any assistance 
from the dead past; I told him that if Noah 
had had a comptroller he never would have 
got the Ark completed before th rain 
began; that the only reason Napoleon suc- 
‘ceeded was because he was only twenty- 
seven and refused to have anybody around 
who remembered how war had been con- 
ducted in the past. And I ended by 
announcing that his connection with the 
company had terminated. He would 
receive six months’ salary, I continued, in 
appreciation of his years of service; but 
it would be paid only on condition that he 
leave the offe within an hour and never 
under any circumstances appear in it 
again : 


E WAS the first man I had ever fired, 

and I felt weak and shaken. Not 
from the experience itself, but because 
the fact that I had to fire him seemed to 
indicate a failure in my business judg- 
ment. I had started HA the expectation 
of being able to make him over; and I had 
failed. Youth hates to fail, even where 
the conditions are impossible. 

And I am old enough now to under- 
stand that the conditions were impossible. 
The habit of saying, “We have always 
done it this way," is almost incurable. 
When the mind is set in certain definite 
grooves, no amount of trying will wipe 
out those set paths and establish new 
ones. The quickest way to reorganize a 
moss-grown business is to pay a year's 
salary all around and start over again 
with a fresh crew. I do not blame myself 
to-day for firing James G. Ellsworth; but 
I am a bit ashamed of the fact that I 
fired him in a fit of anger. No other man 
has ever left my employ after such an 
interview. The time to whip a child or to 
fire a man is not when your anger is red- 
hot, but later, when you are cooled and 
calmed; when you can be sure, and the 
man can be sure, that it is your judgment 
which is speaking and not your emotion. 

It was while I was in charge of this 
same company that L. Merton Hughes 
flashed brilliantly across my horizon, 
coming to our simple haunts from New 
York. We were already beginning to 
show considerable progress. New men 
had come to us who were making them- 
selves felt, and I had every reason to 


believe that, on the production end, | 


another six months would find us in 
first-class shape. The sales problem was 
still unsatisfactory; and it was here that 
Hughes promised to help. 
I have met few men in my life of more 
agreeable personality than L. Merton 
ughes. 


seemed to have packed into his ten years 
of business a larger variety of experience 
than comes to the ordinary man in a life- 
time. He explained the number of his 
jobs by saying that he had wanted to 


_He was a college graduate, ' 
about thirty-two at the time; and he | 
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little hold on you. 


I have helped 92,000 refined, intellectual women regain health and 
good figures. I have taught them how to keep well. Why not you? 
You can devote just a few minutes a day in your room to following 
scientific, hvgienic principles of health which I direct to suit your 
particular needs, and 


You Can Weigh Exactly What You Should 


I KNOW it. I have reduced the weight of 40,000 women and increased 
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“My circulation is im- 
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When all of the vital organs are doing their proper work, and you 
stand and breathe correctly, disease germs, grippe and colds have 
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the weight of 40,000 more. I can do the same for 
youandat the same time strengthen every vitalorgan. 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, 
nataral, permanent, scientific and appeal to common sense. 
You Can Have a Good Figure 
Don't envy the friend who has a wonder- 
ful figure. Perfect your own. You can 
and you will look a lot better in a modest 
dress if you carry it well than in an expensive 
gown with a poor figure. 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies 
almost entirely in your own hands and that you CAN 
reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
udge what I can do for you by what I have done for others. 
he most progressive physicians are my friends. Their wives and daughters are my 
pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 
Write me about yourself. I will hold your letter in strict confidence and will tell you 
personally whether I can help your case. 


Sit down and writeme NOW. Don't wait, you may forget it. 
I will send you free my valuable booklet on health, telling you how to stand, walk and 
breathe correctly. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 90, 624 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as our training camps have conditioned our men 
————Á——— —ÉÁÉÉÉÁÉÁÉÁÁÉÁÉÉ—— IIIA 


fine mechanisms. 


3-in-One oil 


is sold in drug, grocery, hardware and general 
stores: 1 oz. bottle 15c, 3 oz. 30c; 8 oz.( 
Oil Cans, 3 oz. 30c. 
you do not find these with your dealer, we wil 
send one by parcel post, full of 3-in-One, 


60c. Also in Handy 


for 30c. 


FREE Write for a generous free sample 
and the 3-in-One Dictionary. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 EYH. Broadway 


New York d 


3-in-One lubricates best 
because it works out dirt 
from fine bearings and 

spreads evenly over contact 
surfaces. Doesn’t gum or dry out. Con- 
tains no acid or grease. Has sufficient 
viscosity to wear long. Most satisfactory 
of all oils on sewing machines and other 


“I Now Hear Clearly” 


You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 350,000 users have testified to the 
wonderful results obtained from the ‘“ACOUS- 
TICON," we feel perfectly safe in urging 
every deaf person, without a penny of expense 
and entirely at our risk, to aceept the 


Famous Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


Since the perfecting of our new ''Acousticon"' it is 
smaller, better and just as strong as ever. Just 
write saying that you are hard of hearing and will 
try the ''Acousticon." The trial will not cost you 
one cent, for we even pay dellvery charges. 


WARNING! There is no good reason mr every- 
—— one should not make as liberal a 
trial offer as we do, so do not send money for any 
instrument for the deaf until you have tried it. 

'The**Acousticon'" bas im proyemenits ant patented 
features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter 
what you have tried in the past, send for your free 
trial of the ‘‘Acousticon’’ today and convince your- 
self—you alone to decide. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1333 Candler Building, New York 


pt.), 
I 


| department and become sales 


| year I was delighted with the 


study as many different businesses as 
possible at the Dornnine, but that now he 
was ready to settle down, and that hi 
had heard of me as a young man who wa 
doing things and had eougbt me out fo: 
that reason. | 


TOOK him in as a personal as: 
with the understanding that he 
to give special attention to. the | 


when he had mastered the line and pi 
his dependability. For almost a 


Hughes was full of ideas, many of 1 
impractical, but enough of them good + 
more than pay his salary. He mad 
flying trip across the country, visi 
our salesmen, and from every one of 
the most enthusiastic letters came b; 

“Just let Mr. Hughes spend a couple 
days every six months calling on my 
customers with me, and we'll show 
something in this territory," one of the 
older men wrote. Everybody liked him, 
both in the factory and on the field. I 


j| blessed the day that had brought him to 


us. 
He had come to us in March, and-it 
was not until December that I had any 
misgivings concerning him. One after- 
noon late, when I was almost alone in the 
office, a man came in and asked for him. 
I said that Mr. Hughes had gone for the 
day. He appeared disappointed, and . 
asked if I knew theaddressof Mr. Hughes's 
other office. j 

“Why, he has no other office!” I 
exclaimed. 

“I think you are mistaken,” the man 
replied. “I have had several letters from 
him on the letterhead of the Blank Trad- 
ing Corporation. I thought I had one of 
them in my pocket, but I seem to have 
mislaid it.’ 

I said it must be a mistake, but the 
minute Hughes came in the following 
morning I put it straight up to him. 

"What's the Blank Trading Corpo- 
ration, Merton?” I asked. 

E blushed a little, and then laughed it 
OIT. 

"You know, Ferguson," he said, “I 
have more ideas than you can shake a 
stick at. I'm not married, and work is the 
only dissipation I have; and so I started 
a little one-horse business down the street 
here just to amuse myself in the evenings. 
lt don't amount to much—just a play- 
thing. It's perfectly harmless, and I only 
give it the time that other fellows give to 
loafing around the club.” 

I told him that nothing was surer in 
business than that a man can't serve two 
masters. He agreed with me readily 
enough, and I supposed that the matter 
was ended. Butit wasn't ended; of course... - 
Hughes was the sort of a fellow with whom 
the side-line business never will end so 
long as he lives. He was a born side-line 
worker. The Blank Trading Corporation 
closed its doors, as he agreed it should; 
but it wasn't long before he was dippi 
into a half-dozen other things. And about 
that time the attitude of the men in the 
organization toward him began to change. 
They complained that their letters were 
not answered promptly, and that he 
made appointments and did not keep 
them; that he issued conflicting instruc- 
tions, and was never in his office when 


| they sent in long-distance calls. 
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A few great books gave him his start 
towards the Governor's chair 


The Free book, described below, will tell you how you may fit yourself for your goal 


A fifteen John A. Johnson of Minnesota had to 
quit school to support his mother. From that day 
on he never sat in a school-room as a pupil. Twenty- 
eight years later he was governor of his state—its young- 
est governor. What was the secret of it? 

How could a man of so few advantages talk with 
such knowledge and charm ? "Where did he learn to 
write so forcibly ? How was it that he had absorbed the 
culture that comes from travel when he had never 
traveled at all? 

This is the answer in his own words: 

“A man in our town took an interest in me,"" he once said. 
**He lent me books; he paid my subscription at the public 
library; be taught me to read a few great books and to know 
those few books well.” 

What a wonderful service that friend performed; he chose 
the few great books that could lift a man out of a drug clerk’s 
job into the Governor's chair. 

Would you, too, like to know what are the few mind-build- 
ing books that are really worth while? Would you like to stop 
wasting your reading hours, and begin to make them count? 
Would you welcome a free guide book to reading which tells 
how the 418 essential books have been selected out of the 
4,500,000 available volumes, and laid out in pleasant systematic 
reading courses for you? 


Send for this FREE book 


Ir tells how and why Dr. Eliot selected the 418 books essential 
to a liberal education, and arranged them in fifty volumes. It tells 
how to read and how to absorb what you read. 

It explains a wonderful encyclopedic index and an effective method 
of systematic reading. This valuable little guide book to reading 
called ‘Fifteen Minutes a Day'' will answer every question 
about the Five Foot Shelf. 


One reader says of this free book: ‘‘It opened the 
door to a whole new world of pleasure and growth 
for me.'' Your copy is ready. Send for it now. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books ` 
NEW YORK 


The free book that tells the story is waiting for you ; it con- 
tains a wonderfully interesting description of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five Foot Shelf of Books 


The pleasant path to a liberal education 


UT of all the millions of books of Travel, History, Science, 
Biography, Essavs, Drama and Poetry, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
for forty years President of Harvard, has selected four hundred and 
eighteen and arranged them iu fifty volumes. - * 
These books,” he says, “If a man or woman will give them 
only fifteen minutes a day, will give him or her the essentials of a 
Liberal education. 
A liberal education —think of it. The power to think clearly and 
talk interestingly, to be a marked man or woman in any company. 
And all in exchange for a few minutes of pleasant reading each day. 


Adventure, Entertainment, Thrill 
EXT-BOOKS are too often dull and tiresome. But these are not text- 
books. They are the best written, most fascinating books in the world. 

Here you voyage with the world's great travel’ 5 you see the world's 
great scientists in their laboratories, with the great .dventurers in their most 
thrilling moments. 

Education not through weary hours of study, but by pleasant hours of read- 
ing —that is the promise of the Five Foot Shelf. 

Find out for yourself right now what big things you can accomplish in only 
fifteen minutes a day. 


P. F. Collier & Son Company, 
416 West 13th Street, New York. 


Mail me the 64 page Free Book, **Fifteen Minutes A 
Day,” telling about the Five Foot Shelf of Books and 
containing tlte two valuable articles by Dr. Eliot and 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, on what and how to read for 
a liberal education. 


Name... 


AG TCM........—. A PN PAN ENRE etit eatem 


Am.3.20 
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Holburton Residence 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Herman Fritz, Arch. 


Fire Peril? 
Not With Natco! 


Cost? Less than brick 
or concrete and but little 
more than frame con- 
struction. Natco will also 
make your home warmer 
in winter, cooler in 
summer, damp proof, 
vermin proof and most 
important of all—fire 
safe. 


| 
NATCO- HOLLOW -TILE 


Send a post card now for 
“Fire Proof Houses of Natco 
Hollow Tile" with its twenty- 
four pictures and full descrip- 
tions of Natco Homes and see 
for yourself how beautifully and 
economically and safely you 
can build of Natco Hollow Tile. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PRGDFING 
: COMPANY : 


124 Federal! st Pittsburgh, Pa. 
-5 


March 


Money-Making Farms—17 States 
$10 to $100 acre. Stock, tools, crops, often included to 
settle quickly. Write for big illustrated catalogue. 

E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 
2026 B. T., Sun Bldg. New York 


Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
Roth & Study, Architects, St. Louis 


“50% Cheaper than Paint” 
(100% Handsomer) 


For Shingles and Other Exterior Woodwork 


You can save half your paint bill and half your 
painting bill, by staining vour house with Cabot's 
Stains. The colors are mch and velvety, they 
bring out the beauty of the grain of the wood, 
and they last as long as paint. They are made 
of genuine Creosote, which penetrates and pre- 
serves the wood. You get beauty, low cost and 
permanence by insisting upon 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
135 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


‘24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Fraacisco 


My final interview with him was ex- 
| ceedingly good-natured. I had hardly 
opened the unpleasant subject before he 
caught my drift, and jumped in with a 
laugh to help me. 

“I know what you're going to say, 
Ferguson," he said; “and you're right. 
I thought when I came here that I wanted 
to settle down and spend the rest of my 
life with you. And as long as we had 
any real problems I continued to feel that 
way. But you haven't any more problems, 
the business is on its way, and all it needs 
is to have you sit tight and manage it. 
And I'm restless. The truth is that I’m 
a born promoter, and it's about time, I 
guess, that I was off for greener fields.” 

I have never lost a man whose going 
cost me more personal regret. Though I 
have seen very little of him in the suc- 
ceeding years I have always continued to 
regard him as a friend. Now and then 
we exchange letters, usually at a time 
when some trade paper reports that he 
has made a new business connection. 
And always his letters are as buoyant and 
free-hearted as they ever were. I imagine 
that he has made a fair amount of money; 
and I know he has had a lot of fun. He 
is one of those irrepressible individuals 
who do a business a lot of good for a little 
time; but are absolutely fatal when taken 
in continued doses. We love those men; 
we use their splendid vitality and fresh 
ideas on occasion, but almost every 
executive, at some time in his experience, 
has had to fire one or more of them. 


[M GOING to pass rather rapidly over 


the next two names. They represent 
familiar types in business—so familiar 
that any business man will recognize 
them, even though they are sketched only 
in outline. 

Edward Fisher was sales manager of a 
company which came under my control 
some seven years ago, and a very efficient 
man he was. The salesmen liked him; 
he had brought the sales up to a point 
where the company was showing a very 
nice profit, and my predecessor had made 
sure of retaining his services by making a 
three-year contract with him. When I 
arrived it had still two years and a half 
to run. 

I took occasion immediately to let 
Fisher understand that I appreciated him 
fully. I knew what he had accomplished, 
I told him; I was glad of the contract, and 
I expected to depend upon him very 
largely in my future plans for the busi- 
ness. It may be that I went a little further 
than was necessary in showing my good 
will; perhaps I spoiled him. I do not 
know. But this is exactly what happened: 

He appeared in my office one morning 
and sat down opposite me. 

“I want to discuss our contract, Mr. 
Ferguson," he said. 

"Aren't you a little early?" I asked. 
"As I remember, it has still more than 
two years to run." 

“That may be so," he answered, “but 
I want to reviseit. I’m not making money 
enough. The contract calls for twelve 
thousand dollars; I want to make it 
fifteen thousand beginning January first, 
and eighteen thousand the following year.” 

I was nonplused. A contract was a 
contract in my sight, and I told him so; 
but his point of view was entirely different. 


He knew his value to the company, he 


said. The sales organization was entirely 
his creation and wholly dependent upon 
him. If he were to leave the organization 
could not go on; and he had decided that 
he had a perfect right to make the com- 
pany pay him what he was worth to it. 

“Tn other words, if the contract is not 
revised, you will quit; is that it?" I asked. 

“That’s it," he answered. 

“All right,” I said. “Then quit.” 


MY ANSWER took him by surprise. 
In all his thought about the inter- 
view it had not occurred to him that I 
would possibly let him go. He was in- 
dispensable, in his own opinion. He 
believed that his personal hold upon the 
salesmen was so strong that most of 
them would leave with him. He started 
in to say something of this sort, and 
when he saw that he could not bluff me 
he lost his temper, shot.out a threat and 
left my office, slamming the door behind 
him. 

I spent the rest of that day calling 
our salesmen by long-distance telephone. 
It cost a pretty penny before I finished 
with the last one, for they were scattered 
clear across the country; but by five 
o'clock that afternoon I knew that every- 
one of them had my side of the story, and 
that they had received it first. 

Some of them did leave, of course; but 
a majority of them decided that Fisher 
was no more indispensable in their lives 
than he was in mine. They did not fancy 
any more than I did the idea of having 
business conducted on the basis of a 
threat. 

Opposite the name of Newton Ames, 
which occurs next in the book, I find this 
single notation: “He lied." The whole 
story is in those two words, and it needs 
little amplification. Business is done on 
men’s faith in one another; and any man 
who breaks the faith delivers a blow at 
the whole business fabric. I found Ames 
making little overstatements very early 
in his association with us. I labored with 
him, because he was young and I wanted 
to save him if I could. But the truth 
simply was not in him. When one day I 
caught him in a deliberate lie, intended for 
his own personal advantage, I concluded 
that it was too much to expect that I 
could do for him what his father and 
mother and the Sunday school had failed 
to do. We had a very serious talk, that 
young man and J; after which he left. 

I want to close with the case of Mitch- 
ell because it has a pleasant ending. 
Mitchell is what has come to be known in 
business as a sales-promotion man. I 
found him on the pay roll when I took 
over the company which I have just 
mentioned; and when I asked about him 
I was told that he was giving only a third 
cf his time to us, the other two thirds 
going to two other concerns. I met him 
soon after, and liked him; but it was 
apparent to me from the outset that the 
conditions under which he was working 
were impossible. He was doing very 
little for us; and until I had talked with 
his two other employers I supposed that 
he must be jpebetng a great deal of time 
with them. To my surprise I learned that 
they were under the impression that he 
must be devoting all his energies to me, 
since they, too, saw almost nothing of him. 
He had come to look on himself as an 
expert who was being paid merely for 
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Tals BUSINESS ` VALUES 


IE 


po is able to promise ad- 


vancement and increased incomes 

for the very simple reason that it 
gives workers the qualities that employ- 
ers are hoping for and searching for. 
Salary is no longer the determining con- 
sideration: the main thing is intelligent 
service. 


One of the country's greatest execu- 
tives, speaking recently to the writer, 
made this statement: 


“For every efficient man or woman, there are 
ninety-nine inefficients. Stenographers who listen 
with one ear only, secretaries who can’t remem- 
ber, clerks who keep their eyes on the clock, 
department heads who are afraid to make deci- 
sions of their own, superintendents utterly lacking 
in initiative and originality—nearly all of them a 
wool-gathering lot without ability to concentrate 
on anything but quitting time. Not one in a 
hundred with any real interest in their work 
beyond doing as little as they can for the money 
they get.” 


The same complaint comes from the 
trades and professions. Carelessness, 
laziness, and indifference, instead of in- 
telligent enthusiasm, driving purpose, and 
quick thinking. A willingness to “stay 
put” instead of the eager ambition that 
fairly begs for new opportunities and 
larger responsibilities. As a result, em- 
ployers of every kind are the hunters today, 
scouring the country in search of men and 
women who can "deliver the goods.” 


The Master Words of 
Modern Life 


NITIATIVE! Imagination! Person- 
| ality! Good judgment! Originality! 

These are the master words of modern 
life, and it is precisely these qualities that 
Pelmanism develops, strengthens, and 
directs. It opens your mind for inspec- 
tion, letting you see wherein you are 
strong, wherein you are weak; and, even 
as it adds to strength, so does it correct 
weakness. 


Where the average employer makes a mistake is 
in assuming that inefficiency is willful pre- 
meditated. He is convinced that his employees do 
not want to give good service and have no real in- 
terest in advancement. This is true in very few 
cases. The general run of working men and women 
have no desire to cheat, most of them have high 
hopes of holding places of power and distinction, 
and all of them want to earn more money. The 
trouble is that they express themselves in day- 
dreams and not in action. 


When analyzed, this is seen to be a misfortune, 
not a fault. How can they listen when they have 
never been taught concentration? How can they 
have initiative and originality, when our educational 
system tries its best to turn pupils into parrots and 
have them all uniform in type? How can they have 
purpose, and hold to it, when our life ignores the 
fundamental truth that the human mind has got to 
be exercised in order to be fit and stay fil? Asa 
matter of fact, the majority of workers are doomed 
to day-dreams use their training, or lack of it, 
has robbed them of their mental teeth. They can't 


GEORGE CREEL 


take hold and hang on. The mind, unused to con- 
tinued effort, tires quickly and jumps from one 
thing to another like a grasshopper. 


Pelmanism Trains the Mind 


ELMANISM does the simple, obvious thing. 

First of all, it teaches self-realization. Very 

few people really know themselves. They 
imagine they are this or that, and blunder through 
life the victims of their own ignorance. In the 
second. place, Pelmanism trains the mind, exercis- 
ing it scientifically, meeting its new strengths with 
new tests, until, at the end, there is perfect balance, 
full power, and an amazing endurance. 


Another great mistake, and one made generally, is 
the assumption that business is a purely mechanical 
process. 


There is, on every hand, a general, well-grounded 
belief that business calls for the hard qualities, not 
the fine ones—that it is a thing of routine, not a 
drama of inspiration. 


As a matter of fact, modern business is an organi- 
zation as interesting as it is vast, and its operations 
make steady and imperative demands upon every 
mental quality. Not a day passes that its generals, 
captains, and corporals are not called upon to bring 
the functions of the mind into instant operation at 
high pressure. Routine efficiency is not enough 

The call is for the quick, leaping brain that is able 
to create ideas, to find fresh viewpoints, to make de- 
cisions as logical as they are swift, and to manu- 
facture opportunities instead of waiting for them. 
Imagination, courage and resourcefulness are assets 


as real as stocks and bonds. 


Pelmanism Develops Business 
. Power 


USINESS is the Great American" Romance. It is 
business that has harnessed the stream, tun- 
neled the mountain the river, turned 

deserts into orchards, and made the United States 

the world power in one hundred and forty-three 
ears. It calls for the best and it deserves the best. 

ie t is this best that Pelmanism develops, trains, and 
directs. 

Business needs the whole mind, not just part of it. 
It is often the case that a man of vision, forethought, 
initiative, resource, courage, and confidence is forced 
to confess that he has “no head for detail." On 
the other hand, masters of detail "fall down” when 
the big problem comes along. 


IE IL NAI —By George Creel 


The fault in each case is an incompletely devel- 
oped mind, a mind which has been developed on one 
side but not on the other. 

The Pelmanist finds no difficulty in assimilating 
detail and he rises supreme when big issues confront 
him. His training gives him the balanced mind, the 
alert mind, the mind that is receptive and respon- 
sive. And that is just the type of mind which 
achieves success with almost miraculous ease while 
other men lag behind, puzzled, confused, and inert. 


Go Forward or Go Back 


E. appeal of Pelmanism is neither narrow nor 
specialized. The beginner will find the secret 
of promotion in it. The veteran "job holder" 

will get from it new courage, self-confidence, and a 
resourcefulness that will lift him above his fears and 
out of his ruts. Executive heads will discover that 
Pelmanism takes up "mental slack," tones up the 
mind processes, and acts as a tonic to vision, de- 
cision, and imagination. Business permits no stand- 
still. Those who do not go forward commence to 
drop back. 

This great course comes at a great time. Never 
before in the history of American business were such 
chances open to intelligent ambition. Old barriers 
are down, the gates of success swing wide, and the 
ranks of the country’s workers are being combed for 
the “right sort.” 

(Signed) 
GEORGE CREEL. 


Make Yourself That 
“Right Sort”! 
AKE yourself a Pelmanist. Do for yourself 


what 400,000 other men and women have 
done—put yourself in a mental position not 
alone to grasp opportunity when it comes, but to 
make opportunity come to you. 
Pelmanism is neither an experiment nor a theory. 
It has stood the test of twenty years. Its students 
are in every country in the world. Its benefits are 
attested by hundreds of thousands of men and 
women in all walks and conditions of life. 
Pelmanism is taught entirely by correspondence. 
There are twelve lessons—twelve “Little Gray 
Books.” The course can be completed in three to 
twelve months, depending entirely upon the amount 
of time devoted to study. Half an hour daily will 
enable the student to finish in three months. 


Send for ‘‘Mind and Memory" 
Today 


E booklet is free. Fill out and mail the 
coupon or a postcard—today—now-— before 
you forget it. Don't "put off'"—decide to 

do a thing and then do it—now, not later. Write 
to Pelman Institute of America, Suite 371, 505 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 371, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free booklet, 
"Mind and Memory." 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 
Am. Mar. 
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Have Cozy Rooms 
For 17c a Day 


Now made possible by this latest Larkin Factory -to- 
One to three rooms furnished complete- 
Take two years to pay. 


Family plan. 
ly for only 17c a day. 


800 Beautiful Furnishings 
Await Your Choosing 


Welcome surprises await you in the large amount 
of furnishing you can do at small expense. High 
quality furnishings of tasty and beautiful 
design, on easy terms, at rock- 
bottom prices surely merit 

your investigation. 


Big Helpful Book 
Now FREE 
Every one of its 104 pages con- 
tains intensely interesting offers 
for the home lover. Write for 
your book now. 


Larkin Co. 


Desk FAM 320 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


S.No Paste NEEDED 


Use them to mount all kodak 
Pictures, post cards.cli pings in albums 


ade in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 

of black,?gray, sepia, and red gummed paper. 

> Slip them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 
QUICK-EASY-ARTISTIC. o muss, no fuss. At photo 

supply, drug and stat'y stores. Asset no substitutes; 

there is nothing as good. 10c brings full pkg. and samples 

from Engel Mfg. Co., Dept. 26C, 1456 Leland Ave., CHICAGO 


Five bright, capable ladies to travel, 
WANTED demonstrate and sell dealers; $25 to $50 
r week; railroad fare paid. Write at once. 
Bc ODRICH DRUG CO.. Dept. 40, Omaha, Neb. 
——Á a A 


Chea 


book.paper. Press 


| 


You too can learn to play 
your favorite instrument 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European: teachers. Endo by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. | 

The only recognized Conservatory of Musio giv- 
ing lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
METHOD. : 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for 
home study based upon, lessons containing the cream 
of the life's teaching experience of Master Musicians, 
reinforced by the individual instruction of spe- 
cialists, is now attained. Mor 

The instruction of a master—the individual 

touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 

command from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. 


‘rite, telling us course you are 
Any Instrument Pirka im Pino, Har 
mony, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—ané we will send our Free 
Catalog with details of course you want. Send now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION . CONSERVATORY 
6189 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 


counsel; and, little by little, he had de- 
luded himself unti! he had almost lost the 
habit of work. 

I called him to the office one afternoon 
right after luncheon, handed him a cigar, 
and lert word with my secretary that we 
were not to be disturbed. The easiest 
way in such interviews is to be direct; a 
quick, sharp cut hurts less, and is sooner 
over. So I drove straight to the point: 

“Mitchell,” I said, “your position here 
is impossible. I'm not speaking now from 
the company's standpoint entirely, though 
it's unsatisfactory from that angle. But 
Im thinking chiefly of you. There is 
just one single rule that I have had from 
the time I started in business, and that 
was never to take a job that didn't have 
such a direct relation to the profit and 
loss statement that even a blind man 
could see it. Twice in my life I have been 
offered very high-sounding positions where 
I would have been responsible for a lot 
of things in general and for nothing in 
particular. But the man doesn't live who 
can run fast enough to hang a job like 
that on me. 

“When the board of directors look at 
my salary on the pay roll I want them to 
be able to turn directly over to the profit 
statement and see exactly where I come 
in. Now, you're in a position where that 
is impossible. You're just part of the 
overhead; you're the kind of an expense 
that is meat for the cutters whenever 
there is the slightest reason to economize. 

"[ve given a lot of thought to the 
inacier;? d continued. “I want to be vour 
friend, and I could do it in either of two 
ways. The easiest way would be for me 
to let. the relationship continue. But is 
that real friendship? You are growing 
older every day; and you will some day 
reach a point where a change will be 
much more difficult. I have decided that 
real friendship lies in helping you make a 
new relationship for yourself which won't 
be open to the sort of objections and 
dangers I have pointed out. You can take 
your own time to do it; you may remain 
on the pay roll three months or six months 
if you desire. But no more of this indefi- 
nite sort of relationship for us. It's not 
good business for the company; and it's 
not good business for you. 


T WAS a blow to Mitchell. He felt for 

a few days as if the world had come to 
an end. But within a month he knew 
that I had been right. He voluntarily 
cut his ties in the other two concerns and 
launched out bravely in business f:r 
humself. All three of us who employed 
him were able to give him a hand; and 
at the end of a year he was making al- 
most as much income as he had made 
with us, and had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he was building solidly for 
the future. à 

He is one of the happiest men in the 
city to-day, working with all the enthusi- 
asm of his first youth. And all because I 
had the sense and the courage to fire him 
when he needed to be fired. 

I have noticed, as the years have passed, 
that I hesitate much longer about firing 
a man than I once did. That is the normal 
experience, I presume. I have read some- 
where that young school teachers always 

ive lower marks than those whose years 
ave taught them that it is foolish to 
expect perfection. Young doctors give 


far more pills: than ‘older -docrors; and 
every man who increases in wisdom as he 
grows in years comes to understand that 
to do the thing wrong is human, and that 
he must find a way to solve his problems 
with the inefficient human tools that are 
given him to use. 


HAVE set down half a dozen rules, or 

observations, or whatever you may 
call them; and I pass them on for what 
they may be worth. 

I. It's very much easier in this country 
to get married than it ought to be; and 
very much harder to get divorced than is 
sometimes entirely just. So with most 
businesses. It’s easy to get- a job, and 
hard to lose it. Reccitves like the 
experience of hiring men; it touches one’s 
pride to be able to sit back and dispense 
jobs; while separating men from their 
jobs is unpleasant business, and we shrink 
from the unpleasant always. I believe 
that men should be hired with a great 
deal more care, and far more deliberately 
than is the present practice. And if, after 
all possible precautions have been taken, 
it becomes evident that a mistake has 
been made, the fact should be faced 
frankly and at once. It is a burning 
injustice to: keep a man for a single day 
in a job where he has no chance. The 
company loses only money in such a 
circumstance; but the man is losing his 
life. 

2. I never hire a man until I am dead 
sure in my own mind that I know exactly 
what I want him to do, and that there is 
some basis of measuring his accomplish- 
ment which is clear both to myself and 
to him. In other words, I want him to 
have a measuring rod in his own mind 
which he can apply to his. progress at 
three-month periods. Usually, under such 
circumstances, a man is able to determine 


'for himself whether he is succeeding or 


not; and if he is failing, the fact is so 
evident that he beats the boss to it and 
fires himself 

3. Unless a man has lied, or committed 


.some other real crime, I will never fire 


him in such a way as to damage his own 
self-respect. Being fired is a_ terrific 
sychological experience. Many a man 
har been so hurt by it that he has never 
really recovered himself. I try to make a 
man feel that his going is no reflection on 
his ability—that somewhere he will find 
a place where success will come to him, 
particularly if he takes the lesson of this 
experience to heart. A man's life is a 
retty sacred thing; I want no man to 
ook back from the end of his road and 
say: “That experience with Ferguson 
began my downfall. He broke my spirit 
and I was never the same man again." 
Rather, I want him to say: “Ferguson 
kicked me up-stairs. He helped me to 
find myself.” And most of the men who 
have left me, I believe, feel that way. 

4. It goes without saying that I never 
fire a man so long as there is the slightest 
chance of his making good. Money is not 
an item where a human career is con- 
cerned. I have moved a man no less than 
six times inside my organization, taking 
him from the road to the factory and the 
factory to the office; and from one de- 
partment of the office to another, all in 
the hope that he would somehow find 
himself; And when such a man does 
finally come through, the satisfaction of 


——À 
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Why Business is Seeking La Salle Trained Men 


IG employers are fast learning the 

value of filing their organizations 

with specialists and executives trained 
under the La Salle Extension Method. 


When Theodore Roosevelt wrote: “I 
look upon instruction by mail as one of the 
most wonderful and phenomenal develop- 
ments of this age," he was confirming a 
conviction already exp by many men 
of prominence, such as J. Ogden Armour; 
E. P. Ripley, President Santa Fe Ry.; 
Walter H. Cottingham, President Sherwin- 
Williams Co.; F. H. Sieberling, President 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.; Geo. M. 
Reynolds, President Conti- 
nental and Commercial 
National Bank; Alexander 
H. Revell, and numerous 
other large employers who 
are endorsing the La Salle 
plan of business training. 
Their opinions properly 
carry weight as the expres- 
sions of men who are 
among the Deans of 
American Business, and 
who are filling their organi- 
zatiohs with thebest brains 
and ability obtainable. 


The La Salle 
Problem Method 
To the La Salle problem 


method of business train- 
ing, perhaps, more than to 
any other of the distinctive 
teatures of the plan worked 


out by La Salle's Educational Staff, is due 
the quickness with which La Salle mem- 
bers learn to grasp business fundamentals, 
and acquire the ability to assume, without 
long years of "inside" experience, duties 
of executive and éedministrative impor- 
tance. 


By the Problem Method the individual is 
taken behind the screens of big business, so 
to speak, and is given the opportunity to 
work independently in the exercise of his 
judgment and the application of his knowl- 
edge to the handling of important matters. 
Every move of the student is carefully 


The La Salle Problem Method of business training is like being privileged to sit in a council of 
modern executives, and taking an active part in the right solution of their daily problems. 


supervised and checked under the watchful 
eyes of experts—in effect, the student is 
working at the very side of the big execu- 
tive in the private office—guided step by 
step in the handling of problems or casés 
just as they arise in daily experience and 
are handled by the executive himself. 


It is quite probable that when Mr. 
Roosevelt marveled at the ‘wonderful phe- 
nomenal' developments in training men by 
the extension method he had well in mind 
the unusual resultfulness of this unique 
manner of combining fundamental princi- 
ples with Practice under the Case or Prob- 

lem method evolved by La 
Salle Extension University. 


It is a modern develop- 
ment in the field of higher 
business education, made 
possible because of 
Salle’s thorogoing policy of 
sparing no expense in se- 
curing problem specialists 
who have been conspicu- 
ously successful in business 
practice as well as thoroly 
experienced in classroom 
methods of teaching. It is 
well within the bounds of 
fact to say that in the prep- 
aration and development of 
basic material and service, 
a quarter of a million dol- , 
lars has been expended by 
the University in perfecting 
a single course of training. 


La Salle Extension University 


“The Largest Business Training Institution in the World” 


Business is moving ahead with marvelous 
rapidity. Never before in history has in- 
dustry in all branches faced such vast 
opportunities. Experts agree that the only 
limit to phenomenal development is the 
ability to secure an adequate supply of 


trained men. To ut it in the words of Chas. ` 


M. Schwab: e Captains of Industry 
of America are not hunting money; they 
are seeking brains—specialized brains.” 

It is no mere figure of speech to say that 
there is a "crying demand” for trained men 
in business. Literally the heads of big 
business institutions are today "crying" 
from the housetops for business specialists 
capable of independent thinking, planning 
and the exercise of sound judgment in the 
conduct of important departments. 


La Salle Trains for 
These Positions 
Salaries from $3,000 to $10,000 a year 


and more are readily bid for proficient 
Business Managers, Expert Accountants, 
Auditors, Comptrollers, Financial Mana- 
gers, Cost Accountants, Credit Men, Bank- 
ing Experts, Law-Trained Men, Traffic 
Directors, Sales and Advertising Managers, 
Interstate Commerce Experts, Efficiency 
and Production Managers, Business Corre- 
spondents and Office Managers. The re- 
wards today are sure, swift and exceedingly 
liberal for the man—or woman—who shows 
ability to rise above the level of routine work. 

The person who would be sure of his 
advancement, today, mus! have training, 
for as Theo. N. Vail sharply warns the job 
hunter: ‘Too much is involved in big busi- 
ness to have its affairs retarded because of 
friendship. It has been discovered that one 
cannot run a business under the present high 


pressure by favoritism or nepotism. I don't 
mean that men with friends are not given 
chances, but I say that they have to make 


good or get out.” 
More Than 185,000 
Enrolled 


More than 185,000 men and women from 
all walks of adult life have been helped thru 
La Salle training. It was this fact that 
prompted Ex-President Taft to say of La 
Salle: "You in this school are facilitating 
that which we cherish as the great boon of 
Democracy—that is, equality of oppor- 
tunity.” And it is true that La Salle train- 
ing does give every man that chance. It 
enrolls the young man just beginning his 
career; it gives the man already started a 
new impetus; and it also has as members 
old, seasoned executives who realize that 
even they, too, can learn and profit from 
La Salle's large staff of business and educa- 
tional experts. 

Great corporations everywhere are profit- 
ing thru the employment of men trained 
under the La Salle problem method. The 


Pennsylvania R. R. has 2,102; the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Co. has 811; U. S. 
Steel Corporation has 309; Armour and 
Co. has 364; Standard Oil Co. has 390; and 
from 50 to 500 each with scores of other 
great organizations. 


Write for Information 
Today 


An enthusiastic La Salle member wrote us 
recently : “Buying a stamp or post card and 
sending for La Salle literature seems simple 
and commonplace, but it proved in my 
case to be the wisest and most profitable 
thing I ever did. It is hard for me to realize 
that in less than a year's time I have had 
four big jumps in my earning power as a 


result of La Salle's help. 


La Salle training is not expensive. It 
can be purchased on a deferred payment 
plan that places the investment within the 
means of anyone of modest income. Check 
in the coupon the kind of special training 
which interests you most, and we shall be 
glad to send you literature and complete 
information without obligation to you. 


PLALTZUBZGVCNERNVLIOmUnaE T 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 333-R, Chicago, Illinois 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, 


e Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION: Training for Official, 


DRAEEC MANAGEMENT— 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 


Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountante, etc. 
LAW: 

Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, Reference and Consul- 
tation Service for Business Men. 
EXPERT BOOKKEEPING:| 
Training for position of Head 
Bookkeeper. 

BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive position: 
in Banks and Financial Institu- 
tions. 


Managerial, Sales and Executive 


positions. 

BUSINESS ENGLISH: 

Training for Business Correspond- 
ents and Copy Writers. 
BUSINESS LETTER 
WRITING: Training for posi- 
tions as Correspondents, Mail 
Sales Directors and all executive 
letter-writing positions, 
PRODUCTION EFFICIEN- 
CY: Training for Production Man- 
agers, Department Heads, and all 
those desiring training in the 48 
factors of efficiency. 


Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Trafhc Managers, 


etc. 

EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING: Training in the art of force- 
ful, effeetive^ speech for Ministers, 
Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Pol- 
iticians. Clubmen. ete 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Forvign 
Correspondent with Spanish- 
speaking Countries. 

C. P. A. COACHING FOR AD- 
VANCED ACCOUNTANTS: 
Prepares for State Board and In- 
stitute Examinations. 


Aoddresss. net TT 
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Six Superb 


Sweet Peas 
For 25 cts. 
King White—glistening , 
pure white flowers. George 
Herbert — bright rosy-car- 
mine. Elfrida Pearson — 
pink with a deliente tinge 


fs in. Mrs. Townsend—white with 

delicate edge of light blue. Royal 

Purple — rich rosy purple. Burpee 

Blend — the finest and most gorgeous 
mixture of Spencer Sweet Peas ever offered. 


This Superb Collection contains one packet each 
of the Superb Spencer Sweet Peas listed above, to- 
gether with the Burpee leaflet on “low to Grow 
Sweet Peas," If purchased separately the Superb 
Collection would cost 60 cts. It will be mailed to 
your door complete for 25 cts. 


If you are fond of Sweet Peas or interested in 
ardening of any kind write for a copy of BURPEE'S 
NNUAL, the Leading American Seed Catalo 

Burpee's Ánnual is a complete guide to the vegetable 
and flower garden. It will be mailed to you free. 
Write for a copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers Phi'ade'nhia 


Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profe-sion 
BY training at home through 
our correspondence course 

Age 19 to 60 
Eighteenth Year—10,000 Gradu- 
ates Earning $18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the practical 
nurse. Entire tuition earned in 

a few weeks. 
H Two months' tria] with money re- 
i funded if student d:scontinues. 
Send today for catalog and sample lessons 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
375 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y 


A BANKER 


Prepare by mail in spare time for this suiractive: pte 
Bion in which tbere nre great Opportunities for both men 
and women. Send or free book, '"How to 
Become a Hanker.'' by EDGAR G. ALCORN, President. 

American School of Bank 4 McLene Bldg., Columbus. Ohio 


: Cub for Authorship à 


How to write, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cae 2y sf Ma Develop 
your hTerar ster e 
art of self- ex: n xpression. Make 
your spare fae profitable. 

Ten your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Whiting, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
d There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 


We pubhsh The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for lgerary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Manuscript criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


The Home lence School 
Dept. 134 Springfield, Mass. 
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his success is ample interest on the money 
that has been invested in him and in men 
of his sort. 

5. I never fire men simply to reduce 
expenses. I may be old-fashioned in this 
particular, but | feel that a company has 
an obligation to its people that goes 
beyond merely providing them work 
when times happen to be good. I do not 
leap into huge expansion when business 
is booming; I do not want to take on a 
lot of men whom I will have to turn off 
after a few months, even though there is a 
chance to show a profit on their labor in 
the meantime. We must always have 
some unemployment, I suppose; and some 
alternation of good times and bad. But a 
lot of our business troubles come from 
pure greed—from the desire to expand to 
the last possible limit while times are 
good, and to contract to the last notch 
when times are bad, regardless of how the 
expansion and contraction may affect the 
men employed. 

6. I never delegate the job of firing a 
man to any subordinate. I never write 
him a letter; nor go out of town, leaving 
word to have him dropped in my absence. 


Men resent that sort of cowardice more 
than they do the loss of a job. I have 
tried to do the hard thing in a manly vay; 
and as a result I believe that a majority 
of the men whom I have had to fire still 
number me among their very good friends. 

7. Finally, I come back to the thought 
with which I started—that every business 
man ought to be judged by a double 
standard. The fact that he has made: 
money is not enough. The question is: 
Has he also made men? He has used a 
certain number of hundred, or thousand, 
men in the business of making money. 
Are they also successful? Are they 
happier, more contented, bigger and 
better men than they would have been 
had their paths not crossed his? By 
this standard I have tried to judge my- 
self. My little black book has far more 
names in black ink than it has in red. 
And most of those written in red do 
not represent total losses by any means 
Indee 5j some of the happiest men of my 
acquaintance are men who were square 
pegs in round holes when I came into their 
lives. Men who are very glad that they 
met me and were fired. 


ROGER W. BABSON, the famous statistician, has written a 
wonderfully illuminating article for next month on the sub- 
ject of good and bad manners in business. This article is full of 
ideas which probably you have never stopped to think about. It 
contains many ''inside" anecdotes of the reasons which have 
prompted big business executives in hiring and promoting men 


Dick 'Tresco and the Yellow 
Streak 


(Continued from page 65) 


and after supper, at the first opportunity, 
he slid gratefully onto the piano bench, 
and started to unburden his soul with 
fingers, that for six weeks had ached for 
the feel of the keys. 

There are two kinds of virtuosos. One, 
and the more usual, reflects the popular 
taste, sensing what the public wants, and 
playing it with a technique so perfect that 
he holds his audiences and climbs his way 
to fame by the sheer brilliancy of his exe- 
cution. Dac in every generation there are 
one or two of the other kind, the creators 
who, to an adequate technique, add some- 


| thing else, soul, genius, call it what you 
| will, interpreting the works of the masters 


for those less gifted, reading into them 
something of their own sympathy and in- 
sight, molding popular taste in their wake. 

The one is a matter of a suitable hand 
structure and grilling practice; the other, 
the divine gift. And, coarsened and stiff- 
ened though Dick's fingers had been by 


| lack of recent practice and by rough work, 


the imperfections of his technique could 
not hide the type to which he belonged 
He played on and on, while the minutes 
slid into melodious hours, holding his little 
audience breathless, and so oblivious to his 
surroundings that he did not see, in the 
polished surface of the piano, the outline 
of the window behind htm and its strange 
silhouette, or the meaning looks that 


parsed between Gordon and his wife. 
Vhen, at the end of two hours and a half, 
he spun on his bench and faced his hosts, 
Mrs. Gordon's eyes were wet. 

“What was that last thing you played, 
Mr. Tresco?" 

Dick smiled his warm smile. “My 
gu uiding star, Beethoven’s sonata in F 
linor, known as the ‘Appassionata.’ It 
has always been very wonderful to me— 
inspires me more than any other music I 
have ever known. It typifies so the eternal 
conflict—can't you feel it?—the continual 
struggle, struggle—oh, I don't know. 
Only, when I play it, my own troubles 
seem so small and insignificant; they've all 
happened before, and jmd beaten, by bet- 
ter men than I am. When, at mining 
school, I would just about reach the break- 
ing point and be ready to write to my 
father and chuck the whole thing, I wouid 
play the ‘Appassionata,’ and everything 
would straighten out. Then I would be 
able to go on again a while longer.” 

“Well, Dick, all I’ve got to say is that 
your father’s a—er—making a big mis- 
take, and he's old enough to know better.” 

Dick shook his head. ‘You shouldn't 
do him injustice, Mr. Gordon. He's 
right according to the only code he's ever 
known, and he's s getting to be an old man 
I'm the biggest dis- 
s ever had. ‘Six genera- 


appointment he's 
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Why not shop 


together ? 


find that women. because 


Wile in. n ju, s 


and to approx of menis prj 


Men get fullest Value in clothes 
when their women-folk help them buy. 


OT that men aren't 

anxious to get value— 
they are; but they lack that 
buying experience, that in- 
stinct for values which enables 
a woman to get the most 
for the money. 


VaLuE-FirsT merchants are par- 
ticularly glad to have women help 
in the selection of a suit or over- 
coat. They know that women will 
be quick to recognize the values in 


Michaels-Stern VALUE-FIRST 
CLOTHES— 
the unusual style and tailoring 
values that help a man look his best; 
the long wear values that reduce 
the cost of being well-dressd. 
Miss or Madam—your men-folks 
will be only too glad to have you go 
shopping with them. And when 
you go— 

Look for the Sign 

of the VALUE-First Boy 
He's the Sign of 
a VALUE-First STORE. 


Send for new style booklet, Dept. A. 
MICHAELS, STERN & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


MICHAELS~STERN 


AIUE-JirsT Clothes 


From the 
VaLve-Fmst DEALER 
in your community. 


leasure to us us to have ladies 
Japa Tr afa n OE 


ro 
ae to em, IRST corms 
M Sem VALUE preferenda, e for them 


50 per 1000 
00 per 3000 
00 per 6000 
per 12000 


TRUE 
This label, No. 72 A, ia 
one-fourth actual size 


Fenton Labels 
and Seals Stick 


Use more labels in your business, There 
are countless needs for them, But be 
sure you use Fenton Labels, They stick 
where you stick them, All of their 
sticking surface takes hold. "This stick- 
ability is one of the things that makes 
Fenton Labels famous. 


Variety Quality Adhesiveness 
Full Value Quick Delivery 


Fenton quality means the best paper—the best 
printing and color work with the best sticking 
surface. Fenton Label designs are numberless. 
Fenton service insures prompt delivery. Fenton 
business policy includes the smallest or largest 
order. Fenton value means the best labels at the 
lowest price consistent with quality. 


FENTON SEALS 


They have the lasting stick-ability of Fenton 
Labels. Printed on the toughest paper. A thou- 
sand shapes—unlimited variety—special designs 
to order 


Try Fenton labels and seals. Send us an order. 
See prices above. Prices on larger quantities on 
request. Write for catalog. 


FENTON LABEL CO., Inc. 


506-512 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


By 


"Y woqrastory-Writing Taught 
PEDIDA. onion ur stedenta nell stor 
WRITIN 


best magazines. Free booklet, “WRITING 
FOR PROFIT,” tells how, gives proof. 
NationalPress Association, Dept. 67, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Stokes Seeds 1920 


A remarkable garden and 
farm catalog—the culmi- 
nation of 42 years’ experi- 
ence in the seed business. 

Of interest and value to 
every planter because of its 
unique simplicity, frankness 
and completeness. 

It is a humanly written, plainly 
spoken, understandable book containing 
a rich fund of information. 

You will find in it a new joy in grow- 
ing things—many pleasant gardens will 
be its children. 


Stokes Seeds 


ae 


The 


Write for your copy today. 
edition is necessarily limited. 
STOKES SEED FARMS 
CO., Growers 
Windermoor Farms 
Moorestown, New Jersey 
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tions of miners —the Trescos of Redruth’ 
—you know. He can’t understand it. 
And now I’d better go, if I m to give you 
value.received in the lumber vard in the 
morning." He rose and shook hands. 
“You don't know how grátefu! I am to 
you for this evening." 

“You must come often, Dick. And 
perhaps, when I see your father again I 
may be able to help you." He glanc ed at 
Mrs. Gordon, a hint of triumph in his 
eyes. "Perhaps he hasn't known what 
he was trying to smother. He's too good 
a judge of men to be allowed tomi ike such 
a mistake with his only son.’ 


“Thanks, Mr. Gordon, but I’m afraid 


| you couldn't do any good, and it might in- 


terfere with your friendship. He thinks 
mines, eats mines, and dreams mines. 
He's followed one ideal for forty-eight 
vears. He thinks he has definite. proof 
that I lack courage—the thousand feet 


| underground kind of courage—and even 


if he thought I was the greatest musician 
that ever lived, you might just as well try 
to mine your ore with a prospector’ s pick 
as to change him. No; I’ve simply got to 
go it alone. I’m not so badly off, you 
know. I've practiced quite a bit all my 
life—Dad helped until he found out it was 
going to interfere with my mining career, 
—and if I can just get a start at the Con- 
servatory I’m sure I can make enough on 
the side to carry me through. And now 
good-night, and thank you both, again.’ 


URING the next three weeks, under 
the warm breezes, sunshine, and 


steady hard work of the lumber yard, 


| as I pay my own way. 


Dick's face and arms grew richly tanned, 
his muscles hard, and his splendid health 
still more splendid. Early in his new work 
he had taken stock of his resources, and 
had estimated that, with overtime inci- 
dent to a boom camp, he should be able to 
go to the Conservatory in Toronto in Sep- 
tember; and as his savings increased and 
his goal came nearer, his eves gradually 
cleared of the cloud that had lain there so 
long. 

Then, one day, he looked up from piling 
2 by 4's to see his father standing at the 
edge of the lumber yard and staring at 
him. He'd probably been to see Gordon 
on some business matter. Dick stopped 
work and, on the defensive, walked over to 
him. 

“Well?” he asked, briefly. 

“Ye ain't been after me for a check 
yet!" 
^ Dick stared at him. “If you just come 
over here to be disagreeable, I don’t see 
why you bother. l'd much rather you 
stayed away and let me work in peace.’ 

“It makes no difference if ye can play 
th’ piano. It takes grit to make good at 
anythin’, even music. A man who's 
afraid under round can’t get anywhere at 
anythin’. jp was as if he were arguing 
with himself; but Dick, with aching back 
and sweat streaming into his eyes, was not 
in the mood for fine distinctions. 

“I wish you'd let me alone," he said 
wearily. don't bother you. IfI want 
to earn my living by music instead of min- 
ing, it's entirely my own business, so long 
I've said all this 
before and see no use repeating" He 
walked deliberately to the other side of the 
yard, and plunged his cant-hook into a 
12 by 12, rebellious and uncomprehend- 


ing. 


But his father did not bother him again, 
and after a few days Dick smothered the 
incident in the routine of his work. In the 
morning up at six, breakfast in the cook- 
camp, and at seven in the lumber yard, 
unloading timber from flat-cars, piling it 
for stock, loading it again onto wagons for 
distribution. It was hard, gruelling work, 
under an unseasonably hot sun. Fre- 
ue he would spend di evening at the 

Gordon's, when the music would relieve 
his spirit of many things; and once, in a 
saloon in Golden City, he played Italian 
opera all evening on a tin-pan piano for a 
crowd of his Italian fellow workmen, and 
thus cemented their voluble adoration 
for ever. And so the weeks passed, bril- 
lant weeks, unusually hot and without 
rain. Under the scorching sun the muskeg 
areas and the jack pine and spruce mat- 
ting in the bush were dried to a tinder, and 
then baked for still further weeks; and Dick 
worked on, absorbed in his new-found pur- 
pose and the promise of its early achieve- 
ment. He was happier than he had ever 
been, all except for his father, who, quar- 
rel or no quarrel, as far back as he could 
remember had been, in his own irascible 
way, both father and mother to him. 


T WAS a windy morning in early Jul 

that Dick was first conscious of a erad: 
ual darkening, a grayness as of an 
approaching thunderstorm. Preoccupied 
with his dreams for the future, he hardly 
noticed it, except for the vague sensation 
that they were to have rain at last. When 
he did straighten up for a moment’s rest 
he stepped back, startled from the ap- 
pearance of the sun. It could be seen, but 
fanny and blurred of outline, orange- 
colored, as through a sinister veil. He was 
alone at the time, and he stared around 
him, bewildered. Suddenly on his bare 
forearm there appeared a tiny gray flake. 
It had not apparently come from any- 
where. One moment it was not there, the 
next it was; that was all. He held out his 
hand, palm upward. Soon another flake 
was on his palm, and another. 

It worried him vaguely; but just then 
there came a hoarse shout from the straw 
boss, who had a gang unloading a car 
across the yard. Dick picked up his cant- 
hook and went on the run. He must re- 
member to ask Gordon what it meant... 
peculiar to the country, apparently. .. . 
Soon it was forgotten in the steady heave 
of the massive timbers under the eye of a 
straw boss heavy with authority, whose 
taciturnity checked any idea of asking 
troubled questions. 

As it happened, Dick never asked Gor- 
don. <A growing tenseness around the 
mine, especially among the old-timers, 
rumors and profane forecasts rippling 
through-the bunk-house and cook-camp, 
uneasy glances toward the southwest at 
every breeze from that direction, all told 
him what the orange sun had meant. He 
was not greatly worried; there were al- 
ways the lakes, and at the mines where 
there were no lakes the men could go un- 
derground. They must have that sort of 
thing in the bash every year, and would 
know how to deal with it. 

But soon there came a morning whose 
crowded events broke through this 
feeling of quiet security almost at the 
start. As he went to work, he sensed a 
new anxiety among the more experienced 
of his companions, and noticed that their 
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glances were again directed toward the 
southwest, facing into a brisk and per- 
sistent breeze. Disturbed at their uide 
worry, he looked himself; and again, and 
again. Alow haze was resolving itself into 
gray plumes in all directions to the west— 
lumes that grew, and mingled, and 
lended with incredible swiftness into a 
dark and sinister mass that, driven before 
a lashing gale, swept over the camp and 
across the sun. Work became a mere pre- 
tense, and when a call came to help install 
an emergency pump and get an extra pipe 
line up From the lake all were glad of the 
diversion. Working feverishly, Dick was 
conscious only of the heavy smoke and the 
increasing violence of the wind, which 
buffeted him about half-blinded, until 
through the roar in his ears he heard Gor- 

don’s cool voice. 
‘Phone 


“Looks bad," he shouted. 
call just come in. They say the fire’s tak- 
ing i than ten minutes to the mile— 
wind over seventy miles an hour. I think 
it’s going to pass to the south of us—this 
work is just precaution—but the Algon- 
kian is right in the path of it.” 

Dick stared at him with sudden realiza- 
tion. “Right in the path of it? What’ll 


they do—take to the mine?” 

ordon shook his head. “Jf they take 
to the mine, they're goners. Any mine in 
this district’ll fill up with gas in fifteen 
minutes. No, they'll take to the lake; 
they’re safe enough, with one right there. 
Your father’ll fight it off as long as he can, 
and if he sees it’s hopeless he’ll go for the 
water with his gang. Lord, what a set- 
back for a new camp!” He started to 
move on, then stopped, arrested by Dick’s 
attitude. 

“He'll take to the mine, oxi e panted 
the boy, with dilated eyes. ‘‘He’s never 
seen a bush fire before, and he won't 
know what to do. He thinks a mine's the 
safest place on earth. Are you sure it'll 
fill up with smoke?" 

Gordon nodded gravely. “Had a 
friend once killed the same way. He 
simply went to sleep and never woke up. 
You don’t stand a chance in these small 
mines. I’ve been in this country so !ong— 
I didn’t think . . . your father—” 


ICK turned, wild-eyed, toward the 

Algonkian. “Hell go underground, 
sure," he gasped. “Even if you had told 
him he wouldn't believe you! My God, 
he'll suffocate. He's an old man.... Can 
I go? 

“ Why, sure, if you think you can do any 
good. Only hurry—there’s no water be- 
tween here and the Algonkian, and you'll 
be heading right across it. If you get 
caught in the bush it's all off." 

Without a word Dick turned and ran, 
rushing into the thicker smoke, stumbling 
over the rough and uneven trail. On his 
right he could see lurid tongues of flame, 
and overhead the black smoke drove 
lower, darkening the sky and turning the 
day to a sinister twilight. From some- 
where he heard the short staccato whistle 
blasts of a mine that was in danger. 
Sparks began to fall around him, sparks 
that stung his hands and face and burned 
his clothes. He lost all sense of direction, 
following the trail blindly, breathing in 
quick gasps that seared his lungs, it 
seemed, to his waist. And all the time was 
hammering through his brain: ‘ He'll take 
to the mine! He'll take to the mine! I 


must get there first!” A quick stumble, 
and he broke from the bush onto the trail 
skirting the edge of the lake, the mine 
plant in full view. The sight was not re- 
assuring. Every building was in flames, 
including the headframes over the shafts, 
and where the brush had been cleared the 
fire was racing along the dried muskeg; 
the very ground was burning. In the 
water close to the main shaft he could see 
a group of huddled figures, and'a little 
way out a canoe, apparently with women 
in it, was tossing about on the waves. 
Would his father be in the lake? He 
stopped for a moment to extinguish his 
smouldering clothes with the water, and 
then continued toward the mine. The 
lake was between him and the main part 
of the fire, and the trail was temporarily 
clear of it. The going was easier, and in a 
few minutes he plunged into the lake 
where the men were. Less than fifty 
yards away a black bear was swimming 
slowly, completely ignoring the men. 
Dick picked out Danvers, the father of 
little Timm à 

“Bill! My father—where is he?" 


DANVERS jerked his head toward the 
blazing headframe, and an icy weight 
seemed to settle on Dick’s heaving chest. 

“Down the mine,” answered Danvers. 
“He saw us all safely in the water, and 
then went underground. I told him he 
was safer in the lake, but he didn’t thank 


- Bil! He'll smother! Can't we g-t him 
out?" 

The other shook his head gravely. 
“Not a chance, lad. There's smoke 
comin’ up one shaft now. 'Twon't be 
long before all the shaft timbers are afire. 
She must be 'most full o' gas already. 
We wouldn't last to git to the bottom o' 
the ladder." 

“Tf I go down and signal, will you run 
the hoist and pull him up?" 

“The hoists nothin’ but a mass o' 
twisted iron now. And you'd better keep 
out o' the mine, lad. The workin’s was 
still clear when the cap'n went down—he 
had plenty o' time to git into one o' the 
blind. headin's, prob'ly number seven. 
If the gas ain't goin’ to git in there he's 
safe, and if it is you can't do no good. 
You'd just smother down there in the 
dark before you ever found him. ” 

Dick whirled on the others. “You! 
All of you! He's given you all a square 
deal. Is there one of you here that's man 
enough to help me get him out of that 
mine?" 

The men Icoked sheepishly at one an- 
other. They were courageous men—none 
better. But they had tried to keep the 
irascible cld captain from going down 
while there was still time, and now they 
simply declined to undertake the im- 
possible. In the tossing canoe a small 
figure stood up for an instant before it 
was snatched down, and a shrill voice 
carried down the wind, “PII go wiv you, 
Dickie.” The men laughed, and even 
Dick grinned; then, without waiting for 
further answer he waded out of the water, 
ran up the short hill to the shaft and, 
flinging his wet arm over his eyes, ducked 
under the burning timbers of the head- 
frame and swung through the opening in 
the flooring. 

He took the ladder miner-fashion, 
hands holding the sides loosely, the 
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toes of his hob-nailed boots vibrating over 
the rungs like a small boy's stick along a 
picket fence. At the first landing he 


| stopped, gasping, and whipped his soak- 
| ing 


andkerchief out of his pocket and 
tied it across his nose and mouth. That 
was better. Why didn’t the mine have 
emergency respirators! Due to some in- 
equality of the surface, the shaft was 
temporarily acting as an up-take; and 
although ike timbers themselves were not 
yet on fire, the smoke from the other shaft 
was being sucked through the workings. 
It was like stepping into the top of a 
stack. With eyes streaming and lungs 
stabbing with every breath, he realized 
that he must get to the bottom quickly 
and out of the direct current. He jumped 
through the opening in the landing, 
grabbing in the dusk for the sides of the 
ladder, and slid down the eighteen feet 
to the next landing in one vibrant rush. 
Two landings—half-way down. Hardly 
breathing, he slid down the two remaining 
ladders and dropped forward on his face 
at the bottom of the shaft, burying his 
mouth and nose in the deepest dry hollow 
he could find in the broken rock. The air 
there, close to the rock, formed a cool 
layer two or three inches thick, compara- 
tively little disturbed by the hotter gases 
passing above. He drew quick breaths of 
it, soothing his burning lungs and clear- 
ing his buzzing head, and then started 
forward for the turn into number seven, 
which was on the left about a hundred 
feet distant. 


HE MADE his way methodically, fill- 
ing his lungs with air from the bottom 
layer, and then running forward with held 
breath, knees bent, head lowered, arms 
outstretched in front of him as a guard. 
When he could hold his breath no longer 
he dropped on his face again, burying his 
nose in the cool crevices at the bottom 
and gathering strength for the next rush. 
Ahead of him at the end of the straight 
cross-cut he could see indistinctly the red 
glow reflected from the other shaft, 
blurred and shifting, reminding him of 
the orange sun that had first warned him. 
It was a queer glow, ghostly and elusive; 
it did not cast any leht; leaving the mine 
as black as if it were not there; and yet 
there it was, beckoning like some evil red 
eye trying to lure him into the wrong 
drift. It oppressed him; it worked on his 
nerves, already overwrought. What if 
his father were not in seven? He might 
equally well have gone into eight or ten. 
His strength would not last for any ex- 
ploring. Ín sudden panic he shouted at 
the top of his voice: “Dad! Oh, Dad! 
Where are you?" 

From every direction his call rever- 
berated and echoed back at him mocking- 
ly; but there was no answer. A miserable 
choking gripped his throat; if his father 
were in seven he would have heard that 
call; either he was not there, or else— 
Dick fumbled wildly for his matches; not 
until he drew a water-soaked mass from 
his pocket did he remember his plunge 
in the lake. He lay quiet for a moment 
after that, getting hold of himself; then, 
wringing his handkerchief out in the near- 
est puddle, he started forward once more. 

The darkness was intense—only ahead 
of him that beckoning and sinister glow. 
Bit by bit he worked his way ahead, 
alternating his quick rush with a drop to 


breathe the cooler, cleaner air in the 
crevices of the floor. At last he sensed 
something different at his left, an odd 
feeling, as of space unconfined. He put 
out his arm and touched nothing; he 
turned in; number seven. 

Around the turn the red glow dis- 
appeared, and Dick, away from its 
malevolent influence, felt a great relief. 
It was no longer beckoning; he felt more 
secure that he was going in the right 
direction. Out of the direct current be- 
tween the shafts the air was better; it was 
cooler, with less smoke, and did not sting 
his lungs so; and with renewed confidence 
he plunged ahead in longer rushes. 
Then, while lying down to Tree, he 
caught himself suddenly with a start that 
wrenched his muscles and sent him stag- 
gering down the drift in terror, every 
nerve quivering. Creeping slowly over 
him had come a blanketing drowsiness, 
weighing down his legs as if they were 
strapped to the rock, soothing his pound- 
ing head and scorching lungs with the 
heavy stupor of the anesthetic. That 
drowsiness—he must not let it get him— 
that was the way 1t began. 

He remembered Gordon's words: “He 
simply went to sleep, and never woke up." 
No time now for stopping to breathe; he 
must make it on his ber oing steadily, 
or not at all. The sudden drowsiness had 
disheartened him; it was as if to the 
physical suffocation were added a worse . 
one, a choking of his will power. The de- 
pression the gloom of a mine always pro- 
duced on him was loosed in full. To love 
the air and sunshine and open skies, and 
to suffocate miserably underground—the 
underground he hated, with the oppres- 
sion of the rock mass over him that he had 
intended never to feel again. . . . He 
realized his wits were wandering; he was 
going delirious on his feet; he must keep 
his head, that was it, keep his head. . . . 
Groping dazedly, his foot struck against 
something soft, something that gave 
under the pressure, and he fell headlong. 

There was a sound of stirring and a 
confused babbling, thick and incoherent, 
* Better come, boys, ... mine... safe...” 


TARTLED back to his senses, Dick 

shook the limp body roughly. “Dad!” 
he whispered softly, “Dad!” At the lack 
of response, he put his ear against his 
father's chest. The heart was still 
moderately strong; fast, but strong. Dick 
felt a Sudden rush of pride in the old 
figure there in his arms, so sturdy, even 
at sixty-two, a pride that was followed by 
an equally sudden tenderness. If he could 
only get him to air he'd probably come 
around quickly enough; he could not have 
been bi long. The end of the drift formed 
a blind pocket, and it would take the 
gases longer to get there. The grip on his 
father acted like a stimulant; his mind 
cleared; his depression left him. As he 
adjusted the wet handkerchief across his 
face all his thoughts were on the distance 
to the shaft he must cover in one rush, a 
rush with four eighteen-foot ladders at 
the end of it. He gathered the limp form 
under one arm. 

Crouching low, free arm stretched in 
front of him, he plunged recklessly down 
the drift. At the curve into the cross-cut 
he tripped over the switch-point, caught 
himself wildly, and turned toward the 
shaft, the red eye back of him. His heart 
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| swimming, he reached the shaft. 
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pounding in his ears and throat, his 
breath coming in choking gasps, his head 
Above, 
he could see through blurred eves the day- 


| light reflected from the timbers at the top. 


He clutched his father's wrists in one 
hand, swung him limply across his shoul- 
der, and started up. 

The momentum of his rush carried him 
to the first landing, where he had to lift 
his father from his back and pass him 
ahead of him through the opening. 
Stumbling from the change of effort, he 
started up the second ladder rung by 
rung, every step a struggle. Slowly, 
more slowly, he fore his way up, each 
leg, as it straightened to lift the double 
weight, threatening to buckle beneath 


| him. He reached the landing; he passed 


his father through ahead of him; he 
climbed weakly after. 


| HE STOOPED to pick him up again, 


and then, instead, leaned quietly 
against the ladder, quite limp and sick. 
His legs, trembling and benumbed, 
flexed feebly, and he almost fell. Some- 
thing of that heavy paralysis he had felt 
in the drift below weighed them down; 
he was losing control over them. He 
swayed uncertainly, then steadied him- 
self, fighting to take a single step, strug- 
ling to move his légs by will power alone. 
if f the men in the lake only knew he was 
there, so near the top. Surely Danvers 
would come that far to give him a hand! 
He tried to shout, but the hoarse and 
strangling cry would not carry to the next 
landing. And then to his bewildered mind 
came the first movement of the “ Appas- 
sionata,” as played by a master. Faintly, 
as at a great distance, he heard the 
troubled motive, the eternal struggle, 
struggle he had always felt in the piece. 
Elusive, in his confusion it came from 
every direction, gradually increasing in 
one vast crescendo until the crashing 
chords brought the message that ha 

always inspired him and belittled his 
troubles. His mind cleared, and with it 
the music faded, but the swift creation 
had done its work. 

With a laugh he reached down again 
and lifted his father; with renewed 
strength he started up the third ladder. 
But not for long. With all the will in the 
world, the double:load was more than his 
outraged nerves and numbed muscles 
could carry far. As he felt for each rung 
his mind grew: more bewildered, his 
muscles more lax, until it became his main 
effort to keep from sliding back the ladder. 
He groped hopelessly ahead with his free 
hand; he pulled himself up another rung. 
His head struck the landing; he managed 
to worm his way through; he even tried 
to climb to his feet again. Clutching the 
rungs of the last ladder, he pulled himself 
as far as his knees; just above was a 
square of daylight, shifting confusedly, 
that meant safety for them both. But 


this time no creation of the “ Appas- 
sionata " came to help him. For a moment 
he held himself against the ladder, face 
upturned, striving with one wavering 
outstretched hand to reach the next rung; 
then slowly his tense grip relaxed and he 
slid back kaly, groping blindly for the 
huddled form that was his father; his 
father ... he must get hold of him... if 
he could only get hold of him... . 


SOMETHING cold and unpleasant was 
hitting his face. He wished it would 
stop. There it was again. There was a 
muffled roar in his ears, growing louder. 
Something hard bruised through his lips 
and clicked" against his teeth, and he 


choked over ungent liquid. He 
swallowed PART pae S Gradually the 
roaring resolved. He heard dimly a 


friendly voice, “All right, lad; the fresh 
air and water'll soon fix you—the worst 
of it's gone up here." The flask clicked 
against his teeth again. This time he 
swallowed better; his blurred vision 
slowly cleared, and the face of Bill Dan- 
vers took form from the mist. 

"Hello, Bill," he queried thickly. 
* What happened, anyway? Whatm I 
doin' here?" Then, with swift remem- 
brance, "Where's my father?" 

“Steady now, son, steady," 
Danvers. “Your dad’s all right. He'll 
be comin' around in a few minutes. He's 
not quite as young as you are, you know, 
and ou had a good enough dose of it. 

ut what happened? I was tryin’ to 
pick him up for the last ladder—” 

“Sure. Well, you see young immy 
raised such a rumpus to 'go wiv Dickie' 
that to keep peace in the family I had 
to climb the hill and take a peek down 
the ladderway, though I told him it was 
no use. And, o' course, I Saw you just as 
you slid down on top o' your dad. Oh, 
Im a hero, I am," he continued with 
heavy jocularity. “I got the two o' you 
all the way up from the bottom o' the 


soothed 


first ladder. See!" he broke off. “He's 
comin’ around.” 
Dick looked at his father. Into the 


pale cheeks the color was slowly return- 
ing; the keen gray eyes were opening. 
The old captain looked about him be- 
wildered, then at his son's burned clothin 
and blackened face. Danvers seine 
in a few words. 

“Ten minutes more and you’d a-been 
gone, Cap’n,” he concluded, pointing to 
the smoke coming out the shaft in in- 
creased volume. "The whole mine’ ll be 
gutted. It’s sure pluck that boy o' yours 
has got. We never expected to see him 
come back, but we couldn’t stop him. 
Had a grip on your clothes like a vise, too.” 

For a full minute father and son, 
breast-deep in the water, faced each other 
unsmiling, while in the father's eyes there 
slowly dawned a look Dick had never 
quite seen there before. Then he held out 
a gnarled and battered old hand. 


“WHICH Musical Instrument Do You Like Best?" is the title of an in- 
teresting article next month by the manager of one of the largest musical 


instrument stores in the United States. 


It contains a lot of surpris- 


ing facts and anecdotes about the musical tastes of all kinds of people. 


"HAVE You an Inventor in Your Family?" by Bruce Barton, next 
month, is an article based on the experiences of the U. S. Patent Office. 
It is full of anecdotes and definite information about people and ideas. 
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Look Out—Not In: A Cure 
for Self-Pity 


The personal story of a man who nearly went onto 
the rocks 


DESERVED it. I got it. It was 

worth it. I learned more from it than 

a dozen colleges could teach me. It 
did me more good than a hundred sermons. 
It has transformed a drab look backward 
into a radiant vision of the future. 

I am going to tell my story here, just 
as it happened. A story which he who 
runs may read. And I hope that, because 
he reads it, he won't have to run as far as 
I did before finding self-respect, peace of 
mind, and the prospect of success. 

It took me years to arrive. Í graduated 
from a great university—in debt. The 
total was not large, and the fact of the 
debts might have been a spur to energy 
and thrift, and therefore 2 good thing 
for me. But, being what I was then, it 
wasn’t a good thing. 

Neither were my friends good to me 
when they loaned me the few hundred 
dollars with which to settle those college 
debts. It was too easy. So was my prog- 
ress in business. I made good all right; 
but I made too good for my own good. 
I did not realize it, but those were sorry 
days for me when, at a very early stage 
in my business career, my employers 
advanced me too rapidly. 

My income jumped to the point at 
w hich I was perfectly justified in marry- 
ing the wonderful girl to whom I was 
engaged. We started modestly, lived on 
a budget and all that, and we were on the 
way to save money, when sickness and 
death in the family on my side of the 
house plunged me again into debt. 

Instantly I harked back to the time 
when I had borrowed money to pay my 
college debts. I had returned that 
borrowed amount, and now it warmed 
the cockles of my heart to recall how 
simple it all had been. 

Thereupon I took the easiest way. I 
negotiated a loan at the bank in my old 
home town. It was for an amount which 
under the circumstances ought not to 
have been loaned to me, but it was. 
I gave my note and had a definite under- 
standing that I could take care of it 
piecemeal. It was very soft. 

Forthwith, I walked right out before 
the whole grand-stand and made my 
play. I squared up the family debts, 
turned over to relatives some life in- 
surance funds which had come to me, 
and took over the support of those 
relatives. And I talked about it. Oh, 
I talked a lot! That gained friends for 
me and it also made me a hero—in my 
mirror. 

At that stage of the game I was hold- 
ing down a fine job in a city, relatively 
small but quite big enough for me, as was 
the iob. My firm was one which did a 
country-wide business. 

Then a serious thing happened: I was 
promoted, elev ated from a state manager- 
ship to the managership of a territory 

aa a several states, with my head- 


quarters in a big city. Before.I left my 
humbler station I was banqueted, loving- 
cupped, press-noticed and panegyrized to 
my satisfaction—and to my undoing. I 
contracted a malignant case of swell 
head, and the disease continued to develop 
in my new environment. 

College classmates picked me up in the 
new city, told me in which superlative 


suburban quarter | must live, to what | 
clubs I must belong, to what leneths | 
I lived where I was told to | 


I must go. 
live, I belonged as I was bidden, I went 
the whole length, and I gathered speed as 
I went. 

My salary was a ,good one, a very good 
one. But it wasn't enough. Especially 
did it become too meager when, after a 
round of welcoming dinners and dances 
and week-ends, my turn camc—and 
simultaneously came also one of the 
ever-recurring maturity days of the 

rand-stand note in the bank back home. 

‘he note had to be met; partially, at 
least. The gayety had to be met, wholly, 
of course. 

I had not been in the big city half a 
com months before I was “up against 

' hard; and again my friends were too 
ae to me. When I was lunching with 
one of them one day I was depressed, as 
I had good reason to be, and I showed it. 
My host noticed it and said: “What’s the 
matter with you to-day, anyway?" 


E WAS a close friend. We had been 

together at college, where together we 
had done things we ought not to have 
done. He was ore of those friends who 
understood. 

At all events, I unburdened. He loos- 
ened. He wrote me a check which pulled 
me out of my temporary hole and headed 
me straight for a deeper one somewhere 
in the future; and not so very much 
further on, either. It was very easy; 
too easy. I now had the old note of 
heroics and the new debt of honor. 

I did not tell my wife. I was one of 
those men who think they are perfectly 
capable of handling their own affairs. 
Anyway, why worry her? I prided my- 
self on not being “that kind" of a hus- 
band. 

Let me interject that if right there I 
had made that same little woman the 
chancelloress of the exchequer, things 
would have been different, very different. 
But I didn't. As a result, the whole 
situation worked out differently from 
what I thought it could. I became a 
chronic borrower, and I went deeper and 
deeper into it. My credit began to suffer. 
It finally went entirely. 1 could not 
keep pace with our living expenses—and 
we just had to live as we had lived. That 
was the way I put it. I believed it. I 
did not even stick to our scale of living. 
I went it one better, and sometimes more 
than one. 


Huck Finn 


Here I Am Again 


One More Chance 


When you were a little boy you dreamed of tlie 
day when you might own a whole set of Mark 
Twain—and then you waited and w aited and grew 

up—and found that a whole set of 25 volumes— 
stretched in a row—looking likea whole library in 
the book case—cost about $150. And you said, “I'll 
wait until I get rich." So you waited and were glad 
you did because one day you heard how Mark 
Twain said, “I don't like the idea of expensive 
books. Sell My books at a low price. And then 
you saw advertisements that made you laugh and 
almost made you ery—you felt so young again 

And you said, “Here's my chance at last. I'll get 
these books at a little price that I won't mind, and I'll 
be a kid again with Huck Finn and Tom sawyer.” 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes 


In a little town on the Missis- 
sippi a ragged barefooted boy 
lived and dreamed. Day after 
day, as he stood on the cliff above 
thesweeping river, helooked with 
wistful eyes at the pilot boats 
that steamed away into the un- 
known world beyond. One day 
the longing to see that magic 
world became too strong —and so he 
ran away und became a pilot Far 
away, indeed, did the river carry bim 
—to fame undreamed —to greatness 
unsurpassed. Forthat humble, nez- 
lected boy was Mark Twain whose 
memory all the world now revcres 
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HE convenience of this 
Quality Writing Paper in 
Compact Tablet. form will 
appeal to you. Here you have 
the correct and sensible styles 
for everyday correspondence. 


HY TONE Linen- Fabric 
Writing Tablets make letter- 
writing easier. There are six 
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ruled, retailing for 10c each. 
Envelopes may be had to 
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everywhere by retailers -i 
high-grade stationery. 
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clude 50 cents, we will send usable 


samples, consisting of three HY TONE 
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or unruled, and thirty-five envelopes 
to match in seven styles. 


WESTERN TABLET & 
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St. Joseph, Mo. 
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| And then I lost my job. Why? That's 
no one's business now, but it was then, 


| and they made it very much their busi- 


|J ness. Some of my friends tried to help 


by way of advice. ‘I didn't want that. 
wanted money and a new position. `I 
couldn't get the first and I had some- 
thing of a circus getting the second. 


UT in due time I did land another 

job, a good one in every sense of the 
word except one. It was too good a job 
for me just then. It made me think that 
I was a sure winner, that I just couldn't 
lose. By this time I had become calloused 
to the in-debt circumstances, and I went 
on living, not riotously, just living as 
well as the other fellow in my class; in 
fact, a shade better on the whole. 

On my feet again—to the extent of 
holding down a position which everyone 
knew to be a good one—my credit went 
up and I was once more able to borrow. 
I did. My borrowing capacity in those 
days, legitimately directed, might well 
have made me to-day one of your seventy 
per cent income tax payers. I had a 
remarkable aptitude for making friends, 
warm friends, who remained warm until 
I made them hot. 

I lost that job. Again, it is nobody's 
business now. It was then! I lost two 
other positions in due time, good ones, 
far above the average. I gave up a 
couple more because they were “not big 
enough" for so big a man as I. And 
then came bankruptcy! 

The law of the land said I didn't owe a 
cent. Again I was a winner. Once more 
I couldn't lose. And to prove it, I went 
out and landed a high-grade executive 
position with one of the great firms of the 
country, by far the best job I had ever 
held, unquestionably the great oppor- 
tunity of my life thus far. I made good 
on the job, too. My people said I was 
the best executive that had ever occupied 
the position. But there was a sequel. 

In the interval between my out-of-a- 
job and on-the-job statuses 1 had been 
short of funds, and I had borrowed 
money again. When I took over my new 
high-grade position, therefore, I was 
| once more in debt, the same kind of 
debt which I had been permitted by law 
to repudiate. I borrowed from Peter to 
pay Paul. I did it rather more rapidly 
than before, and I tried a little more of 
the grand-stand stuff; tried to pay off 
Paul too quickly and ran behind in other 
directions. And there you.are. It was 
the old story, only more of it. I knew 
what was coming. It came—I went. 

For more reasons than I can marshal 
here this last blow was a staggerer. I 
had been called into conference with one 
of the high officers of the firm. He had 

reeted me in kindly fashion, and yet I 
pale somehow that something sinister 
was just ahead. There was no lost 
motion. The high officer looked at me 
and said: “Mr. , I regret it, but I 
shall have to request your resignation, to 
take effect at once." 

He didn't give me a chance to expostu- 
late. He went on: “I am perfectly frank 
to say that your work has been satis- 
factory to the highest possible degree. 
Your debts, however, and your habit of 
borrowing promiscuously cannot be over- 
looked." He reached for the telephone 
and gave instructions by which | was 


handed a very generous check by way 
of notice, and I went out. ~ 
„I deserved it. 

For several days I was stunned. The 
winner had lost; the many-time winner 
had lost, perhaps for the last time. And 
then I woke up. 

All those years, I must not say how 
many, I had been asleep, dreaming; asleep 
to the great fundamental that the game 
cannot be played that way; dreaming 
that it would all come out right; believing 
that it was not a violation of the business 
code, but not believing that it was dis- 
obedience of the statutes of God to 
borrow and not to pay again. 

As I regained my poise, I began to see, 
and then I saw—at last I saw. 

I did things. 
I DID the things that ought to have been 

done long years before. From the 
well-intentioned man I had long been, I 
found the urge to become the right- 
mine man. And with that urge driving 
me, I went out after a new position. 

I found one; not where, or as, I ex- 
pected. It was a good position; and, curi- 
ously enough, precisely as remunerative 
as the one I had just lost. Strange to 
relate, moreover, it was better poten- 
tially. But it was at this far corner where 
I now am, remote from city men and 
affairs. 

Of course I was asked by the president 
of the company with which I was ne- 
gotiating why I had left my recent con- 
nection. I told him, told him the truth, 
all of it. It sobered him momentarily; 
then he said, “Telling the truth has not 
harmed you any." 

Naturally, he did not announce his 
decision then and there, and I went 
back to the big city to wait. I made it 
my first duty to communicate with the 
high officer who had requested my 
resignation but a short time before. I 
informed him that I had told the truth 
in my hunt for a new position; that he 
might be asked questions; and that 
reservations were not necessary. He 
looked his gratification, and added, “I 
will not hurt you.” 

The questions were asked. He did not 
hurt me, and the best position I had yet 
had was mine, mine in the face of keen 
competition, mine within a month of my 
last cataclysm. I took it, and there I 
was—marooned. 

Now don’t make any mistake about it! 
This business of being marooned does 
things to you. It thrusts iron into your 
soul, white-hot iron, and it sears. It— 
well, it gets you. Mind you, there was 
nothing the matter with the job. It was 
a man’s job, a hard one. But it wasn’t 
that. It was this: I was alone in a far 
country where, as I thought then, they 
didn’t do things the way they ought to be 
done. They were too circumscribed, too 
provincial, too everything that offended 
so sophisticated a person as I was. They 
didn’t talk my language, think my 
thoughts, breathe my atmosphere; and 
I couldn’t quite understand that it was I 
who was the odd number, the strident 
note, the only plain ass in the vicinity. 

It was a good thing that I was alone. 
I was marooned in ander that I might be 
just that; for it was my “aloneness” that 
gave me again the chance I had never 
seized before. I had a desperate case of 
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‘Not the name of a thing; but the mark of a service” 


Dependability or Doubt—Which do you put in? 


Headlight dependability comes only when the lamp bulb itself is dependable. 
With the MAZDA Lamp, sun-like safety on night roads is assured through 
the reliability which MAZDA Service has put into every lamp marked MAZDA. 
Be sure the lamps on your car are marked MAZDA. 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide 
service to certain lamp manufacturers. Its 
purpose is to collect and select scientific and 


practical-information concerning progress and 


developments in the art of incandescent 
lamp manufacturing and to distribute 
this information to the companies en- 
titled to receive this service. 


MAZDA Service is centered in the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric Company 
at Schenectady, N. Y. The mark MAZDA 
can appear only on lamps: which meet the 
standards of MAZDA Service. It is 
thus an assurance of quality. This 
trademark is the property of the General 
Electric Company. 
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the disease which, perhaps of all diseases 
to which human beings are heir, is the 
worst. I refer to the loathsome disease 
known as Self-Pity. There probably never 
was a man so sorry for himself as I was. 
But there is a cure for self-pity. It is this: 
Look out, not in. Then, after repeated 
doses of the looking-outward medicine, 
it is perfectly safe once more to look in. 
Indeed, you cannot escape the reaction 
of introspection; and if you have followed 
with fidelicy the prescribed treatment 
your cure is assured. The new look in 
will show you things about yourself 
which the right-minded man hesitates to 
contemplate. For you will find that the 
trouble is always with the you that is 
within yourself. 
became a new man when I made this 
discovery—and admitted it. Prior to 
that time I had known it in a sort of sub- 
conscious way, but I had passed the buck. 
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From the moment of my clear-sightedness 
my problems, all of them, seemed to 
solve themselves. The first thing I did 
was to get out of the hotel and into a room 
in a private house. This did two things 
for me: It was cheaper, thus teaching 
me the value of a dollar, and it gave me 
a glimpse of the fine home life that is 
possible in a place which had seemed to 
me so benighted. 


MY SECOND step was to communicate 
witha lawyer friend in the far-off met- 
ropolitan City of Mistakes. I gave him a 
list of my obligations and told him that 
each month thereafter I would send him a 
definite sum of money to be distributed 
by him pro rata to the men to whom I 
was indebted. I asked him to notify the 
gentlemen. And then I began to look 
people in the eye. 

I sent for my wife. She came, and 


together we entered upon a life alto- 
gether new, but refreshing to both; to 
me, because for the first time I was 
playing the game straight; to her, be- 
cause she was the woman that she is. L 
was amazed to receive assurances from 
those creditors of mine, assurances of 

ood-will and restored friendships. I 

ecame more efficient. I do not write it 
boastfully. I felt it. Results proved it. 
I became a straight thinker. I breathed a 
cleaner air. Isaw God's blue sky through 
clear eyes, and, somehow, something told 
me that a man always knows when he has 
found himself. Something told me that 
life holds no problems which cannot be 
solved by the man who plays the game 
right. 

Eind something told me that a great 
thing had come to me when I was ma- 
rooned—marooned in order that I might 
learn at last to know myself. 


What My Boss Taught Me About Marriage 


OME people advocate ''trial mar- 
riages.” j em think it would be a 
good scheme if men and women 

would take each other on probation for 
two or three years, instead of “until death 
do them part." Then, if the arrangement 
has worked well, it can be made perma- 
nent; if not, the partnership can be dis- 
solved. 

I am going to tell you about a much 
better plan. I have tried it myself, and I 
know it is a good one. Being a woman, of 
course I look at it from the point of view 
of the wife. But the results are just as im- 
portant to the husband. For that matter, 
it can be worked both ways, for the man 
as well as for the girl. 

It is just this: If you are a girl, get into 
an office, or some place where you have to 
work with men, and make it your business 
to study them and learn how to get along 
smoothly with them. If you are a man, 
and there are girls and women working for 
you or with you, do the same thing with 
them. 

Now, don’t misunderstand me! I don’t 
mean that you are to pick out your hus- 
band or your wife from the men or the 
women around you. But learn how to get 
along with these men, or these women, as 
the case may be. And then, when you do 
marry, use in your home the knowledge of 


human nature you have gained in your ` 


office. That is what I have done. 

Work with a man daily for four years, 
and record painstakingly all the pesky 
little traits you discover in him, and the 
methods you use to combat them, and you 
will have a pretty good knowledge of how 
to handle a husband. 

For instance, the very first thing I dis- 
covered about my boss—and I think it is 
true of a good many men, at least of the 
kind most girls would consider marrying— 
was that his bark was worse than his bite. 
The first day he “flew off the handle" I 
just sat still and shook inside, though I 
never let him know it. I felt like giving up 
my job that very night, but I decided to 
try it another day; and as sure as vou live 
he was as sweet as sugar the next morning. 

He never held spite. I don't believe 
men do, but women are apt to forget this. 
If you want to weather the storms of 


irritability with men, remember not to get 
angry when they do, and forget it all just 
as quickly as they do—even when in the 
heat of their impatience, and perha 
justifiable wrath, they call you a silly 
little thing, or an ignoramus, or a loafer 
on the job. If you can manage to do this 
—and you can!—all will go well. You'll 
laugh at it together next day. 

And here's another thing I learned in 
business: I don't believe a man vents his 
anger on the person who is the real 
offender. If you understand this, it will be 
a great comfort to you when “Hubby” 
complains that the steak, or the omelet, 
is tough. When my boss lit into me, I 
found that usually it was because someone 
else in his office had angered him, or else 
he had not slept well the night before, or 
the heater had gone out and he had been 
obliged to build a new fire, or something 
similarly distressing had upset him. When 
I myself was at fault he was usually quite 
decent about it. Probably in that case he 
took it out on someone else. 

In this connection, I learned another 
valuable thing: 1 found that the best plan 
was to beat him to it and acknowledge the 
fault before he had a chance to growl. 
When you say, “Yes, I’m guilty,” the 
argument is ended. Try it in your 
domestic crises, and see for yourself. 


B'T the best way was to give-him no 
occasion for faultfinding. I was scrupu- 
lously careful not to repeat a mistake. 
Everyone can make mistakes the first 
time, but no one need repeat them. In- 
deed, I out-thought him just about twen 
seconds in a dispute. I knew most of his 
favorite topics of disagreement, and these 
I soon learned to walk around. When he 
waxed illogical—yes, men will, though it is 
a fault most often credited to the other 
sex—I did not argue; it was time wasted. 
When I found him verging on dangerous 
ground, I dug out one of those “red flags" 
of his and waved it, and let him rage 
away from the unsafe territory. 

And I never traded on my femininity. 
I believe too many women do this even 
with their husbands. It may work very 
well the first two or three times to crv, 
pout, and then "make up;" but men 


soon get tired of it, and become hardened 
to the sight of tears. You would yourself. 
But a laugh is a wonderful antidote to the 
quarrel poison. 

I used to try it, but with discretion, of 
course. In the heat of argument I would 
try to make a snappy remark that would 
make him smile, sometimes it was a pun or 
a funny story, and soon we would be 
laughing and the storm would be over. 
You can usually count on a man, if he has 
any sense of humor at all, to laugh if you 
give him a chance. Once in a great while 
you can even laugh at him; it works so 
much better than nagging, but it requires 
an almost.exquisite workmanship. 

You see, it all consisted in my keeping 
cool and impersonal when he was angry, 
and saving my indignation until he was 
calm. Not that I was a meek little 
creature, far from it. But I never 
bothered with fussing over small matters. 
It was so much easier to let him have his 
way. After all, it was his business, to be 
managed the way he wanted it. But when 
a really big issue came up, something that 
might prove to be a precedent later on, I 
fcught like a wildcat. 

I shall never forget the first day I 
stalked out and slammed the door, with 
the remark that when he was ready to 
talk the matter over rationally I would 
listen to him. I did not repeat this, how- 
ever, until he had almost forgotten I 
could do it. And also, when I intended to 
contest a point, I mustered up in advance 
every concrete fact on the subject, and 
kept them handy to fling at him when he 
started in to floor me with his generalities. 

I don't see why two people who love 
each other should fuss even as much as a 
big, blustery business man and his 
secretary, who are weathering together 
every day the vicissitudes of a whirling 
business life; but the small domestic 
worries, that will come up, ought to yield 
to the same treatment. When my husband 
comes home with his nerves on edge, I 
just think of what I myself had been 
obliged to put up with on a hard business 
day, and Í use some of the diplomacy 
which my boss, the kindest but hardest 
man to deal with, unconsciously taught 
me. C. M. W. 
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The conservative richness of mahogany 
is duplicated in durable Art Metal. 


Experts agree that steel is more practical for office furni- 

ture and equipment than wood. It is certain to have 

longer life. It doesn’t warp or swell. It is immune against 
_ fire—keeps records and valuable documents safe. 
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But until Art Metal perfected its special wood finish for 
steel furniture, undoubtedly wood was more beautiful. 
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Today Art Metal finishes in mahogany, fumed oak, Circas- 
sian walnut, quartered oak—in fact, any wood—duplicate 
the best cabinet work of master craftsmen. 
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We may even claim that if you place an Art Metal desk 
or filing cabinet alongside of its wooden rival, you will 
prefer our creation. 
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In buying equipment for your office combine the greater 
use, the longer life, the assured efficiency of steel with the 
better looks of the products of the Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company—the largest manufacturers of steel office 
furniture in the world. 
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CHART 


“All-Purpose” Business Training 


——= 


Double your earning power 
and speed up your mind 


Analyze hy charts Save by charts 
Buy by charts Manuge by charts 
Convince by charts Prove by charts 
Decide hy charts Read by charts 


Think by charts 
Study by charts 
Work by charts 
Teach by charta Talk by charts 

Sell by charts Advertise by charts 


WITH Charts you can separate 

any complicated and difficult 
problem into ABC units, after which 
you can put them together and take 
apart —explain—create—prove—test 
every conclusion—see and prove the 
value of new conclusions. 


Business Charting 
The Road to Success 


Charts Put a 
Whole Busi- 
ness Before 
Your Eyes 


Invest by charta 
Organize by charts 
Plan by charts 
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Adds Seeing 
to Hearing 


What These Chart Members Say: 


“Your Charting System BEST 
selling instrument in our entire kit,” writes Chas. 
H. Burras, President, Joyce & Company, General 
Agents National Surety Company. 
says old National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

Saved $5,000 the First YEAR 


“Charting of producing records for five years 
results in saving the first year, no less than $5,000,” 
says Consolidated Marble and Milling Co., Canton, 


Georgia. 
Five Year Tested Proof 


“We have used your chart forms for five ye: rs, 
as we find the charts very much more satisfactory 
than figures," says Metropolitan Electric Protective 
Compauy, New York City. 


Our fundamental principles of Charting, 
&s laid out in our Master Course, once 
learned can be instantly applied to any 
business, problem or plan—no matter how 
unfamiliar to you that particular business, 
problem or plan may be. 

It is the ‘‘All-Purpose’’ Business Train- 
It makes you a master in—thinki 
clearly — talking convincingly —in doing 
thoroughly. With this Master Course in 
Charting you can instantly chart your 
business—your work — your plans —your 

studies — your family expenses. 


"ONE LESSON FREE 


If you nre an employer or an ambitious employee— 
if go have your eye on bigger business or a bigger 
jobor are bent on making yourown work more effec- 
tive and valuable—learn Charting and apply it to 
your work. Let us show you—let us send you the 
stantly. Enclose ten ?c stamps 


first of these fifteen lessons, asa 
sample, Free. Please use the let- CHART-CRAFT 
pO 
mM Hi 
to cover postage and shipping. 
Also ask for a copy of The $20,000 Chart 


terhead of the firm vou are asso- 
ciated with. You will benefit in- 
and how it earned its name. 


We matntatn.a special department free of charge 
Sor our student members to keep on file samples 
of their work for the consideration of concerns 
who se ih to employ expert chortists. 


BUSINESS CHARTING INSTITUTE 
701 Kesner Bidg., 5 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


How I Manage on $30 a Week 


AM not a married man, but if any 

single woman has the right to rank 

in the same class as a benedict, I am 
the woman. 

In june. 1914, I was earning $12 a week, 
of which I contributed $5 toward the 
household expenses, the balance providing 
for my clothes, car fares, lunches, dentist 
„bills, and all other personal expenditures, 
including fees for night school and music 
lessons. Needless to say I did not save 
much, as I never could resist the tempta- 
tion of being extravagant at Christmas 
and birthdays. 

In July, 1914, I was jubilant over a 
huge "rise" to $16 weekly, and I had 
visions of a fat bank account accumulating 
from the extra $4. However, about the 
middle of August of that year, Life took 
me by the hand and led me up a rung on 
the Ladder of Experience. Responsi- 
bility, like greatness, is sometimes thrust 
upon us, and I knew, achingly, that 
henceforth the responsibility of looking 
after my mother lay with me. A little 
income of, roughly, $6 per week came to 
my mother, and with my $16 we had an 
income of $22 weekly. We moved to a 
cozy flat of five rooms over a store, for 
which we paid $22.50 per month, and I 
took out life insurance for $1,000, the 
premuim causing me to put aside 75 cents 
a week. I paid the rent, gas and light 
bills, fire and life insurance, entertain- 
ments and all my personal expenses, and 

ut $4 into the housekeeping fund. 

other put into it $3, and also $1, for 
wear and tear, leaving £2, for her clothes. 

With the war things began “going up,” 
and with them our rent, which after our 
year's lease expired was shot to $30, and 
six months later to $35, and a year after 
es to $40, where it now remains (pro 
tem). 


WE ARE still in the same flat, which is 
convenient for my mother, and be- 
sides, it's cheaper to pay rent than to move. 
I'm still in the same jo nly I seem to 
have carried the job up with the rest of 
the things. Each time that, spurred on 
by the constantly increasing H. C. of L., 
I thought of making a change, I was 
handed out a little more responsibility 
and an increase in pay. I’m now earning 
$30, and the dearest wish of my heart just 
now is to buy a little home with a living- 
room in it large enough for the soul, and 
a blue-and- hae and sunshiny kitchen, 
and not too many stairs for the mother. 
According to reports, we are living in 
the most expensive spot on earth; every- 
body visiting here says food and clothing 
and rents are so nach higher (and fewer) 
than anywhere else. Well, maybe,—but 
I'm still hoping that my house is going to 
materialize, providing a miracle happens, 
or that I can find a builder who will build 
me a house, with a small payment down. 
So far, I find that 50 per cent of the cost is 
required before they will start; and if I 
have to keep on paying rent till I save up 
the necessary spondulics, I shall be gray- 


headed and ready for my six-foot house. 
My mother averages our living expenses 
at $7 per week. I get my lunch for 25 
cents in the lunch-room provided by the 
firm for whom I work. 
We apportion our income thus: 


Mother has her own $6 to which I add for 


Housekeeping.........0..2.000.. 5.00 
Rent (per week)... eee eee 9.25* 
Gasandelec. It... 00.0... e ee 785 
Fire and lifeins.................. 1.00* 
Car fares for myself... 02.0.0... 1.00 
Lunches... 0.0... ceii arepa 1.25 
Clothes. 0.0.00. e eee ee ee eee. 2.00 
Contrib. and amusements. ........ 1.00* 
Reserve for wear and tear......... .50* 
Vacationfund................... 50 
Mother's fund. .................. 1.00 
Savin gsi: corn teak eens Weeden 2100. 
Miscellaneous. ..............2... 175 

$30.00 


After chipping in her portion of the 
weekly expenses, Mother has four dollars 
to dispose of as she sees fit, and I found in 
her a tendency to go short on clothes for 
herself so, secretly, I put by one dollar a 
week, which I call to myself “Mother’s 
fund." Then, when she needs a suit, hat, 
or coat, I have a little reserve to draw on 
to supplement her own clothing allow- 
ance, and see that she gets something fit 
to wear. 


I PUT my money in the bank weekly 
and draw checks when necessary, for 
what I call my “fixed charges" (see above 
marked *), but I found out long ago that I 
never knew where I was in the matter of 
ac.ual savings. So I opened a separate 
account at another bank, in which I at 
first deposited the large sum of one 
dollar weekly, for savings only, and not to 
be touched under any circumstances. I 
increased the amount saved as my salary 
increased, and in 1917 when the Victory 
Loan was floated I took $150.00 in bonds, 
paying $3 weekly through the firm, which 
was clear saving. In 1918, I took $200 in 
bonds, paying $4 a week, and now I’ve 
taken $250, at $5 weekly. This is as 
good a way of saving as any that I know 
of; it helps one’s country and you get 514 
ie cent return on your money in the 
argain. 

In the five years that I have been the 
wage-earning head of the family, I’ve 
received four bonuses of $100 each. 
Mother and I go “‘halfers” on these, the 
only stipulation being that she buy 
something for herself and not for the 
house. 

We are able to attend a few good con- 
certs, plays and lectures during the year, 
and [ve had the privilege of sending 
one hundred dollars to a very sick friend 
who was badly in need of a change of air. 
Her bright eyes and rosy cheeks when she 
came back were ample return on my in- 
vestment. Also, I've loaned odd amounts 
at different times to a voung lad who is 
working his way through college. and who 
thought he could not afford to belong to 
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"Hot"—a Half Truth 
on Many a Faucet 


On thousands of faucets, a question- 
mark instead of the word "HOT" would 
be nearer the truth. Yet it's the easiest 
thing imaginable to have a real Hot- 
Water Service. 


The Ruud Automatic Gas Water 
Heater solves the problem for a lifetime. 

With a Ruud you can get piping hot 
water instantly, any time, 24 hours a day 
by simply turning on any hot-water faucet 
in the house. 


AUTOMATIC CAS 
WATER HEATER 
*Hot Water All Over the House” 


Ruud Water Heaters have been tested 
for over 25 years—there are 150,000 of 
them in use. You can get a Ruud to fit 
your home no matter how small or large 
your house may be. 

Go to any gas office, gas appliance 
store, or plumber and learn about the 
Ruud, the Water Heater that lasts a life- 
time. 

Best of all, write us for our interesting 
book describing Ruud Hot-Water Service. 
Write to 


Ruud Manufacturing Company 
Dept. F, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Makers of Standardized Gas Water Heaters 
Ruud Manufacturing Co. of Canada: 371 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 


The Ruud goes in the 
basement or wherever 
convenient. Answers the 
turn of any hot-water y 
faucet in the house. 
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the various frats and clubs connected 
with college life. I convinced him of the 
importance of playing as well as of 
working, and that it was a valuable asset 
to know how to mix socially as well as in 
the business world. Being very ambitious 
and businesslike he insists on paying me 
interest on my “loans,” so I charge him 
the bank rate of three per cent, which is 
all I’d receive if it were left in the bank, 
and we are both satished. He repays the 
principal as soon as he gets work in his 
spare time. 

My mother had one or two illnesses in 
this time, requiring doctors and a tempo- 
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Still Beautiful by Candle-Light 


UT the pitiless light of day tells 

a different story. Lips have lost 
their soft, red pout— the mouth 
seems hard and old; while the ivory 
pillar of her throat shows the subtle 
marks of Time. 


It is in the withering of the tissues 
of mouth and throat that age is first 
revealed. The degeneration of tissue 
that comes with Pyorrhea is not un- 
like the degeneration of age. 


The gums recede, the teeth decay, 
loosen and fall out, or must be ex- 
tracted. The final stage of Pyorrhea 
isa repulsive toothlessness thatbrings 
sagging muscles and sunken cheeks. 


Don't let Pyorrhea become estab- 
lished in your mouth. Remember— 
this insidious disease of the gums is 
a menace to your health as well as 
to your beauty. To its infecting 
germs have been traced many of the 
ills of middle age. 


Visit your dentist often for tooth 
and gum inspection. Watch your 
gums for tenderness and bleeding 


(the first symptom of Pyorrhea) and 
use Forhan's For the Gums. 


Forhan's For the Gums will pre- 
vent Pyorrhea—or check its progress 
— if used in time and used con- 
sistently. Ordinary dentifrices can- 
not do this. Forhan's will keep the 
gums firm and healthy, the teeth 
white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan's 


Use it twice daily, year in and year 
out. Wet your brush in cold water, 
place a half-inch of the refreshing, 
healing paste on it, then brush your 
teeth up and down. Use a rolling 
motion to clean the crevices. Brush 
the grinding and back surfaces of the 
teeth. Massage your gums with your 
Forhan-coated brush— gently at first 
until the gums harden, then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very ten- 
der, massage with the finger, instead 
of the brush. If gum-shrinkage has 
already set in, use Forhan's accord- 
ing to directions and consulta dentist 
immediately for special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes in the United 
States and Canada. At all druggists. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's, Limited, Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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rary housekeeper, but we have no bills 
unpaid and no grouches. Mother says 
she feels better off than she ever did in her 
life, because she has a definite sum of 
money to count on each week and can 
handle it as she likes. 

The only thing I object to is paying out 
a perfectly good $480 every twelve months 
for which I have nothing to show, when I 
might be investing a part of that sum in 
the ownership of a joy-producing home of 
our own. Well, it 1s a long lane that has 
no turning—-and I’m always expecting 
to walk over the hill top or turn the un- 
expected corner, and walk plump into the 
arms of the little house of my dreams. 


I WAS reading Arnold Bennett’s book, 
“The use of the Margin,” one day, 
and it gave me an inspiration to start a 
Marginal Savings Bank, an M. S. B. I 
call it. I kept it secret for a long time, 
and had lots of fun out of it, and inci- 
dentally many pennies. I used a little 
cardboard box, a candy box, cutting a 
slot in the lid. If I walked from the end 
of the surburban line down-town and 
saved a car ticket I dropped a car ticket 
in my M. S. B. that night. If I refrained 
from paying ten cents for a shoe shine and 
did ’em myself, the dime went in the box. 
Likewise with candy that I turned my 
back on, or a movie that I did not reall 
need, and a dozen different trifles whic 
crop up in the best regulated systems. I 
put the cost of the article in the M. S. B. 
instead, and grinned. 

When I needed car tickets and had six 
in the M. S. B. I took them to use and 
dro pet a quarter in the box instead. 

W atever small change I have over at 
the end of the week goes into the box. I 
found that my Marginal Savings Bank 
accumulated quite a nice little sum in one 
way and another, and it comes in handy 
for returning ''treats" with the girls, 
or eia a "shower" or unexpected 
wedding present, and such-like items. 
I finally told a couple of friends about it; 
they tried it out and are most enthu- 
siastic. One girl who was addicted to 
professional manicures, shampoos, and 
suit-pressing, now does her own lady's- 
maiding, and puts the price she used to 
spend into her M. S. B., which is rapidly 
growing into the price of a trip to the 
coast. She thinks she will get much more 
lasting benefit from that than she would 
from innumerable manicures and sham- 
poos—which she can do very nicely for 
herself, anyway. 

Well, this is a ramble about how a 
business woman makes her income fly, 
and if anyone on a similar income knows 
a better way and gets more real fun and 
life out of it, well—I'm always looking for 
ways to improve. M. V. C., CANADA 
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Drawing from photograph showing Mr. R. E. Win ie department » Burroughs Aai ding 


Mackine Company, Detroit, Mich., inspecti Ris Motor on an addin 


Making 2 plus 2 


equal 4 with the Ré & M motor 


Thousands upon thousands of businesses 
depend on the Burroughs Adding, Bak 
keeping, Calculating Machines to s 
and make accurate the processes of (s 
dling the huge amount of detail ever present 
in modern commercial life. 

Many of these Burroughs machines are 
motor-driven, thus further speeding their 
processes. 

And of ali the Burroughs machines 
equipped with direct-current motors, every 
one bears the Robbins & Myers nameplate. 

“There are 5,000 inspections of parts 
before the final assembly of a Burroughs 
machine," says Mr. R. E. Wing, in charge 
of the mechanical division of Burroughs' 
service department. ‘‘No watch is built 
with finer precision. The motor which 
delivers power to this mechanism must be 
equally precise and reliable. That is why 
we continue to use the R&M direct- 
current motors.” 


Robbins & M 
Motors 


This is praise of which we are rightfully 
proud. And justas Burroughs have found 
the R&M Motor worthy of adoption on 
their product, so have numerous other 
manufacturers of high standing adopted 
Robbins & Myers Motors for their prod- 
ucts, thus insuring to users, dependable, 
constant, economigal service. 


This is the motor age. In business, 
motor-driven devices are saving time and 
money. In thousands upon thousands of 
homes, motor-driven appliances are reliev- 
ing housework of its drudgery. 


The Robbins & Myers nameplate is 
all that one needs know about a motor. 
Looi. "^r it when you buy a motor ora 
motor-ariven device. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-three Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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upon—the meat supply 


Because no shortage has developed to attract your at- 
tention— you may not have noticed what an abundance 
and variety of meat there is on the daily market. 


The butcher is almost the only man who does not shake 
his head and murmur, "Sorry, ma'am, but we can't get 
deliveries on that." 


How is it that Swift & Company can keep up such 
a service 


By -having a smooth-working distributing organization 
that spreads over the country. 


And competition is so keen among packers that if we 
didn't make timely deliveries, some one else would. 


An intense rivalry for markets keeps every packer's 
organization "on its toes" to get meat products to the 
consumer in spite of difficulties and emergencies. 


And this same competition keeps Swift & Company 
selling at prices which yield a profit from all sources of 
only a fraction of a cent per pound; otherwise some one 
else would get our business. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 


One thing you can depend 
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Victor Records 


As famous for their fidelity 
as for the artists they present 


Absolute faithfulness of reproduction is the one essential the 
greatest artists demand in the making of talking-machine records. 


Because of their dominant position in the world of music, 
because of the pride they take in their art, it is a prime requisite 
that their interpretations shall be reproduced in all their original 
beauty. 

It is highly significant that the world's greatest singers and 
instrumentalists have entrusted their art to the Victor and 
Victor Records as the one medium through which they them- 
selves wish to be heard. 

There are Victrolas in great variety of styles from $25 to 
$1500, and any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear. New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on 
the 1st of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


PROCLAIMS FIRST QUALITY AND 
DENTIFIES ALL PRODUCTS Ol 
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Actual photograph showing Goodyear Cord Tires in - truck- Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


ing service for Rochester Bridge Company of Rochester, Indiana 
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Pneumatics Throw Open 


New Highways 


« NEUMATIC tires enable us to use a motor truck—otherwise only 


teams could haul our steel girders and supplies to bridge construc- 
tion over soft fields. Your Goodyear Cords save truck, time, labor— 
enable us to do work otherwise impossible." —O. E. Nichols, Super- 
intendent of Construction, Rochester Bridge Company, Rochester, Ind. 
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HIS vivid word picture describes one of innumerable 
instances in which pneumatic tires now make the em- 
ployment of motor trucks possible as well as profitable. 


Men and industries find that the tractive, cushioning, easy- 
rolling pneumatics free them from tedious team hauling by 
freeing trucks of the handicaps imposed by solid tires. 


The present rapid adoption of the pneumatic truck tire has 
its basis in the high development of Goodyear Cord construc- 
tion, begun several years ago by Goodyear. 


This method of manufacture, combining extreme resilience 
and toughness, is the foundation of every virtue of the pneu- 
matics by which they multiply the utility and economy of 
motor trucks. 


Goodyear has not only worked out Goodyear Cord construc- 
tion but also has pioneered its application in heavy transport 
duty with pneumatic-shod fleets— the Akron-to- Boston 
Express, the Akron-to-Cleveland Freight Line, the Goodyear 


Heights Busses, and similar undertakings. 


Now very complete cost data, developed by these pioneer 


caravans, and detailing the economy of pneumatics in 


comparison with solid tires, can be obtained by writing to 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 


CORD TIRES 


your Opportunity in | WARD -ELMONT | 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY H For Cirnts AND YOUNG WOMEN 


A pleasant, dignified profession. H ARD-BELMONT combines highest 
Taught by actual practice. H academic training and advantages of ex- 
Modern laboratories Three H tensive grounds and equipment with 
anthi” course day Diseyé B that much-sought-for Southern culture and 


refinement. 
ning. No previous knowledge or experience re- | [E s N^ ; 
quired. No. charge for tools or equipment. i W ARD-BEL MIO Nile Aeri sou ved? 


course of stu embracing two-yeats of 
The men we train are in demand. Established 27 years. he f dy Rd Mode 
Country-wide recognition college. Its well-balanced curriculum meet 


Write today for free catalog No. 21 the individual needs of students. For in- 


BODEE ‘itcranicat DENTISTRY de c roce 


i WARD-BELMONT 
NEWYORK — PHILADELPHIA «= BROOKLYN H Belmont Heights Box AC Nashville, Tenn. 


A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 


THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 


The needs of each boy are analyzed and met. 
Thoro training for college examinations. Small 
classes and individual instruction. Country 
life, supervised athletics. 

Our plan limits the number of boys we can 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and we 
will send you an outline plan of work, giving 
time required, cost, etec., for fitting for college. 
Booklet on request. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 


Nes ERT 


Good-paying positions in the best studios In the coun- 
try await men and women who prepare themselves 
now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 


Photos hy, Photo-Engraving 
d three-Color Work 


Our E earn $35 to 8100 a week. We assist them 

to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 

self for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 

am sy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of its 
te for catalog today. 


"ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box A. M., 780 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


H 2 Trains young women to 
Linden Hall Seminary Z3 ung, women to 
life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and College 
Preparatory. "Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business. 

Post-graduate work. ‘Separate Junior Dept. Gymnasium. 
Catalog. REV. F. W. STENGEL, Prin., Box 125, Lititz, Pa. 
(near Lancaster). 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls—Seventy-seventh Session. Rich 
in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the present. 
Thorough college prep ration. Outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. H. N. Hills, A. B. (formerly Principal of Sweet Briar 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture 
Portrait — Commercial 
from a successful progressive 
photographer operating 20 
studios In large cities. 

Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy and Pleasant Occupation. 
Positions guaranteed our 
graduates. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, New York 
8 months’ complete course all branches. 
Day and night classes. Expert instruc- 
tors. Installments taken. 
Call or Write for Booklet G 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW 
Qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession. Three 
months' course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 

Cameras and M aterials furnished free T 

Practica jeatecetsonx medprh equipment, Dar t evening Blair Academy 159b e ake use of 
classes; easy terms. j| uperiorit y 

the usual opportunities offered. General education and 


Call or write for complete catalog No 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY | reparation for soleus em, Campus or 100 acres lake. 


141 W. 36th St., N. Y. 505 State St., Bklyn. | Winter and summer sports. A visit invited. JOHN G. 
SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster, Box F, Blairstown, New Jersey 


DEAN ACADEMY, 54th Year, Franklin, Mass. - 1 W 

Young men and young onan find her ‘a homelike atmosphere. Hollins College for omen 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad Founded 1842. Standard College Courses B.A. and B.M. 
culture, & loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment Admission by certitic ate or examination, Degree accepted 


permits liberal terms, $350— $450 per year. Special Course in 
Domestic Science. — For catalogue and information address for graduate work by leading universities. 280 students. 


RTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 343, Hollins, Va. 


Abbot Academy 


A sincere and earnest school where girls are taught to form 
high ideals and to attain them. 90 years’ devotion to the develo 
ment of cultured and intelligent womanhood. Notable school- 
home and equipment -Al the comforts and facilities of the high 

riced schools with low rate of $900. Advanced work for High 
School graduates and College preparatory course. Christian but 
not sectarian. 23 miles from Boston. Catalogue. Address 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful 
location. Faculty of experts. Individual attention. Ex- 
tensive grounds. Golf course and tennis courts. Football 
and baseball field. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 

Address Or. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 802, Saltsburg, Penna. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Select patzonage $0 states; pleasant social life; loca- 
tion fooi Buea Ri North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. 
course; special ad vantages es in music, oratory, art, flomestic science, 
pbysical culture alidings including soror! "y houses, new 
nasium, FE d Bool: Separate ''School'' for 
Catalog and illustrated book; 
Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


Sweet Briar, Va. Standard fours year college courses. 
Students recelved on certificate and by examination. Un- 
excelled climate, out-of-door sports all year. For catalogue 
and views address the Registrar, Box 15. 

EMILIE Watts MCVEA, A. M., Litt. D., President. 


young girls. 


Educational Directory 


Private school announcements appear regularly in The American Magazine. Write to the 
schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


Worcester Academy 


250 Boys Rates $850-$1000 


Strictly preparatory for college or engineering 
school. Register early and avoid disappointment. 
For catalog address the Registrar, G. D. Church, M. A 

SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal 


Worcester, Mass. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded In 1884 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. Connected with Charles Frohman's 
Empire Theatre and Companies. For information apply to 
THE SECRETARY 
142 Carnegie Hall, New York, N.Y 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Offers two accredited courses—Dieti- 
tians, Teachers. Affiliation with San- 
itarium affords unusual opportunities. 
M Students enjoy refined companion- 
| ship and beautiful surroundings. Tui- 

tion and living expenses moderate. 
Opportunity afforded to defray part of 
expense. Illustrated prospectus upon 
request. Address: Registrar, Box 41 Battle Creek, Mich. 


. eye 

trains for 
Pennsylvania Military College tans „tor 
Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, Chemistry and Com- 
merce and Finance. Preparatory School for boys of 12 and 
upwards. Infantry, Cavalry and Aviation. Unusual facili- 
tles for sports. Vacancies April 6. Immediate application 
necessary. Col. Charles E. Hyatt, Box 143, Chester, Pa. 


MISSOURI MILITARY ACADEMY 


With new $75,000 fireproof barracks and new build- 


ing for younger boys is the best equipped military school 
in the Middle West, College Preparatory. Business and Music. Spe- 
cial terms to good Musicians. Catalogue. Address ASS'T REGISTRAR, 
MISSOURI, MEXICO. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful Poons home for the care 
and training of children who through mental disability are 
unable to attend public or private schools. Dept. of Domes- 
tic Science for older Lun 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
Woods. Prin., Box 172. Roslyn, Pa. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and wireless) taught quickly. Big sala: s Greet, pattini: 
Hes idea and Largest School, Ketabicined 46 yea. Catal : 
DODGE'S INSTITUTE Sth Street, Vaia qua: 


Camp Terra Alta 


Directed by the Commandant of The Staunton Mili- 
tary Academy. 

On Lake Terra Alta. $15,000 equipment. 113 boys 
from 23 stutes last session. Athletic und water sports, 
bowling, billiards, Military drill. High and Grammar 
school subjects. Music. June 30 to August 25, $200. 
Until June 5, address The Commandant, Box 33D 


Staunton, Va. 
After June 5, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W. Va. 


——————ÓÓÓ— 
Physical Education $0, omen, , Summer Camp 


Accredited Girl Scout School for Captains. Certificates 
Regular courses, Including aesthetic and folk danct: uae 
Miss Louise Baylis, Chalif gold medal holder. Ad 

Ward Crampton, M. D., Dean, Box 40, Battle Creek Mich, 


Battle Creek Normal School of Physical Education 


H 0 ME Courses in more 
than 40 subjects 


S are given by cor- 


respondence. 
Q8th Year) Address 


The University nf Chicaga 


(Div. XIID Chicago, Il. 
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Le arn Io Talk Convincingly 


—and the World is at Your Feet 


HY can one man sell where an- - 


other fails3 Why can one man 
literally carry an audience off its feet, 
while another, speaking on the same sub- 
ject, makes little or no impression? Why 
can one man get the sought-after job 
when another better qualified is turned 
down? Why does everyone "believe in" 


An interesting and convincing 
talker is popular—the center of 
attraction at all social affairs. ` 


one man and have no confidence in an- 
other who really has just as much ability? 
The thing that counts is 


Not Only WHAT You Say 
But HOW You Say It 


The world is full of splendid merchan- 
dise that doesn't move— "order takers” 
who should be salesmen— political ideas 
that meet continual defeat—good men 
earning less, much less, than they're worth; 
all because so few know how to use that 
God-given faculty of speech which is one 


of man’s greatest weapons. 


Let Me Tell You 


I can teach you how to carry conviction 
—how to make what you say have the 


ife T f Lan 
ABBE f 
ET py 


If your words carry conviction you can 
influence a crowd to think as you do. 


effect you want it to, whether you talk to 
sell, to convince or to entertain. I can 
enable you to overcome timidity—give 
you confidence in yourself, develop your 
personality, improve your memory. 


I can show you the art of brevity, the 
value of silence. Instead of being funny 
at the wrong time, I can suggest when 
and how to use humor with telling effect. 
Do you know the knack of making oral 
reports to superiors? Do you know the 
right and wrong way of presenting com- 
plaints, estirnates, and to issue orders? 


CAN YOU 


DO THIS? 


Can you hold your hearers 
spellbound? 


Can you talk as well in 
public as at home? 

Can you give humorous, 
extemporaneous talks? 

Can you address any size 
audience from one to 
thousands? 

Can you get up and talk: 
any time, any place, with- 
out nervousness? 


Can you get financial 
backing when you want it? 

Can you win confidence, 
friendship, love through 
your speech? 

Can 


listen 


ou make people 
en you talk? 


You are shown how to answer com- 
plaints, how to ask the bank for a loan, 
how to ask for an extension on your note. 
Another valuable lesson I teach is how— 
instead of antagonizing people when they 
disagree with you, you may swing them 
around to your way of thinking in a pleas- 
ant sort of way. You will learn the best 
way to get things done—the secrets of 
diplomacy. 


Results in One Evening 


Now one of the remarkable things about 
my method is that it requires little study 
and time. . 


Among strangers or at home 
people listen eagerly. 

Nearly anyone can grasp the principles 
in an evening. Hundreds of letters pour 
in every day saying that they have bene- 
fited in a single evening. 


Thousands Have Benefited 


Among the enthusiastic students of the 
Course are thousands of prominent men 
in all walks of life—they include business 
men, preachers, lawyers, teachers, physi- 
cians, bankers, etc., etc. ° 


At a commillee or board of di 
rectors’ meeting you will be able 
to hold attention when you talk. 


The Independent Corporation, publish- 
ers of “Mastery of Speech," Dr. Law's 
Course in Business Talking and Public 
Speaking, are offering you an opportunity 

«to learn in your own home how to improve 
your ability to Talk Convincingly. They 


. send it back any 


The ability to talk convincingly will 
win over prominent men. It is 
one of the secrets of closing big deals. 


are so confident that you will see its possi- 
bilitiesthatthey 
are willing to 
send it to you for 
free examination. 


Send No Money 


You send no 
money. Just mail 
the coupon and, 
all charges pre- 
paid, you will re- 
ceive the Course 
—you are under 
no obligation 
whatever—and if 
you are not en- 
tirely satisfied 


PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCES: 


“ ... The very day after 
examining “Mastery of Speech 
I had the confidence to go up 
and ask my superintendent for 
a transfer on the planers. . . . 
And, to my surprise, he gave 
it to me. I had for month: 
been wanting that change, bu: 
didn't have the confidence un 
til your Course pointed ou! 
the easy way to talk to your 
"Superior." t is only onc 
incident where your Course 
was of value." 

RALPH L. LEONARD. 
40 Bridge St., Beverly, 
Mass. 


"After a careful perusal of 
the Course, | am convinced 
that correct speech is the larg- 
est contribution to a man's 
success, and that honest ap- 
plication to the study of this 
Course will produce the de- 
sired perfection in speech. 

H. W. GROSS, 1802 
W. Mansur St., Guthrie, 
Okla. 


“I have had the Course only 
a few days, but have already 
noted considerable improve- 
ment in speech and in ability 
to please and entertain persons 


time within five 
days after you 
get it—you will 
owe nothing. 
But if you are 
pleased, as thou- 


sands of. others 


I iated with. | 
have been who | muhplesedwihit" —— 
have used the OLAF A. BLOMGREN, 

: $ Utilities Q. M. C., Camp 
Course, it will pen L e lead 
cost you only | “1 have read but one page— 
> tively not 
$5.00 in full pay- P541 have found in that p e 


the magical keynote which 
vibrates with my longing de- 
sire to be, and my belief that, 
with their help, Í will become 
a good public speaker, despite 
an agonizing diffidence in- 
herited from my mother.” 
CHAS. COURTLAND 
SMITH. 802 Hartford 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ment. You have 
everything to 
gain and nothing 
to lose. Act im- 
mediately before 
this unusual offer 
is withdrawn. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. L-124, 119 W. 40th St., New York City 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-124, 119 W. 40th St., New York City 


l 
I You may send me the Course or Courses checked below. 
Within five days after receipt I will either remail them 
l or send you $5 for each in full payment. 
l LJ Roth Memory Course 
By David M. Roth 

| i] How to Read Character at Sight 
I By Dr. K. M. H. Blackford 

LJ Mastery of Speech 
| By Frederick Houk Law 

[]  Ruper-Salesmanship ($7) 
I By Arthur Newcomb 
I [1 Purinton Course in Personal Efficiency 
By Edward Earle Purinton 
I {1 Ferrin Home-Account System ($3) 
I By Wesley W. Ferrin 
| NC COE ITTULE LEES DLL aa 
I 
L] 
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me How your clothes can ; 
1 save your money 


Be sure they're of all-wool 
fabrics; well-tailored; styl- 
ish; correct in fit. Pay 
enough to get all that; 
then take care of 'em 
They'll wear so well, 
they'll be an economy 
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All you have to do is to 
be sure you get our clothes 
If you'renot satisfied with 
them, money back 


Hart Schaffner 
& Marx 
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The unobtrusive fragrance of Ivory Soap is not tbe 
usual soap perfume. lt is merely the pleasing 
natural odor of Ivory’s high-grade ingredients. Its 
delicacy and refinement are two of the reasons why 


you find Ivory Soap in so many homes where good 


taste and good sense prevail. 


IVORY SOAP. . (== .. 994% PURE 
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A Genius Who 
Never Walked a Step 


The extraordinary story of Charles Lee Cook—a Louisville invalid, 
who, against great odds, has achieved wonders 


CRIPPLE who has never been 
able to walk a step in his life, 
and who was taken from school 
when seven years of age, re- 
cently refused a forty-thou- 

sand-dollar-a-year job. 

Some of America's proudest warships 
could not hold their heads quite so high 
had this same cripple not 
been called into counsel to 
assist in solving a problem 
which set up a certain dan- 
ger of boiler explosion by 
oil working through the 
condensers. He evolved a 
device that eliminated this 
trouble and made it pos- 
sible for these ships to be 
equip with automatic 
lubricating devices for the 
anges: : 

he tenants of palatial 
apartments in New York, 
Chicago, and other cities 
owe some of their luxurious 
comforts to the genius of 
this unschooled cripple. Dur-: 
ing the war, he invented one 
machine which enabled a 
solitary unskilled workman 
to accomplish as much work 
as had been done by thirty 
skilled mechanics. 

That outlines only one 
side of his accomplishments. 
At an examination not so 
long ago he displayed a 
vocabulary of over 37,000 
words, and gave distinctive 
definitions to over 15,0co 
synonyms, a feat believed 
to be beyond the power of all 
but perhaps half-a-dozen living Americans. 

He can describe from memory the careers 
of the five hundred most famous figures 
which have appeared on the world’s stage 
since the dawn of history, and can de- 
scribe the conditions under which the 
people lived during the times of each of 
thes: leaders. The classics he has at his 
tongue’s end. 


By B.C. Forbes 


Although he never entered an art 
school, he has developed surprising ability 
as a painter; this, too, notwithstanding 
that he has only the most limited use of 
his hands, and is unable to lift or hold 
anything weighing more than a few ounces. 

ecoming interested in law, he attended 
law school when thirty-six years of age, 


How We Heard About Mr. Cook 


FEW months ago Mr. Forbes wrote for Tun 
AMERICAN MaGazINE an article presenting 
the story and ideas of Percy H. Johnston, recently , 
chosen president of the Chemical National Bank 
of New York. Mr. Johnston is thirty-nine years 
old, and one of the most remarkable of the younger 
business giants. 
When Mr. Forbes was preparing that article Mr. 
Johnston said to him, '" Why do you bother with 
me as a subject for an article? I am well and strong, 
and ought to make good 
real story? Why don't you go to Louisville and get 
the facts about Charles Lee Cook—an invalid who 
can't walk a step, yet a man who has done 
marvels in business. I have known him for years. 
My acquaintance with him extends back to the 
days when I lived in Louisville. Get Cook's story. 
You will be amazed." 
Here is Cook's story. Read bow the man over- 
came his difficulties. 


and lawyers who knew him then declare 
that had he chosen the legal profession he 
would unquestionably have fitted himself 
for the United States Supreme Court 
Bench. 


Such distinction has he won as an 


authority on public questions and as a 
student of politics that the governor of 
Kentucky seriously considered him for 


Why don’t you get a 


THE EDITOR. 


appointment to the United States Senate 
as successor to the late Ollie James. 

He has lately designed and built a 
miniature steamer of a type which it is 
believed will restore to the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers their old-time glory as 
channels of traffic; his description of the 
old-time steamboat and exposition of his 
new model drew the admira- 
tion of the Inland Water- 
way Commission when last 
year it summoned the crip- 

le to give its members the 
benef of his vast knowl- 
edge of river transporta- 
tion and engineering. 

Architects proclaim that 
his vision and technic in 
architecture is remarkable. 
Among other things, he de- 
signed and built at Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, the most 
wonderful creosoting works 
this or any other nation has 
ever known. 

So many-sided is his 
genius, so catholic his sym- 
pathies, so deep his under- 
standing of human nature, 
that his friends and cor- 
respondents embrace lead- 
ing financiers, industrial and 
commercial masters, mem- 
bers of Congress, members 
of the judiciary, ministers, 
agnostics, artists, doctors, 
stars of the stage, anarchists, 
monarchists, loafers, beggars 
and convicts. 

He demonstrates in a 
practical way his interest in 
humanity by giving away 
fully one fifth of his generous income every 


year. 

All this he has achieved in the face 
of nothing but discouragement by his 
parents, who mistakenly thought that the 
almost entire lack of use of his muscles 
fatally incapacitated him for any work. In- 
deed, they did not imagine for a moment 
that he would live to manhood. Little 
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did they know the strength of his will, the 
caliber of his brain, the indomitableness 
of his ambition. 

“Adversity,” he says, “is a spur. 
What may seem the harshness of Provi- 
dence is often just what is needed to 
make a man fit to face the steel of ex- 
istence. It is true of men, as it is of 
nations, that they thrive and wax strong 
on hardship, and that they wane on ease 
and self-satisfaction.”” 

Don't imagine for a moment that the 
gods have laid all these gifts and talents 
and accomplishments into his lap without 
exertion on his part. For twelve years he 
toiled in absolute obscurity in his father's 
stable an average of seventeen hours a day 
at a lathe of his own design and construc- 
tion, turning out a product of his own in- 
vention which, though it netted him only 
five dollars a week during all these years, 
was destined to earn him in later years 
both fame and fortune, and to place his 
product in nearly every great engineering 
construction marvel of the present cen- 


tury. 

Although without sufficient power in 
his muscles to enable him to move without 
aid at any stage of his life, he has kept 
everlastingly at it, seated in a “buggy” of 
his own construction, with a zeal and ap- 
plication equaling ;that of Edison. Once, 
when called upon to undertake an excep- 
tior ally difficult task of great urgency and 
importance, he worked continuously from 
Sunday midnight to Friday night without 
sleep. Nor is it uncommon for him to 
work two whole rounds of the clock with- 
out stopping to eat. Although the record 
of his achievements suggests the possession 
of an Aladdin's lamp, an analysis of his 
career reveals that he had to pay a full 
hundred cents on the dollar for every- 
thing he has attained. 


HARLES LEE COOK, of Louisville, 

Kentucky; the remarkable subject of 
this article, was a normal child, as were 
his brother and sister. He developed 
more than usual strength until abut one 
year old, when stagnation of muscular 
development began to appear. Although 
he never walked, he was a handsome and 
physically perfect child, apart from this 
failure in muscular development. 

When fourteen, a slight curvature of 
the spine set in, because the muscles of the 
body had not sufficiently developed to 
sustain its weight. This is Mr. Cook's 
only deformity, and though he is now 
forty-nine, his body is as elastic as that of 
a child, with every function normal, and 
all the senses highly developed. 

His eyesight has been proved by exami- 
nation to be stronger than that of a young 
man. His ability to measure things by 
the eye has become, through constant 
practice, almost miraculous. He has like- 
wise an extraordinary eye for color, being 
able even in famplight to work out 
delicate color distinctions—he is usually 
so busily engrossed in other things during 
the day that his painting is done at night. 

When four years old he was wheeled to 
and from school; but, although he showed 
unusual aptitude for learning, hisschooling 
was terminated before he was seven, solely 
because his parents felt certain that he 
would never live to reap the benefit of a 
proper education. 

is father, who lived in Louisville, had 
been a principal constructor of the Louis- 
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ville Canal for the United States Govern- 
ment, and had also converted old river 
steamers into gunboats for the North dur- 
ing the Civil. War. The little cripple 
early manifested mechanical ingenuity. 
From the time he was six years old he 
made all his own toys, as well as mechani- 
cal playthings for the other members of 
his family and numbers of little friends. 
When only eight, he built a steam engine 
which actually worked, notwithstanding 
that the materials within his reach were 
most scanty and crude: the cylinder was 
made of a 32-caliber cartridge shell, the 
boiler of a half-pound baking-powder can, 
the flue in the boiler was in part a kerosene 
lamp burner, and steam was generated by 
this means. At twelve he aroused some 
local attention by constructing a minia- 
ture duplicate of the famous Mississippi 
River towboat "Ajax." This model was 
twenty inches long, ran by steam and 
towed tiny barges made from cigar boxes. 
His next and more ambitious achieve- 
ment was the successful building of a 
steam fire engine which contained over 
one thousan ieces. Although only 
eight inches high and seven pounds in 
weight, it could throw a stream of water 
more than fifty feet! Yet his only materials 
for this wonderful machine were old pieces 
of a French harp, lamp burners, steel hair- 
pins, knitting needles, and brass tubing 
taken fron an old gas jet. His only tools 
were two files, a hammer, a saw, and a 
watchmaker’s die. Numerous visitors, in- 
cluding jewelers and expert mechanics, 
declared that the workmanship in it 
equaled that of the finest Swiss watch. 
Notwithstanding these exhibitions of 
phenomenal talent, his parents extended 
to him no encouragement whatsoever: 
They looked upon his activities as purely 
childish, harmless enough, but not capable 
of development into usefulness. He was 
left alone to “amuse himself” in the little 


workshop he had rigged up in the family ` 


stable. In the evenings he watched the 
other children doing their home work, and 
tried to pick up as much education as he 
could under the circumstances, but with- 
out brilliant results. His heart was in 
mechanics rather than in schoolbooks. 

One day, as he sat watching a railroad 
cut being excavated, he noticed that with 
each stroke of the piston on the powerful 
engine some steam escaped from the 
steam chest. The crippled youth had 
made friends with the engineer, just as he 
had made friends with a great many other 
men connected with mechanics, and he 
asked why this steam was allowed to 
escape. The engineer replied that nobody 
had been able to find any method of pre- 
venting this waste for any length of time. 

"I'll solve that problem,” he said to 
himself. And he did. 


H* FINALLY got his device perfected, 
and it was placed on a Louisville and 
Nashville locomotive, where it ran one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand miles 
without repair. Ás an example of his grit 
and faith in himself, while developing his 
packing he would watch its performance 
all night on a switch engine. Once he 
had his attendant take him to the railroad 
roundhouse at night, where he waited 
until all but a friendly watchman and 
night hostler had gone and then, without 
anybody's permission, he disconnected the 
iod. and. slipped his packing on a locomo- 


tive at two or three o'clock a.m. The engi- 
neer ran this locomotive for days without 
knowing the packing had been changed. 
This boy so skillfully did these things that 
no accident ever resulted to the engine. 
Eventually these things were found out, 
but a good-natured master-mechanic paid 
him for his packing, and ordered some for 
other engines. 

In this crude way he formed the basis 
of the business he now conducts in Louis- 
ville under the name of the C. Lee Cook 
Manufacturing Company. His experi- 
menting took the form of a new invention, 
the first of a long line to Mr. Cook's credit. 
What he devised was a novel kind of 
metallic packing. He managed to pur- 
chase a little engine lathe, and then 
designed and built a four-horse-power 
engine and boiler to run it. Here, in his 
father's stable, he ran this machine, 
turning out its unique product, and kept 
at it year after year with no help whatso- 
ever except that given him by his colored 
attendant. 


I: TOOK him twelve years, working an 

average of seventeen hours a day, to 
emerge from the stable and establish a 
modest factory, which was destined to 
play an important part in the carrying out 
of some of the greatest construction and 
engineering achievements in America. 
His rone is known throughout the 
world. During the war his packing was 
used on many Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion ships, just as it is constantly used in 
the greatest steel plants of America. 

Incidentally, another of his contribu- 
tions to the war was the building of lathes 
for France for turning monster shells; and 
so perfect was his product that the French 
informed him that for once they hadn't 
a single complaint to make—an unusual 
experience in dealing with foreign manu- 
facturers of war materials. 

Some idea of the difficulties he encoun- 
tered in perfecting and operating his in- 
vention can be gathered from the fact 
that his hands were too weak to hold the 
tools. What he could not accomplish with 
his hands, however, he set himself to ac- 
complish with his brains. He rigged up a 
novel mechanical contraption which en- 
abled him, with a minimum of physical 
effort, to hold the material on the lathe 
to trim it. d 

“T succeeded in overcoming all these 
difficulties, just as I have succeeded in 
overcoming other difficulties since, by not 
only being always willing to work harder 
than most people but by seeking always 
to distinguish between trifles and big 
things," he declares. “One difference be- 
tween the man who succeeds in a large 
way and the man who does not succeed is 
that the latter concerns himself with mat- 
ters of small importance, while the success- 
ful man concentrates upon the things that 
count most. If you turn your whole en- 
ergies toward achieving something worth 
while, and refuse to be discouraged by re- 
peated failures, the chances are that in 
time your combination of brain power and 
active work will enable you to win out. 

“Success cannot be defined; it can only 
be described. It is not a brilliant scene; it 
is power, working for good, just doing the 
right thing stiongly, and always, while do- 
ing it, gathering more strength to do it 
more strongly. It means that we have 
got to be fair with the world, and it does 
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not mean that we must pause every time 
we do a thing well, or think we do it well, 
to listen for echoes of the world going wild 
with applause about it. It simply means 
that we have got to give more than we re- 
ceive. The big sustaining spirit of my 
business is that for every dollar I ask I am 
striving with all my might to send out in 
advance a dollar and a half in service. 

“Of all failures on the face of the earth it 
is the human leech that, earning nothing, 
feeds and feeds upon the en- 

d A : 
ergies of the world, until by 
fatty degeneration of riches, 
his hold breaks, and he dies 
without a worthy neighbor 
to mourn his loss. 

“Tt is madness to main- 
tain that men should not 
have the right to acquire 
wealth. Wealth in individual 
hands is a wonderful blessing 
to the world when rightly 
used. We can no more hope 
to sustain aspiration, with- 
out some motive of gain and 
power, than we can presume 
to sustain life without food. 
But every means that at- 
tains this eminence ought 
to square with service-giving 
endeavors of responsible citi- 
zenship. Discouraged people 
who yet have their lives be- 
fore them ought to study 
these ideals, instead of kick- 
ing and wailing about the 
failure of the world to give 
them a square deal. They 
ought then to get to work, 
work, work. 


“(HORT hours and spe- 
cialized attention to one 
thing will do very well for 
the man who is satisfied to be 
a nameless unit in the game 
of life. But no man ever 
reached heights above the 
average who kept himself 
busy looking at the clock. 

“I have always sought to 
cultivate an optimism that 
turns the disappointments 
of one day into opportunities of another. 
To gain any high end or aim, it is usually 
necessary for man to become something of 
an idealist and indulge in dreams. But 
unless ideals and dreaims and visions are 
zealously pursued, so as to transform them 
into practical realities, they amount to 
little. In a word, dreaming that is not 
accompanied by doing is of scant service 
to mankind. ] 

“If I have been able to gather a moderate 
amount of knowledge of a larger variety 
of subjects than the average person, it 1s 
because I have been ready to expend the 
necessary exertion. I have always scorned 
to accept sympathy over being a cripple. 
I have inflexibly adhered to the rule that 
I would accept no favor and negotiate no 
business with any person whose intention 
was to give it to me out of pity for my 
physical misfortune. 

‘There must be a genuine service, or 
an honest endeavor to render a service, 
for every emolument life receives; and any 
person of sane mind, whether physically 
sound or defective, must give full measure 
for anything and everything received. 
Sometimes it has been embarrassing to me 


and to other people when I felt compelled 
to refuse business because I sensed that 
the motive of the other party sprang from 
sympathy. My uncompromising stand 
on this point has sometimes caused me 
much hardship, yet never once have I 
been tempted to deviate from the course 
which I knew to be absolutely right." 
What caused Mr. Cook to broaden his 
search for knowledge beyond strictly me- 
chanical matters was a humiliating experi- 


CHARLES LEE COOK 


A Louisville cripple, whose remark- 
able story is told in these pages 


ence he underwent at the age of twenty- 
four. His mastery of mechanics and 
metals had become sufficiently well known 
locally to bring him an invitation to give 
an address on the future possibilities of 
steel. Although his paper contained pre- 
dictions which have since been proved to 
have been amazingly accurate prophecies, 
and although its facts and theories made 
an impression upon those qualified to 
judge, the speaker noticed more than once 
a disrespectful titter among the audience. 

Afterward he asked a friend who had 
heard the essay, a high-school teacher, 
what was the cause of the ridicule. This 
friend, tactfully but frankly, told Mr. 
Cook that the essay was ungrammatical, 
and was badly composed, and that some- 
one should have gone over it and rewritten 
it before it was delivered. Deeply morti- 
fied, Mr. Cook promised that he would 
never again be guilty of such an offense. 

Immediately he began a severe study of 
grammar and rhetoric, of the history and 
the vocabulary of the English language, 
of etymology and every other subject bear- 
ing upon speech. His labors melded the 
compilation of distinctions between over 
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15,000 synonyms and antonyms. He 
built up a wide knowledge of roots and 
original meanings and derivatives, and 
even learned to trace many words into 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew and Sanskrit. To- 
day he is an authority on the history of 
languages. 

The seemingly impossible has always 
challenged Lee Cook to prodigious effort. 
The demand for his products became so 
widespread that he was compelled to 
tackle the problem of design- 
ing and building an addition 
to cover and completely sur- 
round the smaller building. 
This feat he accomplished 
without disturbing the oper- 
ation of over thirty machines 
in the small building. not- 
withstanding that numbers 
of them stood in the way of 
piers and foundations. By a 
system of inexpensive braces 
and arches, parts of the new 
building were carried until it 
was completed, the old build- 
ing dismantled and the ma- 
chines, one by one, removed 
to new positions. 


GAIN, his construction of 
themost modern efficient 
creosoting plant in the 
United States brought him 
much fame in the industrial 
world. The site was a swamp 
which required over five hun- 
dred piles to make its foun- 
dation secure. It covered 
twenty acres, called for one 
hundred and sixty-five car- 
loads of machinery and ma- 
terial, was equipped with 
over two miles of railroad 
track and switches, and en- 
tailed the installation of up- 
ward of fifty thousand valves 
and pipe joints for the con- 
nection and operation of 
steam and creosote pipes 
ranging from one-eighth to 
twenty inches in diameter. 
The plant was built in less 
than a year, Mr. Cook acting 
as president and treasurer, engineer, archi- 
tect, purchasing agent and business mana- 
ger. In one week he dictated over five 
hundred reports, specifications and letters 
connected with the project. When tested, 
not more than ten joints out of all the 
thousands required the slightest resetting. 

When the authorities took up the ques- 
tion of multiplying the traffic facilities of 
our great inland waterways in order to 
supplement the nation's inadequate rail- 
way facilities, Mr. Cook's interest and 
assistance were invited. He recalled hav- 
ing watched many a time a certain type of 
river steamer ply the Ohio when he was a 
boy. He fined high and low for a photo- 
graph of such a boat, and finally discov- 
ered one in the possession of a veteran 
Kentuckian. 

He first painted a picture of the boat 
steaming down the Ohio, and then set 
himself to building a working model of an 
ideal all-steel boat for river use, the main 
aim being, of course, to reduce the draft 
of the vessel to the lowest possible mini- 
mum so that it could be navigated during 
low water. With infinite pains he con- 
structed his novel (Continued on page 235) 


“You mean Will S 


ymour lost four dollars and seventy-five 
cents to you on the train this morning, and you took 
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WAS only a six-minute walk from 
the corner. of Pioneer Road and 
Greenbay Street to the station, but 
Mr. William Seymour, who liked to 
allow a safe margin for unforeseen 

accidents, always left twelve minutes be- 
fore train time; accordingly, upon the Oc- 
tober morning following the Hornsby 
Cooperage Company fire, as upon every 
other work-day morning, the front door 
of the Seymour home opened precisely at 
7:38 and William Seymour emerged, hat 
and coat on and faultlessly brushed, with 
gloves buttoned and all ready for the city. 

From her place at the breakfast table 
of the house next door, Mary Bolton ob- 
served her neighbor's exactly punctual 
start and warned her husband as usual, 
“You’ve only a few minutes now, dear; 
Will Seymour's left." And upon this 
October morning she watched Will's 
erect, unruffled figure with more than the 
customary respect. "Isn't he fine, Guy? 
ust the same as usual this morning. Yet 

must know.” 

“Sure, he knows; he always has the pa- 
per read before he leaves the house. It 
was all over the first page. He's 'phoned 
down-town about it before this time, too, 
you can bet,” Guy replied, also gazing 

_after his neighbor. “But that’s Old Bill; 
he'd never let anyone think anything'd 
happened to him." And Guy, who was the 
sort who never allowed more than eight 
minutes for a six-minute walk, finished 
his coffee comfortably, sidled about the 
table to kiss Mary and then snatched up 
his new fall coat, putting it on while going 
out the door and whistling for Henry 
Leonard to wait for him at the corner. 

Two or three minutes behind Guy and 
Henry, Mr. Anthony Mercer ordinarily 
was to be seen hustling out of his bunga- 
low across the street from the Seymours' 
trim and dignified Colonial home. Tony's 
overcoat—when he thought to wear one— 
invariably was under his arm at the start 
of his dash; he had all sorts of papers and 
letters insecurely thrust into pockets; he 
always was cleanly shaved, but too often 
his shoes hadn't been shined since last 
night, and he obviously was making a 
sporting event of his chances of catching 
his train. But, as he was a good runner, 
he always caught it somehow; and this 
habit of his was, to say the least, irritating 
to a methodical and conscientious friend 
and neighbor such as William. . 

“Always at the last second,” Will fre- 
quently rebuked tartly when Tony en- 
tered the train in breathless triumph after 
one of the most sporting of his morning 
events. "Suppose something happens, 
then when would you get to your office? 
The 8:12's a local; you'd lose half the 
morning." 

*What'd happen, Bill?" Tony always 
rejoined cheerfully, nodding to Guy and 


Henry, who always were in the seat oppo- 
site. "I say a six-minute walk's a six- 
minute walk; if I dropped dead, I'd be no 
use at the office anyway." 

"All right. It's no concern of mine, of 
course; but some morning with an impor- 
tant engagement, you'll be sorry." Bill 
would dismiss the subject with this warn- 
ing. “Deal the cards," he would com- 
mand, and the four neighbors would settle 
down, according to their various moods 
and dispositions, to their daily “rubber.” 


I WAS bridge whist, usually, at a quar- 
ter of a cent a point; so, in forty min- 
utes of play before the train arrived at 
Chicago, no one could win or lose enough 
to feel it. In fact, no one ever won much; 
the luck ran around the board. Of course 
none of the four played for the sake of 
the money; they did this almost every 
week-day morning, for the sake of keep- 
ing together and continuing, in spite of 
business and their separate interests dur- 
ing the day, the companionship of play 
and competition and rivalry which had 
been going on for twenty-five years—ever 
since they were boys together living in the 
same “block” in Chicago. Seymour, the 
eldest, “Old Bill" merely because he was 
the eldest and “always had been Old 
Bill,” as Tony explained, was thirty-sev- 
en. Guy and Hank were a year younger, 
and Tony, though now thirty-hve, was 
the "kid" yet. When Old Bill had mar- 
ried twelve years ago and moved to this 
suburb far north of Chicago, the others 
only waited till they married before fol- 
lowing him. Bill was their head and al- 
ways had been. Bill's business was the 
manufacture of washing machines; Guy 
was a patent lawyer; Hank sold motor 
cars, and Tony had a paint factory; so 
they had no natural business association, 
but, as a matter of course, each knew a 
good deal about the others' affairs, quite 
enough for each to realize, upon this par- 
ticular October morning, the extent of the 
disaster to Bill from the Hornsby fire. 

It was this realization, indeed, which 
got Tony out of his door a whole minute 
and a half earlier than his ordinary zero, 
and which impelled him to hook up with 
Guy and Hank at the second corner. 

“Hello, Tone,” Guy greeted him, look- 
ing with derisive anxiety at his watch as 
his neighbor joined them. “Somebody 
sick at your house?” 

“That’s it. Got to stop at the drug 
store,” Tony accepted the gibe cheerfully. 
And, as he caught step with his friends, 
each glanced ahead to where, just turning 
into the station, was Old Bill, first on the 
platform as usual. But for a few moments 
noone mentioned the matter on their minds 
It was only casually that Tony inquired: 

“Guy, how hard does this Hornsby loss 
hit Bill?” 


“Hank and I were just talking about 
that," Guy admitted. "You ee, Hornsby 
was making all Bill's tubs; they're a spe- 
cial shape and size, of course, requiring, 
special machinery. — Hornsby'd just got 
the stuff for the new design. Bill had all 
his metal parts delivered last month for 
the fall and winter orders; only the tubs'd 
been holding him up. Hornsby’d had a 
strike, you see; of course there'd been a 
shortage of all that sort of stuff, anyway. 
Hornsby got the material, and had about 

iven his plant over to catching up on 

ill's orders, and was just ready to start 
delivery when—fluey! You read it, 
didn't you?" 

“Of course, I read it; but what does it 
mean?" Tony persisted. 

"Can't you figure it out? Good-by 
business this winter for Bill, I'm afraid." 

"Can't he get the stuff anywhere else?" 

"Where?" Guy returned, in disgust at 


Tony. “Aren’t you in business yourself? 


If you should have a supply of material 
you'd contracted for burn up overnight, 
do you suppose you'd find some more 
on the bushes? Special stuff and special 
machinery don't grow on any hedges that 
I've seen." 


"TONY knew that, of course; and Guy 
knew that Tony knew it. Tony had 
just been hoping to hear there might be 
some way out for Bill. iy 

“Rottenest luck I ever saw,” Henry 
pronounced gloomily. “It seemed, after 
what Bill’d Peen through with his busi- 
ness, that this winter he was going to 
make everything up; and now—" He 
stopped, and the thie went on silently 
until someone else came up and said: 

“I saw in the paper this morning that 
the Hornsby people completely burnt out. 
Aren’t they the cooperage concern who 
manufacture for Seymour? How will that 
affect him?” 

“Bill Seymour?” the three replied al- 
most in chorus. "Oh, not at all. He's all 
right." 7 

So they passed the drug store and, as 
Tony’s minute and a half now dragged 
upon him, he dropped in and bought a 
cigar before again hurrying after the oth- 
ers. He wanted to be alone—away even 
from Guy and Henry for a moment. Poor 
old Bill; so it meant good-by business this 
winter for Bill —Bill, who had been count- 
ing upon this winter to make up losses of 
the last few years. That meant, did it 
not? good-by, Bill, from that home across 
the street from Tony’s; good-by to that 

leasant, orderly, always serene and “‘sol- 
id-seeming” household in that substantial, 
lovely home, which Tony liked to know 
was there and was Bill's; -by to the 
nearness of Constance, Birs wife, to 
Janet, his wife; good-by to their children’s 
play together; good-by to the dropping in 
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across the street morning, afternoon, eve- 
ning, whenever they wanted to; good-by 
to their walks and motor-trips together; 
good-by to their golf, when Bill and he 
played, and Bill—as Old Bill always had 
done—criticized his game and told him 
how he ought to do better, even though 
he beat Bill; good-by (and strangely this 
realization was the most distressing to 
Tony) to the game on the 7:50 'most every 
morning; good-by to Bill bawling him out 
for bein aes and for the way he played 
his hands. 

Suppose Bill wouldn’t bawl him out 
this morning! 


HE train had come into the station, 

so Tony did his lope upon the plat- 
form and swung onto the step just as the 
train started again, and, breathless as 
usual, he went into the coach, where he 
found Bill and Guy and Henry seated. 

“Good morning!” said Bill, just as 
usual, looking up. “Guy said you were 
with him by mistake but couldn’t stand 
the strain of being on time. Some morn- 
ing something'll happen; then where'll 
you be?" 


"What'll happen?" Tony returned, 
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**Good morning!” Bill greeted him just as he used to, looking up with relief and, 
do you realize the risk you run in jumping on a train in motion the way you 


sliding into his seat under the card table. 

“Deal the cards; and, Tony," Bill ad- 
jured, "when you're playing with me this 
momink; and when our opponents bid five 
on spades, one stopper isn't enough for 
you to go five no trump on." 

"Why not?" Tony returned, taunting- 
ly. "Didn't I get away with it?” 

“Once,” Bill admitted. “That’s the 
trouble with you; that's why I'm telling 
you now. ou get away with a thing 
once and you think—" And as Bill went 
on telling, Tony settled down without re- 
plying for once, because of the lump in his 
throat. Old Bill was bawling him out 
just as usual. He hadn't lost his nerve or 
self-confidence at all. The foundation of 
Tony’s world yet was firm. ` 

Outwardly, that week, nothing changed. 
The three neighbors, of course, mentioned 
the Hornsby fire to Bill, who said that it 
hadn’t helped him particularly, but that 
everything would be all right. They said, 
certainly, and “We know you,” and quick- 
ly talked about something else, as men 
do when a fellow has been dealt a mortal 
blow. 

For it was mortal, as Tony learned not 
only from sources in the city but from the 


less merciful evidences of alterations in 
Bill's household affairs across the street. 

“Tony, Connie let Huldah go to-day!” 
Janet announced that tragic occurrence 
one evening about ten days later, when 
Tony had just come home and he and 
Janet had shut themselves up in their 
room. 

“She has?” said Tony, jerking quickly. 
“Couldn’t it be that Huldah left?” But 
he knew it was not. Huldah was the sort 
of maid whom only such families as Bill's 
possessed—a recognized model of maids, 
efficient, reliable, loyal; she had been with 
them ten years, and one simply could not 
think of Huldah suddenly leaving. Why, 
she “belonged” in the family. Janet 
voiced this: 

“Huldah wouldn’t think of leaving 
Connie. * Selma told me that Huldah just 
broke down and cried when Mrs. Seymour 
told her. She said she’d wait.for her pay; 
she knew Mr. Seymour would get on his 
feet. ... But of course Connie and Will 
wouldn't owe anyone, much less a maid.” 

“No; of course not," Tony said, stand- 
ing with his back to his wife and looking 
out the window across the street to his 
friend's home. He put a hand into a 


On the 7:50 Express, 


also, with frank disgust. ‘‘I say, Tony, 
do? Suppose you missed the step?” 


pocket and took out four dollar bills and 
seventy-five cents in silver, laying them 
upon nét dresser. ; 

*Oh, here's winnings from this morn- 
ing, Jannie," he attempted to say lightly 
as usual. It was their compact about the 
bridge game for money, which she knew 
that he played, that he stood his own 
losses, but his winnings must go to her 
charities. 


PERHAPS, in spite of his attempt to 
speak as usual, something in his voice 
warned her, for she asked quickly, “Who 
ost?" 

“Oh, Hank and Bill; Guy and I played 
together." : 

“You mean Will Seymour lost four dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents to you on the 
train this morning, and you took it?" 

“Certainly,” Tony defended himself 
with asperity. “Why not?" 

“Oh, Tony! And Connie, to save ten 
dollars a week, let Huldah go this morn- 
ing! I don’t see how you could do it, 
when you knew the trouble he’s in, and 
every penny counts. And, Tony!” Janet 
recollected suddenly. “You lost five dol- 
lars yesterday morning, you said!” 


*Five-sixty," Tony corrected. 

“Who played with you?" 

“Bill.” 

“Then he lost five dollars and sixty 
cents, too!” 

“Of course.” . 

*And Guy and Henry Leonard took 
that money! Ten dollars and thirty-five 
cents in two mornings; and I'll wager you 
laughed about it, just like you're laughing 
now. Tony! I do think men are the 
queerest and cruelest creatures to each 
other! And you call yourselves his 
friends! Why, I'd be ashamed—I wouldn't 
take that money even for the day nursery, 
I'll take it right back to Connie, and—" 

Janet snatched up the four bills and the 
silver, but only to have her husband's 
hand clasp over hers. He had been laugh- 
ing—laughing with his lips—the minute 
before; but even his lips were very straight 
and firm now. "Janet!" he reproached 
her. 

She dropped the money on the floor. 
“Oh, I know I can't, Tony. But it's 
just pitiful to me to see Connie—dear, 
steady, sensible Connie, who always had 
money to count on and do so much for 
everyone with—just scraping and sparing 
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to save a dime or a nickel. She's simply 
ordering nothing from the grocery, and 
not getting a new stitch for herself." 

"Neither is Bill for himself," Tony de- 
fended his friend. 

"But no one notices men's clothes; they 
don't change. Besides, Will Seymour 
always looks precisely the same. Any- 
way, I'd say that was all the more reason 
you and Guy and Re E ap 
would be a little considerate. How could 
you do it, Tony?” . 

"Easy enough," Tony said. “I had 
four hearts, good spades and the ace of 
diamonds. I bid two hearts, Guy bid me 
up to three. Bill thought I didn't have 
'em, so he doubled; I doubled back. Guy 
laid down four hearts and I certainly 
bumped Bill." 

“Tony!” Janet cried again at her hus- 
band's heartlessness when he laughed; 
and she gave up trying to understand. 
She knew her husband had the finest feel- 
ings of any man in the world; and she 
knew that there was no friend in the world 
that he cared for like Will Seymour. A 
hundred times he'd related to her how 
Old Bill used to look out after. him when 
he was a boy of eight, and not well grown 
for his age then, and Bill was big, and ten. 
Bill had taught him to swim and to box; 
Tony had got his father to send him to 
Princeton because Bill went there; and 
Tony had “made” the baseball team, 
under Bill's coaching, when Tony was a 
sophomore and steady, reliable old Bill 
was first base and captain. Why, some- 
times Janet had seen tears come to Tony's 
eves when talking about Bill; and now, 
when his friend was in terrible trouble, 
Tony took his money from him and 
laughed about how he “bumped” him. 


"( NONSIDERATE!" Tony was re- 

peating to himself her accusation. 
She couldn't understand, but of course 
Guy and Hank and he knew that the only 
way they could show consideration to 
their friend in trouble was by treating him 
just the same. Tony wanted to help; oh, 
quite as hard as Janet possibly could wish 
it, he longed to help Bill. But he was up 
against one of the hardest ordeals a friend 
can suffer—the seeing of his friend and 
neighbor go under without being per- 
mitted to stretch out a hand to hold fim 
above. 

And it was harder on Tony than on Guy 
and Henry, not only because Tony, per- 
haps, cared more, but because, of the 
three, Tony was most able to help. Guy 
had a good, profitable practice, and Hank 
was doing well; but Tony had put by 
more than a neat little reserve in Liberty 
bonds these last years, and he didn’t need 
any of that reserve in his business. There 
were three or four banks at which he had 
a line of credit twice as long as he required, 
whereas, Bill, as Tony happened to learn, 
could not get another cent at his bank. 
Bill had never liked to borrow even from 
a bank; and now, when he desperately 
needed six months’ credit of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, not only his own bank but 
others, to which he had applied, had 
turned him down; and no one knew better 
than Tony that for himself to offer twen- 
ty thousand dollars to Bill would only 
frightfully wound his friend. Why, he 
was still the “kid” to Bill—the under- 
grown kid whom Bill had brought up and 
coached and (Continued on page 110) 


'The Greatest Builder 
of Skyscrapers in the World 


Louis J. Horowitz—his story and his ideas 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


VERY man fixes the value of his 
own services," says Louis Jay 
Horowitz. Upon that belief he 
has not hesitated to fix his own 
value for many years. 

At first it was a three-dollar-a-week 
value, as an errand boy for a clothing 
firm. This year it is an unknown value, as 
president of the Thompson-Starrett Com- 
pany, builders of skyscrapers and indus- 
trial plants. 

During the past twelve years, under 
Mr. Horowitz's manage- 
ment and presidency, the 
Thompson - Starrett Com- 
pany has made a double 
record; first in the erection 
of great buildings, and, 
second, in a iced. of con- 
struction that seems no less 
marvelous than the build- 
ings themselves. 

Among the most notable 


and Commercial National Bank building 
of Chicago, the Metrópolis Bank building 
of San Francisco, the Union Bank build- 
ing of Winnipeg, Canada, the Union 
Station at Washington, D. C.; and then 
throw in Camp Upton, Long Island, the 
entire plant of Sears-Roebuck and Com- 
pany at Chicago, and the Soo Line 
l'erminal Elevator at Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, and you have a partial glimpse of 
the activities over which he presides. 
This man came to the United States of 


"Every Man Fixes the Value 


of His Own Services 


* A YOUNG man came into my office one year in such 


me a story which. illustrates this idea. 
Mr. Horowitz had fixed his company's fee 
for a certain building. The owner, in 
attempting to obtain a reduction in fec 
said, “See here! You want too much for 
this. One of your competitors offered 
yesterday to do the job for nothing. He 
said that the advertisement of doing the 
job would prove sufficient compensation.” 
Mr. Horowitz replied, “I will quote a 
friend of mine by saying, ‘The man who 
offered to do your job for nothing is proba- 
bly the best judge of the value 

of his services’.” 

E] He got that contract, as 
he has got most of the 
things he has gone after. 
When he came to this coun- 
try, it was as a youth of 
seventeen, an immigrant 
from Russian Poland. He 
spoke little English. His 
first need was a job, and his 


of these is the Equitable 
Building at 120 Broadway, 
New York City, the largest 
office building in the world, 
517 feet above street level, 
42 stories high, equipped 
with 63 elevators, a huge 
pile of stone and steel 
whose 2,300 offices, 1,250,- 
ooo feet of rentable floor 
space seem a small world. 
his enterprise involved an 
investment of $35,000,000. 
and its construction took 
just twelve months. 
Hardly second in interest 
to this huge enterprise was 
the construction, during the 
late war, of a powder plant 
at Nitro, West Virginia, for 
the United States Gov- 
ernment. The Thompson- 
Starrett Company con- 
structed the plant at a cost 
of $65,000,000, and Mr. 
Morowitz was personally 
in charge. The area of 
operation was 1,900 acres, 
and 20,000 men were on the 
pay roll. There were 3,000 
buildings, a railroad track 
of 75 miles, 133 miles of 
sewer and water piping, etc. 


a pessimistic mood as I have seldom seen in a 
human being," says Mr. Horowitz. “He was a bright 
man, his letter applying for the job showed that. But 
he had suffered financial losses and everything looked 
black. One day I went into his office and, out of a clear 
sky, he said, aL euppose you've come in to tell me you 
you don't need me any more—to discharge me.’ I 
stopped. Then I said, ‘On the contrary, I have just 
been in to tell the treasurer to raise your salary.’ 

“Tt was not true—but I made it true, because he 
needed it. That day he began to brighten up. Later in 
the day, I said to him, ‘See here, B——, you've got to 
stop going through life trying to make people think you 
are a failure. If you try sufficiently, you may succeed.” 

“That young man is now in business for himself and 
almost as optimistic as he was pessimistic—which also 
has its dangers. But every young man has it in his power 
to fix the value of his services and, in a great measure, to 
determine them. If you want to impress your employer 
that you are a failure. you can do it. You can persuade 
yourself that you will never get any further than a given 
point, and you won't. 

“But you need not recognize your limitations until 
you find them. . . . Every young man in business is 
more or less handicapped by ideas of preconceived 
limitations as to what he can do and what he cannot do. 
Discard all your ideas as to your limitations. Make 
yourself indispensable to your employer and, in en- 
lightened selfishness, that employer will have to secure 
you to himself by promotion. ” 


first job was as an errand 
boy for a clothing store. 
From there he got a job at 
a dollar more a week as 
parcel wrapper in a dry- 
goods house. In three 
houses he was parcel wrap- 
per, the last of these being 
Stern Brothers. At Cam- 
meyer’s he found promotion 
to stock boy and later at- 
tained the dignity of shoe 
salesman. He went back 
to Stern Brothers at a 
higher salary as shoe sales- 
man. 

“Tt was here I got a great 
shock,” he said to me. 
found at Stern Brothers, 
after three years, in which 
I had doubled my earnings, 
the same fellows who had 
wrapped parcels with me 
when I was there. They 
were still doing the same 
work and earning about the 
same amount. It gave me 
my first real knowledge of 
human nature; the knowl- 
edge that there were people 
who would stand still and 
be content. These people ' 
hadn’t moved or grown or 


The entire plant was built in eight months, 
which, allowing for a ten-hour day, meant 
an average of one building every thirty 
minutes! 

Add to Mr. Horowitz’s record, the 
Municipal building of New York City, 
which cost $11,000,000, the Woolworth 
building, erected at a cost of $8,000,000, 
the Hotel McAlpin, the Bush Terminal 
Company sales building, the Continental 
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America twenty-eight years ago, alone, 
practically friendless, with no assets save 
a good education and a boundless de- 
termination. [f "every man fixes the 
value of his own services," I think the 
rest of us will sit by while Mr. Horowitz 
fixes his! 

A man who had been in Mr. Horo- 
witz’s employ when he became manager 
of the Thompson-Starrett Company told 


budged in three years.” 

But that is only half the story; the best 
half is to come: Years later, Mr. Horo- 
witz, as president of the Thompson-Star- 
rett Company, secured the contract to 
erect the Annex to the old Stern Brothers 
store on Twenty-third Street, and on one 
of his visits of inspection he happened to 
pass through the department where he had 
once wrapped (Continued on page 172) 


Photograph by Pirie MacDonald, N. Y. 


Louis Jay Horowitz 


TWENTY-EIGHT years ago Mr: Horowitz arrived 
in America, a seventeen-year-old immigrant from 
Russian Poland, with slight knowledge of the English 
language and practically no friends. His first job was 
errand boy for a clothing house at three dollars a week. 
To-day he is undoubtedly the greatest builder in the 
world, a place to which he has risen by grit, vision, 
and a really marvelous ability to overcome obstacles. 
Mr. Horowitz is president of the Thompson-Starrett 
Company of New York City. His was the guiding 


genius that put through the constrüction of the Equita- 
ble Building, of New York, the world's largest office 
building, which has forty-two stories, rises 517 feet 
above street level, supplies office space to 13,000 per- 
sons, and. cost $35,000,000. Among his other notable 
jobs are the construction of the $65,000,000 govern-. 
ment powder plant at Nitro, West Virginia, the Wool- 
worth and the Municipal Buildings of New York, the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank Building 
of Chicago, the Metropolis Building of San Francisco. 
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Philip Curtiss 


HERE is the man who has written the new serial, 
“Wanted—A Fool,” which begins in this magazine 
next month. His own personal story, commencing on 
the opposite page, reads like a condensed novel. Call 
‘it “The Strange Adventures of a Model Boy," for, 
from a quiet, studious New England youth, Philip 
Curtiss reached, through newspaper work, through 
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police courts and race tracks, his final goal as an author. 

` He was born in April, 1885, at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; graduated at Trinity College, studied at univer- 
sities in Madrid and Paris. He married in 1916 an 
English actress.he had known only three days. The 
picture above, of himself with his wife and children, was 
taken at his home in Norfolk, Connecticut. 


Dont Settle Down 
Into a Soft Snap 


I once enjoyed "an easy thing," 


glad I gave it up 
By Philip Curtiss 


but I am 


BECAME a writer as the direct re- been sown, the die had been cast, and, thing. In almost every case I have found 


sult of a terrible tr: 
zation that I coul 
athlete. 


I remember the exact day and prowess. 
place at which the decision was made. It 


ly—the reali- from then on, I knew that if life held for that the successful men of this world have 


never be an me any compensations I should have to by being very bad boys, and have 


earn them with a pen and not by physical ended their preparan for life by barely 


I have always been fond of reading 


scraping through : : . i 
At least, that is the impression which 


school. 


was during my second year in the high stories of men who have really done some- the books have given; but too many 


school and I was walking 
home from the old trottin 

park where the school tra 

team did its practicing. 
That day the team had 
been picked for an inter- 
scholastic meet. Beside me 
was one of my classmates 
who had been chosen, glo- 
riously, while I had been 
eliminated, ignominiously. 

Eliminated, did I say? 
Good heavens! I wasn't 
even considered. I had 
known for weeks that I 
hadn't a chance, but I had 
been properly fed on boys' 
books in which the little 
unknown freshman suddenly 
has a miraculous spurt and 
beats all the school cham- 

ions. I had been hoping 
or one of those miracles. 

Well, events had proved 
that I wasn't that kind of a 
freshmen, or even sopho- 
more. The trainer was very 
kind, so was my more suc- 

ul companion; but my 
cup of bitterness was over- 
flowing. After walking along 
in tactful silence I suddenly 
thought of the school paper, 
which was still open to me 
ad with a brave smile, I 
said, “Well, I guess that 
my ambitions have to 
be literary.” 

My companion said 
nothing. at could he say 
to such a comedown as 
that? We dropped the hu- 
miliating topic; but I stuck 
to my second-best wish and 
fin: 7 fathered in the faint 

. and hollow honors of being 
an editor. The funny part 
of it was that in time I 
really did become a runner, 
not much of a one, I will 
confess, but still enough to 
make me very happy. 
Years later that same 
companion and I ran side 
by side on the same college 
team, but the harm had 
been done. The seed had 


“If This Young Man Has a 
Dream, by All Means 
Urge Him to Follow It" 


EVERAL years ago Mr. Curtiss had an easy 
salaried job and was trying to write “‘on the 
side." Read what he says about it: 

“Between my salary and my stories, it seemed 
as if nobody in the world had as much money as I 
had! I kept one and sometimes two horses, and 
a dog cart. When I went to New York I lived at 
the biggest hotels and never put a foot to the 
pavement. I made no bones about my habits. 
'The men who paid my salary seemed willing to 
have me continue, but at the end of three years I 
threw up the place as suddenly as I had taken it. 

“My friends thought that I was insane, but I 
had two very good reasons: In the first place I 
was in a position to see that the man who holds a 
cinch job is putting his head further and further 
into the noose. At twenty-odd a man can resign 
such a job without a qualm, but at thirty he finds 
himself married to it, at thirty-five he is in daily 
terror of losing it, and at forty he will pull wires 
and intrigue in order to hold it. 

“Even more important than that was the fact 
that I had never lost my original conviction that 
a man's best bet is to sink or swim on his chosen 
line. I did not believe then, and I do not believe 
ti that any important work can be done ‘on the 
side.’ 

“I told my employers exactly why I was leav- 
ing, and I was gratified to have them ask me to 
stay but at the same time agree with my decisions. 
One of them, a hard-headed millionaire manufac- 
turer, said to the others, 'If this young man has a 
dream, by all means urge'him to follow it. I had 
one once.’ 

“So then, at almost thirty and out of compara- 
tive affluence, I deliberately sentenced myself to 
poverty—and I got it. Then came the period of 
struggle from hand to mouth which I should have 
had long before." 


men are still alive who re- 
member my own calm boy- 
hood for me to awa: 
with anything of that kind. 
I don’t recall that I did any- 
thing particularly hideous as 
a boy. I don’t think that I 
should tell about it if I did. 
My own children are getting 
to the point where no such 
slip as that would get by 
them. No blackmail would 
be too low for those little 
rascals if I confessed to a 
prank or two, even for the 
sake of making a good story. 
No, I was a model boy. 
Let it go at that. It makes 
me unique in this kind of 
story. Arather more serious . 
slip was the fact that I was 
graduated very nearly at 
the top of my class at 
college. According to the 
theories. of sucsess this was 
wrong. I heard a man 
say on the train the other 
day that a college valedic- 
torian is always a failure. 
I have heard other people 
say that, too, so J eem to 
have had a nacos squeak. 


As if that werenot eno 
for a man to le 
against, I won a F ip 


at college which gave me a 
year of study abroad. That, 
of course, was the last 
straw. At the end ofa 
at the universities in Paris 
and Madrid, I carne home, 
a broken man, and tried to 
begin life anew, to pick up 
a penny here and there, in 
spite of my education. 
That ended my days of 
formal study, but I have 
to confess the truth. The 
virus was in my blood. 
Strange as it may sound in 
one of my profession, I have 
always had an unholy pas- 
sion for books. As a boy 
they had to drive me out- 
doors when I had something 
spicy to read, such as Dan 
(Continued on page 238) 


Which Musical Instrument. 
Do You Like Best? 


Here are some facts about sales that will enable you to find out how 
your tastes compare with those of other people 


By Marquette A. Healy 


Vice President and General Manager,. Lyon and Healy 


ID you ever stop to think that 
the four most necessary things 
in the world are food, shelter, 
clothing, and music? You may 
question that fourth item at 

first, but just think it over a little. 

No savage is so primitive that he doesn’t 
demand some kind of alleged music. As 
for civilized human beings, music literally 
accompanies them from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Babies cry for it. Chil- 
dren dance to it. It is the 
expression of our joy and of 
our sorrow. It helps us to 
work, and it is the accom- 
paniment of our play. We 
make love to music, we are 
married to music, and our 
friends see that we have it 
at our funerals. 

he consequence is that 
there are almost endless 
kinds of musical instru- 
ments. And the curious 
thing is that every one of 
these various sound makers 
finds at least a few devoted 
admirers fired with a de- 
termination to play it. 

meone recently asked 
me what was the least com- 
mon musical instrument. 
So far as this country is con- 
cerned, perhaps the follow- 
ing incident will answer that 
question: 

When this business was 
founded fifty-five years ago 
by my father and Mr. Lyon, 
it took as its motto, “ Every- 
thing known in music." 
I doubt if they realized 
what a large order that 
motto would turn out to be, 
but there was only one occasion when it 
looked as if they couldn't live up to it. 

at was when an old Scotchman came 
into the store and said to my father: 

“T understand that you claim to have 
everything known in music. Weel, I’m 
wantin' a pair o' bagpipes." 

Weel, as the Scotchman would have 
said, that was absolutely the first time 
anybody had demanded bagpipes, and my 
father was taken somewhat by surprise. 
But without showing any sign of it he ex- 
cused himself and hurried off to one of his 
assistants. 

* Didn't we have some bagpipes around 
here once?" he demanded. 

“Yes, sir; they're up in the attic now." 

* Well, bring them down." 


So the bagpipes were hunted up, dusted 
off, the old Seotchman departed in high 
spirits, and the motto of the house was 
saved. But I imagine that bagpipes are 
still the rarest of musical instruments in 
actual use in this country. 

the other hand, I suppose that, so 
far as numbers go, the harmonica is the 
most common. Thousands of children, 


The Girls Don’t Care to 
Play Wind Instruments 


E ASKED Mr. Healy about the 
differences between men and women 
when it comes to taking up music. Mr. 
Healy said: 

“You will find that any instrument 
which is taken up by the feminine half 


of humanity is one which makes the 
player appear to advantage. . This ex- 
plains the fact that women, with the 
exception of a very few professionals, do 
not play wind instruments. It is not be- 
cause they cannot play them, but because 
they know they will not look well if they 
do. No sensible mother would encourage 
her daughter to play the trombone, or the 
bassoon, as a social accomplishment. It 
just isn’t done.” 


of course, have “mouth organs;” but 
so do thousands of grown men. A man 
who cannot play anything else can make 
a pretty good stab at playing the mouth 
organ. 

t is cheap, too; and he can carry it in 
his pocket. So you will find it everywhere 
you go—and in many places where you 
probably would not care to go, as in the 
lumber camps and among cowboys on the 
Western plains. There were thousands of 
harmonicas in our amy during the war; 
and there would have been many more 
thousands but for the shortage in all 
musical instruments. 

The piano is, of course, the most popu- 
lar among the higher kinds of musical 
instruments. It is the epitome of the 


orchestra, and therefore holds a place no 
other instrument can fill. 

I have often been asked whether the 
sale of regular pianos has not been injured 
by the introduction of the various mechan- 
ically played ones. No, it has not. And 
the reason is partly because it has been, 
and always will be, considered a charming 
accomplishment to be able to play the 
piano. 

Almost any girl is at- 
tractive when seated at the 
piano. If she plays well, it 
adds to her popularity. It 
helps her in entertaining. 
She gains a sort of fascina- 
tion, moreover, because she 
is doing something which 
not everyone else can do. 
These things are a social 
asset. 

At present there is a fad 
among fashionable women 
for drumming. I don’t mean 
“drumming” on the piano, 
but the real thing. Of 
course it is due to the 
present furore for jazz music, 
in which the drum has an 
important róle. 

he snare drum can be 
carried with charming effect 
by a pretty girl. And the 
act of drumming is a pecu- 
liarly delicate and graceful 
one. There is a chance, too, 
for mash EYED and 
originality in working out 
the different rhythms. 

The late Vernon Castle 
had almost a mania for 
drumming. He spent hours 
practicing. If he went to a 
restaurant where there was 
a band or an orchestra, he 
would take the drummer’s place; and 
he showed astonishing skill and originality 
in his performance. 

The question of fashions in music is 
an interesting one. For instance, the 
melodeon is as extinct as the dodo. It is 
discoverable now only in collections of 
musical instruments. And there is the 
cottage organ, or reed organ, that is 
pumped by the player’s feet and which 
was common in American homes fifty 
years ago. 

You will rarely see one now in the pros- 
perous household; and yet not long ago 
we had an entire window display of cottage 
organs. Many families still buy them; 
and they are in demand for certain Sun- 
day schools and places like that. But 
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whereas the cases, a generation ago, were 
of black walnut, that wood has become so 
costly that oak has taken its place. 

In pianos, the movement of fashions has 
been very interesting. Fifty years ago, 
everyone, except the few professionals 
who used grand pianos, had the old 
"square" variety. Then the upright 
came into vogue; and to-day, if you tried 
to buy a new square piano you simply 
couldn't find one. 

Recently, what is known as the “apart- 
ment grand piano” has been having a 
tremendous vogue. The preference for 
the upright was of course due to its saving 
in space. But the new “apartment grand 
virtually takes up no more room than an 
upright. In fact, prospective buyers are 
given a “paper pattern” of the instru- 
ment, so that they can lay it on the floor 
and see just how much space will be occu- 


pied. 
WHILE on the subject of fads, the one 


which has been supreme during the 
ast four or five years is for the ukulele. 
his Hawaiian instrument first made its 
appearance on the Pacific coast. It was 
brought over by bands of Hawaiian sing- 
ers, who introduced their peculiar music 
on our stage; and from that beginning the 
ukulele spread like wildfire. 

It is a rather simple strumming instru- 
ment, shaped, as almost everybody knows 
by this time, like a small guitar. It has a 
big brother in the “taro-patch fiddle,” 
which is just like the ukulele except that 
it is larger and has twice as many strings. 
The taro-patch fiddle has been used in 
Hawaii for more than a century, and the 
ukulele was a small replica of it, first made 
by Mr. Nunes when Kalakaua was king 
of the islands. It was taken up with en- 
thusiasm, and now no Hawaiian gathering 
is complete without it. 

Because it is inexpensive, and easy to 
learn, it has been bought by thousands of 
American schoolboys and schoolgirls. It 
threatened to become a mere musical pest 
until the American way of playing it was 
invented by Jennie Durkee. By this 
method, instead of simply strumming it, a 
thick felt plectrum is drawn rapidly back 
and forth across the strings, producing 
almost a sustained note. 

Music merchants thought the ukulele 
would be only a passing fancy; but it has 
shown such surprising tenacity that we 
now make a “ukulele banjo," a very 
pretty instrument with quite an effective 
tone. 

The regular Southern banjo is another 
instrument which has been restored to 
fashion by jazz music. There is almost a 
banjo famine in this country now. We 
cannot begin to supply the demand. 

The cornet player used to be the object 
of endless jokes. But when have you 
read a joke about the cornet player? Not 
for a long, long time, I am sure. And the 
reason is that amateurs do not play that 
instrument now to the exclusion of others. 
The man who used to pine to be a “silver 
cornettist" is now devoting himself, per- 
haps, to one of twenty other popular in- 
struments. 

In playing wind instruments consider- 
able lung power is required. A trombone 
player is often capable of a lung-expansion 
of six or seven inches. One of the men in 
our office went to a life insurance ue rd 
not long ago for an examination. He is 
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THE FOUR HEALY BOYS 


Sons of Patrick J. Healy, who, in 1864, with another clerk from a Boston store, 
founded the firm of Lyon and Healy in Chicago. Since Patrick Healy's death in 
` 1905, his sons have conducted the business. From left to right in the back row, 
they are Augustine, the youngest, and Marquette, the eldest; in the front row are 
Columbus and Vincent. Marquette is head of the firm. All of the sons were born 
in Chicago, and live there and at Lake Geneva, a summer resort in Wisconsin 


about forty-five years old, and when it 
came to the lung test, the doctor said: 

“Well, I wonder if you can come up to 
the usual standard. That calls for an ex- 
pansior of one and a half to two inches." 

The test was made and his subject 
showed a lung expansion of five inches! 
The doctor looked at him in amazement. 

* What kind of a trick is that?" he de- 
manded. 

“Irs no trick at all—for me,” was the 
reply. “I used to be a trombone player." 
_ “Oh!” said the doctor. “That explains 
it.” 
There is a common saying among band 
men that “a trombone player never dies; 
and the only way you can get rid of him 
is to take him out and kill him." The 
reason for this is, of course, that splendid 
lung development is a very real health 
factor. 

Someone asked me if anybody but a fat 
man ever played the bass horn, If you 
will literally size up all the bands you see, 
I think you will find that the average horn 


player is no fatter than his companions. 


‘All the horn players have a good lung ex- 


pansion. It is the huge instrument itself 
that makes the man in the coils of a bass 
horn look so big. Any sized man can play 
it, if he has the necessary lung power and 
the strength to carry twelve pounds of 
brass around. It looks heavier than it is. 
On the other hand, a man’s size is de- 
cidedly important when it comes to play- 
ing the double bass viol. Billy Nevin, a 
famous old-time Chicago drummer and a 
band master, once hired out to play sub- 
stitute double bass at the French Opera. 
The instrument was a huge one. And 
Billy played flat. Finally the French con- 
ductor fairly shrieked, * Mon Dieu, you 
Chicago boy, can’t you sharp that note!” 
And Billy replied, “No, sir! I’m reachin 
as high as I can now!” As Johnny Hand, 
another old-time Chicago -bandmaster 
once remarked, “Genius is not always!” 
One variety of musical instrument for 
which there 1s a demand that would sur- 
prise most people (Continued on page 82) 
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The Mystery 
of the Red-haired Girl. 


A story 


By Louise Kennedy Mabie 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HANSON BOOTH 


HIS is the story of why Miss 

Sadie Podinsky received her 

ing wedding-gift—the new 

bungalow on the hill, with the 

stone wall around it and the 

garage, which is empty only when Miss 

rim Podinsky and her husband go for a 
ride. 


Going over the affair behind closed eye- C 


lids, young Hammond became aware that 
the crowded, stuffy car was clearing; that 
the air was freshening; that the cinders, 
as the undaunted little locomotive at- 
tacked the steep grade, were thickening. 

His eyes opened as they thundered 
across a trestle above a gorge. His dark 
head against the dusty plush seat jolted 
with the increasing sway of the train. 
His arm held carefully, jealously, a square 
box, covered with brown paper and 
stoutly corded with twine. 

Almost by chance, young Hammond 


had been chosen for this journey, for this mine 


particular branch of the country-wide, 
quiet search for the golden girl, the 
mystery girl, the heiress under the Gower 
will, the child whom the earth, years be- 
fore, had swallowed. 

Eighteen summers had blazed, eighteen 
winters had blown, since that night when 
Mrs. Matt Gower, in a pink ball gown, 
with a jade comb in her coppery hair, had 
gone to the night nursery of the great 

ay stone Gower city house, had wakened 
fe little daughter—dressing her hastily, 
carelessly, anyhow, with swift, trembling, 
unaccustomed fingers—had hurried the 
child, still half asleep, down the cold, 
curving marble staircase, through the 
deserted tapestry hall, had opened the 
huge bronze door, and had swung it shut, 
firmly, fiercely, finally, behind her. 

Any obscure woman bolting with a 
second-rate, sensationally populis violin- 
ist, might have counted upon a newspaper 
paragraph or so. But Mrs. Matt Gower— 
takin; her small daughter along! . . . 
Headlines blazed for days. 

Then the sensation died, as sensations 
do. The huge gray stone Gower city 
house presented its blank lace-covered 
windows to an already forgetting world. 
Sturdy little jerry Hammond ceased to 
tease his mother with questions— Well, 
where had Fayre Gower gone? How soon 
after she had come back might he go 
over? Gee whiz, but he was lonesome!— 
had outwardly ceased to grieve when he 
was sent away to school, in time ceased 
almost to grieve at all. 

Eighteen summers blazed, eighteen 
winters blew; and Mr. Matt Gower, cool, 
immaculate, imperturbable, looking the 


world in the face and finding it wanting, 
called in his famous doctor, called in his 
famous lawyer, turned his face to the wall, 
shrugged his shoulders, and died. 

. ing over the Gower will one morn- 
ing with the famous lawyer, Mr. Carson 
—who was Jerry Hammond's immedi- 
ate chief—checking up the details of the 
unsuccessful Marb. fe corrected Mr. 
Caron as to the color of Fayre Gower’s 

air. 

“It wasn’t red, exactly,” explained 
Jerry carefully. “Miss Jones sometimes 
wears a waist that is just the color, a sort 
of ruddy brown. And it didn’t actually 
curl,” added Jerry, feeling his way. “It— 
er—waved.” Awkwardly with one hand 
he tried to express the effect of its wav- 
ing. 

r. Carson put up his eyeglass. 
“Hullo! You knew her?” said he. ii 

“As a very little kid,” said Jerry. 

“She „Was a most particular friend of 


*H'm. Would you know her now?" 
asked Mr. Carson, swinging his eyeglass 


‘on a forefinger. 


“I couldn't venture to say,” said Jerry. 

Mr. Carson considered. “We have 
traced Mrs. Gower and little Alison Fayre 
to a place called Barre in the Pennsylvania 
mountains. But beyond that—a blank 
wall,” said he. “After all, eighteen years 
are eighteen years. Would you care to 
take a hand in it before we resort to 
publicity?" 

“T would," said Jerry Hammond. 

He had come up to Barre with in- 
structions which amounted to one thing— 
find the girl. In two days he had ex- 
hausted the possibilities of the little 
mountain town. He had carefully man- 
aged to see every young woman in the place. 
A few looked as if they might be twenty- 
two. Only one had red hair. Her name 
was Podinsky. She sat in a glass booth 
just inside the red-white-and-blue lighted 
entrance to the “Barre Picture Palace” 
and sold tickets from noon on. 


“QAY!” said Miss Podinsky to Jerry 

Hammond on the afternoon of his 
fourth day, leaning back in her revolving 
chair, stretching her arms lazily to adjust 
her wad of carroty hair, “if you're a film 
director lookin’ fer a red-headed lead 
whyn't you doll up in some leather leg- 
pe It's the first clause in the Director's 

nio i 


“I’m not a film director,” said Jerry up 


Hammond. 

ur OS said Miss Podinsky, slowly; 
see. 
There was a pause. It was quite 


evident that Miss Podinsky did not see, 
but wished to. . ! 

“Where you been all day?” 

“ Driving a flivver over to Jones's saw- 
mill," Ed Jerry, *to look at the red- 
haired Miss Jones." i 

Miss Podinsky arrested, momentarily, 
her chewing gum. 

“Nobody never before spent five dollars 
to lamp Mamie Jones," said she with an 
accent of awe. “An’ nobody never will 
again. What boob headed you toward her?" 

“The expressman, " said Jerry. 

"Candy from kids," said the young 
lady scornfully. “You need somebody to 
steer you." : 

“I do," said Jerry Hammond. 

*My sister's got d yella’ hair,” 
volunteered Miss Podinsky, rather wist- 
fully. * Wouldn't she do fer—whatever 
it is?" 

“Not the type,” said Jerry. 

“Oh,” sai Miss pid Jery. A pause. 
“Well, I'll ask my gent'man friend," she 
continued. ''He sees life all right. He 
knows this country. He's brakeman on 
Number Four." 

“You are wonderfully kind to trouble 
at all," said Jerry Hammond sincerely. 

The girl flushed a little beneath the 
twin spots of fixed color upon her cheek 
bones. 

“Breeze in again,” she said, briefly. 


ON THE sixth day Jerry Hammond 
journeyed to Blue Pond to see a young 
woman who worked in the office of the 
ice company. That evening, wandering 
drearily down Main Street, he drew up at 
the Palace. 

“On a job like this,” confessed Jerry 
to Miss Podinsky, “I’m a joke." 

“All artists is jokes,” said Miss 
Podinsky. 

“Im not an artist,” said Jerry. 

“Oh,” said the girl slowly, “I see.” 

There was a pause. 

* How long ye gonna keep up this here 
game?” she broke out presently. 

ier my life if necessary," said Jerry 


moodily. 

“Well, why begin at this dump?” she 
asked, sensibly enough. ''There's more 
girls in New York." 

“Combing the country in circles," 
said Jerry; "I may in time reach New 
York. But my subconscious self points 
to Barre as the center." 
Miss Podinsky, pondering this, gave it 


“My gent'man friend says there's a— 
a type—over in Andum. Swell girl, he 
says. Drives her own bug. Name’s 
Julia Slough. Ever been to Andum?” 
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“No,” said Jerry. “Is there a 

night train?” 
. The girl looked at him and 
shru her shoulders. ‘‘Pen- 
nies don a blind man's cup," 
she said cryptically. 

“Miss Slough is not the 
reported Jerry at the 
next evening. 

“Gee! Advertise!” suggested 
Miss Podinsky. “Call at th’ 
police station—it’s visible to the 
naked eye; big enough t’ hold 
three cops and a wife-beater. 
Get busy with the mayor. Hon- 
est, dearie, we got one. Get 
written up in the Barre ‘Signal.’ 
Start a contest fer the best- 
looking red-head in the county 
and offer th’ winner a trip to 
Scranton. That'd bring in any- 


thing." 
“Not 


Jerry shook his head. 
this girl," said he. 

"Oh," said Miss Podinsky in 
a level voice, “so it ain't just any 
girl? It's a reg’lar, special girl, 
is it?” 

"You've said it,” agreed Jerry 
Hammond. “A special, particu- 
lar girl." 

iss Podinsky opened her 
cash drawer and examined its 
contents with care. 

“My lawd, the pennies I gets 
in with these here war taxes!" 
she remarked, shortly. ‘‘Sorry 
I can't waste no more time on 
I got t' count 


pe," 
alace 


you t'night. 
up." 


AFTER that, Jerry stayed 
away from the little glass 
cage. He missed Miss Podinsky. 
She was cheerful and kindly and 
sharp. He liked Miss Podinsky. 
She had seemed interested. But 
probably he had bored her. 

In his dreary hotel bedroom 
he ran over, once more, the re- 
ports from the agency which had 
traced Mrs. Gower to Barre. 

"After so long a time," ran 
the last report, "almost impos- 
sible to follow further a clever 
woman determined to be lost. 
Advise publicity.” 

But publicity was what Mr. 
Carson wished to avoid. The 
Gowers, according to Mr. Car- 
son, had had quite enough of 
publicity. Wandering down to 
the biliously green, cigar-stuffy 
office, young Hammond found 
Miss Podinsky’s note in his letter-box. 


Dear Sir (ran the straggling writing): 
If still on same lay, advice visit to Jake 
Stauffer, Long Run, North Mountain Branch. 
My Friend, breakman on No. 4, says tipe at 
Stauffer’s. I’m thinking of black die for mine. 
Red has got so common. Respe’fully, 

Sanie H. PODINSKY. 
P. S. Sorry I was cross. 


It was a near thing but, carrying his bag 
and his square box, he managed to catch 
the late afternoon train on the North 
Mountain Branch. A fussy engine was 
clanging its bell. A whistle was blowing. 
The low roof of the train shed was clouded 
with steam. Jerry flung himself and his 
possessions aboard the platform of the 
only passenger coach just in time. 
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"Lucky I was here," suggested the 
conductor, taking off his cap to mop his 
forehead, “or you'd 'uv shot clean across 
in the Scranton flyer. Some day, ain't 
sne 

“Ts this the train for Long Run?” 
asked Jerry. 

-“Last stop,” called back the conductor. 
“Fight-fifty if we're lucky.” 


FRESH little wayward breeze, a 
deserted log station, and a dusky- 
haired girl bending over an old-fashioned 
lantern were what Jerry found at Long 
Run. The tracks cedet: just beyond the 
rough platform. The train was already 
ne, backing, coasting its fussy way 
own the mountain. 


** You can't take that high hand with us. 


p 


D da 


You £ot nothing on 


"Suppose you let me try," suggested 


Jerry difdently at length, moving for- 
ward as another match flickered and went 
out. 


“Some day," announced the girl cheer- 
fully, impersonally, sinking back on her 
heels, “I'm going to save up for one of 
those ducky electric torches. I’ve fought 
this balky old thing every Saturday night 
for years." 

"For years?" echoed Jerry, bending 
over the lantern, trying to screw up the 
stiff little wick. “Then you do this trip 
up from Barre every Saturday?" 

"Extension work—English and psy- 
chology,” she explained casually. “And 
before that it was French. Pitchy dark 
getting home in winter. And the walk up 


ao 


unis. 


are 


us. You can't prove we ever shut her up in that schoolhouse” 


to the house folded its planks quietly to- 
gether and died when I was eighteen.” 

* And there hasn't been time—since 
you were eighteen, " said Jerry, “to build 
a new one. 

*Oh, years of time! But nobody 
bothers much to walk from the station, 
except me," said the girl. 

“What do they do?" asked Jerry. 

*"They drive. Don't you think a hair- 
pin—jabbed in unexpectedly—" 

A ee hold it,” said Jerry, “while you 
jab. 

They smiled at each other in the dark- 
ness when the wick was finally drawn up. 
They smiled again in the thin yellow glow 
when the little flame finally caught. 

“Wonderful air up here,” said Jerry, 


drawing a deep breath. “Let me carry 
the lantern. d the notebooks. Hang 
your coat over my left arm.” 

“But Peterson’s Camp,” hesitated the 
girl, “is the other way. 7 

“Tm not going to Peterson's Camp," 
said Jerry. ‘‘Wonderful trees up here. 
mor can feel them shooting up in the 

ark. 

* Big Birch, near my school," said the 
girl proudly, “was in a geographical 
magazine." 

“Near ur school!” echoed Jerry. 
“You don't mean to say that you—have 
a school?” 

At the incredulity in his voice she 
laughed. “I have twenty-four children 
in my school. Some of them tramp miles. 
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Children like mine,” she added, 
flinging up her head, "are the 
very corner stones of America.” 

"Then you just teach here, 
board here?" ventured Jerry. 
“Your home, your real home, is 
somewhere else." 

“My home is at the top of this 
ridge," said the girl. “The house 
used to be an inn in the stage 
coach days. Occasionally we 
take in people even now." 

“Not—Stauffer’s?’’ asked 


erry. 

e rauffer's, of course," said 
the girl. She hesitated. Then— 
"I'm Jess Stauffer,” she added 
clearly. 


E NOTICED that she asked 
no questions, that she gave 
him the lantern but carried the 
notebooks herself, that she ac- 
cepted his company as easily, as 
blithely, as unselfconsciously, as 
she would have accepted his 
father's. They talked of Barre— 
its sorry hotel, its flaming “Pic- 
ture Palace," its ambitious little 
struggling co-ed seminary. She 
had never been to Scranton, 
perry discovered. She had never 
een really anywhere, but she 
was none the less alive, none the 
less potent for that. She was 
compounded of many qualities, 
Jerry discovered in the walk to 
the top of the ridge—humor, re- 
source, strength. | Undaunted 
only partly expressed her, thought 
Jerry as they topped the ridge. 
Gallant suggested her. He had 
it. Brave! She was brave! 

They came at length to white 
palings and a gate. 

“Here we are,” she said. 
“You’re stopping with us to- 
night, of course, if you’re not for 
Peterson's. There's practically 
nowhere else." 

"Thank you," said Jerry. 
“T’m stopping here." 

They crossed a ragged lawn 
in silence and came to a short 
flight of worn stone steps. The 
bulk of the low house loomed 
dark against the sky. The circle 
of light from the lantern showed 
a row of geraniums in tins along 
the edge of the porch. In the 
distance a dog barked. The stars 
seemed very near. The moun- 
tains breathed an enchanted air. 

“If you don't mind waiting 
here for a moment, ” murmured the dusky- 
haired girl, “TIl just tell them—" 

She Ties ppeared within an open door- 


way. 

fnt ibly, indefinably, ny gathered 
that "they" must not only be told but 
warned of his coming. He saw a light 
shining at the end of a dark hall. He 
heard a blur of raised voices, and then a 
name repeated violently, insistently, in a 
girl's shrill anger. Reaching Jerry the 
name beat its way to his nerves, to his 
brain, to his heart; stamped its signifi- 
cance upon his very soul. 

* Matt Gower's dead, ain't he?" shrilled 
the girl. "Didn't it say so in the‘Signal’? 
*Matthew Alison Gower Dies in His City 
Home'? Well, what (Continued on page 100) 
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How's Your Climate? Have 


OR a long time I have had a 
theory that the joyfulest writing 
I do, and the happiest moments 
of my life, are when I can shut 
» myself in a sunbaked room, and 
pire and write. — — 
) People are not alike in this. Stefansson, 
the Arctic explorer, probably would not 
ágree with me. He loves the north, and 


hanging up to dry; or that sometimes the 
family wash does not get done on time, 
because the hired girl is kept busy putting 
the manuscripts of my magazine articles 
thro the clothes wringer; but that 
would not be the truth. We haven't been 
able to persuade a hired girl to stay with 
us, and we send the washing out. 

I don't want to over-exaggerate that 
way. I just want to impress, a little 


By Ellis 


old carcass ri to keep alive for a few 
more miserable days. 

Since I have been here, people I know, 
and people I don’t know, and people I 
never expect to know, have written to me, 
and have added postscripts, and have 
stopped me on the street to say, “I hope 
you are not in California for the health of 
yourself or the health of any of your 


goes back there as often as he can, prying 


up the Polar Circle an 
crawling under it the way a 
boy crawls under a barb 
wire fence; and when he 
feels the cold wind from the 
imperishable polar ice blow- 
ing against his cheek he 
gives a low cry of joy and is 
glad to be alive. 

We are not all alike. 
From what I have heard 
him say, and from things of 
his I have read, I can be- 
lieve that Stefansson likes 
a cool climate. I can 
imagine him sitting on a 
cake of ice, with his foun- 
tain pen in his hand and the 
thermometer ten below zero 
gazing at the glaciers and 
ice floes and polar bears, 
and dashing off some of his 
best literary work. 

Of course, if he did sit on 
an ice cake, with the ther- 
mometer below zero, he 
would have to have some 
sort of non-freeze compound 
to use in the radiator of his 
fountain pen or it would not 
spar but that is a mere 

etail. I suppose arctic ex- 
plorers know how to man- 
age such things. My point 


is that I would not enjoy 


that temperature at all. 

I like midsummer and 
heat. Yes, I do love heat. 
I get the most out of 
writing when the weather 
is so hot that I have to peel 
off my coat and vest, h 
my shirt over the edge o 
the bookshelf, and sit in a 
thin, sleeveless, low-neck 
undergarment, and perspire 


like a sponge. 

a em it p s0 = that 
ps er on 

my bro. up where the 


titnber line used to be, and 
roll down, and drip off my 
eyelashes like rain off the 
eaves, I am usually able to 


- have been playing down 


Can You Beat This 
for a Wind Story? 


HE windiest place Butler ever saw 
was in Montana. Here is his descrip- 
tion of golf as they play it there: 


“The wind blew cold and hard up in Montana, 
under what they call the rim-rock, that day, and 
it was full of fine dust, large dust, pebbles, and 
boulders. The only way one could play golf at 
all was to start with the back to the wind and 
play down the course. 

"Not even a strong man can play up the course 
against that dust wind, and that is, why nearly 


'everyone in that town has been forced to join the 


golf club. It is the only way they can keep the 
game going 


* After a few days of golf, when all the members 


the course with their 
backs to the wind and dust, and none of them 
able to play back, the whole crowd gets bunched 
up at the far end of the course, against the fence, 
like tumbleweed, and the membership committee 
has to go down-town and sign up more members. 

“The man I was playing with told me that 
sometimes it was weeks before the dust storm sub- 
sided and the members could get back to the club- 
house; and that the golfers with especially tender 
faces often waited several months before daring 
to face the other way; and that one oldish golfer, 
who chapped easily, had been down there at the 
far end of the course ever since he was a child, 
and probably never would come back. Even- 
tually, he said, they would have to go down there 
and bury him. I think he stretched this a little; 
but he seemed so sincere and earnest about it that 
r quit at the third hole and went into the club- 

ouse.” 


family, but just = the climate.” 


me of the citizens have 

ce way of ing it. 
ey say, “That 

white building on the i 
ner is the headquarters of 
our most prominent under- 
taker." ich gives me a 
chance to reply, if I want 
to, “Well, I don't expect to 
have to patronize him soon. 
We're out here for fun." 

Iam now having a rubber 
stamp made that will print 
in large block letters: 4 am 
not in California for my 
health." And I am going to 
stamp it on all the Fetra I 
write, and on all the picture 
post cards of midwinter 
roses I send back home, and 
on the outsides of all my 
envelopes, and across the 
marble white tablet of my 
forehead. 

My first idea was to have 
the rubber stamp say, “I 
am not in California for m 
health, but for the climate. *” 
But after I had been here 
a few weeks I decided to 
leave off the "for the 
climate" part. I knew 
more about the climate 
than I did when I arrived 
here. 

I may have come all the 
way across the continent, 
diagonally, because I had 
heard that southern Cali- 
fornia has a balmy, warm, 
eyeing winter climate, 

ut I did not stay on here 
for that reason. I stayed 
on because I have dis- 
covered that, as far as 
climate is concerned, it does 
not make much difference 
where a man is. He takes 
nine tenths of his climate 
along with him wherever he 


goes. 

Now don’t be misled. The 
climate of California is all 
that it is advertised to be 


wtite a masterpiece. There are people 
who could not write a single line in such a 
rapeat; but I Jike ıt. I have that 
kind of moist, equatorial disposition. 

1I may have exaggerated this a little, 
but not much. Not as much as I could if 
I tried. I might go ahead and say that 
often, when I am in a warm, prolific mood, 
the clothes line in my back yard is 
crowded with damp sheets of humor 


strongly, the fact that I like warm 
weather. I don't mean to say that I often 
go down-cellar and build a roaring fire in 
my furnace on the ninth of August just 
to create a tropical temperature in my 
writing-room; but I want to give the im- 
pression that I like heat, and that the 
reason I have been spending the winter in 
southern California is because I do like 
heat and not because I am an enfeebled 


by its loving friends, the real-estate deal- 
ers. The midwinter climate of southern 
California, with its distant snow-capped 
mountains and its hot midday sun, and 
its geranium and rose hedges bloomin, 
like hothouse plants that have escaped 
and gone crazy with blossomitis, is a 
wonderful and delightful thing for a 
Northern-bred man to contemplate. 
About the time that my friends back 


You Got It With You? 


Parker Butler 


in Flushing are standing in front of the 
coal bin in the cellar, gazing sadly at 
the pitiful little heap of coal—all that is 
left out of the ten tons that should have 
lasted until May, I am out in my side yard 
picking ripe oranges with one hand and 
orange b ms with the other, and 
wondering if my openwork socks are 
letting my feet get too tanned. 

About the time that my Boston friends 
are standing on their ash cans so that they 
can say, “Good morning! It must be below 
zero to-day," across the interven 
snowdrifts, my wife is out in the side yar 

athering a seven-pound white rose by 
Backing through its stem with our meat 
saw, and I am calling to her anxiously, 
“Don’t work too hard, you may be over- 
come by the heat." At intervals, we go 
out into the back yard and mow down 
half an acre of full blooming geraniums, 


because the glare reflected from a couple: 


of million scarlet blossoms gives the dining- 
room wall paper such a peculiar tinge. 


N , THE winter climate of California 
pes not bem rad given 
and geraniums do bloom all winter; 
bloom especially in winter; they bloom— 
to use a phrase that has become classic— 
to beat the band. Even a jazz band. And 
it is amazing to a man from the North to 
see the palms everywhere—palms, and 
palmettos, and live-oaks, and acacias, 
and monkey-puzzle trees, and blue gums, 
and caster-| trees as big as oaks, and 
orange and lemon trees. 

It is all exotic and temporarily exciting 
to the man from the North. It amazes 
him, for a week or two, to see the birds he 
never saw before, and violets in mid- 
winter, and all sorts of cacti, and weird 
and delicious fruits, and vegetables he 
never dreamed of, and whole fields of 
golden poppies, and geraniums blooming 
everywhere. 

Especially geraniums. Unless they are 
attacked vickady and choked while 

ung the geranium of southern Cali- 

lonis s as tall as a tree. When a man 
is too lazy to do anything else he jabs a 
few stalks of geranium into the ground in 
the morning, and by night he has a hedge 
five feet high, three feet thick, with eight 
million blossoms on it. 
' White geraniums, pink geraniums, and 
red geraniums bloom all winter, and 
bloom with the free abandon of a drunken 
sailor. For the California geranium, life 
is just bloom, bloom, bloom, from one end 
of the year to the other. If you stick a 
stalk of geranium in the ground anywhere 
it takes root and blooms. If you drop a 
stalk of geranium anywhere by mistake, 
it takes root and blooms. If you happen 
to be standing in the middle of a cement 
sidewalk and even think of a geranium, 
one will take root at your feet and grow up 
and bloom in your face. 

I have to admit that in nearly every 
detail this southern California climate 
comes up to the specifications. It is warm 
by day. I have stood on the south side of 

Covina National Bank in November 


when the sun was as hot as it is in front of 
tbe Flushing National Bank on a July 
afternoon, or in front of the Kalona, Iowa, 
National Bank in August; and those are 
two 
been, not yet having stood in front of the 
Sahara National Bank, in the Desert of 
Sahara—if there is a national bank there. 


TELL the truth, this southern 
aioe cone is porter fae Thad 
expected. I had hoped it wo sunny 
and warm, and it ug But I had heard 
rumors of fleas and dust. So far I have 
not seen a flea, and my wife has not seen 
a flea, and my children have seen only a 
few, and those few were highly educated, 
aristocratic fleas that did stunts in a flea 
show at Long Beach. 

To see those fleas one had to pay ad- 
mission. And the variety of flea that 
causes anxiety is not the self-restrain 
variety that exhibits itself under glass. 

e annoying variety is the kind one 
wears asa nal ornament, so to speak. 
It is the wild, untamed flea that is felt and 


not seen. 

None of these has bit us. I am afraid I 
shall have to return to the Atlantic coast 
unbitten by a California flea, unless I go 
down to Long Beach again and pay a sum 
of money to have the captive, educated 
flea bite me. And I doubt whether, even 
for a bribe of a dollar and a quarter, the 
me „the trained gos would sii 

justi in permit is ex vel 
educated live d e run che rak of 
catching something by biting a chance 
acquaintance. 

for dust, there is some dust here, but 
it would die of shame if it saw the dust we 
became friendly with in the Middle West 
last summer and in the Northwest last 
fall. I played one third of a nine-hole 
game of golf in Montana last fall, and 
when I went back to the hotel I had to put 
aside the ordinary harrow I use on my 
hair and make use of the subsoil plow. 
After which the hotel porter drew easily off 
most of the dust with a vacuum cleaner, 
or words to that effect. Here in California 
I can get most of the dust out of my hair 
with a whisk broom. 

The wind blew cold and hard up in 
Montana, under what they call the rim- 
rock, that day, and it was full of fine dust, 
large dust, pebbles and boulders. The 
only way one could play golf at all was to 
start with the back to the wind and play 
down the course. 

Not even a strong man can play up the 
course against that dust wind, and that is 
why nearly everyone in that town has 
paa for s join e golf club. It is'the 
only way they can keep the pame going. 

Afer a few days of lf, when all the 
members have been playing down the 
course with their backs to the wind and 
dust, and none of them able to play back, 
the whole crowd gets bunched up at the 
far end of the course, against the fence, 
like tumbleweed, and the membership 
committee has to go down-town and sign 
up more members.  ' 


of the hottest, sunniest places I have th 


The man I was playing with told me 
that sometimes it was weeks before the 


could get back to the clubhouse; and that 

ers with especially tender faces 
often waited several months before dari 
to face the other way; and that one oldi 
golfer, who chapped easily, had down 
there at the far end of the course ever 
since he was a child, and probably never 
would come back. Eventually, he said, 
they would have to go down there and 
b him. I think he stretched this a 
little; but he seemed so sincere and 
earnest about it that I quit at the third 
hole and went into the clubhouse. 

There is nothing like that in California. 
We do have, out here in the San Gabriel 
Valley, occasional high winds that blow 
up a little sand and dust, and that are 
called Sant’ Anas. Once in a while a 
Sant’ Ana may come up and make noon 
as dark as night, and howl through the 
trees like a winter storm, and blow vast 
clouds of dust and sand down the valley, 
and once in a while it may blow the 
smaller kind of pebbles through the air. 


But never, never boulders! 


EITHER is it, if I am forced to say 

so, at all hours as hot as it is in the 
noonday sun on the south side of the 
Covina National Bank. That would be 
monotonous in the extreme and I rather 
guessed the climate was not as monoto- 
nous as that, when my friends back East 
who had wintered in California, began 
saying, "But, whatever you do, be sure 
you get a house with a furnace in it, or a 
stove, or an oil stove, or at least a gas jet 
or a tallow candle. Because it gets cooler 
at night." 

This was good advice. lt does get 
cooler at night. If a man were standin 
on a sun-heated tower at the equator, an 
happened to fall off, and at that instant 
some giant gave him a whack that sent 
him flying instantly to the upper end of 
Greerland's icy mountains, he would have 
some idea of how it gets cooler at night 
down here where I am. 

On the whole, this is a wise provision of 
nature. It adds delightfulness to the 
climate. There is not much fun in the 
kind of night that is so hot the sheets are 
like hot tin roofs, and when a piece of 
basting thread is too much covering, and 
all a man can do is lie on the bed, and pant 
and gasp, and roll over and over, and turn 
his pillow, and long for morning. I have 
gone to bed in one of the good old corn 
states, for example, with the air at 90 
degrees above, and at midnight the tem- 

rature had gone up to 92 degrees, and 
just before daybreak it stood at 93 de- 
grees. The climate does not act that way 
here. The temperature follows the sun - 
and down when the sun goes down. 
And it down the way the sun goes 
down. Suddenly! And quite a distance. 

The ardent tropical sun of these lati- 
tudes meanders slowly and indolently 
across the sky all day; but when it gets 
ready to go down (Continued on page 141) 


sh 


Good and Bad Manners 


in Business 


Together with some interesting facts about the relation 
between your personal appearance and your job 


By Roger W. Babson 


President of the Babson Statistical Organization 


FINE young chap came to me a 
few years ago and wanted to 
tell me his troubles. He was 

retty blue and I didn't blame 
bus. What was more, he was 
puzzled, and that didn'tsurprise me either. 
The young man had the ability to be a 
good salesman. He knew it 
and I knew it. But for weeks 
he had looked for an opening 
and no one wanted to take 
him. I wouldn't have taken 
him myself. He couldn't 
make out what was the 
trouble, but I knew! And 
when he begged me to tell 
him, I did. 
It was simply this: He had 
a gold tooth! 
ow, a gold tooth is all 
right if it is in a retired po- 
sition among your molars. 
But this gold tooth shone 
like a headliht, squarely in 
front of the young man's 
dental outfit. When he 
talked, you had to make an 
effort to keep your mind on 
what he was saying, instead 
of on that oot. 
Psychologists know that 
any bright object catches 
the attention. This fact is 
actually used in hypnotizing 
people. And that was pre- 
cisely the trouble in this 
young chap's case. The men 
to whom he applied for a 
position couldn't see or think 
of anything but his gold 
tooth. They knew that 
customers to whom he might 
try to sell goods, would feel 
the same way. It would 
definitely interfere with his 
work. And for that sole 
THEN they turned him 


own. 

When I told him this, he 
was amazed. He hadn't been 
conscious that his gold tooth was staring 
people out of consciousness of any ia 
else about him; but he took my word, ha 
an inconspicuous porcelain one put in its 
place—and got a position forthwith. 

Here is another case: Not long ago I 
spent some time in certain offices where 
a good many stenographers were em- 
ployed. One of these girls was excep- 
tionally capable—and yet she was not 
advanced as rapidly as some of the other 
girls in the same office, many of them less 
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efficient than she was. After I had left she 
wrote to me about her failure to get ahead 
and asked me what to do about it. 

Well, when it comes to criticizing per- 
sonal appearance, a mere man feels some 
delicacy about speaking frankly to a girl. 
But I thought 1 knew what was holding 
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this one back, and perhaps I wanted to 
find out if I was right. So I took a chance. 

She was a nice-looking girl; neat and 
well dressed. But she had shott hair! She 
wasn’t very young. It wasn’t a case of a 

retty little thing with “bobbed” hair, 
a la Irene Castle. It was a plain example 
of a short-haired woman. And—un- 
reasonably, if you choose to call it so— 
there is a masculine antipathy to that 


type. 
However I hadn’t the courage to come 


out boldly and tell her so. Instead, I 
wrote a semi-humorous letter which I 
wound up with this statement: 
ps Perhaps your advancement hangs by a 
1 


Evidently she didn't catch on imme- 
diately, for I received another letter ask- 
ing what I meant. And with 
this direct opening, I told 
her. Like the fine, sensible 
girl she was, she took it in 
the right spirit. She let her 
hair grow long. And a little 
while ago I had a letter from 
her telling me that'she was 
forging ahead at a great rate. 
“Apparently,” she wrote, 
“a long head is not enough 
' for a girl. It must have long 
hair on it.” 

I understand from the 
Editor of this magazine that 
he receives a great many 
letters from young men and 
young women complaining 
that they work hard and 
faithfully, and yet are not 
promoted, as they think they 
deserve to be. I don’t doubt 
that these young people are 

: speaking the truth. And in 
telling the above incident 
and others which I am going 
to relate, I can give them a 
clue to what is responsible 
for their troubles. 

Here is a fact which every 
person who works for an- 
other person ought to know. 
People are influenced by 
what they desire and not by 
their reason. They want a 
thing—and then they go to 
work to build up reasons why 
they should have that thing. 

In the case of an employer, 
this is a governing factor in 
hiring and promoting em- 

loyees. You may think it 
1s unreasonable. But it is 
something more powerful than reasonable. 

It is instinctive. A man wants what he 

likes! And when he finds what he likes, he 
takes it—and then makes up reasons why 
it is the right thing for him to have. 

Every human being has these instinc- 
tive likes and dislikes. They have come to 
him as an inheritance. The experience of 
hundreds of ancestors have been boiled 
down and compressed into a sort of pill 
which is John Smith, or Mary Jones, or 
whoever it may be. 


Good and Bad Manners in Business, by Roger W. BABSON 


When a young man goes to an executive 
to ask for a position, the executive doesn't 
hire him because he has a diploma from 
some college, or a recommendation from 
another firm. Those things hen perhaps. 
But what really counts is whether the 
executive likes him. o. 

This liking is instinctive, but it is un- 
consciously governed by what the appli- 
cant does; how he appears and behaves. 
Suppose you go into a man’s office to ask 
for a position. And, by the way, these 
things do not apply only to people wanting 
jobs. They apply to everybody, to any 
man going into another man’s office for 
any purpose; to all grades of workers, from 
ofħce boys to presidents, to 
men in clubs, to women in 
their work and their social re- 
lations; to human contact of 
any kind, anywhere. But as I 
I cannot enter into all these 
circumstances, I am going to 
illustrate by the case of a man 
applying for a position. 


I once had a curious proof of how much . 


manners count with employers. It was 
years ago when I was studying a certain 
railroad and, in company with the general 
manager, rode over one section of the line 
in his private car. He was making the tri 
in order to choose a district superintend- 
ent, and he had four men in view. 

“T think I will try the celery test on 
them," he said to me. 

en I asked what he meant by that, 

he explained that Collis P. Huntington 
used to size up certain qualities in men by 
the way they ate celery! He would have 
the whole stalks put on the table; and if a 
man ate just a part, the best part, of each 
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he is greedy, selfish, lacking in self-control, 
unobservant, easy-going, sloppy and care- 
less in his methods." 
hat day we sat down to lunch four 
times; once with each of the four possible 
superintendents. And we had celery each 
time. Two of the men measured up to 
the Huntington test; and, whether or not 
that had anything to do with it, one of 
them was chosen for the vacant position. 
These may seem foolish trifles to you, 
utterly absurd as a guide in business. 
course a man cannot hold a position on the 
strength of having decent manners. But 
they count a great deal in getting him his 
chance. And, other things being equal, it 
is the man we /ike who is ad- 
vanced later. In fact, he is 
often advanced even at the 
expense of a more capable man 
who is not liked by his em- 


ployer. 

his is not as unjust as it 

sounds. The man who wins 

his employer’s personal liking, 
e 


uppa that you are that gers his ai as ind a 
man. I think I can guarantee — « ve? « other man doesn't. e 
that if you win the liking of KNOW one executive," says Mr. Babson, “who employer probably does not 


the employer sitting behind his 
desk, you will get a trial if there 
is any possible opening for you. 
But it is the seemingly litde, 
insignificant things which are 

oing to make him like you, or 
fisi e you. 


FoR example, I know an 
employment manager who 
has certain tests that he tries 
on applicants. Before the job- 
seeker is shown in, this man 
raises a window curtain and 
seats himself so that the light 
shines into his eyes. While he 
is talking with the visitor, he 
shows that the light is annoy- 
ing him. He blinks his eyes 
uncomfortably, or shades them 
with his hands. 

Perhaps the young man no- 
tices it and says something like 
this: “That light is in your 
eyes, sir. May I lower the cur- 


If he does, the employment 
manager mentally checks him 
up as observing and courteous. 
But if the applicant is blandly 
unconscious and goes right on 
with his own affairs, the man- 
ager puts him down as self- 
centered and careless. 

He has another simple test: 
As if by accident, he drops a 
pencil, or paper, and watches 
what happens. If the young man lets him 
pick it up himself, it counts against the 
applicant. But if the young man does 
thes for him, it is a point in his favor. 

Why does this manager use tests like 
these? They don’t prove that the appli- 
cant can keep ks, or - understand 
machinery, or write a good letter. It is 
chiefly because they show qualities we 
like—thoughtfulness, courtesy, quick ob- 
servation. There is nothing in business, 
next to integrity and industry, that counts 
as much as manners do. Aid you must 
remember that with a stranger you cannot 
offhand prove your integrity, or your 
honesty; but you cannot escape showing 
your manners. 


has done two very amusing things in his effort 
to protect himself from a certain form of annoy- 


ance: 

“In his office there is a chair about three feet from 
his desk. When a visitor is shown in, he is invited by 
a gesture to be seated in this chair. He does so—and 
almost invariably tries to pull it closer to the desk. 
But, to his sometimes very evident perturbation, he 
discovers that it is immovable. It is screwed to the 
floor! The owner of that office—and if I should tell 
you his name, you would recognize it at once—has 
taken this means of protecting himself from the caller 
who hitches his chair up as close as he possibly can in 
the attempt to get on a confidential basis. 

“‘I don't like a man to try to sit in my lap!’ the 
owner of the immovable chair said to me, with a 
grimace of disgust. 

“There is a type of individual, a pretty common 
one, too, that doesn't understand the repugnance 
which very many persons have toward a physical 
nearness to other people. A great many men, when 
they go into an office, pull a chair close to the man 
at the desk, lean forward when they are talking, and 
tain? .perhaps tap him on the knee to emphasize their 
pone. If they are standing, they get hold of the 
apel of a man's coat, or put their hands on his arm. 
This sort of thing is irritating to a person. I once 
heard a man, who had stood it as lon 
burst out violently and exclaim: 

**Don't maul me! I don't like it!" 


one, Huntington would mentally label the 
man as extravagant, and careless about de- 
tails. If the man thriftily devoured a 
whole stalk before taking another, Hunt- 
ington put him down as economical and 
thorough. 

“I don’t know that I should go that far 
in my judgment," the general manager 
said to me, “but I do size up a man, to a 
certain extent, by his table manners. A 
man betrays himself every time he sits 
down to a meal. Perhaps it is because 
eating is the most primitive thing we do. 
At any rate, sit opposite a man at table, 
study him carefully, and you can give a 

guess as to the important traits of 
is character. You will find out whether 


g as he could, 


know there is any difference in 
their work. He thinks it is 
about the same in quality— 
and, as I said before, he takes 
what he instinctively wants. 
There is sound judgment in 
this, too. Where there is mu- 
tual liking and understanding 
there is harmony, and har- 
mony promotes efficiency. 


FEW years ago, John Hays 

Hammond came over from 
his summer home near Glouces- 
ter and talked to a boys' 
club in which I was interested. 
And I have never forgotten 
what he said to them. 

He told them that the great- 
est factor in getting a job was 
Courtesy. And that the most 
important help in obtaining 
promotion was Appreciation. 

No one will object seriously 
to the first of these statements. 
But you may think that the 
second is not true; or that it 
ought not to be true if it is. 

on't be too sure about 
that! Do you like to have ap- 
reciation? You certainly do. 
t is only human; and the big 
executive is just as human as 
anybody else. I have known 
many of them, and I cannot 
now recall a really big leader 
and director of men and affairs 
who was not a man of strong emotions, 
and who did not, in one way or another, 
show that he had them. These men are 


.practically never of the colorless type 


which does not feel deeply. 

If the man you have to deal with— 
whether you are his clerk or one of his 
department managers, whether you are 
trying to buy from him or sell to him, or 
are meeting him socially—has reached a 
position of power, you may be very sure 
that he is a man of strong feeling. He likes 
keenly, or he dislikes just as intensely. 

Pen d iid Ag ciue is no 
proof that he really is. His feelings are 
there, sometimes all the more jowertdl be- 
cause he tries to (Continued on page 154) 


'The Making of 
“Val” Pierce 


A story of the bitter experience 
of a rich man’s son 


By Conrad Richter 
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ALENTINE PIERCE, 
JUNIOR, braked his white 
roadster to a jerking stop at 
the oilspattered curb. Lighting 
a cigarette, he went unhurried- 
ly up the chiseled steps into the brick and 
mortar offices of the Valentine Pierce Ta- 
ble Company. He smiled to the blond 
arbiter of the switchboard, nodded to thin 
Kirke, his father’s secretary, and contin- 
ded cay into the private room be- 
ond. 

* Morning, Chancellor," he greeted with 
easy deference. “Beggs said you left a' 
subpena while I was still in donkey 
heaven.” 

The heavy figure at the bare desk 
turned in his silent swivel chair and re- 
garded the youth from ‘a |pair of sober 
eyes. 

“Val, I -gave you the courtesy of a 
month out of college to ask your dad for a 
job. Your time limit’s expired. Angus 
tells me he wants to break a new man in 
in the yard. Knowing me, he’s willing to 
take a chance on my son without putting 
him through the humiliation of finding 
out what he can’t do and doesn’t know. 
You’re hired.” He extended a chunky 
hand. “Good luck, and go to it.” 

Valentine Pierce, Junior, assumed an 
expression of regret. 

“Well, well! Awfully decent of you, 
Chancellor, to think of me. If I hadn't 
made other plans—” 

His father's jaw crunched massively* 
down on his narrow spreadaway collar. 
The son recognized the ominous symptom 
and grew slightly sobered. 

“Listen, Chancellor. We don't want to 
have any common argument about this. 
Let's talk it over sensibly. You've got a 
million and a half laid by—" 

“Not laid by—working,” informed his 
father testily. 

“My mistake," admitted the son. “The 
main thing is you’ve got the million and a 
half. You could retire to-morrow, not 
that I cherish any illusions of your doing 
it. I comprehend perfectly that you were 
brought up horny-handed, and the cal- 
luses on your hands would get lonesome 
without anything to do.” 

*"What—" 

“Just a minute! I don't criticize you 
one particle, Chancellor. Every man to 
his own pleasure, I say. Horny-handed 
work is yours. Go to it. But mine isn't. 
Eight hours a day in your respected office 
yard don't inspire me with a splinter of 
excitement. If I needed the money, I flat- 
ter myself I could work up enthusiasm by 
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keeping my mind concen- 
trated on the salary en- 
velope. But I don't need 
the money. You don't need 
it. Mother doesn't need it. 
Why plunge into an orgy 
of work, and sacrifice my 
tender hopes and ambitions 
and desires, my fond pleas- 
ures and—" 

"What the devil are 
they?" burst out his father. 

“T don't know yet," re- 
torted the youth modestly. 
“But they don't possibly 
include a yearning for time- 
clock labor. I might say 
they are inclined toward 
the honest, unassuming life 
of a rich man's son without 
the pretension that he has 
to work for a living. You 
don't see Stan Weimer skin- 
ning hides in his father's 
tannery, or Mart Larue 
wearing an eye shade in his 
governor's office. I don't 
mind coming down here and 
talking over mutual busi- 
ness matters for a couple of 
hours a day. But I'll be 
hanged, Chancellor, if I can swallow the 
old fogy humbug of working as though 
my mother were a washerwoman." 


H's father said nothing. He did not 
need to. His collar was creaking elo- 
quently under its added weight of jaw and 


swelling neck. 

“Fortunately,” continued the son, 
threatening subdi “Aunt Carolina blessed 
me with a hundred and seventy-one shares 
of this respected corporation. Your dis- 
tinguished friend, Judge White, tells me 
they're mine two weeks from Friday." 

"Your veneered wormy-chestnut cro- 
nies and lady friends with knotty reputa- 
tions are doubtless awaiting the day with 
keen anticipation," remarked Valentine 
Pierce, Senior, heavily. 

"[ wouldn't possibly be so unchival- 
rous, Chancellor—" 

“I have no compunctions in the mat- 
ter," assured his father grimly. “I had 
ya daily society looked up as a strictly 

usiness measure. I had the pleasure of 
finding that you've been letting a couple 
hundred feet of mahogany-maple hang 
around you, supposedly to drink to your 
health, Put as a matter of fact to spend 
your good money." He rose and started 
smolderingly across the floor. , “Thank 
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Val, standing passionately above 


the stranger straighten, stag- 
God, your dad came up out of black swamp 
muck that grows pin-oak knotty and sour- 
Bim cross-grained and white oak tougher 
than—" 

* Please, Chancellor," implored the son. 
“T remember the details perfectly: how 
you loaded your first car of bark for a 
mere dollar; when and how you cut your 
foot with the cruel ax and crawled a 
mile—" 

"Shut up!" abruptly bellowed his fath- 
er, whirling on him with the ponderous 
rapidity of a grizzly. “This show's over. 
I order you to report to Angus at once. 
Get me, son?" 

“Perfectly,” nodded the youth. “Have 
a cigarette?” For a moment he fancied a 
suppressed parental beam in his father’s 
eyes. Afterward he decided he had been 
mistaken, for when he looked again the 
eyes were contracted like bullets. "Sorry, 

hancellor," he said regretfully. “Give 
my love to Angus," and took his depar- 
ture. 


FRIDAY afternoon, Lou Baron called 
up from down-town. Lou was a 
breezy classmate, perpetually borrowing 
gas for his father’s ancient car; a ready 
diner at more fortunate friends’ expense. 
An erstwhile member of the college dance 
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and wig club, he trailed an accumulation 
of dramatic mimicries and aspired to be a 
movie star. 

To-day he announced that fortune had 
befallen him, and for the moment he had 
money itching to be dispensed. Would 
Val bring Rose of the Bon Ton, and join 
him and a fairy of his own at the Black 
Horse on the Lancaster Pike Tuesday 
night? Val accepted at once. A dinner by 
Lou promised rosily. 

His assumptions were not predestined 
to disillusionment. The evening’s dinner 
and dancing succeeded hilariously, despite 
the current laws of prohibition. Lou had 
brought some mysterious elixir in a bot- 
tle, which he poured into each served 
drink to give it a pre-prohibition flavor. 
He was especially generous with Val’s 

lasses, and by ten-thirty the latter had 
come too flushed and unsteady to con- 
tinue on the floor. 

About eleven, a lone arrival sat down 
at an adjoining table and began gazing 
offensively at Rose. Val saw red at once, 
but managed to keep within restraint by 
having the girl exchange chairs with him, 
which turned her back to the noxious table. 
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The stranger smiled in derisive amuse- 
ment, and had his waiter change him to a 
table that permitted renewed view of the 
girl’s face. Here he continued to stare im- 
pudently, his big, handsome bulk lounging 
easily in his chair. Twice he laughed inso- 
lently at Val’s palpable fury; and the lat- 
ter’s passion was at white heat when Rose 
returned a glance and the stranger came 
sauntering over to ask brazenly for a 
dance. 


“Lord, what a bounder!” sputtered Lou. 


“PLL break his fresh neck!" declared 
Val, half pushing back his chair. 
“Not your fists, Val!" warned Lou. 
"He's too husky. Here's something bet- 
ter." Under the cover of the table Val 
felt the touch of an object hard and cold. 
His fingers convulsed about it hotly. 
“Won’t your jealous friend let you 
dance?” jeered the stranger to Rose. The 
girl turned her head, half haughtily, half 
coyly. The man laughed again, a short 
incendiary laugh. Then he glanced con- 
temptuously at the youth and, gently 
squeezing the girl’s shoulder, bent his head 
to whisper in her ear. 
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“Hanged if I’d stand that!" incited 
Lou. “Give him blazes, Val! I'll stand 
by—" The final word or words were 
blotted out by the sharp report of a 
thirty-two caliber revolver. Val, standing 
passionately above his cane chair, saw the 
stranger straighten, stagger, reel and drop. 
He continued to stare stupidly as the 
room grew into an uproar. Rose screamed 
and rushed away as from a madman. 
Lou, after a scared gasp, bent down and 
tried to raise the stricken stranger to a sit- 
ting posture. Each time the silent form 
insisted upon crumpling back to the floor 
with a limpness that sickened Val's senses. 
The flush had left his face. It felt 
curiously cold. His [nostrils flinched 
from the pungent smoke of powder. 
He glanced dazedly at the ring of 
well-dressed men and women so sud- 
denly transformed from lighthearted 
merrymakers to mutes with appalled 
eyes and white faces. 

“Stone dead, Val!" 
gasped Lou from his 
knees beside the man 
on the floor. The next 
moment he had hasti- 
ly risen, caught Val by 
the arm and, wieldin 
the revolver wrenche 
from the other’s hand 
hurried him out 
through the unresist- 
ing crowd to the bevy 
of parked machines. 

“Not yours, Val!” 
he chattered. “Ev- 
erybody knows it. 
Take the machine of 
thefellowyou plugged. 
Over here somewhere. 
I was at the window 
with Sylvia when he 
came. Here she is. 
I'll drive ker if she’s 
got selective gears. 
All right. » Crawl 
down on the floor in 
the back. Wait! 
Help me get this self- 
starter started. All 


right. Get back. 
Keep low for Pete's 
sake!" The engine 


had broken into a roar. Backing violently 
around a green sedan, they went shooting 
out into the pike. 

It was fifteen or twenty minutes later 
when the car stopped. Val, lifting his head 
from the rug of the tonneau, found above 
him the green leaves of an apple tree. 
They were still in the country. 

“Listen, Val," said Lou hurriedly, turn- 
ing from the front seat. “I’ve been dop- 
ing this thing out. We can't go back to 
town. Every cop will be looking for you.” 

"Lou!" begged Val wretchedly. “I 
didn’t want to kill him!” 

“Too late now, man, to talk about 
that!” declared Lou. “The thing is to get 
away before they hang you—if you can. 
If they catch me, it’ll probably mean ten 
nee as an accomplice. But I'm going to 

elp you out as Í promised. A minute 
ago I thought of a place in Dauphin Coun- 
ty. Just the spot for you. Nothing but 
godforsaken rocks and trees and moun- 
tains lined up one beside the other. I was 
up trout fishing with Joe Crisman over 
Easter vacation. Saw a fellow cutting 
timber, who said he couldn't get enough 
help. It's ten miles to a saloon and four- 
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teen to an ice-cream parlor. Get down! 
Here comes somebody s lights. I'm going 
to try to get you up there to-night.’ 

For an hour Val lay on his back on the 
bottom of the car, his head thumping 
from rock, rut and gutter, his calves jolt- 
ing on the slanted tonneau cushions. He 
heard nothing above the roar of the car, 
saw nothing but a continually dark sky 
and an occasional flashing tree, smelled only 
a blend of leather, varnish, rubber, rug 
dust and occasionally a whiff of Lou’s cig- 
arette. His back grew maniacal with 
aches and cramp.. Bis shoulders seemed 
caked with rheumatism. 

Suddenly he heard Lou give a sharp 
exclamation. He opened his eyes. The 
illuminated branches of trees above the 
car told him they were passing through a 
city or good sized town. The tires were 
purring softly as on asphalt. Gradually 
the car came to a stop. 

“Hello!” he heard Lou say nervously. 
“What’s the matter?” 

Hugging the floor he heard no reply for 
a moment, then felt the heave of a heavy 
foot on the running board. 

“Sorry, but I’ll have to get your name.” 

* James Barth,” fabricated Lou smooth- 
ly. "What's the idea?" 

“Where are you going?” 

“Up the country, fishing." 

"Sorry to be personal, Tur that mus- 
tache—excuse me. . .. Seems to be genu- 
ine all right. Sorry to have annoyed you, 
but we’ve got orders to look for a smooth- 
faced. young gunman in a machine. Mur- 
dered a man in cold blood down near the 
city to-night. If you happen to see a bird 
of that description, call me up, will you? 
City hall. Ask for Jaden: We'll take 
care of the charges. Reward of five thou- 
sand out.” , 

“Sure thing,” answered Lou nervously. 
“Have a cigar. Hope you get that coin.” 

The engine spun, and the car leaped 
forward. Some minutes later, Lou turned 
his head soberly. “He must have been 
blind not to see you.” Val didn’t answer. 
His senses were stunned with the realiza- 
tion that there was five thousand dollars 
reward on his head. In vivid sequence he 
saw himself in a cell—his name and pic- 
ture on the front page of the “Journal,” 
his stand in the crowded courtroom, his 
mother crying down below, the judge’s 
impartial black frock, the unperturbed, 
placid jurors, the foreman rising to deliver 
a verdict....Feverishly he forced his 
eyes apart, pushed up on one elbow and 
tried to blot out the mental scenes with 
the actuality of passing country. 


OME hours later, at Lou’s direction he’ 


rose painfully to a sitting position and 
looked about. te was dawn in an unfa- 
miliar forest valley. No human habita- 
tion was in sight. To the right towered a 
level bulk of mountain, to the left another. 
Stiff in shoulders and knees, he clambered 
down to the ground, which appeared to 
be red and sandy. 

“Can’t let you go that way!” declared 
Lou positively. “Tear off that collar and 
tie, and come along till I fix you up pre- 
sentably.” 

When twenty minutes later they came 
back from the stream, Val felt complete 
physical confusion added to mental chaos. 

is suit was torn and stained, caked with 
mud and dust. So were his shoes and hat. 
His collar and tie, with his collar buttons 
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and links, had been stuffed into the soft 
cavity of a brown stump. The letters in 
his pocket had been burned. His sleeves 
were rolled up, and hands, face, arms and 
neck had been stained with juice from for- 
est leaves and rubbed with dust. 


"U'"'Your road's down here by that 


bridge," directed Lou. “It’s too rough for 
a machine. Follow through the gap till 
you come to a sawmill. See that you tell 
a likely story. Might call yourself Jim 
Barth. Then I'll know how to write you." 

“Lou,” begged Val tremulously, “if you 
should see my father—” 

“No danger,” assured Lou, jumping 
into the machine and slamming the door. 
“T’ve got troubles of my own getting this 
machine to another neck of the woods. 
If they ever find it up in this part of the 
country, they won’t stop till they get their 
claws on you.” With a jerk he drew in 
his gears and shot away. 

Val watched him out of sight. Then 
with a start he hurried down to the con- 
necting road. It was a homely mountain 
product, narrow, sandy, jutting forth 
with immovable rocks, and lined with a 
pair of deep canyon-like ruts. But he 
took it gratefully. 

As he went along the sun came up sal- 
mon-red, reflected in a million leaf drops, 
sparkling on endless spider webs strung 
like white nets on twinberry, wintergreen 
and cinquefoil. Below the road zigzagged 
an ice-cold mountain stream, clear as 
glass, musically slopping over glistening 
rocks, moving indolently through fern- 
bordered trout pools, fending a cool, damp 
tang to the air. 

he farther he penetrated into the gap, 
the racier became each breath, tinctured 


‘with hemlock and pine, with blossoming 


elder thickets, with myriads of faintly fra- 
grant wet leaves and disintegrating forest 
mold. When he reached the little valley 
beyond, he halted hungrily. Two or three 
slab buildings dominated the cuttings. 
Near by stood a silent sawmill of the por- 
table type, with its inseparable pile of saw- 
dust, neatly layered tiers of railroad ties 
and lumber, and a pile of jumbled slabs. 


THE strong wine fragrance of green 
lumber, chestnut predominating, came 
to his nostrils, blended with the pungency 
of burning pine and the inimitable aroma 
of coffee and bacon. A tanager stopped 
its robin-like carol from a standing hollow 
white oak and dropped like a burning coal 
to a dogwood twig the level of Val’s head, 
from which it alternately inspected him 
and displayed its incomparable coat of red 
and black. Val shuddered slightly as he 
watched it, feeling the inexorable analogy 
between the bird’s vivid scarlet and his 
own crimson stain. 

He passed on, approached the center 
building, from which blue smoke filed, 
knocked on the open door and asked to 
boss. A common-looking work- 
man in disillusioning faded blue shirt and 
overalls and high-topped shoes presented 
himself in the doorway. 

“Job?” he ruminated. “Come in and 
get some eats. What can you do?” 

“Not very much,” admitted Val. “But 
I’m game to learn. The last job I had was 
running an automobile.” 

“Shofer for a rich man?” 

“You might call it that,” said Val. 

"Well-—Barney here's been bellyaching 
for a buddy since he come. He can break 


you in. Jake, quit your gawking at the 
young fellow and give him some beans 
and coffee." He türned to the youth in 
crude apology. “The flitch's all, but 
there's more where it came from. Charley, 
what the devil are you sticking around 
here for? You ought to be half way down 
to Murray Siding by this time." 

“Oh, go hang yourself Bill," said Charley 
affably, and strolled leisurely out in the 
direction of the stable. 


NoT daring to arouse suspicion by con- 
fessing that he had not slept the night 
before, Val accompanied Barney up the 
soft skidway to the standing timber. His 
hand wavered on the polished handle of 
the crosscut saw, but the first tree, a rock 
oak, driving to the ground, imparted a re- 
acting sense of human power that strength- 
ened the spirit. 

Physically, he felt in purgatory. He 
erspired weakly, the midges and forests 
ies tormented his hot, moist face, and 

the food he had bolted at breakfast did 
not want to stay down. After a time, the 
palm of each hand began to exhibit a row 
of bluish water blisters, which finally 
burst and thenceforth burned, shrinking 
like open flesh from ax and saw handles. 

By the end of the week, however, he 
had somewhat hardened. He was at least 
physically able to note the valley’s eve- 
ning hush as he came stumbling back to the 
bunk-house a step or two behind Barney, 
bitterly anathematizing himself for the 
mental shadow that prevented normal 
enjoyment. At this hour the valley seemed 
like a child down on its knees in prayer. 
The only sounds were the ceaseless mono- 
logue o the red-eyed vireo, the wild, elu- 
sive tinkle of the stream on the rocks, and 
the occasional rumble of a prop wagon re- 
turning through the gap from urray 
Siding. 

A month passed, and he had learned to 
move a saw without wasted effort, to 
place the blade of his double-bitted ax in 
accordance with his vision, to be forget- 
fully tolerant of the midges and mosqui- 
toes, to judge the fall of a stick of timber, 
to know the cough of the red squirrel from 
the bark of the gray; to name the swishing 
song of the high-perched indigo bunting, 
the mourn of the turtle dove, the forebod- 
ing of the black-billed cuckoo; to discrim- 
inate by taste and sight between birch and 
T bush; to distinguish rock oak from 
chestnut and red oak, white oak from sour 
gum, pignut from ash; to answer in kind 
the rough badinage of the other members 
of the crew; to fall into sound sleep with 
whip-poor-wills racing oratorically out- 
side the window. 

here were moments aplenty of dis- 
taste and rebellion, but a visualization 
of waiting prison masonry never failed to 
minimize his grievances. He felt like a 
student who, having done a forbidden les- 
son in the back of the book, turns front to 
find rudimentary tasks that had looked 
difficult before, now seem comparatively 
simple. A few moments’ reflection found 
him invariably tractable, eagerly willin 
to pay the price of midges, aches an 
sweat, for the boon of remaining free in 
this sequestered forest valley. 

By the time October dispersed the mos- 
quitoes, softened the sunlight, painted the 
mountains red and gold and impregnated 
the air with the tang of cold mornings, 


Val had let go into the tenor of Beaver 
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The sandy-haired giant had taken an immediate fancy to the comforts of home. Daily, 
at nine and three, Mol brought a ‘“‘piece’’ of apple-butter sandwiches and hot coffee 


Valley existence. He could not let go 
wholly, for there were nights when he 
tossed with recurrences of the past, and 
days when he could not unseat the feeling 
that officers were closing in on him. 
Twice the unannounced arrival of tie in- 
spectors from the railroad company sent 
him into a state of panic, and once a state 
forester in brown flannels and puttees, 
riding in from the state land on Black 
Mountain, had actually put him to tem- 
porary flight. 

Then, one Saturday afternoon, working 
in a strip of hemlock by the seasonally de- 


pleted stream, he became indefinably 
conscious of someone watching him. 
Mechanically he continued lopping with- 
ered branches, trying to gain some sense 
of direction. As he persisted, the fringe 
of hair above his ears seemed to stand 
toward an invisible magnet on Black 
Mountain. His eyes scoured the steep 
slope, but he could distinguish nothing, 
except a long familiar gray rock promi- 
nent amid the mass of green, and a trio of 
ny buzzards sailing silently up in the 

ue. 

He was about to force himself back to 


work when, for the fraction of a second, a 
flash of light flicked his eyes. It was as if 
a small mirror on Black Mountain had re- 
flected the sun across his face. Scarcely 
breathing, he realized that the lenses of a 
field glass might have done it. Unsteadily 
he studied the spot from which the flash 
had come, the foot of a lone pitch pine 
whose darker green foliage stood out per- 
ceptibly from the preponderance of hard- 
wood. 

“Barney,” he asked, trying to remain 
calm. “Can you see anything under that 
yellow pine over (Continued on page 198) 


Only 26—But on the Stage 


21 Years 


Some of the things I have experienced and learned 


By Fay Bainter 


AM twenty-six years old. Especially the ladies and gentlemen of that stock ingénue róles for three years with stock 
to people who are not of the stage, company truly raised me a pet. They saw companies in Seattle and Portland. Now 


that may not seem an 


age when one to it that I never lacked such tangible it was that I began to dream of New York. 


becomes exactly decrepit. It may evidences of their affection as fruit, cake, Doubtless you know that it is the ambi- 


not seem that a success 


ally gained and candy. Then, even before I was four- tion of every stage person who has any 


when you still are in your twenties could teen, I came to love the theatre, and to ambition at all, to make a success and 
ave been very long delayed. But I have dream of a great stage career. You see, acquire a following on Broadway. At 


been on the stage for 
twenty-one years. Exactly. 
I began at the fairly cay 
age of five. 

It was out in Los Angeles, 
California, where I was born. 
I had taken part in pageants 
and other amateur enter- 
tainments People hailed 
me as an infant prodigy. 
My father was ever a man 
of dreams, a dreamer of 
dreams that never came 
true, of inventions that 
never became practicable. 
Out there in California, in 
a sanitarium, he still is 
dreaming—happily, thank 
God!—of such things as 
apes motion. So, while 

was only five, it became 
necessary for me to help pay 
for my food and clothes. 

that, together with 

what I had done in amateur 
erformances, explains why 
went—or rather was taken 
—on the professional stage. 

Hardly can I remember a 
time when I was not on the 
stage. at I remember 
chiefly about my first stage 
work was that I hada lovely 
doll, which I was permitted 
to carry to the theatre, and 
that my mother always ac- 
companied me. It was a 
dark theatre, where strange 
people rehearsed. A man 
and a woman told me just 
what I was to do. The 
woman was Nance O'Neil. 
She was playing a series of 
special engagements with 
‘he Morosco Stock Compa- 
ny, and the play that was 
being rehearsed was one of 
her great successes, “The 
Jewess.” 

I was with that Los An- 
geles stock company for 
nine years, or until ] grew 
too tall for children's parts. 
There is nothing particu- 


You Don't Have to be an 
Actor to Take This Tip 
from Mrs. Fiske 


ISS BAINTER says she owes a 

lot to that great actress, Mrs. 

Fiske, in whose company she 
played for a time. Here is a part of 
what she says about Mrs.’ Fiske: 


What Mrs. Fiske’s advice amounted to was 
this: “Do not try to rise to sotme higher 
before you are ready for it. Be satisfied where you 
are, for the time being. Wherever you are, make the 


most of it, get all you can out of 1t; for that is the . 


sure way to make yourself ready for something 
better. As a matter of fact, you have no right to 
aspire to anything better unless you are doing the 
best you can where you are. However, you must 
picture to yourself every day that you already are 
what you want to be, and where you want to be, 
and key yourself up accordingly. Do this, and every 
day you almost automatically will do your very 
best, and give of your very best. You will acquire 
the habit of s successful every day, and in 
everything you do." 

This was the lesson I learned from Mrs, Fiske. 
And it was wonderful what a new world opened for 
me as I ceased to dream of how big I was going to 
be in the future, and got right down to the busi- 
ness of doing my job every day, of throwing my- 
self into my day’s work with a spirit that rose 
superior to all the limitations and drawbacks I 
might encounter. Is it not always true that what 
you have, and where you are, is of little or no im- 
portance as compared with your disposition to go 
as far as you can with what you have and where 
you are? 


seventeen I thought I wasa 
woman. My salary had been 
getting larger, and I had 

een able to save up three 
or four hundred dollars, 

There came the day when 
I gave the manager notice 
that I was through with 
being a stock ingénue. I 
bought what seemed like 
several feet of railway ticket, 
and by virtue of it landed 
in New York. My mother 
could not afford to take that 
journey of three thousand 
miles with me. I was all 
alone. 

I was practical enough to 
know that I must take good 
care of what money I had 
left. I rented a cheap room 
in a lodging-house in one of 
the West Forty streets, a 
house and a neighborhood 
frequented by the lesser 
theatrical people. 

From one manager’s office 
to another I traveled, al- 
ways to be absolutely ig- 
nored. I could not get a 
suspicion of a hearing. It 
hardly was any wonder. I 
thought I was a woman, but 
I was only a girl at the 
awkward age of seventeen. 
So far from being a stage 
beauty I was not, I am 
sure, even ordinarily at- 
tractive. For one thing, I 
did not have the clothes for 
New York. And from bein 
turned away again ad 
again, I became so dis- 
cake neas and frightened 
that I suppose my very a 
peatanee invit a 
t became so that as soon 
as I asked for work I was 
ready to run. It is easy in a 
cynical spirit to say that 
people.turn a cold shoulder 
to those who are down; but 
I presume that what em- 
ployers of all kinds are look- 


larly painful about my recollections of I must have inherited a tendency to ing for are those that can help them, and 
this period of my life. It never occurred to dream. Only in my case it was deeply so it is perfectly natural for them to turn 
me that mine was a hard lot. From the impressed on me that I must be practical; from you when you look as if you needed 
beginning, I accepted it as perfectly that, above all, I must make pare the pap: 

natural that I must work or starve. And After leaving Los Angeles, I played I had weeks of (Continued on page 223) 
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Photograph by White Studio 


Fay Bainter 


THOUGH only twenty-six years old, she has been on 
the stage for twenty-one years. As the fascinating 
Chinese heroine of ‘‘East is West,” the play that has 
run for more than a year continuously on Broadway, 
she suddenly: has come into fame. Some persons of 
the theatrical world are now looking to see this Cali- 


fornia girl become a second Maude Adams. Behind 
this success of hers is a remarkable story of many 
bitter years of struggle. Few actresses—certainly 
none of her age—have come to the front so well quali- 
fied by experience to go on progressing in their pro- 
fession as has Fay Bainter. 


Photograph by Pirie MacDonald, N. Y. 


William B. Joyce 


BEGINNING work at the age of five, as a newsboy 
on the streets of Grand Rapids, Michigan, Mr. Joyce 
has come up the business ladder round by round until 
to-day he is president of the National Surety Company, 
the largest concern of its kind in the world. In the 
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article on the opposite page, Mr. Joyce tells what a 
great bonding company finds out about human na- 
ture. His article makes interesting reading, and it 
also contains tips of great value to the rest of us. 
Some of the things he reports will surprise you. 


A Great Expert 
In Telling Who Can Be Trusted - 


The personal story of William B. Joyce—one 
of the biggest surety men in the world 


IFTEEN years ago a New York 

surety company woke from a 

financial nightmare to find itself 

on the point of toppling into 

bankruptcy. Its:direct and con- 
tingent obligations were between five and 
six million dollars. Its net assets, even 
**on paper,” could be stretched to a total 
of only $686,000—about one tenth of its 
liabilities. By every rule of the game, a 
new disaster was impending in a field al- 
ready white with the tombstones of de- 
ceased companies. 

In the midst of the panic, a young officer 
came to his father, the most influential 
director. 

“Only one man in the world can save 
us," he announced. 

* Who is that?" asked his father. 

* William B. Joyce." 

As Northwestern agent for the com- 
pany, Joyce—one-time newsboy on the 
streets of. Grand Rapids—had clinched 
the title of the greatest surety salesman 
in America. Entering the field when the 
business of bonding men was new, he had 
cultivated his territory with such energy 
and imagination that he was then making 
between thirty and forty thousand dollars 
a year in commissions. 

To Joyce, of St. Paul, came the call to 
leave his lucrative agency and become 
president of the National Surety Com- 
pany at a salary of only ten thousand dol- 


By Merle Crowell 


lars a year. It was a perilous gamble. 
For a moment he hesitated. Then there 
flashed before him the thought of hun- 
dreds of personal friends who had given 
him their business. 

“T can’t look them in the face,” he told 
himself, “if the company I have repre- 
sented—which they have trusted because 
of me—goes to the wall, and they lose not 
only their claims but their paid-in pre- 
miums. 


Se WER took the next train for New 
or! 


There followed one of the most splendid 
ancial fights ever staged. By sheer 
personal force, by the imagination of 
salesmanship, by a driving enthusiasm 
that swept everything before it, Joyce set 
the tottering institution solidly on its feet 
within a few years. In kr is he wiped 
out not only the original obligations but 
several million dollars more that had piled 
up as the result of old and unwise risks. 
o-day he heads the largest and financial- 
ly the strongest surety company in the 
world, with a capital of $5,000,000 and a 
surplus of $5,500,000, ‘The increase in 
business alone, for 1919, was twice the 
total business of the company when he 
took hold of it in 1904. 
“I have never had a discouraged 
moment in my life," Joyceonce remarked. 
This statement seems peculiarly to fit 


the man with whom I talked one Sunday 
morning recently, as we sat in his New 
York apartment, through the wet win- 
dows of which one could see the trees in 
Manhattan Park slowly turning to silver 
at the touch of winter sleet. 

I Have never met a man who scanned to 
personify power more positively than 
does William B. Joyce. He is charged 
with a perfectly controlled nervous force 
—from his iron-gray hair, his blue eyes, 
his close-cropped mustache and his 
strong chin, down to the hands that drive 
through the air in pistonlike strokes to 
emphasize some point. His convictions 
are positive, too. One that seemed to jut 
out above all others was his belief that the 
normal human being, willing to pay the 
price, is as sure to seize success as he is to 
see the sun rise. Born in poverty, a news- 
boy at the age of five, a bell boy at ten, 
and a telegraph messenger boy at twelve, 
he has climbed steadily to the heights by 
the light of that conviction. 

On this winter Sunday we were dis- 
cussing the powers of men, the paths b 
which they reach the rewards to which 
they have dedicated their lives, when he 
said, suddenly: 

“Why, it's as plain as the noonday sun! 
Even as a bo haw it. There I was—a 
struggling little shaver—with no powerful 
friends, no rich relatives, no pull, and no 
prospect of one. (Continued on page 208) 


Human Beings Who Are Good Risks— 


and Poor Ones 


By William B. Joyce 


President of the National Surety Company, New York 


E DEAL in character, and 

any man who is interested 

in human beings will find 

the surety business a fasci- 

nating field. In order to 
write fidelity bonds successfully one must 
know how all kinds of people will react 
under given sets of circumstances, just 
as the laboratory expert knows what will 
happen when he puts two chemicals into 
a test tube. Guesswork will not do at all. 
Many Me companies tried it in the 
early days. Their obituaries decorate the 
bound volumes of trade reports. 


. naturally honest. In the last thi 


The surety man soon finds out that 
nearly all normal human beings are 
ears 
the company of which I am the head has 
bonded at least seven million men and 
women—rich and poor, young and old, 
natives and foreigners, church members 
and atheists. Not more than one per cent 
went wrong, and I suppose that hardly 
1,000 persons altogether out of over 70,- 
ooo defaulters set out with the, deliberate 
and premeditated intention to steal and 
ultimately keep their employers money. 

Defaulters are usually the victims of 


circumstances. Sudden temptation over- 
powers them, or the slow sapping of hard- 
ship, poverty, or discontent, breaks down 
their moral resistance, especially durin 
the character-forming period of youth. 
surprisingly large percentage of em- 
bezzlers, however, seem to lack a moral 
sense of right and wrong—just as some 
persons are color blind. They do not steal; 
they "borrow." This type ts particularly 
prevalent among the young. 

It is difficult to seas on human 
nature. As soon as you get everyone 
nicely labeled and put on the proper shelf 
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88 
of the cabinet, some fellow out in Chicago 
or Medicine Hat off on a tangent and 


violates all the rules. Yet, day in and day 
out, a surety company builds up a certain 
“law of averages” covering the resista- 
bility to temptation of people of various 
races, ages, occupations, tempers and 
tendencies. 

A happily married man, for instance, is 
a better risk than a bachelor. I would say 
the chances were six to one in his favor. 
Yet some of the largest and most deliber- 
ately calculated embezzlements on record 
have been committed by married men, 
with happy homes, children, social posi- 
tion, church standing, and apparently 
everything in the world to live be 

Newcomers in the surety business have 
lots of things to learn about human 
nature. I remember discussing a certain 
prospect with a young salesman of our 
company. 

* We can't bond that man," he broke 
in suddenly. "He's a crank.” 

I couldn't help smiling as I answered: 

“When you've been in this business, 
my boy, as long as I have, you'll know 
that ‘cranks’ are never dishonest. It’s 
usually the smooth, suave, hail-and-well- 
met fellow who causes our losses. The 
eccentric person who wears weird clothing, 
or has weird ideas, and isn't afraid to 
express them, could be trusted with the 
queen's jewels. There's no camoufla 
about him. You know right where he 
stands." 

There's the same sort of psychology 
back of the fact that a very profane man 
is almost never a defaulter. He may 
shock our sensibilities, but he won't often 
bother our bank account. All his protests 
against life evaporate in language. They 
do not. sour down inside him.  : 

Jumping to the other extreme, the big, 
fat, good-natured man can almost always 
be trusted. He isn't corroded by worry 
and dissatisfaction—two very common 
causes of defalcations. 

Foreigners, as a rule, have a weaker 
sense of moral obligation than the native 
American. Yet the best risks in the whole 
wide world are the Chinese. 

Among the European peoples I believe 
the Hollanders rate highest in integrity. 
They are very frugal and inclined to be 
phlegmatic—to think before they act. The 
excitable Latin races yield to temptation 
much more readily, but their embez- 
zlements are more likely to be petty. 
When the deliberate Hollander or Krewe 
Saxon decides to steal, he is likely to take 
“lock, stock and barrel." 

People of the Northern races, by and 
large, are less prone to purloin than those 
of the Southern races, but they sometimes 
default heavily when they do step over 
the line. The same parallel may be 
drawn between young folk and those of 
maturer years. Youth falls more readily, 
but age is likely to fall far harder. 

The “remittance man,” whether he 
comes from London, Berlin, Hongkong, or 
Buenos Aires, is a poor one to bond. 


EWSPAPERS often make a nine-day 

wonder of the fact that some insti- 
tution has been wrecked by a “trusted 
employee.” Did you ever stop to think 
that only a trusted employee is in a posi- 
tion to wreck an institution? No sane man 
will give a suspected employee a chance 
to embezzle. 


The American Magazine 
One of the biggest obstacles surety 


companies had to overcome in the any 
days was the reluctance of firms to “chec 
up” on assistants in whom they had come 
to have perfect confidence. Back of most 
big defalca doni you will find that sur- 
prising latitude, amounting to culpable 
negligence, has iven to some time- 
tried subordinate. e recent million- 
dollar loss was made possible because an 
old employee had been practically given 
carte blanche in making out company 
checks. 

Employees of to-day are future em- 
ployers. i 

o the head of any firm I would say: 
*Guide and guard your employees with 
great care. n't allow them to be un- 
necessarily subjected to temptation—par- 
ticularly the younger ones. Trust them, 
but check them up often. Audit their ac- 
une frequently, but at irregular inter- 
vals. 

The best risk, after all, is the man most 
closely watched. We have to pay hun- 
dreds of losses because the employer has 
been culpably negligent in failing to 
adopt an up-to-date accounting system. 
Some employers feel so guilty that they 
will not ask us to pay losses. 

Whenever possible, office procedure 
should be so arranged that no single in- 
dividual will be able to effect a large em- 
bezzlement without collusion. Little 
banks are more dangerous risks than large 
ones, because in many of the small, rural 
institutions one man acts as cashier, book- 
keeper, and office manager, with no re- 
straint or supervision whatever. 

Not one embezzler in twenty believes 
in his heart that he is “dishonest.” 
Usually, he has merely “borrowed” a 
little money to help his mother, sister or 
friend; to settle a debt; to speculate in the 
market, or meet some other sudden out- 
side pressure. If his first attempt passes 
without detection, the second and third 
come much more easily. 


OME people have strange ideas about 

honesty. Men who would shrink in 
horror from a chance to steal a thousand 
dollars will steal office postage stamps for 
private correspondence, or list a few 
imaginary items on their expense ac- 
counts. 

Moral standards seem particularly 
prone to wobble where a public service 
Corporation is concerned. Hundreds of 
sober and respected citizens will deliber- 
ately overlook the failure of a street car 
conductor to collect a fare, or they will 
pocket the nickel that the telephone slot 
machine sometimes lets drop accidentally. 

Officials who handle funds for munici- 
palities and counties, particularly in the 
rural districts, often have odd and amus- 
ing ideas about financial responsibility. 
The head of an important department in 
this company was once called on to ex- 
amine the finances of a certain small city. 
He found a treasury shortage of twenty- 
two thousand dollars. . . . Dishonesty? 
The treasurer was indignant at the mere 
hint. As a “good fellow," he had simply 
advanced salaries—often for months 
ahead—to improvident office holders. 
Since he was a wealthy man, this treasurer 
gave his check for the amount of shortage 
after the seriousness of the situation had 
been impressed upon him. A few months 
later he gave up his office exactly ten 


thousand dollars 
went into it. 

A county treasurer in one of the 
Southern states had been in office for 
twenty-seven years when a general bond- 
ing of officials necessitated an examina- 
tion of his accounts. His books made u 
in simplicity what they lacked in method. 
The entries for each year were as follows: 
The amount charged. up against him to 
collect, minus what he had paid out during 
the yan minus the cash in the bank, 
equaled the uncollected balance. A few 
strokes of the pen and his year’s book- 
keeping was done! 

is own salary he had seldom bothered 
to draw, as he had a good income outside. 
After working for weeks over scattered 
receipts and other “scraps of paper," the 
examiner made a most extraordinary dis- 
covery. Far from a shortage, it turned out 
that the county owed the treasurer $30,000. 

As a result of this investigation, the 
treasurer made the county a present of 
the $30,000, on condition that a modem 
accounting system be established and a 
bookkeeper furnished him to handle the 
office properly. 


"THE daily press finds frequent and great 
sensations in the fact that some church 
member of high standing has become an 
embezzler. These defaults usually occur 
because of the employer's tendency to 
trust implicitly a man of spotless reputa- 
tion and religious standing. Extraordi- 
nary opportunities for taking money thus 
arise—and human nature sometimes suc- 
cumbs to the temptation. 

I can remember no stranger case of this 
sort than that of a general agent for one 
of the large life insurance companies, who 
succeeded in appropriating $60,000 in a 

riod of ten years. Thirty thousand dol- 

ars of this amount he gave to a prosperous 
church of which he was the leading 
"Gon of the principal citizens of good 

e of the principal citizens of a - 
sized city, blessed with a beautiful home, 
a wife, and three charming children, this 
man would have seemed a perfect surety 
risk. His downfall really resulted from 
religious ambitions. Through his large 
donations to the church, he had gained 2 
high place in his denominational con- 
ference. . . . Influential friends: made good 
the amount of the shortage and the story 
never was published. 

Extravagance was the road to ruin in 
a somewhat similar case. Just after he 
had returned from his honeymoon and 
settled down in a newly furnished home, 
the cashier of an Eastern institution 
learned that his books were to be checked 
by an outside auditor. He fled the city, 
not only with several thousand dollars of 
the firm's money but with all the funds of 
the Sunday school of which he was treas- 
urer. He was arrested almost immediately 
and is now in the penitentiary. 

There is a prevalent impression that 
surety companies will refuse to bond any 
man who has been guilty of a previous 
peculation. This is not wholly true. One 
important factor is whether the man is 
really penitent and whether he freely con- 
fesses the facts of his past "errors." We 
always insist, however, that the employer 
be told, too, and that he manifests lis en- 
tire willingness to take the man on. ` 

On one occasion I was asked to bond a 
man who looked (Continued on page 215) 


poorer than when he 


“You're fired, Mr. Quest. You're through. I'll cancel that Pinkham contract if I have to stand suit for it ” 


Martin Quest and Wife— 
Purchasing Agents 


A story showing that you can't beat the right kind of a pair 


By Wilbur Hall 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. F. UNDERWOOD 


ARTHA QUEST believed in 
Martin Quest more than 
Martin believed in himself. 
But what saved the situation 
was that Martin believed in 
Martha with his whole heart. 
“Tf you say I’m going to be a great man, 
Marty," he would remark, “then I am 
going to be a great man." 


“You are a great man," Martha cor- 
rected, biting a thread on a very little 
garment and holding it up to see, smil- 
ingly, how it woul look when all the 
edging was on. "You must remember 
that you’re only twenty-seven; you don’t 
expect to be president of Western Con- 
solidated Creameries at twenty-eight, I 
hope.” 


“Not exactly,” Martin laughed. ‘‘ Well, 
do we buy that ten thousand yards of 
burlap?” 

It was a game they played, a game of 
buying for the company, where Martin 
was chief clerk in the purchasing agent’s 
office, with hopes of being somethin 
more some day. Martha had civenced 
the game. It consisted of studying mar- 
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kets and the require- 
ments of the company, 
playing at buying goods 
that were or that would 
be needed, noting the 
prices at which they 
"bought," and then, six 
months later, setting 
down the state of the 
market at that time, and 
thus being enabled to 
estimate how much their 
"purchases" had saved 
—or lost. And it had 
grown to be a fascinat- 
ing game, as well as one 
that was at least not 
lessening Martin's touch 
with the affairs of his 
company and particu- 
larly of his department. 
That explains what Mar- 
tin meant about ten thou- 
sand yards of burlap. 


MARTHA put down 
the tiny garment, 
at the question, and 
frowned. The frown 
wasn't very impressive, 
because a frown, to be im- 
pressive, needs deep lines 
on a face heavy with im- 
portance and responsi- 
bilities. Martha's pink 
cheeks, high white fore- 
head, and cupid's-bow 
mouth simply would not 
lend themselves to deep 
lines nor looks of heavy 
responsibility. Never- 
theless, it was quite a 
frown, for Martha. 

*' [ doubt it," she said. 
“The Government Re- 
port you brought home 
on burlap—” 

“We haven't had time 
to read that yet.” 

‘“T took time. I didn't 
understand all of it; but 
it seems to mean that the 
burlap market is con- 
trolled by a lot of brok- 
ers and speculators in 
India, and they juggle 
the prices to suit them- 
selves. When they over- 
load, the market goes 
down bang—like that!" 

“Tve heard that. The 
law of supply and de- 
mand doesn't control 
burlap prices." 

“ Besides, you said the 
other night that there 
must be a big supply 
somewhere in storage. And you know the 
Government isn't going to use so much 
now. I believe we'd better drift a while 
on burlap.” 

“Good for you, Martha. That's my 
hunch. And the next item is cartons." 

* Why cartons?" 

* Because, while Merridew was away 
to-day an agent for the Pinkham Box and 
Board Company came in and made us a 
wonderful offer. Anything up to fifteen 
million cartons at two-forty.' 

“Two dollars and forty cents a thou- 
sand, you mean?" 


4€ Yep.” 


The American Magazine 


“Did I tell you the news?” 


“What are you going to do about it?” 
“Tm going to buy ’em.” 
“Whole hog or none?” 

“Yes. I'm going to buy fifteen million. 
Paper is going to keep on where it is, 
if it doesn’t go higher. Labor is uncer- 
tain. You know what our inside report 
said the other day on that. What makes 
me sick is that I can’t actually buy for 
the firm. Merridew won't. He's too con- 
servative. I don't believe we ever bought 
more than five million at a shot. And if 
I suggested that we take a chance—well, 
you know what he'd say!” 

Martha dropped her sewing and giggled. 


"What news?" ‘*Presi- 


She was so little more than a child herself 
it seemed preposterous for her to be sew- 
ing on tiny garments and expecting some- 
one to come along soon small enough to 
wear them—at any rate, Martha had 
been the manager's stenographer when 
she met and married Martin nest; then 
a mere clerk in the purchasing agent’s 
department, and she knew grouchy, con- 
servative old F. G. Merridew, the pur- 
chasing agent, and she loved to see Martin 
mimic him. 

"Go on and show," she said, still 
giggling. 

Martin obligingly laid down his pencil 
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Martin Quest and Wife—Purchasing Agents, by WiLBUR HALL 


dent Maxey, the new president, is coming this week” 


and paper, pulled a lock of hair over his 
eyes, frowned, folded his arms, and 
squinted as though through nearsighted 
spectacles. His voice rumbled. 

* Nonsense," he said. “Rot! Rubbish! 
Don't know what you're talking about! 
Young bumpkin! Ten million cartons! 
When I want advice I'll ask for it!" 

* Does he still say that, Martin?" 

“Yes. I’ve quit giving him chances to 
say it to me." 

“I wish you were purchasing agent for 
Consolidated Creameries.” 

“So do I. But I'm not, I'm only play- 
ing I am, here at home. And to Enish 


up a good evening's work I think PI 
put down fifteen million cartons at two- 
forty and go to bed. We'll make 
anywhere up to ten thousand dollars by 
the deal, too, before six months are pasti”’ 

He locked up, and she wound the little 
alarm clock, that would go off in a few 
minutes and show them that it was half 
past six, and they went up-stairs. f 

“By the way, Marty,” Martin called, 
after the lights were out. 

* Yes, Martin?” Drowsily. 

“I forgot to tell you that we lost money 
on the milk cans we bought last Febru- 
ary. 
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“Honest? How much ?" 
* About three hundred. 
The price dropped a lit- 
tle only last Wednesday, 
and Merridew bought a 
thousand. But we'll make 
up that loss ten times 
over on the cartons." 
“Sure we will G’- 
night, Martin." 
‘Night, lovely!” 


. G. MERRIDEW, 

purchasing agent for 
the California branch of 
Western Consolidated 
Creameries, believed in 
the efficacy of what might 
be called the overawing 
method of doing busi- 
ness. He was large, ab- 
rupt, and very positive. 
His frown alone had been 
known to keep many 
young salesmen out of 
his office entirely. He 
had been known to de- 
feat several well-con- 
ceived selling plans with 
one tremendous snort 
and a thunderous “Pooh- 
pooh!” There were 
salesmen who knew how 
to get around him—he 
was susceptible to flat- 
tery. Those who told 
him that he was too big 
for his position, or who 
compared him, to his 
great advantage, with 
other purchasing agents, 
pocketed orders. 

Sometimes the Merri- 
dew method was profita- 
ble for the company. But 
its operation required 
that he preserve a heavy 
dignity, move slowly, 
and order conservative- 
ly, and in times, when 
instant decisions were 
necessary, dignity, cau- 
tion and conservatism 
often lost money. Some 
of the younger and more 
aggressive officials of 
Consolidated Creameries 
understood this—had 
even ventured to suggest 
something of the sort to 
Merridew. But his pom- 
posity carried him 
through all crises. And 
it was a fact that having 
Merridew in the estab- 
lishment lent it a certain 
air! 

Martin Quest saw through Merridew, 
but seeing through him and getting 
courage enough to face him down were 
two different things. Martin knew his 
place and wanted to keep it. In the 
matter of these butter cartons, for ex- 
ample, he was sure of his ground and 
confident of the correctness of his judg- 
ment, so he determined to beard the lion 
and present his reasons for consideration 
of this proposed contract. When Merri- 
dew came in, Martin was ready for him. 

“T think we have a great o portunity 
in cartons from the Pinkham Company," 
he said, as soon (Continued on page 246) 


Over the Hills to the Poorhouse 


Who the folks are who land there—and why 
By Hugh S. Fullerton 


HE typical inmate of the poor- 
house in the United States in 
1918 was uneducated, unskilled 
labor; unmarried, and of an 
average age of forty-six years. 
Taken by and large, more inmates of 
these Houses of the Hopeless had been 
brought there by drink and a disease which 
is to a large extent traceable to intoxica- 
tion, than by all other causes. This was 
particularly true in the almshouses near 
arge cities. 
he population of poorhouses in 1919 
is about sixty per cent of what it was in 
1918—in some localities less than fifty per 
cent. This decrease is due largely to pro- 
hibition of the sale of intoxicants, al- 
though scarcity of labor created such a 
demand that many previously considered 
unfit have been able to find work. 

The average age of the inmates has 
risen from forty-six to close to fifty-eight 
years. This is encouraging. And it is 
estimated that, should the demand for 
labor return to the pre-war basis, not 
more than fifty per cent of those who es- 
caped the poorhouse will go back “Over 
the Hills." But should intoxicating liquor 
be restored to general use, it is declared 
that the population of the poorhouses will 
come back close to the pre-war basis. 

This is a powerful anti-saloon argu- 
ment. The prohibitionists may have it 
for what it is worth. But it was not for 
prohibition arguments that I went “Over 
the Hills” to visit the Houses of the 
Hopeless. I wanted to find out, from the 
lips of the failures, the things that cause 
men to fail. 

When I said this to a friend, he re- 
torted, ‘The poorhouse? That's the deuce 
of a place to bok for inspiration.” Yet, 
in any poorhouse any man may learn 
what to avoid, and he can find among thg 
hopeless one or more who have won some- 
thing that is above counting in terms of 
money or fame. There is, for instance, 
the story of the woman who never com- 
plained. 


ALONG the banks of the Hudson, in a 
region where the houses of the great 
and the rich crown the hills, commandin 
wonderful views of the most beautiful o 
rivers, where little lakes gem the valleys 
and smooth roads sweep, curving and un- 
dulating through forest and park, there 
is an almshouse. Quite fittingly, it snug- 
les close to the foot of one of the wooded 
ills, as if striving to hide itself. 

Inside this almshouse, in bare, white- 
washed wards, men and women with 
burned-out bodies and minds, and weary 
souls, sit staring at the floors, with blank, 
unseeing eyes. They are waiting, and per- 
haps longing, for the day of their relief. 
Among these, for many years, lived the 
woman who never complained. 

There are those who fame the story of 
her youth. It is not much different from 
that of other girls. Her family was a good 
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one—working people of moderate means. 
She received an education which, in those 
days, was better than the average. She 
learned housework, the care of the 

ounger children, sewing, embroidery, the 
household arts which are supposed to fit 
a girl for married life. She became known 
for the beauty of her embroidery work and 
her neatness in stitching. 

It is evident that her parents planned 
for her an early marriage as a proper 
career, and trained her to make a com- 
fortable home for some man. The man 
came, they loved, and he went away. 
Perhaps other men came, but for her none 
counted, save the one—and he did not 
come back. 


HE town in which she lived is old and 

quaint ànd famous in history and in 
literature. On the hills which hem it in 
against the great river live many rich and 
famous personages. When the lover went 
away the girl did not complain; she smiled 
and went to work, thankful that she had 
“useful accomplishments," and was ''ca- 
pable." Those were the terms used by her 
friends when they spoke of her. 

There was no lack of employment. The 
fame of her skil with dq needle had 
spread, and in the houses of the rich on 

e hill tops she was welcome because she 
was quiet and neat and cheerful and 
skilled at her work. When she stitched 
and designed the fluffy finery of the 
débutantes, she smiled; and when she 
embroidered some happy girl's bridal 
finery, she seemed to work a little bit of 
her soul into each garment. Along the 
Heights it became quite the thing to 
have Anne help with the sewing and give 
the finishing touches to fine garments. 

She had many great friends. Rich 
ladies brought her to and from her little 
home. Women, grown from the girls for 
whom she had made party frocks, stopped 
on the street to talk to her. Children 
called to her gayly. In some of the sew- 
ing-rooms in the great houses, the coming 
of Anne to sew was an event for the 
children. She loved them and showed 
them how to make pretty things with 
their own hands, and how “little ladies 
should behave.” 

Perhaps she was not entirely happy in 
those days, but no one ever heard her 
complain. She smiled, and said all was 
well; and many considered her lot one to 
be envied. After many years the towns- 
people came to look upon Anne as they 
did upon the town clock, or the fountain, 
or the bottles in the drug-store windows 
which never changed. Probably they 
grew so accustomed to seeing her always 
smiling and always the same, that they 
did not see her at all—at least not con- 
sciously. 

Anne was saving. Her wants were few 
and easily supplied, and her pleasures 
cost but little, because she found her 
greatest pleasure in seeing others happy. 


She was growing old, as maiden ladies 
grow old, and she was laying away money 
to buy a little cottage and to pay for the 
care she might need when age compelled 
her to cease work. 

One morning she started to cross a 
street and stepped back quickly to avoid 
a vehicle. Her foot slipped, she fell, and 
when passers-by picked her up, it was 
found that one ankle had been broken. 
She was taken to a hospital, where for 
six weeks she was under treatment. 
When she was able to go to work again 
she walked with a slight limp. 

It happened that Anne's accident had 
caused her to disappoint several clients, 
and one remarked that Anne was getting 
old and unreliable. Others heard the re- 
mark. Of course the rich woman did not 
mean to harm Anne. A few weeks ago, 
when I told her the story, she was horri- 
fied, and said she would have done any- 
thing for Anne—had she known. Why 
didn’t Anne zell her? 

The broken ankle was weak, but Anne 
did not complain. To those who asked, 
she said that the ankle was better and 
growing stronger all the time. And she 

obbled away smiling and worked harder 
at the sewing and the embroidery to 
make up for the expenses and the loss of 
time in the hospital. Some of her best 
paying clients had found other sewing 
women; but still there was plenty of work, 
and there was almost enough in her **Old 
Age Fund” to keep her in comfort. 
hat winter she was walking homeward 
one evening. She did not go so often now 
to the places where the limousine was 
called to take her home. And the weak- 
ened ankle gave way as she stepped upon 
an icy place. She fell; and this time her 
hip was broken and she was lamed in 
both limbs. For more than six months 
she was in the hospital. 


"THERE is one thing I do not under- 
stand about Anne’s case: The hospital 
takes some cases free of charge. Te is 
probable that Anne could have found a 
free bed. It is certain that had some of the 
rich who knew her been told, they would 
have helped. Perhaps it was pride. At 
any rate, Anne paid her hospital bills 
promptly each week, and did not mention 
the fact that her Old Age Fund was nearly 
exhausted. When she finally was able to 
hobble out of the hospital, smiling from 
gladness that she was to be in the spring 


‘sunshine again, her money was gone. 


Often when the limousines rolled past, 
the occupants nodded to the old woman 
hobbling along the sidewalk, and she 
smiled back at them. Some, who had 
heard of her accidents, sent for her and 
paid her well for her work. But among 
themselves they had to admit that Anne 
was slower, anid that her embroidery was 
not what it had been. They meant no 
harm—but others heard and employed 
younger and more rapid workers, 


There were times when Anne could not 
find work—she who had so long had wait- 
ing lists of clients. But he worked 
. harder than ever when the chance came, 
and was content, because the Old Age 
Fund was increasing again. In another 
two years, by careful saving and manage- 
ment, it would be sufficient to pay for a 
room in some Home, when she could no 
longer work at all. 

It seems to have been about that time 
that she surrendered her hope of possess- 
ing a cottage with a small garden plot, and 
commenced planning to buy the right to 
spend her remaining years in a home for 
aged women. She did not complain, but 
smiled, as she told her neighbors of the 
comforts and ease of the Home and how 
bright the rooms were. 

even months later Anne’s eyes, over- 
strained by work on fine stitching, failed. 
Dollar by dollar the Old Age Fund went 
to oculists and to drug stores. When it 
was nearly exhausted, she went out to do 
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coarse sewing, explaining that her eyes 
were better, bur that she could no longer 
see to do the fine stitching. 

But even on such ai her eyes, of 
course, grew worse; and there came a day 
when the money was all gone, when there 
was no food, and when the overstrained 
eyes could see only dim heures Then, 
after a brave but unsuccessful attempt to 
do housework, Anne went out “Over the 
Hills." . 

On the way, the driver told me, they 
passed several cars in which rode women 
for whom she had worked; and Anne 
shrank back and averted her face. You 
will discover, if you go to visit an alms- 
house, that the great fear is that someone 
will know. 


HEN Anne came to her cot in the 
ward of those who wait, she did not 
weep and "carry on," as some do, and 
the kind matron was relieved. It is hard 
for everyone when newcomers, especially 
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ving to 
in the 

men, “carry on.” Anne smiled with Rev 
half-blind eyes, felt of the bed, and said it 
was nice and soft, and that the view from 
the windows must be lovely in the sprin 
by which time, she hoped, her eyes would 
be stronger. No one ever heard her com- 
plain. But when spring came the matron 
often would find her standing in the hall 
outside the women’s ward, gazing with 
half-seeing eyes across the woodland. 

* Anne," he matron would say, “‘it is 
bad to be alone and to think all the time. 
Why don’t you sit with the other women, 
and talk?” 

“Don’t ask me, please, dearie,” Anne 
would say, smiling gently. d the 
matron understood and left her to her 
thoughts. ' 

Then, after a time, Anne would return 
to the ward to sit, smiling as she tried 
patiently to guide the fingers of some poor 
old creature, and to teach them to fashion 
things of yarn and cloth and thread. 
Always she was (Continued on page 280) 


You wouldn't go to a deaf mute 
Jor lessons in elocution — 


monthly published at Detroit by the Hyatt 

Roller Bearing Company, has printed an open 
letter to the Editor of Tue AMERICAN MacaziNEe. Ex- 
tracts from the letter follow: 


N 

Dear MR. Ebprron: I enjoy THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. I 
think it’s the livest magazine of to-day. And I think it is 
doing a great, big, constructive work, too. It is about the 
only magazine that will keep me up after eleven-thirty at 
night.... 
` But I've got a suggestion to make: Tell us about some 
failures, and why, that we may profit from the experiences of 
others. Tell us about some Smiths and Browns and Joneses 
who have climbed to the third or fourth rung, there to make 
a false step that has sent them to the bottom. And tell us 
what that false step was, that we may avoid it. 


B G. KOETHER, Editor of “The Quieterion,” a 


All right, Mr. Koether, here is your answer. “Hughie” 
` Fullerton, one of the best and most sympathetic report- 
ers in the United States, has taken your very interesting 
suggestion and carried it out. He has visited a number 
of poorhouses and talked with dozens of failures. The 
story he tells is good reading and it touches the heart. 
But I am afraid that it will not satisfy you, because 
there is not really much to be learned from it. All of 
which brings me to this point: 

After all, you never can learn from the fellow who has 
failed as much as you can learn from the fellow who has 
succeeded. This does not mean that you cannot get 
any lessons from your own mistakes and those of others. 
In another part of the magazine Dr. Frank Crane 
writes an article on that very subject. But the failures 
in life are the men and the women who have not learned 
from mistakes; and you don't go to them to find out 
how to act. Suppose, for example, you would like to 


learn how to play golf. You would not go for instruc- 
tion to a man who has played golf badly for years and 
years. Not at all. You would go to a man who has 
learned to play well. You just can't get around the 
fact that the man who has succeeded can tell you much 
more that is worth listening to than the man who has 
failed. That is why, in editing THE AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE, we make a bee line for the fellow who has won out 
in some sort of a struggle. We do it because that is the 
man who can tell something definite that is worth 
emulation. We do it because he makes a better wit- 
ness—tells a more concrete, understandable story. 
Tue AMERICAN MacazINE is devoted to the improve- 
ment of the individual. But do not forget this: It is 
not devoted to the idea that the only way to improve 
him is to show him how to make more money. ‘There 


- are lots of things people need besides money, and it is 


the duty of THE AMERICAN MaGAZINE to find out what 
they are. Some people need to learn to take care of 
their health. Others need to learn to get rid of bad 
tempers, envy, jealousy, and all sorts of drawbacks 
that prevent their attaining a full enjoyment of life. A 
full enjoyment of life. That is exactly the idea. And 
what a variety of things enter into it! Nobody can 
enjoy life fully without work, without achievement. 
Nobody can enjoy life fully if he is unhealthy—either 
in body or mind. Nobody can enjoy life fully if he is 
ugly or mean or ungenerous. 

Hence the variety of subjects that are treated in this 
magazine. There is no end to them. They are as 
various as life itself. Anything that can contribute to 
the spiritual, physical, or material welfare of readers is 
a fit topic for these pages. We therefore expect to be 


kept busy! 


Four pointers on birds. 


in the straw the birds are huddled. 


Each one has the smell strong in his nose, and each one knows that just ahead 
Here they will stand, never moving, until the hunters come up 


— - These Dogs 
Can Teach Us All Something. 


Stories showing how wise they are and how 
much they are able to learn 


By Samuel A. Derieux 


ID you ever see a high- 
spirited young fellow, full of 
energy, enthusiasm—and in- 
experience—start out confi- 
dently and eagerly on his first 

day at his chosen profession 
ir so, you have seen the human counter- 
part of many young bird dogs entering 
upon their professional careers. X 
Did you ever see a nervous, hypersensi- 


tive young man, overanxious because of 


fear that he may do something wrong, 
make some mistake? If so, you have seen 
the human counterpart of other young 
bird dogs. : 
I have known a good many bird dogs. 
I have seen‘them trained in the yard, 
have hunted with them, have followed 
their careers through life. And, so far as 
my observation goes, the dog most likely 
to make his mark in life belongs usually 
to the first or high-spirited class. 
Therefore we'll begin with him. We'll 
take him out for the first time with a pun, 
under actual hunting conditions. He’s 
over a year old, neither pup nor dog, but 
part of both. He is long and lanky and 
very swift. When once we reach open 
country, he begins to quiver. He seems 
to know that his testing time has come. 
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He has been painstakingly trained in 
the yard, and has been taught to obey a 
number of commands, not sometimes, but 
all the time. On walks in the country he 
has learned that it is game birds you're 
after—quail, grouse, pheasants, prairie 
chickens. And now, the hunt begun, it is 
his business, after he has located quail, for 
example, to stand perfectly steady until 
you come, to advance at your side while 
you walk in to the birds, then to remain 
staunch or “drop” at command while vou 
shoct. 


ANP yet, likely as not, when the birds 
risewith a whir and the bark of your gun 
follows, this carefully trained youngster, 
in spite of all your commands, in spite 
of the frantic blosihz of your whistle, 
rushes after those birds as if he thinks he 
can catch them, although they are flying 
with the speed of an express train. Over 
the hills he follows them, and disappears 
like a comet into the woods! 

Now, if you are an inexperienced man, 
you may lose your head; if you are not, 
you may even smile to yourself. Your 
dog’s not lazy, that’s sure; he loves this 
game, that’s painfully certain; and lazi- 
ness or indifference are the only vices for 


, 


which there seems to be no cure at all. 
course you'll have to break him; 
ou'll have to do for him what the hard 
nocks of life do for the over-impetuous 
young man. Maybe you’ll have to use on 
im the “force collar," a collar with a 
long leash attached, the end of which you 
can catch hold of or put your foot on be- 
fore you flush the birds and shoot. That 
brings him up short when he makes his 
rush, sometimes tumbling him head over 
heels, and sometimes, if he’s a heavy, 
strong fellow, and you’re not careful, 
tumbling you head over heels instead. 
But, you ask, what’s the use of training 
if he is going to forget all the lessons he 
has learned? The answer is that, in spite 
of appearances to the contrary, training 
has made its indelible impression on his 
mind. Maybe he'll never do such a thing 
agam. Sometimes, in the midst of his 
first break, he remembers suddenly. I 
have seen them rush a hundred yards, 
then stop, turn, and come contritely back. 
Even the fellow who runs wild, probably 
doesn't mean to disobey. I doubt if he 
even hears you, so loud is the voice of 
nature calling in his ears. I am reminded 
of a poem by Cowper, who must have seen 
just this thing. € dog is speaking: 


These Dogs Can Teach Us All Something, by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


“ Sir, when I flew to seize the bird 
In spite of your command 

A louder voice than yours I heard 
And harder to withstand. 


** You cried ‘Forbear!’ but in my breast 
A mightier cried ‘Proceed!’ 

"T'was Nature, sir, whose strong behest 
Impelled me to the deed.” 


There’s another type of young dog, 
who runs away. 
He doesn't chase 
birds but he makes 
straight for home, 
as if he had a can 
tied to his tail. 
He's the “gun-shy” 
dog, terrified by 
the sound of the 
shot. 

"There's an amus- 
ing picture by A. 
B. Frost illustrat- 
ing this near-tragic 
moment in the life 
of a man and his 
dog. The man has 
spent a good sum 
for a fine-bred bird 
dog, has taken him 
out for trial, has 
shot at the birds, 
and is now watch- 
ing with disgust 
his dog, who, tail 


tucked, is disap- 
pearing in the dis- 
tance. 


The gun-shy dog credit. 


is the extreme type 

of the timid dog, and is found among 
hounds and other breeds more often 
than among bird dogs. Of course gun- 
shyness, unless cured, renders the dog 
absolutely useless in the field. I never 
had any experience with one myself, but 
our dogs were brought up in the country, 
or in a small town, and were used to the 
sound of a gun from infancy. 

' The impression was general among 
hunters I knew that the do who ran at 
first shot would never amount to any- 
thing; that even if you got him over this 
particular fear, you could never cure him 
of the yellow streak it sprang from. 


'This setter has just brought to his master a dead bird. 
Notice how carefully he holds the game, hardly ruffling a 


feather. 


others are **backstanding."' 


The other dog is waiting for orders. 
bird should be brought down, it will be his turn to “fetch” 


I do not think this opinion was always 
founded on justice or reason, however. 
Gun-shy dogs, I understand, are some- 
times bold watch dogs, and show no other 
form of fear. Perhaps there is something 
wrong with the structure of the ear. 
There may be an exposed nerve, which 
makes the concussion of a loud report real 
physical agony. 

Again, the dog may have been terrified 


Five English setters. The one in advance has found the birds; the 
When the hunter, who may be far down 
the road, comes upon them he will know to which one belongs the 
The others will not advance on the one who has *'scored"* 


when he was a small pup by the careless 
shooting of a gun very near him, or the mis- 
chievous popping of a firecracker, just to 
see him run. Havoc can be played with a 
small child's nerves by frightening him 
during the sensitive period of his existence, 
and it is the same way with a dog. 
Thoughtless parents, older brothers, and 
selfish nurses are to blame for many a case 
of nerves in after life; and careless masters 
or members of that master's family have 
blasted the life of many a hunting dog. 
Where the fear does not go too deep, 
gun-shy dogs can be cured. One method 
is to tie such a dog to his kennel, starve 


If another 


When a dog has pointed birds, he does not move until the 
hunter comes up. 
side until the birds rise and dart off with the speed of 
an express train, giving the hunter a chance for a shot 
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ad 
him for twelve hours, then place food be- 
fore him and shoot a gun. If he bolts into 
his kennel, take the food away. At last 
hunger will become stronger than fear, 
and the hungry dog will go on with his 
meal while gun after gun is fired over his 
head. 

There’s another kind of young dog 
who neither chases birds nor runs at the 
shot, but who stays too close to you, 

‘and depends too 
much on you for 
direction. He starts 
to cover a field, 
then stops and looks 
back. Won wave 
him on and hestarts 
once more, only to 
stop and look back 
again. 

Now, if he’s 
another man’s dog, 
and promising to 
look at and well 
bred, I'll have a 
suspicion that the 
master is either 
mey or brutal, orof 
the doting variety. 
Especially will 1 
suspect the latter, 
for 1 have seen men 
who were inordi- 
mately proud of ev- 
erything their own 
dogs did, even 
though the acts were 
simple and instinc- 
tive, like pointing 
game, for instarree. 

All bird dogs point game. You don’t 
have to train them to it. And yet I have 
had a man, when his own dog pointed, 
look at me with a fatuous smile. "Isn't 
he a wonder?” he asks. That same man 
is always talking to his dog, giving him 
directions, encouraging him, and petting 
him when, as I say, the dog has done no 
more than his instinct prompted him to 
do. A dog that is treated that way grows 
to be a parasite, a moral weakling. 

And it is just as true that the youn 
man, who is always being coddled, praise 
and sympathized with, does not develop 
self-reliance and initiative. He, too, 1s 
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Then man and dog advance side by 


ving to 
in the 
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aiways hesitating, always looking around 
for somebody to tell him what to do next, 
or to pat him on the back and give him a 
moral shove. 

But if a dog that has been handled 
right, shows this hesitation and depend- 
ence, then I know that he is lacking in 
confidence and aggressiveness. In that 
case, the wise hunter pays no attention to 
his appeals for direction and sympathy, 
but goes on his way as if he had not 
noticed them. Then sometimes the 

oungster, seeing that he's not to get any 
help, starts out on his own hook, perhaps 
stumbies on a covey of birds, and before 
he knows it is so interested in the game 
that he forgets to depend on the man; 
just as the spoiled young fellow, if the 
constant help, sympathy, and encourage- 
ment are cut off, may in a sort of despera- 
tion strike out for himself and, because of 
some ability concealed about him, make 
good before he knows it. 


HEN, there’s the overconscientious 

youngster, who when another dog has 
flushed birds—that is, rushed in and made 
them fly—comes crouching to you as if 
he-had done it himself. You simply have 
to encourage such a one, speaking kindly 
to him, even stopping to pet and reassure 
him, for he is afflicted, as some people are, 
with the sense of responsibility for the 
wrongdoings of others. 

Even if de does happen to flush birds, 
never whip or scold him. He didn't mean 
to do it. But as for the headstrong 
fellow, give him a brushing every time he 
does wrong, for the chances are he meant 
to, though he tries to brazen it out. 
Even when punished he doesn't look half 
as humbled as the innocent but con- 
scientious one. 

Roy, one of our dogs, had a regular 
New aeiaed conscience. He was a wide 
ranger; that is, he hunted far away from 
us and often we would not see him until 
we found him with birds. 
But if he were a mile away 
and by some accident flushed 
a covey, he would come to 
ue and lie down at our dris 

egging, apparently, to be 
whipped Of course he prob- 
ably had an exalted opin- | | 
ion of our omniscience, and 
thought that we could look 
right through the interven- 
ing woods and hills and see 
whatever he did. ' If he had 
just kept quiet about it, we 
should have been none the 
wiser, and would never have 
known he had flushed birds. 
The damage was already 
done; nothing was accom- 
plished by his telling on him- 
self; and yet he alwavs told. 

As for the lazy and indif- 
ferent dog, you can do noth- 
ing for him, no device having 
yet been discovered for in- 
oculating a spiritless animal, 
dog or man, with enthusi- 
asm. There's a type of lazy 
dog in the South called a “plug shooter;” 
perhaps his breed has been mixed, or his 
ancestors have for generations associated 
with shiftless people—and dogs take after 
their masters. If he happens to run 
across birds, this dog will point them; but 
he will not go out of his way to find them. 


mr 


the smell that told him *''Birds Just Ahead!" 
his emergency brakes, bringing him to a dead stop, then, since 
he was in an uncomfortable position, sank slowly and cautiously 
down. Just as he is, he will remain until the hunter comes 
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Sometimes, when you think he is hunting 
hard, you will stumble across him in a 
fence corner, dozing in the sunshine. 

He's an apostle of the peaceful life; he 
doesnt believe in work. His human 
counterparts may be seen on any mild, 
sunshiny day, sitting in a comatose state 
on benches in the park. 

The dogs we owned did not belong to 


COURTESY OF MR, RATHBONE 
This setter was running through the 
woods, had started to jump a log, when 
he caught the smell of a partridge, and 
here he stands in the exact position he 
was in when the smell came to him 


such a breed, and as a rule we kept for 
ourselves those individuals who were 
headstrong when young. Perhaps they 
are more trouble at the beginning, but 
from such as they have come the best 
dogs I have known. 

ourage, an undaunted will, and in- 
exhaustible energy are needed in a bird 
dog. I have known many who, when 
no game had been found for an hour or 
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This fellow was going at full speed when suddenly he caught 


two, lost interest and began to loaf. The 
undaunted kind, on the other hand, 
never under such circumstances slackened 

ace, though barren hours had passed, 

ut, heads high, covered field after field 
just as if birds were plentiful and easy to 
find. In fact it is one of the prime tests of 


He clapped on 


a great dog that he should travel the same 
pace in a poor game country that he 
travels in a country where game is plenti- 
ful. Fortune does not unduly elate him, 
nor does misfortune cast him down. 

Young dogs are usually hunted with an 
old dog or two, and it is amusing some- 
times to see the admiration which the 
youngster conceives for the veteran. I 
recall one pup in particular who used to 
worry his father unmercifully about the 
yard, chewing the old boy's long ears and 
swinging to his tail. But after the first day 
in the field with his father, the youngster 
became an ardent worshiper of him, 
fawning before him, but bothering him 
no more. 

He was like the schoolboy who doesn't 
think so very highly of his father until 
school is over and he is taken into the 
business. Then for the first time he dis- 
covers how inadequate he himself is, and 
in contrast to this inadequacy he sees the 
older man in action, giving orders, making 
quick decisions; and he finds out how 
much the old gentleman really knows and 
how great his power is. 


AFTER a season or two, the young do 
gets into the veteran class himself, an 
ou can depend on him not to flush birds, 
ut, if his range has taken him out of 
your sight, to stand perfectly steady on 
the point until you get there, no matter 
how long that may take you. 

I remember once coming across Bryan, 
an Irish setter, in a curiously uncom- 
fortable attitude, half sitting down, his 
hind feet in front of his fore feet, and his 
back arched like a frightened cat's. I 
wondered how he could endure the 
strained posture, and yet I knew he had 
been there a long time. 

The explanation was this. He had been 
galloping across a cotton patch, making 
for a broomstraw field. He was the swift- 
est dog I have ever known and he had 
been going at full speed. It 
was a March day, and a high 
wind was blowing in the 
same direction he was travel- 
ing, carrying the scent of the 

irds who were in the edge of 
the broomstraw away im 
him. 

Suddenly, while he was 
going at his furious pace, he 
smelled those birds, smelled 
them so strong that he knew 
he was right on them. There 
had been a heavy rain the 
day before and the ground in 
the cotton field was muddy. 
You could see where he had 
clapped on the emergency 
brakes and skidded twenty 
feet! He was so close to the 
birds that he was afraid to 
move a muscle, and there he 
had been all the time, fully : 
fifteen minutes, while we 
were looking for him. 

This was not an excep- 
tional case. I have seen dogs 
with their bodies twisted 
half around like a whip, clinging precar- 
iously to the side of a bank. Father once 
came across old Flora, reared up on a high 
rail fence. She had started to clamber 
over, had got the scent of birds and she 
was afraid even to let herself down the 
way she had come. (Continued on page 254) 
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What I Have Learned ls 


Old Ben Franklin 


Stories of a great man who had a wonderful 
insight into human nature 


N THE years when my children 
were younger Í was frequently en- 
tertained by the comments of my 
wife's friends about them. It seemed 
to be a great game to pick out every 
individual feature and character element 
of each child and trace it back to either 
my wife or me. One of them would put 
her hand across the lower part of my 
little daughter's face and 
exclaim triumphantly: 

*Now, from there up 
she's the perfect image of 
you, Joe; but her mouth is 
more like her mother's." 

Comments of this kind 
never interested me very 
much, for I feel that we are 
the creatures of environ- 
ment far more than of her- 
edity. What may or may 
not have been put into my 
character before my birth I 
do not know, but I am per- 
fectly well aware of certain 
elements that have been 
added to it as a result of 
contact with the lives of 
other people. 

And not a business day 
passes without making me 
conscious of the debt I owe 
a certain remarkable man— 
a man whom I have never 
seen, who died, in fact, al- 
most a century before I was 
I refer to Benjamin 
Franklin. 

We naturally feel grateful 
to those who have hel 
us at times when the sled- 
ding was hard; and Frank- 
lin came into my life at such 
a time. I was only sixteen 
years old when I left home 
and went to the ci i 
twenty-five dollars in m 
pocket — representing 
that the self-denial of my 

arents could do. My first 
job was m the shipping- 
room of a wholesale shoe 
concern, and it paid me six dollars a week. 
With that amount I managed to keep 
alive, but it was a very real struggle. 

One night when I was alone in the 
shipping-room I heard a noise in the 
doorway and turned to find the manager 
looking at me. He was a pleasant, good- 
hearted man and generally well liked by 
the office force. Perhaps be discovered a 
trace of homesickness in my face; perhaps 
the change from the bountiful meals of 
the farm to the scanty fare of a city board- 
ing-house had given it a rather wan ex- 
pression. At any rate his voice was more 
than usually kind. 


one man. 


When we next met in 


“How goes it, Joe?” he asked. 

It was the first really friendly inqui 
that had been addressed to me since 
left home, and I had to choke hard before 
I spoke. 

“ Pretty well,” I managed to say. 

“Keep up your courage,” he answered, 
and wat a nod he passed on out the door. 

I was grateful for even so slight an en- 


A Sample 
of Franklin’s Shrewdness 


cura gemont, and considered the incident 
clos To my surprise, however, he 
called me into his office the next afternoon 
aboni five o'clock. " 

“Pm going to you two dollars 
more a week, Joe,” he said. 

I felt like shouting with delight, and be- 
gan to express my gratitude, but he 
stopped me. .. 

“The other thing I’m giving you ought 
to be worth a lot more an two dollars, 
if you have sense enough to use it,” he 
continued. “It’s a book. Take it home 
and read it. It’s the life story of a man 
who started just as hard up and friendless 


ARLY in his career Franklin ran for 
the office of clerk of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly. There was danger of his being 
defeated, because of the indifferénce of 
Here is Franklin's own account 
of how he overcame this man's indiffer- 
ence to him: 


Having heard that he had in his library a certain 
very scarce and curious book, I wrote a note to 
him expressing my desire of 
and requesting he would do 
it to me for a few days. He sent it immediately, 
and I return'd it in about a week with another 
note, expressing strongly my sense of the favour. 

e House, he spoke to me 
(which he had never done before), and with great 
civility; and he ever after manifested a readiness 
to serve me on all occasions, so that we became 
great friends, and our friendship continued to his 
death. This is another instance of the truth of an . 
old axiom I had learned, which says, “He that has 
once done you & kindness will be more ready to 
do you another, than he whom you yourself have 
obliged." 


rusing that. book, 
e favour of lending 


as you are, in a city altogether strange to 
him, and who became before he died one 
of the greatest men in the world. Don't 
unwrap it now, but when you have 
finished it at home let me know what you 
think about it." 

The book, of course, was “Franklin’s 
Autobiography." Even after all these 
years I ell. can feel a little thrill at the 
memory of that night when I 
pored over the pages hour 
after hour. My schooling had 
been cut short at fourteen; 
and the meager finances of 
the farm had not provided 
books. The Autobiography 
was a revelation to me: I had 
never pictured the possibility 
of so large a success coming- 
out of beginnings as humble 
as my own. Itgave me new 
courage and a bigger vision. 

If I were very wealthy and 
wanted to invest a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars in a 
way that would do the most 
good to American young 
men, I think I should have 
a special edition of the Auto- 
biography printed and put 
into the hands of anyone 
who had ambition enough 
to ask for it. Franklin was 
the first self-made Ameri- 
can, in the modern sense 
of the phrase. Washington 
was the child of wealth; 
Jefferson inherited broad 
plantations and added to 
them by his marriage; the 
Adams family were rich 
traders; and even Alexan- 
der Hamilton was helped by 
his wife’s connections. But 
Franklin had nothing which 
did not come to him as a re- 
sult of his own shrewd busi- 
ness sense and well-directed 


ort. 

He had little educational 
advantage, yet by a dili- 
gent course in self-improve- 
ment he became one of the wisest men of 
his generation. Starting with no money 
at all, he made his fortune early enough so 
that the last forty years of his life could 
be m in doing the things that inter- 
ested him most. He began with only av- 
er: health, and knew nothing of the 
modern god, Exercise. But by an intelli- 
gent study of his physical needs, and a 
reasonable amount of care, he lived to be 
eighty-four years of age, and did his larg- 
est work in the years after seventy. What 
man is there who would not like to make 
such a career his own? 

One thing that (Continued on page 186) 
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~~ For several years, m: 


a Suffragist 


Why I Am Glad I Married 


By William Dudley Pelleg 


O BEGIN: I have long contem- 

plated this article. course 

nobody gives a hoot whether I 

have or not, but I make the 

statement in a sort of self- 
defense. In advance, I aim to refute the 
possible charge of poor taste due to sna 
judgment or temporary indiscretion. It 
is nothing of the sort. I pen this piece on 
domestic bliss maliciously and deliber- 
ately. 

It was not fear of marital consequences 
that caused me to hesitate. Not much! 
In my own home I am boss. At least, I 
know I am a brave man, in whom lurk 
the qualifications for a model wife-beater. 
Mary Ann Elizabeth understands it per- 
fectly, though I have never encountered 
the domestic provocation where a demon- 
stration was necessary. 

No, my dilemmas were these: Should I 
use the title which now reads across the 
top of this page? Secondly, should I a 

d my full, true, and supposedly 
hristian name as an evidence of 
faith before the neighbors, or should I 
adopt the cowardl device of anonymity? 
You know how I decided; for you observe 
my title—and I hope you observe my 
name. 

This, then, is an exposé of friend ‘wife. 
She does not know that I am writing it. 
I shall not tell her. I shall get paid for the 
article, and whisk the check out of the 
mail without her knowledge. I intend to 
cash it at a strange bank and hide the 
currency in the up-stairs bedroom closet. 
There it shall remain until one of the 
neighbors calls her excitedly to the ’phone 
on some distant forenoon to ask if she 
knows about the article that has been 
printed about her. And when she comes 
to me with blood in her eye, demanding 
that she get her rights in something be- 
sides politics, maybe I will bring the 
money to light and present it, to smooth 
her injured feelings. I am certain it will 
work. I have done it before. - 
wife has been 
interested in the suffrage movement. 
I have been stopped upon the street and 
asked how I enjoy being the husband of 
one of the suffragists who actually get out 
and try to do things, not talk about them. 

I fell in with a man in the:smoker the 
other day who said, “Thank God, my 
wife is content to stay in her home! The 
day when she goes outside it to get mixed 
up in all these fads and isms and cheap 
politics, I swear I'll get a divorce and 
marry a woman who's a woman!” 

Male America is divided into two 
camps—husbands like myself and hus- 
bands who hold the views of my ac- 
quaintance in the smoker. In the West, I 
understand that my camp numbers the 
greater mobilization. Here in the East 
and South are the myriad males who are 
“ viewing the tion with alarm.” The 
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reason I pen these lines is that the latter 
may stop viewing with alarm. For I have 
been througlt the mill, and, believe me, I 
write from the heart out’ I am the husband 
of a suffragist, and I solemnly affirm that 
it doesn't hurt a bit. On the contrary, 1 
wouldn't have my wife otherwise for all 
the money Irv Cobb makes on a lecture 
tour through Kentucky. 

I met my wife in a:newspaper office 
shortly after a crushing financial failure 
in a business to which I was not tempera- 
mentally fitted. I'd sworn that if I ever 
got free from the aforesaid business I'd 
go into the work I loved. And I did. I 
started as an humble attaché of the city 
room for twenty-five dollars a week. 
Mary Ann was the proof reader—and the 
only employee on the sheet who dared 
to trim the boss. You see, good proof} 
readers were scarce. d 

I acquired a sudden propensity for 
using long and difficult words which had 

, to be looked up in the dictionary, the same 

being located in the proof-room. I was 
somewhat warped in my outloók on life 
by the business disaster mentioned above, 
and I suspect I was looking for sympathy. 
Anyway, it was quite natural that I 
should tell her my sad story, and equally 
natural that she should supply the thing 
for which I sought. The day inevitably 
came when the proof-room palled on 
Mary Ann and she aspired to a vacuum 
cleaner and a bassinet. So did I 

It happened. 


WE STARTED housekeeping in three 
rooms, and I made the kitchen table 
myself; if Iremember correctly the legs 
were derived from a set of old bed slats. 
When the relatives dropped in for a week 
at a clip, we fed them on beans; for beans 
in those days were cheap. When the first 
baby came along she slept, for economy 
as well as convenience, in an ordin 
clothes basket on legs, trimmed wit 
material which had once done service as a 
window curtain. Of worldly goods we 
were plainly not overburdened, but I'd 
give all the money I hope to make in 
the next five years to go back and live 
through three months of those happy days 


again. 

You see, I had it all figured out that I 
was to me a great newspaper pub- 
lisher, and Mary Ann, knowing the 
business from the proof-room instead of 
the advertising department, was certain 
of it. So we broke up that home and re- 
moved to the town where I acquired my 
first newspaper. 

Mary read proof and set type. 
Like every young husband, it galled me 
that my wife had to do this manual labor. 
It never occurred to me that the thing 
was happening that for marital profit 
could never be surpassed—Mary Ann 
was i with me in business and 
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step 


life outside her home. She knew pretty 
much all that was going on in the office, 
the problems I faced, and how I solved 
them, where the money came from and 
where it went. We were hooked up to- 
gether and pulled an even pace. Pity the 
poor young dubs, both male and other- 
wise, who partition their lives between 
them, home and business, so that the 
female right hand knoweth not what the 
male left hand doeth! Of course there are 
times when a man’s business or job is 
such that this cannot be avoided. But I 
was lucky. 


[| 
Q WAS one summer sunset while we 
were strolling over a most romantic 


bridge off in Vermont country that the 
idea of magazine writing came to me. | 
could go this moment and stand on the 
exact spot again. I had heard about a 
young chap down on the Springfield 
‘Republican” receiving one hundred 
dollars for a short story, and Mary Ann 
an were discussing this achievement of 

“Wouldn’t it be at,” breathed 

ary Ann, at her usual business of seeing 
visions and dreaming dreams, “if you 
could spend your time just sitting down 
at a typewriter and putting words on 
pa r, making our living at a hundred 

ollars a clip!” And I agreed that it 
would. I remember going home that night 
and writing a story. 

It was a peach of a story. At least, I. 
thought so then. My heart was broken 
when it was refused. I tried and tried 
and tried again. I rewrote that yarn six 
times, and I might digress here enough to 
add that it was out years before I fished 
that poor manuscript out of an old bu- 
reau drawer, rewrote it a seventh time, 
after I had learned my trade, and sold it 
promptly. 

I might tell here of the heartaches 
which Mary Ann and I experienced in the 
next three years. I needed capital for the 
newspaper business, but that was for- 
gotten: Every manuscript which came 

ack made me figliting mad. Mary Ann 
read proof on my manuscript and copied 
many revised yarn when her back ached. 
The biggest check I have ever received for 


a story never brought us half the delirious 
joy that descended on the house of Pelley 
the noon-time I came from the office to 
dinner, turned over my plate and dis- 
covered the publisher's envelope con- 
taining my first acceptance. It had been 
plac there by Mary Ann, who had to 

d closely over her cook stove in the 
kitchen so I would not see her face. It 
was for fifty dollars, but it was the biggest 
fifty dollars I ever made. 

No; there were more heartbreakin 
months before the checks came in auch 
quantity and quality that I could dis- 
associate m from a linotype and a 
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duplex press. But I was constantly 
learning what not to write, and how not 
to write it, and I made progress. 

It was when there was no more news- 
paper office for Mary Ann to monkey 
around in, that she took up suffrage. 
don't mean that she took it up as a fad. 
She got interested in the woman's move- 
ment because she had the ability and 
brains to run more than a house. She 
couldn't help me in my work as she had 
on my papers. Unfortunately, the busi- 
ness of literature is something which the 
dévotee must do absolutely for himself. 
Ideas? Suggestions? Yes! But in the final 
analysis it 1s a profession of 
privacy. M n hun- 
gered to have something to 
wo! about; and at that 
psychological moment along 
came Lela. 

I won't give Lela’s last 
name. But she is a very 
real person—a QUE mar- 
ried woman of about my 
wife's age and a college 
graduate, who became our 
nearest neighbor. She had 
come to Vermont direct 
from New York, where be- 
fore her marriage she had 
been a something-or-other 
in the party. 


IT WAS from coming to 
know Lela intimately that 
I had the one great absurd- 
ity of my young life ex- 
- ploded, regarding women. 
Being denied even the profit 
of a high-school education 
myself, to say nothing of 
college, I held rather con- 
temptuous notions about 
education for wives. Fizzle- 
headed sisters they were, who 
lacked even sufficient domes- 
tic knowledge to boil water 
without burning it, or not 
to cook a chicken without 
first removing its feathers. 
From somewhere I had got 
the idea that to educate a 
girl was to make her into a 
sort of human charlotte- 
russe. Lela was a revela- 
tion in more ways than one. 
Lela, with a college degree, had actually 
married a chap who earned no more than 
I did. She had a perfectly normal young 
one that could swipe cold food out of the 
refrigerator with the best. She did her 
own washing, and often made her last 
year’s hat go for two summers more by 
tacking on a folderol here and stitching 
on a doo-dab that hung at just the right 
angle over the side. 
ut this thing I saw and marveled at: 
Because of her education, Lela was 
fourteen times the better wife—I don't 
mean than mine, there never has been and 
never will a better one than the 
heroine I married—but fourteen times 
better than the ordinary grammar-school- 
and-then-the-job girl. You saw the 
evidence of bes brains, education, and 
nality, the moment you set foot 
inside her door. In the matter of house- 
hold management, child-rearing, recrea- 
tion, everywhere—it was the same. Her 
tducation was not a handicap. It did not 


make her dissatisfied because she had not 


ELLE 


P 


wedded a millionaire. It took the hum- 
blest, homeliest things, and converted 
them into articles of grace and beauty.—., 
It was through this girl that my wife ; 
got her real stride in boosting the women's : 
movement. There was no blatant "give- 
us - our - rights - or - we'll - smash - up - 
something" stuff, no neglecting home and 
babies and hot suppers to argue who ought 
to be the next candidate for chicken 
inspector Let me put you wise, boys, the 
suffragists aren't that at all; you've got it 
all wrong. It's been my experience that 
the rank and file of the suffragists are 
refined, feminine, home-loving women 


Is Pelley Right? 


Dont All Speak at Once 


Y says he has discovered 


_ that a woman can bea suffragist 
without neglecting home and babies 


and hot suppers to argue who ought. 
to be the next candidate for chicken 
inspector. He goes on: 

“Let me put you wise, boys, the 
suffragists aren't that at all; you've got it 
all wrong. ‘It’s been my experience that 
the rank and file of the suffragists are re- 
fined, feminine, home-loving women. You 
should hear my wife lay out the suffra- 
gettes! She does it in lavender. She thinks 
the same way about them as you do. You 
see, she's a suffragist—and that's different. 
The trouble with me at the start was that 
I thought my wife was going to become a 
suffragette. I admit I was worried. But 
I had been scared by a bugaboo. And I 
wasn't long in finding it out." 


like this girl Lela I'm introducing to you. 
You should hear my wife lay out the 
suffragettes! She does it in lavender. She 
thinks the same way about them as you 
do. You see, she's a suffragtst—and that's 
different. The trouble with me at the 
start was that I thought my wife was 
going to become a suffragette. I admit 

was worried. But I had scared by 
a bugaboo. And I wasn’t long in finding 
it out. 

I found out, for the first thing, with a 
vast relief, that my wife never referred to 
her “rights” nor minimized my impor- 
tance around the shack as a male—which 
had worried me more than anything 
What she was really interested in was 
petting old Tom Ryan kicked out as 

ead of the Board of Health, and a com- 
petent person put in his place who would 
see that our garbage was carted away ' 
regularly. She paid no attention to who,’ 
was going to run for third-assistant post- 
master in the League of Nations, but she 
was rather peppery about little Annie 
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Riordan, just left a widow, having to 
stand up to a knitting machine in the 
mills eleven hours a ay, and nobody 
giving a damn. I never heard a peep out 
of her as to whether the Democrats were 
worse horse thieves-than the Republicans; 
but when old Ben Amesley came up for 
school director another term, and she 
found our little girl was facing a public 
school system that had been discarded in 
the big cities a decade bygone, she was 
scintillatingly active in seeing to it that 
Mrs. Dr. Bartlett, who had made a study 
of such things, was landed on the board 
of education in his place. 

In short, boys, I began to 
wake up. I'd got this thing 
wrong somewhere. A lot of 
refined, dignified, lovable, 
but none the less determined 
women had grown sick and 
tired of a lot of grafters do- 
ing as they pleased and ask- 
ing us sheepish males what 
we intended doing about it. 
They had seen that the 
effective method was to 
boot them out and make our 
town and state a better 

lace for me and the kids to 
ive in. And they were ac- 
complishing it the way all 
such things should be ac- 
complished in civilized 
America—by the vote. What 
is more, I suddenly realized 
that if my wife wasn’t the 
kind of woman to be inter- 
ested in such commendable 
renovations, she wasn’t the 
kind of woman I wanted for 
a wife! And there’s a lot of 
two-legged male specimens 
hanging around this country 
who ve got to reach the 


same conclusion. 
AND yet this wasn't all. 
P soon I began to 
sit up and take notice that 
my wife was evolving into a 
ter partner and com- 
anion. The boys in the 
Bleachers can give all the 
catcalls they desire, but 
I'm saying that at the pres- 
ent moment Id rather 
spend an evening at home with her, or 
take a trip in her society, or have her for a 
pal, than any trou; specimen I could 
pick out in the whole State of Vermont. 
And there's several people around the 
Green Mountains who haven't called me 

a mollycoddle, either. 

Maybe, like myself, Mary Ann was 
denied the advantage of a well-rounded 
education, but I’ve never heard her 
sniffing over that. She waded in with 
both feet into a subject and a movement 
which is self-educational, and as a result 
she's interested in something besides the 
bilious look on the baby's face, or how 
many pounds of sugar you can get for a 
dollar—without in the least minimizing 
the importance of the humblest of her 
duties in our home or losing interest in 
them. 

You say I married a peach? I won't 
deny it. But she's no phenomenon. She's 
just got her home in the proper ratio to 
the rest of our existence. We can discuss 
the constitution (Continued on page 122) 
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ILLIE HORN—her church letter 

and bank book said Matilda Horn 

—had lived in the Mason house- 

hold for eighteen years. Accord- 

ing to present-day standards her 

osition there was hard to define. Guest? 

o. Mother silently put a check on the 

kitchen clock shelf every Saturday morn- 

ing and Tillie as surreptitiously removed it 

sometime during the day. It was one of 

Tillie's forty-odd characteristics that she 

disliked to speak of her wages. Several 

times in the eighteen years, as the H. C. of 

L. thrust jc with nightmare ferocity on 

an unwary world, the amount on the check 

had been voluntarily raised by Mother, to 

which Tillie had made grateful and appre- 

ciative response, “Wha’d you do that silly 
thing for?” 
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Father looked over the top of his paper. Father was one of those men who have 
to read and digest all the international news while the one on the upper floor 


Tillie Cuts Loose 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. G. COOTES 


Domestic servant? The day the new 
doctor's wife returned Mother's call, she 
asked affably, “ Do you find your servant 
satisfactory?" As smooth as lubricating 
oil, Mother answered, “I have none. My 
old friend Miss Horn lives with us and 
helps me." Then she called pleasantly, 
* Come in, Tillie, and meet Mrs. Cum- 
mings." Which of course was not at all 


according to Hoyle. But then Mother did 
not do things by footrules and yardsticks. 
She did them by friendly instinct. And 
when you stop to think about it, that is a 
fairly good definition of a lady and a 
Christian. 

_No, Tillie was not a servant. For those 
eighteen years she had alternately worked 
like a Trojan or "slicked up" and gone 


an apartment-house brain, the party that lives on the lower floor being able 
constantly sticks his head out the window and hears all the household gossip 


Another story of the Mason Family 
By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


comfortably to Mite Societies and Mis- 
sionary Meetings with Mother. 

The two had known each other years 
before in the more-or-less pleasant inti- 
macy of a cross-roads schoolhouse, where 
Tillie’s education had abruptly ceased. 
Mother had gone away to school, taught, 
been married, and was in the midst of the 
triple-ringed circus-act of trying to raise 


three babies at once when Tillie dropped 
in one day between trains to call upon her. 
That call had lasted eighteen years, broken 
only by two intervals. 

In appearance Tillie was all that any 
sete) agi movie manager could de- 
sire. She was tall, angular, homely. Her 
long neck, rising from the habitually 
worn dull gray kitchen dress, was slightly 


crooked, like a Hubbard squash’s. Hair, 
to Tillie, meant nothing by way of being 
a woman's crowning glory. It was merely, 
as the dictionary so ably states, small 
horny, fibrous tubes with bulbous roots, 
growing out of the skins of mammals; and 
it was meant to be combed down as flat as 
possible and held in place with countless 
wire hairpins. Her eyes were small and 
nondescript in color, her mouth and nose 
large, and her teeth of a glaring china- 
white falseness. Altogether, it was a lucky 
thing for Tillie that while man looketh on 
the outward appearance the Lord looketh 
on the heart. For Tillie’s heart was as 
good as gold, and was buried under just 
about the same proportion of crusty ex- 
terior as the yellow metal under the earth. 

Tillie’s sense of humor, or lack of it, was 
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not an understandable thing to the fun- 
loving Masons. The ancient author who 
copyrighted most of the wise sayings of 
the world once stated that there was a 
time to weep and a time to laugh. Tillie 
seemed never to know when that time was. 
Over things that the whole family shouted 
about, she maintained a dignified and 
critical silence. On the other hand, she 
would occasionally break out into a high, 
weird, henlike cackle over the most trivial 
thing imaginable. If the Masons laughed 
then, it was not at the trifling joke but be- 
cause Tillie herself was so o d. 

“My stars! Listen to Tillie!” one of the 
girls would say.- "I'll bet a nickel she's 
just found out it's Thursday instead of 
Friday." 

“Or picked up the egg beater instead of 
the potato masher,” another would guess. 

No, in spite of the long association 
with a family whose chief delight in life 
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Suddenly Tillie pulled the apron 
off her head, raised her distorted 
face and broke forth into a high, 
weird, henlike cackle. “Oh, my 
land-a-Goshen!'" she chortled. 
“Stretchin’ my soul! Ain't 7 a fool?" 
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was the foolish little fun extracted by the 
way, Tillie's sense of humor was almost 
negligible. And it is easier for the keeper 
of five cinnamon bears to control his 
charges without chains and a prodding 

le, than it is for any member of a house- 
hold that contains five hilarious young 
people to exist comfortably with them, 
minus a highly developed sense of humor. 


Ą PUFFER being any contrivance that 
serves to deaden the concussion 
caused by the impact of two bodies, it be- 
came apparent, when the children were 
growing up, that such an apparatus was 
needed between them and Tillie. And 
with that clear perception with which 
some people see their der y, Mother very 
early iaraa that she, herself, must be 
that device. During all these years she 
had stood between her noisy, merry brood 
and this old friend, whose ideas of life were 


invoiced in terms of sweeping and scrub- 
ing. 

With that capacity for sinking herself 
in another’s personality, Mother could 
clearly see both sides of a situation, and 
as for the diplomatic handling of it, she 
was an able ambassador to the Court of 
the Kitchen. So she had tactfully handled 
each affaire d'honneur from the days when 
Bob’s kites littered up the back porch, 
through the period of the girls messing 
around with dough, down to Junior’s i 
jinks. Firmly had she made a stand for 
l'illie's right to have certain hours in the 
day to herself, and stanchly had she de- 
fended the children's legitimate desires for 
picnic lunches and other childish necessi- 
ties. Yes, Mother certainly deadened the 
concussion caused by the impact of two 
bodies. 

The two intervals in which Tillie had 
not worked for the Masons were occasions 
when she had become vaguely dissatisfied 
and gone away to live permanently with 
her own relatives. The first time, after 
being gone two months, she wrote Mother 
and asked if she might come back, that 
she couldn't abide her sister's husband, 
and would die happy if she could only put 
him in her mop stick and scrub the kitchen 
floor with him. 

The other time she had gone to a cou- 
sin's, returning in three weeks with the in- 
formation that her cousin's daughters both 
had beaus, and they made her sick with 
what she chose to call their “‘lally-gagging "" 
around. Aversion to the display of senti- 
ment being another of 
Tillie’s characteristics, 
no one was surprised. 

If she ever had a ro- 
mance of her own, no 
one knew of it. It was 
often recalled in the 
family that Hod Bee- 
son, erstwhile a dray- 
man by profession and 
a widower by Provi- 
dence, had once come 
to the back door on a 
Sunday night, dressed 
in his best: To the un- 
suspecting Tillie who 
opened the door this 
smiling Lochinvar had 
ventured jauntily, “It’s 
a nice evening, Miss 
Horm.” But, unlike 
Ellen of Netherby Hall, 
Tillie had snapped out, 
“Maybe so. I ain't no- 
ticed it," and peremp- 
torily shut the door. 

This past spring Til- 


lie had again given 
evidence of ingrowing 
restlessness. 


“One of these days 
I’m goin’ to cut loose,” 
she would hint mys- 
teriously. Mother listened and 
smiled, bot seldom encouraged 

her. On one of those other oc- 

casions, years before, Mother 
had agreed with and encouraged 
her to try a change for a while. 
Tillie had suddenly broken out 
into a wild and distressed snivel- 
ing. “I can see right through you," she 
had cried into her gingham apron; " you're 
sick of me livin’ here.” ` 

“You certainly (Continued on page 272) 


Just What Has Been Done to 
Communicate With the Dead 


A sober, scientific statement of the case by James H. 
Hyslop, Secretary of the American Society for Psychical 
. Research. How to tell real evidence if you see it. How 


Note by the Editor: 


O YOU believe that the dead can 
communicate with the living? 

Do you want to believe this, but 

no evidence worth taking seriously? 
There is a great wave of popular inter- 
est in these questions now. Perhaps it is 
because the war made the fact of death a 
present reality to millions of human be- 


ings. 
This magazine tries to take u every 
subject of vital interest to its readers. It 
seeks out the men who have given their 
best thought to these various subjects, 
and gets from them a plain statement of 
what they think they have found out. It 
does this without prejudice or partisan- 
ship. All it claims is a belief in the sin- 
serity of the men quoted. 

It is on this basis that the following in- 
cerview is printed. Doctor Hyslop is 
secretary—there is no president—of the 
American Society for Psychical Research. 
For years he has carried on experiments 
and investigations, not because he be- 
lieved in advance that the spirits ot the 
dead come back, but with the object of 
determining scientifically whether there 
is any evidence that they do. 

The men who have engaged in these 
investigations have encountered a 
deal of ridicule; but that is hardly a fair 
attitude to take. We have the right to 
disagree with their conclusions. But we 
cannot do this intelligently, if we do not 
understand how these conclusions have 
been reached. 

The whole subject of spiritualism has 
been for years discredited, by the claims 


to identify fakes 


of charlatans on the one hand and of fools 
on the other. But we must admit that 
there was a time when the treatment of 
disease was also in the hands of ignorant 
charlatans. There are cases where that 
is still true. If it were not for scientific 
investigation and experiment, it would 
be true everywhere. It does not become 
anyone to ridicule a serious attempt to 
apply scientific methods to the study of 
any problem, certainly not to so impor- 
tant a human problem as that of survival 
after death. 

Many men of unquestionable integrity 
and the highest sanding as scientists have 
investigated psychic phenomena. The 
list includes Sir Oliver Sir William 
Barrett, Sir William Crookes, Lord Ral- 
eigh, Frederick W. H. Myers, Doctor 
Crawford, Dr. Charles Richet, Professor 
Max Dessoir, Professor William James, 
and Dr. Richard Hodgson. These names 
command respect in England, France, 
Germany, and. America. 

Most of us have only a vague idea of 
how these men have gone to work, and 
what evidence they think they have found. 
The reports cf the societies of which they 
are, or were, members contain many 
thousands of pages. But in the following 
interview only the A B C of the subject is 
given. It is a primer lesson; not a scien- 
tific treatise. But it will help us to decide 
more intelligently whether we are going 
to believe anything at all; and, if so, how 
much. 

Because most of us are very ignorant 
on this subject, Doctor Hyslop was asked 
to explain some of the terms used. A 
"medium" is a person who is able, through 


some peculiar sensitiveness not clearly 
understood, to receive communications 
claiming to come from, spirits. 

The alleged spirit communicates to the 
medium through a "control." These con- 
trols are also spirits; and they are always 
the spirits of persons who have been dead 
a long time. The explanation is that a - 
spirit is unable, until after a long period 
of adjustment, to meet the conditions in- 
volved in this contact between the two 
worlds. 

A “guide” is a spirit supposed to be 
having some sort of guardianship over a 
living person. 

In regard to phenomena, or to the in- 
formation received through mediums, we 
must discriminate between “supernor- 
mal" and "supernatural." Telepathy, for 
instance, is a supernormal phenomenon. 
That is, it is not a normal thing for one 
person to transmit thought telepathically 
to another person. [It may be a super- 
natural phenomenon. That is, it may pos- 
sibly be that this thought transference is 
accomplished through the intervention of 
spirits. The information given in an al- 
leged communication through a medium 
is supernormal, if it contains facts which 
coüld not be normally known to the me- 
ium. It is supernatural, if it relates to 
another world. 

A “discarnate” spirit is a disembodied 
personality. It is the personality of a 
once living human being, but now become 
discarnate. 

These explanations are necessarily 
brief, but they are sufficient to enable the 
reader to understand the statements in 
the interview. 


The Only Way to Prove the Existence of Spirits 


An authorized interview with Dr. Hyslop 
as reported by Mary B. Mullett 


OCTOR HYSLOP believes that 
the personality of a human be- 
ing survives after death; and 
that this personality, or spirit, 
is sometimes able to communi- 

cate with the living. 

Knowing this to be his belief, the first 
question 1 asked him was whether he 
could give a single piece of evidence which 
would prove this survival of a pm and 
its power to communicate with the living. 

“Absolutely none!" was his quic 
reply. “But no scientific fact is proved 


by a single piece of evidence. If, for 
example, we had only one instance of the 
magnetic needle pointing to the north, 
that single bit of evidence would not 
rove that polar attraction was a fact. 
t is necessary, in order to demonstrate 
any fact scientifically, to present a mass of 
collective evidence.” 

“Will you tell me, then, how scientific 
investigators gather the facts about 
alleged spirit phenomena, and how they 
sift out the ones they consider ‘evidential’? 
How can we determine whether the stories 


we hear, or our own experiences, have any 
value at all as evidence? How can we know 
whether we are being deceived by others, 
or are deceiving ourselves?” 

“The only way to be reasonably cer- 
tain,” said Doctor Hyslop with emphasis, 
“is to understand de other possible ex- 
planation of these phenomena. Then re- 
ject- everything which can possibly be 
accounted for Ty one or more of these 
other explanations. 

“You must first make sure that there 
has been no fraud. There are alleged 
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mediums who have no power of medium- 
ship and who depend largely on tricks. 
They intentionally fool the people who 
are gullible cough to go to A They 
are mere charlatans. 

“T heard of a séance recently arranged 
in New York to which a group of highly 
intelligent men and women were especially 
invited. The séance took place in an ab- 
solutely dark room, not a ray of light any- 
where. 

“T do not say that the manifestations 
which occurred were due to 
fraud; but I do say that, 
coming under those condi- 
tions, they were absolutely 
worthless as evidence of the 
presence of spirits. There 
may not have been any 
fraud—but fraud was per- 
ie possible. 

“Tf you are going to 
attach any value to any 
alleged spiritistic phenome- 
non, you must prove that no 
trickery was even possible. 
It is not enough to say that 
you did not discover any 
trick or deception. You 
must insist on conditions 
where there could be no 
chance of trickery. 

“There are some persons 
who have a genuine medi- 
vmustic power, but who at 
cimes resort to tricks and 
lying. Even the scientific 
investigators have some- 
times been deceived, but 
they have learned through 
experience how to guard 
against it. 


“THEY select their me- 

diums carefully; they 
themselves prepare the room 
where an experiment takes 
place; they furnish any 
equipment used; and they 
insist on sufficient light to 
enable them to watch the 
proceedings. 

“These precautions, of 
course, apply to experi- 
ments when physical he- 
nomena are to be studied. 
It is these physical phe- 
nomena—ra table tip- 

ing, levitation, voices, 
ights, and so on—which 
strike most people as won- 
derful. But, as I will ex- 
plain later, it is not about 
the physical but the mental 
phenomena that I am, concerned. And for 
these entirely different kinds of precaution 
are necessary. 

* Even when you have eliminated the 
possibility of fraud, you cannot be certain 
that you are getting evidence of spirit 
phenomena. You have, for instance, to 
consider whether the subconscious mind 
is pla ing a part in what occurs. 

‘We are all the time receiving mental 
impressions, to which we pay no conscious 
attention. These impressions are, how- 
ever, recorded by the subconscious mind. 
Not only that, but we often do, say, and 
think things without our conscious minds 
knowing anything about it. 

“For example, the person who walks, or 
talks, in his sleep, generally remembers 
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nothing about it when he awakes. His 
subconscious mind was directing his 
actions. And the same thing may be 
true sometimes of what a medium says or 
does during a trance. 

“What you take for a spirit communi- 
cation may, therefore, be coming from the 
medium's subconscious mind, and not 
from any discarnate spirit. In this case 
there is no fraud, for the medium is not 
intentionally deceiving you. The thing is 
genuine—such as it is. But it is worthless 


Make a Spirit 
"Get Down to Dots" 


Doctor Hyslop says in this article: 


RE is only one thing that should make us 
lieve in the existence of spirits. That is, 
for them to give us proof of their personal 
identily. And the only way in which this personal 
identity can be proved is for an alleged spirit to 
tell us facts about himself when he was alive. In- 
formation that pretends to be about the future 
world is no proof at all, because you can't verify 
it now. Information about this world is no proof 
that it comes from a spirit—unless the spirit 
identifies himself. 
This is the reason why the scientific investi- 
gator pays special attention to trivial statements 
in alleged spirit communications. For these are 
the things he can try to verify. And these are the 
things which, if they are verified, help to prove the 
personal identity of the spirit. 
For example, suppose you go to a medium and 
she tells you that your father wishes to communi- 
cate with you. If she then launches into an ac- 
count, supposed to be coming from your father, of 
conditions in the next world, you have absolutely 
no evidence that your father was present. No 
matter what you are told about the next world, 
the information and prove 
that it is true! You don't know anything about the 
next world. 
If his alleged spirit tells you nothing else, you 
have no proof that he had anything to do with the 
performance. He must tell you things about this 
world, and about his life in this world, so that you 
can prove that they are true, and that they could 
come only from him. 


as an evidence of spirit communication. 

* Suppose a medium, while in a trance, 
describes to you a person or an incident. 
If you can trace this to some previous 
experience of the medium herself, you 
must not consider it as evidence of spirit 
communication, even though this expla- 
nation may seem plausible to you. You 
must make careful inquiry to find out if 
the medium has ever had any knowledge 
of the facts she communicates during a 
trance. 

"Of course, it is possible that they 
might come from a spirit source, even 
though the medium did have previous 
knowledge of them. But as it is also 
possible in that case, that they might 
come from her subconscious mind, you 


must not count them as evidential. 

* People who reject the possibility of 
the survival of the spirit claim that the 
subconscious mind is the explanation of 
many phenomena, such as clairvoyance, 
clairaudience, and so on. . 

* But scientific men believe that even 
the subconscious mind has no knowledge 
of a fact, unless it acquires that knowledge 
in a normal way. Therefore, if a medium 
tells you something which she could not 
possibly know, or ever have known, you 
cannot explain it by saying 
that it came from her sub- 
conscious mind, because it 
sumply never was there. 

“Let us suppose that I go 

to a medium. Her subcon- 
scious mind can have no 
knowledge of what I had for 
breakfast, we will say, un- 
less she had seen or been 
told what I had. If, there- 
fore, she goes into a trance, 
and tells me what I ate for 
breakfast, where did she get 
her information? 
. "This brings us to what 
is a common explanation of 
such occurrences by people 
who refuse to believe in 
their supernatural charac- 
ter. These people claim 
that the whole thing is due 
to telepathy. 


“TELEPATHY may be 
transmission of thought 
from one mind to another, 
independently of the recog- 
nized channels of sense. 
Admitting the possibility of 
telepathy, themediummight 
tell me what I had for 
breakfast because my mind 
transmitted its knowledge 
on that subject to her mind. 

“She might even tell me 
what somebody on the other 
side of the world had for 
breakfast, a fact of which 
neither she nor I had any 
knowledge. But the ob- 
jectors would at once de- 
clare that her mind received 
the information telepathi- 
cally from the mind of 
someone who did know the 


facts. 
“But there is still a third 
possibility: Suppose the 


medium tells me something 
of which no living person 
. has any present knowled 

Sull your objector has his answer ready. 

e says that there is a sort of ‘world 
mind’ floating around, containing all the 
memories of all the dead people who ever 
lived! According to him, the medium 
selects from du incredible mass of 
thoughts the ones she communicates to 
the sitter. 

“If you can swallow that theory, you 
have an explanation which makes it un- 
necessary to consider the spirits as sources 
of any communications relating to this 
life. 1 personally cannot accept it. That 
a medium has access to an incalculable 
accumulation of all the mental impres- 
sions in the history of the human race, and 
can select from these millions and billions 
and trillions of impressions just the right 


The Only Way to Prove the Existence of Spirits, by Mary B. MULLETT 


ones to apply to an individual sitter—and 
frequently one unknown to her—is some- 
thing I cannot believe. 

“ But to go on with the other things 
which you must eliminate in weighing 
y^ur evidence, there is the possibility of 
chance coincidence and also of guessing. 

“The charlatans depend a good deal on 
making a lucky guess 
in giving an alleged 


apply. Such a coincidence is unbelievable. 

“Or if you take the sitter, B, to the 
psychic, A, a second and a third time, 
never allowing A to see B, or to know who 
is present; and if A either repeats the 
original statement of facts, or supplies a 
new group which are equally true about 
the sitter, you can then say that, what- 
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tific men have studied them with great 
interest. They are explained as an 
organized form of subconscious activity. 
But they are so rare that the average in- 
vestigator will probably never run across 
them. 

“These are the things which you must 
eliminate before you can consider your al- 
leged phenomena as 
of any scientific value. 


communication, and ste SERE ESRB! But, even though you 
on your helping them are absolutely certain 
out by guessing whatit that there has been 
is all‘about. Suppose a no opportunity for 
one of these mediums e fad, that the alleged 
says, ‘I see a name ——— communication can- 
that looks like Mary.’ ORICA not possibly be due to 
Thats a nA chance ondes 
name to introduce. or to a luc uess, 
Practically everybody ORIGINIS a 3S that they tvm be 
knows one or more due to telepathy be- 
Marys. If you say, —— tween the living, and 
“Yes; my grand- à that they cannot have 
mother;’ ıt may be ——— come from the sub- 
simply a case of dual ORIGINAL conscious mind of the 
guessing. Any com- ^ és medium, you may 
municated fact which still be without an 
can be explained as REPRODUCTION evidence which will 
guesswork is worth- REPRODUCTION ^ be accepted by the 
less as evidence. scientific investigator. 
** As for chance co- 
incidence, I have ex- "T BERE is only 
lained that in my REPRODUCTION one thing that 
ook," said Doctor should make us be- 
Hyslop, and, taking lieve in the existence 
up a copy of his latest of spirits. That is, for 
volume, ' Contact them to give us proof 
with the other of their personal 1den- 
World,’ he turned to tity. And the only 
this paragraph: way in which this 
“Bring two strangers ersonal identity can 
together and record e proved, 18 for an 
what happens. Let A ORIGINAL alleged spirit to tell 
be the psychic (the us facts about himself 
medium) and 3 the ORIGINAL ORIGINAL when he was alive. 
sitter. If A, without Information that pre- 
e a bo Q g Eds to be about the 
person, who may have future world is no 
come for the first time G O proof at „all, because 
from the other side of you can’t verify it 
the globe, should give now. Information 
the sitter’s name, state REPRODUCTION REPRODUCTION REPRODUCTION about this world is no 


that he was a diamond , 
miner, that his father's 
name was Chelmsford, 
and that both his father 
and mother were dead, 
that the mother had 
given him a special pic- 
ture of a little church on 
the corner of the street 
opposite their home—if 
these incidents should 
occur under such cir- 
cumstances, we should 
have facts which would 
at least appear to ex- 
clude chance and guess- 


been recorded. 


admit that it is done. 


Thé drawings reproduced here show some authenticated results obtained by 
experiments in telepathy, or thought transference. 
“Original Drawing" was made by the person conducting the experiment. 
out any word being spoken, or any signal given, the reproduction was then made 
by the person receiving the ‘‘telepathic message." 
these messages can be received by certain individuals. Thousands of cases have 
No one can explain just how it is done, but even the scientists 
Often the ‘‘sender’’ and the “‘receiver’’ are miles apart. 
Sometimes the sender deliberately ‘‘wills’’ the receiver to do some specific thing. 
But there are very many authenticated instances when the '*message" was sent 
without deliberate intention; as, for example, when one person gets a mentalim- 
pression of some friend or relative being ill, or in danger. This impression is so 
vivid that the scene, with all its details, is described by the receiver and is later 
verified. Telepathy is of great importance in studying the evidence about so- 
called spirit phenomena; because many persons claim that all these phenomena 


In each case, the one marked 


It is an accepted fact that 


roof that it comes 
rom a spirit—unless 
the spirit identifies 
himself, 

“This is the reason 
why the scientific in- 
vestigator pays spe- 
cial attention to trivial 
statements in alleged 
spirit communica- 
tions. For these are 
the things he can try 
to verify. And these 
are the things which, 
if they are verified, 


With- 


ing. 
i . can be explained on the theory of this thought transference. In this article, Doc- help to prove the 
“ N9W suppose you tor Hyslop declares that some occurrences cannot be accounted for by telepathy, personal identity of 
took the sitter. except by pushing the theory to a point where he cannot acceptit. The drawings the spirit. 
B toanother mediu ex) reproduced here are from Doctor Hyslop's book, “Contact with the Other World,” “For example, sup- 
C Aner ME aae and are reprinted by permission of the Century Company pose you t 5 d 
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conditions,” said Doc- 

tor Hyslop. “That is, C does not know B, 
and does not even see him. If this second 
medium gives the same facts about B, you 
certainly cannot ascribe them to chance or 
to guessing. No two human beings would 
happen to state that particular group of 
facts and happen to apply them to an un- 
known and unseen person—the one per- 
son in the world to whom they would 


ever is the explanation, it is not chance 
coincidence, or guessing. 

“Another thing to be considered is 
what is known as secondary or multiple 
personality. In these cases the psychic 
goes into a state resembling hypnosis, and 
then exhibits a personality entirely dif- 
ferent from the normal one. There have 
been famous examples of this, and scien- 


medium and she tells 
you that your father wishes to communi- 
cate with you. If she then launches into 
an account, supposed to be coming from 
your father, of conditions in the next 
world, you have absolutely no evidence 
that your father was present. No matter 
what you are told about the next world, 
you cannot check up the information and 
prove that it is (Continued on page 126) 
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; the woman 


glanced up, meeting the kind old eyes, her own flooding with heart-content 


Gently the calloused hand dropped to the plump round shoulder 
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“Nobody Else’s Home 
Seems Just Right” 


The story of two old people who got tired of “just 


visitin’” their children 
By Ruth Fargo 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


HAT old barn's an eyesore!" 
stormed young Mrs. Jim Kuy- 
kendahl to her visiting sister. 
“Tt ought to be torn down! It 
would have been, too, months 
ago, except for Jims father. He’s coggled 
up some sort of a shop out there—putters 
away with a few old tools and some tin, 
till Pa think he'd go daft. Z should! 
Besides, he might help out in the store—!" 

The clear young voice showed un- 
mistakable vexation. It whipped through 
the crack of the kitchen door and struck 
Jim’s father full in the face, like a slap of 
sudden sleet. He had started up the back 
steps with a handful of fresh eggs. Now 
he stopped, gaped, his mouth partly open, 
backed down a step, and stumbled. The 
top egg rolled off. In an awkward effort 
to catch it he crushed the thin shell 
against his sleeve. 

“Dum it!” gritted old Jim Kuykendahl 
in a vexed undertone. 

His eyes wavered from the yellow blot 
adorning the sleeve of his clean shirt to 
the yellow blot oozing stickily down a 
stalk of blossoming sweet-rocket by the 


steps. 
+ Oh, dum it all" he reiterated dis- 
stedly. ‘‘Daughter-in-law Cora’ll say 
"m careless now! Guess I am. Else I’m 
gettin’ old.” 

Stooping, he carefully deposited the 
rest of the eggs along a crack in the 
cupped step where they couldn’t roll; 
then, dragging a soiled handkerchief from 
somewhere, he sponged away at the spot 
on his sleeve. 

** Wisht I had my spec’s.” He squinted 
critically, “Reckon I've left 'em som'eres 
abouts.” 

He pushed back a lock of gray hair, 
bent his head, judicially considering his 
work. 

“Oh, it shows, more or less. Cora'll 
see—an' she tol' me t' keep this shirt 
clean." The man sighed with a sort of 
patient weariness. "I seem ordained t’ 
spot up everything I tetch, best I c’n do.” 

€ lifted his head and stared absently 
away between the housed spaces to where 
a little line of distant gray horizon stared 
back at him. . 

“It ain't human-like to keep so slicked 
up—all th’ time,” he rebelled. “Pd like 
to crawl into an old jumper,” wistfully, 
**an' overalls and do some real work— 
once more ” 

The exasperated voice of his daughter- 
in-law, together with the broken pullet's 
egg, flooded afresh the tragedy darkening 
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the older man's declining days. Nothing 
could ameliorate this lonesome living in 
town! He wanted to be out on a farm—he 
and "Mother" had always lived on a 
farm. The man's lips trembled mutely; 
he did not like to think of those days. 
Mother—Mother was gone. And the 
farm was sold, and the money turned over 
to Jim, Junior—or most of it, for the old 
man was wise in his way. Jim had needed 
money in the hardware business. Jim, 
Junior, had never liked the farm; but the 
price of the old place had set him securely 
on his feet in a business way and the 
father had been glad of it. He had been 
glad to doit. But, somehow— Well, that 
was a year ago. 

“Jims a boy," condoned the 
older Jim, almost defiantly. "He's 
pretty busy—but he’s good. An’ Cora 
means well; she’s young yet.” He drew 
the back of his hand across his eyes. 
" Where'n tunket did I put my spec’s,” 
he complained huskily. 


HEN, with sudden intent, he bent 

down and broke off the branch of 
blossoming sweet-rocket, telltale plant, 
and thrust it surreptitiously under the 
steps; after which he swiftly gathered up 
the eggs, one by one, lovingly. 
"One, two, three, four, five" he 
counted, “an’ I told Cora there was goin’ 
to be six. Six eggs, I said, an’ six hens. 
Now, you can’t say they ain’t worth their 
keep. You can’t say my old barn out 
there ain’t payin’ foe itself, for that’s 
where they lay.” He thought a while. 
“There will be six,” he said. “She won't 
know nothin’ about this one bein’ broke. 
I got some more out there. I don’t put 
all my eggs in one basket.” 

He chuckled softly, ruefully. 

“T reckon I won't take 'em in—yet." 
His hesitant eye traveled from the 
obvious stain on his arm across to the 
kitchen. He listened. All was quiet. 
The voices had died away; evidently the 
women-folk had drifted to the front of the 
house. But Jim's father did not venture. 
"Tl put 'ern all back'n the nests,” he 
averred glumly. “Gol-dum it all! I cn 
gather 'em over again—when get 
good'n ready. l ain't nuthin' else t' do." 

Then, across his mind flicked the un- 
finished sentence of his daughter-in-law; 
he had not heard more, the broken egg 
had claimed his full attention. 

“Help in th’ store," he muttered. “I 
wisht I could. I’ve tried. Son Jim thinks 
his old farmer dad don't know nuthin’ 
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"bout hardware; 'drather have those 
dapper little clerks. Bet I c'd beat an 
one on 'em, give me a little time an’ half 
a chanct!" 

Deliberately Jim's father was redis- 
tributing the among the nests in the 
old barn at the back of the town lot, the 
old barn that Jim's wife wanted torn 
away, but that Jim himself had been 
slow to touch, paintless, dilapidated 
derelict that it was. 

His task finished, the elderly man 
lingered a moment, silent, his listless 
figure proclaiming a dejection poignant 
and aching. 

“Believe I'll pike down-street a piece,” 
he cogitated, “mebbe—” 

Hope sprang eternal. Maybe the son 
had, at last, found something for the 
father to do! . . . But, alas! it was not so. 
Behind heavy doors, son had even been 
too busy to be seen. The father drifted 
away again, baffled, mutely blasphemous 
—though this latter fact he would have 
repudiated with firm vehemence. The 
mind, in unguarded moments, performs 
freakish pranks from which the best of us 
never wholly escape. 

He strode on—on and on and on and on, 
brooding moodily, careless of direction or 
destination. The green wealth of fresh 
fields engulfed him; the village, far-flung, 
grew gray with backward distance. Birds 
twittered in voluble content; cattle, 
somewhere, bawled in lazy cadences. The 
scent of falling locust blooms came over 
a hill, strong and sweet. Mechanically, 
he drew aside from the whir of coming 


wheels. 

“Whoa! . . . Howdy, Kuykendahl?" 

Old Jim glanced up. 

*How're ye? Ain't set eyes on ye for a 
coon's age.” The man in the dust-covered 
rig held out a calloused hand. “Heard 
y'd been sick.... No? Nuthin’ much?... 
Still at Jim, Junior’s, I reckon. Hear he’s 
pushing business nowadays; guess th’ 
ol’ man’s farm fixed him all right. Well, 
*twas a good farm. Brought a good price.” 


THE shrewd eyes of the old neighbor 
had not missed the apathy in the face 
of Jim’s father. “Well, money's money,” 
he went on. " Yourn, I reckon, is earnin' 
more’n it ever did tied up'n a farm. Jim, 
Junior's, a hustler. . . . An' board an' 
room ain't t’ be sneezed at these times. . . . 
G'long there, Nancy!" He slapped the 
reins on the colt's back. “Take keer o’ 
urse'f, Kuykendahl! I've seen yu 
kin’ sprucer." 
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Jim's father looked after the vanishing 
rig in silence. He felt shriveled under the 
sobris commiseration of its occupant. Ill 
it behooved him to let this carping old- 
time neighbor discern the empty depths 
of his desiccated hopes! . . . Then some- 
thing choked in old Jim’s throat—the 
dust, maybe. He coughed, blinked back 
a look of futile bitterness; and, shading 
his eyes with his hand, scanned the 
ribboning road as apprehensive as a scout 
in the enemy country. 

“Dunno’s I'm achin’ t’ meet anybody 
else,” he mumbled. 

Then it was that a little trail, de- 
bouching from the main highway, 
reached out and beckoned enticingly to 
the elderly man. Father Jim took it, 
eager as a boy out of school, letting down 
a pair of weathered pine bars, utterly 
regardless of a private “trespass” notice, 
followed the desultory, grass-tangled 
trail, that almost at once began to wander 
idly around a hill and down a brooky 
dale where dragonflies danced, under 
shaded festive stretches and past pastur- 
ing slopes, cross lots, like some gipsyish 
picnic party, in no particular hurry pod ar 
anywhere. And then it abruptly ended 
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in an absurdly narrow lane, a lane where 
a mild-eyed, un-colored cow came plung- 
ing precipitately along in a perfect lather 
of dust, dragging her tether stumblingly. 

“Hi, there] tad off my cow!" 

A feminine voice shrilled frantically 
somewhere behind the pillar of dust. 
Chivalrously, old Jim sprang into ade- 
quate action. It was not the Fist time he 
had faced an incorrigible cow. 

“Co-boss!” he coaxed, soothingly. 
* Co-boss—boss—bossy !" gripping rightly 
the trailing tether. 

“Oh, I’m that glad you’ve got her!” 
panted the feminine voice closely. “q 
was afraid she's get—clear away—again!” 
And then, “Well, well, Jimmie Kuyken- 
dahl! And is it you!" 


WHEN before had old Jim been called 
Jimmie! The name was dynamic. He 
pirouetted as by an electrical pivot; but, 
with conciliative touch, he still patted 
the bovine neck. 

“Emmie!” he gasped. “Emeline 
Waite! What you doin’ down here— 
chasin’ after a cow?” 

Old Jim’s tone was absurdly accusing, 
but the woman dimpled—rather moistly 
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A feminine voice shrilled frantically somewhere behind the pillar of dust. Chivalrously, old 


—in placid friendliness. She had gone to 
school with old Jim. Many a time in that 
long ago had she left him, red-cheeked, 
recalcitrant, below her in the spelling line. 
But, just now, she was speechlessly en- 
gaged in getting her breath back—it is not 
so easy, when one has acquired avoirdu- 
pois, to chase after nomadic bovines. 

“T thought you went West to live with 
daughter, with Cornie," demanded Jim's 
father with particular definiteness. 

v did—year ago come August," 
panted Cornie's mother pensively. 

From somewhere she produced. ala 
wisp of handkerchief, which, with swi 
deftness, daintily disturbed the damp, 
brown-gray, crinkly-attractive curls that 
cing about her forehead. Then: 

“Come on up, Jimmie." 

“I don't mind if I do," admitted the 
elderly man. 

The little cavalcade, two unflurried 
folk and a mild-eyed cow, swung leisurely 
toward the squat, comfortable abode at 
the end of the lane. 

“You leased your farm—now I recall,” 
cogitated Jim’s father presently. 

“I leased it,” admitted Cornie’s mother 
grudgingly. 
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Jim sprang into adequate action. It was not the first time he had faced an incorrigible cow 


“To Thaddeus Brown, 

en you went to Cornie’s?” 

*Yes—to Thaddeus Brown." 

* What ailed him? Why didn't he stay?” 
The gray brows beetled protestingly. 
Business was business. But if Thaddeus 
had browbeaten Emmie, little Emmie— 


wa'nt it? 


why— 

“Thaddeus was—was sort of—asked to 
quit. That is, to give up his lease, you 
know.” 

“Thunderation! He was, was he? Now, 
who—?” 

“Oh, it wasn't anybody,” hastily in- 
terrupted Cornie’s mother. “That is— 
not exactly. I—I sort of wanted to come 
back. I—1 guess I was homesick.” 

Jim’s father stared. Plainly he was 
puzzled. 

“Thad understood—he said he’d been 
homesick himself,” with simple dignity. 
*'He—he let me buy up the lease.” And 
then, “Don’t you see, Jimmie? I had to 
come." 

“Well—I—vum!” avowed Jim's father. 
Then, trenchantly suspicious, “Didn’t 
Cornie treat you right?" 

“Oh, my soul, yes! Cornie treated me 
fine! All on 'em did. Cornie’s got a nice 


family,” warmly. “But, don't you see, 
Jimmie, when a body's bossed a home o' 
their own long’s I have, nobody else’s 
home seems just right, no matter how 
fine it is—no matter anything at all. 
A body just wants their own old home 
lace—where they've lived so long, like 

have here. I liked it fine at Cornie's— 
but—it was just visitin’, Jimmie. Don't 
you see?" 


o 
JIMMIE saw. He blew his nose vigor- 
ously. Then he wiped his eyes, the 
dust, maybe. . . . Or was it the inevit- 
able fly in the ointment! 

“T got so's I didn't have a mite o' 
ambition "bout a single livin’ thing," 
went on the little woman at his side. 
“T felt like a pan o' dough—with the 
yeast forgot." 

“ Jes’ so," agreed Jim's father. 

“Cornie wouldn't hear to my comin’, 
noways; so I just slipped off one Sunday— 
and come. 1 ain't goin' gallivantin' any 
more—till I have to." 

A little drift of silence dropped over the 
dusty cavalcade. A sudden remembering 
damped the lighted fire in the man’s fine 


old eyes, because of which he failed to , 


catch the shadow of fear in the woman’s 
final word. 

Mutely he lifted the heavy latch from 
the pasture gate; silently Emeline Waite 

ushed it wide, creaking plaintively on 

latant hinges. With dumb decorum 
bossy ambled mildly into her approved 
pasture. Then, carefully coiling the 
tether, old Jim hung it over a post, put 
in place the heavy bienne latch. 

“That gate needs oilin'—an' coggling 
at,” he remarked mildly. 

“Tt does," sighed the woman. “ Every- 


thing “bout the place needs oilin'—an' 
cogglin. But hired help don't oil—or 
coggle!” 


meline Waite’s eyes trailed tiredly 
across her disheveled acres. Then: 

“T had to hire. I got Peter Pense to 
manage. But—" She paused, wistful. 
The ever-ready ghost had found her eyes 
again. "That's why I had to give the 
mortgage—that, an’ buyin’ up th’ lease.” 

But Jim’s father didn’t hear. He was 
busy investigating the gate. 

“Got a hammer handy, Emmie?” he 
questioned. “I c’n fix that thing in 'bout 
a minit.” 

“The hammer's (Continued on page 144) 


How to Use Your 
Mistakes 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


ALKING tolunch one noon 


I saw a teamster of my. 


acquaintance who. had 
loosened the harness of his 
horses and was letting them 
feed while he, also, was taking a snack. I 
stopped and talked. During our converse 
I noticed that one of the horses had a sore 
shoulder, a raw spot just where the collar 
touched. I pointed to it and remarked: 

"It's too bad you have to work that 
horse when his shoulder's sore." 

"Yes," replied the teamster. “It is 
too bad. Still," he added, “there wouldn't 
be much work done in this world if only the 
horses and folks that are fitten worked.” 
. He was right. The work of the world 
is done by the blunderers, the inexpert, 


those who are not feeling well, those that . 


don't know how, and those generally who 
are not “‘fitten,” 

Hence it follows that what you and I and 
all the world need to know is not so much 
how to do things Right, as how to do them 
Wrong. What I mean is that we must 
count on errors and inefficiencies, and 
learn how to get things done in spite of 
them. 

The art of perfection is beautiful; the 
art of imperfection is absolutely essential, 
if we are to get on. 

Most of what we have to do in this 
world, we must do faultily, or not at all. 
Perfection is all right as the goal, but the 
road to it is through Mistakes. And 
what we need to learn is not to hesitate. 

The sure hand, the clear brain, the pure 
heart, are unhesitating. 

There isn't anything you do in this 
mortal sphere that might not have been 
done better. What of it? The thing you 
have to do is to be done, not to be done 
the best possible way. One ounce of 
positive, tangible efficiency is worth a 
pound of meditative perfection. 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen the 
saddest are these, “It might hawe been,” 
also the most foolish. 

The ways of the world are strewn with 
the tragedies of indecision. 

A blind man, deaf and dumb, could 
walk down the middle of State Street, 
Chicago, or the Strand in London, or the 
Avenue de l'Opera in Paris, and never get 
jostled by foot, horse or motor, if he 
would keep on going at an even pace. 
It's the people that pause and reflect that 
get killed. 

Of course, pausing and reflecting are 
important, but they should all be done 
before you start. 

“But how can I know I'm right?" 

You can't know. Because you are not 
right, ever. We are all human, hence im- 
perfect, hence wrong to a certain extent, 
and not most of the time but all the time. 
And any philosophy of life that does not 
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acknowledge this fact, and that assumes 
that we can be perfectly right, free from 
any error, and altogether one hundred per 
cent, is sheer fatuity. 

Impeccability is not for the sons and 
daughters of Eve We have made mis- 
takes all our life long, we are making them 
now, and we shall continue to make them 
until we shall receive our final sentence on 
the Day of Judgment. | And since this is 
true, since we are to be principally occu- 
pied with the business of making mis- 
takes, it follows that— 

The most important thing in the world is 
to learn hoto to use Mistakes, what to do 
with the imperfections we surely have. 

Not, mark you, how to be perfect. 
Anybody can read all about that in a 


The trouble with teaching, advice, 
philosophy, and all textbooks, and every 
science of anything, is that they assume 
an element in us which is not there, to 
wit, exactness. 

It is easy to find out how to be a perfect 
wife, but what's the use, of knowing? No 
woman can compass it. When we speak 
of a perfect servant, we are using a figure 
of speech, for such a servant never 
existed. Neither was there ever, nor will 
there ever be, a perfect father, husband, 
son, workman, boss, engineer, priest, or 
even devil. 

What behooves you, therefore, is not 
only to learn to do things right, but how 
to do things, even if poorly. 

We need to know how to be happy, 
good, efficient, rich and successful by the 
road of Mistake Making. And if you don't 
know how to stumble you'll never know 
how to arrive. 


I? MAY be well to dig into the philoso- 
phy of this, to get a background for our 
thought. We live, we say, in a world of 
cosmic accuracies. Nature never fumbles. 
No matter is destroyed. No force is lost; 
as, for instance, what disappears as mo- 
tion in the hammer appears as heat in 
the nail. The earth and the stars, the 
flying ball and the spumy wave, the crash 
of sound and the play of color, are all 

verned by laws of utter exactitude. 
The power that molds the planet molds 
the tear. And all that. 

True enough. Exactness ‘is at the 
bottom of things. But not at the top. Per- 
fection underlies all. But actual accom- 
plishment is never perfect. There’s a deal 
of bungling and waste in nature. Why 
ten thousand apple blossoms to make one 
hundred apples? Why does it rain on the 

ake, where it’s wet enough? Why the 
surge and storm and surplus of the pro- 
creative instinct, with all its appanage of 
sin and tra , just to get a certain 
number of children born into the world, 


and why was not the cause here nicely 
graduated to produce just the effect and 
no more? Why does the body not take 
exactly the amount of food it needs, in- 
stead of a vast deal more, which must be 
eliminated as waste? Doesn't nature con- 
stantly slop over, and not nicely adjust 
means to ends? 

We all think that “somehow good will 
be the final goal of ill,” that the Creator 
designs mankind for the millennium; but 
why did He not make man millennial in 
the first place, why all this long-drawn 
tragedy of history, woes and wars and 
strivings, and reactions and reforms? 

The fact is that the most amazing 
element in nature is not its mathematic 
accuracy, but its healing power, its re- 
cuperative function, its skill in making 
mistakes and getting over them. 

So I grant you any. amount of: perfec- 
tion in nature, but it’s all hidden, none is 
manifest. And in all her visible accom- 
plishments we see also in the Creator’s 
ways the use of the rule of thumb. 


S IN nature, so in life. Life is not an 

exact science; it is a continuous ex- 
periment. Indeed, it is not a science at 
all, but an Art; and a science you can 
learn from a book, but an art you learn 
only by doing. 

Life is not an arithmetic, with the 
answers all in the back of the book, which 
you are certain to get if you know the 
rules; Life is a ring puzzle, which you sim- 
ply keep working at till you get the solu- 
tion. Life is like a game of solitaire, half 
skill, half luck, and you work it some- 
times, and sometimes you don't; you may 
fail because of your own stupidity, or be- 
cause the cards do not fall right. 

And the most inalienable and precious 
right of every human being is the right to 
make his own mistakes. Take that from 
him and you wrong him deeply. When 
God made your immortal soul He gave 
you one inestimable privilege, worth more 
to you than anything else—the privilege 
of going to the Devil whenever you want 
to. 
You may have beén building up a repu- 
tation for forty years, but at any moment 
of that time, even as right now, you can 
spoil it all, disgrace yourself and spill the 
whole kettle of beans, by one act of folly. 

And if you had not that power of free- 
dom you would not be a man, but would 
be no better than a dog or horse. The 
animals make no such mistakes as we, but 
are guided by unerring instincts. Where 
there is the kingship of reason there is 
fallibility. 

By making mistakes you learn what 
a fool you are, which is the most valua- 
ble thing in the world to know. You 
learn your weakness, which is the prime 
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essential to becoming strong. The con- 
sciousness of error is the threshold of 
wisdom. 

Coop a boy up, never allow him to 
make any mistakes, keep him safe from 
all temptation, immune from wine, 
wromen and wassail, and turn him loose 
at twenty-one in this untoward world, and 
he would not get two blocks before some 
googoo-eyed siren would ensnare him, 
or some other fool-killer chop him down. 
He would have every excellence but the 
one thing needful. He might get along 
all right in heaven, but on earth the only 
safe place for him would be in jail. Where- 
as the average boy, blunder- 
ing, callow, ridiculous, err- 
ing, full of absurd enthusi- 
asms and fancies, when he 
reaches twenty-one is rath- 
er able to take care of him- 
self, because he has had a 
thorough course and an en- 
riching experience in mak- 
ing mistakes. 


ERMANY in the late 

war was monstrously 
efficient. i She had a perfect 
army, perfectly managed. 
England and America, the 
lumberingdemocracies, were 
unready and ill-disciplined. 
The German military ma- 
chine rolled down over Bel- 
gium and into France with 
the precision of clockwork. 
Experts say she ought to 
have won the war in six 
months. But she didn’t. 
Something went wrong. 
‘There was a mistake some- 
where. And she didn't 
know how to make mistakes. 
All she knew was how to be 
perfect. England, they said, 
‘muddled through, but 
she muddled—through. So 
did America. Didn’t you 
read the papers? Don’t 
you remember how wrong 
we were? Unprepared. 
With “a contemptible little 
army.” The wrong Presi- 


dent, the wrong Secretary of War, the 


wrong Secretary of the Navy. No ships. 
Congress blundering. Everything at 
sixes and sevens. Sure! we made mis- 
takes, but we knew how to use them, we 
had been practicing a hundred years. 
And the result was that when the expert 
mistake makers from the U. S. A. and 
Canada and Australia and England and 
France and other blundering democra- 
cies got over into the game, the flawless 
German machine crumpled. Look out 
for the men that have been making mis- 
takes all their lives, and using them for 
better effort, for defeat and humiliation 
are familiar bread to them, they thrive 
on such food, and go on, and muddle— 
through. 

So never you mind about how much you 
could do, and how bright your prospects 
would be, if only you hadn’t made this 
mistake or had that bad luck. Your 
probem is never “What you might do, if,” 

ut “What you can do, anyhow.” You 
have fallen in the fight, your knees are 
skinned, one eye is swollen shut, your 
shoulder bleeds, your back aches—you 
have made the wrong investment, trusted 


a false friend, been betrayed in love, acted 
the fool, and been asleep at the switch— 
What now? Why, up and at them! The 
man that wins is the man that won’t quit. 
Your mistakes and misfortunes have but 
cast you back upon humanity, our com- 
mon mother, and you can rise with new 
strength, as Atlas when he touched the 


arth. 

I always like to go back to God in 
my thinking, as a sailor looks at the 
Pole Star. M let us ask ourselves, Why 
were we born? What object did God have 
in creating us? 

I used to think He created us to be 


'The Man That Wins is the 
Man That Won't Quit 


“ATEVER you mind about how much 
E: you could do, and how bright your 
prospects would be, if only you hadn't 
made this mistake or had that bad luck. 
Your problem is never ‘What you might 
do, if,’ but ‘What you can do, anyhow.' 
You have fallen in the fight, your knees 
are skinned, one eye is swollen shut, your 
shoulder bleeds, your back aches—you 
have made the wrong investment, trusted . 
a false friend, been betrayed in love, acted 
the fool, and been asleep at the switch— 
What now? Why, up and at them! The 
man that wins is the man that won't quit. 
Your mistakes and misfortunes have but 
cast you back upon humanity, our com- 
mon mother, and you can rise with new 


strength." 


Good and Perfect. I know now that He 
did not. For the simple reason that if 
He did, He missed it. And I refuse to 
believe He ever misses. Surely if He had 
intended us to be good and perfect He 
would have made at least a half dozen or 
so as samples. But He did not. They are 
all npe ect Every apple on the human 
tree is spotted. History records not one 
perfect man, with, perhaps, one exception. 

Whatever He made us to do we must 
be doing, else He fails, which is absurd. 
And there is one thing we are all doing. 
To wit, and namely, growing. Growth, 
not perfection, is the key word of the 
universe. 

The individual grows, the whole world 
grows. The boy becomes a man; mankind 
progresses The idea in the acorn is the 
oak. 

And the chief means of growth is mis- 
take making. The baby learns to take 
care of himself by bumping his nose, 
burning his fingers and stubbing his toes. 
The shrewd business man is all over scars. 
The ripened scholar has followed a 
thousand fallacies, and been undeceived. 
The violinist owes his virtuosity to long 
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daya of practice, and practice means 
rubbing out endless errors, correcting in- 
finite false moves. 

Even the old saint owes his sanctity to 
his bruises. All his patience, and resigna- 
tion, and unwavering faith, and fixed 
purity, is the ripened Fruit of many a fati 
and struggle and doubt and passion. 
All the way up to his pinnacle of character 
he has fought with the wild beasts. And 
if he never had any weaknesses to over- 
come, nor mistakes to regret, nor faults 
to repent of, he is no saint at all, but an 
imbecile. 

Do not take all this asa sophistic attempt 
'to prove that wrong is right, 
that sin is, after all, not so 
bad, and black is white if you 
only think so. That is not 
true. The colors in the moral 
spectrum are fixed and true, 
and the Puritans were sound 
in their insistence on "the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin." 
Wrong is wrong, and to be 
eternally fought and hated. 
And right is right, and to be 
lived for, and to die for. 


UT our point is that out 
of all this failure and im- 
erfection cemes the desired 
ower of life—Character. 
Success springs from fail- 
ures, as the white lily grows 
from the ugly bulb. Out of 
the mud comes the lotus, 
out of the rotting mold, the 
tree bearin megranates; 
out of the Bull, bezoar; out 
of the crushed grain, flour 
and bread; so, out of disil- 
lusion comes the profound- 
est faith; out of the broken 
heart, the sweetest sympa- ` 
thy; out of the crushed rose, 
the attar; out of that disci- 
ple who denied his Lord 
with cursings came he who 
was to be the head of the 
Church. 

The Mec of p is 
not guarding against disease. 
It is the strength of your 
vital force. The strong, healthy body is 
antiseptic. Everybody's mouth contains 
disease germs. Even the purest milk and 
butter hold myriads of dangerous bac- 
teria. The arrows of death rain continual- 
ly upon the robust, but fall harmless upon 
the armor of health. Whereas if one’s 
vitality is low, his vigor sapped and his 
pes of resistance diminished, trifles 
ight as air may slay him. 

Wherefore, soul of man, go on! You've 
done wrong? Forget it! Not mourning, 
but better deeds, 1s true repentance. Not 
in meticulous care, but in the abandon- 
ment of courage, lies safety. Success is 
like riding a bicycle; you're all right if 
you keep going, but when you try to 
stand still you fall down. 

That we learn from experience has be- 
come a proverb. But what is experience 
but the sum of our mistakes? 

Mistakes are the human ties thatlink us. 
From our errors, and the consciousness of 
them, come our dear dependencies. It is 
because they realize their ignorance and 
frailty that human creatures huddle close, 
and love one another, and weep together, 
and join loyal (Continued on page 290) 
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FTER mature reflection it seemed 
to Egan hardly fitting for him 
to call at once on Mary Kent. 
Things had been going cross- 
ways, and he wanted plenty of 

time to think them over. The prospect of 
G. Willoughby Kent as a father-in-law 
had definitely ceased to be alluring. The 

rospect of Mary as a wife was hardly 
less so. Yet he had made her a reversion- 
ary proposal of marriage. Automatically, 
that proposal became effective on the mo- 
ment that she turned from Eddie Macklin. 

He had hurried away from Martha for 
Mary’s sake; but he kept away from Mary 
that Sunday for his own sake. He went 
out alone over the frozen roads to the 
fiying field, and found a perversive 

easure in the bitterness of the weather. 
he tried hard to think of Mary, because 
he felt that it was the only right thing for 
him to do. But he failed. |: 

For a single instant he could compel 
himself to concentrate on Mary. He 
remembered fighting Eddie Macklin after 
school. He smiled reminiscently as he 
found himself touching his ear. That same 
ear had been frostbitten in the Vosges. A 
cruel country, that—and those iron-rutted 
roads, by comparison, were 'splendid 
boulevards. He had a swift vision of his 
last ambulance, turned upward in an icy 
ditch, and wriggling its wheels like some 
monstrosity of an insect. But it wasn't 
funny, especially for the men inside. One 
of them had recovered, and won a D. S. 
C. His name was Bergwasser, and he 
came from— Oh, lord! what was the name 
of the place that man came from? Never 
mind. Well—oh, there was Mary. da 
—yes, superlatively. Sweet-dispositioned, 
yes; but— But what on earth was the 
name of the place Bergwasser came from? 

But when Martha Henderson became 
all at once a passenger on his train of 
dreams, that train never halted, nor 
turned out on a siding, nor wrecked itself 
on a matter of geography. This made him 
feel guilty. 

He sat huddled on the steps of the 
little administration building to smoke a 
comfortless cigarette. He felt that he 
must be a scoundrel for harboring all 
these curious reflexes, and yet he couldn't 
feel as scoundrelly as he thought he ought 
to. He was chastened, sobered, but not 
ashamed. He wondered if it were really 
despicable of bim to consider his obliga- 
tion toward her in the same manner as he 
would consider any other obligation, 
except this one. She had been engaged to 
Macklin at the time. Egan had merely 
stated a fact, and an intention. The fact 
was that he loved her. The intention 


a 


referred to marriage by victory over 
Macklin. But past facts may not neces- 
sarily be present facts. Intentions, 
weathered by experience, may crumble 
without so much as depositing a dusty 
residue of regret. Would it be fair to 
Mary—would it not be fair to Mary—to 
tell her the truth? 

He knew that he had no longer the sort 
of love for Mary which made him want 
to marry her. He had lost it somewhere, 
traveled for a time without perceiving the 
loss, and comprehended it only when he 
had found a more desirable substitute. 
He had loved her . . . but if he had taken 
no personal credit, then, for what was 
absolutely beyond the freedom of his will, 
why should he take discredit on himself, 
now, for what he was equally powerless to 


contro! 

The stubble before him was littered 
with half-smoked cigarettes. Egan rose, 
shivering. Mechanically, as he set out for 
home, he concentrated upon the virtues, 
the delicacies, the womanly qualifications 
of Mary. Unwittingly, he was trying to 

ersuade himself back into that era when 
e had loved her. He blamed himself for 
the impossibility of it. 
lame? Blame a man for the unfathom- 
able workings of the universe? For the 
ungovernable twistings and turnings of 
the human mind? Blame him for not 
wanting Mary now—but Martha? 


HE HAD hardly set foot in the hallway 
when Stanley Adams, wearing the 
expression of Sister Anne, frayed by long 
waiting, appeared at the door of his room. 

“Bronson! Where in thunder have you 
been all day? We've been waiting for you 
since two o'clock." 

Egan wearily climbed the last few steps. 
“I’m pretty tired, Uncle Staniey. Can't 
you wait a while?" 

The journalist took his arm. “Bill 
Garrity's here!" 

The greater part of his fatigue dropped 
away from Egan. 

“Really P 

“Yes, and he's ready to talk. He's 
scared stiff. Come on in. You can't 
afford to be tired now." 

The room, as Egan entered it, was 
dense with cigar smoke hanging in mica- 
like layers. The Honorable George Per- 
kins, coatless, was tipped back in his chair 
against the wall, a ruminative Daniel. In 
the middle of the room sat Garrity, mid- 
dle-aged, shiny-headed, short, stocky, 
painfully dressed in a seventy-dollar suit 
of clothes and a twenty-five cent necktie. 

The judge waved a welcoming hand. 

“Hello, boy! Have a good trip?” 


“Fine, thank you.” 

“You know Bill Garrity, of course." 

“Oh, yes.” Egan shook hands with him. 

“You've growed some,” said Garrity, 
conventionally. - 

“I have, a little" He sat down on the 
edge of Adams's bed. “What’s the con- 
ference about?" 

After a faintly uncomfortable pause, 
Perkins threw out a feeler. *Garnty's a 
friend of ours, Bronson." 

“I was sure of that." 

.. He had some news he thought we'd 
like to know, so he brought it to us. To 
you apria 

Egan could see at a glance that Garrity 
was nervous. The former superintendent 
had put on hi; hat, raking it backward 
to an acute angle. His collar, barely three 
quarters of an inch high, but already five 
eighths of an inch too much, was slowly 
liquetying. 

"That's good,” said Egan pleasantly. 
Garrity gazed at him without speaking. 
“Now that we're all here—" suggested 

the judge. 


GARRITY drew a tremendous breath. 
He looked from one to the other of 
the trio, looked at the floor. “Am I to 
begin, then, Judge?" 

“Yes, Garrity; go ahead.” 

“So I will, then.” He focused intentl 
on the carpet, cleared his throat, swal- - 
lowed once or twice, and began: “Twenty 
years did I slave and labor for Old Man 

gan, and devil a chance did I have, and 
no one else, neither, for the Old Man he 
carried the business under his hat, and 
there was no easy pickin’s for nobody.” 

Egan, fascinated, bent his head a little 
nearer, for Garrity’s voice was low. 

"When he was took sick, there was 
neither head nor tail to us, not knowin’, 
as they say in the west of Ireland, which 
was the why nor forever after. One da 
comes a letter from the Citizens Bank 
which I and the bookkeeper opens, and 
we find it’s about a big sum of mone 
owed, that we know nothin’ about, so Y 
and the bookkeeper goes to the bank and 
sees Mr. Luke. ‘Garrity,’ he says,-‘this 
don't concern you. This is a bit of private 
business betwixt this bank and your boss. 
Chase yourself out of here, ‘Tell me, 
then,’ I says, ‘what I'd best do with it, 
for the Old Man is sick, and who is his 
lawyer I dunno, now Judge Perkins and 
him is on the outs.’ “Garrity, he says, 
‘you go to Eddie Macklin. He’s a 
lawyer, and he'll see to the Old Man's 
interest.’ So I go to Eddie and tell him, 
and then I go back to my work.” 

Adams glanced at Egan. “ Dovetails 
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She came slowly toward him, stopped half way. She was pale and nervous; it was obviously hard for her to speak 


very nicely into everything, doesn't it?" 
d Eddie comes to me. ‘The Old Man 
has hocked some of his own stock, and 
cannot buy it out of the bank,' he says, 
*and the bank will sell it to the high dollar 
on Saturday. If you've ready money, you 
can buy SAND. Give me what you've 
saved, and I'll get it for you.’ Now I had 
always wanted a bit of the Egan stock. 
I gave him all I had; he bought the stock 
Saturday; the Old Man died Tuesday. 
Wednesday, Eddie come to me. ‘Bill,’ 
we'll make you president of 
‘Do you mean it? I says. ‘I 
do, he says. 'On one condition. The 
plant must cut down its costs. ‘Cut 
wages? I says. ‘Cut costs,’ he says.” 


The Honorable George silently prof : 


fered another cigar, which Garrity pro- 
ceeded to smoke dry. 

** Drive the men harder,’ he says, ‘and 
save payin’ overtime. Put the whole 
crowd on piece work.’ ‘There'll be big 
trouble,’ I says. ‘The men will never 
stand for it. ‘Then we'll replace them,’ 
he says. ‘Replace hell,’ I says. ‘Am I to 
watch my own money be throwed away?” 
‘That’s all right,’ he says, ‘we will replace 
them. Kent is in Washington, and he'll 
frame a deal to have skilled workmen 
furloughed out of the army and sent us 
to complete our gover’ment contracts. 
Another thing,’ he says, ‘if we are to get 
soldiers, we must show a clean slate. 


Every man in the plant with a Dutch 
name must go.’” 

Adams coughed gently to direct Egan’s 
attention. 

“There was trouble on the Dutchmen, 
some of ’em bein’ Americans, and there 
was trouble on the piece work; and soon 
enough the boys voted to strike. ‘Tell 
them to strike and be hanged,’ says 
Eddie. ‘If they go out and don’t come 
back, Kent’ll help us from Washington.’ 
So the boys went out, but all we got from 
Washington was an order from the Labor 
Department to behave. ‘Take them back, 
then,’ says Eddie, ‘and you and me will 
have a talk with Colonel Kent, who is 
home from Washington.’ So we have a 
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talk. ‘Are the boys dissatisfied?’ says 


he. ‘They are,’ says I, ‘unanimously.’ 
‘We'd best clean house, then,’ he says, 
*before the Labor Department begins on 
'us. I can arrange matters. But keep u 
the discipline. ff the meniis dissatisfied, 
leave them drift off. We will have soldiers 
furloughed and save money.’ Well, the 
men is dissatisfied, and they drift. One 
day we're with half the machines standin' 
idle. Kent and Eddie is both out of town. 
I send a telegram to Kent, asking where 
are the furloughed soldiers. Two days 
later we are notified our steel delivery is to 
be cut two thirds. Kent is home over 
Sunday. ‘What you've done,’ he says to 
me, ‘is to gum the whole game. You'd 
better have kept your face shut. You've 
put me in a deep hole. You're luck 
if you ain't indicted. Telegrams is all 
read by censures, these days. You blew 
the secret, and that's why they stopped 
your steel.’ ‘What do I do now?” I says. 
“Close down?’ ‘Close down is right,’ he 
says, ‘and keep your face closed 
down while I to fix this up. 
We'll be runnin’ full blast again 
in two weeks.’ So we close down, 
but we wasn’t runnin’ again in 
two weeks, nor four. Then Eddie 
comes to me. ‘Because the plant 
has been shut down a month, the 
city will take back its land,’ he 
says, ‘and the Egan Company 
has bust. You did it,’ he says. 
* Your damn fool telegram did it. 
You killed the best business in 
Plainfield. I know you lose your 
ten thou, he says, ‘but other 
folks lose fifty to your one. If you 
peep,’ he says, ' you'll likely land 
in the cooler. Kent is crazy. Go 
get a job and forget it.’ So I got 
a job, but I don’t forget it. Then 
there is trouble in the politics in 
this town, and both ends. is 
against the middle, and I am 
art of the middle. Kent has 
been to see me, and Eddie has 
been to see me, and they have 
got my goat. I know that the Old Man’s 
son will see fair play. So I come to you, 


and here I am.” 
He finished stolidly, and continued to 
Egan the 
Honorable George were regarding each 
other fixedly. 
affidavit, wouldn't you?” asked Adams. 
“Tl sign anything the judge says. He's 
“Not to-night,” said Garrity. “I 
to go to Cleveland. My sister’s sick. 
“To-morrow night, then.” The judge 
sighed with relief. “Well, I guess that 
He smiled broadly, but Egan, con- 
fronted at last by certainty that his 
planned this strategy of destruction, was 
so infinitely depressed that nothing could 
Not even a thought of Martha. 
XXII 
was in his office, and he remained 
there throughout the greater part of the 


stare at the carpet. and 

“I suppose ids be willing to sign an 
TR Well draw it up to-night." 

Tn 

be back to-morrow afternoon." 
clears the path for us—" 
father's old friend and Mary's father had 
have wrung an answering smile from him. 
AU THE usual hour on Monday, Egan 
day, although his mind was absent with 
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Martha in Dayton. At four o'clock, 
sedulously avoiding Adams, he slipped 
out and went to the Metropolitan Club 
for private meditation. At five, a boy 
informed him that a caller was waiting 
down-stairs. The caller was a young man 
in a strikingly checked suit and vivid 
haberdashery, set off by numerous arti- 
cles of diamond jewelry. 

“Why, Mr. Feinberg!” said Egan. 

The young man approached him 
nervously. ““Howdy-do, r. Egan? Long 
time since we met each other, ain’t it?’ 
He took Egan by the lapel of his coat. 
“You know something? I got a friend of 
mine wants to do some business with you. 


Mr. Feinberg in a 
tone that was freighted with mystery. 
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It is a mystery story—full of sus- 
pense and surprise. Read the first 
instalment and see whether you  **y 
won't be on watch for the second! 


“Oh! Why didn’t he come himself?" 

"He couldn't." 

* Well, why didn't he telephone?" 

“He couldn't do that, either.” 

"Why not?" 

“Where he is, there ain't any telephone. 
I tell you it's no fake, Mr. Egan. le^ 

** You can tell him for me," said Egan 
shortly, “that if he wants to see me, he 
can come here. Then I'll consider it." 

The jewelry salesman caught Egan's 
sleeve. “I ask you please, Mr. Egan, be 
a sport. I wouldn't come here only 
if it wasn’t important. It won't take you 
any time at all. It's no fake. Honest. 
It's about—you know." He danced back 
impressively. “He said I should tell you 
it's to— You know." 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Well, it’s no fake. I give you my word 
of honor, Mr. Egan. It’s worth going for. 
Please hurry up, Mr. Egan.” 

* And he can't come here?” 


“No, sir." 

“All right,” said Egan. "I'll be with 
you as soon as I can get my coat and hat.” 

e door of the small house was open 

by an acidulous young woman with an 
oil lamp in her hand. At sight of Feinberg, 
she stood aside to permit ihe pair to enter. 

“Go right in the poller," she said un- 
emotionally. Egan, entering the ''pol- 
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ler," was immediately alone. Feinberg 
had remained in the hall and closed the 
oor. 

For an instant, Egan was expectant of 
surprise, but he dismissed the thought of 
ambush with a contemptuous shrug of his 
shoulders and gave himself to an in- 
spection of the room. It was a.very low- 
ceiled room, lighted by a large kerosene 
lamp, and comfortably furnished in red 
plush. 

The door opened again, and Egan 
turned. 

“I’m glad you came, Bronson.” 

“Hello, Eddie” 

^ You're mighty decent to come, any- 


way. : 

“Whose place is this?” 

“My mother's. Let's sit down. .. . 
Smoke a cigarette?" 

“T have some, thanks.” 

“ Matches?" 

“Much obliged." 

Macklin sat down, his feet profaning 
one of the roses. 

"You've won, of course you 
know." 

“Won? How do you mean?" 

"'The first night you were 
back? You said there wasn't 
room for both of us in the same 
town. Well, I'm leaving.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“T hope it is. You can make it 
sure if you want to.” 


Macklin blew a volley of 
smoke at a crayon enlargement. 
“Help me get out." 

Egan laughed. "Isn't that a 
rather large order?"  . 

“It is, and it isn't. I want tu 
get to Saint Louis." 

ou want money?” 

€ o." 

“Then what do you expect —" 

“All I want to do is to begin 
over again. I’ve got a lawyer 
friend in Saint Louis who'll give 
me a job. Nobody knows I’m 
here; I'm supposed to be in Chicago over 
the week-end. What I want to do is to 


i get out fast, and not have too many people 


now I’m getting out. After two days, 
I don’t care. But I want to get out of 
Plainfield for good before anybody knows 
I’m gone, or where I’m going. And there’s 
a few people who'd stop me if they could. 
You ought to be glad enough to have me 

et out, and to give me a hand.” 

ipped the butt of his cigarette into a 
hand-painted china plate on the table, and 
got to his feet. “Bronson, it’s a darned 
crooked world. God knows I’ve tried to 
play it square, but it don’t work. Honesty 
don't pay. T'll tell you why I'm going out 
—because I was too blamed honest.” 
He sat down again. “Oh, I know you’ve 
been with Henderson, and your pal Adams 
has been pumping Bill Garrity; Twouldnte 
talk this way if you weren’t wise already. 
If I tell you something, will you help me 
get out?" 

“That depends, Eddie." 

Macklin regarded him sharply. **Oh, 
rot!... I’m not as bad as you think. Bron- 
son, it was Kent and his crowd made me 
city counsel. I was straight as a string, 
by heaven, until they began to get after 
me for favors. Nothing out of the way, 
just small stuff. Oneday Kent asked me for 
some legal advice, (Continued on page 262) 


Oh, Yes- They Do Come 


Back 


Stories of men who turned out to be winners 
after everybody thought they were "through" 


M NOT talking about cats. I’m 

talking about human beings—and 

that’s a mighty different proposition. 

You have heard the slogan, “A 

man may be down, but he’s never 
out.” That is true in theory; but it is also 
true that a good many men who are down 
think they are out, and don’t try to get up 
again. 

Not only that, but their friends, and 
their enemies, have the same belief. How 
many times have you heard people say, 
and said to yourself, “Too bad about 
Smith! I guess he’s through. He’ll never 
come back.” 

Now, I am going to pick out a phase of 
life where this “can’t come back" theory 
is reiterated over and over again. I am 


going to take a line of work where I be- - 
te 


ve it is harder for a man to come back 
than in any other calling, and I am goin 
to tell the stories of real men who Has 
to accept the verdict that they were out, 
even after they had been turned out re- 
peatedly. 

The line of work I refer to is sports. 
And the men I am going to tell you about 
are men who either earn their living in 
that line, or who put most of their time 
and effort into it. Ånd don’t you think for 
one minute that their stories have no re- 
lation to you! It is the spirit of Vaughn 
and Gleason and Travis and Bender and 
the rest of these men that turned the trick. 
And it would have done it in business, or 
politics, or anywhere else. 

In the fall of 1909 the New York 
American League ball club signed up a 
big two-hundred-pound Texan named 
jim Vaughn. He was a powerful-lookin 
left-handed pitcher who had been tri 
out the year before, had failed to make 
good, and had wandered along the trail 

rom Scranton to Louisville, to Macon, 
before he was given the second chance, 
this time with New York. 

He did fairly well with them the first 
year, but in 1911 his work was both 
erratic and indifferent. In 1912 he con- 
tinued to wobble and skid, so New York 
turned him over to Clark Griffith, of 
Washington. 

Griffith, being a past-master at han- 
dling pitchers, worked hard to get Vaughn 
going, but without success. The pitcher's 
apparent indifference continued; he failed 
to win, and finally Gtiffith secured 
waivers from all sixteen major league 
clubs, and sent the left-hander back to 
the minor leagues. This made Vaughn's 
second trip over the roadbed of failure. 
And consequently several million fans and 
several hundred sporting writers pro- 
ceeded to put "All through" after his 
name. 

“They don't come back” was the cry 
that followed Vaughn from the big league 
to Kansas City. 


By Grantland Rice 


At this point, the spark that no one had 


been able to fan into a flame began at last 
to burn in Vaughn’s breast. Where the 
pleadings and the threats of great mana- 
gers had failed, the prospect of going back 


to the “bush,” and the fadin echo, 
“They don’t come back,” woke him up. 
With his back to the wall, he finally took 
a tumble to himself, settled down to hard 
work and began to win. 

What was the result? In the fall of 1913 
he was recalled by the Chicago Cubs for 
another chance, and through the last six 
years Vaughn has not only been the star 
pitcher of that club but one of the star 
pitchers of his league, a sure and con- 
sistent winner from April through Sep- 
tember. : 

What is, the explanation? Just one 
thing. Knowing he had the ability, 
Vaughn knew it was up to him to make 

ood. And the minute he did make good, 

e found the gate open to the road that 
led from the wilderness into the promised 
land. Whereas he had failed to break even 
before, he has had a winning percentage 
above Chicago Cubs in the past six years 
with the Cubs. He had merely been an- 
other entry to shatter that ancient call of 
the sporting highway, “They don't come 
back." The main trouble is that too 
many entries, after they have failed once 
or twice, take the old slogan of the game 
as being solid truth, lose heart and con- 
fidence, and then begin to drift. And they 
don't drift back! You can write that down 
on the scroll, and mark it as the last word 
in fact. The drifter travels in only one 
direction—and that isn't up the stream. 
“NES,” you say, “that might apply to 
Vaughn, who was still fairly young 
and husky, and who was still in fine 
physical shape But suppose his arm had 
given out? Then what?" 

We still maintain that the road back 
is rarely barricaded. For there is, by way 
of example, a short, thick-set, seamy-faced 
individual named Kid Gleason. 

ln 1892, nearly thirty years ago, when 
the Kid was a pitcher on the Saint Louis 
club, his arm gave out. He had begun his 
career with Philadelphia back in 1888 and 
by 1895, because of his “bum arm,” his 
career as a pitcher was over. 

But the Kid wasn't the type to quit that 
easy. With one trail blocked, he started 
over another highway. In 1896, no longer 
a pitcher, he settled down at second base 
for the New York Giants, and he served 
there for six seasons before old Doc Time 
again began making signals of distress. 

Gleason had his ups and downs after 
that, but he was always sparring for an- 
other start on the “come back” way. 
Finally, he popped into the limelight as a 
coach and general aid-de-camp to Charles 
Comiskey of the White Sox. It was his 


third branch of the trail, but he by 

hustling as hard as he ever did before, 

giving one hundred per cent of what he 
ad to offer. 

, His new job lacked the thrill of compe- 
tition and the big headlines of his old 
campaigning days. It was a job that he 
might have taken lightly and easily, con- 
tent to drift along, as so many have in 
like undertakings. But not the Kid! Hc 
dived in up to his chin and made the job 
an important one—so important that 
when Comiskey finally decided on a 
change of managers, it was William (Kid) 
Gleason who drew the assignment. And 
it was also William (Kid) Gleason who 
took a ball club which had finished down 
in the rut the year before, but which now, 
with only two winning pitchers, yet 
bagged the championship of the American 
League for the Chicago White Sox. 

“They don't come back!” Don't they! 
‘The Kid has spent the better part of his 
life coming back—and he has always ar- 
rived. When they blocked one road he 
found another; and the result is that now, 
when he.is more than fifty years old, he is 
still in the thick of the game as a pennant- 
winning manager. 


N 1916, in the Amateur Golf Cham- 

Pionship tournament at Merion, Bob 
Gardner, of Chicago, and Bobby Jones, of 
Atlanta, met in the battle of the Bobs. 
In this match, Big Bob of Chicago van- 
quished his young opponent by a decisive 
margin, playing T lant golf. to achieve 
this result. 

It was a discouraging match for young 
Jones, as he had been ahead at one stage, 
only to have his lead cut away by a series 
of spectacular recoveries, for which 
Gardner has always been famous when 
hard pressed. In 1919, the two Bobs met 
again at Oakmont, in the next champion- 
s ip renewal. 

ardner had beaten Max Marston just 
the day before, and was considered a 
strong contender for the title. There were 
any number who believed that he would 
again down his Atlanta rival, largely be- 
cause he had won from him so handily the 
time before. 

“ Jones will remember that trimming,” 
one of the experts remarked, “and it isn’t 
going to help him any. After a good beat- 
ing, they don’t often come back; especially 
against the same man.” 

When I decided to find out just how 
all this appealed to Jones, he said, “I 
may very easily lose, because Gardner is 
a fine golfer and a hard man to beat. But 
that 1916 match won’t have anything to 
do with the present one. This is another 
day, another year, and another battle. 
What happened in one match has nothing 
to do with what may happen in another. 
If he wins this (Continued on page 150) 
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What Mother Had Always 


- Wanted 


The story of a longing that lasted through the years 
By Linda Buntyn Willie 


« ST hate to show it to Ma!” 
aura held up her iett hand and 
watched the light piay on the dia- 
mond on the engagement finger. “I 
just hateto! Knowing how she's al- 
ways wanted a ring is going to about take 
ae pleasure out of having one my- 
self." 
“I think it's downright foolish in a 
woman of Ma's age and—” Viva stopped 
suddenly, then went on— "to want a ring." 
Laura turned on her sharply. “Why 
didn't you finish what you started to say? 
Why didn't you say that she was fat and 
plain and had rough, red hands from 
working for us, that would look funny 
with rings on them?” 

Viva shrugged her shoulders as she 
glanced in the mirror. : 

“You know it is foolish, Laura." 

“I don't know that it is!” — Laura's 
voice was still sharp. “She was justa 

irl like other girls once, and I wouldn't 
surprised if she wasn’t fully as good 
looking as you think you are, and she 
never had anything! I’ve had lots more 
than she ever did, and I still want some 
of the things I wanted when I was a kid 
and didn't get. I wanted to ride on a 
flying-jinny, I know, and didn't. Ma told 
me ladies didn't on such things, be- 
cause she didn't have the nickel to pay 
for a ride, and I went around saying that 
I wouldn't ride on one, as they were no 
place for ladies, but just the same I 
wanted to, and I still do just because I 
didn't get to when I was a kid." 

Viva turned her head to get the effect 
of her profile from another angle. “Ma 
always was romantic," she giggled. 

Laura's eye softened. “Yes,” she said; 
“and Pa was about the sorriest excuse for 
a romance that she could have found. 
Not that he doesn't love Ma," she added 
quickly, “for he does; but he couldn't see 
a js arcuni an angel's peregi m 
asper looked up from the ns he 

was mending, and grinned. «Pa don’t 
. even know angels wear halos,” he said; 
“and if he found out they did, he'd be 
shocked at such foolishness." 

Laura laughed, but her eyes were ten- 
der. "Poor Ma! She missed all the ro- 

ance." 

“Well, why do you reckon Pa didn't 
give her a ring?" Jasper asked, holding 
up the finished leggin and looking it over. 

“You know Pa as well as I do, Jasper.” 

Jasper laughed. “I guess I do. Well, 
why on't we give her one?” 

aura looked at him, her young eyes 
full of scorn of the masculine understand- 
ing. “Do you think that would be the 
same?” 
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Jasper threw up his hands. “A ring's 
a ring, ain't it?" 

"No; it ain't," Laura said as she went 
toward the door. “I’m going to show it 


to Ma now and have it over." 


M^ SHORT, fat, gray-haired, fifty, 
and utterly unromantic-looking, was 
rolling out biscuit for supper. Laura went 
in the kitchen gayly, holding her hand be- 
hind her. 

“Guess what I've got, Ma!" she said. 

“Why, Daughter, I don't know.” Ma 
looked up from her work. 


“Well, then, shut your eyes,” Laura 


commanded. 

Ma obediently shut her eyes and Laura 
put up her hand. "Now look!” Ma 
opened her eyes and looked, and, as she 
looked, she caught her breath suddenly. 

“A diamond!" she half whispered, “a 
diamond!” Then she carefully wiped: her 
hands on her apron and examined the 
ring with reverent fingers and awed eyes. 
“I was hoping all the time he'd give you 
a ring,” she said; “but I never thought of 
a diamond.” 

Something in Laura’s throat hurt at 
the look in Ma’s eyes. “You try it on, 
Ma,” she satd suddenly, slipping the ring 
off her finger. 

“Why—why, Daughter, how’d I look 
with a ring like that on?” Ma asked, 
laughing a little tremulously; neverthe- 
less, she took the ring and, after wipin 
her hands again, slipped it on her rou t 
red finger and looked at it with wistful 


eyes. 
val never had a ring in my life,” she said 
as she handed it back, “and I always did 
want one—wanted your pa to give me 
one. But he never thought about it, and 
he'd have had a fit if he'd known I wanted 
it. It's funny how different a man feels 
about things like that, ain't it? Why, he 
wouldn't even have a wedding, nor no 
presents, nor nothing, and I’d counted on 
them all my life." 
. When Laura went back to the other 
room, her eyes were very bright. “I’m 
going to tell Pa, Ma wants that ring," she 
said. “I always said I wouldn't, for I 
know Ma wouldn't want it unless he 
thought of it himself, but I'm going to 
tell him, and if he don't come across—" 

"What did Ma say?" Jasper asked, 
working on the other leggin. 

“Tt wasn't what she said," Laura an- 
swered, "it was the way she looked." 
And then she told him. 

“I tell you what to do, Sis.” Jasper 
slowly unfolded himself and got up. 
“Til Ramis the ring, and you fix Pa, and 
we'll make him give it to her, and she 


won’t ever know but that he thought of 
it himself.” 

Laura turned suddenly and threw her 
arms around his neck. “Oh, Jasper! 
Will you?” She stopped a moment, then 
went on. "I'd hate to do her that way, 
but she's going to have that ring. Pa'll 
just have to give it to her, that’s all!” 

“What kind of a ring do 1 get?” Jasper 
asked, hanging the leggins across the back 
of a chair. 

, “Why, a plain gold band,” Laura told 
him. "That's the kind they wore when 
she was a girl, and that's the kind she 
wants. One about the right size for your 
little finger will fit her, I guess." 

“All right, I'll get it,” Jasper said as he 
went out, “and you fix Pa.” 


THE next day Pa went to town and 
Laura went with him. As the old 
roan rambled along the sunshine-dappled 
road, Laura held her hand where the dia- 
mond caught the light and flung it back 
in splashes of viol red and green and 
violet. "Isn't it pretty, Pa?" she coaxed. 
, Pa looked down over his glasses at the 
ring in disapproving silence. 
aura snuggled up close to him and 
watched the play of the light on the stone. 
“Pa,” she asked suddenly, “why didn't 
yo pive Ma an engagement ring?" 
give her what?" Pa 


A ring—an engagement ring," she 


urged. 

-“Why—why!” Pa said, very dignified, 
“me and your ma wasn’t thinking of any 
such foolishness. We had our minds on 
other things. Your ma was a sensible 
girl,” he said in a tone of voice that im- 
plied that a little more common sense 
would have been good for his daughter. 

“Sensible! Oh, Pa!" Laura laughed 
tremulously, then her face sobered. 
“Maybe she was sensible, but that didn't 
keep her from wanting a ring. She wanted 
one, Pa, and always hes wanted one.” 

Pa stared at her. “You mean to tell 
me your ma had her mind on such fool- 
ishness?” he asked unbelievingly. 

“She did, and she has, Pa; and it wasn’t 
foolishness. Mg was just like other girls, 
and you don’t know what a ring means 
to them. She wanted one just like every 
other girl does, and when you didn’t give 
it to her, she was disappointed. And, 
Pa, she has wanted one ever since.” 

Pa wrestled with this new thing. “You 
just don’t know your ma,” he said finalfy, 

‘She never thought of things like that; 
she’s too sensible. And if she did want 
one," he said as if clinching his case, “why 
didn’t she tell me?” — 
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“I just hate to show it to Ma!” Laura held up her left hand and watched 
the light play on the diamond on the engagement finger. ‘‘I just hate to!” 


Laura laughed helplessly. “Why, she 
didn’t want it if she had to tell you. 
-Don’t you see? She wanted you to think 
of it yourself.” 

Pa shook his head. “No; I don't see 
what difference it would make, just so she 
got the ring. But women is beyond me.” 

Laura let him think a minute, then she 
laid her face against his sleeve. “Now 
listen, Pa, we want you to give Ma a ring!" 

Pa snorted so hard that the roan 
stopped, .and he had to slap him with the 
lines to make him go on. 

“Ma does want it. If you just knew 
how she feels about it! I won't enjoy 
having mine a bit, if she don't have one. 
Won't you give her one, Pa?" 

“Why—why,” Pa sputtered, “I ain't 
got no money for such foolishness; be- 


sides, your ma’d think I’d gone crazy.” 
“No; she wouldn't! Besides, you won't 

have to spend anything. Jasper says he'll 

get the ring if you'll give it to her, and 

pur just got to do it. Now, won’t you, 
a? 


B'T Pa was obdurate. Laura argued and 
pleaded with him all the way to town 
and back, but she could not do anything 
with him. “I ain't going to make a fool 
of myself," was all he would say. 

But Laura did not give up; she did not 
let Pa alone, every chance she got, she 
was after him, pleading, begging, telling 
him it was spoiling all her pleasure in 
having a ring. Pa just listened, pooh- 
poohed and tut-tutted, and that was all. 

As for ma, Laura kept her hand where 


Ma could not see her ring, as much as she 
could, but often she would forget, and 
Ma would look at the ring wistfully and 
then down at her own red, rough, ringless 
hands. Laura would see that, and it 
hurt, and Jasper would see, and Viva 
would see, aud Pa would see. 

Then Laura left off wearing the ring. 
Ma noticed its absence at once and asked 
about it anxiously. 

"Oh! it sort of bothers me when I am 
working," Laura told her. 

“I don't think I would ever want to 
leave it off if it was mine," Ma said. 

One day Laura excitedly called Jasper 
and Viva in the front room and shut the 
door. “I’ve got a plan,” she told them. 
“The twenty-sixth is Ma’s and Pa’s wed- 
ding anniversary, and let’s give them a 
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wedding supper with presents and things! 
We'll send Ma off, Rit will be a Brit s 
to her, and—" her young mouth set 
firnly— "we'll make Pa give her the ring. 
That will be almost as good as if he'd 
given it to her at first." 

The others fell in with her plans en- 
thusiastically, and they worked out the 
details. Then she told Pa. “We are all 
going to give her a wedding present," she 
said; “and we want you to give her the 
ring. You will, won't you, Pa?" But 
Pa would not say. 

*We will just go on with things," she 
told the others, "and maybe Pa will do 
it, but I'm afraid.” And it looked as if 

` her fears were well founded, for Pa quit 
even listening to her. “Your ma would 
think I'd gone crazy," was all she could 
get out of him. 

But they went on with their arrange- 
ments for the wedding supper. Ma was 
sent off for a short visit and was to return 
the evening of her anniversary. Laura 

lanned the wedding supper and hired 
Mandy to come and help with the cook- 


ing. 
The evening before the supper, when 
Jasper came foie. he called Laura out 
on the porch. “Here it is,” he said, “and 
I guess it’s all right.” 
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“Oh, Jasper Laura kissed him sud- 
denly. e snorted with disgust and 
pushed her off the porch. Laura opened 
the little cardboard box and looked at the 
plain gold band approvingly. “That is 
just what she would want,” she said, and 
went out to the lot where Pa was feeding 
the horses. 

“Pa,” she pleaded, slipping the little 
box into his pocket, “don’t go back on us, 
please, don’t, and don’t ever let on that 
we had to tell you, that you didn’t think 
of it yourself.’ 

Pa just grunted, and Laura went back 
to the house. “I’m afraid Pa won't do 
it," she told the others worriedly. 


THE next afternoon, when everything 
was praċtically ready, Laura turned the 
kitchen over to Mandy and got ready to 
drive in for Ma. “Pa,” she pleaded 
again, as she got into the buggy and he 
handed her the lines, "we're counting on 
you.” But her next words showed that 
she was far from doing that. ‘Oh, Pa, 
please, please, don’t disappoint us!" Pa 
said nothing, just gave the roan a slap 
that sent him ambling toward the gate. 
When Laura came in with Ma, after 
the greetings were over, she steered her 
to the front room to take off her things 


while she ran to find Viva. “Well?” she 
asked breathlessly. 

Viva shook her head. “I don’t know. 
Mandy won’t let us in, but I watched and 
saw Pa go in there, and when he came 
out he looked kind of sneaking.” 

“Oh, maybe he is going to do it 
Laura said, and hurried back to Ma, who 
was coming out into the hall smoothing 
her hair. 

"Supper's ready!" Mandy announced 
importantly and flung open the dining- 
room door. There was a little flutter, 
even Pa looking a little excited as they 
went in. 

Ma stopped on the threshold and stared 
at the shining table, at the great center- 
piece of flowers, at the vine ro run- 
ning from the corners of the table to the 
hanging lamp above. ‘“Why—why— 
what?’ 

“It’s your wedding supper, Ma," Laura 
explained breathlessly. ‘‘To-day’s your 
anniversary and we thought you ought 
to celebrate it.” 

“My wedding anniversary!” Ma said 
slowly; then her eyes began to shine. | 
‘s d you children remembered that! 
And what's all this?" She paused at her 
place and pointed at the heaped-up pack- 
ages. (Continued on page 237) 
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Dad's Way of 
“Putting It Up" to Us Boys 


The true story of an American family 
By Benjamin W. Roberts 


Chemist in the E. I. 


HEN I tell people that 

from the time was 

eighteen Dad didn't know 

how much money there was 

in the bank, or what bills 

the family had, or how or when they were 
aid, but that I and my two younger 
rochers ran the family finances, they are 
apt to raise skeptical eyebrows and say 


politely: 

“Indeed!” I have a notion they think 
I am lying, or that Dad had softening of 
the brain or both. But Dad's brains are 
the finest made, as I think anyone will 
agree who gets to the end of this truthful 
tale. Dad's name is C. A. Roberts, and 
he lives in Windsor, New York, an old- 
fashioned, sleepy country town. For all 
time, it seems to me, he has been an 
agricultural inspector, which means that 
he is away from home except at week- 
ends. I can remember those week-ends 
pretty far back. Dad would come home, 
and kiss us, and go into secret or open 
session with Mother about the bills. He 
was getting one hundred dollars a month 
at that time, and there were four boys and 
a girl, and raising a family of that size on 
one hundred dollars a month, even in 
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those happy days, was something of a 
problem. Dice a month, on pay day, Dad 
would call us three older boys—the 
youngest was only a baby, and say: 

* Come on, boys; we'll go down-town 
and pay the bills." 

That was a great and glorious day for 
us. Every time we paid a bill, of course 
the storekeeper gave Dad a cigar, and 
seeing us hovering in the background 
handed out a stick of candy apiece. Pay- 
ing bills was one of the happiest things we 
did. It mattered little to us whether we 
paid all of a bill or a part, the treat was 
there, just the same. Finances and candy 
looked alike to us. 


ONE day, after this bill-paying orgy, 
Dad came to me and said thought- 
fully: “I tell you, Ben, suppose you do this 
thing yodrseli: I'll go around with you at 
first, and you can have a bank account in 

our own name and learn to draw checks. 

t will be good for you to learn something 
of business and the cost of living." It 
sounded good to me. I was just sixteen 
and I swelled all up at the idea of signing 
a check. Next month, Dad took me to 
bank, opened an account in my name, and 


deposited his entire funds in that account. 
'Then he and the boys went with me to 
pay the bills. I felt chesty myself, but you 
should have seen Dad swell with pride as 
he watched me making out the checks. 
And after that we kept on. Dad drop 

out after a couple of months, and 1 added 
the youngest brother as soon as he could 
walk far enough, so there were still four of 
us for the treat, and the stores must have 
seen our army afar off and got ready their 
candy boxes. 

It worked out like this: Dad traveled 
on an expense account. That took care 
of him, except for his clothing and 
spending money. When he wanted funds 
forj these things he had to ask me for 
them. Instead of my pulling his leg, he 
had to pull mine. And I had to tell him, 
often enough, that he couldn't have a pair 
of shoes or a new shirt that week. He 
never complained; he just waited, and you 
can bet I saw to it he didn’t wait long! 
Mother did the buying for the house, and 
she was born thrifty. She never led me 
astray. She charged everything. After a 
time the merchants didn't even send bills 
to Dad, but mailed them direct to me. 
The family called me the Treasurer, and I 
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handled every penny that came in or 
went out. I did this for six years, and 
then Dad's salary having increased mean- 
while, I went away to college and my 
brother Walter took the job and handled 
it for four years, with Dad's income still 
mounting, and then Walter went to 
colege and my brother 
Frank took it and handled it . 
for two years, until he en- 
listed for the late war. As 
John was only thirteen, Dad 
thought him a bit young and 
took over the treasurership 
himself until Frank should 
come back from the army. 
At present writing he is still 
in service. 

Helen, my sister, had been 
put through a similar sys- 
tem by Mother, and had 
been trained to buy for and 
manage the house. She is 
sixteen now and as good a 
manager as a grown woman. 

Now how did it work out? 
In the first place, it trained 
us all to think about spend- 
ing money. I took the other 
two boys in on everything, 
and we did as Dad had done, 
paid what we could, the most 
important bills first. 

y wife and I adopted 
this system when we mar- 
ried, and we did exactly that, paid always 
the bills for essentials first, and looked 
over our luxuries and pared down the next 
month where we needed to pare down. It’s 
a good system for people with a small in- 
come. You live fon month to month 
making up this month for your misdeeds 
of last, and so keep square. 

It made new people of Dad and Mother. 
You see, Dad, being away, could not 

ossibly know how things were going. 
When b came back, tired out from his 
week's work, there was a set of bills 
meeting him, giving him a shock and send- 
ing him into a worrying mood. Then 
Mother worried with him. We stayed at 
home and got no shock, because wesaw the 
bills grow, and the worrying didn't hurt us, 
because we didn't do any. Too long had 
we associated bills with candy treats to 
worry over them! And then youth cannot 
worry—much. We were optimistic, and 
our judgment was almost as good as 
Dad's, or we thought so, so the responsi- 
bility fitted us. We got to see going with- 
out clothes to meet a bill as a lark. It was 
sheer fun to shift 'em, and see how much 
we eould get ahead of the game. And it 
opened our eyes to our own possibilities. 
Dad couldn't do more than he was doing, 
but we boys could and we did. When we 


struck a big bill, we looked about for, 


something to do to pay it off. 

That country town teemed with money- 
making possibilities. One day—I was 
eighteen then—I walked about trying to 
see an idea to make money, and I ran into 
a field of grass. Good-looking grass, just 
ready for cutting. The field was an ice 
field for a big wholesale milk concern. I 
hunted up the boss and asked him what he 
would let me have the cutting of that field 
for. He fixed two cuttings at forty dollars. 
I asked him to trust me, as I had not one 
dollar of the forty; but my reputation was 
good and he did. Then I hustled about 
and got a retired farmer, who kept a team 


for odd work, to agree to cut and haul the 
hay. We kept a cow in those days, and I 
figured on our winter's supply and perhaps 
a profit. He made the two cuttings, took 
his pay in hay, put into our barn eight 
tons, worth eighteen dollars a ton, and I 
sold the rest to another man for forty 
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dollars and twenty-five cents. 1 paid my 
forty dollars, and had eight tons of hay 
and twenty-five cents to boot. I insisted 
on spending that twenty-five cents! 
Another spring Dad got up a scheme to 
rent an acre lot and raise our winter 
potato supply. We got the lot, got a 
farmer to agree to get it ready and provide 
fertilizer, and take his pay in potatoes, and 
we four, Dad, I, Walter, and Frank, 
agreed to do the hoeing by hand. We used 
to march up there with our hoes, four 
boys of us, Dad as big a boy as any, and 
hoe over that acre in time to get in a the 
finish of the ball game—the ball field was 
next to the acre, and of course we had to 
hoe on Saturdays when Dad was home and 
there was no school. We had twenty bush- 
els for ourselves, paid the farmer in pota- 
toes, and sold twenty-five dollars’ worth. 


UT Old-Home Week was the real gold 

mine. As I implied, we had got a 
reputation as business boys. So an old 
teacher of ours offered us capital to put u 
what we called a “hot-dog” stand for Old- 
Home Week. There were other stands; 
we had no monopoly of the trade, but we 
determined to get the bulk of the business. 
We fitted ourselves with white aprons and 
chefs’ caps, bought confetti for a side 
line, got another fellow to prornise to sing 
for us—we could all sing—borrowed a 
phonograph, a novelty in those days, and 
went to work. When trade flocked away, 
our male quartet sang, said quartet con- 
sisting of three brothers and the fellow 
who helped. Then we got back our 
breaths rushing hot-dogs to the crowd, 
while the phonograph played. The con- 
fetti didn't go, so we got Dad and two 
other men to start putting it down the 
girls’ necks, and we sold out the confetti 
and put in bags of rolled oats as a pleasant 
substitute. When the week ended, we had 
the town sprinkled with rolled oats, and 
everybody seemed happy. I know we 
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were. We three made exactly two hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars as our part 
in that little venture. 

What did it do for us? It made us han 
together. We paid bills together; we faced 
them together. When I was in my second 
year of college, Dad was hurt in a railroad 
accident. There was only 
twenty-five dollars a week in- 
surance coming into the house 
then. Dad got well in a year 
and a half, mainly because he 
didn’t worry; he might never 
have got well if he had. But 
Walter was treasurer then. 
He made that twenty-five 
dollars do. More than that, 
he was out of high school, 
and he went to work. He 
walked twelve (six each way) 
miles a day to make eleven 
dollars a week teaching a 
country school, and he sent 
ten of it to me every week, 
putting one dollar of it in his 
own pocket. He did that for 
one year. When Walter got 
to college, Frank went to 
work in a grocery store, and 
turned his earnings into gro- 
ceries so that Walter could 
be financed. Oh, we learned 
coóperation of the kind that 
never gets paid for, because 
there isn't coin of the kind 
that pays for that kind of thing. 

What did it do for us? Well, we aren't 
any of us old enough to know—just 
yet. But at least one of us has found a 
side line worth while. Way back at home 
and later in college, Walter was fond of 
amateur theatricals. Impersonating women 
was his long suit. During the war, he was 
made one of a company of soldiers who 
traveled from camp to camp on this side 
and the other, entertaining the boys. 
Most of the company were professionals; 
he had never even thought of professional 
work. When he was released from service 
he picked what looked to him the best 
offer—of several—and is now touring the 
country at a salary per week that makes 


'the rest of us meek and modest. So much 


is one side-line development, at twenty- 
our. 

Frank, who is twenty-two, is still in the 
service. When he is released Walter and I 
will see him through college. Helen and 
John are at home, both still studying. 
And I, who am oldest (twenty-seven), 
haven't got far enough to get chesty 
about it. But I know we're all better 
business men, because Dad put it up to us. 
I know Dad and Mother are younger, be- 
cause we took worry from them and lost 
it; we didn't take it ourselves. k at 
the photograph. Dad is fifty and Mother 
is forty-five. tes it to you if they look it! 

And even John at fourteen, nearly, has 
developed the money-making habit. He 
worked as a water-boy on the road Easter 
vacation, and is saving for college. 

The company I am with doesn't think 
much of side lines, and to tell the truth 
my present job doesn't permit of much 
outside of it. Still, you can see I've got 
the habit, too. For I am not a writer. But 
as Dad's scheme helped us, so it may hel 
some other fellow; and writing as a side 
line isn't a bad octupation, when you've 
got an idea you know is worth handing 
along. 


Have You an Inventor in. 
Your Family? 


If not, maybe there is one in your neighborhood, or among your 
acquaintances. Ányhow, here are some interesting facts 
for inventors and their friends to consider - 


N THE day when you read this 
article a couple of hundred of 
your fellow countrymen will 
put on their hats, make their 
way over to the post office and 

deposit long flat envelopes in the mail 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents 
in Washington. Outwardly they will look 
just like the ordinary envelopes that con- 
tain catalogues from seed houses, or 
manuscripts on the way back from hard- 
hearted editors. But inside them are 
possibilities to excite even the most slug- 
gish imagination. In some such unpre- 
tentious-looking envelope, probably, the 
specifications for McCormick's reaper, 
made their way to the Patent Office, or 
the plans for Hoe's printing press, or for 
Edison's first phonograph. ay’s 
_ grist of applications may contain a device 
as revolutionary as the airplane, or there 
may be nothing more exciting than a non- 
skid safety pin; or a new kind of internal 
combustion engine, perhaps—or merely a 
dimple molder; a scheme for sinking 
battleships at fifty miles, or a contrivance 
for making the two family clocks—the 
one down-stairs in the front parlor, and 
the one up-stairs in Father's room—strike 
in unison. 

No one kncws what a day in the Patent 
Office may bring forth. About all the 
commissioner and his associates can tell 
you is that they will receive something 
more than four thousand applications a 
month when business in the country is 
bad, and something more than six thou- 
sand, or even seven thousand, when busi- 
ness is rollicking as at present. The curve 
of applications follows the curve of our 
business conditions very closely. When 
we're active, and well fed, and making 
money, our inventive faculties are most 
productive. When a panic throws us out 
of our regulation business stride, our flood 
of new ideas drops off. But even at our 
worst we'll have almost as many bright 
ideas in a year as all the Germans, English 
and Frenchmen put together; and our 
annual total of new patents will nearly 
equal their totals combined. For we are 
a mighty ingenious lot, we Americans; 
and no one knows it better than the wise 
gentlemen who sit in Washington year 
after year determining which of our ideas 
are really new, and which are merely old- 
timers, cropping up with a fresh shirt and 
a new necktie on. 

It has been said that every man, 
woman and child in New York City is 
at work on a play—that if you speak 
sharply to a RAET clerk, or a ticket 
chopper in the subway, saying, “How is 
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yous second act progressing?” he will 
lurt out the information before he re- 
covers his poise. However that may be, 
there is no doubt that every American, at 
some time in his life, feels the inventive 
spirit stirring within him, and knows— 
in his own soul—that he might have been 
like Edison if his father had not insisted 
on keeping a padlock on the tool box. A 
friend calla at your house on Sunday 
afternoon, and you usher him down-cellar 
to show him the combination of alarm 
dock, clothes-line, and bottle filled with 
sand which opens the furnace draft in the 
morning, so that you can dress in a warm 
bedroom. Or perhaps it's a neat arrange- 
ment of whalebone, barrel hoops and co 

per wire that turns on the electric light in 
the garage the minute you unlock the 

oor. 

“Just a little thing I got up myself," 
you say, nonchalantly, seeking to conceal 
your pride. 

“You ought-a take out a patent on 
that,” your friend exclaims enthusiastic- 


ally. 

Vou respond with a modest smile. 

* Guess I'll stick to the sash and blind 
business a while longer," you answer. 
* Maybe when I get my pile I’ll retire and 
wry inventing things just for the fun of it. 

ight hit on something pretty good, you 
know; you never can well” 

And you are right, dear reader—you 
never can tell. Neither wealth nor pov- 
erty, neither position nor sex nor previous 
condition of servitude give any indication 
as to where the inventive genius may 
break out next. All of us Americans have 
some smattering of it; and no man is so 
great or so busy that he may not have 
some little pet project of his own hidden 
in the cellar, away from the skeptical gaze 
of his wife. Even Presidents have slipped 
away from affairs of state to putter at the 
work-bench. Jefferson had half a dozen 
inventions to his credit, including a cane 
in three sections that could be converted 
into a chair. The device that might have 
made him some money, had he cared to 
promote it, was the revolving chair, 
formerly so familiar in offices. His oppo- 
nents labeled it “ Jefferson's whirly-gig,” 
and taunted him with having devised it so 
that he could look in all directions at once. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN secured patent 
No. 6469 long before he had any idea 
that he might some day occupy the White 
House. And what do you appor is 
covered by patent No. 6469? Nothing less 


than an arrangement of bellows to be 


placed on either side of a Mississippi River. 


flatboat, the idea being that when the 
boat ran aprou the crew might prompt- 
ly inflate the bellows and fcac her smooth- 
ly on her way again. To prove that his 
invention was perfectly practical, Lincoln 
submitted a model with his application; 
but so far as is known his royalties never 
passed the zero mark. He is numbered 
with the great army of those whose 
bright ideas have proved commercially 
valueless. 

, The patent office officials estimate that 
nine out of ten patents, at least, fail to be 
profitable to their inventors. In this class 
they include No. 730,918, the invention of 
Andrew Jackson, i of Tennessee, who 
may or may not have been a relative of 
Old Hickory. “Be it known that I, 
Andrew Jackson; Jr. . . . have invented 
certain new and useful Improvements in 
Eye-Protectors for Chickens,” his appli- 
cation sets forth. And he has his wish. 
It is known: the files of the office have it 
indelibly recorded. But either chickens 
are too conservative, too given to doing 
things as their ancestors did; or else 
farmers are unwilling to look after their 
eyesight as they should. For one reason 
or the other the eyeglasses have never 
come into anything like general use. 


"THE million and a quarter patents that 
the United States has granted have come 
from every part of the nation, and from 
every foreign country in the world. The 
states that lead in the number of patents 
granted to each thousand inhabitants are 
those that contain the great industrial 
center: nnecticut, New York, Illinois, 
and the like; while the agricultural states, 
and particularly the Southern states, bring 
up the rear. Apparently the city boy's 
ingenuity is more stimulated than that 
of his country cousin. "Home-keeping 
youth have ever homely wits,” so 
Shakespeare says; and the records of the 
patent office apparently prove its accu- 
racy. But whether those records prove 
also that Republicans, who are mostly 
residents of the Norch, are more inventive 
than the Democrats of the South, the 
patent officials decline to state—during 
this present Administration at least. 

Is the inventor born or made? Is the 
nw for thinking out new devices a 

eaven-sent gift, or can it be cultivated by 
good, honest work? Alexander Graham 
Bell is of the opinion that cultivation is a 
factor not to be neglected. He has told 
how his father presented him and his 
brother with a set of tools when they were 
very young, and encouraged them to try 
their hand at all sorts of things. As a 
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result the two youngsters produced in 
their early youth a kind of rude talking 
machine which could imitate a baby's cry 
so successfully that it caused consterna- 
tion in an apartment house. He, and most 
other great inventors, would say that 
every boy who shows the least inclination 
to be handy with tools ought to be pro- 
vided with a good assortment and a place 
to work. Genius grows by what it feeds 


tion of the incandescent lamp. Men were 
sent literally around the earth to gather 
samples of material. They brought back 
more than eighty kinds of bamboo, and 
more than three thousand other kinds of 
fiber. Patiently and deliberately, Edison 
then set to work to test each one until he 
found one that gave the desired results. 
How many different kinds of wax and soap 
he tested before he found the substance 


The majority of mankind looks on 
artists and musicians, and writers and in- 
ventors as beings of a different world— 
favored folk who live by inspiration and 
are spared the hard necessity of toil. But 
these so-called geniuses have no such de- 
lusions. 

“A man may write at any time," said 
Sam Johnson, “if he will but set himself 
doggedly to it." Every writer knows that 


upon; and even a smatter- 
ing of genius deserves to 
have its chance. 


DISON is credited with 
something like a thou- 
sand patents; there was a 
time when new applications 
reached the Patent Office 
from his laboratory at the 
rate of one every two weeks. 
He gave it once as his judg- 
ment that inventiveness 
ould be taught, provided 
the youth who sought to 
learn had ambition and 
energy and imagination. 
Those who think of him as 
strolling up and down his 
laboratory and tossing off 
great new inventions as the 
easy product of inspiration 
Soul find it instructive to 
read the story of any one of 
his great patents in detail. 
'The modern inventor who 
makes his invention a busi- 
ness is about as much like 
the inventor of fiction as the 
modern detective is like 
Sherlock Holmes. Sherlock, 
called to discover a murder- 
er, notes that a gentleman 
passing on the street has 
mud on his boots. It is a 
culiar kind of mud, a 
ind found only in the par- 
ticular section of England 
where the murder was com- 
mitted. The passer-by is 
arrested and proves to be 
the murderer, of course. 
The detective of the present- 
day world is far less dra- 
matic. He sets a man to 
watch every incoming and 
outgoing train—using a 
hundred men if necessary. 
He stations one outside the 
murderer’s boyhood home, 
and another opposite the 
apartment occupied by the 
murderer’s sweetheart. And 
after a while the-poor home- 
sick fugitive shows up to 


are grandfathers. 


If You Are Past Forty You 
Probably Won't Develop 


Into a Great Inventor 


sixty, or seventy. There is plenty of im- 

portant work to be done by middle-aged 
and old people. But most of the mechanical in- 
ventions in the world were made by younger men. 
Here is what Mr. Barton says on this point: 


Any reader of this who feels the inventive genius 
stirring in him and wants to calculate his probable 
chance of success may find it useful, first of all, to con- 
sult his age. If he's beyond forty the chances are that 
he will not attain distinction: the great inventions have 
almost all of them come from young, plastic minds. 
The reaper, the air-brake, and wireless telegraphy were 
all invented by men in their twenty-second year; the 
inventor of the sewing machine was twenty-six; and of 
the process of producing aluminum cheaply twenty- 
three. The inventor of the cotton-gin was twenty- 
seven; of the steam engine, and the steam turbine, 
twenty-nine. Edison produced the incandescent lamp 
at thirty-two; and the Wright brothers were thirty- 
eight and thirty-four respectively when their flying 
machine was proved successful. 

Mr. William I. Wyman, chief clerk at the patent 
office, finds that the average age at which the twenty 
greatest inventions were produce was thirty-two. 
Some of the great discoveries, to be sure, are the 
products of old minds; but the great majority have been 
given to the world by men in their twenties and thirties. 
l'he whole question of when a man's productive powers 
reach their highest point of efficiency is tremendously 
interesting, and the answer varies obviously according 
to the field of endeavor. Musicians and artists show 
their talent very early; inventors come along a little 
later; authors seem to reach their peak in the late 
thirties and forties, in most cases, while finance, busi- 
ness, and statesmanship are presided over by men well 
along in years, and battles are often won by generals who 


Ds "T be discouráged if you are forty, fifty, 


the idea is about ten per 
cent of the secret and that 
the “doggedly” accounts 
for the balance. “If I omit 
my practice for a day, I 
notice the difference in my 
playing,” a great musician 
testified. “If I omit prac- 
tice for two days my friends 
notice it. If i omit it for 
a week the public notices 
it." 


CCASIONALLY, of 
course, a really useful 
invention is merely stum- 
bled upon, as some mines 
have been discovered by 
men in the act of hurling a 
stone at their recalcitrant 
mules. But more and more, 
as the art advances, the im- 
portant inventions come 
from men who make in- 
venting a business, and 
work at it with an intensity 
and an amount of concen- 
tration far beyond the re- 
quirements of the ordinary 
job. “The gods sell any- 
thing to everybody at a fair 
rice," according to Mr. 
merson. And those who 
look longingly at the mil- 
lions which some inventors 
have accumulated from 
their great ideas ought not 
to overlook the work and 
sacrifice and self-denial 
without which no big idea 
would ever have been more 
than just a big idea. 

It’s hard to say what 
article or device has been 
oftenest invented. Some 
things come in every year 
as regularly as the robins 
appear in the spring. The 
first snowfall will bring a 
new device for cleaning off 
the snow; and in the spring 
the young man’s fancy turns 
with startling regularity to 
the idea of a non-punctur- 
able tire. Spring and fall 


spend an evening with his sweetheart or 
his poor old mother, and, presto, the 
bracelets are on his wrist. 

Edison and others of his ilk work with 
something like the same systematic 
thoroughness. In the completion of one 
of his inventions it was necessary to 
produce a chemical compound having 
certain unusual properties. Calling in his 
corps of chemists, he handed them a 
chemical dictionary and instructed them 
to make every possible kind of mixture 
until they found the thing he needed. At 
the end of their labors they had produced 
seven formulz, any one of which would do 
the ‘trick. The same sort of systematic, 
organized search accompanied the perfec- 


that would make a satisfactory phono- 
graph record, he himself has probably 
forgotten. But the total ran into the hun- 
dreds; and the tests continued day after 
day and month after month—the hardest 
kind of gruelling, unremitting work. 

To be sure the idea was the big thing; 
but the point is that between the idea and 
the finished product lies an amount of 
persistent toil that is almost beyond the 
comprehension of the ordinary man. 
Plenty of folks have had ideas; many a 
man has said, "Why don't they get up 
something to do so and so?" But Edison, 
having said that, locks himself up and 
hardly eats or sleeps until he has fash- 
ioned the idea into something tangible. 


and winter are the busiest seasons at the 
Patent Office, the inventive genius, like . 
the other faculties of men's minds, a 
parently tending to be less productive in 
ot weather. Applications come in groups. 
There was a time when the non-refillable 
bottle led the procession. Then the 
automobile appeared, and every inventor 
in the land showed up with some im- 
provement or accessory. Just now the 
division of the Patent Office which 
handles aircraft is perhaps busier than 
any other. So one Big new idea sets a 
thousand lesser ideas into motion. But 
some things go on steadily year after year, 
chief among them being, perhaps, the nut 
lock—a device to (Continued on page 286) 


'Take a Census of Your Microbes 


Your temper, your happiness, your fortune and even your life depend upon 
the number and kind you have. Anger, jealousy, nagging, 
worry, multiply the undesirable citizens of your 
body and so destroy your health 


An interview with Dn. Rosert T. Morris 


As reported by M. K. Wisehart 


OU cannot play the róle for 

which nature intended you if 

p are unhappy. You cannot 

e happy if the machine with 

which you have to do all your 

work is out of order. That machine is 

your body, and you are built so that if 

your body-machine is in order there are 

many chances to one that you will be 

happ . Much of the unhappiness in this 

wor d is due to the activity of a tiny thing 

called a microbe; for the microbe is a 

great little worker when it comes to put- 
ting the pody-machine out of order. 

n the following interview Dr. Robert 
T. Morris explains the microbe’s vast 
power for good or evil. He applies what 
science knows about the microbe to 
mann Sy daily affairs. Doctor Morris 
has studied microbés and men through 
thirty years of practice as a surgeon in 
New York City. 


evolution the cell and the microbe 
have come to be the rivals of each other 
to see which shall survive. 

No human being can live a single hour 
except through the agency of microbes. 
Some are helpful and some are harmful. 
When the harmful microbes are present 
in excessive quantities they produce 
posal by-products. These poisonous 

-products are intoxicating in their 

ect—intóxicating in the same way that 
alcohol is. 

What a man thinks, how he feels, how 
he gets along with his wife and children, 
his employer or employees—in fact, his 
. whole outlook on life, his happiness or 
unhappiness, his success or failure—these 
things are all affected by the activity of 
microbes in his body. 

A simple object lesson of the cell- 
versus-microbe contest may be observed 
in the orange. Strip off the thin covering 
from a segment of orange. Note the 
bundles of large fusiform cells. These are 
among the largest simple cells in the whole 
organic world and can easily be seen. 

ir ‘these cells are squeezed and their 
juice rs out, opportunity is given to 
a kind of microbe that will feed upon the 
juice. These microbes will transform the 
juice into a sort of wine with pleasant odor 
and flavor. 

If the orange is allowed to stand with- 
out any squeezing, another kind of 
microbe will come along presently and 
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HE human body is a machine 
made up of cells. In the course of 


begin to feed upon the smaller, invisible 
cells of the outer skin. This will give the 
unpleasant odor and flavor of putrefac- 
tion or rottenness. 

The bodies of all animals and plants are 
composed of groups of cells, as in the 
orange. These cells are exposed to mi- 
crobe attack, as in the orange. A normal 
man is normally agreeable, as is the 
unspoiled orange. He may become 
unusually agreeable, or unusually dis- 
agreeable, for the same reason that the 
orange is agreeable, or disagreeable, ac- 
cording to the kind of microbe experience 
it has. i 


"THE microbe causes a great share of the 
unhappiness in this world. With a 
normal proportion of helpful bacteria a 
man is a good citizen. With an excess 
of harmful bacteria a man may be just 
cross and irritable, or he may become 
sick enough to be in bed, or he may be- 
come a criminal and be put in jail. 

en a man's body is in normal con- 
dition the microbe in a normal way helps 
his cells absorb nourishment brought them 
by the blood. The condition of a man's 
brain cells and the state of his mind de- 
pend upon the way his body cells absorb 
nourishment. When the blood furnishes 
the cells with toxins (poisons) that are 
produced as by-products of bad microbe 
activity in the excess of the ability of the 
patient's organs to destroy these toxins, 
we say his cell protoplasm is '"'over- 
sensitized.” 

Poisons, such as alcohol, strychnine, 
and morphine, also affect a man by 
“sensitizing” his protoplasm. We know 
that these different poisons have different 
effects upon the mind just as they have 
upon the body. Every man should under- 
stand that the poisons produced by differ- 
ent microbes also have quit: as distinct 
and different influences upon his mind and 
body. And far more people are daily un- 
der the influence of poisons produced by 
microbes than are under the influence of 
such poisons as morphine or alcohol. 

For instance, a headache is the ringing 
of an alarm bell in the tower. Stop and 
listen when it rings. One reason why we 
have headaches and many neuralgias of 
the head is because the fifth nerve, which 
supplies the membranes of the brain, is 
connected with the sympathetic nervous 

stem. Whenever anything is causing 

isturbance of the sympathetic nervous 
system in any part of the body, it is apt 
to ring the alarm bell in the tower. 
Headache! What's wrong at a distance 


from the head? That's the question when 
the alarm bell rings. 

The avearge number of microbes 
passed out of the body during the day 
amounts to three ounces in weight. 
Three ounces of microbes amount to 
many billions. These have to be divided 
into those that are useful for digestion 
and those that produce dangerous and 
poisonous by-products. The former— 
the useful ones—predominate in most 
persons. A 

Some of the harmful microbes produce 
an exhilarating effect, particularly those 
of tuberculosis in certain stages of the 
disease. Some of the most beautiful things 
in our literature have been written by men 
who gave the upward, euphoric view of 
sunshine and optimism to all they did, 
because the stimulus caused by the 
tubercle bacillus turned their thoughts 
in that direction. 

the other hand, the color bacillus ' 

(a microbe that inhabits the big intestine) 
is a microbe that most frequently causes a 
negative and pessimistic attitude toward 
life. The by-products caused by excessive 
quantities of this bacillus in the big 
intestine are depressive in their influence 
on the mind. 

In literature, Robert Louis Stevenson 
is an example of a man whose thoughts 
were turned upward by the influence of 
the tubercle bacillus. While Carlyle is an 
example of a man whose point of view was 
depressingly affected by excessive quanti- 
ties.of the colon bacilli. 


AMANS actions are largely determined 
by his microbes. When a man has the 
beginning of an ordinary cold, he is over- 
stimulated by the toxins produced by the 
microbes causing this cold. He becomes 
active and restless; he makes more mo- 
tions than he needs to in going about his 
usual tasks; he is irritated by this microbe, 
and wants to pick a quarrel with his 
family and friends without knowing why; 
he is disagreeable in the office. If he 
knows what is prompting him he can 
bring his will to fear and counteract the 
effect of the microbe. 

In typhoid fever a man becomes quite 
stimulated before the depressed stage of 
the disease sets in. When he comes down 
with the fever his friends are surprised, 
because—they say—they had never seen 
him so well. They simply have been 
deceived because he was unusually active 
owing to the irritation of the typhoid 
microbe. 

But let us not overlook the microbes 
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that are useful servants. A good deal 
of the best digestion is carried on with the 
help of microbes. Even in advance of 
eating, the flavor and texture of a fine old 
cheese is due to its having been pua 
digested by the microbes in it before man 
takes his turn at it. 

The same thing is true of a fine, tender 
steak. Except for the right sort of mi- 
crobe, we should never have a tender 
steak of fine flavor. In fact, a fresh steak 
cut from an animal, besides being tough 
and without good flavor, often proves 
injurious if eaten before the Ai has 
prepared it for man’s diet. 

ou can encourage the growth of good 
microbes in your body by observing the 
laws of health—by going to : 
sleep instead of reading in bed 
when you need sleep; by eat- 
ing food that digests well; by 
taking regular exercise sufh- 
cient in amount to keep all the 
muscles of the body in good 
action; by controlling such 
emotions as worry, fear, envy, 
jealousy. 

Disobediciice of such fun- 
damental laws of health out- 
weigh all others in harmful 
influence, because of their 
more frequent occurrence. It 
should be remembered that 
man was made for active phys- 
ical exercise, like any other 
animal. He declines in cities, 
and he declines just as fast in 
the country, if he does not 
burn up or otherwise dispose 
of the waste products of his 
daily chemistry. 


MAN responds to the 

stimulus of microbe poi- 
sons, does and says things 
that he wouldn’t do or say if 
he were in good physical con- 
dition just the same as a man 
does when he is under the in- 
fluence of alcohol. Take the 
anarchist as an extreme exam- 
ple. He is likely to have a 
pallid face and a vehement 
manner. If an anarchist is 
pallid, it is because of a toxic 
condition which shows itself 
in a contraction of the facial 
capillaries. This indicates ab- 
normal brain action as well. 
V ehemence of manner is often 
due to toxic over-stimulation 
which comes from defective 
ductless glands. The anarch- 
ist's pessimism and his un- 
healthy views of society are 
ascribed by him to outside social causes, 
while, as a matter of fact, they are often 
dictated by the abnormal conditions in 
his own body. 

It is the same with all of us. Abnormal 
physical conditions, which allow microbe 
poisons to accumulate in our tissues, cause 
us to do abnormal things and to take an 
abnormal point of view. Intense emotions, 
gloominess, pessimism, grief, dau 
envy, worry—these also have a definitely 
harmful Ea on the body. 

Anger, like any other intense emotion, 
checks the ordinary physiological proc- 
esses; and such a check on the processes 
of digestion allows numerous bacteria to 
develop rapidly. The poisons from these 


bacteria in turn continue the irritation of 
nerve centers. 

When you are angry you excite a couple 
of glands (the adrenals) which are situated 
above the kidneys. These glands have for 
their business the calling of muscles into 
activity. They do this, first, by sending 
a message to the thyroid glands; and the 
thyroid glands, in response, pour into the 
blood a secretion known as thyroid iodine. 
This brings muscles, and all of man’s 
offensive and defensive apparatus, into 
such activity that acid chemical by-prod- 
ucts enter his circulation and are rapidly 
stored up in his tissues. 

A man who is angry is turning sour at 
that moment. Actually sour. And this 
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In the accompanying article Dr. Robert T. Morris, of 
New York, explains for readers of ‘The American Maga- 
zine" the microbe's vast scope for good and bad, apply- 
ing what science knows of the microbe to humanity's 
daily affairs. As a surgeon Doctor Morris's observations 
of microbes and mien extends over a practice of thirty 
years. From 1898 to 1917 he was professor of Surgery at 
the New York Post Graduate Medical College. 
been president of the American Association of Obstetri- 
cians and Gynecologists and of the American Thera- 
peutic Association. He is the author of several notable 
books, including ‘‘Dgwn of the Fourth Era in Surgery," 
“Microbes and Men," and ‘‘A Surgeon's Philosophy” 


sourness is capable of an exact analysis 
and measurement in the laboratory. A 
man must dispose of these acd. by- 
products before he can return to normal 
condition. A brisk walk and a little 
baking soda dissolved in a large glass of 
water will relieve a man from much of 
the injurious effect of his own anger. 

Sometimes I humorously tell a patient, 
whom I suspect of giving way to anger, 
that in days to come, when all people 
understand these things better, they will 
arrange balanced rations of emotion and 
exercise, very much as they now arrange 
a balanced ration of food on a diet chart: 
Angry from 2 to 2:45 P. M.; brisk walk 
from 2:45 to 3:30; arid so on. 


He has 
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Do you know that indulgence in envy, 
jealousy, grief, worry, and all other forms of 
unhappiness, is a direct cause of ill-health? 

Envy is a primitive impulse belonging 
to a lower order of mentality. Jealousy is 
a form of selfishness. Unhappiness in 
whatever form is due to a man's inability 
to meet the conditions of life with cheer- 
fulness and his unwillingness to accept 
them. And they produce ill-health be- 
cause, under their influence, the nerve 
centers that control digestion are not 
receiving the charge of nervous energy 
they should. The energy which should go 
toward digestion goes to other organs of 
the body. 

What ts pessimism? 

Missi relates to the 
choice of facts which a man 
makes, whether about himself, 
those around him, or the vari- 
ous affairs of life. It's up to 
the individual to choose his 
own set of facts, whether he 
will look at things from the 
bright side or from the dark 
side. But it must be remem- 
bered that the choice a man 
makes is largely governed by 
the condition of his health. 


AA MAN may be influenced 
by microbe poisons in such 
a way that the facts he chooses 
to believe about himself are 
pessimistic. Whenever you 
do take stock of your own 
faults, you ought to do so 
laughingly instead of morbid- 
ly. Laughing cheers up not 
only your face but also your 
body cells, by encouraging di- 
gestion. 

It may be that you have felt 
in need of some cheering phil- 
osophy of life, and that read- 
ing such a philosophy has left 
you in a depressed state of 
mind. That is probably be- 
cause someof these ''cheering" 
philosophies tell you that if 
you arenothappy itis yourown 
fault. The truth may be that 
in your case the fault is with 
your bad microbes, encour- 
aged by bad digestion. When- 
ever you are in need of a 
pones phy of life to make you 

appy, try a little exercise. 

Chop wood! You can’t chop 
wood or exercise all day, or 
busy yourself getting things 
done, and take a very de- 
pressed view of any subject. 

What is worry? 

Worry is the intoxicated stage of a 
valuable attribute—dissatisfaction with 
things as they are Nature gave dis- 
satisfaction to people in order to keep 
them working toward better things. But 
when alcohol, or microbe poison irrita- 
tion, cause an exaggerated dissatisfaction 
in the form of worry, the individual has 
arrived at a point of microbe intoxication 
where injury begins. A vicious circle 
ensues. While worrying, a man encour- 
ages the growth of more microbes, which 
cause more and more worry. 

Why is it especially impracticable to wor- 
ry at night? 

You cannot make any progress when 
worrying at night (Continued on page 164) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Man Who Got Out of a Rut 


TONEY IVAN MOSS 
Who was a failure at 34. To-day he 
is at the head of a great and growing 
business. A monkey that he owned 
named ‘Doc’? was the accidental 
means of giving Moss the idea that 
is at the center of his business 


ERE I to write an Arabian 

Nights of modern business, 

the hero of my first tale 

would be Toney Ivan Moss, 

of Oklahoma City. U. S. A. 

There is something close to the miraculous 

in the story of this millionaire manufac- 

turer who, four years ago, at the age of 

thirty-four, was a failure, and who to-day 

is the president of a rapidly growing busi- 

ness with gross receipts of more than two 
hundred thousand dollars a month. 

If Moss had struck oil in his own back 


lot, or uncovered a vein of some precious 
5 


metal while laying the corner stone of his 
cow shed, his story would be built on 
nothing more substantial than a piece of 
luck. "Bue the inspiring feature of this 
Oklahoman’s rapid rise is that it started 
from nothing more sensational than his 
realization that he was a failure and has 
been characterized throughout by solid 
achievement. 

“That day thirty-six months ago, when 
I became honest with myself and admitted 
that I had completely failed, was really the 
beginning of life to me," said Moss, when 
I asked Me to explain just how he had 


done so much in so short a time. “Of 
course, I knew that I was making no head- 
way—that I was in debt and hardly able 
to support my family on the wage I was 
getting from the electrical contractor who 
employed me. For twelve years I had 
been toiling on that particular treadmill 
as an ordinary electrician, and never get- 
ting ahead. - 

“My first problem in self-analysis was 
to decide whether my non-success was due 
to my job, my employer, or myself. The 
answer was painful—for it showed clearly 
that I was theonly one to blame. Through 
all these years I had clung frantically to 
my job, because it was all that kept me 
Misa ny meal ticket, clouding my 
vision of greater things. 

* Upon reaching this decision, I did a 
remarkable thing. I quit my job that 
minute! 

* My employer said I was crazy when I 
told him I was going to resign solely be- 
cause I realized I was a failure. He de- 
clared I was not a failure—that I was one 
of his best electricians—and he added 
something about a small increase in pay. 
But I had made up my mind. After pay- 
ing a month's rent on my house I had 
two dollars and eighty cents left, no job, 
and not the slightest idea what I was 
going to do. I hoped to get inspiration 
from reading, so I invested eighty cents of 
my small capital in good magazines. The 


„other two dollars I took home to my wife 


for grocery money. 

“Two days after I quit work, the last 
penny of the two dollars and eighty cents 
had been spent. Always interested in 
animals, I had owned for several years a 
pet monkey called Doc. It fell to Doc’s 
lot to be the sacrifice in this emergency, 
and I started down-town to sell him to an 
animal dealer. 

* On the way it occurred to me that a 
friend of mine who ran a bicycle shop 
might buy the monkey and give him 
better treatment then he might receive 
elsewhere. I would have taken only a few 
dollars for that monkey then. To-day it 
would require a fortune to buy him. Here 
is the reason: 

“My friend was busily engaged in 
mending a puncture for a messenger boy 
when I entered his shop, and I was forced 
to wait in his workroom. Doc, monkey- 
like, fell to examining the contents of a 
table, and tipped over a can of rubber 
cement, getting his paws filled with the 
mixture. I rescued the monkey, cleaned 
the rubber from his paws, and absent- 
mindedly started rolling a little ball of the 
stuff between my thumb and finger. It 

radually became stiffer. My friend was 
kavna trouble with his puncture, and 1 
suggested plugging the hole with this ball 
of soft rubber. He laughed at the idea, 
but finally tried it. It worked! 

“That was the beginning of my success. 
It gave me my idea for a self-vulcanizing 
tire patch, and I snatched up my monkey 
and the can of rubber cement and hurried 
back home to begin my experiments. I 


. 


had plenty of enthusiasm, but no capital, 
and it became vital that I obtain money 
not only to carry on my experiments but, 
at the same time, to keep the wolf from 
the piazza. I went to several of my friends 
who had a little money and unfolded my 
proposition. But the news of my action 
in throwing up a perfectly good job had 
preceded me, and they gave me scant at- 
tention. It was plain that they, too, 
thought I was mildly insane. I next tried 
to interest bankers and other moneyed 
business men, but all were skeptical. 

* When everything of value l owned had 
been sold, including five dollars’ worth of 
copper wire from an old electric motor, I 
at last discovered an “angel” in the shape 
of a former employer—not the electrical 
contractor, who had adjudged me insane, 
however. This friend listened to my 
proposition and, examined my samples, 
which was more than I had been able to 
induce anyone else to do. Then he ad- 
vanced the few hundred dollars I needed 
to launch my business. 

“But even then my troubles were not 
over. I had bad luck with several large 
batches of raw rubber, due to the faulty 
machinery with which I was attemptin 
to work. This rapidly ate up my capital 
before I could even begin to market my 
product, and my backer lost faith in my 
project and withdrew his Support. Then 
came the tedious grind of begging for 
money again. My best prospect was a 
bricklayer I had known for several years. 
He was skeptical at first, but finally 
agreed to invest four hundred dollars, his 
life savings. The day he was to deliver the 
money he reported that his wife had talked 
him into buying a second-hand car in- 
stead, and again my hopes went tumblin 
about my ears. The other day, when 
was overseeing the construction of one of 
our new warehouses, I discovered this 
bricklayer at work on the job. 

“*When I turned you down for that 
money my wife thought you were crazy,’ 
he confided. 'I guess I was the lunatic, 
though. Our flivver is in the junk heap 
now, our money gone, and here I might 
have owned a part of this building I am 
working on.’ 

“After many discouraging reverses I 
got a really good start in business through 
establishing credit with an Akron tire 
company for raw rubber. Soon I had 
overcome the early difficulties of manu- 
facture and had my product on the mar- 
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ket. And I named it partly in honor of 
my monkey, Doc, for. fis part in its dis- 
covery, and partly because a monkey can 
grip, tighter than anything else on earth. 
There is a valuable business lesson in 
the matter of that Akron rubber account. 
During the lean days of my manufacturing 
career Í often sought to buy raw rubber in 
very small quantities, sometimes having no 
more than a dollar or two to invest. Most 
of the branch agencies in Oklahoma City 
indicated clearly that they didn't care to 
bother with such small fi 
one agent actually refused to sell me any 
more raw rubber unless I bought it in 
“life-size lots” as he expressed it. 

“But the nt who eventually ex- 
tended me credit was different. He was 
ike d courteous, and apparently took as 
much pleasure in selling me a dollar’s 
worth of rubber as he did in selling an 
order fifty times that size. The only 
reason I ever patronized the other agen- 
cies was that this one friendly salesman 
didn’t always have the material I needed 
nth i i i ] 

aturally, when prosperity came to 
me and I began to buy raw bibber by the 
ton instead of by the ounce, it was that 
friendly agent who got my orders, and his 
company continues to get my orders to 
this day. It is poor business policy to 
snub a man because he is a business 
midget to-day; tomorrow he may be a 


commercial giant. 
“At first Í did my manufacturing, re- 
tailing, wholesaling—everything—in one 


small store room. I was the entire working 
force. Then I was enabled to employ one 
assistant. About this time I discovered 
that nothing breeds prosperity like pros- 
rity itself, or the semblance of prosper- 
ity. Raw rubber was expensive, but cans 
such as I sold my product in were cheap, 
so I bought a great outlay of cans, labeled 
them, and placed them on my shelves. 
They were empty, but they put up a 
prosperous front and undoubtedly did 
fick to enable me to interest more 
capital. Fortune did not come to me over- 
night, but when I once got under way it 
came rapidly and with a steady, healthy 
wth. 

“To-day my company owns two large 
factories, ne A Oklahoma City, the other 
in Mount Vernon, Illinois. Í was criti- 
cized for not locating my factories in 
Akron, Ohio, the center of the tire in- 
dustry; or in Detroit, the automobile 


as I was; and’ 
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capital. My critics pointed out that the 
two small cities I had selected offered no 
advantage for my kind of business. Per- 
haps not, but I will tell now why I selected 
them. It was purely a matter of senti- 
ment, and to my mind sentiment plays 
just as important a róle in business as it 
does in love affairs. I was born in Mount 
Vernon; and I got my business start in 
Oklahoma City. That is why my two 

lants are located in those two cities. 

erhaps when I build a third, it will be in 
Akron or Detroit. “Itis my aim to make 
my staff feel like one big family. To that 
end I have fitted my offices as nearly as 
possible like a private home instead of 
giving them the cold, uninviting appear- 
ance of the average commercial establish- 
ment. The floors are covered with thick, 
luxurious rugs, the furniture is of the 
drawing-room type, with perhaps more 
library tables than there are roll-top 
desks. Floor lamps are scattered about, 
the windows are beautified by draperies, 
the walls by carefully selected pictures, 
and a player piano and an electric phono- 
graph add a homelike touch. 

* Many business men, Lsuppose, would 
scoff at this idea. But I know it pays. 
Before our concern moved into recently 
constructed quarters we had the typical 
set of offices—linoleum on the floors, bare 
walls, and harsh-looking office furniture. 
Actual figures now show that with vir- 
tually the same working force we get at 
least twenty per cent more efficiency in 
our new quarters. Any dairyman knows 
that contented cows give not only the 

milk but the greatest quantity. If 
this rule applies to temperamental cows, 
why shoul’ it apply to human beings, 
who are even more temperamental, in the 
matter of obtaining the service.” 

I asked Mr. Moss for a message to other 
men who have passed thirty without 
making any appreciable progress. He 


aid: 

“First: Realize that you are not a suc- 
cess, and analyze yourself to learn why. 

“Second: Study carefully what possi- 
bilities there are in you—everybody has 
possibilities of which he may not be 
aware—and then set out to develop the 
best of them. 

“Third: Stick to your struggle despite 
obstacles, and, above all, do not lose con- 
fidence in yourself or your aims. It takes 
cruel, hard, grinding work to attain suc- 


cess in any line." R. L. MCCAMMON 


A Woman Who is Doing a Wonderful Work — 


ORN of parents both deaf and 
mute, although herself possessed 
of the full faculties of speech 
and hearing, Miss Nellie Gilles- 
pie of Cincinnati has made wel- 

fare work among deaf-mutes her chosen 
life vocation, and now has supervision of 
all welfare and educational work among 
the six hundred deaf-mute employees of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
of Akron, who comprise what is claimed 
to be the greatest individual deaf-mute 
colony in the world. She has not chosen 
this work through sympathy. 


. “I cannot explain it—but somehow I- 


just feel that I am one of them, and that 
Pm out of place among the speaking peo- 


le,” quietly explains this young woman. 
b Perhaps it is due to the Be har I was 
reared in a home where I seldom heard a 
human voice except my own, for my fath- 
er and mother were both deaf and dumb, 
and the silent language of the non-speak- 
ing came to me almost instinctively.” 
iss Gillespie is a quiet, unassuming 
girl, and is idolized by her deaf-mute col- 
ony. Only recently a heavy pall of gloom 
spread over the entire colony at Ákron, 
with its somberness penetrating every 
deaf-mute's home, when it became known 
that "Little Nellie" soon was to be mar- 
ried, but the gloom suddenly was trans- 
formed into hearty and sincere rejoicing 
when she told them in the silent language 


of the fingers that she was to marry a deaf- 
mute and continue her work for her col- 


ony. 

Tyres it’s true!” blushingly admitted 
this wonder-girl—"I'm happy only when 
I'm with them, and I want to keep up my 
work with them for the rest of my life." 

According to Miss Gillespie, there is 
something singularly magnetic about the 
typical character of the deaf-mute; his 
fortitude, his indomitable spirit of “Carry 
On,” and win out, despite his physical 
handicaps, his finer degree of sensitive- 
ness, and his rare mental alertness. The 
“Silent,” she holds, is a better citizen, a 
better workman, yes, and even a better 
Christian, than many of his speaking 
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brothers. There is no sham nor hypocrisy 
about his life. There is no sullenness of 
disposition, no disgruntledness, no whining 
or complaining over trivial ills. 

Records of the Goodyear Company 
show that in the psychological or men- 
tal alertness tests, similar to the army's 
famous “nut” test, given recently to all 
employees, the deaf-mute men and women 
in the factory attained the highest average 
grades. Only recently Miss Gillespie per- 
suaded office officials to give one of the 
deaf-mute factory girls a chance at office 
work. Skeptical at first, officials were 
agreeably surprised and then amazed at 
the rapidity with which she grasped the 
details of the work. Within two weeks 
she was performing unassisted, 
and in a highly proficient and 
satisfactory manner, work which 
it had taken her immediate 

redecessor, a girl who could 
Loch speak and hear, over seven 
weeks to master. 

Another striking example is 
to be found in the “Goodyear 
Silents"—the colony’s unde- 
feated deaf-mute football team. 
The 1919 season saw it lock 
horns with some of Ohio's 
strongest collegiate and semi- 
professional elevens, the deaf- 
mutes playing a championship 
brand of ball and never once be- 
ing defeated nor having its goal 
crossed. All signals are given by . 
the quarterback in the finger 
alphabet. And to the weird 
keenness of eyesight of the deaf- 
mute is attributed the team's 
remarkable pius in breaking 
up opposition plays, in inter- 
ad ting the ball, and in estab- 
lishing an impregnable defense. 

As a general rule an interpre- 
ter for deaf-mutes listens to the 

erson speaking, and then trans- 
ates in the finger alphabet the 
substance of what has just been 
said. And in interpreting a for- 
mal address many interpreters 
cause the speaker to stop peri- 
odically to permit interpreta- 
tions to the audience. But not 
so with Miss Gillespie. She in- 
terprets as each word is spoken, 
never pausing and never inter- 
rupting the speaker. 

‘When I was a small girl and 
able to interpret, Mother was so 
anxious to learn what others 
were saying that she couldn't 
wait for them to finish for me 
to tell it all to her, and she : 
taught me to interpret right along with 
the speaker. It is rather unusual, the 
say, but I owe it all to Mother's training, 
she explains. 

Miss Gillespie goes with members of her 
colony to vocal recitals in Akron, taking a 
position where all can see her, and inter- 
preting the words of the song being ren- 
dered. 

“Can deaf-mutes really derive any 
pleasure that way, without hearing the 
voice or the music?” she often is asked. 

And her smiling reply always is, “My 
friend, they get more real enjoyment out 
of hearing some noted concert singer than 

ou who can hear perfectly. Yes, I know 
T used the word ‘hearing’ in speaking of 


Not with 


deaf-mutes. They can hear! 


` of the Giants? 


The American Magazine 


their ears, perhaps, but in their hearts, 
and with their keen sensitive and sympa- 
thetical characteristics, and through their 
ability to interpret action and facial ex- 
pression. 

“You may find it hard to believe, but 
to see a deaf-mute get up and sing on her 
fingers—if you understand the finger al- 
phabet—is far more impressive than actu- 
ally hearing the human voice in song." 

"Can a deaf-mute swear?" is another 
question of the curious which Miss Gilles- 

ie constantly is called upon to answer, 
her eyes code as she laughingly replies: 

“Say! They can say more, say it mean- 
er and nastier, on their fingers than you can 
by swearing out loud. Remember ‘Dum- 
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MISS NELLIE GILLESPIE 


Who has supervision of all welfare and educational 
work among the six hundred deaf-mute employees 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, of 
Akron. In the article on this page Miss Gillespie 
tells many interesting facts about deaf-mutes 


my’ Taylor, famous deaf-mute pitcher 
He’s a member of the col- 
ony here and they always tell the story 
that ‘Dummy’ bawled out an umpire so 
unmercifully just by his dagger look, and 
by the way he threw his cap on the ground 
and spat upon it contemptuously, that he 
was put off the field. 

“You know, I’m just a pal to them all 
here, and sometimes the men get excited 
and say on their fingers things they don’t 
realize they're saying in my presence. 
Yes, I'll vouch for it that a deaf-mute has 
no disadvantages at all when it comes to 
plain, garden variety of swearing." 

The Goodyear deaf-mutes have their 
own clubhouse, their own church services, 
their own public and social gatherings, 


and their own dances. Seldom, except 
when thrown in contact with the speaking 
class, do they leave the sphere of their 
own little colony to mingle with the speak- 
ing classes. 
hey are musical—oh, yes, it's true! 
They even have a twenty-piece brass 
band, a unique musical organization. 
They play in perfect tune and in perfect 
time, and have such keen sensibilities as 
to be able to discern whether or not an in- 
strument is in tune, just by the vibration 
they catch through chairs, their own in- 
struments, or the piano. They have their 
own dramatic du and one of their num- 
ber, Miss Veda Myers, under Miss Gilles- 
pie's instruction, has become famous as 
a fancy dancer. They are 
great movie fiends, and fre- 
uently attend legitimate plays. 
hey are now raising funds for 
the erection of their own church 
edifice. Many of the men are 
members of the Akron Cham- 
ber of Commerce, while many 
also are stockholders in the 
companies where they are em- 
ployed. A majority also own 
their own homes. 

And all this community or 
colony spirit has been built by 
Miss Gillespie's remarkable 
work. She mingles with them in 
their homes and in their work, 
at their religious services, their 
own concerts, entertainments, 
and dances, and their social 
preng, She is now estab- 
ishing a business course for 
deaf-mute girls so they may fit 
themselves for office work, and 
hopes soon to have a complete 
school for all members of the 
Goodyear colony. She has been 
instrumental in organizing a 
deaf-mute literary society, com- 
posed ud arre of Gallaudet 
College, Washington, where lec- 
tures are given, debates en- 
joyed, and open discussions 
indulged in upon current topics 
and pelis oaubiecta: And 
members of the society engage 
in their forums with all the zest . 
and enthusiasm of those who 
can speak and hear. Since the 
colony was first established, 
three years before the war, the 
deaf-mutes have proved them- 
selves among the steadiest and 
sturdiest of all the company’s 
twenty-eight thousand employ- 
ees, and their expertness in tire 
building has demonstrated that 
their affliction does not constitute a handi- 
cap, and that it increases rather than di- 
minishes mental and physical alertness. 

The colony is planning a big reception 
for “Little Nellie’ when she weds. The 
ceremony will be attended by the cus- 
tomary formalities, with a silent service 
and with responses of the bride and groom 
in the finger language of the “Silents.” 

But the deaf-mutes were only reconciled 
to her marriage when she assured them 
that she would continue to be their pal, 
for she is the hub of the colony, its very 
existence woven about her smiling counte- 
nance and sunny disposition, her spar- 
kling eyes, nimble fingers, and her noble 
work, which stands without equal in the 
entire world to-day. RALPH C. BUSBEY 


* 


: bundles of broom corn, ‘‘middlin’, 


A Practical Educator 


HEN B. E. Copenhaver, su- 

perintendent of the Smyth 

County Public Schools, Vir- 

ginia, was reading a peti- 

. tion one day, he noticed 

that three well-known men of one of th& 

mountain towns had signed the petition 

with a cross. They were unable to write 
their own names. 

Although Copenhaver knew that the 
percentage of illiteracy in the mountain 
counties of the southern Appalachians 
is five times as great as the percentage 
for the whole United States, he was sur- 
prised at the conditions revealed by this 
petition. He felt that no ordinary meth- 
ods would arouse the lethargy of the 
mountain folk, so, after a conference with 
the state superintendent, he started his 
educational campaign. 

Through the mountains he rode, alight- 
ing for lengthy visits in the log cabins with 
their lofts hung with strings of red pepper, 

an 
candlestick molds. He found the mis- 
tresses of the homes hoeing on the moun- 
tain slopes or, perhaps, splitting pine 
fagots to be sold at ten cents a bundle. He 
ran upon an ancient loom, working smooth- 

weaving carpets to be sold at twenty- 


d | 
- five cents a yard to ‘‘some fool woman in 


the Settlements" too inefficient to weave 
her own carpets. He got next to the peo- 
ple by presenting the alluring possibilities 
of literacy. He evoked confessions of a 
hidden yearning for ‘“book-larnin’,” and 
he gathered forty illiterate men and women 
between the ages of thirteen and seventy 
into two large tents, where, under the 
flare of a dozen gasolene torches, they are 
learning to read and write. 

It is a homely sight to see these tall, un- 
shaven men and stooped, gray-haired 
women at work with queer grimaces over 
p’s and q’s and z’s. They are seated at 
desks of rough wood, much too small for 
them and sadly whittled during years of 
use in a regular rural school. Their garb 
is not the picturesque costume of the 
movies—just clean calico and gingham for 
the women, and faded shirts and “‘store- 
boughten” trousers for the men; but there 
is about the scene an unforgettable pathos. 

A father sixty years old is seated beside 
his son of twenty, both learning to read. 
Two old women sit at a desk together, 
fumbling with gaunt, indescribably toil- 
worn hands the pages of a primer. 

“I "low them boys o' mine'll respect me 
more when I hain’t got to make my mark 
ever' time I write my name," one of them 
explains, pointing to where her two boys 
sit with pencils in their hands. 

One of these boys, whose new red beard 
proclaims his age, “got religion” not long 
ago. His first public prayer is a startling 
example of the racy speech of the moun- 
taineer touched with Billy Sunday fervor: 


O God, come and save us. Ef you don't 
come in a hurry, the devil'll git we-uns, quicker 
than forty gods can kill a gnat. 


A pretty girl of fifteen, who attends 
school in the winter, sits beside her mother, 
whom she has at last persuaded to venture 
into the tent. 

“T ve taught maw to read, but hit pears 
like I can't seem to teach her to write," 
she explains, while her mother dips snuff 


B. E. COPENHAVER 


ME e 


A Virginia teacher who is doing splendid work. Hundreds of mountaineers have 
him to. thank for the chance that has been given them to learn to read and 
write. Mr. Copenhaver believes in these people. He knows that if only they can 
be educated they have the stuff in them to become wonderfully useful citizens 


and looks with a sort of humorous toler- 
ance at her daughter. 

Three young men arrive late every 
night. They walk six miles after quitting 
work on the road. The working day for 
many of these people begins at four and 
ends at seven, when they reach home after 
the seven-mile walk to town with their 
heavy baskets of berries. Yet they come 
to the night school, bright-eyed and eager. 

“These people all want to study,” Mr. 
Copenhaver says. “‘They want to write 
to absent members of their families; to 
avoid the odium of having to make their 
marks; to read the Good Book for them- 
selves; to do their ‘tradin’’ to better 
advantage. These are strong enough rea- 
sons to keep them at the task which might 
easily become irksome in spite of the at- 
tractions with which we try to invest it." 

The problems of dogmatic theology are 
of absorbing interest to the mountaineer. 
He who can read The Book for himself is 
an authority on such questions as sanctifi- 
cation, falling from grace, predestination, 
and the “Sin agin’ the Sperrit.” 

One of the younger men revealed a pow- 
erful motive for study when he said to 
his teacher: 

“Im a-goin’ to set up nights with 
you-uns tell I l'arn to git even with them 
town fellers. They ben cheatin’ me outen 
my 'possum skins long enough.” 

Mr. Copenhaver insists that the one 
passport to the favor of the mountaineer 
is—Sincerity. 

“I believe in them, and they know it,” 
he declares. ‘‘There is hardly a region of 
the Appalachians so remote that it has 
not been exploited for selfish ends. The 
mountaineer has learned that the photog- 
rapher wants to 'snap' him, the artist 
to ‘draw’ him, the fur dealer to ‘do’ him, 


* leadin 


the novelist to 'set' him as the spectacular 
hero of a tale of feud and bloodshed. 

"Im a mountaineer, myself," he 
laughed, drawing himself to his full six 
feet when an educator from the eastern 
part of the state asked him if he were not 
afraid to travel alone by night in a region 
where pistol and rifle shots are as common 
as automobiles are rare. ‘! The mountains 
are safer than the cities. Give the moun- 
tain boy a chance and ten to one he will 
show that he is of the breed of mountain 
men who are governing Virginia to-day. 
I know one of these boys who entered the 
University of Virginia garbed in home- 
spun, cut and stitched by his mother's 
hands, and left it to become one of the 
lawyers of his state, counsel for 
several large corporations." 

Among Mr. Copenhaver's plans for the 
future of his educational campaign is a re- 
versal of the present-time schedule of the 
schools in the mountain districts. Instead 
of a six-months, six-hours-a-day winter 
school in the houses reached by impassable 
mountain trails, he is planning an eight- 
months, April to November, day and 
night ES 

r. Copenhaver is fond of repeating a 
fact not generally known, that the First 
Declaration of Independence was written 
in the mountains of southwest Virginia by 
the Rev. Charles Cummings, a Scotch- 
Presbyterian pastor, and unanimously 
agreed to by the freemen of Fincastle 
County assembled at Lead Mines, on Jan- 
uary 20th, 1775. 

And by his work Superintendent Co- 
penhaver is getting these people ready to 
sign a new declaration of independence—a 
declaration which will state that ignorance 
must be driven out and knowledge reign 
in its place. J. S.C. 
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A Great Expert in Sheep 


HERE are few among the mul- 

titude of students who have 

attended the University of Wis- 

consin during the past quarter of 

a century who have not known 
Frank Kleinheinz, shepherd of the flocks 
at the agricultural college, and fitter of 
world’s champion wethers. 

In the past fourteen years about twelve 
thousand dollars in prizes for sheep ex- 
hibited at the International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, have been won by 
individuals from the flocks of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Each time Mr. Klein- 
heinz has had charge of them from birth 
to show ring. In his private office at the 
sheep barn he keeps a bulky bundle con- 
taining the ribbons won by his charges 
at the big shows. 


In his years of faithful service to the 
state the shepherd, in his way, has come 
to be as familiar a figure on the campus as 
President Charles R. Van Hise or Dean 
Edward A. Birge. 

“He knows sheep.” 

That is a simple statement, but it means 
years of study and hard work. Beginning 
on his father’s live-stock farm he learned 
the life lesson taught in the Twenty-third 
Psalm at an early age, and he soon came 
to love his father’s sheep with a deep, un- 
derlying devotion that has increased with 
the years. If you should ask Mr. Klein- 
heinz to tell you what he thinks of the 
shepherd’s life, he would probably answer 
you as he does others: 

“Te’s all with the man in charge whether 
the lambs are born and raised properly. 


FRANK KLEINHEINZ 


Shepherd of the flocks at the agricultural department of 
the University of Wisconsin. He is one of the most notable 
authorities in the world on the breeding and care of sheep 
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Without love you can do nothing. Always 
you must think of the sheep. My shcep 
come first, then myself.” 

Showing visitors through the sheep barns 
and paddocks of the university farm is a 
pleasure that Mr. Kleinheinz is loath to 

*forgo and one that sightseers are not likely 
to forget. 

One day a magazine writer who had ob- 
tained the approval of Dean H. L. Russell 
on an article relating to sheep breeding in 
Wisconsin came down to see the flocks at 
the university farm before taking the train 
for home. In talking with the shepherd, 
he casually mentioned that he had pre- 
pared a story for publication and it had 
received the “O. K.” of the Dean. 

“We don’t want to run any chances 
with the public—we must be careful; as I 
am responsible for what comes from this 
department of the college I should also 
see it before you print it. I can see the 
mistakes quicker than anybody.” Thus 
the shepherd insisted firmly. The writer 
complied, and the article was carefully 
overhauled from “lead” to summary, and 
eventually appeared with the qualifying 
pores durch by Mr. Kleinheinz to be 

est for general consumption throughout 
the state. 

Mr. Kleinheinz was first hired by: 
Dean W. A. Henry of the College of 
culture at the time of the foun 
first short course for farm boys 

“The Dean told me to come 

- a month, and then if he didn't lik: 
he would discharge me," is the shepherd's 
version of the deal. Then he usually adds 
with a broad smile, “ But whether he was 
satisfied or not you can see for yourself.” 

The abenhert is punctual in his ap- 
pointments and methodical and accurate 
in his business transactions. People work- 
ing for him say that he is a *stickler" for 
thoroughness and regularity. 

Not alone as a fitter of prize-winning 
sheep does Mr. Kleinheinz excel other 
shepherds of the present day. He is a 
teacher, a judge of live stock, and the 
author of a book as well. 

The classes in advanced sheep hus- 
bandry taught by Mr. Kleinheinz at the 
university are deservedly popular, largely 
because he injects into them much orig- 
inality of epigram and simile. As a judge he 
is well known. During the past few years 
he has picked the winners at the sheep 
pens of several state fairs. His name was 
mentioned as a member of the jury of 
awards in the wool and mutton classes at 
the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition, but he declined the honor. 

“Sheep Management” was written by 
Mr. Kleinheinz at the request of former 
Dean Henry a few years ago. It has gone 
into the second edition, and is being used 
extensively by agricultural colleges and 
sheep breeders as a textbook and reference. 

The shepherd in an unobtrusive way is 
proud of his record. He is living a natural 
life, and putting in long days of hard work. 
He is a specialist, if there ever was one. 
More important still, he has lived frugally 
by the way, so that now in the evenings, 
when the sheep are safely in the fold he 
takes his family for a ride about the city 
of Madison in a shining touring car of the 
latest model, honestly earned and heartily 
enjoyed. E. R. MCINTYRE 
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“O. K. from beginning to end 
A sound and dependable friend 

So forceful and able I’m sure every table 
Will welcome the vigor you lend!" 


We use only 
Government inspected rca IL ag 
ox joints xa ! 


Every ingredient of Carnpbell’s nourishing Ox Tail 
Soup is choice in grade and quality, scrupulously 
inspected, prepared with utmost nicety and care. 


The marrowy joints are of the medium size, which 


yields the best meat and richest broth. 

Tender diced carrots and turnips, a delicious tomato 
puree, celery, parsley, plenty of strength-giving barley, 
a hint of leek and onion and a touch of fine flavoring 
make this favorite soup as tempting as it is nutritious. 

The safe health rule is “eat good soup every day." 


21 kinds 15c a can 


K LÀ, Pg 9j fro P P Lyi) 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL GoMPAN 
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SHERWIN 


Before you select the colors 
for your home—Uurite us 


N selecting colors for interior decoration you 
should not be guided entirely by what you 
like. Color to serve its most useful purpose must 
be chose. to fit conditions. 
'The proper color will make a dark room light, 
a low room high, a small room large -even an un- 
healthy place more hygienic. Sleeping rooms are 
made restful, dining rooms cheerful, kitchens bright 
by means of color. 
We specialize in color as well as in finishes, 
` Just as there is a Sherwin-Williams paint, varnish, 
stain or enamel for every surface, so there is a 
color or combination of colors exactly suited to 
your surroundings. Every Sherwin-Williams fin- 
ish is studied for color possibilities as well as 
for protection and durability. 


HE practical applica- 

tion of color has for 
years been the work of our 
Decorative Department. 
Write for suggestions. 

A “Portfolio of Home 
Decoration” showing many 
practical and pleasing in- 
leriors and exteriors 1n col- 
or, with complete specifica- 
tions for carrying them out, 


SHERWIN-WUUAMS > 1i H evil bo sent frac owe i 

IB | equest. 
FLAT-TONE {i 11 Xem 
FOR WALLS a 


i 


AN 
— "— 


PAINTS ano VARNISHES, DYESTUFFS, 
INSECTICIDES. WOOD 
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WILLIAMS 


PRODUCTS 


A pleasing color scheme isn't pleasing 
for long unless the finishes are durable 


WALL paint will give a plastered wall a 
rich, attractive color of great depth and 
beauty, but if the paint does not hold its 
color, if it does not stand cleaning, if it streaks 
or cracks, its beauty is only transient. 


Sherwin-Williams Flat-Tone give walls a 
lasting beauty. It is an oil paint that can be 
washed when soiled, that will not streak, fade 
or chip off. Its soft, restful, flat color effects 
give character to a room. From its wide va- 
riety of colors you can select exactly the shade 
to harmonize with any color scheme. Flat- 
Tone will last indefinitely and when you wish 
to change, presents a perfect surface for re- 
painting. 

A varnished floor is beautiful only so long 
as the varnish lasts. If it wears away, damp- 
ness gets in and the boards separate and warp. 
If water turns it white or paths appear from 
walking, the floor loses its beauty as well as 
deteriorates in value. 

Receiving the hardest wear, floors require 


the most careful treatment. Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Mar- Not Varnish is made exclusively 
for floors. It has no equal for life, luster and 
wear resistance. It is elastic, quick drying 
and water-proof. Being clear and transparent 
it not only protects the wood, but also en- 
hances its natural beauty. 

The right finish for every surface, color in 
infinite variety, expert suggestions on how to 
use the finishes and select the colors—these 
are a part of Sherwin-Williams Service. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Address Main Correspondence Office, 601 Canal Road, 
N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


COLORS, PIGMENTS, 
PRESERVATIVES, 


CHEMICALS, 
DISINFECTANTS, 
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Like Nut Bubbles 


Yet It's Whole Wheat Puffed 


There lies the fascination of Puffed Wheat. 

These grains are light and airy—puffed to eight times normal 
size. They almost melt away. 

An hour of fearful heat has given them a taste like toasted nuts. 

Yet they are whole wheat. Every food cell is exploded so 
digestion is easy and complete. 

They supply whole-wheat nutrition as no other food can do. 
In lesser ways ot cooking, the outer wheat coats pass largely 
undigested. 


Dozens of Delights 


'The three Puffed Grains with their different flavors offer dozens 
of delights. 


They are not for breakfast only. Every home finds countless 
uses for these nut-like, flimsy grains. 


Remember These Three 

Puffed Wheat in milk is the utmost in food. With every food 
cell broken it is easy to digest. 

For luncheons, suppers and at bedtime there is nothing to com- 
pare with this dish. 

Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs mixed with fruit adds a delicious 
blend. It adds what a light and dainty crust adds to shortcake 
or to pie. 

Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs, crisped and lightly buttered, become 
a food confection. 

Have a dish ready when the children come from school. They 
will eat them like peanuts or popcorn. And they take the place 
of foods less healthful, less easy to digest. 

Millions of children are now enjoying Puffed Grains, but not 
half of them get enough. 

Every home should keep all three Puffed Grains on hand. 


Puffed 


Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


To Make Royal Pancakes 


Our food experts have worked for like taste. You can make the finest 
years to make an ideal pancake mix- pancakes ever tasted with Puffed Rice 
ture. Now it is ready—with Puffed Pancake Flour. Add just milk or 
Rice Flour mixed in it. water, for the flour is 
The ground Puffed Rice —- N self-raising. Order a 
makes the pancakes i package now. 
fluffy and gives a nut- 


Which Musical 
Instrument Do You 
Like Best? 


(Continued from page 21) 


is the concertina, the boxlike instrument, 
with “accordion-plaited” sides, which is 
extended and contracted with sweeps of 
the player's arms, while with his fingers he 
manipulates sets of keys which produce 
the music. 

'Thelatest development of the accordion 
is generally known as the “piano key- 
board accordion." At one side of the o 
long box is a set of several octaves of piano 
keys, black and white, arranged just as 
they are on a real piano. In addition, on 
the ends of the accordion itself are bands 
of small white keys, much like those on a 
typewriter. Some instruments have as 
many as one hundred and twenty of these 
keys on each end. To play an affair of 
this kind is a pretty complicated business; 
but when a man has mastered it, he can 
make almost as much noise as a full brass 
band. 

And you would be surprised to know 
how many people, and the kind of people, 
who want to play them. We received one 
letter from a banker, for instance, who 
evidently thought an accordion would 
help him forget his financial worries. I am 
sure it would, too! 

One curious little instrument, a sort of 
musical freak, is the ocarina, or “sweet 
potato." It is made of baked clay and is 
shaped something like a small jug, pointed 
at one end, with a protuberance—the 
mouthpiece—at right angles to the other 
end, and a row of holes along the side. 
Why arene should yearn to play the- 
ocarina Í cannot imagine; but some do. 
I fancy it must appeal to boys and men 
who, if they had been born a couple of 
generations earlier, would have taken to 
the flute. 


"[ HERE are comparatively few amateur 
flute players now. Dick Swiveller and 
his melancholy tunes are a thing of the 
past. And yet the note of the flute is one 
of the most distinctive in the whole range 
of music. Even when an entire orchestra 
is playing you cannot miss its note. 

he harp, also, has a very distinctive 
tone coloring. In even a fairly large 
orchestra there will often be but one harp 
—but that is all that is needed. You will 
hear that single harp quite distinctly, even 
through the flood of sound from the hun- 
dred other instruments. 

The harp is the oldest known instru- 
ment, having existed in some form in every 
land and in ever, age. It is repeatedly 
mentioned in the bible. But in spite of 
its world-wide use, it has changed very 
little through the centuries. Until my 
father became interested in harp building 
there had been no basic improvements in 
its construction since 1810, when Sebas- 
tian Erard brought out his double-action 
harp in London and Paris. 

My father said, “Let us build an Ameri- 
can harp that will rank beside the Ameri- 
can watch." The attempt required years 
of study and costly experiments. But we 


ROBT. BURNS 
Longfellow 
(Foil-wrapped) 
15c 


Box of 25, $3.50 


Take a tip ) from Robt Burs 


HEN you find a cigar that 
you really like, stick to it. 
Especially if it is a cigar whose 
high quality is maintained 
through trying periods of shifting 
standards and economic change. 
Such a cigar is Robt. Burns. 
His filler is still full Havana— 
and this fine Havana is still 
brought by special curing to a 
palate-pleasing mildness. 
Doubtless the General Cigar Co., 
Inc., could in various ways cut 
the cost of making Robt. Burns. 


^ Burna 


But he would be no longer 
Robt. Burns. 

The makers of this modern, 
mild cigar believe, strangely 
enough, in taking good advice, 
even though it be their very own. 
They have an abiding belief in 
Robt. Burns, and having found 
a cigar that merits their full faith, 
they wisely stick to it. 


[22979 3 4 Ca. Co, 
DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 
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“Finish in haste and repent at leisure. 
A wrong choice of finishes has spoiled 
many a home interior. 


*When my customers put it up to 
me I guarantee them a handsome 
lasting finish, and always make good 
by using Berry Brothers’ Varnishes, 
Enamels and Stains.” 


Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, 
Luxeberry White Enamel, 
Luxeberry Wood Finish, 
Luxeberry Wall Fin- 

ishes, Luxeberry Spar 
Varnish, Berrycraft 

Stain Finish. 


Be sure towrite forfree 
copy of our illustrated 
home builder’s book. 


RRY BROTHER! 


Worlds Largest Maker 
arnishes and Point Specialties 


Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 


wanted the achievement to be a sort of 
monument to what Americans could do; 
so that the work continued until, in 1889, 
the Lyon & Healy harp was developed. 
Since that time these Chicago-built harps 
have made their way into all the great 
opera houses of Europe. 

The delicacy and accuracy required in 
harp construction are so great that a vari- 
ation of one-thousandth of an inch in the 
thickness of the sounding board has a per- 
ceptible effect on the tone. 

he saxophone is another instrument 
which has gained an astonishing vogue 
in recent years. Someone recently re- 
ferred to the saxophone, in my hearing, as 
“the clown" among musical instruments. 
The reason, of course, was that the saxo- 
phone does look undeniably queer. It 
starts out with a mouthpiece that sug- 
gests the head of an enraged turtle. Then 
it seems to develop an ambition to become 
a cornet. This ambition grows more vio- 
lent for about two feet, in which space 
the instrument accumulates a bewildering 
number of keys. It then abruptly decides 
that it has gone far enough in that direc- 
tion, doubles back on itself, and ends in a 
curiously shaped horn. 

It is true that it can be made to produce 
notes which are fully as queer as its appear- 
ance. Musical comedians can always get a 
laugh with the saxophone. But in spite of 
this clowning, and in spite of endless and 
bitter criticism, the saxophone has become 
the most popular wind instrument in use 
to-day. no 

The tone has a fascinating and very 
sympathetic quality; it has almost the 
flexibility of the human voice; and in 
spite of the multiplicity of keys it is not 
difficult to learn. Instead of being the 
clown, it is really the king of “the brasses”” 
just now. 

The bassoon is the real clown of the 
orchestra. The trombone is one of the 
three "perfect instruments," the other 
two being the violin and the human voice. 
We call them “perfect instruments" be- 
cause their tones are not fixed, as in the 
piano for instance. 


PEAKING of the human voice, per- 
+? haps you may not know how much the 
shape of the mouth—inside—and of the 
throat has to do with the quality of the 
tone produced. Once in a great while a 
person has what teachers call “a cathedral 
mouth." Recently there was a try-out in 
Chicago of candidates for the chorus of an 
opera. A’ certain young lady, who had 
received no training in singing, but who 
had an unusual natural voice, went to be 
tried out, merely from curiosity. 

The men who were to choose the singers 
listened with perfunctory interest to one 
after another until this girl took her turn. 
Instantly, the judges came to attention! 
She had barely finished when they rushed 
to the stage, unceremoniously opened her 
jaws and peered into the roof of her mouth, 
as 1f they were horse dealers at a sale. 

" Ah! the cathedral!" they exclaimed in 
several languages and with evident satis- 
faction. 

The young lady was as surprised as they 
were. She did not know that she had the 
peculiar vaulted conformation of the roof 
of the mouth to which they referred; but 
they had known it simply from the quality 
of her tones. A wealthy patroness was 
immediately enlisted in her behalf, and the 
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HE everlasting faithful. 
ness of the Hupmobile 
makes a strong appeal to the 
average American family. 


They admire steadfastness 
in a motor car only a little 
less than they do in a friend. 


The Hupmobile stays right 
in a way that makes a man 
say:— Well, there's one 
investment I’ve made, that’s 
paid out.” 
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Would You Go Back To 
Longhand Letter Writing? 


Of course not! 


There are over 40,000 offices, large and small, that would not 
go back to stamping mail by hand. 

Why? Because they have found a way to stamp mail and handle 
postage that is as much superior, more economical of time, labor 
and money over the old way as the typewriter is to longhand writ- 
ing or the cash register is to the “cash drawer.” 

Time is money. Stamps are money. Stamps area vital neces- 
sity to every business—used daily. Someone's time must be taken 
to affix stamps to mail somehow. 


You can easily cut down the time needed to affix stamps to one- 
fourth; you can easily stop losses due to spoilage, misuse, theft of 
stamps, etc.; you can easily put the handling, affixing and ac- 
counting of stamps on a clean, sanitary, up-to-date basis—by 
simply installing 


MULTIPOST 


Postage Stamping Equipment 


There is a Multipost outfit to suit your exact needs. It will be 
sent to you on absolutely Free Trial—to prove its own value to you 
by actual performance in your own office. Anyone using ten stamps 
a day or more can very profitably use a simple Multipost 
Stamp Affixer. Let us send you one of these on Free 
Trial, to show you what it will do for you. Send no 
money; merely ask on your letterhead for a Multi- 
post on trial; no obligation to buy whatever. Or 
write for Descriptive Booklet. 


Multipost Company Rochester, N. Y. 


Six years old —ocer 40,000 offices equipped. 
Some good territory open for salesmen. 


ou — 


PARCEL POST MACHINE MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXER 


fortunate posessor of the cathedral mouth 
is now being trained for opera. 

Probably the most difficult instrument 
to tune is the clarinet. I am particu- 
larly impressed with this fact because 
of an amusing experience which took 
place in our factory. We had so much 
trouble with getting clarinets perfectly 
tuned, that we finally engaged a very fine 
expert. The first thing this gentleman 
did was to close all of the windows on the 
floor of the factory where the clarinets 
were kept. As it happened to be the mid- 
dle of August, with the thermometer regis- 
tering an even 100 degrees, in about two 
days we had a strike of the workmen on 
that floor. But the clarinet tuner was 
firm—he would not. undertake to tame 
even a small yellow clarinet if there was 
the slightest draft. 

The orchestra tunes to the oboe. The 
oboe, or hauthois, is a small double reed 
instrument which requires great dexterity 
in its manipulation. There is a well- 
authenticated instance of a great orchestra 
leader who was a good deal of a martinet 
with every member of his orchestra except 
the oboe player. To the oboe player he 
was very subservient, anticipating that 
gentleman's every whim. A friend asked 
him why he made this exception. 

* Well," said the orchestra leader, ‘‘I 
will tell vou. Oboe players are scarcer 
than kings!” 


I THINK everyone knows what a promi- 
nent part music took in winning the war. 
Every company had its bugler, and nearly 
every regiment had its Lad But it 
probably will be news to many readers to 
hear that when the war closed we were 
making a Strombos horn so powerful that 
a blast from its throat would warn hun- 
dreds of men of the coming of a gas attack. 
This horn was operated in much the same 
fashion as an automobile tire pump. We 
were successful in constructing a mechan- 
ism whose discordant shriek could be heard 
for over two miles. 

Vaudeville artists come to us for all 
sorts of freak instruments. I remember 
one commission which we had to turn 
down. It came from two brothers, who 


‘had a musical act which was “getting the 


ud but they wanted something bet- 
ter. In their act they used a flight of steps 
so constructed that each step, when 
struck, would produce a musical tone. 
The brothers, by running and jumping 
onto the steps, succeeded in playing 
"Home Sweet Home" as it certainly 
never had been played before. In the end 
there was a thrilling part where they 
walked down the steps on their heads, 
giving a very fine flourish as a finale. The 
idea was for us to beat that musical in- 
strument! But we gave it up. 

, Next to the human voige, the violin 
is the most perfect of all instruments, 
the most prized by music lovers, and the 
one with the most interesting story. It is 
the only instrument I know of that will be 
taken in exchange, at its full original cost, 
for a new instrument. That is, the violin 
group, consisting of violins, violas, and 
violoncellos, enjoys this privilege. 

Violins made by the old masters are 
worth almost their weight in gold. One 
was sold recently in London for twenty- 
five thousand dollars; and ten years ago 
Baron Mendelssohn of Berlin paid the 
same amount for a Stradivari violoncello. 
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Big Business — 
a Hazardous Undertaking 


HERE is probably no other industry in which such small 
{ margins of profit are accompanied by continuous and heavy 
risks as in the packing business. Some of these risks are inherent 


in the nature of the business and are irreducible. 


Others are un- 


foreseen or accidental elements of disturbance which enter in from 
time to time to complicate normal workings of the industry. 


An unavoidable risk grows out of 
the perishability of fresh meats. 
Huge quantities are shipped daily 
from the packing plants to the hua- 
dreds of branch houses. They repre- 
sent heavy investments of working 
capital. "hey go forth without any 
guarantee as to the price they will 
bring. They must be sold at once, 
whether the market be favorable or 
otherwise. 


Keen Judgment Required 


The ups and downs of demand for 
meat constitute a daily hazard prob- 
ably unequaled in any other business. 
All the meat that goes into the 
market must be consumed without 
delay. Therefore any fall in demand 
must be met immediately by reduc- 
tion in prices, to insure sales of the 
entire quantity. The packer's judg- 
ment must accordingly be exercised 
in steering a careful course between 
his estimate of the true market value 
of livestock on the one hand and of 
meat on the other. At both the buy- 
ing and selling ends he is under 
pressure of formidable competition, 
and any slight miscalculation can 
easily result in a severe penalty. 


Disturbing Factors 


A business thus operated on an 
urgent day-to-day basis is necessarily 
highly sensitive to the many exter- 
nal influences, which appear without 


. warning and tend to complicate the 


task of efficient management. A coal 
shortage; any congestion of railway 
traffic; strikes in various industries; 
sudden fluctuations in general price 
levels; demoralization of foreign 
exchange; agitation against the in- 
dustry itself—any one or any com- 
bination of these factors introduces 
conditions of instability and uncer- 
tainty which result in loss. 


Record of 1919 


The year 1919 presented more of 
these disturbing factors than any other 
year in the history of the packing busi- 
ness. By the practice of economies, 
possible only in the very largest opera- 
tions, by the full employmentofits sales 
and distribution machinery in the mar- 
keting of a wide range of food products, 
Armour and Company realize 6.74 per 
cent per annum on invested capital, 1.35 
per cent on the dollar of business trans- 
acted, and less than one-half of a cent 
a pound on production. 


Armour and Company has nothing to gain from artificial 


or abnormal conditions. Operating on these small and 
precarious margins between the producers of livestock 
and the consumer of meat products, it serves both best 
during periods of fair and stable prices and economic poise. 


ARMOUR aye COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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GRASS RUGS 


MADE IN AMERICA 


the Pdeal Floor Covering > 


ELECTING the dining room silverware is a matter of good judgment and 

pride. You would not think of saying “I want some knives, forks and 
spoons." You would either ask for “Sterling” or a well-known brand in plated 
ware, both of which have stood for generations as the standard of quality. 

So in buying grass rugs, whether for the dining room, living room, bed 
room—no matter what room or porch—they have their logical place in each 
through all seasons—you should ask for and insist on getting genuine 
CREX rugs. 

Strong in sanitary and wearing qualities—rich but not offensive in 
coloring and design—CREX rugs are a joy and comfort to the housewife. 
No beating required. Dust sifts through to floor. Surface dirt quickly 
removed with broom or damp cloth and light shaking. 

Beware of imitations, some of which are even made of split or crushed 
straw. Buy CREX rugs that for more than twenty years have graced the 
floors in millions of homes—modest and pretentious alike. 

CREX is easily said and easily read. The name woven in the side 
binding provides an ineffaceable identification mark. 

Handsomely illustrated catalog showing actual colors and 


sizes of the three CREX weaves—DE LUXE, HERRING- 
ONE and REGULAR—mailed free on request. 


CREX CARPET CO., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Sh E 


(vs TOWN AND COUNTRY 


However, while we are talking in thou- 
sands, I might mention that in our violin 
department we do not always deal in 
large sums. A man came in not long ago 
and bought a five-cent cake of rosin. Then 
he asked us to lend him a violin and bow 
for a few days “to try it out with!” 

Violin strings, although referred to as 
“catgut,” are really made from the in- 
testines of sheep. And in this connection 
there is a curious fact: American sheep do 
not furnish strings which equal those from 
the European animals. The fault is not 
in the process of making. It is due to 
something in the life history of the sheep 
itself, perhaps the fact that they have to 
work harder for a living in Europe. 

There is even a difference in strings 
made from the same sheep! You see, on 
one side, the intestine has a coat of fat to 
protect it from rubbing; and the strings 
made from this side are much inferior to 
those from the other side. So when any- 
one talks of the “very best catgut strings ” 
you will know what the exact origin of 
those strings is. 

Unless you have had experience your- 
self, I doubt if you realize how important 
the bow is to the player of stringed instru- 
ments. The violin bow was perfected 
only about a hundred years ago by a 
Frenchman named Tourte. He improved 
it so wonderfully and produced such 
marvelous bows chat the ones he made a 
century ago bring as much as $250 apiece 
to-day. A good violin bow is made of 
Pernambuco wood and of from 100 to 150 
white hairs from horses’ tails. 


THE desire to play on something is 
practically universal. All children pos- 
sess it; and sometimes it takes the most 
strange and disconcerting forms. For in- 
stance, I know a boy who had a perfect 
passion for bells. He finally discovered 
there was an unused church or school bell 
in town, and he tormented his parents 
with his entreaties until they consented 
to let him hang the abandoned bell in the 
barn. It was a good big bell, too; and 
when he rang it—as he did many times a 
day—the neighbors for blocks around 
were dumfounded by the din. They pro- 
tested so violently that the boy had to 
give up his bell ringing and find some less 
boisterous outlet for his musical yearnings. 

Were you ever at a dinner table where 
someone started the diversion of produc- 
ine musical notes by wetting the finger and 
rubbing it along the edge of a glass tum- 
bler, or goblet? A dozen staid and serious- 
minded men and women will forget every-. 
thing else in experimenting with all the 
para on the table, putting more or 
ess water in a glass until they have ob- 
tained a range of notes which will enable 
them to play a simple tune. Itis another 
evidence of the fascination which music 
holds for us all.! 

1 have known of remarkable cases where 
men have made musical instruments tor 
themselves, sometimes out of very un- 
promising materials. But I think the 
most extraordinary one of which I ever 
heard was that of a. man who made an 
entire pipe organ, which he set up in his 
home and on which he played. That 
organ was both the delight and’ the despair 
of the family; the despair, because peri- 
odically the owner would take the whole 
thing apart to tune it. When this hap- 
pened in the winter the other members of 
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^ SERIES 20 


America’s Greatest Road Car 


he performance of the 
BIG-SIX may be equalled 
by few cars—it is excelled 
by none! 


To drive the BIG-SIX is to actually experience a 
new motoring sensation. And such capabilities 
as this car possesses can be produced only by 
the mechanical excellence of the car itself. 


Ride in the BIG-SIX—and be convinced. 


126-inch wheelbase. Seven-passenger. 
60-65-horsepower. Genuine leather upholstery, 
intermediate transmission. Cord tires. 


** This is a Studebaker Year” 
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the family could scarcely get.into the 
house, because there were organ pipes all 
over the place. 

But the summer tuning was the great 
event. The whole town knew when that 
occurred. The day had to be just so; a 
bright sunny one without wind. And the 
grass had to be dry, because all of the 
pipes were carried out of doors and laid in 
rows on the front lawn! The ingenious 
maker of the instrument was a giant of 
a man; and the spectacle of him going 
from one pipe to another, blowing on it 
and adjusting it, was one that never failed 
to draw an interested audience. 

While on the subject of organs, I am 
reminded of an amusing incident which 
ocurred in our export department. We 
received an order to box an organ for 
shipment to Persia. The instrument was 
delivered here in such a way that all we 
had to do wasto put the several parts of 
itinto heavy wooden boxes, and mark them 
to the address given us. About two 
months later we received a letter of fiery 
denunciation. It seems the organ had 
been stopped at the Persian frontier, and 
carefully examined, with the result that 
every pipe was found to be filled with fire- 
arms, and the bellows contained enough 
material to start a small arsenal. A party 
of Chicago revolutionists, having designs 
upon the Shah, had taken advantage of 
our American innocence. Nor was this 
all! Shortly afterward we received notice 
that we were to be forever barred from 
shipping our organs into Persia. 


"T His subject of our love for, and interest 
in, music is a wonderful one. I cannot 
leave it without making one statement 
which/contradicts a somewhat common 
impression. It is this: In my opinion 
musical taste in this country is improving 
steadily. You will hear many assertions 
to the contrary, but they are mistaken 
ones. The popular songs of to-day are 
usually of better musical construction 
than those of a half-century ago. Sunday- 
school music; church music; school music 
—a!l are better than they used to be. The 
various talking machines, and the me- 
chanically played pianos, have carried 
good music into the smallest villages, an 
even to the most lonely farmhouses. As 
for the often expressed scorn of “jazz,” it 
is too sweeping. Much of our “jazz” 
music is not only ingenious and catchy, 
but is musically interesting. Europe has 
not scorned it, but has welcomed it 
eagerly. As for the higher forms of music, 
we have more opera, more symphony con- 
certs, with every year that passes. An 
the people who understand, appreciate 
and demand the best music are increasing 
in numbers so fast that it is not an idle 
dream to say that America will one day 
take its place as the Home of Music. 


*" QUEER Things That People Get In- 
sured for," is the subject of an arti- 
cle by Merle Crowell next month, 
based on an interview with a well- 
known insurance man who special- 
izes on Lloyd's policies. — You will 
find the stories of dozens of ‘‘freak’’ 
insurance policies and applications 
for policies. Some of them would 
be unbelievable if they were not a 
matter of record. 
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Spaghetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 


A satisfying food, appetizing, wholesome, thor- 
oughly cooked. And convenient to serve— just heat it. 

All the family like it because it tastes so good. 

The dry spaghetti is made in the Heinz establish- 
ment, and then cooked with selected cheese and 
Heinz famous tomato sauce in accordance with the 
recipe ofan Italian chef, inthe spotless Heinz kitchens. 

An excellent food for children. 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 
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All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Never was there such a pen for the 
traveler! 


On train, boat or auto, at hotel or 
telegraph office, the CONKLIN re- 
sponds to your every call with instant 
service—and 100% service. 


The famous Crescent Filler is always 
ready, anywhere. Simple, sturdy, 
never-failing, it is ‘he filling device for 
the traveler. Examine it yourself and 
try it. 


At leading stationers, druggists, 
jewelers and department stores. Points 
for every hand and every style of writ- 
ing. $2.50 and up. 


THE CONKLIN PEN Mre. Co., Toledo, Ohio - 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 
59 Temple Pl. — 1636 Lytton Bldg. 577 Market Street 
Winnipeg, Canada, 346 Donald Street 


b Fountain Pen 
“Right-to the Point” 


What I Owe My 
Father 


Precepts My ‘Father Taught 


FIRST PRIZE 


S HE ability to deny himself to-day 
in order that he may have in- 
creased enjoyment to-morrow 

marks the difference between the civilized 

man and the savage.” 

I well remember how that idea appealed 
to me and how, little by little, it formed a 

lace for itself in my habit of life. Thrift! 

Ves: that is one of the things taught me by 

my father. To every dollar which I 

earned and deposited in the savings bank, 

he added a like amount. There was no 

coercion; I earned and spent and saved as I 

pleased, but always there was that incentive. 

“Get it drawing interest, and it will 
keep piling up little by little; while you 
work and while you Blas and while you 
sleep." 

The actual amount of my boyhood 
savings was not great; the habit I acquired 
thereby was of inestimable value. 

Not less important than his teaching of 
thrift was his precept and example in the 
art of being happy. 

"When you are interested you are 
happy. Be interested in every good thing, 
and the stream of happiness will never run 
dry, for its sources sil be infinite. Learn 
how to fish, how to hunt, how to camp. 
Have some knowledge of the birds, the 
flowers, the stars. Get even a little learn- 
ing of woodcraft, and the wilderness will 
be a mine of happiness. Cultivate the 
habit of reading, and your sources of in- 
terest and consequent enjoyment will be 
unlimited. 

* Know something of art, of music, of 
science; a very little study will suffice, and 
the effort will pay rich returns. Have at 
least a playing knowledge of the sports 
and games which you see other people en- 
joying: 

“ Knowledge, interest, happiness; these 
three follow one another inevitably. Keep 
your ability to learn, and keep your eyes, 
your ears, and your mind open. The uni- 
verse is yours—there can be no dull days. 

“This is a good old world and it is full 
of good things. They are all around you. 
They belong to whoever will know and 
use them." 

Such was his creed and he proved its 
truth in countless ways. I have fallen far 
short of the standard he set me, but the 
remembrance of his teaching has been a 
rich heritage. E. P. H. 


A Woman's Tribute to Her 
Father 


SECOND PRIZE 
UNTIL I received a letter from my 


father, just after a brother had sailed 

for France, i don’t think I had ever given 
serious thought to what he has meant to me. 
My father has the habit of writing very 
short matter-of-fact letters, but one para- 
graph in the letter before me burned its 


way into my heart: “I wish I might have 
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THE GLORY OF THE UPWARD PATH 


As told in the letters of men who are travelling it 


WO paths begin at the bottom of © 
the hill of life. 


One of them winds about the base, 
thru years of routine and drudgery. 
Now and then it rises over a knoll 
representing a little higher plane of 
living made possible by hard earned 
progress; but its route is slow and 
difficult and bordered. with monotony. 


The other mounts slowly at first, 
but rapidly afterwards, into positions 
where every problem is new and stir- 
ring, and where the rewards are com- 
fort, and travel and freedom from all 
fear. 


Let us glance for a moment at the 
letters men write who are treading 
this fortunate path. Such letters come 
to the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
in every mail; they are the most thrill- 
ing feature of the Institute's business 
day. 

Exultant letters they are, full of 
hope and happiness; the bulletins of 
progress on the upward path. 


My 


income has increased 
750 per cent 


ERE is one from an official in the 

largest enterprise of its kind in 
the world. *In the past eight years 
my income has increased 750%. The 
Course has been the foundation in my 
business training." 


Another from an officer in a success- 
ful manufacturing company: “Last 
Friday was a happy day for me; I was 
elected a member of the Board of 
Directors of this company. The day 
when I enrolled with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute was the turning 
point in my career." 


Whole volumes could be filled with 
letters of this sort. A few of them have 
been printed in the Institute’s book 
entitled “Forging Ahead in Business." 
Thousands of others are open records 
in the Institute's offices. 


In the past ten years the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has enrolled man 
thousands of men in its Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Servicé; and to-day 
the monthly rate of enrolment is more 
Hun three times as great as ever be- 
ore. 


Thousands of men who are 


moving up 


HESE were men, not boys, when 

they enrolled. Their average age 
was thirty-three years. They had al- 
ready made their start in business; 
they were successful in one depart- 
ment—in selling, or accounting, in 
production, or banking, or insurance, 
or factory or office management. 


"The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
rounded out their knowledge by giv- 
ing them the fundamentals of all de- 
partments of business. Few men in 
business ever gain that all-round 
knowledge; so few that the demand 
for them is always in excess of the 
supply. 

They are the men who reach the 
heights of executive responsibility 
and reward which lie at the end of the 
upward path. 


You are paying whether you 
profit or not 


T may sound strange to say that 

you are paying for business train- 
ing whether you take it or not. Nev- 
ertheless it is true. 


You are paying in years of moderate 
progress when the progress might be 
rapid and sure; paying in opportuni- 
ties that pass you by because you 
have not the training or self-confi- 
dence to reach out and grasp them; 
paying in years of routine service 
when you might enjoy the stimulus 
and the glory of the upward path. 

Surely a training so many times 
tested, a training which brings so 
many letters like the two that have 
been quoted, is worth your investiga- 
tion at least. 


Send for "Forging Ahead 
in Business” 


HOUSANDS of men have taken 

the first definite step up, by send- 
ing for the 116-page book which the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute pub- 
lishes entitled “Forging Ahead in 
Business." It contains worth while 
business information, and letters from 
men in positions exactly similar to 
yours. It will be sent without obliga- 
tion; there is a copy for every man of 
serious purpose. Send for your copy 


to-day. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
365 Astor Place New York City 


Send me, without obligation, ‘Forging 


Ahead in Business.’ 


Name 


Business 
Address. 


Business 
a 
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At ET ery 
theatre in 
the world 
where the 
management 
can afford 
the pe 


Two Thousand Feet 
long and 
Two Thousand Laughs 
wide 


FOX ENTERTAINMENTS 
ç Attend the theatre that presents them 


FOX FILM CORPORATION, WILLIAM FOX, President 
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gone in his place, but I'm too old. All m 
life I have wanted to do something ork 
while and I haven’t. It seems the fires of 
my life have always been banked.” 

Lite an illuminating flash of light 1 
seemed to get for the first time a clear 
vision of my father. Measured by the 
standard of the world, which counts mere 
outward achievement the true measure of 
a man, he is neither a brilliantly success- 
ful, nor an eminently great man. 

I know from that one tragic, revealing 
part of his letter, that he has fallen far 
short of his own standard. Yet he tried— 
the fires burned—they were banked. Did 
he fail? In spite of the fact that he con- 
siders his life a failure, all that is best of 
him lives, will always live. He has given 
it as a priceless heritage to his children. 

The fires never died. “Fat of itself is no 
small achievement—to keep alive in the 
human heart the divine fire of ambition 
through a lifetime of disappointment, 
hardship and sorrow It is oftentimes 
easier to cry quits and let the fire die. 

His indomitable courage, his refusal to 
be beaten, no matter how niercilessly life 
flayed him, will always be an inspiration. 

His ready sense of humor, his refusal to 
take seriously the hard knocks of life has 
given me a safe and sane perspective of 
life. He always came up smiling; and all 
my life I have been able to take disap- 
pointment philosophically. 

To him I owe my love of good books. 
He had an instinctive love for good read- 
ing, and during my school days rigidly kept 
out of my reach everything but the best. 

He taught me to know people, to look 
deeper than the surface, and not to judg- 
from mere outward appearance. 

Real worth, honor in the small things of 
life, was my father's standard of measur- 
ing people. I never knew him to compro- 
mise on this principle. No matter how 
influential, how rich, or famous a man or 
woman might be, he refused to be dazzled 
if they were lacking in virtue or honor. 

He taught me the value of the spiritual 
over the material things of life. He taught 
me to work, to economize, to enjoy the 
small pleasures of life. To be patient when 
things did not always come my way. To 
be happy under adverse circumstances. 

I may never reach the heights I seek. 
My untried strength may fail me." 

Life may ever mock me with my fail- 
ures, but thanks to my father’s teaching 
and example, I will make an honest effort 
to reach the mark I have set for myself. 
And to keep alive that something which 
is more than success. A. D. I. 

‘ 


How to Work, to Save, to 
Spend Wisely 


THIRD PRIZE 
LURING my childhood my mother 


was "the Queen of the Universe" to 
me. Always sympathetic, kind, loving, 
tender, and always leaving the dirty work 
in my upbringing to my father. I was an 
only child, and they were both able to de- 
vote their entire time and energies to me. 
Mother’s and Dad’s efforts in my behalf 
were expressed by exactly opposite 
methods—so naturally I liked Mother’s 
best. My love and honor for the '* Queen " 
is undiminished, but at the same time 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Wnuv do Heinz Baked Beans taste so good? 

Heinz famous tomato sauce, made of fresh ripe tomatoes and 
perfectly flavored, accounts in part for their popularity. And 
the pork used, a choice bacon cut, gives richness and flavor. 

But of the four varieties of Heinz Oven Baked Beans, each 
is delicious, though some have no tomato sauce, and one is 
cooked without pork. 

Each of the four varieties owes its distinctive taste to the 
oven-baking of carefully selected beans, in real dry-heat ovens, 
that brings out the rich bean flavor as only baking can do. 
Nothing of nutriment escapes, and nothing of flavor. The 
beans are digestible as well as delicious. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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“The Phonograph c Jf N | | ' | 
with a Soul” Q 


—the letter of 


Dr. John H. Finley 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK STATE 
COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION 


"The influence of music 
upon the individual has 
been known since very 
early times. When an 
evil spirit came upon 
Saul, David was brought 
to play before him until 
he was well. I often 
o think of Mr. Edison as a 
A : modern David, not out 
" ) slaying Goliaths, but 
playing with varied in- 
struments before the 
world, which seems, like 
Saul, to be possessed at 
times by an evil spirit." 


Close-up photograph of Mario £ 
Laurenti, baritone of the Metro- m 
politan Opera Company, as the X 
teachers saw him in the act 
of comparing his voice with its Y 
RE-CREATION by the New Edison. 


on e. 
E 
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—from an actual photograph taken 
in State Armory, Albany, Nem 
York, on November 25th. 1919 
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“The Phonograph 
with a Soul” 


6000 Empire State Teachers 
Hear Phonograph Achieve Triumph 


new phonograph is reproduced here- 


HE illustration, although it is reproduced from 

an actual photograph, but faintly portrays the 
memorable scene at the State Armory in Albany, 
New York, on the night of November 25th, when 
6000 teachers, principals and Superintendents of the 
public schools of New York State sat spellbound as 
they heard Mario Laurenti, world famed baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, sing in direct 
comparison with the New Edison’s RE-CREATION of 


his magnificent voice. 


AURENTI stood beside the 
stately New Edison Cabinet. 
His voice filled the auditorium. 
The audience, which at first had 
been a trifle tense because of the 
unusual nature of the proposed ex- 
periment, gradually relaxed under 
the magic influence of the great 
baritone's artistry. 


Then suddenly there was a stir, a 
subdued murmur of surprise and a 
perplexed rubbing of eyes. Lau- 
renti's voice, undiminished in qual- 
ity and beauty, continued to reach 
every quarter of the vast auditor- 
ium, but his lips had ceased to move. 


The cabinet at his side had taken 

up the song and was matching his 

voice so perfectly that the human 
ear could not tell when Laurenti 
had ceased to sing. 

Edison Had Won Another Triumph 
HIS great event proved that 
Edison’s genius has produced 

the phonograph of supreme realism. 

It also earned for his achievement 

the indorsement of one of the 

world's most famous educators, 

Dr. John H. Finley, President of 

the University of the State of New 

York. Dr. Finley's beautiful trib- 

ute to Mr. Edison and the latter's 


with. Itisdoubtful if Edison's am- 


bition to serve humanity through 


the agency.of music could bave been 


more accurately divined. 


Official Laboratory Model 
HE instrument used at Albany 


was a duplicate of Edison's 
original Official Laboratory Model, 
on which he spent more than three 
million dollars in research work. 
The Edison dealer in your city will 
be glad to show you a duplicate of 
this original three million dollar 
phonograph and he will, without 
quibble or question, guarantee it to 
be fully equal in tonal quality to the 
instrument used at Albany and to 
be capable of successfully sustain- 
ing the test made at Albany. 


Let us send you our book “Edison 
and Music" and our booklet “What 
the Critics Say." ‘Edison and 
Music” is written by one of Thomas 
A. Edison’s right-hand men. Ad- 
dress Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Orange, N. J. 
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were the first enclosed 
fuses using an inexpen- 
sive bare link for restor- 
ing a blown fuse to its 
original efficiency 


which won full approval from 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


ECONOMY renewable FUSES gained 
this last great distinction not alone 
because of splendid performance in 
the rigid laboratory tests but largely 
because of their long record in actual 
service in the held. 


Millions of Economy Fuses have been in use for 
many years—protecting circuits, lives and prop- 
erty and effecting marked economies in all branches 
of industry from the sweatshops in the lofts to the big 
steel plants, central stations, powder mills and even 
the U. S. Navy and other government departments. 


When you buy fuses insist on the Underwriters’ 
label on the fuse— and the “Und. Lab. Inspected” 
symbol on the renewal links. They are there for 
your protection. All ECONOMY renewable FUSES 
from 0 to 600 amperes in both 250 and 600 volts— 
bear these official marks of Underwriters' approval: 


"ECONOMY" 


REC. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
RENEWASLE 


200 amps. 250 VOLTS 


CAT. NO. F-20025 


And remember — Economy renewal Fuses cut an- 
nual operating costs 80% as compared with the 
use of one-time fuses. l 


Say “Economy” when you order fuses. 


For sale by all leading electrical jobbers and dealers. 
ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Chicago U. S. A. 
Economy Fuses Are Aiso Made in Canada af Montreal 
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there comes an ever-increasing admiration 
and respect for my dad. He is a Prince. 

AsI bok back, I can see that I owe my 
dad a lot I was brought up in a time 
when “Spare the rod and spoil the child” 
was a household byword. If I must admit 
it—I never stood a ghost of a show of be- 
ing spoiled, for I can vividly recall numer- 
ous occasions when I was very thoroughly 
walloped with a hair brush in the equa- 
torial regions. 

On one occasion I took a dip with the 


, | gang in the old swimming hole against my 


father's commands. In the uncanny way 
that fathers and mothers have, he asked 
me upon my return home, if 1 had been in 
swimming. I promptly answered in the 


' negative, for I well knew what an affirma- 
tive reply would have brought. But all 


evidence was against me. Wet hair and 
some of my associates told against me, 
and I received my first memorable visit to 
the woodshed. ‘‘ My son,” said my father, 
“there is one thing more to be despised 
than a skunk, and that is a liar." And I 
did not forget it. 

At another time I made a profiteering 
trade with a boy much younger than I of 
some insignificant trinket for an article of 
several hundred times its value. Shortly 
after that remeeting with the hair brush 
Dad gave me a book covering the boyhood 
of honest Abe Lincoln. That time honesty 
and fair play were driven home with ex- 
clamation points after them. 

One day I was hunting in a neighbor's 
barn with a new air rifle and brought 
down one of their fine pigeons from the 
rafters, then brought it home for the 
family larder. But after another object 
lesson, I took the dead bird back to Its 
owner with an apology, and had a fair 
idea of the respect due the property of 
others. 

At an early age my father encouraged 
and helped me to find work to do during 
my school vacations. If I should save my 
money toward a college education, I could 
keep all I earned. If I should fail to save 
or use my money discreetly, it should all 
revert to the family treasury. That was 
the proposition my dad made, and lived 
up to. I shall never forget that first 
week’s wages that I placed in bank under 
my own name. It was a small sum, to be 
sure, but John D. Rockefeller could not 
have bought me out that day. 

And so I learned to work, and save, and 
spend wisely during the years, until one 
winter sickness visited our home and 
drained the family treasury. Even then 
my father did not ask me to give up my 
earnings, but I did so; and the feeling of 
reyret and disappointment at seeing the 
young fortune of a couple of hundred 
dollars melt before my eyes was more than 
offset by the satisfaction that came from 
being able to help out in the emergency. 

It is enough to say that I went to 
college with enough saved to give me a 
good start, and with enough knowledge of 
work to carry me to the goal. 

Not until I had passed that age sup- 
posed to mark the beginning of manhood 
did I begin to appreciate my dad at his 
face value. Not till then did I realize his 
sacrifices, nor his quiet and indirect 
methods of trying to make a man of me. 

Now l am beginning really to appreciate 
him as a pal and a father, and 1 am just 
beginning to realize what I really owe him. 

A. B. W. 
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General Motors Trucks 


ODEL 16, of the General Motors Truck 
Line, is in big demand because it is 
more than a one-capacity truck. 


In government work, for which it has been 
standardized, it was classified as both a 34 ton 
and a 1 ton truck. 


In commercial work it has become America’s 
Standard All-Purpose Truck. 


Model 16 has the flexibility, economy of opera- 
tion, and speed required in a 34 ton truck, while 
at the same time it has the power, chassis 
strength and long wheel base for all 1 ton 
requirements. 


Model 16 is but one of the GMC line of trucks, 


. ranging in capacity from 34 ton to 5 tons. 


GENERAL-MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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SALE GROCERS 
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The Mystery 


elsearewewaitin' for? MattGower couldn't 
be any deader if we waited fer years. And I 
tell you, now is the time fer his child to 
step forward and claim her rights. This 
is the time—now—right away—hot off 
the grid. I’m sick o' this life, I tell you. 
Im tired waitin. I’m fed up with 
watchin’ my step and bein’ careful. I 
wanta splurge on my own money, I tell 
you, and I wanta splurge quick—” 


THE voice ceased as suddenly as if it 
had been choked into silence. Setting 
the lantern carefully upon the top step, 
perry dropped down beside it and covered 

is eyes with one hand. His search, his 
dream, his little beloved of long ago! And 
now a girl's voice—violent, insistent — 
demanding her money "quick"! His 
golden girl, his mystery girl, his little 
friend whom the earth had swallowed! 
The very sound of this girl's voice— 
rapacious, coarse—sickened Jerry. 

rearily he rose, and carrying his ba 

and his square box opened the rened 
door and walked down the dark hall to 
the lighted doorway. Standing still he 
surveyed the róom. 

A huge old man in a rocking-chair, a 
fat, frightened woman in the rear door- 
way, a red-haired girl facing the old, man, 
flushed, defiant, tapping a furious foot 
upon the rag carpet. Ánd beside her, one 
hand on her arm, the slim little girl of the 
station platform. The hand on her arm 
had stopped the tirade, Jerry decided— 
that and the sudden knowledge that there 
was a stranger within hearing. 

Jerry was young, inclined to be head- 
long. Mr. Carson had figured that what 
Jerry lacked in wisdom in this affair, he 
would overbalance by enthusiasm. With 
his first survey of the room Jerry decided 
that defensive methods would not do. 

“I beg your pardon," he said slowly, 
“but I could not help overhearing some- 
thing which has interested me greatly, the 
name of Mr. Matthew Alison Gower. I 
am in this part of the country to get into 
communication, if possible, with Mr. 
Gower's daughter, Alison Fayre. Can you 
give me any information as to her where- 
abouts?" 

Surveying the room, Jerry missed 
nothing. He caught the red-haired girl’s 
flashing, defiant ance at old Stauffer be- 
fore she spoke. He saw the fat, frightened 
woman clasp her hands together beneath 
her apron. He saw the dusky-haired girl 
release the other’s arm and turn away. 

The red-haired girl squared her shoul- 


ders. 

“Looking for Miss Alison Fayre Gower, 
are you, Mr. Lawyer Man?" she said 
pertly. “Well, it’s high time. Welcome 
.to our city. Have you brought a copy of 
the will in yer pocket? If you have, fork 
it over; for L," said the red-haired girl, 
throwing back her heaa, glaring at old 
Stauffer, tapping her foot, "am Miss 
Alison Fayre Gower myself." 

Thinking things out next morning, 
with his cap ovér his eyes and the long 
valley, hemmed in by marching moun- 
tains, beluw Lun, Jeiy decided that the 
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word for old Stauffer was not clever. It 
was not even sharp. The word was 
dogged. Old Stauffer's tale of the night 
before had burnt its way through Jerry's 
skepticism. Old Stauffer had told simply, 
doggedly, of the coming to his place years 
before of Mrs. Matt Gower and her little 

irl, or, rather, of the woman who had 

een Mrs. Matt Gower and had become 
her shadow. 

“Quiet she wanted,” he had said. “To 
be lost. To get far enough away." 

His story came slowly, between puffs 
at his pipe, but it came straight. 

“My wife and I were not young when 
we married. We were hard put to it to 
pay for our land. We had— Jess. We took 
in folks as they came— glad for the extra. 
So we took in this woman and her girl.” 

He stirred to relight his pipe, to settle 
back again into his chair, to puff for a 
time in silence. 

“She was sick, she told my wife—sick 
of men, sick of living, sick of herself. She 
stayed with us near four months. Then 
she died." 

“Leaving Fayre,” perry threw in. 

* Leaving Allie,” old Stauffer corrected 
him. ‘She called her Allie.” 

* She was called Fayre at home—before 
her mother took her away,” said Jerry. 
“I called her Fayre.” 

Old Stauffer turned upon perry his slow 
gaze. "Ach! So you knew her then,” he 
stated, “as a child.” 

“Oh, a little,” admitted Jerry. ‘Our 
families were friends. It doesn’t matter.” 

“Mrs. Gower spoke of no little boy 
friends,” said Stauffer, ruminating. 

“It wasn’t important. She couldn't have 
spoken of everyone,” said Jerry. 

Old Stauffer turned back to the fire and 
after some thought, continued: 

“She held back nothing from, my wife. 
She said she had to trust somebody. She 
could not rest till my wife promised—she 
said she could not die till we promised to 
look out for the kid. She had some sick 
woman's thought that if the kid was sent 


-back to her father he might take it out on 


her. So my wife promised. Then almost 
right away she died. She gave us what 
she had left, about five hundred dollars. 
And the ring Allie wears—” 

In the silence which followed Stauffer 
knocked out his pipe and stood up. 

“We have everything in her trunk up- 
stairs,” he said. ‘‘I will go ahead with the 
lamp." 


ERRY shivered, even in the warm sun- 

shine of the morning, at the thought of 
that trunk: Old letters, old bills, old pre- 
scriptions from San Francisco, from New 
Orleans; a pink ball-gown, a jade comb— 
in a long envelope a printed program of a 
violin recital and a man's photograph 
torn half across; pictures of Fayre at all 
apes from three months to three years— 

rs. Matt Gower had been a beauty, a 
belle, the leader of her fashionable, 
exclusive, frivolous set. The trunk was 
pitiful. It was unanswerable. Without 
doubt it had been hers. Old Staufer had 
spoken clear truth. Jerry was not fool 


of the Red-Haired Girl 


enough to doubt it. But he had been un- 
able to resist a further question or so. 

“Your own daughter,” Jerry had said. 
“J-Jess, I believe you call her. She and 
—this girl—were brought up together?” 

“Together,” Stauffer had assented. 
“I believe you. Like sisters.” 

“You made no difference? You were 
always . . . good to Fayre—to Allie 
Gower?” 

Stauffer shrugged. ‘‘Ask her,” was all 
he answered. 

“She grew up thinking she might some 
day hear from her father, might some day 
come into the money?" 

"She knew of the chance," Stauffer 
said slowly; “but it seemed far away till 
the notice of death in the Barre paper. 
Since that paper she is off her head with 
excitement,” he added grudgingly. 

* And how did your girl, tes take all 
this?” asked Jerry at length. 

“Jess?” said Stauffer, surprised. “Our 
Jess is a sensible girl. She has her educa- 
tion she wanted. She has her school she 
worked to get. Jess is busy. So she is 
satisfied. You are tired? You are ready 
for bed?” 

“Where is her school?" Jerry persisted. 

“Beyond Little View,” Stauffer an- 
swered. “A real nice school. You are 
teady for bed?” 

“Quite,” said Jerry shortly. 


HE WAS on his way tolook at the school- 
house now, and had dropped down on 
the fern above Little View to think things 
over. He had put to the red-haired girl 
some purely formal questions about her 
mother, which she had answered quickly, 
eagerly, correctly. Strange that his 
thoughts should occupy themselves with 
Stauffer's doggedness, with Stauffer at 
all. Pulling his cap down, picking up the 
square box stoutly corded with twine, 
Jerry cut into the trail beyond Little View. 

It was a nice little schoolhouse enough, 
even as Stauffer had said, set in cleared 
land, steady-looking, substantial, closed 
now for the summer with shutters barred. 
Walking around it, Jerry found a broken 
slat in one shutter which gave him a 
glimpse of the little teaching platform 
with a blackboard upon the wall behind 
it. He could see in fancy the dusky- 
haired gp on this platform, doing sums 
on the blackboard. 

As he went back by the road, he over- 
took the dusky-haired girl herself, car- 
rying a pail filled with blackberries. She 
wore a sunbonnet, which she presently 
took off and swung slowly back and forth 
by its pink gingham strings. They talked 

retty much of everything, from black- 

erry steamed pudding to Lloyd-George. 
Jerry looked at her a good deal when she 
could not know that he was looking. The 
mountains in the blazing noon breathed 
an enchanted air. 

„He did not see her at the steaming 
dinner table, and afterward old Stauffer 
detained him on the porch with a tale of 
Alison Fayre Gower at the age of nine. 
Jerry gathered that she had been a hand- 
ul. Jerry sensed a certain obscure pride 
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in old Stauffer concerning the willfulness 
of Miss er at nine. The tale was 
halted by the appearance of the red- 
haired girl herself, who plumped down be- 
side Jerry on the top step. 

ould «here be enough of the Gower 
money coming to her in the will for a 
roadster, for silk stockings every day, for 
a flowered hat? 

Jerry, considering Miss Alison Fayre 
Gower's eager eyes and riot of red hair in 
the sunshine, thought of the gray stone 
Gower city house, boarded up, deserted 
save for the caretaker's family in the rear 
basement. He thought of the Gower 
country place on the Hudson, of the row 
of foreign cars standing idle in the im- 
maculate garage behind the kitchen 
garden. He thought of the paintings, of 
the books—without envy, for Jerry's 
tastes were simple and he had some money 
of his own; with awe, for Jerry knew what 
care, what responsibility, great wealth 
entails ay. The vastness of the op- 
portunity was completely beyond this 
girl's ken. He answered in words of one 
syllable. 

eat go for all the silk stockings in 
the world,” said Jerry. 

“Gee!” marveled Miss Gower. “Some 
coin, all right!” 

“Some coin,” agreed Jerry. 

“Wait till Mamie Getz down to Barre 
sees me flash by in a yella’ roadster, flyin’ 
a purple veil. Some speed Pll hit. Tel 
me pm the funny way he said it in the 


*Funny? Oh, would you call it— 
funny?" asked Jerry gently. “‘l give and 
bequeath to my beloved and only child, 
who Snowy or unknowingly has in- 
nocently suffered with me—’” Jerry 

aused. “Breaking his silence for the 
iret time, acknowiedens anly after death 
a hurt which had ruined his life, reaching 
out dead hands to the child he was too 

roud to search for, longing for her, 
loving her. . . - ^t it strike you as 
even a little... sad?" said Jerry. 

Miss Alison Fayre Gower shivered in 
the sunshine. “I’m not crazy about the 
dead hands reaching out," said she. 
s ae old guy that fella’ must ’a’ been, 

t. ” 


“Girl, remember you speak of your 
father,” broke in old Stauffer harshly. 

She turned toward him quickly, her 
eve frightened for the moment from 

eir dream. i 

“Have I been rememberin’ anything 


else all my life?” she asked peevishly. ` 


** 'll say I’m fed up with this rememberin’ 
stunt. What my brain needs is a vacation." 


SHE sat scowling after Jerry had gone. 

He had caught a glimpse of the dusky- 
haired girl swinging her sunbonnet along 
the trail to Little View: and quite simply, 
without excuse or explanation, he had 
gone to his room to fetch his square box 
and had followed the dusky-haired girl. 
They spent the afternoon together above 
the long valley, talking of pretty much 
everything from blue delphinium to Dos- 
toievski. The dusky-haired girl did not 
open her psychology textbook. 

** He's gone off after Jess again—carry- 
in' that box again," remarked Miss Alison 
Fayre Gower from her position on the top 
step. “He came back with her this 
morning." 

“Other men have gone off after Jess 


before," said Stauffer, “and have come 


back again." 

“Why don't he ever talk to me?” burst 
forth the red-haired girl. “Why don't he 
p down to tacks? Why does he lug that 

ox around wherever he goes? He ain't 
the kind that carries boxes. What's he 
got in the silly box anyway—the crown 
Jewels? And why does he have to go off 
after Jess?" 

*He's stallin for time," soothed 
Stauffer, “like lawyers do.” 

"Sometimes I wish he hadn't seen 
Jess,” said the red-haired girl somberly. 
‘Sometimes I... hate... Jess." 

“Jess! Jess!” mimicked Stauffer sav- 
agely. “For heaven’s sake, stop naggin’ 
on Jess. Put your mind on the money.” 

he next morning Jerry walked with 
Jess to Big View. ey were back in 
time for the girl to help with the dinner, 
but he did not see her at the steaming 
table. Although he waited patiently on 
the porch he caught no glimpse of Jess 
throughout the long afternoon. 

“Irs like checkers,” said the red- 
haired girl to Stauffer that night. “He’s 
waitin’ fer us to make the next move.” 

Stauffer knocked out his pipe. ‘‘Well, 
we've made it,” said he. “By morning 
he'll ask.” 

But Jerry could not bring himself to 
speak to them of Jess until the next after- 
noon. He learned from Stauffer that she 
had gone on a visit to Scranton. 

“To see her friend who is married to 
the minister," said Stauffer, knocking out 
his pipe. “For weeks at a time she some- 
times stays there.” 

“In Scranton," said 
* Did you say—Scranton? 

“Sure,” said Stauffer. “Fine station 
in Scranton. Green tiles on the roof. 
Where you going?” 


BUT Jerry had already gone. Almost 
at once Miss Alison Fayre Gower 
pop ed out her head. 

Well?” she asked sharply. ‘Where’s 
he gone?” 

“It’s all right. In the other direction," 
soothed Stauffer. “Toward Peterson’s.” 

** He's left that box behind fer the first 
time," said the red-haired girl. *You watch 
the road. I’m goin’ to see what's in it." 

“ Foolishness, ” growled Stauffer. '* Girl's 
curiosity. What's a box matter?" 

“PIL tie it up again so's he won't 
notice," said the red-haired girl over her 
shoulder. 

* Well, be quick about it," conceded 
Stauffer a little anxiously. “And be sure 
to tie it up good. He's pretty sharp. 
And he may be back right away." 

But Jerry was not back right away.” 
Supper was over. Dusk fell, and Jerry 
had not returned. 

*Shall I leave his place?" worried 
Mama Stauffer, clasping and unclasping 
her fat hands. “Or will he eat at Peter- 
son's?" 

“Clear away,” roared Stauffer. “Damn 
him! Who cares whether he eats or not?” 

The sitting-room lamp had been lighted, 
and Stauffer was beside it in his rocking 
chair pretending to read his newspaper, 
when Jerry returned. The red-haired 
girl, on the edge of the sofa, scowling 
at the wall, heard him first. The gate 
slammed, then a heavy step on the porch, 
and an endless moment as he came down 


the hall. Stauffer and the red-haired 


perry slowly. . 


girl eyed each other fixedly over the 
newspaper, as he came. For he came 
slowly, draggingly. The two sat as if the 
had been turned to stone, eying. ea 
other above the newspaper. ' 

But with Jerry's appearance in thè 
doorway, Stauffer crumpled the news- 
paper together in both hands. Miss 
Alison Fayre Gower stood up, the back 
of one hand pressed across her mouth. 
For Jerry was hatless, white, very angry. 
His eyes upon them were implacable. 
his arms he carried the dusky-haired girl. 


"Stand aside," said Jerry to Miss 
Alison Fayre Gower; “and some 
water. Just at the last stretch she fainted.” 


HE red-haired girl, eyes over her 

shoulder, stumbled toward the kitchen 
and came stumbling back presently with 
water, spilling it as she came by reason 
the violent trembling of her hands. 

“Of course you took a big chance,” 
perry was saying. “And you trusted to 
uck. Amateur crooks do. The real ones 
are too clever.” 

He was kneeling on the floor beside the 
sofa, fanning Jess with a newspaper, 
chafing her wrists, bathing her face with 
his wet handkerchief. Once he stooped 
his dark head to kiss the limp little hand. 
The red-haired girl shivered at the 
tenderness of it. 

* Get me some adhesive if you have it," 
ordered Jerry crisply. “Or clean linen. 
She cut her head in the dark last night 
again the sharp edge of the blackboard. 

ou might have left her a light. And 
something fit toeat. That milk was sour.” 

The red-haired girl shivered at his 
voice, at his eyes as they flickered over 
her. The look followed her up-stairs like 
a scourge. Mama Stauffer finally found 
the clean linen and tore it into strips for 
erry with her fat, frightened hands. 

he red-haired girl shook so that she was 
useless. 

Jess was propped up against the arm 
of the sofa now, very wan but conscious, 
with a neat strip of linen about her fore- 
head. As Miss Alison Fayre Gower Sept 
in, Jerry was holding a cup of milk to the 
girl's lips, talking to her meanwhile as if 
they were quite alone in the world. 

“Try, dear!" Jerry was saying, “Just 
a little—to give you gtren " 

Obediently, eyes on Jerry's face, she 


drank a little, tried to drink more, but 


could not manage it. 

“l... cant. It chokes me," she 
whispered. “They hate me... Allie said 
that much. What have 1 done that they 
should hate me? What have I done?" 

Jerry glanced up over his shoulder at 
Stauffer. 

“Go to my room and get my bag,” 
said he briefly. “Also the box, which you 
have probably opened this evening. 
don’t propose to leave her alone with you 
for a moment.” 

“Here,” blustered Stauffer suddenly. 
“You can’t take that high hand with us. 
You got nothing on us. Y -u can't prove 
we ever shut der _up in that school- 
house—” 

“No,” cut in Jerry, “you sent her to 
her friend in Scranton—the one who is 
married ma moine iet For a miomani 

erry eyed Stauffer. ‘Get me my things,” 
k added and turned back to Jess again. 
_ When the bag and the box were brought 
in and set down beside the lamp on the 
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table, Jerry stood up, and walking to the 
table, cut the cord on the box and shook 
off the thick brown paper. In the moment 
n or so following, Jerry came into his own. 

Ni In the close little airless room, before the 


E "s small hostile audience, he gave some hint 
NOM amr E a S of his shining future. 
A Ditti 2 
j * 
that this girl with the red hair is that 
beginning. And I've known from the 


* As to the Gower will;" said Jerry 

Me mori ál 
daughter. I do not admit that claim. 
beginning the small chance we had of 
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briefly. “You claim that Mrs. Matt 
Gower came here years ago, that she died 

here, that the trunk up-stairs and its 

contents were hers. I admit that claim. 

You claim that she brought her daughter 

with her. I admit that also. You claim 

A soldier who died and was buried somewhere in France For she is not Mrs. Gower's child," said 
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BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. Alison Fayre Gower, furious, shaking, 
Montpelier, Vermont Quarriers of { advancing to the table. “You can’t 


bluff me. And you can’t scare me. No 
one in the world can prove I’m not 
Quarries at iar i d J th d 
, “I can prove it,” said Jerry, “here an 
Barre, Vermont, the Granite now. If you’d been really clever, Stauffer, 
Center of the World j| | you'd have disposed of this box. All the 
Please uo t» Det. A "T | | way back here to-night I've been cursing 
i myself for my criminal negligence in 
leaving it. But you aren't clever, Stauffer, 
you are only greedy and cruel and stupid. 
And you can't get away with a big thing 
like this. You've bungled it, Stauffer. 
And your girl is going to bungle it now." 
qu paused. “Just two things on earth 
eside her mother, little Fayre Gower 
loved. I knew them myself, loved them 
myself. They were friends of ours. They 
went wherever we went. They sat in at 
our games. They lived under the lid of a 
window seat in the night nursery of the 
Gower house. I found them there the 
other day. I would take my oath that 
their names would be the names, next to 
her mother’s that Fayre Gower would re- 
member best, first, longest. Their names 
were so graven upon her child's heart that 
she could never forget them. If you are 
Fayre Gower,” thundered Jerry, pointing 
at the red-haired girl, “ tell me their names. 


A TIPTOE beside Jerry the girl looked 
down for the second time that night 
upon two big rag dolls—one in pink ging- 
ham, one in blue; a little dingy, a good 
deal battered, flat-faced, placid, ex- 
pressionless, their painted eyes turned up 
to the low ceiling. 

“Dolls! How can I tell their silly 
names?" said the girl scornfully, shaking, 
furious, when I never saw them before— 
I mean, when I... don't remember— "* 

"You can't" said Je promptly. 
“No one, not even your father, could 
exper, you to. There’s the case in a nut- 
shell. 

Walking to the sofa, Jerry leaned ove 
the dusky-haired girl, poked deep ines 
her eyes. “Will you look at them 
now?” he asked quietly. 

Creeping forward from her sofa with 
Jerry’s arm about her, creeping through the 
mists of years, her eyes upon Jerry’s face, 
something of awe in them, something of 
fear, her hands stretched out toward the 
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placid ones upon the table, came the 
dusky-haired girl. Standing beside Jerry 
in silence, she looked down upon them 
long, her eyes wet with sudden tears. 

“Fayre,” said Jerry, shakenly, “‘my 
darling, my little friend who has been lost 
so long, tell me their names." 

“Mama Stauffer—" she managed— 
* she's been good to me when she wasn't 
frightened. ... " 

* Never mind them," said Jerry very 
low. “Don’t think of them. You can 
deal with them as you like . . . later. 
Think of yourself, Fayre. Think of me. 
I knew you that very first night in the 
lantern light. And again when the sun 
brought out the russet in your hair. I've 
loved you all my life. Think of... us... 
my darling . . . and tell me their names." 

Wonderingly, reverently, the dusky- 
haired girl touched the pink gingham 
dress, the placid face. 

“This one,” she said slowly, “is A. B. C." 

* Why, of course," laughed Jerry, his 
own eyes wet and shining. ‘‘Who else 
could the pink one be but A. B. C.? Of 
course she's A. B. C. But the blue one, 
Fayre, I can't remember myself—when 
Mr. Carson and I found them under the 
window seat with their silver bracelets all 
brown and tarnished—you remember 
their silver bracelets, Fayre, with their 
names inside?—Mr. Carson slipped them 
into his pocket, even I wasn’t allowed to 
see; and I can’t remember the blue one; 
I’ve been racking my brains.... Tell me 
the blue one, Fayre—” 

Leaning over the table the dusky- 
haired girl gathered the placid two up 
into her arms, held them tight against her 
breast. Over the blue sunbonnet, her eyes 
met Jerry Hammond’s and dazzled him. 

“The blue one,” said Miss Alison Fayre 
Gower, “‘is Chuddy Lal of Bagdad.”’ 


And so Miss Sadie Podinsky received 
her startling wedding-gift—the bungalow 
on the hill and the garage which is empty 
only when Miss Sadie Podinsky and her 
husband go for a ride. 


On the 7:50 Express 


(Continued from page 15) 


taught to look out for himself, and whom 
Bill couldn’t possibly consider capable of 
taking care of himself yet. And Tony 
didn’t want to change that. 

He didn’t want to offer the money to 
Bill, even if Bill would take it. ow 
could anything be the same after that, 
though Connie and Bill might continue 
to live opposite and Bill and he take the 
same train down in the morning? Janet 
and he couldn't drop in across the street 
in the old way; and Connie and Bill 
wouldn't walk into Tony's house as before. 
They wouldn't make up their familiar, 
scrappy matches at the golf club, during 
the play of which Bill would lecture Tony 
on his mistakes; why, that was three 
fourths of the game! And what would 
be the fun of being just on time for the 
train without Bill feeling that he could 
bawl him out? And how could they 
play bridge any more, with Bill silenced 

that twenty thousand dollars from 
ony? No; Tony simply could not do it. 
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Macbeth Green Visor Lens 


C E N TL E MA N'S 


Principles! 


Principles of science and of ethics combine in the Macbeth 
green visor lens. Scientific principles control and direct 
the light so that the strictest principles of courtesy are 
honorably observed. 


No blinding barrier of glare obstructs the freedom of the 
road. Five horizontally inclined prisms bend the light 
downward in far shooting brilliance on the road. Four ver- 
tical cylindrical prisms behind them spread the light and 
make it uniform throughout the lighted area. All upward 
rays are re-directed down—no affronting beams escape to 


blind and dazzle. 


On United States battleships and in lighthouses—on all 
makes of cars—Macbeth lenses give distinguished service. 
Add beauty to your car and safety to your driving with the 
green visor lenses. They distinguish and mark it the car 


ofa gentleman. = 


oo 
Price per Pair $5.25—Denver and West $5.75—Canada $6.00— Winnipeà and West $6.50 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh 


Branch Off:ces in: Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; San Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Dayton Day, Friday, April 23 


Will be celebrated by Dayton dealers throughout the 
United States, marking the 25th anniversary of 


(on Bicycles 
NEC aes 


k l DAI 
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Visit Your Dayton Dealer 7... 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO—the first 
Dayton Bicycle was shipped from the 
Davis factory. 

On Friday, April 23, Dayton dealers, 
everywhere, will keep open house in 
observance of the Dayton's 25th anni- 
versary. 

You are invited to visit the Dayton deal- 
er in your community. It will be well 
worth your while to enjoy your dealer's 


with our. Reputation. 


hospitality, and, in viewing his display of 
new 1920 Dayton models, see for your- 


, self the high point in development and re- 


finement that Dayton has achieved through 
a quarter-century of effort. There will be 
something interesting for everyone. 


Consider well what a Dayton can do for you— 
can save for you. Write today for new catalog 
illustrating 8 fine 1920 models, for boys, girls, 
men and women. Ask for your dealer’s name 
and Catalog No. 46. 


A bicycle is the cheapest and healthiest known means of transportation 
Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 


"Ride a Bicycle" 


So, like Guy and Henry, he had to let 
things drift, while Bill offered his car 
for sale in the city and the agent of the 
local real estate office went through the 
Colonial house and began driving up 
with people to show through it. And the 
morning came when Bill dropped out of 
the game on the 7:50. 

He did it in exactly the manner that 
Tony expected. Bill didn't make excuses 
about it or offer any explanation which 
would make it harder for his friends, as 
well as for himself. He simply began tak- 
ing the 7:28 to the «ity instead of the 7:50. 

“It’s not an express, you know," Tony 
said that night when he talked things over 
again with Janet. “It gets him to the 
office hardly ten minutes earlier; he just 
does it to dodge us." 

“Connie’s dodging me, too, mornings," 
Janet said. “We used to go down to the 
market together; now she doesn't want 
us to know what she's ordering." 

After dinner that evening, the tele- 
phone bell rang and Selma announced 
that Mr. Clyde wanted to speak to Mr. 
Mercer. Clyde was secretary and chair- 
man of the membership committee of the 

If club; and at Selma’s announcement 

ony started as though he had been 
struck. Very slowly and reluctantly he 
went to the 'phone. 

“Hello, Mercer," said Clyde. | **Re- 
member, I told you I'd let you know the 
first vacancy for your friend Mead. Well, 
to-day I got a membership posted for sale.'* 

“Whose?” asked Tony hollowly. 

"Seymour's; of course we're awfully 
sorry to lose him, but—" 

Tony let the receiver fall out of his hand 
and it dangled by the wall while Clyde 
went on talking. “Damn!” Tony cursed 
heartfully to himself, while he ground his 
heel into Janet’s new Chinese rug. “Oh, 
damn!” When, at last, the hanging re- 
ceiver ceased to chatter, Tony picked it 
up and told Clyde he was ever so much 
obliged, and of course would 'phone his 
friend Mead at once. 


BU Tony did not; he went from the 
telephone to his front window, where 
he stood staring at the house across the 
street. It was gayly lighted down- 
stairs, for this was the biihday of Lydia, 
Bill's eldest child; there had been a “par- 
ty" in the afternoon, which was ending 
with supper now.  Tony's and Janet's 
Alice and Teddy were over there, and lit- 
tle Mary Bolton, and Sammy and Jo- 
sephine Leonard, and other children of 
the neighborhood. A room up-stairs also 
was alight and Tony watched its window 
most intently. It was the room where 
Bill had his writing desk, and where he 
always worked when he had too much to 
finish at the office. It wasn't at all like 
Bill to be up there working with the 
children's party below, and pretty soon 
the light went out. Almost immediately 
afterward, the Mercer telephone bell rang. 

“Its Connie," Janet called to Tony 
when she had replied. “The children are 
having their ice cream now, dear. Connie 
wants us to come over.” 

Tony put out his hand to his wife, who 
clasped it as they started across the 
street. Always at the end of a children’s 
party when the ice cream was being 
served, Janet called to Connie and Will, 
| er Connie called to Janet and Tony to 
"come over." Bill was down-stairs now 
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Donge BROTHERS 
4 DOOR SEDAN 


School and office, social and busi- 
ness appointments—the Sedan 
serves them with equal fitness. 


It can no longer be called 
the woman’s car in partic- 
ular for it shares the affec- 
tion of the whole family. 
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ALCULATOR 


New 


Calculating—in the old days—was a problem in many 
a business. It required a specialist, a man trained 
in mathematical short-cuts, and even with exception- 
ally speedy workers, it was a time-wasting job, and an 
expensive one too. Figuring discounts and percent- 
ages, extending invoices, and making other calcula- 
tions involving addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division, was never a child's job. 


And errors would creep in. Thousands of sheets 
of scrap paper recorded work that was done over to 
correct an error or to ‘‘prove’’ work by doing it twice. 


Many an *'old-timer" has marveled at the sight of 
a young man or a girl doing this work on a Burroughs 
Calculator. A few swift depressions of the keys with 
deft fingers, and there's the answer—right. A touch 
of the lever clears the machine for the next calculation. 


The accuracy of this little machine is as impressive 
as its speed. It is light, easy to handle, easy to 
operate, and has all that built-in sturdy durability 
for which all Burroughs Machines are famous. 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING 
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CONTRASTS 
Old > 


The A B C of Business / 


Burroughs Machines fall broadly into three 
groups, Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating, 
with models adapted to every kind and size of 
business, Priced as low as $125. 


At the other end of your telephone wire is a Bb teil ‘ f : > 
Burroughs representative who can give you 7 fe y D 


valuable assistance in working out your account- 
ing problems. Refer to your telephone book for : 
the number or address of the nearest of the 242 Tt 
offices maintained by the Burroughs Adding 

Machine Company in the United States and 

Canada, or ask your banker, who doubtless uses 2 
Burroughs Machines himself, 257 


MACHINES FOR EVERY BUSINESS 
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A Hercules Glazier 
Entering Top of 
Glaze Mill with Car 
of Green Grain 


Í Powder 
Maker 


Considering how important his work is to the 
public, it is fitting that more should be known 
about the powder maker and his job. 


The characteristics which fit him for his 
work are as largely mental as physical, and 
the work itself develops his acuteness of 
mind—his powers of observation, judgment 
and decision. 


The powder worker trained in the school of 
the Hercules plants learns to take in all his 
surroundings at a glance. If he enters one of 
the small buildings on a dynamite or black 
powder line nothing escapes him. He sees 
instantly many things which the casual ob- 
server might gaze at for minutes without 
noticing. 

A large part of the explosives used in the United 
States, and much that is used in foreign countries, 
is made by the men in twelve Hercules plants—four 
for dynamite and eight for black blasting powder. 


Behind all our manufacturing industries and our 
railroads, behind all the useful and beautiful 
objects fashioned out of metals—from hob nails to 
scarf pins, and from steam shovels to limousines— 
stands the powder worker. Without the explosives 
he supplies — hundreds of millions of pounds 
annually—the miner’s efforts to move the vast 
inert bodies of ore and coal would be as futile as 
the scratching of hands. 


HERCULES POWDER CO 


A Chicago St. Louis New York 


Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington,Del. 


| 


and met them at the door with his steady, 
friendly handshake; he looked precisely 
the same as always; at least, he was doing 
his best to appear the same quiet, confi- 
dent man whom his children and his 
friends and neighbors knew; but to-night 
there was, to Tony at least, something 


|a bit desperate in his calm gray eyes; 


“hunted” was the way Tony inadequately 
described it to himself. 

There were prizes, a ring and a quarter 
hidden in the cake which went with the 
ice cream; and Bill cautiously warned 
the children against biting too hard. In 
themerriment consequent upon finding the 

rizes, Connie remembered that Will had 
rought home colored paper caps for the 
children. 

“He must have left them in his study, 
Tony," Connie said, her hands full of the 
plates she was passing. Can you fetch 
them for me?” 


TORY ran up-stairs and turned on the 
light in the study. A package tied 
with string lay upon the side of the desk, 
and as Tony picked it up, his eyes half 
consciously caught the name V. Lan- 
don, vice president of a bank, at the top 
of a letter, and some figures and writing 
below, which told Tony plainly that Bill, 
before giving up, was making a last at- 
tempt to obtain funds. 

Tony had one of those memories which 
photograph rows of figures in the mind at 
a glance. He switched off the light and 

ot down-stairs again before anyone but 
janet missed him. 

The next day he took no action as a 
consequence of this inspection of his 
neighbor’s accounts, except to locate an 
acquaintance who knew V. H. Landon 
well and who would telephone Landon 
about Anthony Mercer. This acquaint- 
ance did so well that, when Tony called 
at the bank the following morning, Lan- 
don apparently knew not only about 
Tony himself but about the very satisfy- 
ing condition of the Mercer Paint Com- 
pany; and Tony was ushered immediately 
into the inner office. 

“You want to see us about a loan?” 
Landon himself suggested business agree- 
ably after their first small talk. “About 
fifty thousand?” he inquired. “Seventy- 
five thousand?” 

“Twenty thousand will do,” Tony cor- 
rected. “But not for Mercer Paints; for the 
Seymour Washing Machine Company.” 

andon’s expression suddenly altered, 
and he glanced, frowning slightly, at a 
ile of papers on his desk, part of which 
‘ony had seen before on Bill Seymour’s 
desk at home. 

“Oh! I did not understand you were 
connected with them," he said. “The 
Seymour Company affairs are—different.” 

ony felt himself flushing, and was so 
ashamed of himself that he went warmer. 
He was experiencing what he knew was 
only a small part of the rebuffs which old 
Bill had been undergoing for the last sev- 
eral weeks. Tony had a hot impulse to 
proclaim to this suddenly cold person 
that he was connected with Seymour 
Company and that Bill's affairs were his, 
too. But, of course, he could not. 

“No,” said Tony. "I'm not connected 
with them. I’m only a friend and a 
neighbor of Seymour’s. I live across the 
street, you see,” he added somewhat sim- 
ply. "We've known each other since we- 
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9 FLOOR 
VARNISH 


“Tommy! 
ruin —" 


**Easy, Bess! Don't let that worry you. 


You're standing on that chair! 


You'll 


This is the 


chair I refinished with ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish, the same 


varnish we've been walking on for over two years 


Although it isn’t best to use your chairs 
for stepladders, it’s reasonable to suppose 
that ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish, which wears for 
years on floors and linoleum, will give even 
longer service on furniture and woodwork 
of all kinds. 

Many a good piece of furniture can be 
reclaimed from the attic or storeroom 
and made like new with '61." The 
beautiful, semi-transparent wood-stain 
colors stain and varnish in one application, 
making the little jobs here and there 
around the house, apleasure. ‘‘61’’ flows 
on smoothly without showing laps, streaks 
or brush marks. 


“61” Floor Varnish is not only water- 
proof, but tough, elastic, and wear resisting. 
That is why it is so highly prized. Any 
varnish can give a surface shine, but “‘61’’ 
begins where ordinary varnishes stop. It 
stays where you put it! It is heelproof, 
marproof and waterproof. 

People have confidence in ''61" for 
all household purposes, on account of its 


In 


dependable durability and universal adapt- 
ability. Its decorative range is wide, as it 
is made in the following natural wood 
colors: Light Oak, Dark Oak, Mahog- 
any, Walnut, Cherry, Forest Green; and 
Natural (clear varnish), Dull Finish and 
Ground Color. 


Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 


finished with ‘“61.’? Try the hammer 
test on the sample panel. You may dent 
the wood but the varnish won't crack. 


If youare buildingor decorating, engage 
a good painter. He knows Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnishes and will be gladto usethem. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt €? Lam- 
bert Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 61 Tonawanda 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada address 
3 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


"61" COLORS 
Light & Dark Oak 
Mahogany 
Walnut, Cherry 
Forest Green 
Natural 
Dull Finish 
Ground Coler 
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Vitralite 


Not only in the || 
White is Vitralite ||| 


made; but also in 
authentic Ivory and 


N Cream. There are ff 


too, an interesting 
Gray, 
Blue suggestive of 


Oriental skies; and | 


a springtime 
Green! See them! 
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PRIME MOVERS IN 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
FAIRBANKS- MOUSE has done much to further 


the development of prime-movers that conserve 
both fuel and labor. It is logical that this should be so. 


For Fairbanks-Morse has pioneered in building these 
prime-movers. With this result: That on over a quar- 
ter of a million farms the Fairbanks-Morse “Z” Engine 
has released a million farm hands for more productive 
labor. In countless factories—in Yast industrial power 
houses—in mines—onriceplantations—and in lighting 
plantsand pumping stations,thegiant Fairbanks-Morse 
“Y” Oil Engine turns theload of industry upon its pon- 
derous crankshefts as easily) as you would wind your 
watch. Andon a thousand water fronts, from Singapore 
to San Diego the sturdy “C-O” Marine Oil Engine 
helps to carry the world’s commerce in bottoms 
ranging from the humble tug and workboat to the 
huge four-masted auxiliary. 


Truly, a Veritable Niagara of power flows from the 
factories of Fairbanks-Morse! 


But not in Yolume of output alone does the house of 
Fairbanks-Morse.lead ever) other in its field. For 
quality to us is even more important than Volume 
production. This is the goal which is reflected in the 
Fairbanks-Morse Quality Seal—the Mark of indus- 
trial supremacy—by which this house is known. 

Our products include oil engines—Fairbanks Scales 

—pumps—electric motors'and generators—railway 


appliances—farm machinery, such as ''Z" engines, 
lighting plants, water systems and windealla: 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO 

MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 

World-wide distribution through our own 
branches and 


On the 7:50 Express, by EpwiN BALMER 


were boys. He hasn't told me that he 
applied to you for a loan yesterday; but I 
happen to know it. Now, are you going 
to grant it?" 


“MHEN I understand, Mr. Mercer,” 
Landon said, still more puzzled, 
*that you called at your own instance, 
not at Mz. Seymour's, to discuss with me 
his affairs. Surely you must know—" 

“I do," Tony admitted. “I know it's 
awfully irregular; and I know now, too, 
that you aren't going to recommend that 
loan. That is, Mr. Landon,” Tony cor- 
rected, smiling in his disarming way. 
“that is, you weren't. Were you?” 

“No,” said Landon, replying in spite of 
himself. “No.” He seemed to want to 
learn now what this extraordinary caller 
would do. 

*However, you ought to," said Tony. 
“Not on his balance sheet, I admit; but 
on the man himself. If you just knew 
Seymour, and what he's been up against, 

ou'd do it and know there was no risk. . . 
ut banks seldom pay dividends that 
way—that's why I came around to see you. 
I'd like to lend that money to the Sey- 
mour Washing Machine Company; but, 


Bill—I beg your pardon, Mr. Landon; I | 


meant Seymour—wouldn’t take it from 
me. So, when I happened to find out that 
he was applying here for a loan, I came 
around to see you to work out a way of 

tting to him the money that he needs. 
Pil sign any note you want; or I'll leave 
Liberty bonds for collateral." Tony be- 
gan pulling bonds from his pockets, “or 
anything else, so it may be arranged safe- 
ly for you and he get the money, and not 
know that I was in it at all. That abso- 
lutely has to be, you understand, or he 
won't touch the money. He's a bankin 
proposition, is William Seymour, and 
want this bank—not just me—to tell him 
so; you can see that, can't you? You can 
tell that to a good man, particularly when 
it's fixed so there's no risk to you. Ill 
take the risk, for I know with Bill there 
isn't any " 

And soon the banker saw it; so clearly, 
indeed, that twenty minutes later, when 
Tony had signed his name to certain pa- 

ers which were to be secretly filed in the 

ank's vaults with papers which William 
Seymour was to sign, and when Tony was 
ready to leave, Landon had Tony shown 
out a side door so that he would run no 
danger of meeting in the bank Mr. Wil- 
liam Seymour, who had an appointment 
in ten minutes to call upon Mr. Landon in 
the matter of his application for a loan. 

Tony called up Janet as soon as he got 
back to his office and, not daring to 
name the business over the 'phone, he 
told her that he had “attended to that 
matter we talked about, and he thought 
it was going to be all right." But he was 
more than a bit shaky about it; and she 
was shaky, too. For they both knew 
that, with the least slip which might cause 
Bill to suspect, he wouldn't take the 
money, and they would have ruined rela- 
tions forever. 

Early in the afternoon Tony called up 
Landon, only to learn that the banker had 
gone for the day. Tony didn't dare in- 
quire of anyone else at the bank; and as 
he didn't dare to talk to Bill about any- 
thing at all, he was on tenterhooks all day. 
He and Bill seldom took the same train 
home in the evening, and to-night was no 


Yeast f 


CIENCE has revealed a new and wonderful use for the 
familiar compressed yeast cake. Yeast has been found to 
be rich in Vitamine, an element the body urgently requires. 


Physicians everywhere are prescribing yeast with wonder- 
ful success in correcting skin affections, in building up physical 
buoyancy. Yeast is replacing sallow complexions with the 
radiancy of healthy beauty. Yeast is the latest and best ad- 
dition to milady's toilet table. 

The amazing power of Fleischmann’s Compressed Yeast to 
complete or balance the diet, to aid growth, relieve illness and to 
build up the resistance power of the body was definitely established 
in a series of scientific tests at the Laboratory of Physiological 
Chemistry of Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital and the Roosevelt Hospital, New York. 


Yeast has a pungent appetizing taste. You take it in the 


cake or crumbled in water, fruit juice or milk. A half cake 
to a cake, three times daily before meals. 

Buy Fleischmann's Compressed Yeast in the familiar tinfoil 
package with the yellow label, from your grocer fresh every day, as 
you require it, and accept no substitute. 

“Yeast for Health" is a booklet telling what yeast can do 
ed IM if you eat it regularly. Write nearest office for the 

t. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


701 Washington St. Webster Bldg., 324 La Salle St. » 508 Green Bldg. 
New York i Seattle 


941 Mission St. 208 Simcoe St. 
San Francisco Toronto, 
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The Blessings of Water 


Delightfully soft, healing rain 
water, which leaves the skin vel- 
vety smooth and the hair silken— 
clear, sparkling, cold drinking) 
water direct from the depths of the well—a) 
plentiful supply of water under pressure, to 
keep gardens green, lawns beautiful, livestock 
healthy, and for fire protection, you can have 
water from these sources in any home from 
V-K Water Supply Systems at an operating 
cost of one cent a day. 


7 — 4 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


V-K systems have essential, exclusive, patented fea- 
tures which make them trouble-proof, dependable and 
economical. None other can use the patented V-K 
Koltap, that brings water fresh from the well, nor the 
patented V-K self-priming pump, that always starts on 
the first stroke and never clogs, nor the V-K patented 
wiper that keeps water from the oil chamber, nor the 
special V-K clutch-type motor, nor the patented oil-dis- 
tributing device, nor the V-K automatic self-starting and 
self-stopping switch. 

These features are the products of fifty years of pump 
building. They are developed by the largest manufac- 
turers of automatic water supply systems in the world. 
Ask your plumber or jobber in plumbing supplies about 
V-K Water Supply Systems. 

Another thing: No matter what electric lighting system 
you install, be sure you buy a V-K Water Supply System) 
for best results. 


THE VAILE-KIMES COMPANY 


Dept. Am. 20, DAYTON, OHIO 


E Mail this Coupon Today 


The Vaile-Kimes Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Gentlemen :—Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your book, 
“The Modern Way” which tells about the V-K Water Supply Systems. 


Am. 20. Address......... 


exception. In fact, Bill did not come home 
in the evening at all. Instead, Connie went 
down-town after dinner to meet Bill, as 
Tony learned through his children. Con- 
nie might do this to go to the theatre; or 
she might have gone again in the evening 
to help Bill at the office; she'd done that 


J a good deal recently. 


“Well,” said Tony, as he lay in bed 
that night, “in the morning I'll know.” 
And he was sure exactly how the knowl- 
edge would come to him. If Bill still 
went out for the 7:28 he'd know what had 
happened; but if Bill— 


PROMPTLY at 7:38 the next morning, 
the front door of the Seymour home 
opened and William Seymour emerged, 
hat and coat on and faultlessly brushed, 


| with his gloves buttoned and all ready for 


the city. 

From her place at the breakfast table 
of the house next door, Mary Bolton ob- 
served her neighbor’s start and called to 
her husband. “Why, Guy, Will’s waited 
for the 7:50 this morning. You've only a 
few minutes more, dear.” 

“Good old Bill!” said Guy, starting up, 
instantly realizing that this must mean 
some change in his friend's fortunes. 
“He’s getting his nerve again. I knew he 
would. You can't hold Bill down!” He 
boasted of his friend and sidled around 
the table, kissed Mary twice, and, grab- 
bing up his overcoat, hurried out and 
whistled for Henry Leonard. 

Three minutes later, Mr. Anthony 
Mercer dashed out of his bungalow across 
the street and loped along, just beginning 
to get into his coat as he passed the Sey- 
mour’s trim and dignified Colonial home. 
A letter or two dropped from his pocket 
as he ran, so he had to go back, and this 
return made more of a sporting event 
than usual of his race to the station. 

However, he succeeded in catching the 
last car just before the train cleared the 
station. Consequently, he was breathing 
harder than usual as he triumphantly 
walked forward through the train and at 
last reached the seats where Bill and Guy 
and Hank were sitting, just as they used 
to do, with a card table before them. 

“Good morning!” Bill greeted him just 
as he used to do, looking up with relief 
and, also, with frank disgust. “I say, 
Tony, do you realize the risk you run in 
jumping on a train in motion the way you 
do? Suppose you missed the step?” 

“What'd happen?" Tony returned, his 
heart pounding in his throat from some- 
thing more than the exertion of running, 
"when I always flip the last step of the 
last car?" 

"All right; deal the cards," Bill gave 
up that argument hopelessly. “Burt, 

ony, when you’re playing with me this 
morning and have a four-card suit, for 
heaven’s sake don’t bid it up to three and 
then, when you're doubled, don’t re- 
double!" 

“Why not, Bill?" Tony managed taunt- 
ingly. "Didn't I get away with it when—” 

“Once against me!” Bill admitted fair- 
ly, as he always did. “That’s the dan- 
ger with you. That's why I'm telling you. 
You try a freak thing, against all rules, 
get away with it once and so you—" 
And, as Bill went on telling, Tony settled 
down, incapable of replying because of 
the lump in his throat over everything be- 
ing so right again in his world. 
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Why I Am Glad I 
Married a Suffragist 


(Continued from page 49) 


of the League of Nations without my do- 
ing all the talking; and when we go to a 
ball game and the batter goes to ret on 
balls, I don’t turn sky-blue-pink explain- 
ing to her what it means. She’s not all 
fussed up with sticky housework, and we 
don’t keep fifteen servants, either, to do 
her work. The brain training she acqfires 
by reasoning out why Tom Ryan ought to 
be kicked out of the Board of Health en- 
ables her to plan her work, so that by 
eleven o'clock her kitchen is spotless, and 
she's got the rest of the day to herself — 
and me—without cramming things out of 
sight in drawers and sweeping the remains 
of the pup's breakfast under the rug. 

In short, I've decided my wife is be- 
coming a bigger, broader, brainier woman 
through knowing how to look beyond the 
four walls of her house. And if woman 
suffrage is responsible—which in its 
proper place I consider proportionately 
so—l’m strong for it. 


[VE heard a lot of men say they have 
no use for clever women, meaning, of 
course, brainy women. But I have taken 
notice that most of these chaps would 
never take a prize for cleverness them- 
selves. Most of them earn about fifteen 
a week, and their domestic partners have 
to work like a second-story burglar to 
py loose two dollars to pay the ice man. 
he cleverer a woman is, the better wife 
she makes—at least that's been ‘my 
experience. I’ve noticed that the fellows 
who marry the uneducated girls, out of 
contempt for the others, are simply afraid 
they'll draw a woman they couldn't 
measure up to, or keep pace with. > 
ast summer, when our second little 
girl was five years old, Mary Ann and I 
took our belated honeymoon. We went 
to Japan. It was primarily a matter of 
business with me, bu: Mary Ann and I 
refused to look at it that way. We were 
a couple of kids out for a lark, with the 
added pleasure of having graduated 
somewhat from the seasons of sopho- 
moric sentiment. And it was on this trip, 
which took us nearly around the world 
before it ended, that I had my eyes opened 
still wider in the matter of how Mary 
Ann had been coming on since she became 
one of those unspeakably unladylike 
suffragists. 

The way that the Missus held up her 
end, and played politics for me in getting 
the literary material | had been sent after, 
made ine ors to myself. l saw her in a 
score of rather dizzy situations, but I 
never saw her stumped. It came to me 
with a sort of oozy uneasiness that she 
could put it all over me when it came to 
foreign conditions and the causes thereof; 
and ever and anon, when I delved for the 
explanation, I found it had come about by 
her “interests,” which had occupied her 
time and attention with other brainy 
women in those multitudinous hours 
which she had spent, as the big majorit 
of disgruntled males would say, “outside 
her home." 
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Home is a shrine—a sanctuary—around which all 
that is best and truest in life centers. Here our 
ideals, our hopes, our ambitions, are shaped. And 
contributing in no small part to the atmosphere of 
the home are the furnishings, the things with which 
we are daily surrounded,with which we liveour lives. 


Here at Kohler this sentiment finds enthusiastic 
recognition, with the result that all our methods, 
our skill, our efforts, are bent towards producing 
enameled plumbing ware—bathtubs, kitchen sinks, 
lavatories—which answer not only the demand for 
utility and durability, but which support through 
their beauty and refinement the ideals out of which 
home atmosphere is created. 


How well Kohler products conform to the vision 
of leading architects, to the craftsmanship of the 
master plumbers, to the ideals of the public, is 
amply testified by the wide acceptance given to 
Kohler ware, not only in homes, both modest and 
pretentious, but in clubs, hotels and institutions ` 
as well. 


All Kohler products bear the mark “Kohler,” 
permanent but inconspicuous, as an everlasting 
guarantee of excellence. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Why I Am Glad I Married a Suffragist, by Wittiam DupLEY PELLEY 


14 


I soon began to rise up and call the 
suffrage lectures and women’s study 
clubs and civic improvement classes 
blesséd. My wife was keeping pace with 
me with a vengeance. It was myself that 


had to watch out and keep from growing | 
narrow. And yet I maintain that Mary | 


Ann has nothing that a million other 
average women could not acquire if they 


were so minded, and their husbands were if 


not so short-sighted. 

I call to mind a certain man of my 
acquaintance who declaims a lot about 
"woman's place is in the home.” He 
married a girl above the average in brains 
and refinement. He had a brilliant future 
before him, and might have had one of 


the happiest marital experiences that | 


ever happened. Let's call him Seavers. 
Seavers and his wife started out pulling 

together in fine shape. He saved his 

money—or his wife did—and they bought 


a house. He prospered in business and | 


began to rise. You know the result. She 


stayed in her home and looked after their | 


kids—conscientious to the point of a fault. 
He was out in business life, rubbing up 
against people, broadening out, getting 
an entirely different viewpoint on life. 
And pretty soon his wife commenced to 
jar on him. She became little more than a 
fouxehald servant—except that she didn't 
«ost as much! He walked down-town with 
me one night after he'd had a fracas. And 
ne wanted sympathy. 

“Your wife's got brains!” he lamented. 
“Mine is nothing but—well, just a wife. 
You went away South last winter and 
were gone a month. And your wife ran 
your daily paper in your absence. Mine 
couldn't run anything more compli- 
cated than a perambulator, and if the 
wheel came ui ot that she couldn't do 
anything better than send for something 
to tow her home. Gosh!” said he. “Some 
guys get all the good things of life. And 
some just pick lemons!" 

It was this same man whom I later 
heard, in a cigar store one night, making 
boorish fun of the great suffrage leader, 
Mrs. Catt, indulging in cheap jokes about 
her name, declaring that she was respon- 
sible for all the domestic dissatisfaction in 
existence at present, because she and her 
like were stirring the women up to dis- 
content and an exercise of their "rights." 

Just watch these men who are talking 
about the “woman’s rights" and lam- 
basting the real one hundred per cent 
women, and see if they're not very often 
the ones who have messed the job of 
matrimony themselves. Then, if you're 
in that class yourself, do some thinking. 
I KNOW some quarters wherein this 

article will kick up some cosmic dust, 
and be accepted in a host of ways but the 
way in which it is intended. A lot of men 
will call me an ass; some will be kinder, 
and merely ask if I've got the only perfect 
woman that ever escaped from Adam's 
left side. But there again they'll have me 
wrong. I’m not calling my wife perfect, 
or claiming I’ve any monopoly on how to 
emerge from matrimony without scars. 
Mary Ann and I have our differences, and 
I've been known to go out of the house 
several times and bang the door. I like 
to swell up and think how, if I died with 
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The most convenient, 


efficient razor outfit 


A safety razor and stropping 
device combined in one 


O you know why the 
D ordinary safety razor 

blade gives only a few 
good shaves—sometimes but 
one or two? Why it grows 
duller and duller every time 
it is used? 

Do you know why a straight 
razor must be constantly 
stropped, with painstaking 
care, to keep it in condition? 


Look at any razor blade 
under a microscope and you 
will see hundreds of tiny teeth. 
Shaving bends these teeth out 
of line—makes them irregular. 
It is when these irregular 
teeth ‘‘catch” in the beard, 
“pull” in the tiny hair follicles, 
and “‘scrape” the skin surface 
that shaving becomes so very 
unpleasant. 


You don’t need to put up with 
the discomfort of fast dulling blades. 
You can eliminate the bother and 
expense of putting a new blade in 
your safety razor every day or two. 
If you use a straight razor you can 
do away with the tedious care 
necessary to keep it in condition. 
You can avoid the drawbacks of 
all old-fashioned shaving tools if 
you use the AutoStrop Razor. 


Sharpens itself 


No skill in stropping 
is necessary to renew 
the fine keen edge of the 
AutoStrop Razor blade. 
Justslipthestropthrough 
the razor head and pass 
the razor back and forth 
along the strop. You 
don't have to take the 
razor apart, nor even 
remove the blade. 


Because of its unique, patented 
design, the AutoStrop Razor can be 
stropped without removing the 
blade. Just slip the strop through 
the razor head. Give the razor a 
dozen quick passes over the strop. 
In ten seconds you have a “new” 
sharp shaving edge! 500 cool shaves 
are guaranteed from each dozen 
blades. 

Get an AutoStrop Razor today 
and know the joy of a “new” 
edge every morning! Ask your 
dealer about the free trial. 


Auto-Strop Razor 
| 


— sharpens itself 


But I’m kidding myself, and all the 
time I know it. I happened to pick a good 
girl to start with, and my business was 
such that Mary Ann could jog along with 
me, not to mention a worthy desire on her 
part to hold up her end and make the 
most of her advantages. But I am saying 
to the boys, who condole with me because 
Mary Ann is up to her neck in suffrage, 
and who think, therefore, my supper is 
eaten out of the fireless cooker when I 
come down from my study in the mid- 
afternoon, that they'd sympathize with a 
fellow who'd been left a million dollars. 

I'm married to a suffragist, and am 

lad of it. I've found that a woman with 
beai and inclination to look beyond her 
home and at the welfare of society at 
large is a pearl beyond price, and that the 
chaps who doubt it are only kidding 
themselves. 


“THE Joys of Single Blessedness” is 
the subject of an interesting article 
next month by a middle-aged man 
who has never married. These ‘“‘joys,” 
by the way, are not all that some peo- 
ple claim for them—if we may take 
this man's experience as a fair cri- 
terion. 


The Only Way to 
Prove the Existence 
of Spirits 
(Continued from page 55) 


true. You don't know anything about the 
next world. : 

“If you should sit down at the ouija 
board and receive a whole volume of 
communications about the future state, 
purporting to come from your father, it 
has no evidential value. When you die, if 
your memory survives, you can prove or 
disprove that information and can per- 
haps find out whether your father gave it 
to you. You certainly cannot do it now. 

“If his alleged spirit tells you nothing 
else, you have no proof that he had any- 
thing to do with the performance. It may 
be a psychic phenomenon of some sort. 
But it 1s not evidence that your father 
communicated with you. He must tell 
you things about this world, and about his 
life in this world, so that you can prove 
that they are true and that they could 
come only from him. 

"On the other hand, if an alleged 
spirit, who claimed to be your father, told 

ou that on December 16th, 1889, he 
bought a copy of Emerson’s Essays, wrote 
his name and the date on the fly leaf, and 
sent it to his cousin George in Sacramento; 
if this fact was previously unknown to you 
or to the medium; and if you write to your 
California relatives, whom you have never 
seen, and ask if such a book is in existence, 
and if you later receive a letter saying that 
the cousin mentioned is dead, but after 
considerable search the book described has 
been found in a box in the attic—then you 
would have something that might be re- 
garded as evidential. 
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The Only Way to Prove the Existence of Spirits, by Mary B. MULLETT 


* But a single such incident would not 
prove that spirits survive and that we 
can communicate with them. A mass of 
such incidents, however, cannot be set 
aside. 

“Tf, for instance, you went to a second 
medium, and your father claimed to be 
present and referred again to this book, 
telling you that the day after he bought it 
he joined such and such a church—of 
which you had never before heard—that 
the pastor's name was Grant, and that a 
woman named Wilson joined at the same 
time, and if you investigated and found 
these assertions to be correct—as you 
might by hunting up the church and its 
records—your evidence would be assum- 
ing genuine scientific value. 


“QITATEMENTS of trivial facts like 
the above are important because they 
are so trivial that they have passed out of 
the present consciousness of living persons, 
and yet may be verified. If the spirit of 
General Grant claimed to be present at a 
séance and enumerated the battles in 
which he had been engaged, the 'com- 
munication’ would have no evidential 
value; because the medium—or whoever 
claimed to be receiving the information 
from General Grant—could easily have 
ot that list of battles from other sources. 
But if the general's alleged spirit tells of 
some trivial incident which cannot be 
known to the psychic or to the sitter, but 
which proves, on investigation, to be true, 
then that little incident becomes of evi- 
dential value. 

* Scientific investigators pay attention 
to these apparently trivial communica- 
tions because it is only through these 
statements, which can be verified, that 
you can identify an alleged spirit. It is 
only by getting more and more of such 
statements that you can build up the 
proof of identity. 

“Scientific investigators also try to 
obtain further corroboration by means of 
cross-references.” 

“Just what do you mean by cross- 
references?” I interrupted. 

“Getting the same message from two 
mediums without any chance of collusion; 
or requesting, through one medium, that 
a spirit communicator give a specified 
message through another medium. We 
have had many interesting results in both 
these kinds of cross-reference. Some of 
them are so elaborate that it would take 
pages to explain them. However, as a 
simple example you might give one of 
several experiments in connection with 
Mark Twain. 

“While I was in Saint Louis a few years 
ago, Mark Twain purported to communi- 
cate, through Mrs. Hutchings and Mrs. 
Hays, and gave a password, ‘Sesame,’ to 

used in other experiments. No one, 
except two ladies, Mr. Hutchings, and 
myself, knew of this experience. I went 
from Saint Louis to Toledo, intending to 
try to get this password through Miss 
Burton, a medium through whom I had 
previously experimented. No one in 
aint Louis knew I was going to Toledo; 
and no one in Toledo knew of the Saint 
uis occurrence. In the sitting with 
Miss Burton I got ‘M. T. Sesame; 
written in the air in letters of fire. This 
was repeated several times. Later, in 
n, in experiments with Mrs. Cheno- 
weth. Mark Tain nuenarted ta communi. 


“In sound contemplation 
And warm admiration 
I repose here,” says proud 
Winthrop Wise; 
“My one grand ambition 
And laudable mission 
Ls to make all the world 
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T is universally recognized as the 


standard paper for business sta- - 


tionery. 

Business houses that are successful 
usually prefer to be associated with the 
best; and they will not risk the harm- 
ful impression which poor stationery is 
sure to carry to their correspondents. 


It is the best, the safest, business 
policy to write messages on paper that 
is durable—and where can you find a 
paper so strong as Old Hampshire Bond? 


Progressive business men know the 
value in dollars and cents of using a 
paper that makes even the best printer’s 
work a little better. 


If you have pride in a sound, suc- 
cessful business, your own or your em- 
ployer’s, you ought to know how that 
pride can become a tangible asset, if 
reflected to your customers by Old 


Hampshire Bond. 


“Wanted—a correspondent, 
salary $15,000” —is the title 
of an interesting booklet 
which will be sent on request 
to Department A. 


Old Hampshire Stationery 
has the same qualities as 
Old Hampshire Bond. Free 
samples will be sent on re- 
quest to Department A. 
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cate, and referred enigmatically to the 

assword. Then one of the controls 
helped him, and in connection with his 
name gave the words ‘Open Sesame.’ 
That is one instance of a cross-reference. 
In this case, it came through two mediums 
after having been suggested through a 
third one. No communication between 
them in regard to it could possibly have 
taken place. 

“The trouble with both the skeptic and 
the credulous is that they do not use 
critical, but constructive, methods in 
their investigations. The skeptics believe 
nothing—and the credulous believe any- 
thing! Both pay too much attention to 
physical poe The ‘skeptic dis- 
misses table tipping, automatic writing 
and similar manifestations, as mere 
‘tricks’; although, if he would take the 
trouble, he would find that they do occur. 
The credulous regards them as conclusive 
proof of the presence of spirits. 

* But, in themselves, these phenomena 
are no proof at all. Physical manifesta- 
tions of this kind are no more evidence of 
the existence of spirits than many other 

hysical happenings. We understand the 
aws governing these other happenings, 
and therefore we say we can explain them. 
But levitation, raps, and phenomena of 
that sort, may also be governed by laws 
which we have not yet discovered. They 
are not evidence of the action of spirits. 
although they may sometimes be accom- 
panied by such evidence. 

“The fact that a table climbs into your 
lap, or that you hear voices, or see lights 
should bring absolutely no conviction to 
your mind of the existence of spirits, 
unless these phenomena are accompanied 
by the communication of facts which will 
establish the personal identity of the 
spirit claiming to give them. 

“A good deal of automatic writing and 
of the results obtained with the ouija 
board may be due to unconscious muscular 
control. Even what cannot be explained 
on that theory, or perhaps on any other 
known theory of normal action, is not ac- 
cepted as evidential by scientists, unless 
the content of the communication is super- 
normal and establishes the identity of the 
alleged spirit. And it must do this in such 
a way that it can be verified, and, by 
repeated experiments, obtained by cross- 
reference through other sources, fitted 
together to form something genuinely 
evidential. 

“This is not done by amateurs; and 
that is why their experiments are prac- 
tically worthless. The same thing is true 
of the reports given by the average person 
concerning any alleged spiritistic experi- 
ence. The Society for Psychical Research 
asks for and receives thousands of these 
reporta; but very few of them are properly 
made. 


"E SOMETHING happens in your 
experience, which you cannot explain, 
and which suggests to you the influence of 
discarnate spirits, make an exact record of 
it immediately. Put down the date, the 
hour, the place. Get the names and, if 
possible, the signatures of every person 
concerned. Get the signed testimony of 
all witnesses. At the time the thing 
happens, whatever it is, describe the oc- 
currence to someone else, make a written 
record of this, and have it dated and 
signed by this other person and by your- 
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See that it's STAFFORD'S 


The Ink That Absorbs 
aa Moisture from the Air 


Maae according to a scientific formula that mitigates the oldest 
and greatest of ink troubles—evaporation—that cause of caking 
on the pen, clogging and hardening in the ink-well. 


Next time you buy ink, **see that it's Stafford's." Stafford’s Com- 
mercial is the famous ‘‘Ink that Absorbs Moisture from the Air," 
the ink which keeps its freshness and fine writing qualities long 
after other inks have dried up, gummed and caked in the ink-well. 


Stafford's Commercial is the ink which writes the brilliant, correct 
blue that quickly turns to a strong, permanent black. Blotting 
takes up its moisture only; the color stays on the sheet. 


It pays to ‘‘see that it's Stafford's." Your dealer has it—not only 
Stafford's Commercial, but Stafford's Inks for all purposes, and in 
*That's why it dries so slowly bottles of many sizes. If you buy Stafford's in quarts, pints or 
in the ink-well. ` half-pints, you will have the added advantage of the famous Stafford 
Dripless Pour Regulator, the ingenius device which pours perfectly 


Staffords Fountain Pen Ink without spilling a drop. 


also Absorbs Moisture from 


the Air. S. S. STAFFORD, Inc., 603-609 Washington St., New York 
Established 1858 
Chicago: 62 W. Kinzie St. Canadian Factory: 9 Davenport Road, Toronto 
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King Alb 


ert Buys a 


Hamilton Watch | 


F you were a king, and wanted a watch 
—the best watch obtainable—how would 
you make your selection? 


King Albert sought the advice of America's 
railroad men on his recent tour, asking 
their opinion as to the most accurate, most 
dependable watch. The answer, almost 
unanimously, was— "The Hamilton.” 


There's no better judge of watch worth, 
King Albert believes, than the American 
railroad man. So the King, able to pay 
many times the price, got a Hamilton. 


Wouldn't the watch that is good enough 
for King Albert be a good watch for you to 
have? And wouldn't it make a splendidly 
appropriate gift for any occasion? 


In the Hamilton line there's every kind of 
watch, from ladies’ bracelet models to the 
sturdy railroad types — but they are all 
Hamiltons. | Let your jeweler show you some 
of the many Hamilton models today. Prices 
from $38.00 to $200. Movements alone, 
$20.00 (in Canada $24.00) and up. 


Send for “The Timekeeper." It’s an 
interesting little booklet about the 
manufacture and care of fine watches. 
'The various Hamilton models are shown 
and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Beamilton Watch 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


“The King of the Belgians ran his 
own locomotive for ten miles today. 
The special was stopped at Wauseon, 
Ohio, while His Majesty climbed into 
the engine cab and took the throttle 
from the regular pilot. ‘The King has 
a thorough knowledge of locomotive 
engineering, and ran the heavy train 
for ten milgs without a jolt.” 


Extract from New York Times, 
Oct. 8, 1919. 


" 
King Albert in the Engine Cab of His Special ` y 


The Only Way to Prove the Existence of Spirits, by Mary B. MULLETT 


self. Send these records to the society, 
and an investigation will be made.” ` 

*Do you advise people to attempt 
experiments themselves?" I asked. 

‘No! The best thing the average person 
can do is to leave it alone and to put the 
matter into the hands of trained investi- 
gators. In the first place, the results these 
amateurs get are worth little as evidence, 
because amateurs do not discriminate as 
to what is evidential. And, in the second 
place, they are dealing with forces they do 
not understand, and the consequences are 
sometimes disastrous to them. Such ex- 
periments have resulted in serious men- 
tal disturbance. 

“When it comes to accepting spirit 
communications as genuine, there is one 
objection urged by a great many persons. 
They say they cannot understand why 
these messages should be halting, often 
confused, sometimes contradictory. 

“The explanation is very complicated, 
but anyone can understand that it is 
partly due to the fact that the method of 
communication is indirect. A message 
claims to originate, we will say, with your 
father. But it passes through the con- 
sciousness of the control, and then through 
the mind of the medium, before it reaches 
you. It is somewhat like the passage of a 
ray of light through successive prisms, or 
through successive plates of differently 
colored glass. In that case, the ray is 
deflected, or it takes on a quite different 
color. 

“If you wanted to send a message to a 
friend in another part of town, and you 
telephoned it to one person, and asked 
him to telephone it to a second one, and 
have that one repeat it to your friend, you 
can quite understand that when delivered 
it would be a distorted version of your 
original message, especially if the two in- 
termediaries were strangers who were 
giving a message about something of 
which they knew nothing; and, also, if 
they were perhaps not at all like you in 
their mental habits or their mode of 


speech. 


“TN ADDITION, it must be under- 
stood that the medium may receive the 
impression of any thought, even the most 
fleeting one, in the consciousness of the 
spirit communicating. When living per- 
sons talk to us, we hear only what they 
say. Wedonotget these fugitive thoughts. 
And yet if you analyze your own mental 
processes, you will find that there is a 
constant succession of what may be called 
secondary thoughts running through your 
mind, even while you are talking. The 
spirit does not speak, in so many words, 
to the. medium. It is his thoughts she 
receives. And she gets these fugitive ones 
along with the rest, which accounts for 
much of the incoherence and confusion. 

* Another cause of apparent distrust, 
and even of irritation to many persons, is 
the fact that Indians are so much to the 
fore as controls of mediums. I have often 
been asked for an explanation of this fact. 
The only way I can account for it is 
that a disembodied spirit retains certain 
characteristics of its previous existence 
here. For example, the Indians lived close 
to nature—to the physical world. It is 
therefore easier for them after death to 
resume contact with this physical world. 

“This seems to be true in general. For 
instance, Professor James was a man who 


The Friendly Assistance of Your Ten Fingers el 


HAIR. THAT STAYS YOUNG ' E. - 
and Packers Tar Soap 


EN and women with healthy hair and scalp very often do 

not realize the hair's need of systematic attention. The 
result is that sooner or later they find themselves suffering from 
dandruff or some equally insidious form of scalp disease. 


Straightway they regret their carelessness and set about re- 
storing their hair to its former healthy state. This may take time 
for Nature does not readily forgive transgression of her laws. 


As a result of long neglect, the scalp glands and tissues are 
"run down” and unresponsive. The cells need systematic 
building up. t ; 

Systematic shampooing is of great benefit in stimulating the 
sluggish scalp cells to a proper sense of their responsibility. A 
good soap for this purpose is Packer’s Tar Soap, which has stood 
the test of forty-odd years’ use and is still made according to the 


original formula. 


But even *'Packer's" will not work its natural wonders un- 
aided. Your ten fingers must be called upon to work the lather 
into every part of the scalp. 


This achieves two important results: Jt thoroughly cleanses 
the scalp. It “wakes up” the cells and gives them the vigor neces- 
Sary for supporting healthier hair. 

Systematic care is the price of healthy hair—so don't relax your efforts— 
but observe shampoo time with faithful regularity. And be sure to follow the 
simple directions which come with every cake of Packer's Tar Soap. This way 
lies scalp cleanliness, the recognized basis of lasting hair health. 

Packer's Tar Soap is very easy to obtain. The drug store that does not 
sell it is a rare exception. But perhaps you would like to try a sample. A 
half-cake will be sent you on receipt of 10c. 

Packer's Liquid Tar Soap is recommended to those who may prefer a shampoo 
soap in liquid form. 10c will bring a liberal sample bottle. 

An interesting and helpful Manual is issued by The Packer Manufacturing 
Company, embodying the results of their own ience during the past forty- 


odd years, together with the best of current medical opinion as compiled by a 
New York physician. A copy of this practical treatise, “The Hair and Scalp— 
Modern Care and Treatment,” is sent free on request. You will be glad to own 
a copy. Í 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 86D, 120 West 32ND STREET 


New York City 
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Hatch One-Button 
Union Suit comes in the fin- 
est of combed cotton mate- 
] rials, and in lisle and pure 
mercerized garments, silk 
trimmed. An illustrated 
| catalog describing the com- 
| plete line will be sent free 
on request. 


This garment is featured at 
the best stores everywhere, 
but if you cannot get it easily 
and quickly, send your size 
with remittance to our mill 
at Albany, N. Y.,and you 
will be supplied direct, de- 
livery free, 


Men's Garments : $2.50, $4 and. $5 
Boys' Garments $1.50 and $2.00 
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O divide responsibility 

is to destroy it. Where 
half a dozen men are each 
doing only a part of one 
job, there are times when 
each expects the other to do 
a little more than he actually 
does. Omissions and con- 
fusion inevitably follow. 
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'There is no division of re- 
sponsibility in the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


There is no working at cross 
purposes, no pulling in one 
place and gapping in another. 
Just one perfect, even fit from 
neck to knee or ankle, for the 
one master button, in just the 
right place, does all the work 
thata row of nine or more used 
to do so inefficiently. 


Gone, too, is all the annoy- 
ance oflost buttons or torn 
button holes, for even the best 
of union suits show signs of 
wear and tear after a few trips 
to the laundry. Even if the 
one master button should 
work loose from its sturdy 
moorings, no time need be 
lost in repairs, for there is an 
extra button hole into which 
an ordinary collar button can 


be slipped. 
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was mentally active but physically anemic. 
And he is a poor communicator now. 
Doctor Hodgson had a greater physical 
development, but he was also a man whose 
mental powers were highly organized; and 
he had difficulty in entering, after his 
death, what he called our *wretched at- 
mosphere; although later this became 
easier for him. His friend, George Pelham, 
however, had been a full-bodied, eupeptic 
man and he was a good communicator. 

“There are many curious cases showing 
that when people die their memories of 
conditions during their lifetime are re- 
vived when they again come into contact 
with the physical world. I recall a young 
girl, a medium, who used to try to choke 
herself when she was in a trance. I took 
her to another medium for a sitting, and 
on that occasion the girl remained per- 
fectly normal, but the second medium had 
a choking sensation and I myself coughed 
so violently I thought I should have to 
give up the sitting. I found later that this 
strange condition was supposed to be due 
to the spirit who was communicating—a 
young man who had died of tuberculosis 
and who had felt a horror of his cough. 

“When I asked the control, who told us 
this, if such things continued to trouble 
the spirits for so long a time after death, 
he said, ‘ No; it does not trouble them un- 
less they come back into contact with the 
physical world, thus bringing back the 
memory of these past experiences.' 

“Tt 1s probably similar to what would 
happen if you went back to the house 
where you were a child. The environment 
would bring the recollection of many 
experiences you have forgotten. 


"TT]ERE is another. curious circum- 

stance: I know a medium who, in 
her normal state, cannot take a table- 
spoonful of wine without becoming in- 
toxicated. Under control this medium 
drank a pint of whisky without feeling 
the slightest effect. 

“Another example, which may strike 
you as amusing, is that of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, one of whose controls is an Indian 
girl named Starlight. Mrs. Chenoweth 
dislikes strawberries and in her normal 
state will not touch them. Starlight, how- 
ever, was extremely fond of strawberries. 
So Mr. Chenoweth occasionally brings 
home strawberries for Starlight! In a 
trance condition, under Starlight’s con- 
trol, Mrs. Chenoweth eats the straw- 
berries with evident enjoyment. 

“Taken by themselves, these things of 
course have no evidential value. The same 
results are obtained under hypnosis. 
They are interesting only if you concede 
that the existence of the spirits involved 
has already been rare. by evidence 
which is scientifically admissible. 

“If that has been done, then these cir- 
cumstances may have some value in 
determining the characteristics of the 
spirit—the ‘stream of consciousness’; 
which is the way in which I define per- 
sonality. It is this stream of conscious- 
ness which survives after death, if there 
is such a survival.” 

“You admit,” I said, “that there is no 
single piece of evidence which, taken by 
itself, is proof of the existence of spirits, 
but that we must accumulate a mass of 
these evidential facts. Do you feel that a 
sufficient mass has been accumulated to 
justify your believing?” 
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Waltham Scientific “ Steady Pins” that Mean 
So Much to You in Time-keeping Accuracy 


O the marvels of Waltham 
machinery, to the mechanical 


superiorities of fundamental 
units in the Waltham Watch, we 
are going to add another chapter. 


We are going to prove bv illustrated ex- 
ample that Waltham is the watch that 
placed America first in watchmaking, 
that its mechanism does contain scientific 
superiorities which are the reasons for 
Waltham leadership — 


Tiny units involving years of study, of 
invention that are related to Waltham 
precision, time-keeping and durability. 


A reliable watch demands a perfectly true 
and upright “ train” and “balance.” By 
‘true’ and ‘upright’ we mean, that the 
lower bearing, or jewel, must be abso- 
lutely in line with the corresponding 
upper bearing or jewel — 

Because, if the upper or lower plates are 
not positively located, one to the other, 
the balance or train is forced out of cor- 


rect position, creating excess friction, dis- 
turbing original adjustment, and causing 
erratic performance in time-keeping. 


To locate, positively and permanently, 


each plate upon plate in perfect align- 


ment, Waltham horological genius 
created a scientific “steady pin” (en- 
larged illustration above), which is so 
tapered to enter and leave its aperture 
with extreme ease, yet positively locates 
the plates and jeweled bearings in their 
relation one to the other. 


All other manufacturers use a straight “ steady 
p ' If they make it small enough to enter and 

eave freely its corresponding aperture, the lower 
illustration plainly shows what then happens to 
an important function of your watch. Its wheels 
become out of upright, and your watch an uncer- 
tain timepiece. 


But should the straight ** steady pin” be made to 
fit tight rit in its jewel-bearing location (as 
shown in the lower illustration), the watchmaker 
when repairing your watch would be liable to 
break the balance pivots, which means a further 
readjustment and extra expense to you. 


The Waltham scientific tapered "steady pin” is 
one more reason that your selection of a 
should be a Waltham. : 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch education. 


Sent free upon request. 


Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIMB 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


l Electrical Engineer 
. «Hydroelectric Engineer 


HJ 


COURSE IN 


TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY if you lack 
HANDICAPPED HighSchool 


training. 
You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE This Course, 


which has been 
repared by some of America’s leading pro- 
essors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers all sub- 
jects given in a resident school and meets all 
requirements of a High School training. 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
ully examined and coached. 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY 


Most people idle away fifty hours a week. 
Probably you do. Use only one-fifth of your 
wasted hours for study and you can remove 
your present handicap within two years. You 
will enjoy the lessons and the knowledge 

od wil gain will well repay the time spent 
udy. 


Ri $ K So that you may see for 


yourself how thorough and 

A complete our training is, 
we invite you to take Zen lessons in the fign 
School Course—or any course of specialized 
training in the coupon below—betore decid- 
ing whether you wish to continue. If you 
are not then satisfied, we will refund your 
money in full We absolutely guarantee 
satisfaction, On that basis you owe it' to 
yourself to make the test, 


Check and mail the NOW for full 
particulars and Free Bulletin, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

CORBESPONDEN 


Dept. H -14 Chicago, Illinois 


Explain how I can qualify 
for the position checked. 


. Employment Manager 
ig ool Graduate 

. . Business Manager 

. Elgc. Light & Power Supt. ...Ce 

..- Accountant and Auditor 


^». Telephone Engineer . . Bookkeeper 

... Telegraph Engineer .-Photoplay Writer 
. . Wireless Operator ..Fire ce 

. . . Architeot . .Sani Engineer 
. . Building Contractor . Master Plumber 


21 Civil 


1) Shop Superintendent 
. .Steam Engineer 


m 


Name ,..ceeseseccsocvocvsccsoesooooro weenie 


Addrem... eee eee sevens TT 


...Heating Vent. Engineer 

...Automobile Engineer 

...Automobile Repairman 
. . Airplane Mechanic 


.Draftaman and Designer Com. School Branches 


. .,Foreman's Training Course 


rtified Pub. Accountant 


: 11 General Education Course 


“Yes; after years of careful investiga- 
tion, I have found no other theory, 
acceptable to me, which satisfactorily ex- 
plains a large number of occurrences. The 
spiritistic theory does explain them. I 
cannot issue la them in any other way. 
And the spiritistic theory also explains 
certain obscure phases of other phe- 
nomena, which we are able to account for 
partly, but not wholly, as normal oc- 
currences. 

* For example, the English Society for 
Psychical Research has for years carried 
on experiments in telepathy. Among the 
persons with whom these experiments 
were conducted were two ladies, Miss 


Miles and Miss Ramsden. 


= HEN I investigated the facts, I 
found that certain features of these 
occurrences could not be explained b 
telepathy. In her correspondence wit 
me, Miss Miles happened to mention the 
fact that she always knew when her tele- 
pathic message had reached Miss Rams- 
den, by the raps she heard. She would 
persist in the thought she was trying to 
transmit until she heard these raps. 

“Raps, however, are not produced by 
telepathy! Thought cannot be trans- 
mitted to a material object, such as a 
table, or a chair. So here was another 
phenomenon present, not traceable to 
telepathy. Yet it was associated with the 
telepathy and was directed by an in- 
telligence of some sort. 

“Intervention of spirits might account 
for it. I do not insist that they do. I am 
at sea about it. But it might. In fact, 
certain alleged communications from the 
spirits themselves make this claim. 

“Mrs. Verrall, a well-known English 
medium, who was a teacher of Greek and 
Latin in an English college, died in July, 
1916. She had believed in telepathy be- 
tween the living, but she had believed 
also in spirits, because of the occurrence 
of some incidents which she could not 
explain by thought transference. 

‘In the September following her death, 
she purported to communicate through 
Mrs. Chenoweth, and on this occasion she 
referred briefly to telepathy. The next 
day she brought up the subject again, but 
said she was not yet ready to make 
clear her views about it. The following 
day, she once more referred to it, saying 
that she was not as sure of the passage of 
thought between the minds of the living 
as she had been. She gave a very clear 
message, referring to her work when 
living, and added that she had found that 
more people were involved than she had 
realized. 

“A few days later, and on subsequent 
occasions, she stated plainly the possibility 
of the intervention of spirits in every form 
of telepathy. 

* Another case is that of Frank Pod- 
more, formerly a member of the Eng- 
lish Society. During his lifetime Mr. 
Podmore had always inclined to telepathy 
between the living as an explanation of 
all alleged spiritistic phenomena. After 
his death, purporting to communicate 


through Mrs. Smead, the wife of an 
American clergyman, Mr. Podmore stated 
that telepathy was always a inessa 

carried by spirits and that they could do 
it instantly. Mrs. Smead never had seen 
Mr. Podmore and knew little about him. 
Mr. Myers, another English investigator 
of high standing, also purported to com- 


"municate through Mrs. Chenoweth, after 


his death, declaring that telepathy is 
always a message carried by spirits. This 
seems a possible and satisfactory explana- 
tion of a great many obscure phenomena. 
I have made experiments myself which 
have revealed evidence of spirit inter- 
vention in cases of telepathy.” 

“Why is it that most mediums are 
women?” I asked. 

“If you mean that most persons with 
mediumistic powers are women, that is a 
mistake. An investigation made by the 
English Society showed that, out of one 
hundred persons interrogated, nine men 
and eleven women were mediumistic. I 
was present one time in a group where 
there were two women and nine men. One 
of the women was a trance medium; the 
other was not. During the evening 
neither of the women went into a trance, 
but seven of the men did.” 


OU who have read this interview have 

done so for just one reason! You want 
to knowswhether the fathers and mothers, 
the husbands and wives, the children, the 
loving and beloved friends—all those who 
once made your lives rich and beautiful— 
are still “living” somewhere, still thinking 
of you, and sometimes able to talk with you. 

ow, that you have read Doctor 
Hyslop’s statement, you may say: “But 
he hasn’t proved anything!” 

You must remember he is not trying 
heretogive you proof. Hehimself believes; 
but he says plainly that he cannot give 
you any two or three incidents which con- 
vinced him. His belief is based on many 
hundreds of incidents which, taken to- 
gether, seem to him conclusive. These 
hundreds, even thousands, of incidents 
are recorded in volumes of elaborate 
reports. Most of the men who have 
gathered this evidence feel that it does 
constitute proof. 

All that Doctor Hyslop could do here 
was to tell you how the scientists go to 
work and how you can judge your own 
experiences and those of others. If you 
experiment with a ouija board, or table 
tipping, or if you do consult a medium, 
even against Doctor Hyslop’s advice, 
first study the above article carefully. In 
reading books on this subject, choose the 
ones written by scientific men. You are 
told here how to weigh anything that 
seems to be evidence. Use that informa- 
tion and your own sense and judgment. 
You may perhaps uncover things that 
seem important. But plain esedulity will 
get gn nowhere—except perhaps into 
trouble. The way you can help in the 
solution of this great question is to follow 
scientific methods of experimenting as 
explained above, and to coóperate with 
the scientists themselves. 


"WHAT People Want When They Come to Buy a Home” is the subject of 
an article next month by a man who has had fifty years of experience as a 
builder. Interesting observations on human natureare packed in with infor- 
mation of great value to all of us—whether we own or rent our own home, 
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Judge a Truck & < 
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roven Performance ,-= 

‘ j l Ju 
Every truck looks good.on the sales floor. But stop and /¢ mM 
ask yourself, how will it stand up under the constant ham- ier gin oe 


mering of day to day service? What about its promised 
low upkeep cost after 10,000 miles of actual use? 


Oldsmobile Economy Trucks have proven permanence many 
times. The truck pictured above has covered 34,000 miles 
over rocky, steep, mountainous roads running as a daily 


chassis with dash and wind- 
shield (no seat) at $1250; 
chassis with steel cab, $1295; 
complete with express body, 
$1350—F.. O. B., Lansing, 
Mich. Time payments if 


P ad ieee, CS 


stage between Salt Lake City and Park City, Utah. Zt has dani 

never missed a day. When you choose your truck, consider i 

this truck stamina. bs 

Features such as these indicate quality throughout: Powerful \ 
valve-in-head motor, internal gear drive, deep channel ig eas acai 


section frame, 35" x 5" pneumatic cord tires, and complete 
‘electrical equipment. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS LANSING, MICH. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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PLAYING A BRUNSWICK RECORD 


The Amplifier 


How to judge a phonograph 


Follow this way of Brunswick owners 


Before you buy a phonograph, we sug- 
gest hearing several. It will be to your 
advantage to make tone tests for yourself. 

Please do not think that this is difficult 
or that it takes a musically trained ear. 

In over 300,000 homes music-lovers en- 


joy The Brunswick because they have 
followed the above advice. Critical people 
have chosen Brunswicks because they 
have come to appreciate the betterments 
afforded by the Brunswick Method of 
Reproduction. 


A Brunswick creation 


We introduced the Ultona and it created a 
sensation, for up to its coming no phonogruph 
could play all records properly. 


The Ultona was the only all-record repro- 
ducer which, at the turn of a hand, would present 
to euch m ake of record the proper 
diaphragn. and the proper needle. 


Then came as a second adl- 
vancement the Brunswick Tone 
Amplifier, : After a long study of 
acoustic principles of phono- 

aphie reproduction we departed 
rom the old-time idea of a cast 
metal throat, We moulded rure 
woods into an all-wood projection 
chamber and thus gave tonal 
vibrations that freedom of action 
whieh ended harsh and strident 
notes, 


Now Brunswick records 


We bring now’ us a further 
contribution to the phonographic 
art, our own make records, 
We include all the fine standards 


of today, yet add what we consider a vast improve- 
ment. And this we know will be the verdict of the 
public, 

Each Brunswick’ Record is interpreted by a 
noted director or an accomplished artist tech- 
nically trained in the art of re- 
cording. Thus we unite the talent 
of the artist with the genius of 
the composer, * Thus we bring an 
:ulditional element into record mak- 
ing. 

We want you to judge Bruns- 
wick Records by those same severe 
tests with which people have 
judged Brunswick Phonographs, 
And that is by comparison, 


Remember Brunswick Records 
will play on any phonograph with 
steel or fibre needle, 

A Brunswick dealer will be 
glul to play The Brunswick for 
you, with Brunswick Records and 
with others, 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United 
States, Mexico and Canada, 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 
Sales Company, 819 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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All Around the House 


VERY room needs the brightening touch of 
E Johnson's Prepared Wax. It will rejuvenate 
your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum— 
preserve the original finish—and give your home 
that bright, well-groomed appearance. 


JOHNSON'S 


Pasfe - Liquid -Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson's Prepared Wax imparts an artistic, 
lustrous polis’ of' great beauty and durability. 
It forms a thin, protecting coat over the finish, 
similar to the service rendered by a piece of 
plate glass over a desk, table or dresser-top. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax is the ideal furniture 
polish. It does not show finger-prints — dust 
and lint cannot adhere toit. Takes the drudgery 
out of dusting. Prevents checking and cracking. 
Johnson's Prepared Wax has a form for every use: 
PASTE — The perfect floor finish — wood, 
linoleum or tile. 
LIQUID — Furniture, woodwork, leather 
goods and automobiles. 
POWDERED—For perfect dancing 
floors. 
Ask for "JOHNSON'S"— 
don't accept a substitute. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON: 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
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© BELISKS of the ancient 
orient were sacred to the 
sun-god. 


It was to a Babylonian 
obelisk that Berosus, court 
astronomer and high priest, 
owed his inspiration for the 
first perfected Sun-Dial. King 
Belshazzar received it on the 
very eve of Babylon's fall. 


The people eyed it with 
superstitious awe, Surely, the 
shadow marking the hour was 


the moving finger of the sun- 
god himself | 
* kox 


After twenty-five centuries, 
Sun-Dials are still used by 
civilized nations. 


But the world's growing 
appreciation of /he value of 
Time gradually brought more 
dependable time-meters — 
forerunners of today’s mare 
velous instruments of beauty 
and precision— 


Olgin Latches 
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How’s Your Climate? Have You 


Got It With You? 


(Continued from page 27) 


fit pops out of sight like a baseball down a 
chimney. Here is the sun; here is the 
, warmth; pop goes the sun; gone is the sun; 
gone is the warmth. 

If I were writing an advertisement I 
would say, “It then becomes deliciousl 
cool." As I am not specializing in mi 
vertising literature at the present moment, 
I will merely say that the man who can 
invent a suit of underwear that is sleeve- 
less and legless gauze by day, and that can 
be transformed, by pressing a button, into 
full-length, ankle-clasping, all-wool, medi- 
um weight at sunset, can make a fortune 
out here. What is needed is 'a quarter 
size, auxiliary sun that will float around at 

“night and take some of the chill off. 
There is a night now and then that is cool 
enough not only to break the monotony, 
but to shatter it. 


"THE monotony of the eternal sunshine 
is also broken, now and then, by 
beneficent rain. Rain, in this land of 
oranges, is worth a cent per rain drop, and 
it is always welcome. The only drawback 
is that it insists on raining about eight 
million dollars’ worth in ten minutes, 
when it begins. 

When rain comes it is apt to adopt the 
businesslike attitude of a hose with the 
nozzle off, its motto being: “The greatest 
amount of water in a given spot in the 
shortest period of time." "The result is 
about the same as if someone had turned 
the bathtub upside down suddenly. 

When a man has been out in one of 
these hearty California winter rains for 
ten minutes without an umbrella he begins 
to understand why the Pacific Ocean is the 
largest piece of moisture on record. But he 
wonders what the sailors are sailing their 
ships on while the ocean is being used for 
raining purposes. 

have come to the conclusion, however, 
that when the southern California winter 
climate is not engaged in breaking its 
monotony it is as near perfection as any- 
thing can be. I have spellsof climatic beati- 
tude, out here, when it does not seem as if I 
could still be on the same earth where the 
coal bin is the gnawing care of millions of 
eople and where the snow shovel and the 
Piz red mitt go hand in hand, and lead 
Father, the next day, to feel tenderly of 
the small of his back and wonder if, per- 
haps, some of the soreness there isn’t 
kidney trouble, after all. 

When I am feeling that way, with the 
warm January sun shining, and the huge 
rose bushes hidden by blooms, and the air 
sweet with the odor of orange blossoms, 
and my rent paid a month ahead, it would 
not surprise me to meet, suddenly, some- 
one I knew was dead, and who had been 
dead a long while, and have him come up 
to me and say: “Well, how do you like 
Heaven? How does the climate suit you?” 

And if it was in fact Heaven, it would 
not surprise me to have someone come up 
to me and say, “Gosh! I wish I was out of 
here! This climate is just about driving me 


crazy! Nothing but bake, bake, bake all 
day, and freeze, freeze, freeze all night! 
I wish to goodness I hadn't come here. 
Ls going somewhere else, the first chance 

et." 

he trouble with that old fellow would 
not be Heaven's climate but his own 
climate. The trouble with him would be 
that he had brought his own climate with 
him, and was getting misery out of it and 
blaming the whole busnes on the place 
he had come to. 


"THE plain, solid, absolute truth is that, 
wherever a man may be, the climate of 
that place is only about one tenth of the 
climate he is living in. The other nine 
tenths are the climate he has brought 
with him. 

I know a woman and a man who have 
lived together a great many years, being 
married, and when the woman gets up on 
a cold, frosty morning, with the furnace 
down to its last gasp, and the house like 
the inside of a cold storage plant, she 
utters a little cry of joy and says, “Oh! 
what a beautiful morning, so crisp and 
lovely and cool!” 

The man opens his eyes and sticks one 
toe out from under the bedclothes and 
utters a low moan‘of misery. 

“Cold again!” he groans. “Shut that 
window, can’t you? It seems to me this 
infernal climate gets worse and worse the 
longer it lasts.” 

hen he draws in his toe and pulls the 
bedcovers up around his neck and growls 
a low, heart-broken groan and almost sobs 
into his p.'low, the climate is so mean and 
peevish and unjust. Three quarters of an 
hour later he gets out of bed, complaining 
bitterly in a low voice, and dresses, and 
goes grumbling down-stairs. 

** 'll tell you one thing,” he says to his 
wife, “this is the last winter you'll keep 
me in this climate. I’m done! I’m through! 
I've had enough of it. . .. What's the mat- 
ter with the coffee this morning, anyway? 
It tastes like tar. You know as well as I 
do that if there's one thing I can’t stand 
it’s coffee that tastes like—" 

About the middle of the next August he 
opens his eyes on the couch where he has 
been sleeping, and stares up at the ceiling 
gloomily, and groans, because he is so hot. 
He swats at a fly that is buzzing around 
his head, and swears at it, and slides his 
feet to the floor, where a mess of Sunday 
papers is lying. For a minute or two he 


sits there with his head in his hands, | : 


thinking how hot he is, and how hot the 
room is, and how hot the whole blamed 
world is, and then he gets onto his feet and 
goes out onto the front porch, where his 
wife is sitting in the shade of the honey- 
suckle and enjoying herself, and tells her 
there is one thing sure—this is the last 
summer she can get Aim to spend in this 
infernal climate. 

“Don’t you think that if you went up 
and got in the tub for a few minutes and 
then put on something dry and cool you 


Endur elu 


and Beauty 


qu longer any piece of 


Krementz Jewelry is worn, 


the more 
worthiness. 


it shows 
It wears, wears, 


its own 


wears and gives long satisfac- 
tion. Krementz Jewelry is 
generous in quality, endurance 
and beautiful finish. 

The name *Krementz" is die- 
stamped on the back of every 


piece. 
protects you. 


It is the guarantee that 


It is the seal of 


integrity that guards your con- 
fidence and a genuine agree- 
ment to satisfy you in every 


way. It says: 


“If this article proves unsatis- 


factory at any, 


oe 
or we wil 


time for any 
rementz dealer 


replace it free.” 
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3 studs $2.00 


Studs and vest 
buttons fitted 
with bodkin- 
clutch back 


302 K E $2.50 pair 


119 K C $2.50 pair 


681 K E $2.50 pair 
Mother of Pearl 


Correct evening jewelry set, platinum 
plate rims, half pearl center 
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704K P 4 vest 
buttons $3.50 


Goes in like a 
needle, holds 
like an anchor. 
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THE BALDWIN PIANO 
THE ELLINGTON PIANO 


Gre Manualo 


The piayer-piano that is all but human 


THE HAMILTON PIANO 
THE HOWARD PIANO 


Baldwin products are not made down to a 
price, but up to a standard. Nothing less 
than evident superiority in every detail 
is satisfactory to the Baldwin organization. 


Wherever you live you can hear and try any 
Baldwin-made instrument without obligation. 
Write to nearest address for catalogs and other 
descriptive matter. 


The Baldwin Piano Company 
Dept. S4 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 


Quickest, Easiest, Safest Way 
to Keep Your Car Shining 


Just moisten a cloth with Waxit. Rub lightly. You can go 


ee m 9 


Users Say “Has No Equal” 
For Autos—For Furniture 
(NAMES ON APPLICATION) 

*"Nothing else compared with Waxit.'' F.E.K.-—Illinois. 
TI T are washed and polished with 'Waxit' only.'* 


entucky. A 
*"Retter than anything I have ever used.'' M.W.—Ohio. 


A t 
**Used on both furniture and agtomobiles with wonder- 


^ : ful results. 1 , Massachusetts 
over the whole car in n few minutes. Grease, dirt, water, “Indispensable in keeping my Henry Ford bright and 
a : i i a emiling.'' C. E. M.—Indiana. 
spots and streaks disappear Fre megio; and a mirror polish ME cx cain PME tire mi wonderful oo 
appears. Waxit benefits the finish. Prevents checking. sults.” C. E. T.—New Yc 


en e — — — c— e coa can -— em c umm Dom 
Waxit Mig. Co., 1670 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis 


Gives a dry, durable open that doesn't catch dust. 
i H 

Goes a f Kindly send me sample bottle of Waxit, for which 
H 
H 
a 


Housewives use it on their pianos and finest furniture. 
Owners of high priced cars insist on it use. 


long way and is economical. I am enclosing ten cents. My dealer's name is: 


Use coupon—get sample 


———"——À— 


Ask your dealer for Waxit—if he can't supply you send H Name... eeeeeeseeeeeo eren nne nie nnne tnr ; 
coupon for full sized trial package. EO E OE A EIE IOS 
WAXIT MFG. CO., 1670 Plymouth Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 4 City... 


State. s... š J 
ee es ee ee ee ee ee Se emm eel Nem CU 


would feel better, dear?” his wife asks. 

* Better!" he growls. “Pd like to know 
what could make a man feel better in this 
crazy man's climate! Nothing; that's 
what." 

Or, some morning, he gets up and hears 
the rain beating against the windows—an 
autumn rain, or a spring rain. 

"Rain!" he groans. "Rain! It never 
does anything in this miserable climate 
but rain. Cold, damp, disgusting, sloppy 
rainy weather nine days out of ten! 
don't wonder a man gets sick of it, and 
blue, and depressed. Nothing but rain 
from one end of the year to the other, and 
wind, and drizzle and—" 

The tables that show the rainfall, by 
days and in inches, don't show anything 
of that sort. They show that, in that 
section of the country, it rains just about 
as often as it ought, and no more in 
quantity than is necessary to keep things 
growing; but that does not make an 
difference to this man. The trouble wit 
him is that he is his own climate; and it is 
a mighty mean and disagreeable climate, 
just as his wife's personal climate happens 
to be a pleasant, agreeable one. 

And everybody is like that; no matter 
where anyone goes, or what the climate 
of the place may be, the person's own 
Setichal- transportable, ready-made cli- 
mate is nine tenths of the climate he or 
she enjoys or doesn’t enjoy. 


fhaldwin 


HERE is an old fellow out here in 

southern California named Phineas K. 
Duckett, or something like that, and he 
came from Massachusetts, up where the 
cold is dampest and chilliest, and after 
that he lived: in Missouri, the part where 
the heat was the hottest and most annoy- 
ing, and then he went to Montana for a 
while, and then to Texas, and then to 
Saskatchewan, and then to Mexico, and 
then to Labrador, and then to Central 
America, and then he went up to the 
northern part of Alaska, and when I saw 
him the other day he was in southern 
California, and he was stumping along, as 
mad as a hatter, on Bedillo Street, near 
the National Bank, and his niece Petunia 
was just behind him. 

* Nice warm day," I said. 

“Warm!” old Phineas snapped. “And 
they call this a climate! Warm? So hot it 
dries you up like a herring. Dumb lucky 
if l ain’t sunstruck. Wish I hadn't ever 
come to this dadwhacked ornery climate. 
Wish I was back in—in—" 

He had to stop to think where he 
wished he was back in. 

“Wish I was back in Alaska," he said 
finally, when he got through sputtering. 

"Why, Uncle!" said Petunia, “you 
know you didn't like Alaska when you 
were there. You wrote that it was the 
meanest climate on the face of the earth. 
Snow, and ice, and—" 

*"Twa'n't hot!" he snapped. “’Twa’n’t 
hot as tunket; that’s one thing!" 

“Tt will be cooler as soon as the sun 
sets,” I ventured. 

“Cool!” the old fellow barked. “Yes! 
so dod-gasted cool a man like to freezes to 
death. Freeze a man stiff as a herring! 
Dumb lucky I ain’t froze to death. Wish 
I hadn't ever come to this—” 

“You said that, Uncle," Petunia re- 
minded him. 

“Wish I was back in—in—” he sput- 
tered. 
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*"lexas, Uncle?" suggested Petunia. 
** You know you wrote that Texas was the 
meanest climate—” 
“You hold your tongue!” the old fellow 
ordered. “Wish I was back in—” 
“Mexico? You know, Uncle, you wrote 
that Mexico was the meanest cli—” 
Well, whenever the poor old fellow got 
ready to mention a state or a country he 
wished he was back in, Petunia headed 
him off and reminded him that when he 
had been there he had written that it was 
the meanest climate he had ever been in. i 
It was pitiful. He had been in so many A 
pus of the continent, and he had been so 
ree in saying how mean he thought they | . 
all were as to climate that Petunia had f 
him in a corner. He gave it up and 
stumped around onto Citrus Avenue, 
snorema like a dog that has sniffed at the 
x. 
Pe don't seem to like the climate," 1 
said to Petunia. 
* What climate?" Petunia asked. 


EM this California climate," I an- JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 
OF THE HIGHEST STANDARD 


“Oh, my goodness!" Petunia laughed. 
“You don't know Uncle Phineas. He's 
always this way. He don't notice, half the 
time, what kind of climate he is in. He 
carries his climate around with him. Of 
course, if I thought he was really de- 
nouncing this beautiful California climate 
when he m laina oci I would Nm real 
angry wit ncie ineas, but now UPERI MAL 
him well enough to know the climate he is S OR SERVICE BY 
so an about is the Uncle Phineas 
climate. 

She laughed an indulgent little laugh . 
and Aut mn port office, ine I pent 
around onto Citrus Avenue and ran.plump IFTH 3/1 
to pee Phineas again. a i F AVENUE & STREET 

“She gets on my nerves,” he said. 
“Tween you and me, I don't know some- N EW YORK 
times if Petunia's got real good wits. She 
was just the same back in Massachusetts, 
and dun in Missouri, and up in Montana. 
Always—” 

“Always what?” 


“Always enjoyin’ the climate,” he 
scolded. ‘‘’Tain’t sensible. Why, land 
sakes! if Petunia had been with Noah on 
the Ark, I'll warrant she would have set 
up on deck forty days and forty nights 


with E umbrella over her and her feet in K H d. A H 

a puddle o’ water, chipperin’ out: ‘Oh, Tr V Tr am 

ware it a lovel shower) O e J ay @ 
A sniffed disgustedly. à Lo li d S k 

in't no sense to it!" he declared. - TW 7 

“What does she know about climate? ng e OC 

She don't know there is any, blame take . 

it! She totes her climate around with her, | Iron Clad No. 398 with its permanent lustre finish and extra 

hither and yon, and just sits and enjoys it foot reinforcement is the economical sock for daily wear. 


and grins like a chessy cat." Handsome—it pleases men who are most careful of their — * 
appearance. : 


` Durable—the heel and toe have four plies of the strongest 
Sone kir "nd ands went itis d wear-resisting yarn that can be made The whole sole and 
S d ; ? & his high splice of heel have three plies of special process rein- 
climate with him, to growl about the heat | forcement. 
and the cold and the rain and the dust; 
and Petunia met him, bringing her climate 
with her, and continued, I suppose, to 
praise the warmth and the coolness and 


Price—75 cents per pair (east of the Rockies) speaks for 
itself in these days of high costs. 


Iron Clad No. 398 comes in black, dark gray. white, palm 
bench. navy, cordovan brown. lí there is no Iron Clad 


the refreshing showers and the prolific dealer nearby, order direct {rom us, stating color and size 
e. * . (sizes 9 to 1155). 

soil; and each thought Ais climate or her 

climate was the California climate. But I Cooper, Wells & Co. 

know better. I know what the real Cali- | 204 Vine St. St. Joseph, Mich. 


fornia climate is. It is a beautiful climate 
by day, when the sun is beaming brightly 
and everything is lovely and warm; but it 
is too cool in the morning—much too cool 
—or too hot, or too wet, or too dry. 

I know it. I am sure of it. Because F 
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A scene on the McGregor Private Golf Course 


themselves. 


balls that bear the name of 


"MACGR 


As indicated. by the scene above— photographed on our own 
private golf course—the men who work in our shops play golf 
Each and every one of them play regularly—and 
the results are unfailingly reflected in all golf clubs and golf 


Practical golfers—not theorists—have always made MACGREGOR 
clubs; and for more than twenty-two years this name has stood for an institution 
whose products have ever represented all that quality can mean. Great 
care in the making— because of intense interest in the work—has been behind 


MACGREGOR clubs, and the same is true of the MACGREGOR ball. 


Ask your Pro or Dealer for MACGREGOR clubs and balls. Just 
try them yourself and see what 22 years of experience ha ve produced. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Dept. 11 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Established 1829 


Write us direct 
for free 
catalog 


Sherwin Cody’s 


open to all. 


A simple method hus been Invented by which you 
can acquire a command of the English language 
from the ground up. Sherwin Cody, perhaps the 
best known teacher of practical English, after 
twenty years of research and study, has perfected 
an invention which places the ability to talk and 
write with correctness and force within reach 
of every one with ordinary intelligence. Sherwin 
Cody was amazed to discover that the average 
person in school or in business is only 61¢ emcien 
in the vital points of English grammar. That 


1918, Mr. 


Jody was granted a 
on his unique vice, and now he 
laces it at your disposs It overcomes the 
y weak point in instruction-by-mail 
It actually takes the place of an instruc- 
tor at your clbow. It assigns you 
NN lessons in Letter Writing, Spelling 
O, Punctuation, Grammar, Reading 
and Conversation, corrects thom 
of for you, and anticipates your 
"t 
questions, t even grades 
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You are sized up every day by the way you speak and write. 
way you use them, how you spell them, your punctuation, your grammar — all of 
these tell your story more plainly than anything else you do. i 
An unusual command of language enables you to present your ideas, 
in speech or on paper, clearly, forcefully, 


Sherwin Cody School of Englis 


NO.38.B. 
BRASS BACK 
IVORY FACE 
DRIVER. 


i 21 Gives You A Wonderful 
GA a Command of Language 
Wi 6.3 


“1007 
Method” Improves Your English at Once 


Self - Correcting 


The words you use, the 


And it is a story 


convincingly. 

because the methods of teaching English in school 
left you only a hazy idea of the subject—they did 
not stick in your mind. But Sherwin Cody's new 
invention upsets all old standards of teaching 
English. His students secured more improve- 
ment in five weeks than had previously been 
obtained by other pupils in two years. 
Only 15 minutes a day of spare time with **'100 

Self-Correcting Method" will, within a very 
short time, give you an easy command of lan- 


guage 


EA “100% Self-Correcting Method” 


r paper and ass ntage till 
ach the 100) Mr. Cody has written a 
let explaining his new course in detail. 


igns you your class perce 
mark 


If you feel 


your lack of Language 


ent by return 
rwin Cody's new invention makes 
un ay to gain in 15 minutes of your daily 
ail this coupon AT ONCE. 


command 
spare time 


93 News Bldg., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


always do feel a little cross and irritable 
in the morning, just after I get out of bed. 
That’s my own personal climate—the one 
I had back in Flushing, and the one J 
brought with me. My climate is a sort of 
sore spot near the pit of my stomach; but 
it improves after I have had breakfast. 
I carry it around with me wherever I go. 

My climate is quite salubrious after 
breakfast on days when I have not eaten 
an eight-course banquet the night before, 
but it is apt to be gloomy in the mornin 
before I have had my coffee; being, as Í 
said before, either too cold, or too hot, or 
too dry, or too wet. 

So as for the truth regarding the climate 
of this part of California, I can say, after 
spending a winter here, that it is quite 
salubrious after breakfast on days when I 
have not eaten an eight-course banquet 
the night before, but that it is apt to be 
unpleasant, to a greater or less extent, be- 
fore I have had my coffee in the morning. 
And the climate of Flushing is like that. 
And the climate of Montana is like that. 
And the climate of Paris was like that 
when I was there. Wherever I go the 
climate is like that because that's how my 
climate is. How's yours? 


“THE House of a Million Questions" 
is the title of an article next month 
dealing with the myriads of amazing 
inquiries made each year at the in- 
formation bureau of the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York City—the 
busiest railway terminal in the world. 
This narrative is rich in fun and in 
illuminating information for all of us. 


" Nobody Else's 
Home Seems Just 
Right” 


(Continued from page 59) 


to the house. So’s the oil can. But you 
wait, Jimmie. You’re tired.” 

" B'lieve I am. But Ill fix it "fore I go 
back," promised Jim's father. 

Almost before he knew it, the man 
found himself in a roomy chintz-covered 
chair on a well-scrubbed porch, vine- 
shaded, his feet in a pair of commodious 
slippers cast away by the accommodating 
Thaddeus, his thirst quenched from a 
pitcher of fresh buttermilk in which little 
globules of yellow fat danced temptingly, 
his nipping hunger calmed by a piled-up 
blue-bordered plate of caraway cookies. 

“I call this some like!’ he ventured 
comfortably. 

“You c’n take off your coat. You'll be 
cooler," suggested the woman maternally. 

And Jim's father did, sighing restfully; 
but as he flung the coat carelessly across 
the porch rail a cheerful **tchick" held 


| his attention. He slipped his hand into 


his pocket. 

“I vum?!” he declared; “if here ain't my 
spec's. Safe in th' case, too! I knew, all 
time, I put 'em som'er's—but I couldn't 
think where. I 'member now, I had "em 
out'n my shop in the ol' barn where I was 
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tinkerin' a bit, an' jes’ drapped 'em in 
this coat pocket. It was hanging on a 
nail there. 

He slid the glasses back into the coat 
pocket, touching, as he did so, a paper in 
a long envelope. He took it in his hands, 
turned it over absently. Then he smiled 
shrewdly, and stuck it back in his pocket. 
Then his glance caught the dried yellow 
splotch on his shtrt sleeve. 

“I forgot," he , apologized worriedly. 
“T ought’n to ’a’ took that coat off. 
asia wanted me to keep this shirt clean, 

ut—" 

Then he told Cornie’s mother about the 
broken pullet egg. 

* Pshaw laughed the lady; “what’s a 
little egg stain! Let me find a wet rag. 
I cn take it outn Jess no time.” She 
bustled indoors. “There!” presently; 

* now rest your arm along this sunn spot 
on the porch rail. Your sleeve'll dry in 
"bout a jiffy. You’ ll forget as you ever 
broke a pullet egg.’ 

“You do know how to make a bod 
comfortable, Emmie,” appreciated Jim's 
father. 

For a little space of time, while his 
hostess bustled indoors and back, he sat 
"E quiet, very comfortable. 

Emmie?" he speculated, presently. 

Sharply it was being pressed in upon 
him that Emmie, little Emmie, did not 
have things fixed up about the place the 
way she deserved to have them fixed. 

“Emmie,” he protested again, “that 
hired man o' yourn, that Peter Pense, 
ain't giving you a fair deal. That hay 
ain't mowed clean, an' the corners left so. 
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“But Peter'd come cheaper'n anybody 
else." 

“Cheaper?” 

“Cheaper!” affirmed the woman with 

uick emphasis. “I know, folks thought 
1 had money; and I did have—when 
Cornie's father died." The pink in the 
faded cheeks deepened paintully. “We 
got along all right, on the interest, till 
—till I had to send Cornie to school. I 
begun to use the principal—just a little, 
at first. Then more. And, bimeby, 
there wa'n't much—of any—left. I never 
told Cornie. I wanted her to finish 
college.” 
E A a sigh, ne the slag Ea of a 

utterfly’s wing, slid past her lips E H Sh ld Fl Fl 

"I Mant to tell heater ii. I very ome Ou ya a 
wa'n't afraid. I knew she'd pay it back, 
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tendin’ t’ stay. But—but I—couldn't!" 


OL? JIM cleared his throat huskily. 

But his companion picked up her 

words quickly, whimsically covering the 

little break in her voice. "Jac S 
T—————————————————————— 


“So I ran away, and came home!— 
reckon Joe’n’ Cornie’ll never forgive ct 
an' bought up th' lease! Thaddeus asked 
twicet what he ought, come to think't 
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over, an’ hired Peter to manage th’ place! 
Because Peter'd come cheap." 

* Because—Peter'd—come—ch ea p ,'* 
echoed the man dully. Behind a blank 
exterior outraged thought fumed furi- 
ously. 

“ An’ because all this took money, so 
much money," hurried Emeline aite, 
“I put on a mortgage. Old Judge Morrow 
holds it! Oh, I knew he-was miserly, close 
as th' bark on a hickory tree; but if I 
could keep up the payments, an' int'rest, 
what did it matter? But—but I haven't. 
And I—I can't. I know it now, when it's 
too late." She threw out her hands in a 
sure little gesture of ultimatum, a dear 
little gesture—how well Jimmie Kuyken- 
dahl remembered it! “So that’s why the 
hay goes ragged, and the jimson-weed 
grows; that’s why I hired Peter—because 
he’d come cheap!” She turned toward her 
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companion, smiling—a sort of little re- 
actionary grin, a wholly mischievous 
grin. “There!” she exulted, “that’s all! 
Except that I needed a safety-valve. 
Ive never told a soul before—and, 
Jimmie, p had to be it. Poor Jimmie!” 

"It" How often had Jimmie been it 
in those long gone days! 

“But I shouldn't, I really shouldn't," 
smiled the brown eyes gayly, "have 
dumped all my woes on you. It's per- 
fectly horrid of me, I know. I shouldn't 
have done it, not even to get a good 
night's sleep," whimsically. “And, after 
all, it isn't so awful, is it? I can always 
go back to Cornie's; or I can go to the— 
the poor farm!” 

“Emmie!” gasped the man, shocked 
protest in his voice. 

“Well, I can, can’t I? I don’t know but 
’twould be a sort of—relief. I wouldn't 
have to think about the kitchen roof—it 
leaks like a sieve." 

“PI com'n' fix it," 
father. 

"Or the fup thue won't work," 
particularize Cornie's mother. 

I ll have a new pump—out from the 
store,” promised the man. 

“Or the catch on the back pant 
window; it lets in the cat every night,” 
continued the woman. 

Prob’ly all it needs is a screw.” 

“Or Peter putterin' about the place—” 

He ought t' be kicked int’ Kingdom 
Come! The do-less lummox 


hurried Jim’s 


IM’S father and Cornie’s mother sud- 

denly stopped and stared at each other, 
blankly. Then into the fine old eyes of 
James Kuykendahl, Senior, blazed a light 
of wildest exultation. His pulses pound- 
ed, boyishly. A protecting tenderness 
choked at his throat. Impulsively, 
reverently, he leaned forward and Galle 
touched the clasped fingers of his old 
playmate. 

"Suppose we do, Emmie,” he said 
solemnly. “Suppose we—" 

Ihe woman's eyes fluttered and fell: 
her soft cheeks rose-flamed. There was no 
mistaking “Jimmies” meaning. 

"We've known each other—always,” 
coaxed the man, anxiously. “It ain’t 
as though we hadn't. And—and—I 
could fix things up for you fine." He 
glanced eagerly around. ` 

“I know you could, Jimmie; I know 
you could," acknowledged the woman 
appreciatively. “But—” There were, 
evidently, objections. 
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“I could take care o' th’ cow,” urged 
Jim’s father, “an’ keep up th’ hay, an'—" 

The woman looked up, through a mist 
of sudden tears. “Oh, Jimmie, james 
hush,” she pleaded. “It can’t be! Oh, 
don't you see? I couldn't let you!” 

The man stared. 

“Tt wouldn’t be right! It wouldn’t be 
fair—to you. Oh, my dear,” she almost 
sobbed; ‘‘you have forgotten, Jimmie. 
You have forgotten—the mortgage!” 

Without a word the man turned away 
and took his coat from the porch railing. 
Was he going—like that? Emeline Waite’s 
hand went up to her throat; her heart, 
though middle-aged, quickened its beats. 
Jimmie had been such a dear—always! 
And now she had hurt him, irreparably! 
And it was, really, all her fault, because— 
But Jimmie Kuykendahl had fumbled 
through his pockets.and flung his coat to 
the floor. In his hand was an envelope. 

“Read that,” he said. 

And Emeline Waite read. 

“I don't quite understand," she fal- 
tered at length. 

“Its an offer," explained the man. 

* An offer—" Bewilderedly the brown 
eyes went over the letter. 


OL» JIM hitched his chair nearer, a cal- 
loused forefinger pointing. “It’s fifteen 
thousand, ain’t it, an’ it’s mine if I want 
it. I ain’t wanted it a-fore, but now I 
reckon I do—we do," he amended. “It’ll 
pay off that little mortgage of your'n, 
won't it? An’ have some to spare." 
LAN woman's startled eyes stared into 
is. 
"But I thought you turned over yo' 
money to Jim, Junior. Where did you 
et this? It's signed Elbert Abernathy: 
What's he doin’ with money of yours?" 
'The old man didn't answer at once. 
* Remember Elbert?" he asked instead. 
“I remember," she said, “the orphan 
boy you took an’ schooled, an’ made into 
the best lawyer in Tinkerton. Oh, it was 
mighty fine, Jim. An’ now he’s payin’ 
you back, ain’t he? Bread cast on the 
waters— Have you told Jim, Junior? 
He an’ Cora’ll be so pleased—" 
“Pleased?” said the old man trench- 
antly. “They ain’t goin’ to git hold of 
this, not a bit of it. Jim, Junior’s, a man. 
He's got a start, an' he's climbin'. He's 
ot it in him to go t' th’ top—if he don't 
fis to go on crutches! That thing"—he 
pointed to the legal offer of $15,000— 
* would be nuthin' more, nuthin' less, jes' 
—crutches. An’ a man's got t’ stan’ on 
his own two legs—else he ain't half a man. 
I'd tear that piece o' paper up a-fore I'd 
give it t’ son; I’ve had a mind to, time an’ 
again." ‘ 
“Tear it up" gasped Emeline Waite. 
“Tear it up! NU cuis Jimmie!" 
“Oh, I ain't goin’ to—now,” amended 
her old-time playmate, somewhat sheep- 
ishly. Then, “But it ain't been nothin’ to 
me but jes' a piece o' paper! Jes' a—piece 
—o’ foolish—paper! I got it last week." 
* But how does it happen that Elbert is 
sendin’ you an offer from this land 
company for fifteen thousand dollars, 
Jimmy? Didn't you sell your farm? Didn't 
you turn the money over to Jim, Junior?" 
The shrewd old eyes twinkled. 
“Emmie,” he said, “one of the wisest 
sayin's ever invented is this: ‘Don’t put 
all soul eggs in one basket.’ You remem- 
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King named Lear that turned over his 
kingdom to his children? Well, you know 
what happened to him, don't you? That 
was a long time ago it happened—but 
folks don't change. I don't mean to say 
that Jim, Junior, wouldn't look out for 
his pa; but young folks forget sometimes; 
they git tired of old folks hangin’ ’round. 
You can't blame 'em—old folks are a sort 
of nuisance—spill egg yolk on their 
sleeves an’ all. Anyway, when I sold 
my farm—thirty thousand it fetched—I 
thought of this old King Lear. I handed 
over twenty thousand to Jim—he thought 
that was what the farm fetched—then I 
just slid ten thousand into my left-hand 
ritches pocket. 

“Then,” he:continued, “one day I 
went down to see Elbert Abernathy. 
‘Elbert,’ I says, ‘invest this, old man; 
an' don't say nothin' about it. That's my 
rainy-day check. Well, Elbert he thought 
he saw a good chance in some land down 
South. }You know Elbert's a sensible boy, 
safe and sane. It surely wouldn't go 
down, he said. It might go up. It was 
safe anyhow. So he invested it in land. 
'That land went up. Last week come this 
offer. When I go back I’m goin’ to tell 
Elbert to take it up. Then me an' you, 
Emmie, we'll pay off this mortgage—an' 
we'll have a neat little sum to put away, 
all for ourselves." 

Emeline Waite leaned back in her 
rocker, her eyes like lighted lamps. If 
Jimmie was bound to make use of the 
money in only one way, why— 


It WAS some time later when Jim’s 
father suggested: “If you'll get me th’ 
hammer, Emmie, I'll coggle up that gate 
right now. No use t' leave it go any 
longer." 

“PIL bring th’ oil can along, too, 
Jimmie. I c’n oil,’ averred the woman. 

The speech of these lovering elderly 
people was plainly prosaic, but their eyes 
were overly happy, and their hearts 
danced in a peaceful paradise. No longer 
would Cornie’s mother be harassed by an 
endless array of unmanageable tasks; no 
longer would pps father be just an old 
man, shelved, living with his son. ‘‘Won’t 
it be fun remembering together?" dreamed 
the woman. “Won’t it be fun working 
together?" joked the man. 

and in hand, like two children, they 
made their way toward the needy old 
pasture gate. 

Presently, as she wiped the oil can free 
from its oozing ablutions with a piece of 
old apron, Cornie's mother glanced at her 
companion, bending low over the luckless 
latch. ‘‘There’s something I'd like to 
tell you, Jimmie,” she said. 

* Well?" humored the man. 

*[t's about Jim, Junior's, mother— 
about Melissa. It happened a long time 
ago. Ten years, mebbe, Id well-nigh 
forgotten it—till now. Melissa an’ me 
was out t’ a quiltin’, one o’ th’ last they 
had in the neighborhood, I guess; and 
some o' th’ younger wimmen got to 
talkin? about second wives. Rhoda 
Shultz said, I ’member, that she’d rise up 
out o' her grave if her Homer married 
again, she bein’ gone. An’ mos’ th’ other 
wimmen said somethin’ similar. All 'cept 
Melissa. I c'n see her now, jes’ how she 
looked as she took off her thimble an' 
rubbed her finger, sort of absently, 
thinkin’. Then she turned to Rhoda an’ 
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said, ‘I used t' think that way, too, when 
I was your age, my dear. But I've 
changed my mind. That's what the years 
do—they change one's mind as well as 
one's body. Mebbe it's a good thing; I 
dunno—but I guess it is. Because my 
Jim's marryin' again isn't what 'ud make 
me turn in my grave; it 'ud be knowing 
as he was lonely, an’ nobody to do for 
him! It 'ud be knowing as he was growin' 
old—alone; it 'ud be knowing he was 
growing soul-shabby for need of a good 
woman to put him first—in her heart! I 
want there always to be someone t? put 
my Jim frst. i couldn’t be happy in 
heav 2i pect Jim unhappy on earth.’ 
Then Melissa put on her thimble an’ 
went on quiltin’ as serene an’ peaceful as 
a summer day. But nobody said much 
more "bout second wives.” 

The woman’s eyes were misty with 
remembered thought. She looked shyly 
across at the man. 

“T wanted you to know, Jimmie, that 
Melissa’d be—pleased.” 

* Melissa was a mighty good woman.” 
There was a husky note in the deep voice. 
“ An’ you were her best friend, Eniie 
Many's th' time she's tol' me, ' Emeline 
Waite’s made from th’ best pattern out’n 
paradise.’ An’ I reckon Melissa knew." 


GENTLY the calloused hand dropped to 
the plump round shoulder; the woman 
glanced up, meeting the kind old eyes, her 
own flooding with heart-content. Then: 

“But I’m not so sure 'bout the chil- 
dren," she opined; ‘bout Jim an’ Cora, 


an'— 

“Th’ children? Oh, them!" James 
Kuykendahl, Senior, squinted critically 
along the top of the old gate, estimating 
its present state of uprightness. And 
again, unperturbed: “Th’ children? . . . 
Well, I reckon there's one thing certain: 
they'll be either pleased—or displeased.” 

His tone intimated that it might not 
be a matter of great moment. Then, 
with rare insight: “Oh, they’ll be pleased 
all right, only—they won’t know it. Not 
right at first-like. They'll think they're 
displeased—an', mebbe, make a fuss. 
Folks mostly do—if a body's fifty, or 
fifteen. But th' children'll be all right, 
onct they get used t' the idee; don't you 
worry 'bout that, Emmie. They'll be 
dera 'course they'll be pleased. Same's 

am. 

Jim's father sat down on an upturned 
milk bucket, his eyes twinkling quizzically. 

* Besides, Cora c'n have th' ol' barn 
torn down. That'll suit her. An’ I c’n 
bring my hens out here. That'll suit me. 
Six on 'em, Plymouth Rocks, an' all 
layin'! Six hens an' six eggs—six eggs an' 
six hens!" He drew a long breath. ' Why, 
Emmie," he added gently, “don’t you see, 
dear, you've rescued an ol' man from dry- 
rot an’ given him a newlease on life? Why, 
jes’ t' be putterin’ "bout a place again— 
with you 1n th' house up there—will be 
plain heaven! I reckon we c'n let th' 
children do th’ worryin’.” 

The woman laughed, a little cuddling 
laugh: “Anyway, I c’n write t’ Cornie, an’ 
writin’ ain’t half as hard as—as tellin’.” 
she said. 

The old pasture gate creaked in sudden 
assent. Perhaps, after all, it was but the 
gate to paradise, in masquerade; for there 
was no doubting that Tine father and 
Cornie’s mother were—pleased. 
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sake, seek experienced investment advice. You 
can have it for the asking. 


When we tell you that, in our judgment, 
certain securites are right for you to buy, we 
tell it only after a strict investigation of the 
values, products, purposes and people back of 


We invite you to call at the nearest of our 
50 correspondent offices and learn about the 
investment securities we recommend for you— 
you at your age, your circumstances, your pur- 
poses, your ambitions—in a word, for your needs. 
We have investment securities for every need. 

Meanwhile, let us send “Men and Bonds” — 
the illustrated story of our investment service 
—together with our latest Offering Sheet. 
Mailed promptly on request for—A Q 119. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


" BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


O matter how far you live from Cleveland, you can open a 

Savings Account at 4% compound interest with this bank—the 
Oldest Trust Company in Ohio. Send today for our booklet “S” 
explaining our system of receiving deposits by mail. 
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WANTED—MEN FOR SALES WORK 


We have just brought out new products which re- 
quire us to add to our sales personnel. We desire to 
negotiate with men of character and ability, with or 
without selling experience. To such men we offer a 
congenial, permanent connection (on salary and com- 
mission or straight commission) with opportunity for 
ultimate promotion to managerial posts. You may 
begin at once, and in your own vicinity. Detailed 
information on request. S. J. Foote, Sales Depart- 
ment, Todd Protectograph Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Oh, Yes—They Do 
Come Back 


(Continued from page 65) 


» 
time, it will be because he is better to-day 
not because he was better the other time 
we met." 

And so, unruffled by his first defeat, 
Jones went at the work of a new day and 
finished well in front. 

The heavily shadowed soul which de- 
cides that defeat on one occasion means 
eternal submission to the conqueror has 
as much chance as a baseball tossed 
against Babe Ruth's bat. 


EARLY in the tennis campaign of 1919, 

Willam T. Tilden, of Philadelphia, 
had beaten William M. Johnston, of 
California, on two occasions. ‘Tilden’s 
remarkable tennis through the National 
Championship had carried him safely 
through the field to the final round, where 
he again found himself face to face with 
the California star. Johnston had these 
important details to consider: 

First that Tilden had already beaten 
him twice. 

Second, that Tilden, on his way 
through, had beaten such fine perform- 
ers as Kumagae, Norman Brookes, and 
Norris Williams, worthy evidence that he 
was crashing along at top speed. 

he average citizen in Johoetón's place 
might have permitted these two factors to 
worry him considerably. But, in spite of 
this gloomy baclacund: Johnston stepped 
out against Tilden with such cool confi- 
dence and with such determined aggres- 
siveness that it fell to the lot of Tilden to 
harbor a worried soul. 

The Californian refused to let the past 
stalk in as any haunting ghost. He re- 
fused to let the fact that Tilden had 
beaten him before have any depressing 
effect upon his play. This was another 
day. The fact that he was in condition to 
give his best in this test match was more 
than enough to offset any worry over past 
failure. 

The result was that he started after 
Tilden with such an exhibition of speed 
and skill that the Philadelphian had no 
chance. Johnston won in three straight 
sets. After the first few games there was 
hardly a glimmer of a doubt concerning 
the final result. 

Three years ago, the California ent 
had lost his title to Norris Williams. Te 
Tilden had beaten him again the old cry 
would have boomed once more across the 
scene, “They don’t come back." It had 
been four years since Johnston had won 
the title; bat here, at the end of the 
greatest turf tennis championship America 
had ever known, he was once more riding 
the victorious wave. He came back, be- 
cause he was willing to fight the new 
battle with a stout heart, undismayed by 
previous defeats. 

It is easily possible that a man, having 
passed the championship age, may fail to 
return along the same trail after defeat. 
This is a natural consequence, and has 
nothing to do with surrender. 

John L. Sullivan, Bob Fitzsimmons, 
Jim Jeffries, Jack Johnson, and Jess 
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Willard had all slipped by the age limit 
allotted by Time when they were finally 
overpowered and dethroned. They were 
in a game where youth is the controlling 
factor, and where it was merely a matter 
of the first rugged opponent that came 
along. All of fhe were between thirty- 
five and forty years old when they lay in 
the resin an decided that the war—that 
pron war—was over. They had out- 
ived their championship days as prize- 
fighters, because nature Pesel. had barred 
any return. But that doesn’t mean that, 
like Kid Gleason, they could not keep on 
yin ning victories somewhere and some- 
ow. 


p THE spring of 1915, Walter J. 
Travis found that his way to the 
Metropolitan Golf Championship was 
apparently blocked by Oswald Kirkby 
and Jerome D. Travers. Travis was then 
fifty-five years old. He had lost to Kirkby 
at almost every meeting for the five pre- 
vious years. It had been nine years since 
he had won from Travers; in those nine 
years he had met Travers, and been 
defeated by him more than once. 

ere was a test that would have 
chilled, or killed, the nerve of almost any 
man in the game. No one thought 
Travis had a chance against either of 
these opponents. Yet he had to meet 
both of them. Throwing out all past 
performances and settling down grimly 
to the work at hand, with all memory of 
past defeats well curbed, the hio kve 
year-old contender came back again with 
a double victory! He beat Travers one 
day and Kirkby the next, playing against 
both with as much confidence as 1f neither 
had ever beaten him in his whole career. 

What carried him through was his 
refusal to give up in advance, simply be- 
cause he had come upon a rocky road be- 
fore in facing this combination. He threw 
the Past Performance Chart into the 
discard. 

In his match with Travers, the veteran 
needed a good putt to win on the final 

een. Victory hung on a single stroke. 
Face had put it up to him, in one of the 
most difficult tests of the game. But the 
concentration upon victory, which had 
carried him that far, also took him the 
remainder of the way. This is an im- 
portant point in view of the fact that any 
number start back with sufficient con- 
fidence at the start, only to lose heart at 
the first rugged barrier. 

No two men ever had greater temp- 
tations to fade out of the picture than 
f ps Wesley Coombs and Charles Albert 

ender, two of Connie Mack's greatest 
pitchers. Coombs, suffering a severe 
accident. and a severe illness, that came 
near leaving him a physical wreck for life, 
was practically helpless for two years. 
In 1914, he was given his unconditional 
release and considered out of baseball for 


He was then thirty-one years old, and 
after two years of inability the odds were 
all against him. No one believed that he 
would ever pitch another game. But that 
winter the Brooklyn club took a long 
chance, and early the next spring Coombs 
began a careful system of training. He 
had made up his mind to come back! 
And he overlooked nothing that would 
help this return. No one figured that he 
had a chance ever to star again, with only 
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IN THE DISTRICT 
commercially tributary 
to CHICAGO are 
13,599 banks; within a 


night's ride there are 


10,000. 


THESE THOUSANDS OF BANKS 
attest the activity of the productive 
MIDDLE WEST where the yields of 
farm and field are supplemented by 
those of forest and mine, of workshop 
and factory. 


THROUGH CLOSE ASSOCIATION with 
thousands of these banks and with thousands 
of merchants and manufacturers in this pro- 
ductive section THE CONTINENTAL AND 
COMMERCIAL BANKS participate in vitaliz- 
ing the credit created by this business activity 
and making it of use to the entire nation. 


The comprehensive service of The Continental 
and Commercial Banks is told 1n a booklet 
which will be sent on request. 
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COMMERCIAL 
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CHICAGO 
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a bleak possibility that he could reach 
even ordinary heights. 

But Coombs proved that a man can 
the barrier and give the trail the best he 
has. For in the next two years with 
Brooklyn, he won twenty-eight games 

j" à I 1914 also brought the first collapse of 
Chief Bender, the great Indian star. 
Wh Do Your Children Bender was badly beaten in his world 
y : 9 thereafter drew his release. iy signed um 
with the Baltimore Federal League clu 
Cry at Bath Time : the next spring, but even in this league 
Mothers tell us the daily bath was a daily problem twenty starts he won but four games, and 
until the KENNEY SHOWER came. “It’s like in August was again released. _ 
the hose on the lawn, mother!” said one youngster. Once more a free agent, he signed up 
: ` two years of trial was cut adrift for the 
clan water any temperate wash their bodice sweet and A cote aoe 
is eliminated. The water stays in the tub—does not splash out. 19 he was unable to get another chance. 
The Kenney Shower is all brass, heavily nickeled; it will trial on any terms. He was then thirty- 
last a lifetime. Anyone can attach it in a few minutes. Your six years old and had been under the Big 
plumber or housefurnishing dealer will supply you. If he Tent for fifteen seasons. No one thought 
promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed. He looked as completely finished as the 
last offensive led by the German Crown 
Prince. 
him, at the age of thirty-six, the Chippewa 
Chief refused to give way before fate. He 
signed to manage and pitch for the 


fight his way back if he is willing to face 
: S EET against eighteen defeats. 

series attempt that year, and shortly 

found his fame waning swiftly. Out of 

See how it works. Note the picture below. Streams of fresh, with the Philadelphia Nationals; but after 
My, how the youngsters like it!— so does the whole family. No major league club would offer him a 
can't, write to us and we will see that your order is filled the Indian had even a chance to get back. 
With every odd in the game against 

Richmond, Virginia, club and for the first 


Present prices: The Niagara ' few weeks disappeared from the wider 
Model, shown at right, is ; No Splash! edes 
$ OO complete De Luxe : — io. hee 
10: Models for perma- NJ CT The streams meet as the water , * 
T nent tion, »W MU Strikes your body ona elantingangle r | ‘HE average player, if he had drawn his 
bles, sh. i | Pies ` lownwa: e water hu e - : 
and other portables, shown in our AJ a body and runs down into the tub release from three different leagues and 
Health in Running Water"—eent a d y without a splash, eliminating the had been branded by each as a “‘has- 


free on request. Address Dept. A-4 — el A oid, unsanitary, uneightly curtain. been,” would lose all hope and drift away 


from the great white spotlight for good 
. 4 | and all. Bus taeng all we in the minor 
N leagues, the Indian settled down to hard 
THE CURTAINLESS SHOFER CO, Ace] IR Avenue, NEW YORK training, worked himself back into fine 
condition, and then began to win game 
after game. Before the season was over 
he had not only set up a sensational mark, 
but in addition had turned iron man on 
more than one occasion by pitching and 
winning three games on ine successive 
days, winning the pennant for his club by 
this sensational achievement. 
INVESTMENT SEC URITIES He had regained possession of his 
j ancient cunning, of that winning zip that 
We specialize in Government bonds and other invest- had one time blessed his fast ball, and of 
the curve that cracked off with a snap. 
And so, on his way to his thirty-seventh 
we have always endeavored to recommend to our year, close to the big league dead line, the 
Chief was called back to the big league 
again by Pat Moran of the Cincinnati 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are pre- Reds. 
It was one of the great come-backs of 
sport! The return of a veteran who had 


ment securities. This firm was founded in 1865 and 
clients conservative investments. As members of the 


pared to execute orders for the purchase or sale of 


securities on a cash basis in large or small amounts. served sixteen years, who had been 
UU not once only, but three times, 

; "m ; ; by intelligent managers! If Bender had 

A circular describing several issues of desirable given way in the slightest to natural dis- 
investment securities will be sent on request. couragement he would never have been 


heard from again in a baseball way. His 


“ day would have de over. The verdict of 

three teams in three leagues would have 
Kad d e r, Pe ab O c y Ge Co. been correct. But he refused to accept 
this verdict, and proved that a man can 


119 Devonshire St. 17 Wall Street come back at an age where most men are 


passing out from a game that is supposed 
Boston New York to call for the vital spark of youth. 


Walter Hagen won the Open Golf 
Championship in 1914. He was beaten 
in 1915, and again in 1916. In 1919, five 
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years after his first success, he came back 
again with a drive for the heights; and 
in a rugged go-hole test prevailed over 
Mike Brady by one stroke. 

These are merely a few shining ex- 
amples, for the list is long in offering 
proof that the stout-hearted, one way or 
another, can generally manage to fight 
their way back, and up, to victory. It is 
no easy assignment, when one has been 
beaten down, driven into rout, to turn 
around and begin the long journey all 
over again, with the memory of past 
failure or defeat haunting the way. 

Ray Caldwell, after several years’ trial, 
was cast adrift by the New York Ameri- 
cans in the fall of 1918. He was turned 
over to the Boston Red Sox for a last 
chance, but by the middle of the 1919 
campaign this club, also, decided that 
Caldwell had completed his usefulness in 
the Big Corral. So Boston handed him 
his hat and indicated the general direction 
of the exit gate. 


URNED adrift by two major league 

clubs within less than a year, Caldwell 
made up his mind to try another come- 
back. So he landed a pitching job with 
Cleveland, pitched two fine games and 
then finally faced his old mates, the New 
York Yankees. To prove that “They can 
come back” he worked with such remark- 
able effectiveness against the New York 
club that he let it down without a run 
and without a hit, making it the first no- 
hit game of his career. 

It was his one greatest pitching triumph, 
handed to the official records for all time, 
just after he had been bumped out twice 
upon the cold and cruel universe without 
a job. 

"Hare is proof that a man cannot onl 
come back if he tries, but in addition to this 
can even pass up to greater heights than he 
had ever known in younger, more careless, 
and more prosperous days. For the man 
who has the courage and the will to try, 
the gate is always open and the highwa 
cleared for a return journey. The records 
of sport and the records of business are 
full of examples offering complete proof of 


the falsity of the old slogan, “They don’t, 


come back.” For they do! And they will 
keep on coming back, as long as the world 
maintains its average of courage. There 
may be time enough to quit and suspend 
all further effort on the other side of the 
grave—but I doubt even that. 


*"THE Biggest Thing I Have Learned 
in Business" is revealed next month 
by a man who figures large in the in- 
dustrial life of the Middle West. 
Here is a chance to find out if the big- 
gest thing you have learned in busi- 
ness matches up with the findings of 
this great lumberman. 


“MEN Are Not Vain—They Want to 
be Comfortable” is the verdict reached 
by a big retailer who has been sell- 
ing men's clothing for thirty years. 
Next month he will tell us a lot of in- 
teresting things he has found out 
about men's tastes in collars, neck- 
ties, shirts, pockets and hats. The 
article is rich in helpful hints. 


Capital and Surplus 


Resources more than 


When the Ship Came In 


N Colonial days the arrival of a ship at 

an American port was a great event. It 
meant news from overseas, and, more impor- 
tant, needed supplies of woolens, linens, shoes, 
and implements, in payment for which the 
settlers offered furs, tobacco, or other products 
of the new country. 


For the most part trading was mere barter, 
goods being exchanged directly for goods. 
Certain commodities, even, were designated as 
legal tender. 


Modern banking has eliminated these slow 
and uncertain methods. Through its organiza- 
tion of offices and correspondents in this 
country and abroad, the GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY offers every facility for the direct, 
safe, and prompt handling of commercial 
transactions, and for financing domestic and 
international business. 


A complete list of booklets descriptive of our 
services will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Havre 


$50,000,000 
$800,000,000 
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"Muscle-Forgery" 


Here's the Muscle-Forger at work—the most adroit of 
all his craft. He can imitate your signature so exactly 


that you yourself can't tell which is your writing and 
which is his. 


Forging of signatures to checks—changing name of 
payee—raising the amount—is going on around you 
every day. 

Ordinary checks invite fraud. Make your checks as 
safe as money— 


TODD SYSTEM 


of Complete Check Protection 
With PROTOD Forgery-Proof Checks, you never need 


fear that a check with your signature forged will be presented 
at the bank and cashed. PROTOD checks “stump” the 
cleverest forgers the world has ever seen. With PROTOD, 
you are safe with a big S—safe from forging of your name 
just as the amount is safe from raising when protected by 
the famous "shredded" line. 


EXACTLY FIFTY ONE DOLLARS SIX CENTS 


WHY :—Why can't a crook forge PROTOD Checks the same as 
other checks? Get posted. Send for confidential information, 
which we mail to responsible business men in exchange for the 
coupon below. (Please enclose your card or business letterhead.) 


But let us say here that we make 
PROTOD Forgery-Proof Checks and 
Drafts, standard size 8% x 3; ina 
choice of colors, made to order 
according to your own specifications. 
Distinctive, individual checks with 
an advertising value to you—dis- 
> Protectograph playing your own trade mark or busi- 
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Good and Bad 


Manners in Business 


(Continued from page 29) 


keep them under control. I could tell you 
of one of the most famous figures in Amer- 
ican business, who occasionally reacted 
so violently from his habit of controlling 
himself and others that he would throw 
a cup of coffee across the table when 
aroused to anger. I once crossed on the 
same steamer with a great financier. 
And as I stood near him during the Sun- 
day-morning church service, I was actu- 
ally startled by the depth of emotional 
feeling in his voice when he sang the 
hymns and read the responses. 

Emotions? Why, those men are more 
full of them than anybody else is! It is just 
because of this that they are where they 
are. They wanted things more intensely 
than other men did. And I think Mr. 
Hammond was right in saying that they 
respond deeply to appreciation in the 
people around them. 

his does not mean that they like to be 
toadied to. They are keen; and naturally 
they are suspicious of a show of admira- 
tion. But they are no more insensible to 
sincere appreciation than the rest of us 
are. 

It isn't simply that they enjoy this trib- 
ute to their self-esteem, either. There is a 
sound logical reason for advancing a man 
who appreciates his superior, for this ap- 
preciation implies ündersra duy of his 
employer's aims and sympathy with his 
methods. If an employer has the choice of 
promoting a man who feels this way to- 
ward him or of taking one who does not 
have that understanding and sympathy, 
he would show poor judgment if he chose 
the latter. So Mr. Hammonds statement 
sounds like a good business principle. 


NY man who has to sit in an office and 
receive callers will recognize at once 
some of the bad business manners which 
I am going to describe. I know one execu- 
tive who has done two very amusing 
things in his effort to protect himself from 
a certain form of annoyance. 

In his office there is a chair about thyee 
feet from his desk. When a visitor is 
shown in, he is invited by a gesture to be 
seated in this chair. He does so—and 
almost invaribly tries to pull it closer to 
the desk. But to his sometimes very evi- 
dent perturbation, he discovers that it is 
immovable. It is screwed to the floor! 
The owner of that ofice—and if I should 
tell you his name, you would recognize it 
at once—has taken this means of protect- 
ing himself from the caller who hitches his 
chair up as close as he possibly can in the 
attempt to get on a confidential basis. 

“T don't like a man to try to sit in m 
lap!" the owner of the immovable chair 
said to me, with a grimace of disgust. 

There is a type of individual, a pretty 
common one, too, that doesn't understand 
the repugnance which very many persons 
have toward a physical nearness to other 
people. A great many men, when they go 
into an office, pull a chair close to the man 


| at the desk, lean forward when they are 


talking, and perhaps tap him on the knee 
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CVERSHARP is ready every time 
writing is to be done—is sharp every in- 
stant—points every letter and dot neatly 
—leaves a clear-cut manuscript, memoran- 
dum or order to be read easily and quickly. 
From its always sharp, never-sharpened 
point to the handy eraser itis an ingenious 
writing mechanism that wins the respect of 
the user. Built for lifetime service. Hand- 

somely shaped and finished. Equipped with 
pocket clip or chain ring. All sizes. All 
prices. Dealers everywhere. 
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In these unusual 
times, teeming with 
stirring events, “an 
Extraordinary En- 
cyclopaedia is an ab- 
solute necessity. 

American enter- 
prise has solved the 
problem by making 
a loose-leaf Encyclo- 
paedia that is per- 
petually new, con- 
taining material that 
is found in no other 
Reference Work, as, 
for example, the 
splendid new article 
on Aeronautics pre- 
pared under the di- 
rection of the Aero 
Club of America and including details 
of the record-making feats of the 
NC-4, Vickers-Vimy and R-34. 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY, E WORLD 
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Scientific Farming; a girl may have the services 
of the leading authorities on househould eco- 
nomics without leaving her home; while the 

rofessional and business men may receive a 
foster training superior to that which can 
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business institutes. 
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The World Is Now Being Revised 


Revision, Rehabilitation and Reconstruction are going 
forward in every Industrial, Professional, Social and Political 
field —in every Art and in every Science. The World has a 
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Nelson's Loose-Leaf— the One Encyclopaedia of Today 


think no more. The very facts 
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The war is now 
history. Nations are 
being remade. You 
must keep in step 
with the world today. 
All old fashioned 
reference works have 
, become obsolete with 
the Old World. Nel- 
son's keeps pace with 
the Calendar, it is of 
the New World. 

ALWAYS NEW— 
Every six months all 
subscribers to NEL- 
SON'S receive their 
renewal pages— 250 
pages or more —be- 
tween 500 and 700 
pages each year. These include over 
*2000 changes and keep NELSON'S 
perpetually accurate and up-to-date. 


TWICE A. YEAR 


Nelson's Research Service Bureau 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND 
SPECIAL INFORMATION AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson's 
is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. 
If at any time you are in doubt on any sub- 
ject, od or new, write to this Bureau with 
the positive assurance that you will promptly 
receive the latest obtainable and most de- 
pendable information. 


~ Send for this Splendid Book 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers for 120 Years 
Dept. 50C 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
77 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada 
Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, containing color maps. plates and photo- 


graphs, and full information how, by easy payments, | can 
own Nelson's Perpetual 


Loose-Leaf Encvclopaedia and 


receive FREE. membership in Nelson's Research Service 
Bureau for Special Information. 
obligation whatever on my part. 


This must incur no 


| man's coat, or put their hands on 


to emphasize their points. If they are 
standing, they get hold of the lapel of a 
is arm. 
That sort of thing is irritating to a person. 
I once heard a man, who had stood it as 
long as he could, burst out violently and 
exclaim: 
“Don’t maul me! I don't like it!” 
When you go into a man's office, don't 
take liberties with him. And don't take 
liberties with his desk, either. I have seen 
people walk into an office and lay their 
hat on the man's desk. I have seen them 
deposit their portfolio among the man's 
apers. I have seen them actually shove 
bs papers back, so they could spread out 
something they wanted to show him. 
And that brings me to the other thing 
which the executive I mentioned has done 
to protect himself from annoyance. He 
has had the slide at the side of his desk 
fastened so that it cannot be pulled out. 
He got tired of having callers draw this 
slide out, without so much as saying “ By 
your leave," and using it to show him 
things he didn't want to see. With his 
stationary chair and his immovable slide, 
he is spared a familiarity that is obnoxious 


to him. 
I BELIEVE most men dislike a stranger 
who tries to give the interview a.confi- 
dential tone. They don't like a person who 
sits out on the edge of his chair and talks 
like an undertaker at a funeral. But on 
the other hand they object to a loud: 
talker, to an aggressively breezy manner, 
and to being figuratively slapped on the: 
back by a stranger or a casual acquaint- 
ance. Yr a man hasn't instinctive good: 
taste about these things, he ought to try 
to cultivate it. 

There is another way in which appli- 
cants for positions queer themselves. 
had an example of it just the other day 
when a young man came to me for a job. 
I knew something about him and was pre- 
disposed in his favor. In fact, I had every 
intention of employing him. But before: 
our interview was over, I had changed my: 
mind. 

The reason was that he talked too much 
about himself. He spent all the time en- 
pean on his ability, telling me what he 
had done and what he could do, and : 
didn't seem to feel any interest in finding : 
out what my ideas were as to the work he 
would be expected to do with me. He 
simply talked himself out of the job. He 
doesn't know why he didn't get it, but 
that was the reason. I should have liked 
him better if he had waited for me to 
question him, and had also shown an in- 
telligent interest in his future work, in- 
stead of overwhelming me with reports of 
his past achievements. 

Personal appearance is a big factor in 
the impression a man makes. Take the 
teeth, for instance. Believe me! a horse is 
not the only animal whose teeth influence 
a purchaser. They do it in the case of the 
human animal as well, when his services 
are on sale. Good and well-kept teeth are 
a distinct asset. 

As for beards—I may be an exception, 
but I confess that I should hesitate about 
employing a man with flowing whiskers! 
It isn’t an unreasoning prejudice on my 
part, either. At least, T dont think so. 
My observation has led me to the belief 
that, in this day and generation, a man 
who wears whiskers is independent to the 
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Tiny surface cracks in con- 
crete sometimes spread under 
exposure. A surface coating 
keeps the surface intact. It 
also keeps the rough surface 
clean, as well as safe. 


HIS is a photograph of a veranda 
st from which the paint has 
hese allowed to wear off. Is it 
not eloquent? 


This was a good post not so very long 
ago but it has now gone beyond re- 
demption. Think of the trivial cost of 
the paint to protect the post and keep 
it sound. 


Every crack in this post started from 
the outside. Those deep checks were at 
the first little checks. Once the surface 
was broken down, the damage was 
under way. 


How much is similar deterioration under 
way on your property? Do you dare to say? 
Have you examined it or just taken for 
granted that its condition is sound? Have 
you examined the siding of your building? 
Have you inspected the eave troughs and 
other metal trim? Have you seen the roof 
lately—have you really looked at it in years? 
Are you watching the floors, and wood- 
work, and furniture, inside the house? 


Post-Mortem 


Your thoughtful answer to these ques- 


tions we do not ask that you give us; 
give them to yourself. You owe it to your- 
self and to those who will inherit your 
property to ask these questions and answer 
them. 


All over this country property is rotting, 
rusting, crumbling, wearing, which a sur- 
face coating of paint and varnish would save. 


The most needless, useless, senseless, and 
most aggravating loss in the world is loss 
due to neglect on our own part. Isn’t it so? 


Look at your property in a new way 
—closely. 


Save the surface and you save all. 


q 


Im will let us send you an interesting illustrated 
which gives you space for further details about 
surface protection you will be surprised at the damage 
that can be done by little oversights. Address, Save 
the Surface Campaign, Room 632. The Bourse, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 
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© 1920 “Save the Surface Campaign." 


That metal roof—what a life 
it leads if not given surface 
protection. Rust, leaks, ruined 
ceilings, expense, can all 
be charged to neglect of the 
roof's surface. Too many 

people forget their metal 
fool s till they see a wet ceil- 
ing. Save the surface. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


t usued by the Save the Surface Com- 
mittee, S fApeereuont the Paint, Varnish 
and Allied Interests, whose products, 
taken as a lis Serve the primary pur- 

ses Of preserving, protecting and 

eautijying the innumerable products of 
the lumber, metal, cement and manu- 
facturing industries, and their divisions 


"SAVE me SURFACE AND YOU SAVE ALL'- faint % Varnish 


WOOD ` 3 PLASTER = TGONCRETE |. ^ MANUFACTURED METAL —t BRICK n: 
“SURFACES duro: SURFACES. ji. <s SURFACES... | PRODUCTS SURFACES |. SURFACES (SURFACES 
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Pianissimo 
the tell-tale test of touch 


“Royal” touch is an individual touch—swift, re- 
sponsive—tuned in a few seconds by one simple 
thumb-screw. This personal adjustment means 
more speed—mare comfort—less strain on both 
operator and machine. 


The “Royal” is the machine of clear-cut work. 
The type faces can not chip—the carriage can 
skip no spaces. Efficient, rugged—it’s the logical 
choice of big business, for it ends the trading- 
out evil. 


Let a demonstration decide the matter. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
Chief European Ofice: 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 
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point of eccentricity. I should look for 
trouble of some sort with him; unless, of 
course, he had some real reason for wear- 
ing his whiskers. I have a good one for 
wearing my own limited supply. 

And I should object as strongly to the 
man with long hair as to the woman who 
wears hers short. Ask any executive if he 
would not hesitate to employ a young man 
whose hair was not well cut Aw well kept. 
Such details may seem to you unim- 
portant and even unworthy of considera- 
tion. I am simply stating the fact that 
they do count. While you are handing out 
your diploma, or your letter of recommen- 
dation, they are getting in their work! 
And they may be the thing that turns the 
scale against you. 

Speaking of hair, I want to say that 
when it comes to picking workers, I have 
a particular regard for one color—and 
that is red. I don't think I have ever 
known a red-haired boy, or a red-haired 
girl, who did not have special ability o 
some sort. To me, red hair is a “Stop, 
look, and listen" signal. It almost always 
means energy and initiative. And those 
are two qualities for which the employer 
may be said to pant as the hart panteth 
for—whatever it was he did pant for; I 
have forgotten. 


NYTHING that holds out a promise 

of initiative appeals to the employer. 

To come down to my own experience, I 

owe the first job I ever had to the fact that 
I showed initiative in going after it. 

I had just graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Ep es of Technology, where I 
had been studying civil engineering. But 
in spite of that fact, I had a hankering for 
the Ranking business, and I determined to 

get into it if possible. Looking over the 
advertisements in a Boston paper, I saw 
one stating that a young man was wanted 
in a bank and to apply by letter. The 
name of the firm was not given, only a 
post-office box number. 

I immediately determined to try for 
that job, but I wanted a personal inter- 

. view. I didn't intend to take chances on 

a letter. So I went down to the post office 
and asked very politely who rented such 
and such a box, mentioning the number 
given in the advertisement. Of course, 
they declined to tell me; said it was 
against the rules. 

I stepped off to one side to think how I 
could get around the difheulty, and a 
simple but sure solution occurred to me. 
]t was easy enough to locate the box in 
question. I would watch it until someone 
came to get the letters in it, and then I 
would trail the messenger back to the 
bank. It was too late to carry out my plan 
that day, but I was on hand bright and 
early the next morning. After waiting 
about half an hour, the messenger showed 
up. He had a bag in which to carry the 
mail and the name of the bank was on the 
bag! I read it and strolled off, satisfied. 

At what I judged was the proper time, 
I showed up at the bank and told the man 
whom I saw that I had come to apply for 
the position they wanted to fill. 

*How did you know we needed any- 

body?" he demanded. 

“T read your advertisement,” I replied. 

“But the name of the bank wasn't 
given," he said. 

I explained what I had done and why I 
had done it. When I finished, he looked 
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Those White Teeth 


Ask People How They Get Them 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Millions of teeth are being cleaned in a 
new way. You see them everywhere — 
white, glistening teeth. 

Ask about them. The owners will 
tell you, probably, that they use Pep- 
sodent. They have found a way to 
fight the film wbich causes most tooth 
troubles. 

Millions have already proved it. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. And 
over 6,000 new people daily write us for a 
10-Day Tube. 


Why Teeth Discolor 


A viscous film forms on thc ::eth and 
coats them. You can feel it with your 
tongue. Modern dentists know this film 
to be the teeth's great enemy. 

It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. The tooth brush does not end it, 
The ordinary tooth paste does not dissolve 
it. So it remains to do a ceaseless damage, 
until removed by cleaning in a dentist's 
chair. 


Film is what discolors—not the teeth 
It is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to c- Gse decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So, despite the tooth brush, all these 
troubles have been constantly increas- 
ing. 


Now We Combat Film 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found a way to combat film. Five 
years of careful tests have proved this 
beyond question. 

The method is now embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. It complies 
in all ways with modern dental require- 
ments. And a 10-Day Tube of this tooth 
paste is now sent free to anyone who 
asks. 


Let Your Mirror Tell 


Make this free test. Look at your teeth 
now, then look in ten days. Let your 
mirror tell the story. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pepso- 
dent is to dissolve it, then to day by day 
combat it. 

Science has lately made this method 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, and 


the usual agent is an acid harmful to the : 


teeth. So it long seemed barred. But a 
harmless activating method has been 


Pepsadeanti 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, now ad- 
vised by leading dentists everywhere 
and supplied by druggists in large 
tubes. 


found, so active pepsin can be every day 
applied. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how the teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 


The results are quick and evident, 
They are all-important. You will never 
go back to old methods when you know 
them. For the sake of cleaner, safer teeth 
cut cut this coupon now. 


Ten-Day Tube F ree ! 


| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 154, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
| Chicago, Ill. l 


j Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to | 
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KILLS FIRE 


SAVES LIFE 


*This PYRENE Will Protect 
My New Car Against Fire 


*Before you deliver my new car, I 
want this Pyrene installed, ready 
for instant action. 


*Cars cost real money nowadays; 


and they are so hard to get that 


I won't take a chance of losing 
mine by fire. 


*Besides, Pyrene saves me 15 
per cent on my automobile fire 
insurance." 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 


ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages 


me over—then he laughed and pointed to 
a pile of letters on his dk 

* Do you see those EN he said. 
“There must be more than forty of them. 
I haven't read them—and I'm not going 
to. I'm going to give you the chance." 

He did it because he thought I at least 
had initiative. It may be worth your 
while to remember this predilection for 
initiative. It is a common one with all 
employers. 


[ HAVE wandered somewhat from my 
original text about the importance of 
manners, but I am not through with it 
vet. There is one thing in this connection 
about which I have thought a good deal 
lately. It-is the question of deference in 
the attitude of a younger man to an older 
one. I do not mean obsequiousness. The 
kind of man you want to work for doesn't 
like a bootlicker; but he does like to be 
treated with self-respecting respect. And 
there is one little detail of showing this 
respect which had become rather uncom- 
mon until recently. 

I refer to the use of the word *' sir." 

Like everything else, it can be ae 
The. man who is everlastingly saying *' yes, 
sir," and “No, sir," becomes almost 
irritating. He sounds like “Young Man 
Afraid of His Chief." And if he acts too 
scared the temptation is to give him 
something to be scared about. 

But the good old-fashioned courtesy of 
the word is noticed and appreciated when 
it is a simple and sincere expression of 
deference. A youngster who says, “I 
don't know, sir," makes a far better im- 
pression than one who says, X dunno,” 
or even a plain unadorned, “I don't 
know.” The young man who says, “PI 
look it up, sir,” 5 not miss a oint 
compared with the one who says, ‘‘ Um- 
humph! I'll see to it.” 

The reason I have been thinking about 
this lately is that our young men who have 
been in the army have reintroduced the 
word ‘‘sir” into business life. They got 
the habit under military regulations and 
it has stuck. Those who were not in 
service would do well to follow their 
example. 

For courtesy and consideration do pay. 
About ten years ago I was having a 
building put up and it was important to 
me to get it finished as quickly as possible. 
I was out of town for a week, but wrote to 
my wife to have the men work on Satur- 
day afternoon so as to push the thing to 
completion. 

One of the carpenters on the job was a 
young man who had approached me sev- 
eral times about getting a position in my 
office. I had laughed at him and told him 
I couldn't use a carpenter in a statistical 
organization. 

Well, I reached home late on the Satur- 
day afternoon I just mentioned and found 
that this carpenter was the only one of the 
workmen on that building who had com- 

lied with my request to keep at the job. 
Thies all knew its urgency and how anx- 
ious I was to get it done, but that hadn't 
cut any figure with them. 

It cut a pretty big figure with me, how- 
ever. I am human—just as I have been 
trying to show you that other men are 
human. When oon that one carpenter 
at work, staying there to please me and to 
help me, I said: 

"Well, that settles it! You can report at 
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my office Monday morning. If you want 
to be a statistician instead of a carpenter, 
by George! I'll help you to be one!" 

He is with me to-day, one of the best 
men I have. And all because he showed 
me a little consideration. 

One time I was in a stationer's in Boston 
and received very courteous attention 
from a clerk in the establishment. He did 
me quite a service, in fact, and when I 
lere d handed him my card and told him 
that if he ever wanted to change his em- 
ployment to let me know. About two 
months later he wrote me, enclosing my 
card and saying that if I had an opening 
for him he would like to have a chance 
with me. He came, and is to-day one of 
my associates. 


HARLES M. SCHWAB told me a 

story which I often think of. He said 
that one rainy morning, years ago, a 
woman went into a certain store in New 
York City where housefurnishings were 
sold. Perhaps she did not seem very im- 
posing, or perhaps the clerks were having 
too good a time visiting together, as they 
sometimes do on rainy days when business 
is dull. 

At any rate, nobody paid any attention 
to her. All of them just gave perfunctor 
answers to her inquiries and let her ahife 
for herself, as if she wasn’t worth bother- 
ing with. All, that is, except one young 
salesman whom she finally ran across. He 
waited on her with as much interest and 
alacrity as if she had been Queen Victoria. 
She looked at some rugs and hangings but 
did not buy anything. When she left, how- 
ever, she asked the young man for his card. 

A few days later, the proprietor of the 
store received a letter from Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie saying that she wished to bu 
furnishings for Skibo Castle, in Scotland, 
and she wanted So-and-so—naming the 
young man of the rainy-day episode—sent 
over there to attend to the whole business. 
The proprietor was dumfounded. He be- 
took himself to the Carnegie residence to 
explain that he would be delighted to 
undertake the order, but that the young 
man she had named was not one of the 
experts of the establishment and that he 
would detail his best assistant instead. 

Whereupon Mrs. Carnegie informed him 
that she would have the young man she 
had specified, or none at all. And she told 
him why. She said that when she went 
into the shop, unrecognized, not a soul but 
that one young man had shown her any 
courtesy. He had. She warted him for 
the Skibo Castle order—and she got him. 

It is just as I said before. Personal 
liking is the great factor in human rela- 
tions. It is with you in your own dealings 
with people. And it is with your em- 
ployer, or with the man you ask to employ 

ou. If he gives you a chance it is largely 

ecause he likes you. If you do your work 
well and at the same time keep his per- 
sonal liking, he will want to see you get 
ahead. If you do your work well, but 
do not win his liking—well, in that case, it 
is hard for him to see that your work is 
good. He is too conscious of your bad 
manners, or your obnoxious way of talk- 
ing, or of your whiskers, or your way of 
wearing your hair, or your gold tooth. 
Remember that people want what they 
like. And the bigger they are, the stronger 
ae their feelings, both of like and of dis- 
ike. 


3 The Pinnacle 
of Performance 


Confidence in 
Proved Units 


No better evidence of the place the industry’s leading parts 
hold in the estimation of truck buyers is afforded than in 
the case of Proved Units as used in the Acme Truck. ` 


Eighty-five out of every one hundred Acme Trucks in serv- 
ice, investigation shows, were bought because the owners 
believed that Acme proved units and Acme proved con- 
struction assured more definite standards of performance. 
More than 640 out of every 1000 Acme owners will buy 
Acmes when adding to their truck fleets. 


Acme Trucks are built on known standards and bought on 
positive facts. They stand out conspicuously for absolute 
satisfaction—dominating in easy riding, easy driving, 
power and operating economy. A 3ló-ton Acme has 
operated 55 miles a day for 9 months, hauling milk, and 
not one cent has been spent on repairs; a 2-ton Acme used 
in hauling scrap iron has been in service continually for 
214 years, a total of 50,000 miles, without losing a single 
day. 

Acme performance is assured by Acme proved units, con- 
sisting of only those parts which have been accorded un- 
questioned leadership in the industry. The Acme seal is 
your bond of their correct assembly into a well balanced 
truck and is your assurance that the truck contains only 
proved units. 


Built in 1, 1%, 2, 3% and 5-ton Models 


Bodies built in Acme factories 


Learn the facts about Acme, the Truck of Proved Units. Write 
for our catalog, “Pointers to Profits.” Address Department 290. 


ACME Motor Truck CoMPANY, Cadillac, Mich. 
The Seal of 


Dependable 
Performance 


Trade Mark Registered 
U. S. and Foreign 
Countries 


ACME 
THE TRUCK 
OF PROVED 
uns / gf 
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Motor Car Enamels 
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urse You Can Paint It! 


Climb into your overalls and devote two hours to slipping 
a new dress over your car—a dress of Da-cote Motor Car 
Enamel, which has all the brilliance and beauty of the original 
factory finish, and just about jdoubles the selling value of 
the car—or its pride value to you. 

Da-cote is a Murphy Varnish product. 

Won't it be a satisfaction to know that your car is finished 
with the same high quality of varnish that for the last half 
century has beautified most of the fine pianos and furniture, 
the elegant private coaches of a past generation, and auto- 
mobiles of today, the floors and woodwork of costly homes 
and institutions. 

Betterenamel than Da-cote never went on a car, yet it is prepared 
expressly foramateuruse. Anyonecan apply it, with splendid results. 

It dries overnight. 

Study theDa-cote Color Card at your 
paint dealer. Many popular colors are 
shown. You can have almost any com- 
bination you want. 


Da-cote is inexpensive. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK CHICAGO 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 


Canadian Associate 
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Take a Census of 
Your Microbes 


(Continued from page 73) 


because you cannot arrive at conclusion: 
you will want to abide by in the morning 
Your brain cells are working at right on a 
half-charge of nerve energy The brain cei 
is full and plump in the morning; but at 
night it is more or less withered, as showr 
by actual measurement. 

Seven-tenths of human action is said tc 
be based on misconceptions. You wil 
have more misconceptions while worryin 
at night than at any other time. With 
plump brain cells a man stands up and 
faces his problems like a major. Witt 
half-filled brain cells he faces them like a 
half-filled balloon. The mind should be 
shut up tight at a certain hour every 
night. Don't lie in bed thinking. Tackle 
your problems in the morning. 

What is a dream? Why does one seem tc 
remember in dreams things that never 
happened? Why do dreams seem to forecas: 
things that never come true? 

Stir a paddle about in the sea at night 
and observe the flashes of light from so 
called phosphorescent animal forms. That 
apparently represents the nature of a 
dream. The “paddle? for a dream is 
often a toxin, some microbe poison 
perhaps, and the flashing particles are 
emanations from a group of brain cells 
that have been stirred into activity 
Dreams seem to result chiefly from toxic 
irritation of brain cells. Nightmare 
develops so distinctly from toxic impres- 
sion that some people actually know just 
what food will cause nightmare. : 


MICROBE toxins irritate the brain cells 
and cause partial awakening. The 
subjective mind responds and disturbed 
memory then goes to humming, “re- 
membering” in dreams many things that 
never occurred. It likewise anticipates 
in dreams many things that never come 
to pass. An unusual noise will also act 
like microbe poison by stimulating cer- 
tain nerves and arousing partial brain 
action. But it is well to remember that 
poisons in the body due to indigestible 
food, impure water, and to insufficient 
exercise, are chiefly the cause of dreams. 

How much of your conversation consists 
of negative statements? 

Poisons from an excessive number of 
colon bacilli cause people to take a nega- 
tive and pessimistic view of things 
People under such an influence are apt to 
be critical of other people and of every- 
thing around them. The misconception 
a man will have, because of a negative 
attitude toward men and things, are more 
injurious than the reactions he will get 
from people if he has positive and hopeful 
views, such as go with good microbe 
action. 

A mind under the influence of various 
poisons from microbes in the colon has a 
tendency to form misconceptions because 
of actual injury to his brain cells due 
to these poisons. These misconceptions 
generally lead to negative statements. 
If a man wishes to know whether he is 
obeying the poisonous dictation of colon 
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3274 passengers in cars of 31 different makes drove up before this Opera House entrance one evening last month. 
Many of them are traveling in second-class comfort, not realizing that they pay first-class prices for it. 


Does it Really Cost any more to 
Travel First Class 


OU will often hear 
people say, with an 
air of resignation, 
how much they. would 
rather ride in a Packard, if 
they could only afford it. 
Putting the Packard 
owner in a class apart, 
with special comforts and 
privileges —assuming 
that he pays more for his 
motoring than they do. 


GREAT many people 

would be less re- 
signed to their own in- 
conveniences of travel, if 
they knew how little the 
Packard owner pays for 
the comfort theyspeak of. 


Packard Transportation 


never costs a passenger 
more than second-class 
transportation — and 
often less. 


The gasoline mileage 
of the Packard is from 10 
to 14, according to road 
conditions. The oil mile- 
age, 1,000 to the gallon. 
Tires, properly cared for, 
10,000 to 16,000 miles. 


The Packard exclusive 
heat-treating process 
adds greatly to the 
strength of the steel, re- 
ducing repairs and depre- 
ciation. 

The longer life and 
£reater used value of the 
Packard more than takes 


care of the difference in 
initial investment. 


ES twenty years the 
Packard Company 
has been studying motor 
cars from the standpoint 
of Transportation Ex- 
perts. Time after time 
it has proved that trying 
to save on the initial 
investment costs a man 
more in the long run than 
buying a Packard. 

Transportation facts 
are not a matter of com- 
promise, but absolute— 
as the Packard Transpor- 
tation Experts can show 
any man whoreally wants 
the facts. 


* Ask the Man Who Owns One" 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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The Faithful Servant on Your 


Remy Electrical Equipment 


Motor Car 


Remy's one standard of performance is constant 
performance. Remy’s twenty-two years of suc- 


cess in manufacturing dependable 


electrical equip- 


ment for automobiles has been built upon the 


closest and unvarying adherence 


to this policy. 


It is this rigid adherence to quality that makes the name 


“Remy” one upon which you can abso- 
lutely rely. Remy Starting, Lighting 
and Ignition on your car is a faithful 
servant performing its vital functions— 
day and night—in good weather and 
bad—so well that you seldom ever need 
think of it. 


You make sure of Starting, Lighting 
and Ignition satisfaction when the car 
you choose is Remy equipped. 


THs is the Remy Ther- 
mostat —an exclusive 


makes the generator 
output high to keep the 
battery charged. In sum- 
mer it makes the generator 
output low to prevent the 
battery overcharging. 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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bacilli, a little notebook carried in his 
pocket for a day may tell. One may 
check up the proportion of his negatives— 
don’t, ought not, cannot, should not, and 
so on. The relative proportion of nega- 
tives will help him to understand why he 
doesn’t get along better with his asso- 
ciates. 

If ten per cent of a man’s conversation 
is made up of negatives, he will certainly 
have much trouble in life; if fifty per cent, 
then he can expect the world to be a vale 
of tears, for his negative attitude will 
cause him to be misunderstood by all 
about him The healthy mind is normally 
positive. When with the aid of a notebook 
a man finds that he is given to negative 
conversation, it is a sign that he should 
consult a doctor. 


HY does milk turn sour in a thunder 
storm? Why is your disposition likely 
to be sour on a rainy day? 

Lessened atmospheric pressure on a 
stormy day allows lactic-acid-forming bac- 
teria to grow with great rapidity. These 
bacteria cause milk to turn sour. It has 
been observed that certain other species 
of bacteria grow with great rapidity when 
the barometer is low. This explains a 

henomenon of the greater death rate in 
fospitaledüring falling barometer. It is 
one explanation for the fact that people 
are mentally depressed when the barome- 
ter is low. The bacteria of the group 
which cause lactic-acid formation in 
milk are the same ones which produce 
poisonous indols, skatols and phenols in 
the colon. These poisons are depressing 
in their effect on the mind. 

On a rainy day, with relaxed capil- 
laries under lessened atmospheric pres- 
sure, it is a trifle more difficult to use the 
mind clearly, or even to do normal 
physical work. If we know this fact, we 
can laugh—and wait for the wind to shift 
to another quarter. If we do not know 
why we are depressed, our thoughts are 
too likely to turn to the idea that luck 
is against us, or that we aren't loved as 
much as we deserve to be, and all kinds of 
troubles are likely to loom up. 

Can the mind dominate the effects of 
microbe poisons? 

Though the mind is never wholly free, 
it can still to a great extent dominate the 
effects of toxins. When I have caught 
cold, or have been up late at night, and 
my nervous system is in need of rest and 
replenishment, I am cross to those whom 
I love, and irritating to people in my em- 

loy. I manage to cheer up wonderfully, 

owever, if it becomes necessary to make 
a pleasant impression upon someone. I 
can do this because my will is dominating 
temporarily. 

What is incompatibility of temperament? 
Are there microbes of incompatibility? 

There are some obvious cases of in- 
compatibility of temperament with which 
microbe poisons have nothing to do; as, 
for instance, in the case of a husband who 
is severely practical, while the wife is of 
an artistic turn of mind, and vice versa. 
Such fundamental differences may make 
it impossible for a husband and wife to 
adjust themselves to each other. In most 
cases of incompatibility that come to the 
attention of physicians, and in most cases 
that come into the divorce courts, 
microbic influence is at least present as 
an intensifying factor. All microbes that 


THE LEADER OF 
LIGHT WEIGHT CARS 


BRI COE 


"t Thredor Coupe is a worthy 
companion to the Sedan, which met 
with such instantaneous success every- 
where. It has the same beauty of line, 
the same excellence of fittings and the 
luxurious upholstery. 


You will be especially pleased with 
the seating and luggage arrangements 
in the Thredor Coupe. 


Built in Touring, Sedan and Coupe 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 
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BRAKE LINING 


RAKE lining edged with silver 

is real Raybestos. We put this 
silver edge on Raybestos for your 
protection. There are many sub- 
stitutes; there are inferior imita- 
tions, and these are often sold as 
Raybestos. 


When you buy brake lining—look 
for that Silver Edge. It identifies 
Raybestos. It means that you 
will get the brake lining service 
you are entitled to. It means 
that you are assured of one year's 


WEAR. 


There are many brake linings, but 
only one lining edged with Silver. 
Remember this when you buy new 
lining for your car. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


bring about a depressed state of mind, 
with the negative viewpoint, lead to in- 
compatibility with any person who has a 
positive and cheerful outlook on life and 
affairs. 


AGGING has caused as much dis- 

tress as alcohol. It has probably 
driven as many people away from home. 
Nagging is a symptom that there are 
poisons in the body which have such 
power to irritate the nagger that they 
distort his or her point of view. 

In the course of practice I have said 
many times, with assumed levity, ** Now, 
after this operation is performed toxic 
influences will be lessened, and you and 
your wife—or you and your husband— 
will get on better together.” 

Take a case of fibroid degeneration of 
the appendix, for instance. This is a form 
of chronic appendicitis which does not 
absolutely incapacitate a man, though he 
may grunt around, off and on, for twenty 
years. I often say to the patient, ** There 
is no need to have the appendix removed 
because of any direct danger to life from 
that source. But with it removed you 
may get on better with your associates, 
because the irritation which it causes 
disturbs digestive function, and the re- 
sulting toxins cause nervous instability.” 

When I say this to a husband, or to a 
wife, they almost always laugh at- the 
moment; then they proceed to give each 
other a knowing look which is comical but 
at the same time truly pathetic, indicating 
thei: ieartfelt desire really to get on 
together. They sometimes tell me later 
that what I said has proved quite true. 

Many cases will be removed from the 
divorce courts of to-morrow by the treat- 
ment which goes with attention to fibroid 
appendices, pyloric adhesions and sagging 
colons, or by fixing loose kidneys, or cor- 
recting eye strain and dental defects. 


NDERSTANDING microbe action 

will give the individual an oppor- 
tunity to aim his will at a visible target, 
and to correct unhealthy conditions in his 
way of life. At present, the man who is 
poked by a microbe pokes out blindly in 
response, without regard for whom he is 
hitting. He is conscious only of the feeling 
that he is impelled to poke at something or 
somebody. f 

er M we take moving-pictures of 
the stomach and bowel in action. This 
picture is called a radiograph. By it we 
discover the rate and degree of activity of 
the stomach and bowel. If we find by 
means of the radiograph that the muscle 
action of the bowel, for example, is inter- 
fered with mechanically, it is often quite 
possible to correct the defect, remove the 
obstacle, and, incidentally, the injurious 
microbes which have been thriving be- 
cause of the obstruction. 

The psychologist could often tell a 
young couple, in advance of their mar- 
riage, that one or the other would be 
likely to develop incompatibility of 
temperament, or the nagging habit, a 
few months or years after marriage. 
Consulting the radtograph, he would note 
perhaps the presence of a narrow costal 
angle or of a gastro-colic ligament at the 
level of the fourth lumbar vertebra. Then 
the psychologist would assume that 
talent, accomplishment, affection, and 
cleverness, would after a while be modi- 
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fied by toxic over-stimulation, giving 
place to misconception and to wrong 
a on the events of daily life. 

do not suppose however that the 
psychologist is really to be consulted in 
such matters for a good many years yet, 
though such consultation is a reasonable 
and practicable proceeding. As yet we are 
too romantic. The lover sighing over a 
facial photograph during the stage of his 
love psychosis may sigh again later as a 
result of mistake which could have been 
.voided had the radiograph been consulted. 


HAT do we mean when we say a man 
15 burning the candle at both ends? 

The expression that a man is burning 
his candle at both ends relates to a 
neurotic vanity of labor. When a man 
puts aside judgment in order to satisfy 
the craving of a vanity to work beyond 
his strength, we commonly find him 
boasting about it, or at least assuming a 
pleased look when the subject is men- 
tioned. Any amount of labor for which 
a man is healthfully capable is theo- 
retically desirable. Beyond that point he 
is working at a loss. 

'The amount of work which a given man 
can do, while burning the candle at one 
end comfortably, would burn another 
man's candle all in a flash. It is a relative 
matter. Vanity on this point however, 
frequently means abnormal irritation of 
protoplasm from microbic toxins. The 
neurasthenic, who is highly irritated, is 
often very busy doing work which 
shouldn't be done at all. 

A man who is writing or thinking or 
doing other work at night is employing a 
good deal of waste cell material in his 
work. He is responding to irritating 
products of poisons of many kinds which 
ordinarily are useful at night in putting 
him to sleep so that they may be elimi- 
nated methodically while new cells are 
regaining energy. 

All people who work intellectually 
without taking sufficient exercise to keep 
themselves fortified against the attack of 
colon microbes, become so sensitized that 
they respond abnormally to noises and 
sights, and become what is called highly 
nervous. If all of their protoplasm is 
habitually sensitized abnormally, the 
tendency may be transmitted to their 
children. The first duty of every man 
engaged in intellectual work is to oxidize 
his toxins, and attend to their elimination, 
by proper exercise. 

All this applies to women as well as to 
men. Women are as a rule more nervous 
than men; and one main reason for this 
is because wemen take less physical 
exercise, and thus burn up the waste 
material of their bodies with less regular- 
ity. This failure to oxidize their toxins 
leaves their body cells more highly sen- 
sitized, in consequence of which they are 
more susceptible to the poisonous in- 
fluence of harmful microbes. 


"ARE You Watching Your Blood 
Pressure?" asks Dr. Edwin F. Bowers 
next month. He tells us how impor- 
tant the blood pressure is as a barom- 
eter of health, and he explains what 
may happen if we forget to have the 
pressure taken at reasonable inter- 
vals. 
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VI SIBLE VALUE 
Bicycle Tires 


TUE value of Fisk tires is 

known wherever bicycles 
are owned—it is in the tires, 
is visible, is seen and under- 
stood by all who make com- 
parisons. This is what has 
made Fisk Tires standard 
equipment on practically 
every high grade bicycle 
manufactured. The Fisk 
Rubber Company has the 
the reputation of being one 
of the best concerns in the 
world to work for and the 


squarest concern in existence 


to do business with —a 
concern of this kind could 
not make anything but the 
best in its line—automobile 
and bicycle tires. 


FISK CORD TIRES 


The Fisk principle of Cord 
Construction gives this tire 
the great resistance strength 
of the;cord, combined with 
all the easy-riding resiliency 
in the highest grade rubber. 
Every Fisk Tirehas the valve- 
cot inserted by a special Fisk 
process, as additional protec- 
tion against air leakage. 
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The Little 
Blue Can 


When you spy a can of your kind of to- 
bacco on a stranger's desk, you think, “‘Here’s 
a man who knows something!" 

You sort of warm up towards a man who 
shows the same taste as you in anything. 
When it's the same taste in tobacco, out 
goes your hand. 

But here's a regular fellow. He not only 
smokes a pipe, but your kind of tobacco. 

He has picked it from all others. He has 
shown good taste, judgment. 

A man may have to do a lot of looking 
around before he gets next to the pipe tobacco 
just suiting him. 

Its a mighty important selection. It 
must be the tobacco that suits his tongue 
and throat to a T. 

If it doesn't get on 
perfectly with his 
tongue and throat, it 
doesn't do the two 
things he depends upon 
it to do. 

The right tobacco 
he depends upon to 
smoke away his trou- 
bles with. 

It must do a 
lot more than 
that. It must add 
that last soothing, 
: balmy touch to his 
comfort. 

If it doesn’t suit 
his individual taste 
perfectly, it fails to 
do the job. 

It’s a source of 
petty annoyance, disappointment. He is 
still looking around for the right tobacco. 

He won't be happy till he finds it. He may 
have to hunt, because individual tastes differ 
so widely. 

Edge- 
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Take Edgeworth, for instance. 
worth doesn’t completely satisfy everybody 
or else it would be the only brand on the 
market. 

But the men it suits swear by it. There 
just isn't any other kind. They like it so 
strongly that the sight of one of its little 
blue cans on a stranger's desk starts them 
off on one of their enthusiasms. “I see 
you smoke Edgeworth," they begin. Then 
they're off. 

It may be that Edgeworth is the pipe to- 
bacco you've been looking for. 

If. you haven't yet found the tobacco 
that's just yours in and out, and through 
and through, every day of the week, Sun- 
days included, we wish you'd try Edge- 
worth. 

Just send us your name and address on 
a postcard. If you feel like doing us a favor, 
send us also the name of the dealer to 
whom you will go for supplies, if you like 
Edgeworth. We will send you samples of 
Edgeworth in both donus dos Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice comes in flat cakes. 
Each cake contains a number of thin, n.,ist 
slices. One thin slice rubbed for a moment 
between the hands fills the average pipe. 

We think you'l| notice how nicely Edge- 
worth packs. Of course, that means that it 
burns evenly and freely. 

For the free samples, address Larus & Brother 
Company, 25 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
/a 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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of Skyscrapers in the World 
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parcels, and where most of his old fellow 
workers were still wrapping them! “Verily, 
nothing can keep a man chained to a trade 
if he has the wings to soar above it.” 

From this job, he found a better one in 
one of a chain of stores, and was moved 
out to New Jersey as a manager. But he 
had determined to abandon the shoe 
business, because he argued that if he 
could sell shoes, he could sell bigger things. 
And, for over a year, his eyes had been 
toward Brooklyn. 

“Brooklyn was so near New York,” 
said Mr. Horowitz, “it was evident that 
it must develop soon. I could see that 
real estate values would grow, and I 
wanted to get over there." 

When he announcedghissinténtion of 
leaving, his empleyer offered him a 
partnership; but Horowitz declined it and, 
at the age of twenty-three, set out to 
make his fortune in the real estate busi- 
ness. For a time he boughtartd sold and, 
by making acquaintances and being able 
to impress upon them the value of his 
services, he soon found that he could in- 
corporate a company and, with himself as 
president, finance the building of an 
apartment house. 

The success of this venture was so 
gratifying that he went right on financing 
and building a number of other apartment 
buildings in Brooklyn. His last two 
building operations were conducted by 
the (Thompson-Starrett Company, which 
he was shortly destined to direct. 

Meanwhile, however, he had worn 
himself out, and his doctor insisted that 
he should go away and take a complete 
rest, incidentally intimating that he 
should give up all idea of ever again 
taking an active part in business. Indeed, 
a former secretary to Mr. Horowitz tells 


| me I have understated the matter, and 


that the doctor really thought Mr. 
Horowitz was going to die. 

It is amazing how many successful men 
have been given up by the doctors, only 
to come back with a new lease on life, as 
if they resented their existence being cir- 
cumscribed by medical opinion. Nothing 
like a scare to cure or kill! So, Mr. Horo- 
witz took six months' vacation and came 
back, if not completely restored, at least 
going strong. 


EN he returned, Mr. Frank Bailey, 
vice president of the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company, advised him that 
there was a place in the Thompson- 
Starrett Company to fit him—in fact, just 
the job the doctor ordered! As assistant 
to Mr. Theodore Starrett, president of 
the company, he would have a post with 
comparatively little respcnsibility and 
one which would give him both an interest 
in life and a field for his talents. 

'That was in 1903. In 1907 he was made 
vice president and general manager of the 
company and, in 1909, Mr. Starrett 
having retired from the organization, Mr. 
Horowitz became its president. 


“The doctor made a mistake," he said 
to me, “I never have been sick since.” 

When Horowitz became vice presiden 
and general manager for the Thompson 
Starrett Company, it was the year of 
1907—the panic year. Work was scarce; 
the resources of the company were tied up 
in stock taken as payment for a building 
operation; work and money were needed. 

The company owned a certain promi- 
nent building site in the most populous 
business section of the city, which, while 
it was a good investment to hold, was im- 
poverishing its already depleted  ex- 
chequer by the cost of carrying it. 
Horowitz recommended putting a “ tax- 
payer” on it, so as to relieve the company 
of the carrying charges, and while his 
‘immediate superior in the company 
frowned on the suggestion the directors 
adopted it, and a number of small stores 
were built on the property immediately, 
paying the cost of carrying it till the day 
"t was sold. 

This was, perhaps, the first serious in- 
dication the directors had of Horowitz's 
ability to transform a bad situation into 
a tolerable one. Meanwhile, he set about 
to procure new business, incidentally in- 
forming the organization that they were 
in the building Bienes and not the bank- 
ing business, and that, while securities 
might be sometimes accepted as part 
payment of fees, he did not propose that 
the company, under his guidance, should 
ever return to its old condition of having 
all script and no cash. 


T THIS time it became known that 
Gimbel Brothers wanted a store in 
New York City near Thirty-fourth Street. 
Horowitz saw Mr. Gimbel, and found the 
firm was not ready to shoulder the finan- 
cial burden of building a store, but wanted 
a store if one could be leased. Horo- 
witz found a real estate company ownin 
sufficient land. Next he went about unti 
he found money to put up the building. 

Then a complicated legal difficulty de- 
veloped, which has stopped many an 
operation on the threshold of building. 
But it did not stop this one! The Gimbel 
Building went up, the corner was turned 
and the future was assured. 

Making leases and finding mortgage 
money is not normally a contractor's 
business, but Horowitz has never recog- 
nized any limitations to himself or his 
business. 

All contracts for building operations 
involve salesmanship that means months, 
sometimes years, of campaigning. And 
Horowitz proved a business getter, with 
plenty of patience to play the long game. 

“To sell anything,” he said, “first you 
must have the goods to sell, confidence in 
their quality, and the capacity to present 
them properly to the buyer. This last in- 
volves a close study of human nature, for 
in the final analysis, success consists in 
inducing your man to say yes at the right 
time. 
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C) I; K li Men seek HALLMARK Shirts 
ua itu ODUUD because of their Quality Materials, 


Careful Workmanship, Dependable Models and 
LLM A Vat Pattern-colors that will not fade. 
KIRG Leading Retailers are now showing the new HALLMARK 


Shirts in a wide range of Styles, Fabrics and an endless 


SHIRTS variety of desirable Patterns—in Pure Silk, Silk Stripes, fine 


French Percales and Madras fabrics—with Neck Bands; also 
with Detached Starched or Detached Soft Collars. to match. 


Ask YOUR Dealer For HALLMARK 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., TROY, N. Y., Makers of Slidewell Collars and Hallmark Underwear 


HE man whose shoes are Nettleton 's 
has the consciousness of wearing 
the finest it is possible to buy. 


A list of Nettleton wearers would be a 
list of men who know shoe-values, who 
appreciate distinction, and who demand 
quality and fine workmanship. 


Such a clientele has grown through years 
of satisfaction rendered by Nettleton's 
Shoes of Worth. Each pair is built— 
not merely made—by workers schooled 
to produce only the best. 


'The cost is soon forgotten in the satis- 
faction derived from every pair. 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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“This study of human nature cannot 
be confined to a man's clients, but must 
extend to every human being with whom 
he does business. 

“A young man came into my office oné 
year in such a pessimistic mood as I have 
seldom seen in a human being. He was 

| a bright man, his letter applying for the 

| job showed that. But he had suffered 
hnancial losses and everything looked 
black. 

“One day I went into his office and, out 
of a clear sky, he said, ‘I suppose you've 
come in to tell me you don't need me any 
more—to discharge me.’ I stopped. 
Then I said, ‘On the contrary, I have just 
been in to tell the treasurer to raise your 
salary.’ 

“Tt was not true—but I made it true, 
because he needed it. That day he began 
to brighten up. Later in the day, I said to 
him, ‘See here, B , you've got to stop 
going through life trying to make people 
think you are a failure. If you try suf- 
ficiently, you may succeed.’ 

“That young man is now in business for 
himself and almost as optimistic as he was 
pessimistic—which also has its dangers. 
But every young man has it in his power to 
fix the value of his services and, in great 
measure, to determine them. If you want 
to impress your employer that you are a 
failure, you can do it. You can persuade 
yourself that you will never get any further 
than a given point, and you won't. 

“But you need not recognize your 

limitations until you find them, and may- 
be you never will find them. Every young 
man in business is more or less handi- 
capped by ideas of preconceived limita- 
tions as to what he can do and what he 
cannot do. Discard all your ideas as to 
your limitations. Make yourself indis- 
-pensable to your employer and, in en- 
lightened selhshness, that employer will 
have to secure you to himself by promo- 
tion." 


R. HOROWITZ works on this same 
theory of not recognizing limitations 
[took it comes to his own business. It 


took six years of campaigning, he told me, 
to get the contract to build the Equitable. 
This building is the largest ever financed 
by private funds. Horowitz was cam- 
paigning with the old Equitable Society to 
put up a new building when the head of 
that society died. He was negotiating 
with the new head when the Equitable 
fire occurred. Then an organization 
headed by Coleman Du Pont took over 
the matter and Horowitz had to begin all 
over again. Finally, he got the contract, 
in an enterprise involving an expenditure 
of $35,000,000, receiving ten per cent of 
the cost of the building for his company’s 
services. 

“He saved that sum out of the building, 
so he cost us nothing," said Coleman Du 
Pont to me. “He is a wonderful bundle 
»f energy. He not only built the place, 
out he helped finish the interior, plan 
fices, and then rent them. He did as 
inuch as all the rest of us put together. 
Je was the whole show.” 

Finishing up the offices, planning them 
or prospective renters, and then renting 
hem afterward was no part of a builder's 
vork. But Horowitz wanted the job done 
vell; and, to his mind, it was not done 
vell until the building was paying. He 
1ad argued that a building put up in the 


marner of the Equitable could be made to | 


pay, and he was prepared to stand by his 
ideas. He did stand by them, to such 
purpose that the Equitable Building now 
numbers him among its owners. 
Thirteen thousand people work in this 
building, and one hundred thousand enter 
it every day. It is a world in itself, a 
triumph of modern building. Horowitz 
regards it and the Nitro plant at West 
Virginia as his greatest two achievements. 


WITHIN his own company, Horowitz 
is recognized as both an organizer 
and a business-getter. His plan of work 
is simplicity itself: “Get the order, and 
then put up the building, so that it is done 
in the shortest possible time." For speed 
is the most vital element in putting up a 
large building. So much capital is in- 
volved that every twenty-four hours 
means a loss too great to be long sustained. 


For example, as the Equitable repre- | 


sented an investment of thirty-five 
millions of dollars, the rental loss for a 
single day would be over six thousand 
dollars. One of the miracles which 
Horowitz has introduced into building 
operations of this magnitude is to make 
out not only an estimate as to cost of 
work but also an estimate as to the time 
needed to complete such work, and 
actually to complete the work within that 
time. 

To accomplish this, the company sup- 
plements its field forces with recorfnoiter- 
ing parties, whose sole work is to follow up 
materials, to report their daily develop- 
ment toward completion, to facilitate and 
expedite deliveries, and to see that they 
arrive at the site exactly on those dates 
called for by the working schedule and 
required to dovetail with the progress of 
kindred lines. 

When a building is planned this expe- 
diting or reconnoitering force is ready. 
It sends its emmissaries out into all parts 
of the country where the raw materials 
are on order, to factories where they are 
converted, and to docks, steamship lines 
and railroads, where they are in transit. 
A load of marble is inspected at the 
quarries, helped all along the line until it 
lands in the crowded streets of New York 
or Chicago at the exact time it is needed, 
and swung into place out of the way of 
trafic within the hour. 

"Horowitz is a human dynamo of 
energy," said one of his executives. 

“Of course, Mr. Horowitz is not a 
trained engineer," said a head of that 
department, “ but I am sometimes amazed 
at the technical knowledge he possesses 
of our engineering and building prob- 
lems." 

And a third man, who was formerly in 
his employ, summed it up by saying: 
"He is head and shoulders over most 
leaders of men. The sky is his limit, 
literally. He puts more ‘guts’ into his 
work than any man in the organization. 
He is a constant source of inspiration. 
He loves his work. Sometimes I think he 
works for the sheer joy of overcoming 
obstacles. And he goes through obstacles 
like a circus rider through a hoop." 

* How do you get an organization like 
this?" I asked Mr. Horowitz. 

“Bring in young men and train them,” 
he replied. “All the responsible officials 
of the company have been here fifteen 
years or more. We are careful to watch 
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Parker Pen, ‘‘safety-sealed’’ 

and self-filling, will please 
*mostanyone. Can't leak, writes 
instantly and is unfailing in per- 
formance. Made for service. 
The new Parker Patent Clip held in 
place like a washer hugs the pen tightly 
in place at pocket level — 25c; 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


R 


 GSAFETY-SEALED) : 
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Champion B43 
Price $1.25 
For High-Powered 
Cars, Trucks and 
"Tractors 


Only12,500 Rapids are included | 
in this Price Drive! Act Quick! | 


Write me today for my special low price 


offers before, just as the department stores do. The big 
difference is that When you buy from me you get abso- 
lutely the rock-bottom factory-to-kitchen price. Try my 


I have made these 
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Start the Season Right 
Equip With Champions 


EGIN your spring car-overhauling by 

putting in a set of Champion Spark 
Plugs. It is the first step in insuring 
trouble-free engine performance for months 
to come. 

Champion Dependable Spark Plugs are 
recognized everywhere for their unfailing 
reliability and endurance. 

Our famous No. 3450 Insulator and 
Patented Asbestos Gasket Construction 
make them proof against the intense heat 
and vicious shocks of constant cylinder 
explosions. 

There is a Champion Spark Plug for 
every type of engine on motor cars, trucks, 
tractors, motor boats and airplanes. 

Buy Champion for service. Be sure 
that the name Champion is on the Insula- 
tor and the world trade-mark on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


IF YOU LIKE MUSIC 


, Fireless 


— 2 Cooker 


s at my risk. 


and delicious. Aluminum 
J lined, follsetof hi " 

aluminum utensils with 
each cooker. Try it in your 
kitchen before youdecide. 


Send for my big Home 

Science Book E. Post 

card will do. Address 

Wm. ampbelt, Pres. 
m. 


The Wi ampbell Co. 
Dept.197, Detroit, Mich. 


Band and Orchestra In- 

struments sold on our famous 
“Play While You Pay” plan. Free 
lesson certificate with each in- 
strument. 


Learn To Play 


S| in bands and orchestras from Jenkins’ 


cornet books free. WRITE TODAY, simply 4 

send name, a post card will do, for 135 page A 
fully illustrated catalog, easy payment plan 4 
and free instruction system. 


JENKINS MUSIC CO., "gaase aie 


"wd 
band and orchestra books. First violin or à € " 


the direction in which ability develops. 
No blame attaches to us for picking a 
wrong man, but much blame would at- 
tach to us for keeping him. At present we 
haven't enough good men. We do, in 
normal times, a business of twenty to 
thirty millions a year, and the business is 
limited to this amount because we haven't 
found capable men to fill more of these 
executive positions. 

* Never within my lifetime have I seen 
such opportunities presented to young 
men as the world presents to them now. 
This nation is doing business on a larger 
scale than ever in its history, and needs 
more brain power than appears to be 
available. 

“What makes a successful man? . .. 
Character and ability. By character I 
mean honesty, determination, and appli- 
cation. By ability I mean mainly sound 
reasoning. 

* More men would succeed in this world 
if they had patience to wait just a little 
longer. They are not content to wait long 
enough to earn what they desire. 

“A prominent banker once said to me: 
*When I began my banking career, years 
ago, I observed that most of the people to 
whom we lent money rode around in 
automobiles, while I and my partners 
walked. To-day we have earned our 
automobiles, while most of those who once 
borrowed money from us are now walking 
with the rest of the crowd.' The trouble 
is, people who have no patience to earn 
the things they want, but begin indulgin 
themselves in luxury before they can af- 
ford it, and frequently have to give up 
both the luxury and the hope of ever get- 
ting it again. 

“Most of us are too highly civilized for 
our present state of production. We must 
learn to be content with simpler things 
until we produce more. No man has a 
right to get more out of life than he pro- 
duces, unless he is mentally or physically 
deficient and has to be taken care of. 
Every man who takes more out of life 
than he produces pushes the world a step 
toward bankruptcy. He must add to the 
world's wealth. 

“Tf he produces more than he consumes 
he adds to the riches of the world. And 
if he adds to the riches of the world, he 
is a success, in reality, whether he is a 
good stenographer or the president of a 
company." 


AM going to stop Mr. Horowitz there 

to state that in talking with eight 
different men who knew Horowitz well, 
some as emplovees, some as business 
friends and clients, I found this state- 
ment recurring again and again: 

“That man has wonderful self-control. 
He never allows his personal feelings to 
interfere with his business.” 

“Why,” said one man, formerly asso- 
ciated with the company, “he never paid 
any attention to what anyone thought of 
him, in those early days when admiration 
for his talents began to dissolve into envy 
of his success. And he had enemies, all 
right. Plenty of them! But they did not 
worry him more than to put him on his 
guard. They were eventually weeded out 
and received their walking papers. But 
not if they had genuine ability! Mr. 
Horowitz wasn’t making the same mistake 
about others that some others made about 
him. He did not dismiss men because 
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Simple Reasons for 
Better Mileage 


Though thousands upon thou- 
sands of Mohawk Tires are in 
use throughout the country 
today—not in one oí chem has 
even an ounce of the many 
cost-cutting (but quality re- 
ducing) rubber substitutes 
been used. 


Every one of these tires has 
been made by hand—for the 
sake of perfect uniformity and 


maximum wearing qualities. 


Experts only have been em- 
ployed to build them—upon 
not one will you find the hand- 
mark of an inexperienced 
craftsman. 


For seven years this standard 
of quality has been maintained 
without one single season's, 
day's or even hour's deviation: 


Good dealers everywhere handle them 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


New York 
Kansas City 


Chicago 
Dallas 


San Francisco 


Atlanta 
Los Angeles 


Boston 
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THE 


JORDAN IDEA 


“—to build a chassis of finished mechanical 
excellence from the finest units produced by 
the leading parts specialists of the world—" 


As BUILDERS of Timken-Detroit Axles, we are 
proud of their share in the upbuilding and main- 
tenance, at home and abroad, not only of Jordan 
reputation, but of that of twenty-seven other great 
American passenger cars. 


Cadillac Dorris Maxwell-Chalmers Riddle 

Columbia Essex McFarlan Root & Vandervoort 
Columbia Taxi Hanson Metz Shaw 

Crawford Holmes Moon Singer 

Cunningham Hudson Noma Velie 

Daniels Jordan Pan American Westcott 

Detroit Electric Liberty ReVere Winton 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 


FRONT ARTE 


A——p-—— S ABS. 
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they were enemies of his administration, 
but because that was all they were! If they 
were unamenable to his administration 
but had abilities which the organization 


needed, then he pursued the novel but | 


broad and farsighted policy of appealing 


from their enmity to him to their loyalty E 


to the company! Here is an example: Up- 
on his elevation to the presidency he rec- 
ommended that a certain man be made 


-the second in command. But one of the | 


directors pointed out that the man in 
question was not, strictly speaking, his 
friend. 

“That may be,’ replied Horowitz, ‘but 
he happens to be one of the best builders 
in the country, and we want him.’ 

“Needless to add, the man was both 
conciliated and promoted.” 


I told Mr. Horowitz this story and he ; 


confirmed it. “But it was long ago,” he 
protested. “Still, the same thing is true 
now. A spirit of coóperation is good; but 
if you cannot like a man do not bother 
about that as long as you like the way he 
does business. 


It does not concern you | 


whether you like or dislike him; you can | 
like him in a business way. As a matter | 
of fact, I naturally like most people. But ` 
_ when it comes to my own office force and | 


the people under me I regulate my likes | 


by liking everybody in business who does 
his work well, and disliking everybody 
who does it badly." 


F THIS sounds coldblooded, let me 

quote from two people, one a young 
man who went ‘‘in knee pants" to Mr. 
Horowitz, and who is now an official of 
the company: 

** You can go to Mr. Horowitz when you 
are in trouble; any kind of trouble at any 
time," he said. "And if you have done 
something wrong he won't jump down 
your back. He will say, usually, 'This 
could have been avoided;' and then show 
you how." 

A business friend, a client of Mr. 
Horowitz's, who is on at least two boards 
of directors for whom Mr. Horowitz has 
erected large hotels and who is also an 
astute lawyer, well known in New York 
City, substantiated this by stating: 

“There were eight or nine members of 
my family interested in this building we 
were putting up, besides a promoting 
company. I don’t mind owning we were 
often far from agreement. Louis Horo- 
witz would go from one to the other 
settling matters. When one of us had a 
just grievance, he admitted it, no matter 

ow much trouble it made for him, and 
when it was unjust he fought it out. The 
result? Well, every member of my family 
is not only his friend but we hold him in 
affection. He comes to you as a business 


etter, and leaves you as a friend. And | 


is mind is so flexible and so marvelous 
in handling any problems demanding an- 
alysis that I go to him with any problem, 
however remote from building, and feel 
satisfied to trust his judgment." 

Horowitz himself doubts whether his 
self-control is as near absolute as his 
admirers lead you to think. 

“T wish it were!" he said frankly. “I 
am often irritable. But I rarely lose my 
temper, although I am often angry. 
Temper and anger are two different 
things. Self-control is an admirable 
quality, but in certain places it is very 
near hypocrisy. I have always been un- 


erfect Soft Water 
Sor 


Industry and Homë 


NEW YORK, 9 E. Fortieth St, 
TORONTO, 23 Scott St. 
ATLANTA, 320 Hurt Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 410 T; Bldg. 
SALT LAKECITY, 209 Walker k 


ATURE has revealed the means 
through which softening of water has 


been made practical for every use. Fac- 
tories, shops and other industrial establishments 
now save literally millions of dollars annually that 
were wasted by use of hard water. 


And for the home— Perfect Soft Water. Water as 
soft as falling rain yet free from the taint and odor 
and grime of roof and trees, water that softens the 
skin and improves the complexion, that leaves 
the hair fluffy and soft and comfortably clean— 
this you can now have, flowing to every faucet. 


EFINITE 


RIVAL OF THE CLOUDS 


Nature's. Water Softener 


The Refinite Water Softener is a system per- 
fected to utilize Nature's own water softening 
mineral, Refinite. It attaches to the supply pipe 
in the basement. Water needs only to pass 
through a bed of Refinite in this system to be 
freed of its troublesome lime and magnesia 


hardness. 


In laundries and the laundry department of 
hotels, hospitals and institutions, Refinite cuts 
the washroom supplies expense more than half; 
it fully doubles the life of linens; makes possible 
the laundering of woolens, silks and other deli- 
cate fabrics not commonly attempted. In tex- 
tile mills it enables dyeing formulas to act with 
regularity; improves the quality of the products. 
In steam power plants it prevents boiler scale, 
saving fuel, labor and equipment. 

The Refinite system occupies little space — requires 

no expert supervision—is easily installed—very 
i here’s one for your use. Let 


ADDRESS 


reasonable in price. 
us tell you about it—no obligation. 
OUR NEAREST OFFICE. 


THE REFINITE COMPANY 
Refinite Building Omaha, Neb. 
Also Mfrs. of Refinite Rapid Pressure Filters 


SAN do 419 Call Bldg. 


BUFFALO. ait Uer ia 
LOS ANGELES. 303 fia le 
DETROIT, 502 Lincoln Bldg © 
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Unsteady front wheels 
leave a trail ike this 
You get the jerk through 
the steering wheel. 


Steady front wheels run 
truly—and you are saved 
the arm strain of driving 


Relaxation 
is enjoyed 
when hands 
rest lightly 
on the steer- 
ing wheel. 


nn E - 


" 


How do you drive your Ford? 


You are skimming along in a light 
car over brick and cobblestone 
pavements, or an average country 
road, your eyes on the highway, 
your hands on the wheel. 


But how do you hold your 
steering wheel? Do you rest your 
hands on it easily and naturally— 
or are you compelled to grip your 
wheel tensely, as a racing driver 
might? 


Naturally, for safety's sake, you 
hang on for dear life. You have 
to or incur the risk of swerving 
off the road. 


In large cars the play in the 
steering wheel is taken up by an 
elaborate mechanism in the steer- 
ing gear. In lighter cars you get 
this back-lash and jockeying in 
your arms and shoulders—it's 


the thing that's responsible for 
80 per cent of the fatigue of 
driving. 


And it is this that the Balcrank Stabi- 
lizer corrects. In ten minutes a Balcrank 
Stabilizer can be attached to the front axle 
and tie rod. Thereafter your car will drive 
as easily and smoothly a3 a heavier one. 


The front wheels will track truly—there 
will be none of the old joggling this way 
and that. There will be less wear on tires 
and_bushings; you will be relieved from 
the constant jerky motion that is so fa- 
tiguing to arms and shoulders; you will be 
protected from those sharp swerves to the 
right or left that are so frequently a cause 
of mishaps; you will enjoy new safety and 
new pleasure in driving—you will get a 
chance peek at the scenery now and then. 


Ask your favorite accessory dealer for a 
Balcrank Stabilizer, or write us direct. 
The cost is small—only $6.75, and you 
will save that quickly in tires alone. The 
Cincinnati Ball Crank Co., North Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Balcrank STABILIZER 


HEN ce E 

Balcrank Stabilizer ‘ 
ts built by makers 
of automobile parts 
that are standard on 
most leading cars. 


ROLLING BATH TUB Hester 


The wonderful new Ro-San product 
for homes without plumbing. Nothing 
like it anywhere. Equal in comfort, 
styleand quan to our famous Indoor 


'ee! square. Covers heater. 

E anywhere easily.Kcep in small closet. 

the in comfort--as often as you like 

anywhere in the house, 

Write today for particu- 
lars and price. 


ROWE SANITARY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


401 6th St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


GEORGE 


BOSTON 


FOR FORDS AND OTHER LIGHT CARS 


a Dealers who sell 
Balcrank Stabilizer 
are benefited by a 
constantly growing 
clientele of satisfied 
users. 


FROSTCO. 
MAKERS 


Quality 


First 


able to pretend. It may pay to pretend; 
I don’t know; I have never been able to 
do it. As for keeping one’s temper in the 
face of obstacles, one has to do it to succeed. 

“Obstacles are the joy of life. If there 
were none it would be a dull affair, with 
everyone on the same level and no chance 
for ability to demonstrate itself. 

“The motto of our company is: ‘The 
better the excuse, the worse the reason.’ 
We work on that; that is, we work on 
the idea that no reason ever justifies an 
excuse. : 

“One day one of the heads of a depart- 
ment of the company came in to me and 
said: 'I don't see how we will ever get 
that job done, Mr. Horowitz! There are 
only thirty days left, and I just can't see 
how it can be done in thirty days.’ 

“Now see here,’ I said; ‘every day 
of that thirty has twenty-four hours, and 
every hour of every twenty-four has sixty 
minutes. If you set to work intensively, 
utilizing every minute of that time, hour 
by hour, day by day, you'll get done, and 
you won't have time to worry about it.' 

“That man was doing what no man 
who wants to succeed can permit himself 
the luxury of doing—worrying in advance 
and taking time to talk about it.” 

One of the officers of the Thompson- 
Starrett Company tells a tale of Mr. 
Horowitz that shows him a man of few 
words. There had been a large sum of 
money long past due. After a great deal 
of trouble the officer got it and hurried in 
to tell Mr. Horowitz. 

He began on it, when Mr. Horowitz 
held up his hand. : 

“One minute!” he said. “Did you get 
the money?” 

“Yes,” said the young man. 

“Well,” said Mr. Horowitz, **that is 
the answer." 

“T see. No fussing needed," was the 
official's comment, as he took the lesson 
to heart without rancor. 

“Most men are too loquacious,” said 
Mr. Horowitz. “They waste more time 
than can be calculated telling how to do 
a thing, or how it was done, or how it 
ought to be done. All that is unnecessary. 
The fact is that it is to be done, and gets 
done, and that is all there is to it.” 


, 


"T His philosophy and the self-control to 
back it up explain in part Horowitz's 
unending capacity for work. 

“In this business,” he said, “the good 
things take care of themselves and do not 
have to be discussed; and we aim to take 
care of the bad things. The hardest strain 
of an executive’s work is the strain of 
turning attention at once without loss of 
time from one problem to another. This 
flexibility of mind requires great concen- 
tration, and comes only through training. 
It comes as a reaction to the will, exactly 
as trained muscles react to the will. No 
one gets it who has not exercised and fed 
the mind properly. But it can be de- 
veloped if one exercises long enough. 

sets to rest your mind. y mind 
and most men’s minds weary because of 
the monotony of work. Monotony dulls 
thinking. Take up a new problem when 
you can no longer think of the one on | 
which you are working, and you will find 
relaxation and that you can still think 
constructively. When I get tired out on 
a financial problem, I take up one of 
construction; and when I can no longer 
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For the out-of-doors days 


KODAK 


And not merely the alluring picture story, but on every 
negative at least a date; and a title, too, if youlike. Titling 
is the work of but an instant with an. Autographic Kodak; 
is as simple as making the picture itself —and there 1s no 
extra charge for Autographic film. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO,, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


Catalogue free at your Dealer’s or by mail. 
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Hudson Also Supreme 
In Distinction 


It Has Always Set the Style, and the Super-Six 
Motor Which Increases Power 72% and Adds 


Years to Endurance is Exclusive in Hudson 


We have never sought to develop the 
Hudson Super-Six as the greatest speed 
and power car in the world. 

It is true that in speed—in hill-climb- 
ing—in quick acceleration—no stock car 
ever matchedit. Official records show that. 
But they are incidental. They were made 
in tests to prove Hudson endurance. 

Surely these great performance quali- 
ties are enough to account for Hudson's 
five years of leadership as the largest 
selling fine car in the world. Any owner 
would take pride in a car that none has 
equalled in any worthwhile performance 
record. 

Yet a large class of Hudson buyers 
selected it for an altogether different 
quality. 


A Distinctive Design 
An Exclusive Motor 


Thousands chose it with an eye single 
to its beauty, charm and notable appear- 
ance. They hold none can surpass it in 
distinction. For the Hudson looks its 
supremacy in every line. 

But it is idle to think that those who 
primarily seek fine appearance in a car 
do not value the mechanical superiority 
of the Hudson Super-Six. 

Granted you will never require such 
great speed, yet Hudson's capacity means 
less than half load in ordinary driving. 
It insures absolute freedom from strain. . 

That extra reserve power means much 
on hills. It. means much in flexibility 


. models. 


and in quick reponse. It saves much 
changing of gears. It means utter smooth- 
ness—due to less vibration than any other 
type ever achieved. 

That, too, is a matter of record. The 
official proofs are open to all. 

In the exclusive Super-Six motor vibra- 
tion is reduced almost to nil. Motor 
efficiency is increased 80%. Motor power 
is increased 72%, without added size or 
cylinders. Endurance is almost doubled. 
The Super-Six principle would add these 
advantages to any conventional type, six- 
cylinder motor. But no other can use it. 

Its type gives Hudson every advantage. 
Why accept a lesser car? 


All Accept Hudson as 
the Pattern Car 


And you will find in the Hudson all 
the beauty and luxury that imagination 
and skilled workmanship can create. 

But while its appearance is prized by 
all Hudson owners, and even dictates the 
choice of many, to most who know the 
Hudson its chief appeal must always be 
its performance and endurance. 

By every test it is supreme. 

The supply of Hudsons has never been 
sufficient for the demand. Thousands 
have waited months for certain wanted 
You can insure yourself against 
disappointment in delivery only by plac- 
ing your order well ahead of the time you 
will require it. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


(3023) 
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think in terms of construction, I can re- 
turn to finance. This rest of the mind by 
change of work should be supplemented 
by absolute rest. I get about a month of 
this every year. 

“The general idea that the big men of 
this country are tucked away in hidden 
offices to be approached only through a 
chain of under employees, is a fallacy. 
Big men are more approachable than 
little ones, and they are much easier to 
talk to because they are more intelligent. 

“The trouble with most men who try 
to present ideas is that they are actually 
concerned with the impression they are 
making, not with the thing in hand. It is 
impossible to make an impression that 
amounts to much when you are concerned 
about the impression you expect to make 
as an individual. 

“T have never gone to any man without 
feeling that I had something that would 
interest him. When in my early days I 
wanted a man to buy real estate, or to put 
up a building, I wrote to him frankly, 
telling him that I would not ask his time 
unless I had something that was of real 
benefit to him. And I never failed to get 
an appointment. The man who hangs 
about, wishing to get to some big man with 
what he thinks is a big idea, either hasn’t 
a big idea or hasn’t enough force to put 
it over. If he has, he won’t hang around; 
he will go to work on it. 


“IMHE truth is that most men accom- 

plish what they set out to accomplish, 
and when you see a man entertaining a 
party of friends at an expensive restau- 
rant, and telling how he wants to save 
money, it is obvious that he is not telling 
the truth. If he wanted to save money he 
would be dining at home, alone, and sav- 
ing it. He is, in fact, doing what he most 
wants to do. 

“Most of the young men I know pay 
more attention to the pleasures of life 
than to business, instead of subordinatin 
everything else to business. At present Í 
should say that they seem to be working 
to accumulate enough money to play 
golf. What they should be doing is to play 
enough golf so as to keep themselves fit 
for working. 

“And don't be blinded by money. In 
every deal I have made I have fixed the 
value of my services. But I have not 
consciously worked for the dollars in it; 
I have worked for the success of the job." 

Summing up, it would seem that 
Horowitz's philosophy can be best ex- 
pressed in terms of his own business. For 
as surely as Horowitz put up the Equit- 
able building, block by block, until the 
forty-second story was reached, so surely 
has he built himself, and almost with the 
same consciousness of what he was doing. 
“The master builder," he would say, “is 
he who builds himself." 


"GETTING Your Second Wind in 
Business" is the subject of an article 
full of helpful information appear- 
ing next month. Its author is Jo- 
seph French Johnson, dean of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance at New York University. 
Dean Johnson tells us why men set- 
tle down into ruts, and how you can 
avoid doing so. 
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How to do over your floors 
and what it will cost 


Are your floors dull, lifeless and monotonous in finish? They do 
not need to be that way. 


There is an easy, inexpensive way to make them gleam with a 
soft, rich, translucent polish, full of lovely lights and shadows—a 
way to bring out the fine beautiful tone of the natural grain 
of the wood. 


Just apply a thin, transparent coating of Old English Wax, rub to a polish with 
a cloth or with the Waxer and Polisher shown below—and you have a shimmering 
lustre that will last for months. A hard, glass-like wax film which nothing can 
get through—neither water nor grease nor heel marks nor constant daily wear. 
The cost (in U. S.) is only 75c for 1 pint of Wax, enough to cover 252 square fect 
or a room 14 x 18. 


If your floors are in very bad condition, or if you are thinking about the finish of 
new floors in the “new house," write for free special advice, or buy a can of Old 
English Wax and read the complete instructions on it. No need to call in outside 
help or employ expensive labor. Thousands of women are “doing over" their 
floors the Old English way and having wonderfully beautiful floors for a few cents. 
THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 1604 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Old English 
Wax 


How to clean your floors 


Clean your waxed, varnished or shellaced floors always with Old 
English Brightener. It makes the original finish last twice as long. 
It not only cleans but polishes, brightens and protects against wear. 
It will not remove wax nor injure the finest finish. One pint, 60c— 
enough for 252 square feet. 


Given away! 

One pint can Old English Wax to purchasers of Old English Waxer 
and Polisher (shown below)—the new device that makes the pol- 
ishing of floors as simple and easy as dusting them with a mop. 

If not obtainable at your paint, hardware, drug, house-furnishing 
or department store, remit to us; we will supply you both Polisher 
and Wax, parcel post, prepaid. Price, east of Denver, $3.50; 
Denver and west, $4.00. 
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4 ES,” says Mr. Motorist, “I’ve just finished tuning her up. Valves needed 
grinding; two cylinders were score marked; and my piston rings leaked 
badly. Did the job with Clover Leaf Valve Grinding Compound—the 


Clover Bulletins showed me how.” 


GARAGES:  Qur grade D cuts fast and 
accurately. Buy the pound cana for economy. 


Clover is also the largest-used lapping and grind 
ing compound for machine shops and tool rooms 


CLOVER MFG. CO. 
301 Main St., Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago Branch: 608 West Adams St. 
San Francisco Branch: 556 Howard St. 


Bulletin No. 75 on Valve Grinding and No. 80 on Lapping Scored Cylinders, 
Grinding Piston Rings, Fitting Rings to Pistons, point out step-by-step how to 
cure the ills that rob a motor of its power. 


For twelve years the handy green Duplex can of Clover Leaf Valve Grinding 
Compound—the largest selling valve grinding compound in the world, has been 
putting “Pep” in old motors, and keeping “Pep” in new motors. à 
Clover at most automotive equipment or hardware jobbers and dealers —if not, 
money order for 50 cents will bring the 4-oz. can postpaid to you. 


You can get 


C. 
Valve 


(en scena Une SE CDI AME 
CLOVER MFG. CO., 301 Main St.. Norwalk, Conn. 


Send free samples and Bulletins (Check proper 


square below.) 


O Car Owner O Garage O Manufacturer O Distributor 


Name...... 


Address 


30 Days" 
Trial 


Easy 
Monthly Payments 


17 Cents a Day Pays 


For the mellow-toned Symphonic Piano, Several beautiful 
models in genuine Mahogany, Oak and Walnut. Guaranteed 
25 years. Sold the celebrated Larkin Factory-to-Family way. 
Many muslo lovers have saved $100 to $200 in buying Symphonics. 

Our plan permits S0 days’ trial In your home | Pour years: timo without 
Interest. Convenient monthly payments, Ask today for FREE Catalog flus- 
trating and describing Symphonice. Shows 


Symphonic Pianos 
Also Player Pianos and Grands 


instruments in actual colors. Pleasestate whether interested 
in the Symphonic Piano, the Symphonic Player Piano (which 
anyone can play) or the Symphonic Baby GRAND. Write 
now for your Catalog. 


Letrvkite Con Desk PAM-420, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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An “Old Town Canoe” will 
jump at the thrust, or glide 
at the dip of a paddle. Floats 
light as a fleck of foam, but 
every “Old Town” has the 
built-in strength and sturdi- 
ness to withstand many years 
of rugged service. For the 
youngsters, buy the “Sponson 


Model" the canoe that's safer 
than a row boat. Write for 
catalog. 3000 canoes in stock. 
$67 up from dealer or factory. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
964 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 
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What I Have 
Learned from Old 
Ben Franklin 


(Continued from page 47) 


struck me most forcibly at the outset was 
the tremendous advantage that Franklin 
enjoyed through his ability to write strong, 
forceful English, and to makea good speec 

when the occasion arose. As I have watched 
the careers of men in our city for more than 
a generation I have concluded that, next 
to honesty and sound judgment, there 
are no other assets more valuable than the 
power to write and talk. Two men of 
equal industry and character start side 
by side; and in ten years one has a city- 


| wide reputation, while the other is hardly 


| 
| 
| 


known outside the ranks of his own busi- 
ness. The first man has the ability to 
talk, and has used it effectively. No other 
ability is more rare; and none is so quickly 
discovered and seized upon by business 
men. 

Some men are born gifted writers and 
talkers. Franklin was not. That's the 


| encouraging thing about his career—he 


doesn't seem to have been born with very 
much of anything; all that he did or ac- 
quired came to him as a result of hard 
work. He made himself a forceful writer, 
and this is his own account of the way in 


which he did it: 


About this time I met with an odd volume of 
the "Spectator." It was the third. I had never 
before seen any of them. I bought it, read it 
over and over, and was much delighted with it. 
I thought the writing excellent and wished, if 
possible, to imitate it. With this view I took 
some of the papers, and making short hints of 
the sentiment in each sentence, laid them by 
a few days and then, without looking at the 
book, try'd to compleat the papers again, by 
expressing each hinted sentiment at length, and 
as fully as it had been expressed before, in any 
suitable words that should come to hand. Then 
I compared my “Spectator” with the original, 
discovered some of my faults, and corrected 
them. But I found I wanted a stock of words, 
or a readiness in recollecting and using them. . . 
Therefore, I took some of the tales and turned 
them into verse; and, after a time, when I had 
psy well forgotton the prose, turned them 

ack again. I also sometimes jumbled my 


collections of hints into confusion, and after : 


some weeks endeavored to reduce them into 
the best order, before I began to form the full 
sentences and compleat the paper. This was 
to teach me method and arrangement of 
thoughts. By comparing my work afterwards 
with the original, I discovered many faults and 
amended them; but I sometimes had the pleas- 
ure of fancying that, in certain particulars of 
small import, I had been lucky enough to im- 
prove the method or the language, and this en- 
couraged me to think I might possibly in time 
come to be a tolerable English writer, of which 
I was extremely ambitious. 


NE thing that must impress even the 

most casual reader of that passage is 
its extreme simplicity. Short, common, 
Anglo-Saxon words; short, direct sen- 
tences—this is the secret of good writing; 
and it was a secret that I set out to ac- 
quire, if I could, following Franklin's ex- 
ample. No other resolution ever paid me 
such large and consistent dividends. 
Within a year after I began to practice 
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writing I had an opportunity to move up 
into a clerical position where some of the 
firm's correspondence passed under my 
hands. Three years later, when I moved 

another notch or two, I noticed in one 
oL the boot and shoe journals an adver- 
tisement for a private secretary. The ad- 
vertiser did not give his name, but de- 
scribed himself as a man of large interests 
who must have an assistant capable of 
relieving him of all details. The ability 
to handle correspondence with distinction 
was set forth as a prime requisite. I 
answered that advertisement in a letter 
written with special care; and four weeks 
later I became associated with one of the 
most successful and most inspiring men 
in the business life of our city. It was the 
beginning of my real progress, and I owed 
it all directly to the encouragement of 
Ben Franklin. 


T9 BECOME a good speaker was more 
dificult. One may practice writing 
` alone in his own room, but the practice of 
speaking demands an audience. Franklin, 
with his unusual shrewdness, recognized 
that difficulty, and met it by the organi- 
zation of The Junto, a debating society 
made up of a group of young men of am- 
bitions similar to his own. The Junto met 
on Friday evenings, as he tells us, and 
each member was required in turn to 
raise a question on some point of morals, 
politics or moral philosophy, which was 
then discussed by the company under 
strict parliamentary rules. Once in three 
months each member was called upon for 
a written essay, and this, also, was made 
the subject of debate. Each meeting 
opened with certain questions, which 
were read, and followed by a pause to al- 
low an answer from any member. Take 
these as examples. Can you imagine any- 
thing better calculated to, brighten the 
wits of young men, and keep them ob- 
servant students of the great book of life? 


Have you met with anything in the 
author you last read, remarkable, or suitable 
to be communicated to The Junto, particularly 
in history, morality, poetry, physic, travels, 
mechanic arts, or other parts if knowlidett 


Do you know of a fellow citizen who has 
lately done a worthy action, deserving praise 
or imitation; or who has lately committed an 
error, proper for us to be warned against and 
avoid? 


My success in developing my writing 
ability, following Franklin's example, had 
been so satisfactory that I essayed to de- 
velop a modern successor to the The 

pon In this I was less successful. Per- 
aps it was because the average young 
man of this time is less willing to sacrifice 
in the causeof self-improvement than were 
the youths of Franklin's day. The more 
likely explanation is that I lacked alto- 
gether the special genius which made it 
possible for him to inspire and hold to- 
gether such an organization. At any rate, 
our society perished after a few meetings 
which were not any too interesting. 

But this failure by no means destroyed 
my ambition to be able to think and talk 
on my feet. I was a comparative stranger 
in the city, no one knew me or cared much 
whether or not I made a fool of myself. 
Encouraged by this salutary thought, I 
determined to get up and talk in any 
meeting that would endure the punish- 
ment of listening to me. I frequented all 
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Mello-Gloss 
your walls and have that 
sunny satin-sheened finish 


Mello-Gloss comes in a can and goes on with 
a brush. Goes on so easy, you can easily do 
it, if your painter is too busy. 


Like a piece of satin, it has a certain depth . 


of finish and 
ful feeling o 
walls. 


With all its sunny sheenness, the finish does 


phy of color, that gives a wonder- 
cheeriness and interest to your 


[Im 


B not, however, give you the impression of shini- 
H ness. Still, when you examine it closely, you 
E see that the mellow gloss from which it derives 
li its name, is there. Promptly you appreciate 
i how easily its surface must clean and how 
E fortunate it would be for stairway walls, bath- 


room, nursery, kitchen or wherever their easy 
wiping off is desirable. 


3 Mello-Gloss gives a  satin-sheened finish. 
Mellotone gives a rich, dull velvety effect. 


IE Send for special circular about each. Both 
are sold by the one best dealer in each town. 


485 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
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HARDWARE 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


**Now this is the place, Pa, where you buy that can of Effecto 


Auto Enamel! I won't ride 


in that old bus another day, 


unless you make it look like a regular automobile!”’ 


Some wives are more persis- 
tent than others. But why wait 
till your wife drives you to it? 
You'll get a lot of pleasure and 
profit out of a can of Effecto 
Auto Enamel. It will make 
the old boat glow with pride — and you too! 

Effecto Auto Enamel is the original and 

enuine auto enamel — easy-working, self- 
eveling and quick-drying. Nota paint, wax 
or polish, but a durable, long-lasting examel 
finish that wears longer than the finish on most 
new cars. Made in nine attractive and usable 
enamel colors: Black, Blue, Green, Red, 
Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; 
also clear Finishing varnish, and Top & Seat 
Dressing for renewing and waterproofing all 
kinds of tops, seats and upholstery. 

Choose the color you prefer or finish the 
body in one color, the chassis in another and 
the fenders in Black! You won't have to 
lay up the car for several weeks —a few hours 
of interesting work and a few dollars worth 


AUTO. . 
FINISHES 


of Effecto does the trick — 24 
to 48 hours for drying. 

A small can of Effecto Black 
Enamel is mighty handy around 
the garage, fortouching up fend- 
ers, body orchassis. Its habitual 
use prevents rusting and quick deterioration. 

And here’s another tip — if your top, of 
fabric or imitation leather looks gray and din 
and leaks a drop here and there, just spre 
thin coat of Effecto Top & Seat Dressing over 
it. It will look like a regular top and you 
can take it out in a cloudburst and come 
through dry! 

Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. If you have 
any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel write us at once. We will see that 
you are supplied. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 151 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 97 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


SaaS ee IPTE Se Re ee 
{ADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


—genuine inner armor for auto tires. Double mileage; 
prevents punctures and blowouts, Easily appl 
without tools. Distributors wanted. Details free. 
American 


Accessories Company Dept. 210 — Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A COUGHER is out of place at a theatre, dance, difner 


table, church service—in fact 


ance to those around him. 


wherever people congregate. 


For his cough is not only a social blunder; it is a real annoy- 


S-B Cough Drops relieve 


coughing and save embarrassment. Pure. No drugs. Just 
enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


| Drap that Cough 


|^ SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE /847 
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r3Story- Writing Taught xi: 
M88. criticized, revised andtyped : also sold 
M (0) N E Y on commission. Our booklet, WRITING 


WRITI NG FOR PROFIT,” tien Dept 67 gives proof. 
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sorts of gatherings—political rallies, sin- 

le-tax meetings, reform clubs, and all. 
jm each case I took the precaution of in- 
forming myself somewhat about the sub- 
ject under discussion, and mapped out 
roughly what I should say if I hed the 
chance. Then, when there came a pause 
in the discussion, I rose and talked. 

I shall never forget the first experience 
of this sort. It was in a small meetin 
called to discuss the establishment o 
night schools in our section of town. If 
there was any subject on which I felt the 
right to entertain convictions it was this; 
and accordingly I prepared a short speech 
and determined to deliver it unless pre- 
vented by the police. Half way through 
the meeting the opportunity came, and 
with my heart thumping so hard that it 
seemed as if everyone in the room must 
hear it I rose and managed to say “Mr. 
Chairman." 

The words sounded as though someone 
else a long way off had uttered them. 1 
repeated them, trying desperately to re- 
call what I had meant to say next. In 
spite of every frenzied effort not a single 
line of my speech would come to mind. 
I flushed, coughed, managed to stutter 
that I was in favor of what had been said 
by the other speakers, and bolted out of 
the room, leaving a tittering audience be- 
hind. For a while I felt utterly dis- 
couraged. Apparently public speaking 
was not to be one of my accomplial mente, 

Yet the spirit of youth is exceedingly 
resilient. It was not long before another 
meeting drew me, and this time I managed 
to stammer through half a dozen sentences 
before terror overcame me; and when I 
sat down I was thrilled by the sound of 
someone in the back row applauding a 
little. So I kept on, and to my great de- 
light I found the experience less terrifying 
with each repetition. I have never become 
an orator in any sense of the word, and 
have no ambition in that direction. But I 
can face a board of directors and state in 
plain, direct language the course that I think 
should be pursued; and I can, when neces- 
sary, sand up before a public meeting or 
a banquet crowd and talk, with no more 
feeling of embarrassment than as though 
I were carrying on a business discussion. 


F COURSE life is real, life is earnest 
—we have enough books and ar- 
ticles to remind us of that fact, heaven 
knows. But the appealing fact about 
good old Ben was that he persisted in re- 
garding the whole business as a great big 
game; and it's amazing how much more 
easily one gets things done when he gets 
that point of view. He mastered French, 
Italian and Spanish, though his schooling 
had stopped almost before it began. But 
he found a friend who was also studying 
languages, and who was very fond of 
chess. The chess games interfered with 
the studying; so Franklin arranged that 
the winner of any game should have a 
right to assign a task in grammar or trans- 
lation to the loser. “And as they played 
equally well," one of his biographers 
records, “they beat each other into a 
knowledge of the language." 
One important event, at least, in my life, 
I can trace directly to the application 
of his shrewd common sense to business 
affairs. It was at the time of my election 
to the general managership of the com- 
pany with which I have ever since been 
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associated. | was assistant general man- ! 
ager of a competing concern; and I knew 
perfectly well that my name was up for 
discussion. In fact, one of the directors 
kept me informed of what was transpiring 
in their meetings. He came to my home 
one evening with a troubled look: 

“We are all unanimous for you, except 
Adams,” he said, naming one of his fellow | 
directors. "What has he got against you, 
anyway? What have you ever done to 
him?" 

I searched my memory in vain for any 
explanation. So far as I could recall I had 
met the man only half a dozen times in 
my life, and then in the most casual 
fashion. Then, suddenly, I had another 
thought. Adams's nephew had at one | 
time been clerk in my office, and was dis- 
charged for incompetence. The thing had 
happened five years before; it seemed in- 
credible that a big man should allow so 
small a thing to influence an important 
decision. Yet I knew, as every business 
man does, that very human and very 
petty considerations sometimes rule in 
meetings of boards of directors. 

"I think I know why Adams is against 
me,” I said to my friend. 

“Well, whatever it is, you better find 
some way to change his opinion," he 
answered. “We have a majority, but we | 
don't feel like riding you in, or any other | 
man, over his protest." 

After he had gone I sat for a long time 
wrestling with that problem. Here was 
the opportunity of a lifetime; to lose it 
because of a tiny misunderstanding for 
which I was in no way responsible seemed 
is great a pity. Yet what could I do? 

o to Adams and attempt to explain 
would be merely to arouse a more active 
antagonism. I must find some other way | 
to swing him over to my side; but how? 
I thought of one expedient after another, 
only to reject them as fast as they came. 
Finally, in sheer weariness, I decided to | 
postpone any further thought until the 
morning and picked up my favorite 
volume to get my mind cleared and ready | 
for sleep. 


HETHER it was merely chance, or 

whether there is some favoring deity | 
who guides us in such moments, I do not | 
know. Butasifthe book understood exactly 
what I needed, it opened to the passage | 
in which Franklin tells how he succeeded | 
in being reélected to the office of clerk of 
the Pennsylvania Assembly. In his case, 
as in mine, the opposition centered in one 
man: | 


Having heard that he had in his library a 
certain very scarce and curious book, I wrote 
a note to him expressing my desire of perusing 
that book [Franklin writes] and requesting 
he would do the favour of lending it to me for a 
few days. He sent it immediately, and I re- 
turn'd it in about a week with another note, 
expressing strongly my sense of the favour. 
When we next met in the House, he spoke to 
me (which he had never done before), and with 
great civility; and he ever after manifested a 
readiness to serve me on all occasions, so that 
we became great friends, and our friendship 
continued to his death. This is another in- 
stance of the truth of an old axiom I had 
learned, which says, “He that has once done 
you a kindness will be more ready to do you 
another, than he whom you yourself have 
obliged.” 


It came to me like an inspiration. I 


blessed old Ben for his shrewd, kindly 
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—You pay for the” 
quality —the safety | 
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i) Real Sport, ” illustrated 
? by Briggs, the cartoonist, and 
containing a fer 
blooded story of 
boyhood fishing 
days, will be sent 
FREE to every sportsman. 
Learn of the pleasure, excitement 
and thrills which bait casting angling 
gives—enjoyment you can have 
No sitting still waiting for them to 
bite. Book shows full fine of South 
Bend Tackle. Sent FREE. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
4556 High St. South Bend, Ind 
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and let me see what you can 
do with it. Many newspa- 
per artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.00 or more per week were 
trained by my course of per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
mail. PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy 
to learn. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 
for sample Picture Chart, list of 
successful students, examples of their work and evidence 
of. what you too can accomplish. state your age. 


The Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1246 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Silver Cdg 


BRAKE LINING 


RAKE lining edged with silver 

is real Raybestos. We put this 

silver edge on Raybestos for your 

protection. There are many sub- 

stitutes; there are inferior imita- 

tions, and these are often sold as 
Raybestos. 


When you buy brake lining—look 
for that Silver Edge. It identifies 
Raybestos. It means that you 
will get the brake lining service 
you are entitled to. It means 


that you are assured of one year’s 
WEAR. 


There are many brake linings, but 
only one lining edged with Silver. 
Remember this when you buy new 
lining for your car. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


bring about a depressed state of mind, 
with the negative viewpoint, lead to in- 
compatibility with any person who has a 
positive and cheerful outlook on life and 
affairs. 


AGGING has caused as much dis- 

tress as alcohol. It has probably 
driven as many people away from home. 
Nagging is a symptom that there are 
poisons in the body which have such 
power to irritate the nagger that they 
distort his or her point of view. 

In the course of practice I have said 
many times, with assumed levity, “ Now, 
after this operation is performed toxic 
influences will be lessened, and you and 
your wife—or you and your husband— 
will get on better together." 

Take a case of fibroid degeneration of 
the appendix, for instance. This is a form 
of chronic appendicitis which does not 
absolutely incapacitate a man, though he 
may grunt around, off and on, for twenty 
years. I often say to the patient, “There 
is no need to have the appendix removed 
because of any direct danger to life from 
that source. But with it removed you 
may get on better with your associates, 
because the irritation which it causes 
disturbs digestive function, and the re- 
sulting toxins cause nervous instability.” 

When I say this to a husband, or to a 
wife, they almost always laugh at- the 
moment; then they proceed to give each 
other a knowing look which is comical but 
at the same time truly pathetic, indicating 
thei: ieartfelt desire really to get on 
together. They sometimes tell me later 
that what I said has proved quite true. 

Many cases will be removed from the 
divorce courts of to-morrow by the treat- 
ment which goes with attention to fibroid 
appendices, pyloric adhesions and sagging 
colons, or by fixing loose kidneys, or cor- 
recting eye strain and dental defects. 


NDERSTANDING microbe action 

will give the individual an oppor- 
tunity to aim his will at a visible target, 
and to correct unhealthy conditions in his 
way of life. At present, the man who is 
poked by a microbe pokes out blindly in 
response, without regard for whom he is 
hitting. He is conscious only of the feeling 
that he is impelled to poke at something or 
somebody. : 

Nowdass we take moving-pictures of 
the stomach and bowel in action. This 
picture is called a radiograph. By it we 
discover the rate and degree of activity of 
the stomach and bowel. If we find by 
means of the radiograph that the muscle 
action of the bowel, for example, is inter- 
fered with mechanically, it is often quite 
possible to correct the defect, remove the 
obstacle, and, incidentally, the injurious 
microbes which have been thriving be- 
cause of the obstruction. 

The psychologist could often tell a 
young couple, in advance of their mar- 
riage, that one or the other would be 
likely to develop incompatibility of 
temperament, or the nagging habit, a 
few months or years after marriage. 
Consulting the radiograph, he would note 
perhaps the presence of a narrow costal 
angle or of a gastro-colic ligament at the 
level of the fourth lumbar vertebra. Then 
the psychologist would assume that 
talent, accomplishment, affection, and 
cleverness, would after a while be modi- 
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fied by toxic over-stimulation, giving 
place to misconception and to wrong 
emphasis on the events of daily life. 

do not suppose however that the 
Psychologist is really to be consulted in 
such matters for a good many years yet, 
though such consultation is a reasonable 
and practicable proceeding. As yet we are 
too romantic. The lover sighing over a 
facial photograph during the stage of his 
love psychosis may sigh again later as a 
result of mistake which could have been 
voided had the radiograph been consulted. 


HAT do we mean when we say a man 
is burning the candle at both ends? 

The expression that a man is burning 
his candle at both ends relates to a 
neurotic vanity of labor. When a man 
puts aside judgment in order to satisfy 
the craving of a vanity to work beyon 
his strength, we commonly find him 
boasting about it, or at least assuming a 
pleased look when the subject is men- 
tioned. Any amount of labor for which 
a man is healthfully capable is theo- 
retically desirable. Beyond that point he 
is working at a loss. 

The amount of work which a given man 
can do, while burning the candle at one 
end comfortably, would burn another 
man's candle all in a flash. It isa relative 
matter. Vanity on this point however, 
frequently means abnormal irritation of 
protoplasm from microbic toxins. The 
neurasthenic, who is highly irritated, is 
often very busy doing work which 
shouldn’t be done at all. 

A man who is writing or thinking or 
doing other work at night is employing a 
good deal of waste cell material in his 
work. He is responding to irritating 
products of poisons of many kinds which 
ordinarily are useful at night in putting 
him to sleep so that they may be elimi- 
nated methodically while new cells are 
regaining energy. 

All people who work intellectually 
without taking sufficient exercise to keep 
themselves fortified against the attack of 
colon microbes, become so sensitized that 
they respond abnormally to noises and 
sights, and become what is called highly 
nervous. If all of their protoplasm is 
habitually sensitized KELAA |s the 
tendency may be transmitted to their 
children. The first duty of every man 
engaged in intellectual work is to oxidize 
his toxins, and attend to their elimination, 
by proper exercise. 

All this applies to women as well as to 
men. Women are as a rule more nervous 
than men; and one main reason for this 
is because wemen take less physical 
exercise, and thus burn up the waste 
material of their bodies with less regular- 
ity. This failure to oxidize their toxins 
leaves their body cells more highly sen- 
sitized, in consequence of which they are 
more susceptible to the poisonous in- 
fluence of harmful microbes. 


"ARE You Watching Your Blood 
Pressure?" asks Dr. Edwin F. Bowers 
next month. He tells us how impor- 
tant the blood pressure is as a barom- 
eter of health, and he explains what 
may happen if we forget to have the 
pressure taken at reasonable inter- 
vals. 


FISK 


VI SIBLE VALUE 
Bicycle Tires 


T2 value of Fisk tires is 


nown wherever bicycles 
are owned—it is in the tires, 
is visible, is seen and under- 
stood by all who make com- 
parisons. This is what has 
made Fisk Tires standard 
equipment on practically 
every high grade bicycle 
manufactured. The Fisk 
Rubber Company has the 
the reputation of being one 
of the best concerns in the 
world to work for and the 


squarest concern in existence 


to do business with —a 
concern of this kind could 
not make anything but the 
best in its line—automobile 
and bicycle tires. 


FISK CORD TIRES 


The Fisk principle of Cord 
Construction gives this tire 
the great resistance strength 
of the;cord, combined with 
all the easy-riding resiliency 
in the highest grade rubber. 
Every Fisk Tirehasthe valve- 
cot inserted by a special Fisk 
process, as additional protec- 
tion against air leakage. 
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The Little 
Blue Can 


When you spy a can of your kind of to- 
bacco on a stranger’s desk, you think, “Here’s 
a man who knows something!" 

You sort of warm up towards a man who 
shows the same taste as you in anything. 
When it's the same taste in tobacco, out 
goes your hand. 

But here's a regular fellow. He not only 
smokes a pipe, but your kind of tobacco. 

He has picked it from all others. He has 
shown good taste, judgment. 

A man may have to do a lot of looking 
around before he gets next to the pipe tobacco 
just suiting him. 

Its a mighty important selection. — It 
must be the tobacco that suits his tongue 
and throat to a T. 

If it doesn't get on 
perfectly with his 
tongue and throat, it 
doesn't do the two 
things he depends upon 
it to do. 

The right tobacco 
he depends upon to 
smoke away his trou- 
bles with. 

It must do a 
jJ) lot more than 
that. It must add 
that last soothing, 
: balmy touch to his 
comfort. 

If it doesn't suit 
his individual taste 
perfectly, it fails to 
do the job. 

Its a source of 
petty annoyance, disappointment. He is 
still looking around for the right tobacco. 

He won't be happy till he finds it. He may 
have to hunt, because individual tastes differ 
so widely. 

Take Edgeworth, for instance. Edge- 
worth doesn’t completely satisfy everybody 
or else it would be the only brand on the 
market. 

But the men it suits swear by it. There 
just isn’t any other kind. They like it so 
strongly .that the sight of one of its little 
blue cans on a stranger’s desk starts them 
off on one of their enthusiasms. “I see 
you smoke Edgeworth,” they begin. Then 
they’re off. 

It may be that Edgeworth is the pipe to- 
bacco you’ve been looking for. 

If. you haven’t yet found the tobacco 
that’s just yours in and out, and through 
and through, every day of the week, Sun- 
days included, we wish you'd try Edge- 
worth. 

Just send us your name and address on 
a postcard. If you feel like doing us a favor, 
send us also the name of the dealer to 
whom you will go for supplies, if you like 
Edgeworth. We will send you samples of 
Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice comes in flat cakes. 
Each cake contains a number of thin, n. sist 
slices. One thin slice rubbed for a moment 
between the hands fills the average pipe. 

We think you’ll notice how nicely Edge- 
worth packs. Of course, that means that it 
burns evenly and freely. 

For the free samples, address Larus & Brother 
Company 25 South 21st Street, Richmond, 


a. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


The Greatest Builder 
of Skyscrapers in the World 
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parcels, and where most of his old fellow 
workers were still wrapping them! “Verily, 
nothing can keep a man chained to a trade 
if he has the wings to soar above it.” 

From this job, he found a better one in 
one of a chain of stores, and was moved 
out to New Jersey as a manager. But he 
had determined to abandon the shoe 
business, because he argued that if he 
could sell shoes, he could sell bigger things. 
And, for over a year, his eyes had been 
toward Brooklyn. . 

* Brooklyn was so near New York," 
said Mr. Horowitz, “it was evident that 
it must develop soon. I could see that 
real estate values would grow, and I 
wanted to get over there." 

When he announced4hissinténtion of 
leaving, his empleyer offered him a 
partnership; but Horowitz declined it and, 
at the age of twenty-three, set out to 
make his fortune in the real estate busi- 
ness. For a time he bought-artd sold and, 
by making acquaintances and being able 
to impress upon them the value of his 
services, he soon found that he could in- 
corporate a company and, with himself as 
president, finance the building of an 
apartment house. 

The success of this venture was so 
gratifying that he went right on financing 
and building a number of other apartment 
buildings in Brooklyn. His last two 
building operations were conducted by 
the (Thompson-Starrett Company, which 
he was shortly destined to direct. 

Meanwhile, however, he had worn 
himself out, and his doctor insisted that 
he should go away and take a complete 
rest, incidentally intimating that he 
should give up all idea of ever again 
taking an active part in business. Indeed, 
a former secretary to Mr. Horowitz tells 
me I have understated the matter, and 
that the doctor really thought Mr. 
Horowitz was going to die. 

It is amazing how many successful men 
have been given up by the doctors, only 
to come back with a new lease on life, as 
if they resented their existence being cir- 
cumscribed by medical opinion. Nothing 
like a scare to cure or kill! So, Mr. Horo- 
witz took six months' vacation and came 
back, if not completely restored, at least 
going strong. 


WHEN he returned, Mr. Frank Bailey, 
vice president of the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company, advised him that 
there was a place in the Thompson- 
Starrett Company to fit him—in fact, just 
the job the doctor ordered! As assistant 
to Mr. Theodore Starrett, president of 
the company, he would have a post with 
comparatively little respcnsibility and 
one which would give him both an interest 
in life and a field for his talents. 

That was in 1903. In 1907 he was made 
vice president and general manager of the 
company and, in 1909, Mr. Starrett 
having retired from the organization, Mr. 
Horowitz became its president. 


“The doctor made a mistake,” he said 
to me, “I never have been sick since." 

When Horowitz became vice president w 
and general manager for the Thompson 
Starrett Company, it was the year of 
1907—the panic year. Work was scarce; 
the resources of the company were tied up 
in stock taken as payment for a buildin 
operation; work and money were needed. 

The company owned a certain promi- 
nent building site in the most populous 
business section of the city, which, while 
it was a good investment to hold, was im- 
poverishing its already depleted ex- 
chequer by the cost of carrying it. 
Horowitz recommended putting a "tax- 
payer” on it, so as to relieve the company 
of the carrying charges, and while his 
immediate superior in the company 
frowned on the suggestion the directors 
adopted it, and a number of small stores 
were built on the property immediately, 
paying the cost of carrying it till the day 
"t was sold. 

This was, perhaps, the first serious in- 
dication the directors had of Horowitz's 
ability to transform a bad situation into 
a tolerable one. Meanwhile, he set about 
to procure new business, incidentally in- 
forming the organization that they were 
in the building fusis and not the bank- 
ing business, and that, while securities 
might be sometimes accepted as part 
payment of fees, he did not propose that 
the company, under his guidance, should 
ever return to its old condition of having 
all script and no cash. 


T THIS time it became known that 
Gimbel Brothers wanted a store in 
New York City near Thirty-fourth Street. 
Horowitz saw Mr. Gimbel, and found the 
firm was not ready to shoulder the finan- 
cial burden of building a store, but wanted 
a store if one could be leased. Horo- 
witz found a real estate company ownin 
sufficient land. Next he went about nel 
he found money to put up the building. 

Then a complicated legal difficulty de- 
veloped, which has stopped many an 
operation on the threshold of building. 
But it did not stop this one! The Gimbel 
Building went up, the corner was turned 
and the future was assured. 

Making leases and finding mortgage 
money is not normally a contractor's 
business, but Horowitz has never recog- 
nized any limitations to himself or his 
business. 

All contracts for building operations 
involve salesmanship that means months, 
sometimes years, of campaigning. And 
Horowitz proved a business getter, with 
plenty of patience to play the long game. 

“To sell anything,” he said, “first you 
must have the goods to sell, confidence in 
their quality, and the capacity to present 
them properly to the buyer. This last in- 
volves a close study of human nature, for 
in the final analysis, success consists in 
inducing your man to say yes at the right 
time. 
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C) l; ‘Ke li Men seek HALLMARK Shirts 
ua ys CptuUp because of their Quality Materials, 


Careful Workmanship, Dependable Models and 


ALLM A D K Vat Pattern-colors that will not fade. 
KIKG Leading Retailers are now showing the new HALLMARK 
Shirts in a wide range of Styles, Fabrics and an endless 
variety of desirable Patterns—in Pure Silk, Silk Stripes, fine 


S H IRTS French Percales and Madras fabrics—with Neck Bands; also 
with Detached Starched or Detached Soft Collars. to match. 


Ask YOUR Dealer For HALLMARK 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., TROY, N. Y., Makers of Slidewell Collars and Hallmark Underwear 


HE man whose shoes are Nettleton 's 
has the consciousness of wearing 
the finest it is possible to buy. 


A list of Nettleton wearers would be a 
list of men who know shoe-values, who 
appreciate distinction, and who demand 
quality and fine workmanship. 


Such a clientele has grown through years 
of satisfaction rendered by Nettleton's 
Shoes of Worth. Each pair is built— 
not merely made—by workers schooled 
to produce only the best. 


'The cost is soon forgotten in the satis- 
faction derived from every pair. 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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“This study of human nature cannot 
be confined to a man’s clients, but must 
extend to every human being with whom 
he does business. 

“A young man came into my office oné 
year in such a pessimistic mood as I have 
seldom seen in a human being. He was 
a bright man, his letter applying for the 
job showed that. But he had suffered 
financial losses and everything looked 
black. 

“One day I went into his office and, out 
of a clear sky, he said, ‘I suppose you've 
come in to tell me you don't need me any 
more—to discharge me.’ I stopped. 
Then I said, ‘On the contrary, I have just 
been in to tell the treasurer to raise your 
salary." 

“Tt was not true—but I made it true, 
because he needed it. That day he began 
to brighten up. Later in the day, I said to 
him, ‘See here, B , you've got to stop 
going through life trying to make people 
think you are a failure. If you try suf- 
ficiently, you may succeed.’ 

“That young man is now in business for 
himself and almost as optimistic as he was 
pessimistic—which also has its dangers. 
But every young man has it in his power to 
fix the value of his services and, in great 
measure, to determine them. If you want 
to impress your employer that you are a 
failure, you can do it. You can persuade 
yourself that you will never get any further 
than a given point, and you won't. 

“But you need not recognize your 
limitations until you find them, and may- 
be you never will find them. Every young 
man in business is more or less handi- 
capped by ideas of preconceived limita- 
tions as to what he can do and what he 
cannot do. Discard all your ideas as to 
your limitations. Make yourself indis- 
pensable to your employer and, in en- 
lightened selfishness, that employer will 
have to secure you to himself by promo- 


” 


tion. 


R. HOROWITZ works on this same 

theory of not recognizing limitations 
when it comes to his own business. It 
took six years of campaigning, he told me, 
to get the contract to build the Equitable. 
This building is the largest ever financed 
by private funds. Horowitz was cam- 
paigning with the old Equitable Society to 
put up a new building when the head of 
that society died. He was negotiating 
with the new head when the Equitable 
fire occurred. Then an organization 
headed by Coleman Du Pont took over 
the matter and Horowitz had to begin all 
over again. Finally, he got the contract, 
in an enterprise involving an expenditure 
of $35,000,000, receiving ten per cent of 
the cost of the building for his company’s 
services. 

“He saved that sum out of the building, 
so he cost us nothing,” said Coleman Du 
Pont to me. “He is a wonderful bundle 
of energy. He not only built the place, 
but he helped finish the interior, plan 
offices, and then rent them. He did as 
much as all the rest of us put together. 
He was the whole show.” 

Finishing up the offices, planning them 
for prospective renters, and then renting 
them afterward was no part of a builder’s 
work. But Horowitz wanted the job done 
well; and, to his mind, it was not done 
well until the building was paying. He 
had argued that a building put up in the 


manner of the Equitable could be made to | 


pay, and he was prepared to stand by his 
ideas. He did stand by them, to such 
purpose that the Equitable Building now 
numbers him among its owners. 
Thirteen thousand people work in this 
building, and one hundred thousand enter 
it every day. It is a world in itself, a 
triumph of modern building. Horowitz 
regards it and the Nitro plant at West 
Virginia as his greatest two achievements. 


WITHIN his own company, Horowitz 
is recognized as both an organizer 
and a business-getter. His plan of work 
is simplicity itself: “Get the order, and 
then put up the building, so that it is done 
in the shortest possible time." For speed 
is the most vital element in putting up a 
large building. So much capital. is in- 
volved that every twenty-four hours 
means a loss too great to be long sustained. 

For example, as the Equitable repre- 
sented an investment of thirty-five 
millions of dollars, the rental loss for a 
single day would be over six thousand 
dollars. One of the miracles which 
Horowitz has introduced into building 
operations of this magnitude is to make 
out not only an estimate as to cost of 
work but also an estimate as to the time 
needed to complete such work, and 
actually to complete the work within that 
time. 

To accomplish this, the company sup- 
plements its field forces with recorfnoiter- 
ing parties, whose sole work is to follow up 
materials, to report their daily develop- 
ment toward completion, to facilitate and 


expedite deliveries, and to see that they | 


arrive at the site exactly on those dates 
called for by the working schedule and 
required to dovetail with the progress of 
kindred lines. 

When a building is planned this expe- 
diting or reconnoitering force is ready. 
It sends its emmissaries out into all parts 
of the country where the raw materials 
are on order, to factories where they are 
converted, and to docks, steamship lines 
and railroads, where they are in transit. 
A load of marble is inspected at the 
quarries, helped all along the line until it 
lands in the crowded streets of New York 
or Chicago at the exact time it is needed, 


and swung into place out of the way of | 


trafic within the hour. 

"Horowitz is a human dynamo of 
energy,” said one of his executives. 

“Of course, Mr. Horowitz is not a 
trained engineer," said a head of that 
department, “but I am sometimes amazed 
at the technical knowledge he possesses 
of our engineering and building prob- 
lems. ” , 

And a third man, who was formerly in 
his employ, summed it up by saying: 
"He is head and shoulders over most 
leaders of men. The sky is his limit, 
literally. He puts more 'guts' into his 
work than any man in the organization. 
He is a constant source of inspiration. 
He loves his work. Sometimes I think he 
works for the sheer joy of overcoming 


obstacles. And he goes through obstacles | 


like a circus rider through a hoop." 


* How do you get an organization like | 


this?" I asked Mr. Horowitz. 

* Bring in young men and train them," 
he replied. “All the responsible officials 
of the company have been here fifteen 
years or more. We are careful to watch 
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Parker Pen, ‘‘safety-sealed’’ 
"and self-filling, will please 
'mostanyone. Can’t leak, writes 
instantly and is unfailing in per- 


formance. Made for service. 


The new Parker Patent Clip held in 
lacelike a washer hu Ste pen tightly 
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in place at pocket level — 2 
20,000 Dealers sell Parker Fountain Pans and Clips 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Start the Season Right 
Equip With Champions 


EGIN your spring car-overhauling by 

putting in a set of Champion Spark 
Plugs. It is the first step in insuring 
trouble-free engine performance for months 
to come. 

Champion Dependable Spark Plugs are 
recognized everywhere for their unfailing 
reliability and endurance. 

Our famous No. 3450 Insulator and 
Patented Asbestos Gasket Construction 
make them proof against the intense heat 
and vicious shocks of constant cylinder 
explosions. 

There is a Champion Spark Plug for 
every type of engine on motor cars, trucks, 
tractors, motor boats and airplanes. 

Buy Champion for service. Be sure 
that the name Champion is on the Insula- 
tor and the world trade-mark on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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( IF YOU LIKE MUSIC 


haven't enough good men. 
normal times, a business of twenty to 


in this Price Drive! Act Quick! 


Write me today for my special low price. I have made these 


offers before, just as the department stores do. The big 
difference is that when you buy from me you get abso- 
lutely the rock-bottom factory-to-kitchen price. Try my 


F Fireless 
Cooker 


for 30 Days at my risk. 
Saves fuel, time, labor, 
, Makes the cheaper 


each cooker. Try it in your 
kitchen before you decide. 
Send ome 


mpbell, s. 
The Wm. Campbell Co. 
Dept.197, Detroit, Mich. 


GET JEN KINS 
CATALOG | 


i 


FREE 


Band and Orchestra In- § g 
struments sold on our famous 3 
" Play While You Pay" plan. Free 

lesson certificate with each in- 

strument. 


Learn To Play 


MI in bands and orchestras from Jenkins’ 


x 
band and orchestra books. First violin or & 
cornet books free. WRITE TODAY, simply ^ 
send name, a post card will do, for 135 page Nas 
fully illustrated catalog, easy payment plan 
and free instruction system. 


JENKINS MUSIC CO., 728zgaxkiee Regios 


the direction in which ability develops. 


No blame attaches to us for picking a 


wrong man, but much blame would at- 


tach to us for keeping him. At present we 


e do, in 


thirty millions a year, and the business is 
e 4 ; 
limited to this amount because we haven't 


found capable men to fill more of these 


executive positions. 

* Never within my lifetime have I seen 
such opportunities presented to young 
men as the world presents to them now. 


This nation is doing business on a larger 


scale than ever in its history, and needs 
more brain power than appears to be 
available. 

“What makes a successful man? . . 
Character and ability. By character I 
mean honesty, determination, and appli- 
cation. By ability I mean mainly sound 
reasoning. 

* More men would succeed in this world 
if they had patience to wait just a little 
longer. They are mot content to wait long 
enough to earn what they desire. 

“A prominent banker once said to me: 
*When I began my banking career, years 
ago, I observed that most of the people to 
whom we lent money rode around in 
automobiles, while I and my partners 
walked. To-day we have earned our 
automobiles, while most of those who once 
borrowed money from us are now walking 
with the rest of the crowd.’ The trouble 
is, people who have no patience to carn 
the things they want, but begin indulgin 
themselves in luxury before they can af- 
ford it, and frequently have to give up 
both the luxury and the hope of ever get- 
ting it again. 

“Most of us are too highly civilized for 
our present state of production. We must 
learn to be content with simpler things 
until we produce more. No man has a 
right to get more out of life than he pro- 
duces, unless he is mentally or physically 
deficient and has to be taken care of. 
Every man who takes more out of life 
than he produces pushes the world a step 
toward bankruptcy. He must add to the 
world's wealth. 

“If he produces more than he consumes 
he adds to the riches of the world. And 
if he adds to the riches of the world, he 
is a success, in reality, whether he is a 
good stenographer or the president of a 
company." 


AM going to stop Mr. Horowitz there 

to state that in talking with eight 
different men who knew Horowitz well, 
some as emplovees, some as business 
friends and clients, I found this state- 
ment recurring again and again: 

“That man has wonderful self-control. 
He never allows his personal feelings to 
interfere with his business." 

"Why," said one man, formerly asso- 
ciated with the company, “he never paid 
any attention to what anyone thought of 
him, in those early days when admiration 
for his talents began to dissolve into envy 
of his success. And he had enemies, all 
right. Plenty of them! But they did not 
worry him more than to put him on his 
guard. They were eventually weeded out 
and received their walking papers. But 
not if they had genuine ability! Mr. 
Horowitz wasn’t making the same mistake 
about others that some others made about 
him. He did not dismiss men because 
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Simple Reasons for 
Better Mileage 


Though thousands upon thou- 
sands of Mohawk Tires are in 
use throughout the country 
today—not in one of chem has 
even an ounce of the many 
cost-cutting (but quality re- 
ducing) rubber substitutes 
been used. 


Every one of these tires has 
been made by hand—for the 
sake of perfect uniformity and 


maximum wearing qualities. 


Experts only have been em- 
ployed to build them—upon 
not one will you find the hand- 
mark of an inexperienced 
craftsman. 


For seven years this standard 
of quality has been maintained 
without one single season's, 
day's or even hour's deviation: 


Good dealers everywhere handle them 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Chicago 
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San Francisco 
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Los Angeles 
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THE 
ORDAN IDEA 


“—to build a chassis of finished mechanical 
excellence from the finest units produced by 
the leading parts specialists of the world—" 


J 


As BUILDERS of Timken-Detroit Axles, we are 
proud of their share in the upbuilding and main- 
tenance, at home and abroad, not only of Jordan 
reputation, but of that of twenty-seven other great 
American passenger cars. 


Cadillac Dorris Maxwell-Chalmers Riddle 
Columbia Essex McFarlan Root & Vandervoort 
Columbia Taxi Hanson Metz Shaw 
Crawford Holmes Moon Singer 
Cunningham Hudson Noma Velie 
^ Daniels Jordan Pan American Westcott 

yi Detroit Electric Liberty ReVere Winton 

i 3 WY THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 

d pn Detroit, Michigan 


TIMKEN: 
DETROIT 
FRONT AX 
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they were enemies of his administration, | | 


but because that was all they were! If they 
were unamenable to his administration | 
but had abilities which the organization | 
needed, then he pursued the novel but | 
broad and farsighted policy of appealing 
from their enmity to him to their loyalty 
to the company! Here is an example: Up- 
on his elevation to the presidency he rec- 
ommended that a certain man be made 
- the second in command. But one of the 
directors pointed out that the man in 
question was not, strictly speaking, his | 
friend. | 
** "That may be,’ replied Horowitz, ‘but | 
he happens to be one of the best builders | 
in the country, and we want him.’ 
“ Needless to add, the man was both | 
conciliated and promoted.” | 
I told Mr. Horowitz this story and he | 
confirmed it. “But it was long ago,” he 
protested. “Still, the same thing is true | 
now. A spirit of coöperation is good; but | 
if you cannot like a man do not bother 
about that as long as you like the way he 
does business. It does not concern you 
whether you like or dislike him; you can 
like him in a business way. As a matter 
of fact, I naturally like most people. But 
when it comes to my own office force and 
the people under me I regulate my likes 
by liking everybody in business who does 
his wor yell, and disliking everybody 
who does it badly." 


F THIS sounds coldblooded, let me 

quote from two people, one a young 
man who went “in knee pants" to Mr. 
Horowitz, and who is now an official of 
the company: 

** You can go to Mr. Horowitz when you 
are in trouble; any kind of trouble at any 
time," he said. “And if you have done 
something wrong he won't jump down 
your back. He will say, usually, 'This 
could have been avoided;' and then show 
you how." 

A business friend, a client of Mr. 
Horowitz's, who is on at least two boards 
of directors for whom Mr. Horowitz has 
erected large hotels and who is also an 
astute lawyer, well known in New York 
City, substantiated this by stating: 

“There were eight or nine members of 
my family interested in this building we 
were putting up, besides a promoting 
company. I don't mind owning we were 
often far from agreement. Louis Horo- 
witz would go from one to the other 
settling matters. When one of us had a 
just grievance, he admitted it, no matter 

ow much trouble it made for him, and 
when it was unjust he fought it out. The 
result? Well, every member of my family 
is not only his friend but we hold him in 
affection. He comes to you as a business 

etter, and leaves you as a friend. And 

is mind is so flexible and so marvelous 
in handling any problems demanding an- 
alysis that I go to him with any problem, 
however remote from building, and feel 
satisfied to trust his judgment.” 

Horowitz himself doubts whether his 
self-control is as near absolute as his 
admirers lead you to think. 

“I wish it were!" he said frankly. “I 
am often irritable. But I rarely lose my 
temper, although I am often angry. 
Temper and anger are two different 
things. Self-control is an admirable 
quality, but in certain places it is very 
near hypocrisy. I have always been un- 


ATLANTA, 320 Hurt Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 410 Traction B 
SALT LAKE CITY, 209 Walker 


ATURE has revealed the means 
through which softening of water has 
been made practical for every use. Fac- 
tories, shops and other industrial establishments 
now save literally millions of dollars annually that 
were wasted by use of hard water. 


And for the home— Perfect Soft Water. Wateras 
soft as falling rain yet free from the taint and odor 
and grime of roof and trees, water that softens the 
skin and improves the complexion, that leaves 
the hair fluffy and soft and comfortably clean— 
this you can now have, flowing to every faucet. 


Nature's. Water Softener 


The Refinite Water Softener is a system per- 
fected to utilize Nature's own water softening 
mineral, Refinite. It attaches to the supply pipe 
in the basement. Water needs only to pass 
through a bed of Refinite in this system to be 
freed of its troublesome lime and magnesia 


hardness. 


In laundries and the laundry department of 
hotels, hospitals and institutions, Refinite cuts 
the washroom supplies expense more than half; 
it fully doubles the life of linens; makes possible 
the laundering of woolens, silks and other deli- 
cate fabrics not commonly attempted. In tex- 
tile mills it enables dyeing formulas to act with 
regularity; improves the quality of the products. 
In steam power plants it prevents boiler scale, 
saving fuel, labor and equipment. 

The Refinite system occupies little space —requires 

no expert supervision—is easily installed—very 

reasonable in price. There's one for your use. Let 


us tell you about it— no obligation. ADDRESS 
OUR NEAREST OFFICE. 


THE REFINITE COMPANY 
Refinite Building Omaha, Neb. 
Also Mfrs. of Refinite Rapid Pressure Filters 


CHICAGO, 908 S. Michigan Ave. SAN FRANCISCO, 419 Cali Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 703 Plymouth Bldg. PUEBLO, Thatcher | e A 
KANSAS CITY, 611 Grand Ave, Temple BUFFALO, 411 ie 

lg. 


13 Mercantile Bld LOS A 


DENVER; 2 N 
SPOKANE 1015 Old Nar Bk. Bldg. DETROH, 502 Lincoln Bldg 


érfect ~ Soft Water 
Industry and Homé 
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Unsteady front wheels 
leave a trail ike this 
You get the jerks through 
the steering wheel. 


Steady front wheels run 
truly—and you are saved 
the arm strain of driving 


The American Magazine 


Relaxation 
is enjoyed 
when hands 
rest lightly 


> * EN or the steer- 


ing wheel. 


AO 


How do you drive your Ford? 


You are skimming along in a light 
car over brick and cobblestone 
pavements, or an average country 
road, your eyes on the highway, 
your hands on the wheel. 


But how do you hold your 
steering wheel? Do you rest your 
hands on it easily and naturally— 
or are you compelled to grip your 
wheel tensely, as a racing driver 
might? 

Naturally, for safety’s sake, you 
hang on for dear life. You have 
to or incur the risk of swerving 
off the road. 


In large cars the play in the 
steering wheel is taken up by an 
elaborate mechanism in the steer- 
ing gear. In lighter cars you get 
this back-lash and jockeying in 
your arms and shoulders—it’s 


the thing that's responsible for 
80 per cent of the fatigue of 
driving. 


And it is this that the Balcrank Stabi- 
lizer corrects. In ten minutes a Balcrank 
Stabilizer can be attached to the front axle 
and tie rod. Thereafter your car will drive 
as easily and smoothly a3 a heavier one. 


The front wheels will track truly—there 
will be none of the old joggling this way 
and that. There will be less wear on tires 
and „bushings; you will be relieved from 
the constant jerky motion that is so fa- 
tiguing to arms and shoulders; you will be 
protected from those sharp swerves to the 
right or left that are so frequently a cause 
of mishaps; you will enjoy new safety and 
new pleasure in driving—you will get a 
chance peek at the scenery now and then. 


Ask your favorite accessory dealer for a 
Balerank Stabilizer, or write us direct. 
The cost is small—only $6.75, and you 
will save that quickly in tires alone. The 
Cincinnati Ball Crank Co., North Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Balcrank STABILIZER 


"e 


Balerank Stabilizer 
is built by makers 
of automobile parts 
that are standard on 
most leading cars. 


FOR FORDS AND OTHER LIGHT CARS 


Dealers who sell 
Balerank Stabilizer 
are benefited by a 
constantly growing 
clientele of satisfied 
users. 


HEATER 
The wonderful new Ro-San product 
for homes without plumbing. Nothing 
like it anywhere, Equal in comfort, 
styleand quit toourfamous Indoor 


lars and price. 
ROWE SANITARY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


401 6th St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Quality 
First 


GEORGE 
FROST CO. 


MAKERS 
BOSTON 


able to pretend. It may pay to pretend; 
I don't know; I have never been able to 
do it. As for keeping one's temper in the 
face of obstacles, one has to do it to succeed. 

“Obstacles are the joy of life. If there 
were none it would be a dull affair, with 
everyone on the same level and no chance 
for ability to demonstrate itself. 

“The motto of our company is: ‘The 
better the excuse, the worse the reason.' 
We work on that; that is, we work on 
the idea that no reason ever justifies an 
excuse. i 

“One day one of the heads of a depart- 
ment of the company came in to me and 
said: ‘I don't see how we will ever get 
that job done, Mr. Horowitz! There are 
only thirty days left, and I just can’t see 
how it can be done in thirty days.’ 

“““Now see here,’ I said; ‘every day 
of that thirty has twenty-four hours, and 
every hour of every twenty-four has sixty 
minutes. If you set to work intensively, 
utilizing every minute of that time, hour 
by hour, day by day, you'll get done, and 
you won't have time to worry about it.' 

“That man was doing what no man 
who wants to succeed can permit himself 
the luxury of doing—worrying in advance 
and taking time to talk about it.” 

One of the officers of the Thompson- 
Starrett Company tells a tale of Mr. 
Horowitz that shows him a man of few 
words. There had been a large sum of 
money long past due. After a great deal 
of trouble the officer got it and hurried in 
to tell Mr. Horowitz. 

He began on it, when Mr. Horowitz 
held up his hand. i 

“One minute!” he said. “Did you get 
the money?” 

“Yes,” said the young man. 

“Well,” said Mr. Horowitz, “that is 
the answer." 

“T see. No fussing needed," was the 
official’s comment, as he took the lesson 
to heart without rancor. 

* Most men are too loquacious," said 
Mr. Horowitz. “They waste more time 
than can be calculated telling how to do 
a thing, or how it was done, or how it 
ought to be done. All that is unnecessary. 
The fact is that it is to be done, and gets 
done, and that is all there is to it.” 


THS philosophy and the self-control to 
back it up explain in part Horowitz’s 
unending capacity for work. 

“In this business," he said, ‘‘the good 
things take care of themselves and do not 
have to be discussed; and we aim to take 
care of the bad things. The hardest strain 
of an executives work is the strain of 
turning attention at once without loss of 
time from one problem to another. This 
flexibility of mind requires great concen- 
tration, and comes only through training. 
It comes as a reaction to the will, exactly 
as trained muscles react to the will. No 
one gets it who has not exercised and fed 
the mind properly. But it can be de- 
veloped if one exercises long enough. 

“Learn to rest your mind. My mind 
and most men’s minds weary because of 
the monotony of work. Monotony dulls 
thinking. Take up a new problem when 
you can no longer think of the one on 
which you are working, and you will find 
relaxation and that you can still think 
constructively. When I get tired out on 
a financial problem, I take up one of 
construction; and when I can no longer. 


ME NE E 
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For the out-of-doors days 


KODAK 


And not merely the alluring picture story, but on every 
negative at least a date; and a title, too, if you like. Titling 
is the work of but an instant with an. Autographic Kodak; 
is as simple as making the picture itself —and there is no 


extra charge for Autographic film. 


Jf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


A Catalogue free at your Dealer’s or by mail. 
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. Hudson Also Supreme 
In Distinction 


It Has Always Set the Style, and the Super-Six 
Motor Which Increases Power 72% and Adds 


Years to Endurance is Exclusive in Hudson 


We have never sought to develop the 
Hudson Super-Six as the greatest speed 
and power car in the world. 

It is true that in speed—in hill-climb- 
ing—in quick acceleration—no stock car 
ever matchedit. Official records show that. 
But they are incidental. They were made 
in tests to prove Hudson endurance. 

Surely these great performance quali- 
ties are enough to account for Hudson's 
five years of leadership as the largest 
selling fine car in the world. Any owner 
would take pride in a car that none has 
equalled in any worthwhile performance 
record. 

Yet a [arge class of Hudson buyers 
selected it for an altogether different 
quality. 


A Distinctive Design 
An Exclusive Motor 


Thousands chose it with an eye single 
to its beauty, charm and notable appear- 
ance. They hold none can surpass it in 
distinction. For the Hudson looks its 
supremacy in every line. 

But it is idle to think that those who 
primarily seek fine appearance in a car 
do not value the mechanical superiority 
of the Hudson Super-Six. 

Granted you will never require such 
great speed, yet Hudson's capacity means 
less than half load in ordinary driving. 
It insures absolute freedom from strain. . 

That extra reserve power means much 
on hills. It.means much in flexibility 


models. 


and in quick reponse. It saves much 
changing of gears. It means utter smooth- 
ness—due to less vibration than any other 
type ever achieved. 

That, too, is a matter of record. The 
official proofs are open to all. 

In the exclusive Super-Six motor vibra- 
tion is reduced almost to nil. Motor 
efficiency is increased 80%. Motor power 
is increased 72%, without added size or 
cylinders. Endurance is almost doubled. 
The Super-Six principle would add these 
advantages to any conventional type, six- 
cylinder motor. But no other can use it. 

Its type gives Hudson every advantage. 
Why accept a lesser car? 


All Accept Hudson as 
the Pattern Car 


And you will find in the Hudson all 
the beauty and luxury that imagination 
and skilled workmanship can create. 

But while its appearance is prized by 
all Hudson owners, and even dictates the 
choice of many, to most who know the 
Hudson its chief appeal must always be 
its performance and endurance. 

By every test it is supreme. 

The supply of Hudsons has never been 
sufficient for the demand. Thousands 
have waited months for certain wanted 
You can insure yourself against 
disappointment in delivery only by plac- 
ing your order well ahead of the time you 
will require it. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


(3023) 
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think in terms of construction, I can re- 
turn to finance. This rest of the mind by 
change of work should be supplemented 
by absolute rest. I get about a month of 
this every year. 

*"The general idea that the big men of 
this country are tucked away in hidden 
offices to be approached only through a 
chain of under employees, is a fallacy. 
Big men are more approachable than 
little ones, and they are much easier to 
talk to because they are more intelligent. 

“The trouble with most men who try 
to present ideas is that they are actually 
concerned with the impression they are 
making, not with the thing in hand. It is 
impossible to make an impression that 
amounts to much when you are concerned 
about the impression you expect to make 
as an individual. 

“I have never gone to any man without 
feeling that I had something that would 
interest him. When in my early days I 
wanted a man to buy real estate, or to put 
up a building, I wrote to him frankly, 
telling him that I would not ask his time 
unless I had something that was of real 
benefit to him. And I never failed to get 
an appointment. The man who hangs 
about, wishing to get to some big man with 
what he thinks is a big idea, either hasn’t 
a big idea or hasn’t enough force to put 
it over. If he has, he won’t hang around; 
he will go to work on it. 


*FI'HE truth is that most men accom- 

plish what they set out to accomplish, 
and when you see a man entertaining a 
party of friends at an expensive restau- 
rant, and telling how he wants to save 
money, it is obvious that he is not telling 
the truth. If he wanted to save money he 
would be dining at home, alone, and sav- 
ing it. He is, in fact, doing what he most 
wants to do. 

“Most of the young men I know pay 
more attention to the pleasures of life 
than to business, instead of subordinatin 
everything else to business. At present i 
should say that they seem to be working 
to accumulate enough money to play 
golf. What they should be doing is to play 
enough golf so as to keep themselves fit 
for working. 

* And don't be blinded by money. In 
every deal I have made I have fixed the 
value of my services. But I have not 
consciously worked for the dollars in it; 
I have worked for the success of the job." 

Summing up, it would seem that 
Horowitz's philosophy can be best ex- 
pressed in terms of his own business. For 
as surely as Horowitz put up the Equit- 
able building, block by block, until the 
forty-second story was reached, so surely 
has he built himself, and almost with the 
same consciousness of what he was doing. 
“The master builder," he would say, “is 
he who builds himself." 


"GETTING Your Second Wind in 
Business” is the subject of an article 
full of helpful information appear- 
ing next month. Its author is Jo- 
seph French Johnson, dean of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance at New York University. 
Dean Johnson tells us why men set- 
tle down into ruts, and how you can 
avoid doing so. 


How to do over your floors 


and what it will cost 


Are your floors dull, lifeless and monotonous in finish? They do 
not need to be that way. 


There is an easy, inexpensive way to make them gleam with a 
soft, rich, translucent polish, full of lovely lights and shadows—a 
way to bring out the fine beautiful tone of the natural grain 
of the wood. 


Just apply a thin, transparent coating of Old English Wax, rub to a polish with 
a cloth or with the Waxer and Polisher shown below—and you have a shimmering 
lustre that will last for months. A hard, glass-like wax film which nothing can 
get through—neither water nor grease nor heel marks nor constant daily wear. 
The cost (in U. S.) is only 75c for 1 pint of Wax, enough to cover 252 square feet 
or a room 14x18. 

If your floors are in very bad condition, or if you are thinking about the finish of 
new floors in the "new house," write for free special advice, or buy a can of Old 
English Wax and read the complete instructions on it. No need to call in outside 
help or employ expensive labor. Thousands of women are “doing over" their 
floors the Old English way and having wonderfully beautiful floors for a few cents. 
THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 1604 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Old English 
Wax 


How to clean your floors 


Clean your waxed, varnished or shellaced floors always with Old 
English Brightener. It makes the original finish last twice as long. 
It not only cleans but polishes, brightens and protects against wear. 
It will not remove wax nor injure the finest finish. One pint, 60c— 


enough for 252 square feet. 


Given away! 
One pint can Old English Wax to purchasers of Old English Waxer 


and Polisher (shown below)—the new device that makes the pol- 
ishing of floors as simple and easy as dusting them with a mop. 
If not obtainable at your paint, hardware, drug, house-furnishing 


or department store, remit to us; we will supply you both Polisher 
and Wax, parcel post, prepaid. Price, east of Denver, $3.50; 
Denver and west, $4.00. 
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T ES," says Mr. Motorist, “I’ve just finished tuning her up. Valves needed 
grinding; two cylinders were score marked; and my piston rings leaked 
badly. Did the job with Clover Leaf Valve Grinding Compound—the 
Clover Bulletins showed me how." 


Bulletin No. 75 on Valve Grinding and No. 80 on Lapping Scored Cylinders, 
Grinding Piston Rings, Fitting Rings to Pistons, point out step-by-step how to 
cure the ills that rob a motor of its power. 


For twelve years the handy green Duplex can of Clover Leaf Valve Grinding 
Compound —the largest selling valve grinding compound in the world, has been 
putting “Pep” in old motors, and keeping “Pep” in new motors. You can get 
Clover at most automotive equipment or hardware jobbers and dealers —if not, 
money order for 50 cents will bring the 4-oz. can postpaid to you. 


j GARAGES: Our grade D cuts fast and 
| 1 accurately. Buy the pound cans for economy. 
1 


Clover is also the largest-used lapping and grind 
ıng compound for machine shops and tool rooms 


CLOVER MFG. CO. 
301 Main St., Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago Branch: 608 West Adams St. 
San Francisco Branch: 556 Howard St. 


CLOVER MFG. CO., 301 Main St.. Norwalk, Conn. 


Send free samples and Bulletins 
square below.) 


O Car Owner O Garage O Manufacturer O Distributor 


(Check proper 


Name... 


Address 


An “Old Town Canoe” will 
jump at the thrust, or glide 
at the dip of a paddle. Floats 
light as a fleck of foam, but 
every “Old Town” has the 
built-in strength and sturdi- 
ness to withstand many years 
of rugged service. For the 
youngsters, buy the “Sponson 
Model” the canoe that’s safer 
than a row boat. Write for 
catalog. 3000 canoes in stock. 
$67 up from dealer or factory. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
964 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


17 Cents a Day Pays 


For tho mellow-toned Symphonic Piano. Several beautiful 
models in genuine Mahogany, Oak and Walnut. Guaran 

25 years. Sold the celebrated Larkin Factory-to-Family way. 
Many music lovers bavo saved $100 to $200 in buying Symphonies. 

Our plan permite 30 days’ trial in your home. Pour years’ time without 
interest. Convenient monthly payments. Ask today for FREE Catalog Hus- 
trating and deseribing Symphouies. Shows 


Symphonic Pianos 
Also Player Pianos and Grands 


instruments in actual colors. Please.state whether interested 
in the Symphonic Piano, the Symphonic Player Piano (which 
anyone can play) or the Symphonic Baby GRAND. Write 
now for your Catalog. 


Lat Com Desk PAM-420, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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What I Have 
Learned from Old 
Ben Franklin 


(Continued from page 47) 


struck me most forcibly at the outset was 
the tremendous advantage that Franklin 
enjoyed through his ability to writestrong, 
forceful English, and to make a good speec 
when the occasion arose. As I have watched 
the careers of men in our city for more than 
a generation I have concluded that, next 
to honesty and sound judgment, there 
are no other assets more valuable than the 
power to write and talk. Two men of 
and character start side 
by side; and in ten years one has a ci 


city- 
| wide reputation, while the other is hardly 


| talkers. 


known outside the ranks of his own busi- 
ness. The first man has the ability to 
talk, and has used it effectively. No other 
ability is more rare; and none is so quickly 
discovered and seized upon by business 
men. 

Some men are born gifted writers and 
Franklin was not. That's the 
encouraging thing about his career—he 


| doesn't seem to have been born with very 


much of anything; all that he did or ac- 


| quired came to him as a result of hard 


work. He made himself a forceful writer, 
and this is his own account of the way in 


which he did it: 


About this time I met with an odd volume of 
the "Spectator." It was the third. I had never 
before seen any of them. I bought it, read it 
over and over, and was much delighted with it. 
I thought the writing excellent and wished, if 
possible, to imitate it. With this view I took 
some of the papers, and making short hints of 
the sentiment in each sentence, laid them by 
a few days and then, without looking at the 
book, try'd to compleat the papers again, by 
expressing each hinted sentiment at length, and 
as fully as it had been expressed before, in any 
suitable words that should come to hand. Then 
I compared my *'Spectator" with the original, 
discovered some of my faults, and corrected 
them. But I found I wanted a stock of words, 
or a readiness in recollecting and using them... 
Therefore, I took some of the tales and turned 
them into verse; and, after a time, when I had 
pretty well forgotton the prose, turned them 
back again. I also sometimes jumbled my 
collections of hints into confusion, and after 
some weeks endeavored to reduce them into 
the best order, before I began to form the full 
sentences and compleat the paper. 'l'his was 
to teach me method and arrangement of 


thoughts. By comparing my work afterwards . 


with the original, I discovered many faults and 
amended them; but I sometimes had the pleas- 
ure of fancying that, in certain particulars of 
small import, I had been lucky enough to im- 


prove the method or the language, and this en- ` 


couraged me to think I might possibly in time | 


come to be a tolerable English writer, of which 
I was extremely ambitious. 


ONE thing that must impress even the 
most casual reader of that passage is 
its extreme simplicity. Short, common, 
Anglo-Saxon words; short, direct sen- 
tences—this is the secret of good writing; 


| and it was a secret that I set out to ac- 


quire, if I could, following Franklin's ex- 
ample. No other resolution ever paid me 
such large and consistent dividends. 
Within a year after I began to practice 


$ What I Have Learned from Old Ben Franklin lí 


writing I had an opportunity to move up 
into a clerical position where some of the 
firm's correspondence passed under my 
hands. Three years later, when I moved 
up another notch or two, I noticed in one 
oF ihe boot and shoe journals an adver- 
tisement for a private secretary. The ad- 
vertiser did not give his name, but de- 
scribed himself as a man of large interests 
who must have an assistant capable of 
relieving him of all details. The ability 
to handle correspondence with distinction 
was set forth as a prime requisite. I 
answered that advertisement in a letter 
written with special care; and four weeks 
later I became associated with one of the 
most successful and most inspiring men 
in the business life of our city. It was the 
beginning of my real progress, and I owed 
it all directly to the encouragement of 
Ben Franklin. 


T° BECOME a good speaker was more 
difficult. One may practice writing 
~ alone in his own room, but the practice of 
speaking demands an audience. Franklin, 
with his unusual shrewdness, recognized 
that difficulty, and met it by the organi- 
zation of The Junto, a debating society 
made up of a group of young men of am- 
bitions similar to his own. The Junto met 
on Friday evenings, as he tells us, and 
each member was required in turn to 
raise a question on some point of morals, 
politics or moral philosophy, which was 
then discussed by the company under 
strict parliamentary rules. Once in three 
months each member was called upon for 
a written essay, and this, also, was made 
the subject of debate. Each meeting 
opened with certain questions, which 
were read, and followed by a pause to al- 
low an answer from any member. Take 
these as examples. Can you imagine any- 
thing better calculated to, brighten the 
wits of young men, and keep them ob- 
servant students of the great book of life? 


Have you met with anything in the 
author you last read, remarkable, or suitable 
to be communicated to The Junto, particularly 
in history, morality, poetry, physic, travels, 
mechanic arts, or other parts of knowledge? 


Do you know of a fellow citizen who has 
lately done a worthy action, deserving praise 
or imitation; or who has lately committed an 


error, propet for us to be warned against and | 


avoid? 


My success in developing my writing 
ability, following Franklin's example, had 
been so satisfactory that I essayed to de- 
velop a modern successor to the The 
Junto. In this I was less successful. Per- 
haps it was because the average young 
man of this time is less willing to sacrifice 
in the causeof self-improvement than were 
the youths of Franklin's day. The more 
likely explanation is that I lacked alto- 
gether the special genius which made it 
possible for him to inspire and hold to- 
gether such an organization. At any rate, 
our society perished after a few meetings 
which were not any too interesting. 

But this failure by no means destroyed 
my ambition to be able to think and tzlk 
on my feet. I was a comparative stranger 
in the city, no one knew me or cared much 
whether or not I made a fool of myself. 
Encouraged by this salutary thought, I 
determined to get up and talk in any 
meeting that would endure the punish- 
ment of listening to me. I frequented all 
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Mello-Gloss 
your walls and have that 
sunny satin-sheened finish 


Mello-Gloss comes in a can and goes on with 
a brush. Goes on so easy, you can easily do 
it, if your painter is too busy. 

Like a piece of satin, it has a certain depth | 
of finish and play of color, that gives a wonder- 
Me MEE of cheeriness and interest to your 
walls. 


With all its sunny sheenness, the finish does 
not, however, give you the impression of shini- 
ness. Still, when you examine it closely, you 
see that the mellow gloss from which it derives 
its name, is there. Promptly you appreciate 
how easily its surface must clean and how 
fortunate it would be for stairway walls, bath- 
room, nursery, kitchen or wherever their easy 
wiping off is desirable. 


Mello-Gloss gives a  satin-sheened finish. 
Mellotone gives a rich, dull velvety effect. 


Send for special circular about each. Both 
are sold by the one best dealer in each town. 


Tee Lowo Brothers os 


485 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta 
Minneapolis Toronto 
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HARDWARE 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


**Now this is the place, Pa, where you buy that can of Effecto 


Auto Enamel! I won't ride 


unless you make it look like a regular automobile 


Some wives are more persis- 
tent than others, But why wait 
till your wife drives you to it? 
You'll get a lot of pleasure and 
profit out of a can of Effecto 


FIN. 
Auto Enamel. It will make 


the old boat glow with pride — and you too! 


Effecto Auto Enamel is the original and 
enuine auto enamel — easy-working, self- 
leveling and quick-drying. Nota paint, wax 
or polish, but a durable, long-lasting enamel 
finish that wears longer than the finish on most 
new cars, Made in nine attractive and usable 
enamel colors: Black, Blue, Green, Red, 
Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; 
also clear Finishing varnish, and Top & Seat 
Dressing for renewing and waterproofing all 
kinds of tops, seats and upholstery. 

Choose the color you prefer or finish the 
body in one color, the chassis in another and 
the fenders in Black! You won't have to 
lay up the car for several weeks — a few hours 
of interesting work and a few dollars worth 


AUTO 
LS. 


in that old bus another day, 


12? 


of Effecto does the trick — 24 
to 48 hours for drying. 

A small anot prenta Black 

2,2, Enamelis mighty y aroun 
IES the garage, for touching up fend- 
ers, body or chassis. Its habitual 

use prevents rusting and quick deterioration. 

And here’s another tip — if your top, of 
fabric or imitation leather looks gray and di 
and leaks a drop here and there, just spread a 
thin coat of Effecto Top & Seat Dressing over 
it It will look like a regular top and you 
can take it out in a cloudburst and come 
through dry! 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. If you have 
any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel write us at once. We will see that 
you are supplied. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 151 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 97 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


ee E A A | 
1ADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


NSYDE TYRES 


—genuine inner armor for auto tires. Double mileage} 
prevents punctures and blowouts. Easily applied 
without tools. Distributors wanted. Details free. = 

American Accessories Company Dept. 210 — Cincinnati, Ohio 


"F-Wq3Story- Writing Taught xi: 


MSS. criticized, revised andtyped ; also sold 


best ' 
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sorts of gatherings—political rallies, sin- 
gle-tax meetings, reform clubs, and all. 
In each case I took the precaution of in- 
forming myself somewhat about the sub- 
ject under discussion, and mapped out 
roughly what I should say if I had the 
chance. Then, when there came a pause 
in the discussion, I rose and talked. 

I shall never forget the first experience 
of this sort. It was in a small meetin 
called to discuss the establishment o 
night schools in our section of town. If 
there was any subject on which I felt the 
right to entertain convictions it was this; 
and accordingly I prepared a short speech 
and determined to deliver it unless pre- 
vented by the police. Half way through 
the meeting the opportunity came, and 
with my heart thumping so hard that it 
seemed as if everyone in the room must 
hear it I rose and managed to say “Mr. 
Chairman.” 

The words sounded as though someone 
else a long way off had uttered them. 1 
ai ge them, trying desperately to re- 
call what I had meant to say next. In 
spite of every frenzied effort not a single 
line of my speech would come to mind. 
I flushed, coughed, managed to stutter 
that I was in favor of what had been said 
by the other speakers, and bolted out of 
the room, leaving a tittering audience be- 
hind. For a while I felt utterly dis- 
couraged. Apparently public speaking 
was not to be one of my accomplishments. 

Yet the spirit of youth is exceedingly 
resilient. It was not long before another 
meeting drew me, and this time I managed 
to stammer through half a dozen sentences 
before terror overcame me; and when I 
sat down I was thrilled by the sound of 
someone in the back row applauding a 
little. So I kept on, and to my great de- 
light I found the experience less terrifying 
with each repetition. I have never become 
an orator in any sense of the word, and 
have no ambition in that direction. But I 
can face a board of directors and state in 
plain, direct language the course that I think 
should be pursued; and I can, when neces- 
sary, stand up before a public meeting or 
a banquet crowd and talk, with no more 
feeling of embarrassment than as though 
I were carrying on a business discussion. 


F COURSE life is real, life is earnest 
—we have enough books and ar- 
ticles to remind us of that fact, heaven 
knows. But the appealing fact about 
good old Ben was that he persisted in re- 
garding the whole business as a great big 
game; and it's amazing how much more 
easily one gets things done when he gets 
that point of view. He mastered French, 
Italian and Spanish, though his schooling 
had stopped almost before it began. But 
he found a friend who was also studyin 
languages, and who was very fond o 
chess. The chess games interfered with 
the studying; so Franklin arranged that 
the winner of any game should have a 
right to assign a task in grammar or trans- 
lation to the loser. “And as they played 
equally well," one of his biographers 
records, “they beat each other into a 
knowledge of the language." 
One important event, at least, in my life, 
I can trace directly to the application 
of his shrewd common sense to business 
affairs. It was at the time of my election 
to the general managership of the com- 
pany with which I have ever since been 
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associated. I was assistant general man- | fj 


ager of a competing concern; and I knew 
perfectly well that my name was up for 
discussion. In fact, one of the directors 
kept me informed of what was transpiring 
in their meetings. He came to my home 
one evening with a troubled look: 

** We are all unanimous for you, except 
Adams," he said, naming one of his fellow 
directors. “What has he got against you, | 
anyway? What have you ever done to | 
him?” 

I searched my memory in vain for any | 
explanation. So far as I could recall I had 
met the man only half a dozen times in 
my life, and then in the most casual | 
fashion. Then, suddenly, I had another 
thought. Adams’s nephew had at one 
time been clerk in my office, and was dis- 
charged for incompetence. The thing had 
happened five years before; it seemed in- 
credible that a big man should allow so 
small a thing to influence an important 
decision. Yet I knew, as every business 
man does, that very human and very 
petty considerations sometimes rule in 
meetings of boards of directors. 

“T think I know why Adams is against 
me,” I said to my friend. 

“Well, whatever it is, you better find 
some way to change his opinion,” he 
answered. “We have a majority, but we 
don’t feel like riding you in, or any other 
man, over his protest.” 

After he had gone I sat for a long time 
wrestling with that problem. Here was 
the opportunity of a lifetime; to lose it 
because of a tiny misunderstanding for 
which I was in no way responsible seemed 
too great a pity. Yet what could I do? 
To go to Adams and attempt to explain 
would be merely to arouse a more active 
antagonism. I must find some other way 
to swing him over to my side; but how? 
I thought of one expedient after another, 
only to reject them as fast as they came. 
Finally, in sheer weariness, I decided to 
postpone any further thought until the | 
morning and picked up my favorite 
volume to get my mind cleared and ready 
for sleep. 


WHETHER it was merely chance, or 
whether there is some favoring deity 
who guides us in such moments, I do not 
know. Butas if the book understood exactly 
what I needed, it opened to the passage | 
in which Franklin tells how he succeeded | 
in being reélected to the office of clerk of 
the Pennsylvania Assembly. In his case, 
as in mine, the opposition centered in one 
man: | 


Having heard that he had in his library a | 
certain very scarce and curious book, I wrote 
a note to him expressing my desire of perusing 
that book [Franklin writes] and requesting 
he would do the favour of lending it to me for a 
few days. He sent it immediately, and I re- 
turn'd it in about a week with another note, 
expressing strongly my sense of the favour. 
When we next met in the House, he spoke to 
me (which he had never done before), and with 
great civility; and he ever after manifested a 
readiness to serve me on all occasions, so that 
we became great friends, and our friendship 
continued to his death. This is another in- 
stance of the truth of an old axiom I had 
learned, which says, ‘‘He that has once done 
you a kindness will be more ready to do you 
another, than he whom you yourself have 
obliged.” 


It came to me like an inspiration. I 
blessed old Ben for his shrewd, kindly 
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a Real Sport,” illustrated 
by Briggs, the cartoonist, and 
- containing a red- 
blooded story of 
boyhood fishing | 
days, will be sent 
FREE to every sportsman. 
Learn of the pleasure, excitement 
and thrills which bait casting angling 
gives—enjoyment you can have. 
No sitting still waiting for them to 
bite. Book shows full line of South 
Bend Tackle. Sent FREE. l 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
4586 High St. South Bend, Ind. 
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Copy this Sketch 
| and let me see what you can 
do with it. Many newspa- 
per artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.00 or more per week were 
trained by my course of per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
| mail. PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy 
to learn. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 
for sample Picture Chart, list of 


successful students, examples of their work and evidence 
of what you too can accomplish. Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1246 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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hour means 22 
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EXPLOSION WHISTLE 
WARNS EVERY TIME 


—compels instant action. That tense moment fraught with 


danger must be met with a warning that is positive in its 
action and as sharp in its tone as the occasion demands. 


The BUELL is not an exhaust whistle, but the ORIG- 
INAL EXPLOSION WHISTLE that more than 75 manu- 


facturers have adopted as standard or optional equipment. 


Easy to install, simple to operate, needs no adjustment 
and is never out of order. Guaranteed for ten years. May 


be had in Single Tone or Chime. 


Buy it from your dealer or send for circulars 


BUELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cottage Grove at 30th CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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This is Richard A. Oldham 


Mr. Oldham was telegraph operator for the Ilinois Central 
Railroad for twenty years. He is Afty-eight years old. During 
all those twenty years, he drew the customary monthly salary of a 
ne read one of my ad ver- 
tisementsand the possibilities of making money inthe Auto Tire Repair Business 
In a few weeks he had purchased and installed n Haywood outfit, and was doing 
business for himself. He was His Own Boss. A short time ago he wrote us that 
his income in four months was as much as it had been in Two and One-Half years 
as Telegraph Operator. 
Oldham is a living example of what can be done. There are THIRTY MILLION 
tires in use every day—punctures and blowouts are common. Something going wrong 
all the time. New tires are advancing to prohibitive prices. Owners forced to have their 


old tires fixed. 
YOU MEN 


Who are seeking an opportunity to establish yourself permanently, do as Mr. Oldham did! He got 
busy and cleaned up from the start . Why don't you? If you are sincere, earnest, determined, your 
entire future is secure. If a man 58 years old can make the success Oldham has—you can. 
i d book about tires—it tells all about them—how they are repaired by the 
[ave a pig interesting book tp. business gives inside figures and profit. Gives actual ‘proof of success letters am um mm 
of others who are now operating Haywood Shops and making big money. hat these men have done you e* M. HAYWOOD, Pres. 
ean do. $2500 to $4000 a year is conservative. 4 Haywood Tire & "Equip- 


One machine will give you a start. ment Company 
4 618capitolAve. Indianapolis 


there are at need repairing. 
sign, and auto owners will come to @ DEAR SIR:—Please send me 


seen the “Sign of the Man and Machine’ 
Sign the coupon and mail it today, or send a post card or letter 


M. HAYWOOD, President 
Haywood Tire & Equipment Co., 618 Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, 
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wisdom, and went to bed with a peaceful 
mind. The next day I called at the office 
of Mr. Adams. 

He received me with obvious caution; 
it was clear enough that he supposed I 
had come to canvass him for the general 
managership, and he was all ready to 
freeze over and inform me, in dignified 
language, that it was a subject which he 
could not with propriety discuss. There- 
fore my opening sentence took him entire- 
ly off his guard. 

“Mr. Adams," I said, “there are only 
a very few of my friends who are members 
of the Union Club. Mr. Andrew Horne 
is one, and wants very much to propose 
me for membership. In fact, he has made 
it a point to introduce me to three of the 
men on the membership committee. I 
wonder whether you would be willing to 
second my nomination." -> 

Before he was quite aware of the fact, 
he had committed himself. 

He was completely taken by surprise. 
Of course he would be glad to do it, he 
said. It would be a real pleasure. From 
the club we passed on to other topics of 
conversation. It was surprising how 
many mutual friends we discovered and 
how many tastes we had in common. 
When I left, half an hour later, he walked 
out to the elevator with me and urged me 
to bring my wife to call on Mrs. Adams 
and himself at their home. 

A week later I was informed that I had 


| been chosen to the position that meant so 


much to me. The man who had always 
supposed that he disliked me, discovered, 
on closer acquaintance, that I was not 
such a bad fellow after all. And I, who 
had cherished a deep resentment against 
him for his opposition, found him alto- 


| gether different from the man I had pic- 


tured him to be. Out of that interview in 
his office grew one of the best friendships 
of my life. 


(THERE is not space in this article even 
to mention all the advantages that I 
have derived from my association with Ben 
Franklin. But three points 1 must touch 
on, at least: First of all, it was to Franklin 
that I owe whatever tolerance there is in 
my naturally rather intolerant nature. 
Very early in life he learned that the man 
who knows it all finds himself engaged in 
one long series of disputes and arguments, 
while the man who will assume the atti- 
tude of the inquirer gets through life much 
more easily, and is quite as likely to have 
his way in the end. 

That habit of asking questions, of hold- 
ing my own opinions in reserve, and allow- 
ing the other man to state his opinions 
first, has been one of the most valuable 
bits of strategy in my business experience. 
I commend it to any man who would make 
his days yield the maximum of results 
with the minimum of debate and argu- 
ment. 

In the second place, Franklin taught 
me that life can be just as interesting as a 
man has a mind to make it. It is one of 
the tragedies of modern life that business 
engrosses us to a point where we almost 
ceaseto behuman. Ourclubs are filled with 
men who can talk well enough of leather or 
of stocks and bonds, but who are total 
losses when it comes to any other subject. 
They spend their active days immersed in 
one interest; and when, at length, they re- 
tire with the expectation of taking things 
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WITH HOT SPOT AND RAM’S-HORN 


» HIGHER radiator, a straight cowl, an 
eminently new and refined body, lower 
in line, with square doors, deeply tilted seats, 
a low hung top, a low windshield, contribute 
a new elegance to the Chalmers, which a well 
nigh faultless chassis has made one of the few 
great cars of the world, and brought its sales 
to a new, unprecedented peak. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INC. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CAN., LTD., WINDSOR. ONT. 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION. EXPORT DIVISION 
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How Many Miles Should 
a Cord Tire Run? 


There are countless tales told 
about Miller Tire mileage. 

They have multiplied Miller 
Tire users in late years, and 
these tires have become a sen- 
sation. 

These tales center here—thou- 
sands of them. And we fear that 
some are misleading. 

* * * * * 


Tire mileage depends largely 
on conditions—on size, load, care 
and roads. 

Often excessive mileage figures 
refer to an over- 
size tire. 

We've at- 
tained uni- 
form tires. But 
varying  condi- 
tions may vary 
mileage 50 per 
cent to 75 per 
cent. 
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Comparisons 


The real 
Miller fame is 
due to count- 
less compari- 
sons. 


Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth, 
with suction cups to 
firmly grasp wet as- 
phalt. 

Geared- to- the- Road 
side treads to mesh 
like cogs in dirt. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Uniform Geared-to-the- Road 
Tires — Also Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes — 
Team-Mates of Uniform Tires — Makers also of 
Miller Surgeon's Grade Rubber Goods for Homes 
as well as Hospitals. 
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Large tire users spend years in 


comparing Millers with a score of : 


rival makes. It is by winning such 
contests, the country over, that 
Miller has gained its supremacy. 

Yet their mileage differs im- 
mensely. The Hudson Taxi Co. 
of Detroit reports an average of 
15,000 miles on Miller Cords. Yet 
our factory tests on scores of jit- 
neys and taxis average 10,000 
miles. We use under-size tires to 
get quick and extreme tests. 


A Radical Test 


The Eldorado Stage Co. of Los 
Angeles run 17 Packard Busses 153 
miles a day. They carry 12 pas- 


sengers and weigh 8,600 pounds 
loaded. 

Miller won in their road tests, by 
long odds, against 21 rival makes. 
And in many other stage-line tests. 


We get many heavy-car rec- 
ords of 16,000 to 22,000 miles. 
Yet we run four Pierce-Arrows, 
all under-tired, 320 miles a day. 
And our average is 10,000 miles. 
Yet Millers are uniform tires. 


What Tests Show 


Eight machines in our factory 
run two tires each 650 miles a day 


—under proper load on the aver- 
age road. This is on geared-up ma- 
chines, run night and day. ‘There 
Miller Cords average 15,000 miles. 


Five of the best rival makes 
are constantly compared with 
them — to prove to ourselves, 
month after month, that Millers 
average best. 


That’s our only standard. Mile- 
age must vary on tires in use. 
But a Miller must excel in com- 
parisons. 


The Proper Test 


There are two ways to judge 
Miller Tires. One is by records 
won against all comers in count- 
less long, hard tests. We pub- 
lish many of them—all are at 
your command. 


The other is, compare them on 
opposite wheels with the best 
other tire you know. We will 
gladly rest our case with you on 
any Miller Tire. 


You owe such a test to the 
Miller, in view of its great repu- 
tation. And in view of the rec- 
ords won. Make it. See what 
mileage you can get under your 
conditions. 


Miller Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


Registered U. S. Patent Office; 


Cords or Fabrics 


Specify Miller Tires on 
your new car if it lacks them 


To dealers we offer 
a rare opportunity 
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easy and enjoying themselves, they find | 
there is no capacity for enjoyment in them. | 
Generally they dry up and die in a couple | 
of years. | 

ranklin relieved himself from the rou- | 
tine of business at a comparatively early 
age; but he had a thousand other inter- 
ests, and they kept him young up to the 
very day of his death. He lived to be 
eighty-four, and did his most important 
work after seventy; and his life is the finest 
possible monument to the fact that lon- 
gevity is won not so much by special | 
care or tedious exercise, as by the whole- | 
some habit of being interested in living | 
all the time. . 


ND this is the final, and perhaps the 
thing most worth learning from his 
life—that it is not what a man gets that 
makes him great but what he gives. He 
might have made fortunes with his elec- 
trical discoveries, and with the stove 
which was his invention and still bears his 
name. Other men did make fortunes from 
them. But he did not even ask for patent 
papers. The achievement itself was its 
own reward; and his interest was not in 
money but in service. 


I read a great deal, ride a little, do a little 
business for myself, now and then for others, 
retire when I can, and go into company when 
I please; so the years roll round, and the last 
will come, when I would rather have it said, 
**He lived usefully than he died rich." 


Those are his own words written in the 
latter years of his life; surely any man is 
fortunate who can look back over the 
record with so little regret, and forward 
to the end with such calm assurance. 


The Biggest Thing I Ever 
Learned—and 
Who Taught It to Me 


Prize Contest Announcement 


OW that you have finished reading 

this article about what one man owes 
to Ben Franklin, sit back in your chair 
and think about the person to whom 
you owe the most. Maybe it was your 
first boss, or some favorite teacher in 
school; possibly it was some great states- 
man or even a noble character in fiction. 
But whoever it was, tell the rest of us 
just what that person taught you and 
how it has affected your life. 

For the best letter of not more than 500 
words we offer these prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes April 15th. Winning 
letters will appear in the July number. 


Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- 
CAN MaaaziNE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to these contests will not 
be returned unless postage is enclosed 
with the entries. Manuscripts and in- 
quiries not connected with the contest 
must be sent under separate cover ad- 
dressed to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 
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Send for these Goad Rocke! 


One is called —‘“NEGLECT OF THE 
Human MacHINE" and the other, “THE 
GROWING MovEMENT TO PROLONG 


Life Extension Institute 
Hon. William H. Taft 


Chairman of the Board of Directors 
! Prof. Irving Fisher 
Chairman Hygiene Reference Board 
Maj. Gen. William C. Gorgas 
Consultant on Sanitation 
Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D. 
Aedica! Director 
Harold A. Ley 
President 
James D. Lennehan 
Secretary 
Henry H. Bowman 
President Springfield National Bank 
Arthur W. Eaton 
President Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. 
Robert W. de Forest 
Vice-President American Red Cross 
Edward I. Pierce 
President Solvay Process Company 

In addition to its Head Office staff 
at 25 W.45th Street, New York, The 
Life Extension Institute has a staff of 
6000 physicians located in practically 
every principal city and town in the 


United States and Canada. 


HumaN LIFE.” 


Both of these books have been issued 
by The Life Extension Institute as part 
of a great national movement to reduce 
the Nation’s death rate and to raise the 
level of physical well-being by providing 
unbiased, standardized periodic health ex- 
aminations and teaching the simple, every- 
day principles of personal hygiene that 
every man and woman ought to know to 


avoid disease. 


These books come to you over the sig- 
nature of The Life Extension Institute, 
founded seven years ago by ex-President 
William Howard Taft, Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale, Maj. General William C. 
Gorgas, and more than one hundred other 
prominent men in this country and abroad. 
Mr. Taft, Prof. Fisher, Maj. General Gorgas, 
the directors, and the members of The Hy- 
giene Reference Board are giving their 
services to this work without compensation. 


The two books illustrated above will be 


sent to you gratis on request. 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send me 
copies of “Neglect of the Human Ma- 
chine" and “The Growing Move- 
ment to Prolong Human Life.” 
It is understood that this request 
involves no charge or obligation. 
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LIFE Extension INSTITUTE, Inc., 25 W. 45TH STREET, NEw YORK 
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The Wideawake 
Dealer has it 


He's the ounce-o’-prevention, 
pound-o'-cure man ready to pre- 
Scribe a few feet of Garco to 
relieve you of all future brake 
lining trouble. 


Garco Asbestos Brake Lining will 
not burn. Oil and dust will not harm 
it. The hardest kind of service is 


the sort of chance Garco is seeking 
to prove its every-way-you-look-at-it 
dependability. 

Ask your dealer about Garco. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
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LEARN TO BE AN 

TOand FarmtTractor 
ANIC 
EARN $100 TO $400 A MONTH 


Right at home. All you need is 6 to 
8 weeks’ practical training. Come in 


Kansas City—‘‘The Training Center." 
ica SPECIAL RATES NOW 
| VIN Full information and 15- R E E 
x DAY TRIALOFFER 
Kansas City Auto and Tractor School 
Dept. 113 15th & Lydia Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Autobed makes a comfortable bed for two 
people and can be used in any 4, 5 or 7 passenger 


car, except those with winter top. Can be put 
up in 5 minutes. The great convenience of the 
"Autobed" is that you can camp anywhere 
your car may be, simply put on your side curtains 
and you can sleep in comfort and save hotel ex- 
pense. The “Autobed” is only 4 ft. long and 5 
inches in diameter when rolled up. It weighs less 
than 25 lbs. Frame is made of selected hard- 
wood with all metal parts galvanized. Bed is of 
heavy duck. "Tension is from end to end and can 
be regulated by giving the end rail a 14 or 14 turn. 
Occupants will not roll to center as is the case when 
bed is supported from the sides. Length, 74 inches. 
Width over all, 48 inches. Width of bed, 40 inches. 
Complete instructions for setting up "Autobed" 
in car are furnished. 

For sale by dealers. If your dealer cannot 
supply you we will ship you *'Autobed" complete 
for $18.00. Waterproof Carrying Case, $4.50 
extra. 


TENTOBED COMPANY 
3300 Jackson Boul. 
Dept. 5 Chicago, Ill. 


The Making of "Val" Pierce 


(Continued from page 33) 


from that gray rock on Black Mountain?” 

Barney concentrated his gaze on the 
point in question. 

“Don’t notice anything much in par- 
ticular,” he answered. “Whats the 
idea?" 

Val didn't answer. He was steadfastly 
watching the spot. As he looked, he 
would have sworn he saw a human fig- 
ure retreat into the bushes near the bare 
trunk of the pine. He kept his eyes on 
the mountain until the effort brought 
the black dots swarming thickly into his 
vision, but the figure did not reappear. 


E TRIED to continue work. The ax 
seemed an unwilling implement of 
lead. His hands had become unstrung 
and atremble. It struck him now how 
ueer that he had never heard from Lou. 
Imost daily the teamsters brought mail 
for Jones. Barney received and wrote a 
lengthy letter once a week. But nothing 
had ever come for James Barth. Could 
the authorities have caught Lou in the 
murdered man’s machine! Good lord! 
Perhaps Lou had already confessed, and 
this was the explanation of a spy on 
Black Mountain. Why, in heaven’s name, 
had he stayed in Beaver Valley so long, 
when there were places where no one 
would know he had gone! 

He tried to yawn naturally. 

“Don’t feel good," he mentioned to 
Barney. “Believe I'll call it a day.” He 
drove his ax into the scarred hemlock 
trunk, and started in the direction of the 
halting whine of the saw. Once out of 
Barney's sight, however, he cut swiftly to 
the flat on Sunset Mountain and made his 
way just inside of the edge of timber to- 
ward the path traveled daily to and from 
his home in Griffen Valley by Davey, a 
freckled youth of fifteen or sixteen, who 
peeled chestnut posts and poles, the only 
member of the Beaver Valley crew who 
did not work on Sunday. 

He found the path without difficulty, a 
straight pebbly course running like a tape 
up the cliff-like side of Sunset Mountain. 
Recovering his breath and strength on the 
summit, he sat glued to a lichen-tapestried 
rock by the sweeping expanse of view. 


| Above the solid green wall of Black Moun- 


tain rose the dull blue of a second eleva- 
tion; beyond, the hazier blue of a third 
and fourth. A fifth' might have been cloud 
or imagination. From this pinnacle on 
Mount Olympus the earth seemed an end- 
less panorama of lofty blue mountains 
whose complete suben were hidden 
from mortal gaze by the drapery of the 
horizon. 

For more than an hour he drank in the 
silent spectacle, then rose and crossed the 
narrow crest to view the land in the direc- 
tion that he must go. Four successive 
mountains he counted on this side, and a 
fifth wedge-shaped mast whose summit 
towered kingly over the others. Below 
him, lay Griffen Valley, a peaceful, vel- 
vety basin of green, unbroken except by a 
patch of field which from this height glim- 
mered like a mountain lake. He was won- 
dering where he was going to spend the 


night, when the grating sound of rocks 
under shoe whirled him face about in- 
stantly. 

It was Davey, dinner basket on his arm. 

“Excuse me. I didn’t know anybody 
was here,” he hastened, abashed. 

“It’s your mountain as well as mine,” 
assured Val, smiling'inanely with relief. 

The boy approached with a simplicity 
that Val instantly liked. 

“T generally come over here from the 

ath evenings," he explained shyly. “I 
[ike to look at North Mountain. That's 
her up there.” His basket indicated the 
towering wedge-shaped mass: ‘“They say 
from the top you can see Williamsport. 
I’m going to Williamsport some day.” 
His eyes were fixed on the mountain as if 
reflected in its crest he could see his city 
of dreams. "Listen!" he said suddenly. 
“Hear that?” 

Val listened intently, and made out the 

par baying of a hound in the valley be- 
ow. 
“That’s George!" said the boy proudly. 
“The best rabbit dog in any of these val- 
leys. He can chase fox or coon just as 
easy. I wouldn't be scared to ute him 
along for squirrel or turkey. I’m going to 
miss him a lot when I go to college.” 

Val glanced at the boy with renewed 
respect. 

“Good idea, college. Going to be a doc- 
tor or a lawyer?" 

"Business college," explained Davey 
proudly. “I’m going to get a job in some 
good business, and then work till I own it 
mre so I can get nice things for Ma and 

ol." 

Val said nothing. He felt instinctively 
the contrast between himself and this lika- 
ble youth, who with steady faith was set- 
ting his face toward a city job that could 
not hold.a fraction of the promise of the 
one that he had spurned. 

“Mister,” he heard the boy saying shy- 
y “PIl have to be going now. I was won- 

ering if you'd like to come down for the 
night at my place. Ma's not going to have 
anything special for supper, just fried rab- 
bit, potatoes, and huckleberry preserves. 
But Mr. Jones said you used to run an 
automobile in one of the big cities. I 
thought maybe you wouldn't mind to tell 
us about it. We've never been any place 
much but Rockville.” 

The wistful invitation touched Val un- 
commonly. He felt drawn toward this 
lonely valley home with its fireside and 
mother. His mouth watered at the thought 
of a family tablecloth laden with home- 
MI food. m 

* You're sure it'll be all right?" he ques- 
tioned doubtfully. $ Te 

“Ma said I was to try to bring you, long 
ago," answered the boy; “but I didn’t get 
an excuse to ask before." 


"[ 9GETHER they went down the grad- 

ual north side of Sunset Mountain 
following a deep ravine wooded with dense 
hemlocks and carpeted with moss and 
fern, a primeval wilderness of dim recesses 
brown rotting logs, huge wet boulders 
and thick copses of painted bramble. 
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Most Mites 
per Dollar 


HOUSANDS of car owners agree that to ride on 

Firestone Cord Tires gives a new interpretation of motor- 
ing. There’s comfort in the steady, forward swing—a 
buoyant reminder that you ride on air. 


Practical pleasure, too, comes with the freedom from tire 
trouble. And pride in the machine is gratified by the looks 
of this extra heavy Non-Skid tread. The added size and 
striking design set off any car to the best possible advantage. 


Firestone 
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A Car of Enthusiasm 


Enthusiasm—the divine spark that has fired the 
ambitions of men for every worth-while accomplish- 
ment since history began— 


Enthusiasm—marks the difference between the 
leaders in every activ ity and the laggards who put in 
just enough effort to “get by." 


Is it an exaggeration to say that some cars put enthu- 
siasm intotheir work? Drive a Columbia Six and see. 


Instant responsiveness—verve and snap in action— 
the casy, confident way it goes thru with the tough- 


3 


e Thermostat 
est job of muddy, rutted hill climbing—imparting 
no sensation of working to the limit of its strength— 
these qualities can only result from abundant vitality 
and reserve strength. ‘They are accurately expressed 
by one word—enthusiasm. 
ž The Columbia Six owner never has that feeling of 
For the Mechanically Inclined uncertainty when he approaches a difficult bit of 
ce A 29 3 >i 
At this time when the hanging seasons going.” He has perfect confidence that his car is 
bring almost every day a shuffing to- willing and able to do even more than he asks of it. 
gether of winter's raw cold with Kspring s s 
balmy warmth, these phon” xls i d . 
thermostatically controlled radiator Talk With a Columbia Six Owner and You Will 
shutters are a constant source of de- ` ; r 5 ‘ 
light to Columbia Six owners. Find that the Enthusiasm in His Car is Contagious 
Zn Febris d ier erai mo y 2 
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tor heat a he poor honea maor Five Models—Touring, Sport, Roadster, Sedan, Coupe 
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The Making of “Val” Pierce, by CONRAD RICHTER 
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Twice grouse startled Val with their abrupt 
roaring flight, and once a young buck, with 
velvet horns barely showing, stood aquiv- 
er in the path ahead as they came around 
the bend, only to leap the next moment 
like a jackknife into a thicket of birch 
and witch hazel. 

As they broke out into the welcome 
light of the cleared land, George came 
bounding to meet them, a mixed fox- 
hound and beagle, white, black and tan, 
loosening his tongue in surprisingly mel- 
low music. 

“Ma calls him my supper bell,” said 
Davey, bending to fondle the long silky 
ears. 

As they approached the log house, pains- 
takingly whitewashed, its porch covered 
with flame-colored Virginia creeper, a fig- 
zs appeared, then suddenly popped in- 
side. 

“That was Mol," said Davey, grinning. 
* Bet she was excited when she saw some- 
body was with me." 

Val felt the simple pride of the boy in 
bringing him to his remote dwelling, and 
it ineffably warmed him. Davey held the 
homemade screen door open for him to 
enter. A gray-haired woman in a faded 
dark dress rose guiltily from the floor be- 
side the stove. 

“Don’t bother with that, Ma,” said 
Davey. “This is Mr. Jim Barth. He 
s mind a little dirt aside the wood 

OX. 

“Mr. James, David,” reproved his 
mother, bowing to Val with the same shy- 
ness that was characteristic of Davey. 

“Where’s Mol?” demanded the latter 
exuberantly. Then at his mother’s reply, 
“She’s fixing up, I bet. That’s what she 
is! Wait till she comes down!” 

“Davey!” protested his mother gently. 


A POOR opened and a slight feminine 
form entered. The twilight was too 
thin for final judgment, but Val was im- 
mediately interested. 

“Let’s have some light,” jeered the boy, 
“and see how you dressed up!” 

"Davey!" The girlish voice was exas- 
perated. “If you light the lamp, I'll make 
you wish you hadn't—after—" 

“Guess [ hadn't better," grinned the 
boy, then to Val proudly, “This is Mol I 
told you about.” 

“Molly, David,” corrected his mother. 

“Molly, then,” agreed the boy. His 
eyes danced at Val. “You got to watch 
out what you say to her. She can fight 
like a catamount. She picked over two 
hundred quart of huckleberries this sum- 
mer and sold them through the gap over 
in Smoke Valley. She can even lick me.” 

“That isn’t very much,” said his sister, 
both disdainful and blushing. She offered 
her hand to Val in a shy uncertain gesture 
hardly to be expected of a mountain ber- 
ry-picking Amazon. Her form was slim, 
but sturdy and well knit. In the dusk her 
eyes seemed alive with light, and the fea- 
tures fair. Later when the paper-shaded 
oil lamp was lighted, Val looked across 
the platter of browned rabbit, the pyra- 
mid of steaming fried potatoes and 
the sliced pile of flaky homemade bread, 
and saw an evenly tanned skin, a glimpse 
of soft dark hair, and a face which, except 
for a scarcity of freckles, resembled Da- 
-vey’s own. 

hat evening they popped corn on a 
blue hickory fire. Later, as they plucked 


the white crisps, buttered, sugared and 
salted, in hungry handfuls from a deep 
yellow bowl, Val answered questions 
about the city, its trolley cars and auto- 
mobiles, its apartment houses and bath- 
rooms, its department stores, its office 
buildings and elevators, its water, food, 
rices and smoke, and its millionaires. 
That night he lay down beside Davey un- 
der the sloping redolent roof. Husked 
corn and blue mountain tea hung over- 
head from the rafters. Through the open 
window came the scent of apples on the 
ground and yellowing forest leaves. 

He lay quiet without sleep for a long 
time. He felt now like a leopard in a shep- 
herd’s cottage. His body seemed to burn 
the mark of Cain into the blankets and 
pillow wherever he touched them. Only 
toward morning was he mercifully per- 
mitted to fall asleep. 


NEXT morning, the trio of Davey, 


Mol and George showed him the log | 


barn, the boy's beloved collection of rus- 
ty-jawed traps, the extent of the cleared 
land, the iron spring, and finally the half 
mile of their mother's swamp land. 


“This is great!” Val exclaimed, looking | 
up in genuine admiration at the virgin | 
P g g 


timber, deep-girthed, lofty-limbed, form- 
ing massive columns, roof and rafters of 
an incomparable cathedral. 
*Dandy place for coons, I tell you!" 
said Davey. 
“With this,” declared Val, “you and 
Miss Molly both ought to go to college." 
'The girl's face lighted up with startled 
eagerness, but Davey shook his head. 
*Saule and Saule of Rockville offered 
Ma forty dollars." 
“Forty dollars!" repeated Val in anger. 
“They know we can't sell it to anybody 
else, on account of the mountains," said 
Davey simply. “They own most of the 
timber around here. They're going to put 
SUN gauge in from White Spring some 
ay. 
Val boiled with the injustice of it. The 


rest of the morning the sight of that virgin | 


timber refused to leave his mind. That 
afternoon, instead of continuing his flight 
northward as he had planned, he turned 


squarely back over Sunset Mountain. He | 


dropped into camp as all hands were pull- 


ing up the benches to supper, and was | 


greeted with rough jests and queries and 


a bawl from Jake to trot out his own plate, 
| 


cup, knife and spoon. 


Over his bowl-like cup of coffee he de- | 


cided he could trust Barney’s advice. He 


had liked Barney from the first, a hale, | 


rough giant, sandy-haired, light-hearted, 
ready with tongue or fist. After supper 
he drew him outside. 

“Anybody here for me?” he first asked 
casually. 
; “Nobody but a horseshoe rabbit," 
grinned Barney. “Jake made pie out of 
him for dinner.” 

“Listen, Barney,” said Val seriously. 
“Over in Griffen Valley this morning I 
found a tract of first growth swamp tim- 
ber. On what terms ought I get Jones to 
cut it and bring it over here to saw?” 

“Over Sunset Mountain!” murmured 
Barney dubiously. 

“Irs first growth, man! There's white 
oak that will cut lumber three feet wide, 
and white pine with no more branches 
than you can pick up in your arms and | 
carry away.” | 
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PENCILS 


E largest selling 


quality pencil in 
the world 
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In whatever quarter of the world 
you may be, you will find 
that discriminating people use 
and leading stationers sell, the 
famous VENUS PENCILS— 


they are Perfect for any Purpose. 


17 Black Degrees and 
3 Copying 


For bold beavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
For general writing 

and sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean fine lines 


2H-3H-4H-5H- 
6H 


For delicate thin lines 
7H-8H-9H 


Plain ends - $1.00 per doz. 
Rubber ends 1.20 “ * 


At all stationers and stores 
throughout the world 


American 
Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 


and London, Eng. 
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Jont Rub Ít In 


very man owes something to society. He might as well not have been born as to 
e the world no better off than when he found it. 

have dedicated my life to teaching men the futility and harmfulness of rubbing in 
ing lather with fingers. 
it first thought, that may seem a humble purpose, and yet, with my work hardly 
in, over a million and a half men are a little happier each morning and more bearable 
reakfast, because they have shaved according to my new code. 

)f course I have a selfish motive because you have to use Mennen Shaving Cream 
et my kind of shave. 

Vithout wanting to get into an argument with the Government, I will admit that we 
the tightest little monopoly in the world — for once a man has learned to shave rightly 
. Mennen's, there's no more chance of his switching to another Shaving Cream than 
e is for the recent Kaiser to become a naturalized Belgian. 
“he trouble with rubbing in the lather is that the friction raises microscopic blisters 
th the razor slices, causing those painful blood spots which have darkened men's lives 
* the early Egyptians learned to shave with bronze knives. 
io rubbing—no friction—no inflamed skin. 
Aennen’s is one lather that not only doesn’t have to be rubbed in but to get best results 
must not rub it in with the fingers. 


“hree minutes with a brush revolving at low speed will take the fight out of the 
ppiest beard that ever bristled. Your jaws emerge from Mennen lather so soft and 
and free from burning that you would swear you hadn’t shaved at all—if your skin 
1’t as smooth and beardless as a baby’s. 


Iundreds of my triends have learned of the tonic effects of cold water because Mennen’s 
zs great with cold water. 


"ll compete with your druggist to the extent of sending a demonstrator tube for 12 


ts. Then he will sell you a giant tube for 50 cents. 
° 
bene 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, N.J. U.S.A. 


“The bigger it is, the harder to skid up 
|! the mountain." 

“But it's worth more on the market,” 
insisted Val. “Some of that pine ought to 
bring close to a hundred dollars a thou- 
sand." 
| "Must be regular rosewood and ma- 

hogany," puzzled Barney. “Sure there’ 
wasn’t any attraction around the place to 

tone it up some?” 
| Val felt an inexplicable burn in his 
| cheeks. Barney also seemed to notice it, 
| for he sobered and shook his head. 

"No chance of interesting Jones. He's 
got timber rights to a tract in Lycomin 
County, and only two years to get it off. 
He's counting on getting away here in a 
hurry. Besides, his saw wouldn't cut any 
three-foot timber." 

Val blinked doggedly. 

“Then I've got to find somebody else." 

“Don’t know as you'll need to," specu- 
lated Barney. “If you've got timber that 
size, you can sell it in the log." 


V 


AL felt a surge of hope, and an inspi- 


ration. 
“PII cut it myself Barney! I’ve got 
| over a hundred dollars coming here.” 


“A hundred dollars, buddy,” said Bar- 
ney thoughtfully, “isn’t going to take a 
whole lot of timber over Sunset Moun- 
tain. However, I got about fifty coming 
myself. If you want a buddy, I might con- 
ides it. I know a man at Blue Creek 
who'll lend us a pair of mules for their feed 
over winter.” 

“Barney!” cried Val, grabbing his hand. 
“You're a—" 

“No fireworks, buddy,” interrupted 
that shrinking individual uncomfortably. 

The latter part of the week found Val 
and Barney on the other side of Sunset 
Mountain, invading the virgin Griffen 
Valley swamp. They were quartered at 
the Millans. Mrs. Millan had refused to 
hear of any payment for board until the 
final settlement, out of which, Val had in- 
sisted, he and Barney desired only wages 
and expenses. Whatever profit accrued 
was to provide college for Davey and 
musical conservatory for Mol. Mrs. Mil- 
lan had protested, but Barney had added 
his voice to Val’s. The sandy-haired giant 
had taken an immediate fancy to the Mil- 
lans, the Millan table and the comforts of 
home, and the swamp rang resonantly 
with his ax. Val and Davey pulled the 
saw, and daily at nine and Nace. Mol 
brought a “piece” of apple butter sand- 
wiches and hot coffee. 

Val smiled grimly as he thought of the 
eight hours a day he had spurned in his 
father's business. Here he was doing hard 
labor from daybreak to dark, and grudg- 
ing the few minutes lost at noon, for the 
days were daily growing shorter and every 
minute of daylight was needed before the 
coming of a skidding snow. 

They worked on Thanksgiving, and 
they worked on Christmas. Mrs. ‘Millan 
had aiy forbidden Sunday labor, and 
the loss of one day a week worried both 
Barney and Val. Midway between Christ- 
mas and New Year the first real snow of 
the season came, compassionately obliter- 
ating the debris in the cuttings. Barney 
left immediately across Sunset Mountain, 
and Davey, left alone with Val, looked 
wistfully at the track of squirrel, coon and 
rabbit in the swamp about him, and stern- 
ly enjoined George to keep out of his sight. 
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Go to a Legitimate Dealer 
and Get a Legitimate Tire 


IS year the American 

people will spend more 

than $900,000,000 for auto- 
mobile tires. 


Tires are one of the larg- 
est items in the motorist's 
budget. 


The cost is making even 
careless buyers think and 
inquire. 


And the more they in- 
quire the smaller will grow 
the influence of hearsay and 
the irresponsible tire dealer. 

* * * 


We have all met the man 
whotakes hisopinionsready- 
made. 


He tells everything he 
knows. He knows more 
about every car than the 
man who made it, where 
to buy the cheapest truck— 
how to get the biggest bar- 
gain in tires. 


He always arouses a cer- 
tain amount of wonder in 
the unknowing. They never 


Every time you drive your car 
along a track or a rut in a country 
road you are taking some life out 
of your tires. 


Worn frogs and switches often 
cause small cuts, which are rapidly 
enlarged by the action of gravel 
and moisture. Ruts and track slots 
binch the tire, wearing away the 
tread where their edges strike ít. 

It is well to avoid such places 
as much as possible. 


think to ask him where he 
gets his secrets. 


“Somebody says” and 
“everybody does” are re- 
sponsible for more wrong 
impressions about tires than 


anything else you can 
think of. 


* * * 


It is on the people who 


come under the influences - 


of these phrases that the 
irresponsible dealer thrives. 


You generally find him 
with the name of a standard 
tire displayed in his windows 
to give an impression of 
quality. 


Bat when you get inside 
the first thing he begins 


to talk about is price and 
substitution. 


What the thoughtful 
motorist is looking for today 
is better tires. 


He goes to a legitimate 
dealer and gets a legitimate 
tire. 


The quality idea—the idea 
of a quality tire, of a dealer 
who believes in quality—is 
commanding a greater re- 
spect from a larger portion of 
the motoring public all the 
time. 


It is the idea on which 
the United States Rubber 
Company was founded—on 
which it has staked a greater 
investment than any other 
rubber organization in the 
world, 


Build a fire that will do 
more, a better tire than was 
built before, and you are sure 
ofa large and loyal following. 


We have never been able 
to build enough U. S. Tires 
to go around. 


United States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three Factories 


The oldest and largest Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and thirty-five Branches 
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When “Alabam” Hit the Apache Trail 


This is the story of ‘“‘Alabam’’—a real, red-blooded story of the 
great, rugged West—-of a Federal motor truck affectionately 
christened '*Alabam" by its driver—a story of hard work, 


endurance and success. 


Out in Arizona— between Phoenix and 
Globe—there extends the Apache Trail— 
120 miles of hard, stern mountain road, 
bordered by some of the grandest scenery 
of the Great Rockies and overlooking the 
Roosevelt Dam. Over this trail, because 
of its wonderful scenery, the Southern 
Pacific transfers its passengers by auto- 
mobile stage from Phoenix to Globe. 


Only the very best, most powerful seven 
passenger cars can be used on this stage 
line, and even their lives, on this rugged 
mountain trail are short. Because of the 
difficulties of the trip, these cars carry 
no baggage and many methods had been 
tried of transferring it with but little 


This is the sign of the "Tenth 
Year Federal" a sign significant 
of ten years of success in every 


l 
field of truck transportation. | 


success until “Alabam”—a Federal 114 
ton truck—hit the trail. 


Since the advent of ‘“‘Alabam,” the bag- 
gage is never late, the run is made in ten 
hours, and during six months of this rack- 
ing, gruelling service. ‘‘Alabam” has 
never asked a prescription from a repair 
shop and has maintained a perfect atten- 
dance record on the job. 


Naturally, we are proud of *'Alabam," 
proud of its record and service. But we 
are prouder still of the fact that ''Alabam" 
is just "Another Federal" that has made 
good on the job assigned to it—just as 
the other Federals for the past ten years 
have made good on the multitudinous 
jobs assigned to them. 


Federal Motor Trucks are made 
in capacities as follows: 1, 1%, 
2, 3%, and 5 tons; also light and 
heavy duty tractors. 


5 UNION PACIFIC BAGGAGE Ù 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“Shorten the Miles to Mar- 
ket—Build Better Roads" 


333 
One to Five Ton Capacities 
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Barney did not return that day nor | 


the next. The second night they had 
more snow. Plowing through its feathery 
layers the next morning came Barney, 
astride one mule and leading another 
loaded down with clanking singletrees and 
chains, and sagging bags of corn. 

Sade and Jerry, the mules, proved won- 


ders. Sade had a nasty forward kick, and | 


io nabbed with his bare teeth if one's 
ack were turned recklessly. But on the 
mountain they proved miracles, and 
walked steadily away with their respec- 
tive drags to the summit, where the chains 
were loosed and the logs left to course like 
cannon balls down the straight path into 
Beaver Valley. Once or twice a week Bar- 
ney took Sade to give fresh start to logs 
that had caromed by the wayside, and in- 
cidentally to bring a fresh supply of feed 
from Murray. 

| All went well until the end of January, 
when a warm rain set in followed by sunny 
weather. The snow melted with alarming 
rapidity. It even finally deserted the 
north side of the mountain. Jerry and 
Sade were reluctantly pensioned in the 
barn, while the trio returned to the old 
work of felling, trimming, and cutting into 


lengths in the swamp. Daily they looked | | 


for a return of snow. They scanned the 
dark sky the last thing before retiring and 
the dark ground the ae thing upon get- 
ting up. Occasional flurries of flakes oc- 
curred, but the promise of their beginnings 
failed to materialize. 

January passed. So did February, and 
the early half of March, and with it all 
hope of snow. That was bad enough. But 
the mules in the stable had been eating 
their heads off. That was worse. And the 
worst was that Val and Barney's com- 
bined fund, within seven dollars. had 
gone for feed. 

"Dll have to hustle Sade and Jerry 
home before they eat more than we've 
got," decided Barney. He left the follow- 
ing morning, returned the third day and 
went back with his ax to the swamp. 
Steadily the forest patriarchs fell. April 
came with green uncurling leaves, with 
the fragrance of arbutus and stirring forest 
mold, with the plaintive note of the blue- 
bird and the sweet taste of maple sap. 


ONE morning Davey did not appear at 
the log-littered swamp until after the 
others. 

“T guess you can get along without me 
all right,” he said to Val with averted eyes 
when he came. 


“T don't understand, Davey,” said Val. | | il 


“Mol and me are going to Rockville to 
try to get jobs,” he stammered. 

“Why, you've got a job here on your 
own timber!" reproached Val. 

The boy tried to answer, faltered, broke 
down, and confessed wretchedly that he 
and Mol were leaving only to keep up 
their mother's table. 

“We haven't eaten up your mother's 
money, Davey!" protested Val, aghast. 

“There wasn't much—only—” 

“Not your school money, Davey!” 
And at the boy’s hasty disavowal of con- 
sequence: “Lord! I never figured how 


much three hungry woodchoppers could | 


eat. Wait till I talk to Barney. You and 

Mol can’t go to Rockville, that’s certain.” 

He hurriedly sought out his partner, who 

whistled blankly when informed of the 
| disaster. 
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THIS YEAR OF ALL YEARS 


ems 


Year in and year out the selection of 
men who appreciate the fine art of 
clothes-making proves the worth of 
the institution that originates 


AD LER: 
ROCHESTER. 


CLO T BUS 


It is significant that the loyalty of these 
men should be so constant and their 
number so steadily increasing this year, 


when of necessity the best comes high 


ADLER-ROCHESTER CLOTHES 
are on sale at the better shops 
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Your Choice 
50c a Week 


FREE! 


With every set is included 
FREE —a consulting 
Membership which gives 
you the privilege of sub- 
mitting your perplexing 
problems to a corps of ex- 
erts for an entire year. 
is consulting Member 
ship regularly selis for 
$12.00. 


o matter what your occupation, one of 

home study sets listed below will quickly 
you for a better job and bigger pay. Any 
you select will be sent for seven days’ examina- 
, and if you decide to buy you may pay the rock- 
ttom price at the rate of only 50c a week. But 
h must act now! The rising cost of paper and 
iding materials won't permit us to continue the 
‘sent low prices much longer. 1 m 
‘hese books are the work of recognized authorities. 
ey are written in plain, easily-understood language 
recognized authorities, and contain hundreds of 
'tographs, diagrams, tables, ete., that make difficult 
nts as simple as A-B-C. Handsomely and durably 
ind in half or full morocco leather (except as 
ed), and stamped in gold. 


'ay-Raising Books 
t Greatly Reduced Prices 


tomobile Engineering, 2600 
pages, 2100 pictures. as $30.00....... Now $21.80 


volumes, 2138 
00 Now 


tpentry and Contracting, 5 


pages, 1000 pictures. Was $25.00....... 19.80 
il Engineering, 9 volumes, 3900 pages, 3000 
pictures. Was $45.00................06- Now 29.80 
e Prevention and Insurance, 4 volumes, 
11500 pages, 600 pictures. Was $20.00...Now 15.80 
ctrical Engineering, 8 volumes, 3800 pages, 
*3000 pictures. Was $40.00.............. Now 29.80 
19.80 
pares, 2500 pictures. Was $35.00....... 21.80 
w and Practice (with reading course), 13 vol- 
jumes, 6000 pages, Illustrated. Was $72.00.. Now 44.80 
vountancy and Business Management, 2700 
.pages, 2t pictures. Was $35.00........ Now 24.80 
ephony and Telegraphy, 4 volumes, 1728 
pages, 2000 pictures. Was 320.00.....-.. Now 14.80 
itation, Heating and Ventilating, 4 vol- 
umes, 1454 pages, 1400 pictures. Was $20.00. 
Now 14.80 
wing, 4 volumes, 1578 es, 1000 pictures, 
Dlue prints, ete. Was $20.00. :........-- NOW 14.80 


end No Money 


hipped for 7 Days’ Trial 


es, we'll gladly ship any set right to your home or office 
n your simple request. Pay only shipping charges 
‘n the books arrive. Don't send a penny until after 
have used them seven days, then remit only $2.50 or 
irn them at our expense. Pay balance at the rate of 
DO a month—50c a week (Law $3.00 a month). 

|ct now —while these splendid books are being offered 
O°; to 50% less than regular prices. This offer is open 
very person within the boundaries of the U. S. and 
ada. Grasp your opportunity—fill in and mail the 
pon now! 


erican Technical Society, Dept. X154, Chicago 


1 
merican Technical Society, Dept. X154, Chicago, U. S. A. l 
| | 


| 
1 Please send me set Of..... 2.2... -. ee cece eee e eee 
t 


o 7 DAYS’ examination, shipping c es collect. 
will examine the books thoroughly and, if satisfied, 
ill send $2.80 within 7 days and $2.00 each month 
‘aw. $3.00) until I have paid the special price | 
| PN ara EPA If I decide not to keep the books, 
will'notify you at once and bold them subject to | 


jour order. Title not to pass to me until the set is 
ply paid for. 
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“Barney,” said Val doggedly, “weve 
got to sell what timber we have over the 
mountain. And you're the one who's got 
to do it.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Barney. “Why me!” 

“I don't have the gift af pak; Barney," 
faltered Val. ‘“Besides— Be a sport and 
go, Barney! Don’t ask why.” 

With evident reluctance and misgiv- 


| ings, Barney took the seven dollars and 


went over Sunset Mountain. He came 
back the fourth day with a dollar and fif- 
teen cents, and no success except that at 
the hotel in Millersville he had found a 
party of trout fishermen from the city, 
one of whom was a lumber buyer. He and 
another were coming over to fish Beaver 
Creek the next day, and would try to find 
time to look at the timber. 


ARLY the following morning Val, 

Barney and Davey started for Beaver 
Valley. They crossed the mountain in 
true backwoods silence. —Val's spirits 
fell when he saw the timber. It lay 
sprawled here and there where it had 
landed. Bushes hid it and leaves covered 
it, and the sawed ends of the logs bore a 
yellowed appearance as if aged. 

About eleven o’clock two figures in tan 
coats and dripping waders appeared 
from the stream. One was short and 
slight and bobbed along in nervous, un- 
certain fashion. The other was built on 
bulky lines, and walked ponderously. 
Val's breath failed when his eyes fell on 
the pair. From where he stood he would 
have sworn one to be Angus, the head of 
his father's purchasing and supply de- 
partment, and the other his father him- 
self. In quick panic he begged Barney 
and Davey to say nothing about him, then 
fled to a clump of young hemlocks shading 
the old bunk-house spring. 

The identity of the strangers proved as 
he had apprehended. A multitude of sen- 
sations, new, old, and forgotten, crowded 
upon him as he peered mutely from his 
aromatic screen. His eyes followed his 
father’s inimitable walk, saw him poke 
with familiar motions about the logs, saw 
him confer shortly with Barney, while 
Davey at a respectful distance watched 
with deferent eyes. 

Then with characteristic abruptness, 
Valentine Pierce, Senior, started away 
from the group. 

“Looks like water coming out of these 
young hemlocks over here,” he observed. 
“Wait till I get a drink!” ! 

Val's pulses stood momentarily still. 
He looked around wildly for retreat. His 
little clump of trees stood alone. Escape 
was impossible. A minute afterward he 
stood doggedly facing a heavy figure on 
whose duck sleeve the evergreen needles 
scratched audibly. 

“Val!” bellowed his father. “What the 
devil are you doing here?” With a 
bear-like paw he caught the boy and 
administered a father’s kiss, the same 
unfashionable greeting Val had shrank 
from upon his return from college, an 


endearment tasting intimately of mus- 
tache, coffee, and cigars. 

“Please, Chancellor!” begged the boy 
unsteadily. “Don’t tell my friends out 
there! ri go along and give myself up 
without any trouble." 

“Give yourself up, fiddlesticks!" snorted 
the parent. “You didn’t massacre any- 
body. Last I heard he was smoking fifty 
nena a day.” 

al's mind struggled hard to understand. 

“But Lou, Chancellor? Why didn’t he 
tell? He knew where I was all the time!" 

"Guess Lou didn't stop long enough to 
find out your friend got well," chuckled 
Valentine Pierce, Senior. “I understand 
he chased it to Louisiana pretty sudden. 
Got a job with a cypress mill." His eyes 
swept the boy critically. “Must say 
you re looking fit, son. Your mother sure 
won’t be sorry to see you. She’s been anx- 
ious some. I’ve been worrying more 
about Angus. He's leaving us in the fall. 
Might be an opening for you, young man. 
This country up here ought to be prett 
good groundwork for our line of business." 

"I'll be much obliged for the chance, 
Chancellor," said Val meekly. 


HREE days later two men sat at the 

writing table of a comfortable hotel 
room. One of the pair, a heavy grizzly- 
like form, had just finished blotting a 
check with a fist that threatened to crack 
the table. The other, a sandy-haired 
giant, accepted the limber slip of paper, 
then handed it back. 

“I believe you've made a mistake, Mr. 
Pierce." 

“No mistake,” assured the other gruffly. 
“That bonus is for seeing the boy into a 
timber job on his own hook. Best thing 
could have happened him." 

*But I didn't do that," explained the 
sandy-haired man. “He worked into it 
himself—after he saw you under that 
pitch pine on Black Mountain. All I did 
was plant myself on the job, saw that he 
didn't hurt himself or get away, and mail 


you your reports." 
"Doesn't matter," waved the big man 
testily. “I gave that young Lou Baron 


an extra check for pulling off his stunt, 
and his moving picture friend another for 
dying so darn real from a blank cartridge. 

ou had a longer siege than any of them. 
Now I got more work for you. The boy 
says I've got to give you a decent job and 
send those Millan kids to college, or he 
will. I'm not objecting particularly, pro- 
vided you never give this thing away to 
the boy. But his mother isn't exactl 
anxious to see him get tangled up sees 
that girl—” 

“Nothing doing, Mr. Pierce,” said the 
sandy-haired man abruptly, getting to his 
feet. “I’m through." 

“No offense, Barney,” assured the bi 
man placidly, proffering a dark cigar. 4 
just wanted to be able to tell Mrs. Pierce 
that I tried my darnedest, and fell down. 
Fact is, between you and me, Barney, I'd 
like to see him marry the girl." 


AMONG the delightful short stories which will appear next month 
are ‘‘Getting Even with Dulcie," by Fannie Kilbourne; ‘‘Fathers 
and Sons," by Charles Magee Adams; ''The Bold Adventures of 
Jimmie the Watchmaker," by Roy P. Churchill; ‘‘Quick Work by 
Philip," by R. L. Lurie, and ‘‘Ain’t This the Darnedest World!’ 
a story with a most surprising ending, written by R. L. Robbins. 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 


THE NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 


OAKLAND 


SENSIBLE SIX 


HE essentially practical character of the 

transportation afforded by this new 
Oakland Sensible Six Sedan is evidenced in 
every field in which this able car serves. - 
Farmers, merchants, traveling and profes- 
sional men are employing this Oakland not 
merely as an enjoyable possession, but as an 
indispensable and economical means of serv- 
ing their daily needs. To efficient mechanical 
action, to reliable and spirited performance, 
this model adds the permanent comfort and 
shelter necessary to satisfactory year-round 
service. It is the kind of car that meets 
equally well the demands of business or pleas- 
ure, and its moderate cost commands a value 
unique in the present market. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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Keep the Toilet 
Spotless 


TAINS, incrustations and 
rust marks that make a 
closet bowl so unsightly 
and are so hard to get rid 
of, in the ordinary way, are 
promptly and thoroughly 
removed by Sani-Flush. 


A little Sani-Flush sprin- 
kled into the bowl, accord- 
ing to directions, will clean 
it more effectively than any 
other means—and with no 
unpleasant labor on your 
part. Sani-Flush makes 
every part of the bowl and 
trap spotlessly white, odor- 
less and absolutely clean. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing, and housefur- 
nishing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send us 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full size can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 
50c.) 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
417 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto 


One day I sized myself up somewhat after 
this fashion: ‘I have two hands and two 
feet, and I can work them madly all the 
days of my life, and they won't get me far. 
... But I havea brain... and dt isn't mush, 
and it isi: mud. It's a dynamo that was 
set in my engine-room for a purpose. The 
only way to win out is to keep that 
dynamo driving all the time—to know 
just what I’m aiming at—and to keep 
everlastingly on the track.” 


[FRM plane to peak, Joyce's life is 
a surprisingly clear and illuminative 
product of that formula. The second of 
five boys, he was born in Utica, New 
York, on December 28th, 1866: When he 
was two years old his father, a mechanic, 
moved to Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
set up a small shop. What little money he 
made was merely a handful of gravel to 
toss futilely into the staring eyes of 
poverty. 

When William Barnard Joyce was five 
years old, the disastrous Chicago fire of 
October, 1871, gave him his first chance to 
add a few pennies to the family finances. 
Clasping tightly a bunch of newspapers 
fresh from the press, he stood at the cor- 
ner of Canal and Bridge streets and raised 
his shrill, childish voice above the rumble 
of traffic. So big was the demand for 
papers that first day that he had sixty 
cents to take proudly home to his mother. 

Along with his paper selling he managed 
to piece in a few months of fragmentary 
schooling. What he learned in the first 
and second readers he supplemented by 
studying the headlines of the Grand 
Rapids “Eagle” and the “Democrat.” 
All his days in the classroom, spliced to- 
gether, would not make two ordinary 
school years. 

From the very beginning the boy 
showed an extraordinary knack for gaug- 
ing what interested the public. After 
glancing at the front pages of his papers 
he would rephrase the headlines in his own 
words. Alert, smiling, and always courte- 
ous, he made it a point to find out the 
identity of the business men who patron- 
ized him, so that he could call them all by 
name. By the time he was eight he had 
achieved his ambition to be “Grand 
Rapids' best newsboy." 

Sometimes a new merchant would open 
up shop, or a traveling circus would 
spread out its white tops in the “big 
field," or a patent medicine show would 
drift into town with gasolene torches and 
bizarre Indian costumes. Then the boy 
would pick up a few odd quarters by de- 
livering handbills from door to door. Ad- 
vertisers liked to get him for the job. 
They found he would actually pass out 
the handbills instead of throwing two 
thirds of them under that loose plank at 
the foot of the Bridge Street sidewalk. 

Business fascinated the youth. He 
watched the local merchants and manu- 
| facturers as they passed along the street. 
| In idle moments jn stood at shop win- 
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dows to study the window displays or 
to see how clerks waited on customers. 
Often, when he was walking along the 
street with his mother, she would look 
down to find him gazing at the swinging 
signs over the stores. He was deciding 
what he would have on that sign if the 
store belonged to him. 

“You'll never find anything up there, 
Willie,” his mother used to caution him. 

But Willie only smiled, and kept on 
staring "up there.” 

When Joyce was ten years old the pro- 
prietor of Sweet’s Hotel asked him to be- 
come a bell boy for five dollars a month, 
his room, and what tips he could pick up. 
He worked there until the local manager 
for the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany offered him eight dollars a month to 
serve as messenger boy. In both jobs he 
decided to become the best—and each of 
his bosses will testify that he made more 
tips and more friends than any other boy 
in their service. 

A chance for more money attracted 
Joyce to M. M. Morse's dry goods store, 
where he was paid two dollars and fifty 
cents a week as cash boy. So interested 
was he in salesmanship that the proprietor 
used to set a table out in front of the store, 
fill it with odds and ends, from mucilage 
bottles to tack hammers, and have the 
boy call out the wares to people hurrying 
by. The table was usually cleared before 
he finished. 

At about this time General William P. 
Innes, who was in command of the United 
States Army Engineering Corps during 
the Civil War, opened an insurance office 
in Grand Rapids. For a raise of fifty 
cents a week over his store job, Joyce be- 
came General Innes's personal office boy. 
This association had a particularly valu- 
able influence on his early training. The 
general would tolerate no m'stakes, and 
any offender was sure of a stinging repri- 
mand. His office boy was frequently in 
tears. 

“I suppose you think I’m pretty hard 
d you, Willie," the general remarked one 

ay. 

“Yes, sir," young Joyce admitted. 

“But you've also noticed, my boy, that 
you never make the same mistake twice. 

sn't that so?" 

* Yes, sir." 

“Willie,” the general continued, pat- 
ting the youth's shoulder, "some day 
you'll understand just what I'm doing for 
you. 


OYCE took the lesson to heart. And for 
years he has followed the same custom 
with his army of employees and agents. 
About a year later, Boyd Pantlind, 
RARA of the Morton House, the city’s 
eading hotel, gave Joyce eight dollars a 
month and board to come there as bell 
boy. Any alert boy at the Morton House 
was sure of a small harvest in tips. 
Although the newcomer broke all records 
for garnering gratuities, he soon outgrew 
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the job and branched into a brief experi- 
ence as a hotel clerk for a Pantlind hotel 
in Marshall, Michigan. 

In those days the telephone business 
was just beginning to hit its real stride. 
'The new industry attracted Joyce's at- 
tention and appealed to his ambition. 
poining a construction gang which was 

uilding a line between Bere Creek and 
Jackson, he dug holes, climbed poles and 
strung wires with an enthusiasm that was 
the marvel of everyone who watched. 

In 1884 the company established an 
exchange at Marshall, Michigan, and the 
eighteen-year-old boy was appointed 
manager. Two years later he was offered 
a similar position at Stillwater, Minne- 
sota, whence he jumped to Fargo, North 
Dakota, and later to St. Paul, and Min- 
neapolis, as manager for the Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Company—a posi- 
tion important enough to make most 
young men in their twenties feel they had 
“arrived.” 


HILE the ex-newsboy was taking 
his upward orbit in the telephone 
industry the birth of a new idea in 
American insurance was being duly re- 
corded. This was the insurance ot. em- 
ployees against defalcation, forgery, and 
similar missteps. At the suggestion of the 
late William a Beer, the Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas Trust Company, of Kansas 
City, Missouri, opened a bonding depart- 
ment in 1889 along these lines, and Beer 
was given charge of it. He went about 
over the Middle West, employing agents. 
Beer decided to establish an office in 
St. Paul, and he dropped around on the 
telephone company to arrange for the 
installation of telephone service. 

“What kind of bonding business is this, 
Mr, Beer?" asked Joyce. 

* Studying human nature and guaran- 
teeing human honesty," replied the in- 
surance man. 

Joyce's interest was aroused by the 
reply, and he spent the next ten minutes 
questioning the visitor. A few weeks 
later, the young manager met Beer on the 
street, called him by name and asked if 
his telephone service was satisfactory. 

"[ think it's awfully nice of you to 
remember me and take so much interest," 
remarked Beer, and they entered into a 
conversation that laid the foundation for 
a long friendship. 

In the next few months Joyce was able 
to throw a good deal of business in the 
path of the surety manager. A letter to 
the cashier of the Commercial Bank, a 
personal friend, resulted in the bonding of 
all the employees of that institution. 
Other letters had similar results. 

Early in 1891 Beer called at Joyce's 
office. 

* Barney, I've been promoted," he re- 
marked, “and I want you to help me pick 
out some live young man to take charge 
of the Northwestern territory. Someone 
who’s on his toes every minute—a fellow 
with brains and imagination.” 

“I can’t think of anyone offhand,” said 
Joyce. 

“That’s strange,” Beer went on, “for I 
have a man in mind who will just fill the 
bill." 

“Who is he?” 

* Joyce." 

The salary mentioned by Beer was 
eighteen dollars a month less than Joyce 


was getting from the telephone company, 
but there were attractive possibilities in 
commissions on new business. The de- 
ciding reason for his acceptance, however, 
was one which Joyce never mentioned 
until years afterward. 

“T knew that the telephone business 
was a monopoly,” he said, ‘‘and I could 
never own a telephone company—but I 
believed that I could and would control a 
surety company some day.” 

Within a dozen years from the time 
he had entered on his new work Joyce 
had proved himself not only the best 
surety salesman in the United States but 
one of the best business producers in 
the whole financial field. During this 
period the original bonding department of 
a trust company had expanded into the 
National Surety Company, of Kansas 
City, and later into the National Surety 
Company, of New York. The super- 
structure was growing with such rapidity 
that no one noticed how the pagent 
was being undermined by unwise risks— 
by obligations that never would have been 
entered into if the light of experience, or of 
intelligent observation, could have been 
thrown upon them. It was this condition 
that caused the crash which called Joyce 
to the presidency in 1904. 

The National Surety Company’s finan- 
cial status was next door to hopeless when 
the active Westerner threw himself into 
thebreach. Creditors were pounding at the 
gates, and court proceedings were grind- 
ing their inexorable grist. quit when he 
seemed to be getting the job of financial 
salvage really under way there came, like 
a bolt from the blue, an unexpected judg- 
ment of over $750,000, big enough to 
completely wreck the reviving institution. 
The news was brought to Joyce. 

“Tell them,” he shot back, his jaw set 
and his eyes blazing, "that if they enter 
that judgment I'll apply for a receiver 
within eleven minutes, and they'll never 
get five cents on the dollar from the wreck. 
. .. But," he added, “tell them, also, that 
if they'll give us a fighting chance we'll 
set this company on its feet, if [ have to 
move mountains and drain the ocean." 

The creditors showed a willingness to 
wait. There was a deadly earnestness, an 
assurance, about the fighting president 
that captured their confidence. 


ROM big problems of refinancing down 

to the hiring of office boys, from the 
writing of advertisements to the buying of 
ostage stamps, Joyce swung the whole 
burden to his broad back. Day and night 
he worked, and with so splendid an en- 
thusiasm that the whole force, thousands 
of agents, employees, and officers, followed 


in his footsteps. Even when he slashed | 


the salaries of several of his official assist- 
ants, no whimper was heard. Their re- 


wards were to come later. One man whom | 


he cut from $3,000 to $2,400 a year is 
drawing down more than $17,000 to-day. 

But Joyce was not content with mre 
putting his own company on a sound 
financial basis. He set out to clean up the 
entire demoralized surety business of the 
country. Dozens of companies had en- 
tered the field, and written risks of all 
kinds with careless abandon. So long as 
premiums were more than expenditures 
the sailing was fine, but when particularly 
big claims turned up they promptly went 
into bankruptcy. 


$1,000 Saved! 


That’s the record of one Rotospeed 
user. Here’s a machine that prints 
75 good, clear, sharp form letters a 
minute. Form letters with the 
clean-cut appearance of neatly 
typed originals. It prints without 
type-setting, without trouble or 
delay, and at a cost of 20c per 
thousand copies. 


ROTOSEEED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


prints anything that can be typewritten, 
hand-written, drawn or ruled. It is easy 
to operate. Just write the form—attach 
the stencil—turn the crank. 20 or 1,000 
striking, stimulating, clear, clean copies in 
a few minutes— ready for the mails. It 
saves 92% on form letter work. 


A Money Maker 


The Rotospeed is used by thousands of 
manufacturers, merchants and professional 
men; by banks, churches, schools and the 
United States Government, It prints 
illustrated folders, index cards, menus, 
pricelists and bulletins. It collects mon- 
ey, increases sales and saves half to two- 
thirds the cost of printing. 


Write for Samples 


We will send you samples of Rotospeed 
work, used by others in a similar line to 


yours. These will show you how you can 
use the Rotospeed to your advantage 
and profit. 


Free Trial 


Mail the coupon for our Free Trial Offer. 
Find out how you can test the Roto- 
speed in your own office—as if you 
owned it, with all supplies fur- 
nished, without obligation or cost. 


Mail the coupon now. 


The 
The Rotospeed Co. E i sm 
192 E. Third St. Dayton, Obio 


Send me, at once, 
booklet, samples of 
work and details `of 
Rotospeed Free Trial 
Offer. 


Dayton 
Ohio 


Address 
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One of Joyce's early acts was to induce 
the Treasury Department at Washington 
to make a ruling that no surety company 
could legally enter into any individual 
contract for a sum greater than one tenth 
of its capital and surplus. This ruling has 
been in effect ever since, and it put the 
surety business on a safe and conservative 
basis. 

Another move that gathered much 
business for Joyce's company was the in- 
troduction of display advertising in the 
newspapers—something that high-grade 
financial institutions had hitherto looked 
on as somewhat immodest. But Joyce 
felt he had a real message to get across in 
a big way, and he didn't care a rap for 
convention. 

From the start of his first campaign 
up to the present time, when the daily 
newspapers of twenty-five cities carry his 
advertisements in preferred positions, 
Joyce, the president, has been his own 
“ad” writer. His genius for headlines, 
which has attracted wide comment, is 
built from the things he learned as a 
Grand Rapids newsboy. 

Often on his way home from the office 
Joyce will get a new idea for an advertise- 
ment. Forthwith, he either stops in the 
office of one of the big dailies and writes 
out his display for the next morning's 
edition, or calls up his secretary as soon as 
he gets home and dictates it. 

Shortly after the start of the war the 
American Red Cross found it necessary 
to appoint from ten thousand to fifteen 
thousand treasurers in towns all over the 
country. Although these agents were pre- 
sumably public-spirited citizens, the big 
charity organization felt that the people 
who gave funds had a right to the fullest 
protection for their donations. So nego- 
tiations were opened for the bonding of 
these treasurers. 

As soon as Joyce heard of this he offered 
to do the bonding free of charge. Other 
charities came along with similar requests. 
Joyce met them all with free guarantees, 
and the company made big donations 
also. In the course of the war his company 
gratuitously bonded 240,000 workers for 
leading war charities at a total risk of 
$47,550,000. In only one instance was 
there a defalcation, and this was made 
good from outside sources. 


"THERE are two things which always 
puzzle William B. Joyce: The first is 
failure and the second is indifference. 

“Why don't you have my enthusiasm, 
my optimism, my energy?" he will some- 
times cry out, when the shadow of doubt 
or uncertainty settles on a conference of 
officers, employees and agents. 

This is not egotism. Coming from a 
man who has met a thousand obstacles 
and tossed them all contemptuously 
aside, it is a perfectly natural inquiry. He 
believes that success in life is only a 
matter of intelligent and untiring effort — 
that “lack of opportunity” is the poorest 
alibi one can offer for failure. 

The man who hired Joyce as a telegraph 
| messenger boy was drawing a manager's 
salary of $4,000 a year. . . . To-day he is 
| working for pores at $175 a month. 

As a youth ın St. Paul, Joyce rented a 
room in the beautiful home of a prominent 
architect. . . . To-day the same architect 
is employed in Joyce’s office at a modest 
salary. 


During Joyce’s bell-boy uays in the 
Morton Tode the lobby was decorated 
with the silk-hatted sons of the city’s 
wealthiest men. . . . A few years ago Joyce 
came across one of these erstwhile gilded 
youths. He was working for twenty dol- 
lars a week in the furniture department of 
a Chicago store. 

I kia these curious parallels before 
Joyceand asked him to explain them for me. 

“Its perfectly simple," he said. **'7 
worked and saved; they played and spent. 
The man who spends all he earns will 
make just as much progress riding a wood- 
en horse on a merry-go-round. Business 
success demands self-denial, particularly 
in the early days. I slaved more to save 
my first thousand than my first million." 

'There is something almost hypnotic in 
Joyce's voice—a clear bell-like cadence 
that fascinates and convinces. I waited 
for him to continue. 

“I marvel at most young men's attitude 
toward life,” he said after a little. “They 
never take the trouble to size themselves 
up honestly—to determine what they 
want out of life, and decide on the path by 
which they will reach it. 

“All around me I see a wealth of unde- 
veloped ability—powers which would 
astound the world if only properly put 
into play. Why are people so astonishing- 
ly passive? Why do they seem content 
with mediocrity? Why do they allow 
themselves to become creatures of cir- 
cumstances, instead of taking destiny in 
their own hands and shaping it to their 
own ends? 


"NAVHEN I was a boy I realized that 
there was plenty of room at the top 
of the ladder, and that at the bottom was 
nothing but a seething crowd that wasted 
its days jostling one another's elbows. I 
determined to work my way out of that 
crowd to the freer air up above. 

“I know many young men who seem to 
be sitting around with folded hands, 
waiting for the appearance of the magic 
fairy. They expect their employer to 
stop some day at their desk and remark, 
*You're a mighty nice little fellow, and 
I’m going to put you in charge of this 
office.’ . . . Often I feel like catching them 
by the shoulder and saying: 

*** Young man, the world is in motion. 
The trees are changing with the seasons. 
The skies are forever weaving new tex- 
tures. Even the very rocks are disinte- 
grating. The President will soon be out 
of office. That famous financier will 
shortly be on the way to his grave. The 
head of your company may leave before 
another year rolls around. Are you fit- 
ting yourself to take his place? Wake up 
to the possibilities.” 

On the street below, an expensive 
limousine was rolling past. Joyce watched 
it out of sight. 

“What gasolene is to that automobile 
energy is to man," he remarked. “What 
good would a ten-thousand-dollar car be 
without gasolene to run it? Thousands of 
young men waste their powers in trimming 
up the human machine—in cultivating 
fashionable friends, in trying to be in the 
height of fashion. It has been my obser- 
vation that to succeed in pleasure means 
sure failure in business." 

“Do you think our trouble is a lack of 
application?” I asked. 

é 4 . . m z 

A lack of intelligent application,” 
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OW is the time to plan im 
x i for good roads—and by W X 
—— Bad Roads Ww that we mean roads that are E larvia Roads . 
M ; good all the year round—free Es XP 
S waste money | from mud, bumps and ruts [E save money . 
in winter and spring, and free Ẹ 
‘ from dust and dirt in the 
summer and fall. 


Such roads are the greatest 
asset any community can have. 


They stimulate business. 
They increase property val- 
ues. They lower taxes. They 
cut delivery cost. They tap 
new sources of supply. They 
broaden your markets. They 
also add much to the comfort 
and convenience of life. 


And good roads, contrary to 
popular opinion, are not ex- 
pensive. 


The experience of thousands of 
towns allover the country, which use 
Tarvia regularly, absolutely prove 
this. In many instances the mere sav- 
ingin maintenance amounts to more 
thanthecostoftheTarviatreatment. 


Whether you require a good binder 
for new construction, a dust pre- 
ventive or a patching material— 
there is a grade of Tarvia to meet 
your needs. 


As we said at the beginning: “Now 
1s the time to plan for good roads.” 

So talk to your neighbors, to your 
road officials, and last but most im- 
portant, write about your road prob- 
lems to our Special Service Depart- 
ment, and booklets covering tle 
subject and further information 

Hor: will be supplied promptly without eT 


Photograph shows conditions of road leading from ; S Th i d that shown at the le 
La Crosse, Ind., before " Tarvia- X" was used, Ji é s aame piee f Teni, a T " 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well 
as road authorities, The Barrett Company has organ- 


T A Y A 3 SEDET i^ Special Service Department 


à 4 ized a Special Service Department, which keeps up to 
37 DUE s the minute on all road problems. 
| d í If you will write to the nearest office regarding road 
"T conditions or problems in your vicinity, thematter will 
y z have the prompt attention of experienced engineers. 
d y This serviceisfreeforthe asking. If you wantbetterroads 
i ff 4 and lower taxes, this Department can greatly assist you, 
LL 
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Typeless printing! Bricks are no 
longer made with straw—a better way 
has been found. By the elimination of 
type and cuts, the Mimeograph produces 
good printing quzcker than it 1s produced 
by any other means—with less trouble— 
at small cost. And because it holds this 
tremendous advantage it is used in com- 
mercial, governmental and educational 
institutions throughout civilization as an efficient 
means of beating down costs and saving time. No 
special training needed for its operation. Duplicates 
letters, bulletins, forms, drawings, etc.—five thousand 
an hour! Costs little to install. Why not see what 
typeless printing will do for you—today? Get catalog 
“C” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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corrected Joyce. "There's a difference. 
Lots of folks are cocksure of them- 
selves. Ask them what they can do, and 
they'll reply, ‘Oh, I can do anything.’ 
The chances are more likely that they can 
do nothing well. The man who really 
knows himself will ask, *What do you 
want done?’ and then say frankly whether 
it is something for which he is fitted, and 
which he really wants to do. 

“Unless driven by necessity, no man 
has a right to take a job unless he would 
rather work at it than at any other thing 
he is capable of doing. If there is a man 
working for me who doesn't prefer the 
National Surety Company to any other 
concern on the face of the globe I want 
him to hand in his resignation to-morrow 
morning. 

“To reach success a man must love his 
work. A job is more than a meal ticket— 
it is more than just something to do. You 
don't play billiards, or baseball, or golf, 
just for something to do. You play be- 
cause you love the game. And every man 
ought to feel that way about his work. 
Too many men are merely * bubbles" drift- 
ing along on the surface of business. They 
think their positions a sort of companion- 
ship for pay arrangement." 

"Have you noticed this indifference 
more in New York than you did in the 
West?" I asked. 

“Indeed, yes. There are more people in 
this city who expect to get something for 
nothing than you'll find anywhere else 
between the two poles. That's why most 
of the big business concerns import their 
executives from other sections of the 
country—particularly the West. They 
call on men who have learned the lesson of 
working and saving, and who have real, 
genuine faith in their fellow beings." 

“Then you mean—" 

“I mean," said Joyce, rising from his 
chair, “that incompetent privates do not 
make competent generals. If you plant 
weeds you can’t expect to raise apple 
trees... . ‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.’ That’s an immutable 
law that no man has yet found a way to 
get around.” 


Human Beings Who 
Are Good Risks— 


and Poor Ones 
(Continued from page 38) 


like a high-grade risk. In checking up his 
record we noticed that the information he 
gave, and all the facts we could learn out- 
side, left two years absolutely blank. I 
told him we must refuse to bond him un- 
less the two years were accounted for. 
Thereupon he wrote a letter confessing 
that he had spent those two years in the 
penitentiary. 

“But I went there,” he added, “because 
I chose to shoulder the blame for another’s 
crime. And I would do the same thing 
again.” 

We satisfied ourselves that the man was 
leading a straight life, and we believed his 
story. We bonded him, and he never 
broke faith with us. 
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Accounting Guide «X 


By R. H. MONTGOMERY, C. P. A. 
Ex-President of the American Association 


of Public Accountants 


Sent for Your Examination 


“Auditing: Theory and 
Practice" 

It is the standard modern guide to 
the solution of auditing problems in 
general, and at the same time a volume 
of intense reading interest. 


This Well-Known Book 
will be found in practically every big 
accounting firm, in the offices of great 
corporations, on the desks of treasur- 
ers wherever important accounts are 
kept. Every competent accountant 
and auditor is supposed to be thor- 
oughly familiar with it. 

Shows Clearly How to 
Make Audits 


This all-inclusive guide goes directly to the 
heart of the essential features of an audit. It 
gives in specific, understandable, interesting 
chapters, the kind of direction you could other- 
wise gain only through years of trying experi- 
ence and some of it per! never in that way. 
It lays down the foundation principles, shows 
how to begin work, gives fully id. explicitly 
the procedure for making both balance sheet 
and detailed audits, conducting investigations, 
handling depreciation, preparing certificates 
and reports. 


Settles Doubtful Matters 
Almost Instantly 


In general accounting work its 800 pages are 
a veritable accounting encyclopedia packed 
with exact, experience-tested facts. Hardly a 
situation can arise where you cannot turn 
to your copy of “Auditing” for practical sug- 
gestions on what to do, how to save time, 
avoid unnecessary work, and distinguish the 
vital from the incidental. 


Insures Exact Financial 
Statements 
In preparing important financial state- 
ments, where you must be sure you're right, 
Mr. Montgomery's judgment and experience 
are simply invaluable. 


40 Different Lines of Business 
from department stores to banks and public 
utilities are covered. [ts eminent common- 
sense is of great actual work-a-day value to 
the professional, while it is a positive account- 
ing “nourishment” for the student. It is a 
veritable ''tool-chest" of accountancy, 


The Whole Subject in a 
“Nutshell” 


To any man who is considering the study of 
accountancy, it gives at little cost an organi: 
mastery of the subject from beginning to end. 
Accountants and auditors in all lines of busi- 
ness in every state join in enthusiastic praise 
of Mr. Montgomery’s work. “Just what 
I've been looking for. No accountant should 

without it,” writes À. R. Cochran, Spence 
Baggs Store Co., Ohio. “Wouldn't part with 
my copy for many times its cost." —D. S. 
Fills, . P. A., North Carolina. "'Couldn't 
be more complete."—P. L. Louks, Detroit. 
"Have just taken five copies." — Charles 
Neville & Co., Savannah, Birmingham, etc. 
“More than a book—an institution." —H. K. 
W. Scott, Minnesota. 


Packed With Facts Every 
Accountant Needs 


The five principles of bal. sheet audits. 
13 rules for d inventorieé- 7 


The different business customs in ing interest. 

The best way to treat a profit on of fixed asects 
of a concern. 

Where to find 75% of defalcations. 

The 18 rules for partnership agreements. 


A safe definition of “surplus. 
How to start a perpetual inventory of stock on hand. 
The right place on the balance sheet to show reserve for 


working capital. 
How to locate errors. 
Profit and loss accounts for | At All Good 
ng companies. 
Handling treasury stock in Bookstores 
the books. , | See Our Manuals 
Profits: Legal and accountants’ On 


tions. 


The best form for balance 

~ sheets. - 

Points about statements for 
credi 


ACCOUNTING 
ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS LAW 
CREDIT 


t managers. COLLECTIONS 
What nof to put into a report. FINANCE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Sent for Your MANAGEMENT 
"naf RETAILING 
Examination eae e DIR) 
Sign and mail the attached FOREIGN TRADE , 
coupon, and we will send you Send for Catalog 
this 800-page work, in flexible 
binding, for examination. 
Within five days you can 
send us $6.00 in payment or 


| The Ronald Press Co. 
l Dept. 184 

| 20 Vesey Street, New York City 
I In accordance with your offer, send me a copy of Mont- 


1 's Auditing" for examination. Within five 
| days I agree to either remit the price, $6.00, or return - 
1 the book to you. i 
l Name e ea n N oii 
1 Business Firm 
or Reference... 
Address. —  —— us 
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Ell LORSHEIM stands 
| | for what you want in 

B| shoes — quality materials || 
f || and workmanship—distin- || 


H| and long service. The 
I| exact points that you would 
|| like to be sure of you can 
|| be sure of in shoes bearing || 
|| the quality mark Florsheim. 


i Fifteen to Twenty Ej 
Dollars 

HI| Look for the quality mark 

Hi) “Florsheim.” IH 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. |f 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Have Cozy Rooms 
For 17c a Day 


Now made possible by this latest Larkin Factory-to- 
Family plan. One to three rooms furnished complete- 
ly for only 17c a day. Take two years to pay. 


800 Beautiful Furnishings 
Await Your Choosing 


Welcome surprises await you in the large amount 
of furnishing you can do at small expense. High 
quality furnishings of tasty and beautiful 
design, on easy terms, at rock- 
bottom prices surely merit 

your investigation. 


| Big Helpful Book 
Now FREE 
Every one of its 104 pages con- 
tains intensely interesting offers 
for the home lover. Write for 
your book now. 


j 
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Whenever we have decided to bond a 
man with a past record, which he admitted 
fully and freely, that man has almost 
always “gone straight.” Yet I remember 
one glaring exception. This breach of 
faith came—as is often the case, in the 
one man who seemed least likely to do 
a e of the sort. 

everal years ago we were approached 
by a man who wished to get a bond for 
his brother, who had served a term in 
jail, had been pardoned, and had obtained 
employment ın the Middle West. His 
employer knew the whole story and was 
quite willing to trust him, if we would 
bond him, of course. 

Along with the request were letters 
from the governor who had pardoned the 
man, from the judge who had presided at 
his trial, from members of the jury that 
had convicted him, from his adoring 
mother, and, from leading citizens in his 
home town. Furthermore, the applicant 
told a very circumstantial story to prove 
that the crime had really been committed 
by subordinates—a story that was d 
ported by the fact that two of the su 
ordinates were in prison and a third was a 
fugitive from justice. .. . We bonded him. 

His record was good and he was pro- 
moted. Then he married. As his respon- 
sibilities were increased, we increased 
the amount of his bond. One day we 
were stunned to receive word that he 
was a defaulter. I have always attributed 
this man's fall to a yellow streak" in the 
family, for two of his brothers, who had 
agreed to make good if any shortage ever 
arose, promptly went back on their bar- 
gain—so we suffered the loss. 


ONE of the biggest embezzlements we 
have had to deal with in recent years 
was committed by a man who had been 
mixed up in a dishonest deal before. This 
fact was known to at least one director of 
his institution, but was carefully con- 
cealed from us. Had we been informed of 
it, a real catastrophe might have been 
averted. 

By a boldly executed defalcation of 
three hundred thousand dollars, this 
cashier not only smashed his institution, 
but nearly wrecked the entire little com- 
munity in which he was located. Scores 
of people lost all their money. At least 
one man committed suicide. 

Endowed with a fascinating personality 
and extraordinary abilities, the cashier 
had captured the confidence of all his 
business and social associates. He became 
the moving spirit of his organization—the 
best business-getter—and the higher 
officials were willing to let him have a 
loose rein. 

He was handsome, athletic, and proud 
of his ability to control men. Personal 
vanity, incidentally, brought about his 
capture after he had absconded. One of 
our old investigators, learning that the 
absconder had friends on a mountain 
farm, hid near the place and watched it 
for days. Sometimes he saw a man sitting 
on the porch during hours when farm folk 
are supposed to be busy, but he was un- 
able to get near enough to identify him. 

The investigator noticed, however, that 
the man on the porch frequently passed 
his hand over his face. Suddenly he re- 
membered that the missing cashier had a 
mania for being clean-shaven—that he 
used to visit the barber shop at least twice 


every day. By coupling these two circum- 
stances together the investigator became 
convinced that his suspicions were cor- 
rect. He walked straight to the house, 
found his man, and brought him back to 
the city in handcuffs. 


(THE man who saves money almost 
never steals. He has slight temptation 
to do so. You can safely employ a thrifty 
man. 

An especially bad risk is the vain and 
spectacular man—who tries to dress like 
a millionaire on a salary of fifty dollars a 
week, and who is forever attempting to 
create an impression of false prosperity. 
The man who has an extravagant wife, or 
a luxury-:oving sweetheart, is often sub- 
jected to great temptation. We think 
twice before bonding him. 

'The husband with an unhappy home 

life is a poorer prospect than the one who 
has his share of domestic bliss. He is sub- 
ject to worry and discontent. Frequently 
ke seeks out fast company. If we are 
asked to bond a man who is divorced, or 
who has a divorce pending we always look 
carefully into the facts. 
. Speculation is one of the commonest 
causes of embezzlement. The records of 
any surety compapy are black with many 
a tragedy due to this cause alone. 

I remember the particularly pitiful case 
of a cashier who was tempted into playing 
the stock market on a margin, and lost 
twenty-five thousand dollars of his firm's 
money. His misappropriations extended 
over a period of several years, and were 
undetected by the auditor who went over 
the books at frequent intervals. During 
these periodical examinations the cashier 
always volunteered to assist by reading 
the totals from the individual ledgers, 
while the auditor operated the adding 
machine. He covered up his shortages by 
reading off wrong totals. 

One day the cashier returned. from 
lunch to find an outside auditor at the 
adding machine and one of his assistants 
reading the totals. He walked out of the 
building, went home, kissed his wife and 
children, stepped from his bedroom 
window into the back yard, and shot him- 
self through the head. 

Another amateur speculator, who was 
cashier in a West Virginia institution, con- 
cealed a shortage of forty thousand dol- 
lars by keeping two separate sets of loose 
leaves for a certain idees Knowing the 
exact time when audits were to be made, 
he always substituted the second set of 
leaves at the psychological moment. 

One day a new auditor came in unex- 
ectedly. Remarking that he was goin 
home to lunch, the cashier walked out zd 
has never been seen since. His wife and 
small children were left the objects of 
public charity in a community where the 
husband and father had formerly been a 
prominent citizen. Speculation in oil wells 
was the cause of this unexpected tragedy 

When a “boom country” opens up— 
one in which oil wells, or gold mines. or 
other natural resources promise sudden 
wealth—it is a poor place for surety com- 
panies to take on business. Adventurers 
soldiers of fortune, and all sorts of peo ie 
who live by their wits without work. Ak 
thither. In the early days of Oklahciai 
all the ne’er-do-wells in the count 
seemed to make a bee-line there. Feri 
time losses on bonds were extremely 
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Making the goal in perfect form 
To the individual player goes the honor of scoring, but it's perfect team work 
that opens the way. Ed. V. Price & Co. dealers everywhere consistently 
score in tailored-to-individual-measure clothes because of the wonderful 
team play in the vast organization of skilled designers and tailors who create 


Ask our dealer in your com The perfect score in tailoring 
munity to show you our new means clothes that inspire 
woolens, styles and values for your friends to ask— 
Spring. You'll be glad you did. í 
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Backed by six-fold 


That's why these smart coats are 
proof against 


IGHT, smart, distinctive — proof 

| against hours of driving rain — 

that’s the U, S. Raynster, the 

coat well-tailored men are wearing every- 
where in wet weather. 

Built into the fabric of these unusual 
coats — concealed between the outer sur- 
face and the lining — are at least six layers 
of light flexible rubber. No matter how 
heavy the downpour, these layers of un- 
seen rubber mean sure protection for you 
always. 

U. S. Raynsters are made in the familiar 
raincoat cashmere, in cheviot and heavy 
wool—in many different materials, styles 
and colors—for men, women and children. 


Rubber surface Raynsters 
Raynsters are also made with smooth 


Look for the RAvNsTER LABEL 


the hardest rain 


NAI M © 


yay tape 


rubber surface for farmers, policemen, 
firemen, drivers, sportsmen and al] who 
work or play outdoors. To make these 
splendid coats the highest quality, rubber 
is ‘‘calendered’? under great pressure. 
Back of their sturdy strength is all the 
painstaking care in manufacture that has 
made the Raynster famous. 


Every coat that bears the Raynster 
label, no matter what the price—whether 
it's the lightest, smartest summer model or 
a teamster's heavy stormcoat—is backed by 
all the skill and experience of the oldest and 
largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


Ask your dealer to show you U. S. 
Raynsters—if he does not carry them, he 
can get them for you—or write us for 
booklet showing many different styles 


The inner side of the fabric is 
coated with at leest six thin layers 
of rubber, which are cured in one 
solid piece—proof against the hard- 


est rain. The completed coat is so 
light and flexible that you'd newer 
know there was any pa between 
the outer fabric and the lining, 


Raynster 


United States Rubber Company 
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heavy. Right now the much advertised 
oil section of Texas is a dangerous place 
for writing surety bonds. 

Our experience has shown that the man 
who sits in the box office of a theatre is 
subjected to unusual temptations. There 
is an air of pleasure and frivolity about 
theatrical places. Continually -the box- 
office man sees well-dressed people out for 
a good time and spending money on luxu- 
ries. It takes a strong, welk bilancet 
mind to be immune to the disintegrating 
effects of these influences. 

The advance sales of tickets, frequently 
for months ahead, suggest unusual op- 
portunities for financial juggling, as ad- 
vance sales are seldom checked up oftener 
than once a week, and sometimes not 
until near the end of the show. We have 
also found that it is difficult to fix respon- 
sibility for a box-office shortage. There is 
usually more than one ticket seller using 
the same money drawer, and others con- 
nected with the theatre are passing in and 
out, thus creating a doubt as to the 
offender. In view of all these circum- 
stances, it is really surprising that the 
record for box-office men is as good as it is. 

The glitter and frivolity of a musical 
comedy seems to create a peculiar atmos- 
phere of temptation. We have also found 
that the manager of a production that is 
having a continuous run at one house has 
less temptation than the manager of a 
"road show."  Circuses, however, are 
much better hazards than other produc- 
tions which are continually en route. The 
reason seems to be that circus people have 
to work very hard and keep in good 
physical trim. The race track—particu- 
larly where betting is openly allowed—is 
a very dangerous atmosphere for fidelity 
bonds. 


"THE cashier of a high-grade motion 
picture house is an excellent risk. 
There are no advance sales, and the tickets 
are dispensed by an automatic machine. 
The cashier in a cheaper motion-picture 
theatre, where tickets are torn by hand 
from a big roll, has greater opportunity 
for misappropriation. 

Specialty salesmen—men who sell vari- 
ous unclassified articles—move in an at- 
mosphere that makes it comparatively 
easy, when temptation presses, for them 
to “borrow”? money received from sales 
and collections. A high-grade specialty 
salesman who makes a lot of money is as 
good a risk as one could find anywhere. 

Club stewards have unusual oppor- 
tunities for getting money which does not 
belong to them. We have found that 
there is more of a looseness of responsi- 
bility about the average club than one 
would be likely to find in a business house. 
* Everybody's businéss is nobody's busi- 
ness.” It speaks well for the loyalty and 
honesty of the average club steward that 
defalcations are not even more frequent 
in their field. 

Drivers of bakery, laundry and milk 
wagons are also subject to unusual pres- 
sure. The work is hard, the hours long. 
A driver with the most honest ‘intentions 
may “hold out” collections, planning to 
pay them back in a few days, and then 
find himself unable to do so. The driver 
of a milk wagon is charged with the 
bottles, and allowed only a certain per- 
centage of breakage. If the breakage 
exceeds this allowance, or the number of 


bottles lost or unreturned become heavy, | 
he has to pay the difference from his 
wages. This makes him resentful; and 
resentful men sometimes try to get even. 
Laundries seldom send out collectors 
until customers have run up a bill of from 
five to ten dollars. This allows the driver 
to be particularly tardy in turning over 
his small collections. | 
Although gambling is supposed to be a 
particularly pernicious evil, surety com- 
anies find that comparatively few em- | 
AEN KANEA are due to losses at dice or 
card games; but horse races and specula- 
tion have a long record. | 


T WOULD be difficult to compile sta- | 

tistics to show the comparative honesty 
of women and men, at least until women 
more generally hold the positions of 
financial responsibility now largely filled 
by men. Dur experience is that the | 
woman is the better insurance risk. I am 
certain that her defalcations are smaller. 
Sometimes they are pitifully petty. 

I recall the case of one twenty-three- 

ear-old telephone girl who ruined her 
bisaan career by raising one of her 
firm’s checks from one dollar to fifty dol- 
lars, and spending the proceeds on bon- 
bons, theatre tickets, and similar things. 


The more common type of embezzle- |% 


ment among women, however, is caused 
by poverty and want. Recently a one- 
hundred-dollar shortage was discovered 
in the accounts of a woman cashier in a 
Chicago department store. Investigation 


showed that she had been deserted by her | 


husband and left as the sole support of her 
blind father and several small children. | 
Another girl cashier stole several hundred 
dollars to pay medical expenses for her | 
sick mother and her small brother and 
sister. In all such cases both employers 
and surety companies are wont to temper 


justice with mercy. | 


Occasionally an embezzlement is brought 
about by sheer accident. Such an incident 
happened not long ago in a West Virginia 
plant, where the cashier was inadvertently 
given a duplicate credit for four thousand 
dollars. The mistake was made in such a 
way that it appeared the error would 
never be discovered. 

The cashier wrapped the four thousand 
dollars in a newspaper and put it in a safe 
deposit vault, intending to use it when he 
was sure that all possibility of detection 
had vanished. When the error was dis- 
covered, he confessed and returned the 
money intact. Here was the case of a man 
more than fifty years old, with a wife, 
family and seod ical in the communi- 
ty, who blasted his business career by 
merely following an uncontrolled impulse. 

I also recall the case of a young employee 
of a New York engineering corporation, | 
who was started on a career of forgery 
merely because he was successful in alter- 
ing some entries in his books to make 
them balance. He had committed no ir- 
regularity; he had merely been careless. 
This success encouraged him to embark 
on a series of deliberate check raisings, 
from which he profited to the extent of 
three thousand dollars. It is doubtful if 
the few months of dissipation went far 
toward compensating him for the jail sen- 
tence he is now serving. 

No minor official or clerk in a bank 
should be allowed to carry a checking 
account in that institution. It opens too 
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Slip-Grip 


Serves 2,000,000 People 


It is a simpler, more convenient soft 
collar fastener—an inconspicuous 
strip of gold with spring tension 


‘fingers that slip over the edge of the 


collar and hold it firmly in place. 


Slip-Grip will not work loose, yet a 
gentle pull removes it. It has no 


hooks or sharp points to cause P 


damage, and can be adjusted to any 
position in a moment without tear- 
ing or mussing the collar. 


After three years of popularity, Slip- 
Grip is firmly established in the fa- 
vor of men who give thought to their 
personal appearance. Two million 
enthusiasts wear it. Ask your dealer 
for Slip-Grip—fifty cents up. 


Good Specialty Co. 
Distributors 
Star Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
MacLean & Wood 


Toronto and Winnipeg 
Canadian Representatives 


Eu 


LPS 


Eisenstadt Mfg. Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 
St. Louis, Mo. 


many possibilities. I know of one case 
in- which a bank employee paid .his 
bills about town by check, and then 
quietly abstracted the checks when they 
came in. He made about four thousand 
dollars by this practice before he was 
caught, at the end of four years. 


PEOPLE often wonder how surety 
companies get all their information. 
How do we snow nae Smith has an ex- 
travagant wife, that Jones seldom pays 
his tor; that Foster was discharged by 
a street car company eleven years ago last 
summer for “knocking down” fares? 
The average apartment or tenement 
house dweller would be astounded to 
learn how much his janitor knows about 
his private affairs. Most janitors are ob- 
servant, and they have a lot of idle time. 
This makes a particularly effective com- 
bination for acquiring information. Then,. 
the butcher and the grocer know whether. 
Mrs. Robinson is a wasteful buyer, and 
whether her husband pays his bills 
promptly. One's neighbors, too, are fre- 
uently in possession of more personal in- 
ormation about a man than he realizes. 
References are always carefully fol- 
lowed to their source. A glowing page 
of praise beneath an impressive letter head 
means little. Professional crooks fre- 
quently have letterheads printed which 
bear the names of fictitious firms at ficti- 
tious addresses. A written reference is 
one of the easiest things in the world to 
“fake.” We don't always rely upon them. 
Lots of men would be Gughtaty: sur- 
prised if they knew the written comments 
made by “friends” whom they have given 
as references. "He's a hard worker, but I 
wouldn’t trust him with a borrowed 
brick,” was the observation found on one 
reference sheet. “His character is good,” 


wrote another man. “He threw his 
mother-in-law over the back fence—but I 
think he was justified.” : 


The records of a surety company prove 
conclusively that it does not pay to be 
dishonest. Almost without exception, the 
defaulter is caught, sooner or later. 

Four employees of New York financial 
institutions absconded in one month with 
amounts of money ranging from $40,000 
to $178,000. We paid losses on all of them. 
One was pursued across the continent, 
arrested on the Pacific coast, and is now in 
the penitentiary "Two others surrendered 
of their own accord, their nerve gone, 
their business careers blasted, their posi- 
tion in society permanently smirched. 
The body of the fourth was found beside 
a lonely country road, where he had been 
stabbed by treacherous companions. 

Not one man in a thousand lives to 
profit permanently from the fruits of an 
embezzlement. It is*practically always a 
losing game. No person in his senses 
would attempt to play it. 


AMONG the fiction features in next 
month's number will be new contri- 


; butions by two old favorites. Clar- 


ence Budington Kelland has another 


| Scattergood Baines story, 


call 
*Scatter$ood Moves to Adjourn?’ Bc 
Streeter Aldrich offers us another of 
those delicious human studies of the 
Mason family. It is called “Mother 
Mason Gives Some Good Advice.** 
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this. In my little room I had to do my 
own washing, and dry my handkerchiefs 
on the mirror. It became impossible for 
me to make my single dress waist look fresh 
any more, and | did not see how I could 
buy another. I knew 1 must cling to my 
money as long as I possibly could; for, 
even should I get an engagement, it might 
be a long time before I should be paid any- 
thing. Coming down to my last pair of 
silk stockings, I had to wash them out 
every day. I was driven to make such 
discoveries as which drug stores sold the 
best hot drinks for a nickel, and at what 
bakeries you could buy stale brown bread 
cheaply. I cannot dwell on this. I can 
only say that night after night I exercised 
my woman’s privilege of crying myself to 
sleep, looking into God only knows what 
black depths of despair. 


BUT haven't the Russian peasants a 
saying that "the morning is wiser 
than the night"? Hope always does come 
in the morning. And then one morning I 
read that Mr. John Cort, who had 
managed the Seattle stock company with 
which I had been associated, was coming 
to New York to produce a musical play, 
“The Rose of Panama." I literally rushed 
at him, and—oh, what joy!—he gave me 
a part. It is true that it was not a very 
important part, that I would get no mone 
until after the rehearsals, and that then 
could expect to keep on getting money 
only in the event of the play's proving to 
be a success and my being retained. But 
it did provide me with hope. 

We rehearsed in a hall up in West 
Eighty-something street. It was a walk 
of at least two miles up there from my 
lodging-house in the West Forties. We 
rehearsed twice a day. So I took that 
walk four times a day, twice up and twice 
back. It was winter, and having been 
born and brought up on the Pacific coast, 
I was not ies to such cold as is felt in 
New York. Moreover, I did not have 
sufficient clothing. And when I sallied 
forth in the morning, all I usually had to 
sustain me, besides my hopes and good 
intentions, were a cup of hot ginger and a 
piece of bread. 

After four weeks of rehearsing, there 
came to us a new stage director. We gave 
a rehearsal for his benefit. Later he and 
Mr. Cort passed by me, talking. They 
did not notice little me standing there; 
but I caught some words that fell from 
the new stage director's lips. Those words 
were: “As for the girl who plays Celine, 
she's absolutely impossible.” "That girl 
was I. 

Imagine working under the eye of a 
man who has that opinion of you! If I had 
not been absolutely impossible before, I 
was now. I went through my part in a 
daze. I had certain spots on the floor all 
marked out in my mind. They were the 
positions that from time to time I had to 
take, and I took them mechanically. I 
raised my arms mechanically, spoke 
mechanically, sang mechanically. 
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dence dealing with the amazing re- 

sults attained by men from all walks 
of life through our wonderful System 
of Salesmanship Training and Employ- 
ment Service. 

I want to submit to you proof of so 
many real stories of success—big suc- 
cess — that you will wonder why you 
have been struggling along on a wage 
pittance when real pay and areal man's 
job are within such easy reach. 

Frankly, I want to have the oppor- 
tunity of showing you what you can do 
in the fascinating field of selling— what 
you can earn— and how quickly you can 
step into a good position as a Traveling 
or City Salesman with all the ] S 
qualifications to whip you into 
the "STAR" class. That 
meansífrom $5,000 to $10,000 
a year — or more for you. 
The limit on your earn- 
ings you set yourself. To 
name the amount you 
can earn would be guess 
work—but ourMembers 
quickly qualify for real 
pay — some of them re- W 
port earning power up to 
and over $300 a week. 
Isn't that the kind of 
pay you want? 


[ies to send you some startling evi- 


Previous Experience 
Unnecessary 


It doesn’t matter to me what you are 
now doing for a living, whether you are 
fifteen or fifty, or whether you never 
sold an article in your life. We have a 
17-year-old Member who reached the 
$100 a week mark, and many 50-year- 
old Members who are in the $5,000 a 
year class. You can do as well or better. 

Take the case of P. W. Broedel, 726 
Benedict Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y. He 
let me send him the proof I want to 
send you about our System and was 
convinced. We taught him the secrets 
of Salesmanship, helped him secure a 
position through our Free Employment 
Bureau — and he quickly reported his 
earnings were $92 a week. He had no 
experience — neither did George W. 
Kearns, a ranch hand, who had never 
earned more than $60 a month. Our 
System enabled him to average between 
$200 and $300 a WEEK in a very short 


period. From $800 a year as a clerk to . 


$6,500 last year and promotion to 
SALES MANAGER was the amazing 
result that followed after C. W. Bir- 


mingham, 129 Bank St., Dayton, Ohio, 
had taken up our System. These are 
but typical results of our combined 
Salesmanship Training and Employ: 
ment Service— just a few out of thous- 
ands of very similar successes during 
the past 12 years. 


Secrets That Make 
"STAR"? Salesmen 


From "greenhorn" to "STAR" salesman in 
next to no time sounds almost too good to be 
true. Yet we accomplish this wonderful trans- 
formation year after year because we teach a 
man the veal secrets of salesmanship. We take 
you through this fascinating subject step by 
step—teach you how to get an audience—hcw 
to open a sales talk in order to get the pros- 
- pect's undivided attention — how to 
make the prospect eager to 
learn all thefactsabout your 
proposition—how to fet him 
to act ai once instead of put- 
ting you off — when to stop 
talking — and definite prin- 
ciples of overcoming every 
possible objection that may 
arise in the process of mak- 
ing a sale. 
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The only excuse I can find for that 
man is that he could not conceive of my 
desperate circumstances. I think that 
desperate is not too strong a word. For a 
young girl, ill clad, ill nourished, and her 
money rapidly going, to be alone in New 
York—this surely is no light matter. I 
think we ought to be careful how we treat 
people until we know all about them. 

When I was playing children’s parts 
with that Los Angeles stock company, no 
one was more considerate of and gentle 
with me than the stage hands, the bill 
posters, and the scrubwomen. One of my 
most vivid memories is that of seeing a 
great burly stage hand seize one of the 
actors, lift him up bodily, and almost 
throw him off the stage, because that 
actor swore in my presence. Now this 
stage director swore at me regularly. I do 
not like to refer to this; but he "bawled 
me out," sneered at me, held me up to 
ridicule before the whole company. 

“If you ever appeared before a New 
York audience with that nasal, rasping 
voice of yours," he told me one day, "they 
would boo you off the stage.” 

The chorus girls would turn away 
during these scenes. “Honestly,” one of 
them said, “I can’t bear to see any human 
being treated like that." E 
I AM not an angel. ‘To-day, if any man 

started to use such language as that 
stage director used to me, I would slap his 
face in a way that he never would forget. 
But then there was only one idea in my 
head, and that was that, somehow, I must 
hang on. I almost believe that that stage 
director could have struck me, so long as 
he didn’t discharge me. As I had been 
engaged by Mr. Cort, he apparently did 
not feel free to discharge me outright; his 
object was to worry me out. And doubt- 
less he was acting within his lights; he 
honestly | elieved that I was, as he frankly 
said, “rotten.” The fear of discharge be- 
came with me an obsession. Every day I 
expected it to happen. It was all through 
my dreams. When I reached the hall for 
a rehearsal, I got into my slippers and 
other parts of my rehearsal costume with 
feverish haste, sneaked in away behind 
the rest of the company, and then rushed 
out to take my place at the last minute. 
As soon as the rehearsal was over, I fled. 
My idea was that if only I could avoid 
meeting the director face to face, he might 
forget to discharge me. 

T felt that I could stand that daily fear 
no longer. Yet it actually took me two 
weeks to screw up my courage sufficiently 
to ask Mr. Cort whether I was to be per- 
mitted to continue. 

“Well,” he said, “the director doesn't 
like you; but if you make good with the 
audience on the opening night, you can 
stay." 

Now think of having all that depend 
upon your opening performance! But I 
was to be saved—by a miracle, as it were. 

We opened in a small town up in New 
York State. A wretched hotel and a 
wretched theatre. I had to share my 
dressing-room with a woman who was an 
understudy. The room was so small that 
both of us could barely stand up in it to 
apply our make-up, especialy as that 
understudy was big and fat. To change 
our clothes we had to go outside. That 
understudy made an awful fuss; she 
fussed because there was no maid to help 
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her with her costume; she fussed about 
this and that. You would have thought 
that the whole performance depended 
upon her, whereas all she had to do was to 
stand in the wings and be ready to go on 
in case somebody's voice suddenly gave 
out. And there was I—though my part 
was not of the first importance, it yet fell 
to me to help carry on the plot, such as it 
was. And what did it not mean for me 
personally! In my pocketbook, guarded 
so jealously throne those long, awful 
weeks, there was just twenty cents left. 
We had words, that woman and I. We 
scrapped like a couple of cats, mostly 
nerves, of course. And I was in the midst 
of telling her what I thought of her when 
I was summoned to go on. 


I WENT on in a towering rage. I forgot 
all about my fear. I was prepared to 
lick the director, Mr. Cort, the star, the 
whole company, and the whole audience, 
if they didn't like me. There is a great 
deal in us that we do not commonly draw 
on. S metimes, as with me then, it takes 
rage to bring it out. Anything will do 
that helps you to forget your fear. It is 
fear that commonly keeps us from letting 
ourselves go, from bin all that we might. 

The performance was over. Back to 
the hotel, past the “death watch" in the 
office, I went, and on up to my little room. 
Presently the sound of feet in the hall. 
Someone was coming to my room. It was 
only a chorus girl with an oyster sandwich 
aida pickle. I didn't care for the oyster, 
but I loved the pickle. Only a chorus 
girl, but never did words sound sweeter 
than hers. "Say," she exclaimed, “you 
were just great!' 

Others must have thought so, too. 
Before we opened in New York, my part 
was enlarged, three new songs were 
written for it, and my enemy, the director, 
was let go. 

A sal ehai was on the stage in 
New York. I thought I was made. But 
I wasn't. “The Rose of Panama” lasted 
only three weeks in New York. We went 
on the road, and then to Chicago, where 
we did better—had quite a run. The 
company was disbanded in the spring. 
Almost immediately I received an offer 
of the leading woman's part with a stock 
company in Toledo, and I accepted. 

I was still only eighteen, but thirteen 
years on the stage had provided me with 
qualifications for the new position. I had 
one big asset for stock—I could memorize 
the longest parts with ease I knew fairly 
appropriate gestures for the varying 
emotions. I was a good mimic, and had 
picked up a lot of tricks from watching 
other actresses. In some respects, I was 
a better actress than I am now. There 
was no part | was afraid of. I could play 
Lady Macbeth one night and pe the 
next, without batting an eyelash. All 
that Shakespeare meant in my young life 
was that his parts were awfully long. 

I was under contract to Mr. Cort for 
the following season, but as I went on 
with my stock work I could not escape the 
conclusion that I did not belong in musical 
comedy. I wrote this to Mr. Cort, and 
suggested that he release me from my 
musical comedy contract, and give me 
some dramatic work. Two weeks later, 
when I was recovering from an attack of 
appendicitis, I read his answer. He 
agreed with me as to my unfitness for 
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leader at these and most 


other such places. 


Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Touraine 


Chicago, Ill. 


Hotel La Salle 


New Orleans, La. "mc 


St. Charles Hotel 


New York Cit 


Biltmore Hotel 
Delmonico's 
Hippodrome 
McAlpin Hotel , 
Hotel Vanderbilt 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Hotel Jefferson 


Washington, D. C. 
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Capitol Building 
The Shoreham 
The New Willard 
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FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 


For Offices, Factories, Stores, 
Clubs, Schools, Gymnasiums. 


Possess many points of superiori- 
ty that make them the choice of dis- 
criminating buyers Safe, sanitary, 
fire and theft-proof. Units of vari- 
ous sizes—easily installed. 


Send for Booklet 


It illustrates and describes all 
styles of MEDART Steel Lockers. 
Also manufacturers of Steel Shelv- 


ing, Racks and Bins. In writing, 
state if interested. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


3520 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


A Comple 


B Mail Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


Any Instrument or V LA. 


OICE uscourse you 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 
Organ —and we wlil send our FREE CATALOG covering 
all instrumental and vocal courses. Send NOW. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6246 Siegel-Myors Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
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Otto Kruger, 
leading man in 
“Adam and Eva," 


wears 


VANITY 
HATS 


because they combine 
smart lines, fine materials, 
and masterly workmanship. 
Send to Dept. 5 for “Stars off Stage." 


THE NONAME HAT MFG. CO. 
220 Fifth Avenue New York 
Plant at Orange, N. J., since 1883 
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| HATS 


ji ‘Seen in the Best of Company” 
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O know Shawknit is to 
knowasafe buying name 
for hosiery. 


For many years Shawk .it has 
meant abundance in quality and 
good value, for reasons which 
will become apparent with your 
first purchase. 


cAt Your Dealer's 
SHAW STOCKING CO 
Lowell. Mass. . TÉ — 
— . «sii iMi = 


HOSIERY 
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musical comedy and released me from my 
contract. But he said nothing about 
dramatic work. Pleasant, wasn't it? 
However, he had justification. After my 
first explosion in “The Rose of Panama,” 
I should not wonder if my work gradually 
sagged. In fact, I am sure that my inter- 
est in my work fell off the farther we went 
from New York. I had yet one big thing 
to learn, and it remained for that great 
woman of the stage, Mrs. Fiske, to teach 
it to me. 

I was as fully resolved as ever to make 
a success and acquire a following in New 
York. I carefully hoarded my money, and 
used it to return to New York and look 
for an engagement. Twice I went to New 
York, to make the round of the managers’ 
offices without being able to land any- 
where. After each defeat I returned to stock 
work, mainly with inferior companies, 
where plays were rushed on as best possible 
in the quickest time, and then it was that, 
having saved up for yet another trip to 
New York, I was engaged to play with 
Mrs. Fiske in “Mrs. Burnpetead-Leigh." 

For the second time I felt that I was 
made, or at least on the road to being 
made. Mrs. Fiske at once started in to 
teach me things. For example, she taught 
me how to speed up my wort to get there, 
and get it across without waste of time or 
energy; to make every gesture important 
and significant; to use no gesture that did 
not directly contribute to the effect desired. 

But still, in the main, only a raw girl, 
I had no better sense than to ap. Mrs. 
Fiske in about everything she did. Proba- 
bly her strong personality acted on me, 
unconsciously. 

She could have dismissed me abruptly 
and curtly. But it is the big people who 
are the kind. Instead of dismissing me, 
she invited me to her dressing-room for a 
long talk. 


NDOUBTEDLY, she divined how 

ambitious I was. Well, if I wished to 
be a real success, I must learn, first of all, 
to stop copying others ‘and look within my- 
self for my success. She made me realize 
as I never had before that every play must 
represent team work between tha author 
and the actors; that the actor must add 


| his part, which is just as creative as the 


author's; but that the actor cannot add 
his creative part without conscientious, 
original study of his rôle and all its possi- 
bilities. 

This was all very interesting and, as I 
readily saw, important. But when Mrs. 
Fiske went on to say that playing a small 
part, such as I had in her company, would 


| not teach me what I ought to know, and 


that the thing for me to do was to work 
for a few seasons with a stock company, l 
must confess that I laughed, and laughed 
bitterly. 

For fifteen years, practically, I had been 
struggling to get out of stock. And now 
to be calmly advised to return! 

But Mrs. Fiske was as patient as she 
was kind. She said it was plain to her that 
I had not taken full advantage of what I 
could learn in stock; that I had permitted 
myself to become tired of the dreary round 
of hard work, and had learned my lines 
and played my róles more or less per- 
functorily. : Now I must return to stock 
in a new spirit. 

“In a new spirit!” I burst out. “Tell 
me, please, how can one do good work 


The Man 


With a Million Friends 
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Nine years ago Dr. Frank Crane was scarcely 
known outside of a small circle. 


Today he has a million friends. 


At forty-eight he stepped out of a professional 
groove from a perfectly safe position; gave up a 
salary that would satisfy most men at the end 
of their career, and began writing his Classic 
Four Minute Essays on vital human subjects for 
a newspaper at a salary of $1 a day. 


R. CRANE had the courage to do 

this extraordinary thing because 

he knew he had something helpful 
for every man and he had to have a larger 
field in which to operate. 

Today we know he was right, because the 
small circle has expanded to a million friends 
who look eagerly for his daily appearance in the 
fifty great metropolitan newspapers in the 
United States and Canada which publish his 
Four Minute Classics. 

These million friends, scattered all over the 
continent, read Dr. Crane on every occasion for a 
mental tonic. They call him their friend because 
he quickens their mind and heart. 

There is nothing "ready made" about Dr. 
Crane—he is always in making, and he 
makes his million friends grow with him. 

He never fails to touch the secret springs that 
start the mental machinery. In a word he 
takes cobwebs out of the brain and sets one 
thinking right on the vital problems of everyday 
life. And right thinking, if cultivated until it 
becomes a habit, leads to irresistible power. 


What Some of His Friends Think 
About Dr. Crane 


M. Maeterlinck, the Belgian poet and philosopher, 
says: "The essays of Dr. Crane must have accom- 
ished an immense good. I wish that they might 
translated into all languages and circulated 
everywhere. They are simply admirable. 

“Dr. Crane has found the secret of putting into a 
form as simple and clear as the purest water the 
highest thoughts and the most useful truths. And, 
limited as might be the space reserved for him, he 
has never neglected beauty in the expression of 
truth, with the result that it is always a joy to 
read him. 

“I do not believe that at the present moment a 
more tonic, more healthful, and more necessary 
reading could be found for the people. 

“To think that he reaches ten million people 
daily is simply wonderful. That is getting right to 
the people. ever had such an audience? I 
wish I might! But I know of no writer more deserv- 
ing of such a hearing, and I can conceive of none 
who might use such an opportunity for higher or 
more useful purposes. ' 

President Wilson writes: “May I not thank you 
from the bottom of my heart?" 

Charles M. Schwab writes: "I enjoy each day 
reading your article. . It is always direct and to the 
point and always has a punch." F 


Give Dr. Crane Four Minutes 
a Day! 
At your home or office, in private, and learn to 


apply his common sense philosophy to your every- 
day problems. 


It will give you a simple and workable philosophy 
of life which can be practiced anywhere, everywhere 
by old and young. 

It will help you win the things you want: poise, 
self-control, determination, concentration, will 


wer. 
It will make you more efficient in your work, in 
your business or your profession. 
It will help you find joy in the commonplace 
things of life. 


What Dr. Crane Can Do for You 
First of all he will give you the right conception 


of life. 

Read his Four Minute Classics, “Life as a Busi- 
ness Proposition," and learn to look at life from a 
practical profit and loss viewpoint. 

“Idleness, the Mother of Progress" will show you 
how to spend your leisure profitably. Your progress 

, not only on how well you do your work, 

but on how to spend your time away from work. 

If you are inclined to be vacillating his Essay 
"Mule Power” will show you how the proper culti- 
vation of the common trait of stubbornness—just 
plain stubbornness—becomes not only a shining 
virtue but the automatic "safety first" device of 
the human brain. 

So his "Ethics on Controversy" will tell you how 
to discuss with good humor. 

“The Neighbor" will reveal the secrets of neigh- 
borly content. 

“The Joy of Work” will lighten your task. 

If you are a father or son read “Dad.” If a mother 
d esl read "Old Songs, Old Flowers and 

other. 
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These 400 FOUR MINUTE ESSAYS vill be to 
you a lifelong friend, a real treasure. 1 

No matter who you are, where you are, how you 
live, what you do, Dr. Crane has a message to cheer 
and comfort you, to make you think, to give you 
new ideas ideals, to help you always. 

He will make your heart throb—your brain work 
—your eyes see— your ears hear; in a word, give you 
a quicker, keener outlook on life and its meaning. 


Our Very Special Offer 


To introduce Dr. Frank Crane's new monthly 
Non-Partisan Magazine of Opinion, a limited num- 
ber of these ten volume sets will be delivered to new 
subscribers at a very special price. 

The Democracy Magazine will sell for 20 cents a 
copy on the newsstands. But before placing the 
publication for sale on the newsstands our plan is 
to secure a-few advance subscriptions in each com- 
munity. We confidently believe their influence 
will be sufficient later to bring the publication into 
general circulation and secure hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers at the regular price of 20 cents a | 
copy when it is placed on the newsstands through- 
out the country. j 


Send No Money Now 


It is not necessary to-send money until you re- 
ceive notification that a set is ready for you. We 
can accept a limited number of reservations now 
at this very special price. If you want the cheery 
companionship of these ten volumes send in your 
reservation now, but send no money. If we can't fill 
your reservation we want to avoid the bookkeep- 
ing expense of returning your remittance. Please 
do not send any money— just the reservation. 


i n $ 
T > = — = —CLIP AND MAIL NOW= == == — 


T DEMOCRACY Magazine, Dept. 64, 56 W. 45th St, New York 
Please reserve a set of Dr. Crane’s FOUR MINUTE 

l ESSAYS for me. Notify me when books are ready for 
delivery and 1 will send you $1.00 upon receipt of which 
you are to send the books prepaid subject to 5 days' ex- 
amination. If not satisfactory the books are to be re- 

l turned at your expense and my remittance is to bo 
refunded. If I keep the book» I will send $1.00 per month 
for the succeeding six months of which $2.00 is for The 

| DEMOCRACY Magazine for one year. 

Remember, send no money with this coupon. 


Name «eo ceecoeseoo sese osé vbetoreo 0$ 09050669604 


Address. 2.0. cece eee eer tee 
EXC Am. Mag. 4-20 
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CHENEY 
CRAVATS 


Onda Crépe 


A cravat of Onda Crépe, the novelty fabric of inwoven 
ripples, with color artfully applied. 


Scarfs of this richly beautiful material have an immediate 
appeal to men desiring the tastefully unusual. 
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4th Avenue at 18th Street, New York 
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Only 26—But on the Stage 21 Years, by Fay BAINTER 931 


with poor clothing, in an indifferent com- 
pany, in a miserable theatre in a small 
town, with insufficient properties and 
wretched scenery!” 

Mrs. Fiske continued to smile patiently. 
“Child,” she asked, “have you no 
imagination?” 

* Why, yes, I think I have." 

“Then use it. Every time you go on the 
stage, picture to yourself that you have 
the most besat clothing that ever 
a woman wore; that you are playing in the 
most important company in the world; 
that all your surroundings are the most 
gorgeous; that the air is vibrant with 
music and delicious with perfume. Picture 
all this to yourself, imagine all this, then 
play in the same key.” 

I began to understand. 

“Pretend,” she added, “that every per- 
formance you give is your opening per- 
formance.on Broadway." 


SHE also said that I must pick out the 
most difficult róles for me to play, that 
is, those types of character that were the 
remotest from my own natural type. 

I thought over all Mrs. Fiske's advice, 
and dedes that it was good. I went back 
to the stock, resolved never to make an- 
other attempt to reach Broadway until I 
had extracted all the benefit that was 

ssible from the stock. I did my best to 
ollow Mrs. Fiske's advice to use my 
imagination. It was hard at first, but 
gradually my imagination developed 
wings. Presently, on account of my 1m- 
proved work with a smaller company, | 
was engaged for a stock company in Des 

oines, lowa, at a salary of two hundred 
and fifty dollars a week. Of course most 
of this went for the many costumes I had 
to buy, but it was a decided step up. I 
was in Des Moines for eighty weeks, and 
gradually my reputation spread. 

Now, what Mrs. Fiske’s advice amounted 
to was this: Do not try to rise to some- 
thing higher before you are ready for it. 
Be satished where you are, for the time 
being. Wherever you are, make the most of 
it, get al! you can out of it; for that is the 
sure way to make yourself ready for some- 
thing better. As a matter of fact, you 
have no right to aspire to anything better 
unless you are doing the best you can 
where you are. However, you must 
picture to yourself every day that you 
already are what you want to be, and 
where you want to be, and key yourself 
up accordingly. Do this, and every day 
you almost automatically will do your 
very best, and give of your very best. You 
will acquire the habit of being successful 
every day, and in everything you do. 

This was the lesson I learned from Mrs. 
Fiske. And it was wonderful what a 
new world opened for me as I ceased to 
dream of how big I was going to be in the 
future, and got right down to the business 
of doing my job every day, of throwing 
myself into my day’s work with a spirit 
that rose superior to all the limitations 
and drawbacks I might encounter. Is it 
not always true that what you have and 
where you are is of little or no importance 
as compared with your disposition to go 
as far as you can with what you have and 
where you are? 

I think that as you acquire the habit of 
being successful every day, you can afford 
to wait. I did not have to wait very long. 


Mr. Lewis Stone and Mr. Charles Clark, 


F& 7| OUR new Spring STETSON is vastly more 
bá than a correctly-styled hat. It has a blue- 
ribbon pedigree that assures you a fixed and un- 
wavering standard of Quality. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


[ Craining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


J^fhais'the important 
thing to iknow in i OX Courses in Short-Story Writ- 


BR. ing, Versification, Journalism, 
U Play Writing, Photopla 
thermometers. NEC Whiting Photoplay 
48 , Fak Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
r I . for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
[ | | a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
Í One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone, 

d There is no other institution or agency'doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We poblish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the lead- 


c 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 


There's a Tycosor Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 
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| C Be Not? 


E free from nagging ailments as our soldiers are free. 

Weigh what you should weigh! Have a perfect 
figure! Behappy! Enjoy life! Be a source of inspira- 
tion to your friends. In other words, LIVE. 

When all of the vital organs are doing their proper work, and you 
stand and breathe correctly, disease germs, grippe and colds have 
little hold on you. 

I have helped 92,000 refined, intellectual women regain health and 
good figures. I have taught them how to keep well. Why not you? 
You can devote just a few minutes a day in your room to following 
scientific, hygienic principles of health which I direct to suit your 
particular needs, and 


You Can Weigh Exactly What You Should 


z —— 

I KNOW it. I have reduced the weight of 40,000 women and increased 

the weight of 40,000 more. I can do the same for 

Extracts fromLetters: | youand at thesametimestrengthen every vitalorgan. 
“When I first wrote My work has grown in favor because resulls are quick, 

you I weighed 100. Now natural, permanent, scientific and appeal to common sense. 

I welgh 120. I feel like a 

anew being. Every one You Can Have a Good Figure 

tells me I look 10 years , e 

younger.” Don’t envy the friend who has a wonder- 
“I am delighted. I | ful figure. Perfect your own. You can 


ave renooed 23 pounds | and you will look a lot better in a modest 


every one says I lookso | dress if you carry it well than in an expensive 
y nier gown with a poor figure 
"I have been lifted * x 1 1 1 
out of the nervous de- I want to help you to realize that your health lies in New York on Christmas night of 1918, 
pressed state I was In. almost entirely in your own hands and that you CAN and there we have been ever since, more 
$1000 to me^ "orth reach your ideal in figure and poise. than a year at this writing, through cold 
7 - Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for others. y & gh co 


, Just think of 30 years he most progressive physicians are my friends. Their wives and daughters are | weather and hot, save only for the com- 


gentlemen who had played opposite me in 
stock at different times and in different 
companies, both happened to be personal- 
if acquainted with Mr. William Harris, 


EY 


r, the New York manager. Each was 

ind enough to speak to Mr. Harris about 
my improved work in stock, and Mr 
Harris expressed a wish to see me. So, in 
1916, I again went to New York, this time 
triumphantly. 

Mr. Harris then was putting on “Arms 
and the Girl," and gave me a good part in 
it. About the very first of the war plays. 
it was not a very great success. [ was told. 
however, that I had scored a persona: 
success; and as Mr. Harris had nothing 
: else ready for me he “lent” me to Mr 

George Cohan for “The Willow Tree,” in 
which I played the part of a Japanese 
girl. This play, also, was not a financia! 
success, end I was lent to a young theatri- 
ca! firm for “The Kiss Burglar," in which 
I was a ERG and dancing girl. Here, 
again, was a play that soon had to close. 

evertheless, 1 was beginning to acquire 
a personal following. Now, Mr. Harris 
put on “East is West," and in this play, 
which provided me with the part of a 
Chinese giri mainly in an American en- 
vironment, | was “featured.” We opened 


or medicine aud now by m ils. Medical magazines advertise my work. ivel h 1 
ercises, ew y pupils. We B . 
Weeks, erfect, daily rite me about yourself. I will hold your letter in strict confidence and will tell | Paratively short Interruption brought 
imi avon: I feel like | you personally whether I can help your case. about by the actors strike. 
$ “My circulation isim- Sit down and write me NOW. Don't wait, you may forget it. | 


ed, and my com- I wil! send you free my valuable booklet on health, telling you how to stand, walk and $ 
pe ELO en Dose venis HAVE reason to believe that people, 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 90, 624 S. Michigan Ave, Chicago |. and they of py own profession, have 
Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as our training camps have conditioned our men | WONGEred at the ginger and . Pep 
2.25. | which they say I continue to put into my 
“East is West” part, though I now have 
been doing it continuously for more than 


—there is real satisfaction in knowing that your like che pani ecu pets 6o 
hosiery is of the dependable kind—a lot of pleas- surely speaks eloquently for it. Then 


every audience is a new audience; you 
never can tell how it is going to respond 
But mostly there is the fact that I am con- 


ure in wearing it. 


“Best Knit" Hosiery meets the requirements of tinuing to follow Mrs. Fiske's advice to 
the most exacting—it gives satisfaction to thou- 
sands. “Best Knit" always fits as if made to 
measure. It pleases the most particular in ap- 


use my imagination and be successful 
every day—every performance is for me 
the opening performance. 

ough I now, to a large extent, have 
realized my ambition to make a success 


earance, style = y and acquire a following in New York. I 
p A » Sty IANT parene ) would not have it understood that I am 
and wear. Re: : (9 satisfed. Mr. “Sid” once said in THe 
Made in a fall , A : AMERICAN Macazine, if I remember 


rightly, that “what you win is always two 

range of colors jumps behind what you want.” That is 
in popular EM true for me. Certainly I shall never be 
Weiss and e : * satisfied until I realize my ultimate ambi- 
g à Qe. 3 tion to have New Yor accept me in 
styles—silk, repertoire—as an actress competent tc 


cashmere, lisle, tt MEM LL play a large variety of serious, thought-out 
silk plaited. BEA p parts. But you may be sure I shall not 
: p avr Bf Se | let that dream unfit me for whatever work 
E al silk ^. i I immediately have to do. 
and wool. f 
———MM———— 
Yourstorecan i / re ate ui PHA 
7 eights at 53” is the title 
supply you. If / of an unusually inspiring article next 
not, write us. : month. It tells how an actor, who 
Milwaukee et thought his big chance might never 
Hosiery Com- Ta A pP ; come, is now winning fame in the 
Mil s "t great role of Abraham Lincoln—after 
pany, !Vlilwau- iN twenty-five years of heartbr 
kee, Wis. IF s i struggle. Frank McGlynn's own story 


isas dramatic as any play in which he 
has ever appeared. 
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WIN CHESTER 


by J. E. OTTERSON 
PRESIDENT, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


OR fifty-three years the 
Winchester Repeating Arms 


Company has made and mar- 
keted guns and ammunition. 


During this half century the 
Winchester Company has endeav- 
ored sincerely to give every customer, 
large or small, the finest merchandise 
it could make. 


And it has tried to deal fairly in 
all ways with every patron. 


Winchester now enters two new 
fields of effort: 


First, the making and marketing 
of Winchester Cutlery, Tools, Fish- 
ing Tackle, Skates, Flashlights, and 
other new products. 


Second, the selling of Winchester 
products through Selected Dealers 
and the operation of Winchester 
Retail Hardware Stores. 


We believe that the manufactur- 
ing personality which has built world- 


wide respect for Winchester Guns. 


and Ammunition will produce a char- 


acter in Cutlery, Tools, Fishing 


Tackle, etc., that has not been offered | 


the public heretofore. 


And we believe that Winchester 
organization methods applied to 
Winchester Hardware Stores will de- 
velop a retail service unprecedented in 
the merchandising of hardware and 
sporting goods. 


This new Winchester plan is one of 
the largest undertakings in the history 
of American business. Its object is 
economic: To manufacture hardware 
and sporting goods in volume and 
fully up to the finest traditions of 
Winchester, and deliver them to the 
consumer at the lowest possible cost. 


We hope and believe that this plan 
will benefit the American public; like- 
wise all of our competitors. 


The WINCHESTER Sign is 


appearing on the leading retail hard- 


ware stores. This sign will befound to 
stand for the same sincerity which for 
half a century has enriched the name 
Winchester throughout the world. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND RETAIL STORES 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. -*: NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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States mails. Have you said own pulp mills and timberlands. 
anything you wish unsaid? How You can get Systems from any 
about the tone of your letter? printer — and it is uniform and 
How about that important first standard everywhere. Have your 
impression it will make? next order of letterheads printed 
on Systems Bond. 
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Systems Bond makes a splendid 
first impression. It'sa virile bond Systems Bond is the standard 
—a rag-content, loft-seasoned bond bearer of a comprehensive group 
—a business man's bond all of papers—a grade for every Bond 
through. It's the kind of letter- and Ledger need — all produced 
head paper that actually seems under the same advantageous con- 
meant to carry convincing ditions—and including the well 
; Cor a 
matter and terse expression. (/ N known Pilgrim, Transcript, 
Nor is Systems Bond a high- dps) Atlantic and Manifest marks. 
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EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5o1 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


SYSTEMS BOND 


“The Rag-content Lojt-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 
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A Genius Who Never Walked a Step, by B. C. FORBES 935 


A Genius Who 
Never Walked a Step 


(Continued from page 11) 


ship according to scale. Although it will 
have 3,500 horse-power and a maximum 
speed of more than twenty miles per hour, 
with a capacity of 3,000 tons net burden, 
it will call for only seven feet of water when 
fully loaded. In addition to designing the 
engines, boilers, and other machinery, he 
has laid out all the cabin and art decora- 
tions. One mural decoration—on the 
dome of the auditorium, capable of seating p 

five hundred people—will portray the his- IN JE : TRU P Reit 
tory of travel from the pack camel of an- | [209 p Style B (Belt) 
cient Egypt down to the motor trucks and | / I S 
flying ships. This boat will be all steel 
from keel to pilot house. It will have its 
own motor freight and express delivery. 


There will bea hotel on the top deck for | 7 ) | M é : 
the accommodation of over one hundred | Whatev er Dad does is O. K. with boys. 
guests, who may sojourn there from week [| They feel instinctively that what daddy 


to week without connection with the | wears is 4// Right! Mothers, dress your 
aM boys the man/y way in 


traffic quarters of the steamer. This boat 
will also have a device which will make 
possible the sterilizing of over three hun- 


dred rooms in less than an hour, if eM. KAZ 00 
necessary. M - 
His knowledge of art mpe every EN EE EE 


artist who meets him. embrandt's ET A rU hri 9 
* Night Watch" has been reproduced in | Toupportf or Pants artel Hose 
miniature by Mr. Cook so accurately that SN AGES 44018 
enlargements thrown on the screen show : Y ou ll not only help them toward a more manly 
not one of the figures is as much as a 4 attitude and freer unrestricted bodily movement, . 
uarter of an inch out of place or size. | Ẹ . but you'll save washing, ironing and mending 
nstructing a tiny watch by hand would , At Bose Clothing, Furnishing and Nocon Departments. or weite us. 1.00 and $1.25 


have been a small labor for Mr. Cook x Send tor‘our Boohiet “For Real Boye 
compared to the painting of this extra- ‘ <- HARRIS SUSPENDER CO. | 
ordinary picture. 694 Broadway, at 4th St, New York | 


i: > Eisman & C; 
IN 1912 Mr. Cook gave a dinner in 

Washington in honor of his friend 
Senator Bradley from Kentucky. More 


than half of the senators were present, a 
tribute said to be unique in Washington's 
annals. In 1916 the Senate invited Mr. E e : 
. containing comp! ete 
Cook to sit on the floor of that chamber story of the origin 
during a session. The Senate of the E I, wonderful in- 
United States has placed in the Congres- | £ signee 
sional Record one of his speeches. 
&Self-pity is fatal to success," declares — 
Mr. Cook. “Some of those who have | * : bic This book tells you when to use 
started life with the worst handicaps have À eet in sontedten Or in baudy ROS Uo MORD 
accomplished most. Robert Louis Ste- : Scull like to know. Unrivalled, Jor M 
venson gave the world some of his finest No Pleasure home entertainment, school, church and Y 
books while lying in bed nigh unto death ; music. Hont beautiful tone of all wind instru. 
with tuberculosis, so weak that he could Can Equal This PLAY THE SCALE IN ONE EVENING 
not hold a pen. Michael Angelo was a Nothing can ‘Compare: with: thé joy ofa Jou wil be playing popular alra races Ta T piena. 
1 » s spin on the breeze-swept lake or river. If aA ee e or aaa 
CANTONI SUBSTCE TOTIS Ver KLON, =a u own a Mullins steel boat you can be THE FAMOUS 
: yo! l s 
everybody knows, was blind. John Bun- proud in knowing it is designed by Whittel- 
an wrote his monumental 'Pilgrim's sey & Whittelsey and has special. features 
D B not found on ordinary boats. 
TOgress imprison, And nearly all the You can trust your family in a Mullins be- 
men filling leading business positions in cause it simply can’t sink, Air-tight com- 
this country started life penniless, many partments prevent this and the steel hull 
makes warping, waterlogging or seam open- 
of them with but the most meager of ing impossible. Mullins owners never think 
1 1 of calking—lots of them don't even bother 
schooling and inan opi good health. of calking- oeat 
mp aming, whining, railing against No wonder 70,000 users have made this 
fate, will never get a man anywhere. The the world’s biggest boat factory. 
way to meet difficulties 1S to face them, Write for catalog of wooden and steel The biggest tone and the most perfect of any Cornet 
and battle against them heroically. Faith power boats, row boats and canoes. made. Double your pleasure, popularity and income by 
4 5 fs . playing a Buescher-Grand Cornet or Trombone. 
and optimism, combined with incessant MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 6 Days’ Free Trial 
endeavor, will triumph over almost any , Boat Department , 
hurdle in life 614 Franklin St. Salem, Ohio 
«€ 3 - > p. ip your local: 
Success does not lie in one’s bank MULLINS STEEL BOATS Orchestra Instruments sen 
account; success really resides in the CANT SINK Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
271 Jackson Street ELKHART, IND. 


mind. Books, schools, and classes of all 
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It's nol a question of bravery or strength, i's knowing how 
to box. If you don’t know how, you've gol to take a beating. 


Who wants these 


boxing lessons? 


You read The American Magazine partly for 
entertainment, but principally use you want 
to improve your knowledge and develop your 
abilities. You are quite right in thinking that 
any such effort is a step in the right direction. 
But isn’t there one form of self development 
which you are neglecting? 

se, for instance, someone should attack you. Would 
avs the art and ability to protect yourself? 

someone should use improper ge in the presence 
of your mother or sweetheart, could you teach him a lesson? 

if someone says. "Let's put on the gloves," can you 
do it and really take care of yourself? 

Wouldn't you like to know boxing and self-defense—not 
only for the exercise, but because it will enable you to hold 
your own if called upon? 

e is an easy simple way for you to learn. Marshall 
Stillman has developed what he calls his "Shortcut" course, a 
ique original method of teaching boxing and self-defense. 
He ins with things you know, such as holding out your 
hand for a coin, breast stroke, etc. He shows from this 
simple beginning how to strike correct blows, guard, feint, etc. 

Professor Mike Donovan, boxing instructor of the New York 
Athletic Club, not only endorsed the Marshall Stillman 
method, but went so far as to collaborate in the preparation 
of the course. Students from all over the world have taken 
this course, and within one week some of them have been 
able to outbox older and stronger ts. 

The price of this "Home Study" Edition is only $5. This 
is a special Hyg price fora time only, the former 
price being $10.00. We include instruction in shadow boxing, 
Jiu jitsu and wrestling holds, defense against violent attacks, 
and Professor Mike van's book on boxing—all without 
extra charge until further notice. 

Frankly now, you don't believe we can teach you boxing 


Si 
you 
Or 


on approval, At 
either return it or send $5 in complete payment. We take all 
the risk. Send coupon below to the Marshall Stillman Asso- 


ciation, 461 Fourth Avenue, Suite C-4, New York City. 


=- Free Trial Coupon=:——=—=— 
Marshall Stillman Association 
Suite C4, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
You may send me on 3day approval your complete "Short- 
cut" Method of Teaching Boxing. | agree to either pay $5 


or return it in 5 days. Include extra instruction listed above. 


Thousands of Nurses are needed in 
hospitals and on private cases to 
replace those who are now engaged 
in reconstruction work. You can now 
become a Practical! Nurse with full 
in spare time, without leav- 
Syste founded by 
. , D. Thousanda 

ast 20 


over 18, 


te. 
“CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept.74,116S.MichiganAv.,Chicago 


BECOME A 


Study At Home. Legally trained men win 

y high positions and big success in business 

b. and public life. Greater opportunities now 

mo than ever. Be a leader. Lawyers earn 
À $3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


t 
d. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
housands of successful students enrolled. 
w cost, — terms. Fourteen-volume Law 
brary free if you enroll now. Get our valy. 
7 able 120-page ''Law Guide’’ and *'Evidence'* 
books free. Send for them—NOW, 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 433-L Chicago, IH. 


kinds are so plentiful and available to-day 
that any earnest, purposeful, plodding 
young man can attain riches of the mind. 
A rich mind_and a meager pocket can 
constitute success and yield happiness, 
whereas a bumper pocket and a poverty- 
stricken mind neither represent true suc- 
cess nor yield genuine happiness. 
“Laziness is perhaps the most common 
cause of failure to make any considerable 
headway in life. I often hear this very 
class of people saying, ‘Well, if I were a 
cripple like that man, I believe I would 
commit suicide.’ I can answer them with 
equal feeling and more conviction, that, 
if Providence had given me their strength 
and health and I had accomplished no 
more with it than they, there would not 
have been any doubt about my decision 
to follow their suggestion. 
“Sir William Hamilton: the great 
Scottish metaphysician, never tired of 
quoting that magic aphorism: ‘In this 
world there is nothing great but man. In 
man there is nothing great but mind.’ 
Mankind would be hard pressed to dis- 
prove this. But could he disprove it, he 
would only prove himself to be a very 
common animal and with no ambition 
beyond a full feeding trough, a field in 


which to roam and satisfy his sensuali- | 


ties.” 


ME: COOK enjoys life. He is not a 


noted “first nighter" at the theatre | 
but approves and often attends first-class | 


drama. He also enjoys the vaudeville and 
goes to the movies. He travels anywhere 
and everywhere by train, by steamer, by 
automobile. He designed and built the 
wonderful “buggy” in which he is pushed 
around. This is no ordinary piece of 
mechanism. It is collapsible and so com- 
pact that his attendant can pick it up and 
carry it anywhere with ease. Also, if 
steps have to be climbed, the wheel base 
can be instantly lengthened and the steps 
negotiated without trouble. Charles M. 
Schwab called it, “the most artistic and 
beautiful pieceof work of its kind he had 
ever seen." Mr. Cook so designed and 
constructed his automobile that his 
“buggy” can be pushed into it by his 
attendant. 

He is so cheerful, so well-read, so fasci- 
nating a talker that his companionship 
is sought by persons of all degrees—ex- 
cept beggars. He never allows a beggar 
to get away from him without a lecture 
to induce him to quit being a loafer and a 
parasite. Mr. Cook being convinced that 
no joy can be derived from anything that 
has not been worthily earned. 

Mr. Cook has received many flattering 
offers from various places, but he has pre- 
ferred to remain at the head of the busi- 
ness he created, and to continue to enjoy 
freedom to accomplish ‘the many things 
in which he is interested' outside his fac- 
tory. He holds that the end and aim of 
all business, of education, of science, of 
political activities, should be to produce 
the highest type of citizens. The life he 
now leads enables him, by example and 
by effort, to contribute in his own way 
to the progress of the Republic and its 
citizens. 

After talking with Mr. Cook for even 
a brief period, the last thing you think of 
is that he is a cripple. His presence and 
association act as a mental tonic, a bracing 
inspiration. 
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EYES ARE PRICELESS 


INSURE THEM 


agit n 


attachment.” nges harsh electric light in- 
to a soft, restful daylight glow. 

At dealer’s or write for 

booklet, “Electric Daylight.” 


H. G. McFaddin & Co., 39 Warren St., New York 


KIND TO THE EYES 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 


We are going to put a distributor in every town 
in the United States. Be the man in your terri- 
tory. We teach you how to build a permanent, 
substantial business. Write for details now. 
NU-EX FIRE APPLIANCE CO. ` 


501 Buttles Ave. Columbus, Ohio 


Learn to Dance! 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
Waltz and latest ‘up-to-the-minute societ: 
dances in your own home by the wonderful Peak 
System of Mail Instruction. 
ew Diagram Method. Easily learned; no 
music needed; thousands succ ully. 

. Send today for 
ingly low offer. 
PEAK, M. B. 
Room 252, 821 Crescent Place — Chicago, Ill. 


10 Cents a Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 


Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 


Emerson. Takea year to pay, after 30 days' trial. i 

tone for clearness, volume, with more Cost) lontane Paré iced 
at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the xm 
Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 
Shows this and other Symphonola ajia sold on easy payments, 
Symphonola Records gice popuiar, cleat sotn RoE 
full toned disc records. Playable on any Phonograph. nang 


Larkin Co. DeskSAM-420 Buffalo, N. y. 
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What Mother Had Always Wanted, bj Linpa Buntyn WILLIE 


Leg Comfort and 


Your Garter 


You may think that true leg 
comfort is possible only when 
you're not wearing a garter. 

Why not wear a garter, scientifi- 
cally made for comfort, that does 
give you thissame freedom? The 


E.Z 


GARTER 


“Wide for Comfort” 
gives your leg muscles free play 
and does not im- 
pair the circula- 
tion—because 
the wide, soft 
band fits the 
legwithout 
binding. 
Your first 
pair of E. Z. 
Garters will 
not be your last. 
If your dealer can- 
not supply you, send 


his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 


Dept. A Bridgeport, Conn. 
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GRAFLEX—KODAKS 


` Cameras, Lenses and supplies of every descrip- 
4 tion. We ean save you 25 to 60 per cent on 
» slightly used outfits. Write at once for our free 
Bargain Book and Catalog 


listing neret fal slightly used and new cameras and 
rie 


fu ctor: 
with us, We have bee 


oe business over 16 years. 


e no eban 
o established in e ph 

b Central Camera Oo., Dept. 54, 124 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
e ————— 


Sales Agent QNI 


We want one exclusive 5 re 
in every county 

a month to one dg 
we train you. Write us, the largest mfr's of S 
transparent handled Knives and Razors,for proposi- 
tion, Novelty Cutlery Co., 80 Bar St., Canton, O. 


tion isworth "S 
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Clear your house and keep 

it free of rats and mice with 
old reliable “Rough on Rats." 
Kills them all quickly—and they 


“Don’t Die in the House" 


"Rough on Rats" successfully 
these pests where other preparations fail. 
with foods that rats aid mice will eat. 
the kind of food whenever necessary. Don't be 
pestered—get “Rough on Rats" at drug and general 
stores. Send for booklet, “Ending Rats and Mice.” 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist Jersey City, N. J. 
Originator of 
“Rough on Rata” 


extermin ates 
Mix it 
Change 


What Mother Had ke 
Always Wanted | 


(Continued from page 68) 


“Why, those are the wedding presents, 
of course. Who ever heard of a wedding | 
kuppet without presents?” 

a sat down suddenly. “Why—why, 
I never heard of such foolishness!” she 
said, but her eyes were very bright. 
“Wedding suppers and—and presents, | 
why, children—" 

"Well, see what you got, Ma," 
prompted. 

Laughing excitedly, Ma reached for the 
packages and began to open them. 

Laura watched her tensely, then she 
tried to read her father's face, but could 
not. Had hedoneit? She could not tell. 
She recognized every one of the packages, 
as she had helped to put them all there. 
But it was so small it might be under 
them! She watched the last package but 
one opened, and then the last package, 
and it was not under them! Laura dropped 
back in bitter disappointment. Pa had 
failed them! 

Ma, seemingly unaware that Pa had 
given her nothing, was patting the hand 
bag, which was Laura's present, and talk- 
ing happily, A she suddenly stopped 

and felt of it. “Why, there's something 
inaidel” ? She snapped it open and a little 
package rolled out—a little square white 
package tied with a blue ribbon! 


MA HELD the little package in her 
hand and torna over the card at- 
tached to it curiously, then “From Sam 
to Peggy," she dene aloud. Her face 
suddenly went white at the old, half-for- 
gotten nickname, and she looked up at 
Pa with eyes that saw visions. 

"Open it, Ma," Viva said breathlessly. 

Ma began to fumble at the wrappings 
with fingers that shook a little. It took 
her a long time to get off the ribbon and 
then the tissue paper wrapping, but it 
was finally accomplished, and she held a 
little blue velvet box in ‘her hand. 


Jasper | 


Viva, at Pa, the long years of wanting in 
her eyes, then suddenly the lid of the box 
snapped back, and a diamond twice as 
large as Laura's winked up at her from its 
white satin bed. 

Ma sat perfectly still, the color all gone 
out of her face; then “Pa!” she said trem- 
ulously, “Pa!” and suddenly her head 
went down on the table, down on the 
wedding presents, down on her rough red 
hands that clasped the little blue box with 


937 


ASK nw, 


She | 
looked at it, then at Laura, at Jasper, at | 


the diamond winking in it! 

“There, there, Peggy! If I’d known 
you were going to do that way—" Pa 

atted her shoulders with a rough, cal- 
lo used old hand that nevertheless was very 
gentle, while he glared at Laura. 

Ma raised her head finally and wiped 
her wet cheeks. Pa," she asked, all of 
her youth and dreams suddenly back in 
her eyes, “was that why you sold the colt 
you set so much store by, to get the 
money to buy this for me?” 

“I sold the colt because I didn't want 
him," Pa said; but he did not look at her, 
nor at Laura as he said it. 
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| | INSURED & PROTECTED | 
| | BYA GOLD BOND CER- 
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Rider Asents Wanted 


Dy In every neighborhood to ride and 
exhibit a sample RANGER by Ag 
furnished by us. Choiceof 44 styles, 
colors and sizes in the famous Ranger 
line. Mead Rider Agents make big 


` 30 Days Free Trial 


Is allowed on every RANGE. 


bicycle, We prepay GEE 
charges. If not poss the 
trial costs you nothing 


We sell bicyclea made Tn our own 
big factories DIRECT TO THE 
RIDER—giving you a superior 
product at greatly reduced cost. 
Save time, money and trouble by 
dealing direct with our great 
Factory organization, Satis- 
faction in every detail guaran- 
teed or money promptly re- 


funded. 
TIRES Lamps, Wheels, 
a parts and supe- 
| ples at half usual prices are also 
g ally described and illustrated 
] in the big free Ranger Catalog. 
J SEND NO MONEY, but write 

J us today for factory prices, lib- 
over our spe- xa. Pos) and if desired Rider 
cial cash prices. 


MEAD Sicte company 


Nine months 
to pay if de- 
sired — at a 
small advance 
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SETH THOMAS 
on a clock in- 
spires confi- 
dence. Ir im- 
plies unfalter- 
reliability 


in . 
and precision. 


Ir is our proud 


heritage from 
over a century 
of clock- 


making 


TTL 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nino characters. 
No '" tions"—no “ruled lines"—no "''shading"—no 
dmt cas Ear learned in dU dots af oms sauder ctlicing spare 
can Bi 5 g spare 
time. For full descriptive matter, free. address, ud 


Chieago Correspondence Schools, 2916 WilcoxSt., Cblesgo, ll]. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well paid 


ON will u d prize 
EN ou ame trad Ror wil 


and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans Schoo! of Cartooning 


Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Don’t Settle Dawn Into a 
Soft Snap 


(Continued from page 19) 


Beard’s immortal “American Boys’ Handy 
Book." Even now I frequently slink away 
and am shamelessly found reading some 
dull volume such as Tolstoy or Thackeray, 
when I ought to be putting such nonsense 
out of my mind and writing a good brisk 
love story with a modern twist and a 
snappy punch. 

I first tried professional writing in col- 
lege. The college paper at that time was 
accepting everything that I wrote, but 
| the big magazines seemed to ignore that 
| fact. Like every other writer, my life 

has been divided into periods when Ameri- 

can literature was going to the dogs and 
i periods when it was strong and virile. It 
was going to the dogs in those days. It 
almost got there before I was able to 
stop it. 

While still in college someone told me 
of the existence of literary agents; so, 
after that, I stopped contributing to the 
magazines and contributed to an agent. 
Please don't misunderstand me. I have 
always had an immense respect for that 
agent. I sent him story after story, and 
finally wrote him a letter asking him to 
give me a frank opinion of my case. 

He wrote back that he and his assistants 
had carefully considered my work and 
felt in honesty obliged to tell me I could 
never be a professional writer. Tech- 
nically, he said, I had little to learn, but I 
simply hadn't got the goods. Considering 
the fact that I was sending him three 
dollars with every story, and still had 
some left, I think that that was very 
sporting of him. 


R a long time nothing occurred to 
give me any reason for supposing that 
the agent was wrong. At the time I don't 
think that he was wrong. I reached the 
age of twenty-two with no experience in 
anything except books and love affairs; 
and then, without any warning, I took a 
running dive off the deep end. I went to 
work as a reporter on a morning news- 


paper. 
Do not think that I could honestly 
recommend for every boy the education 


that I received between the ages of twenty | 


and thirty. "Seeing life" has ruined far 
more men than being a valedictorian ever 
has; but I do know that, for me, it was 
just the thing that I needed. 

I was a New Englander of New Eng- 
landers. I had always been a bookish: 
timid, pedantic sort of person. My early 


associates were quiet, reticent people of 


the rigid Puritan type, and my college 
life had tended rather to accentuate m 

early training. I never even smoked until 
I was twenty-one. I do not believe that 
I had been inside a theatre three times 
before I went to college, and not a dozen 
times during college years. I was not a 
recluse and I hope that I was not a prig. 
I admired the normal activities of life. I 
tried hard to take part in them, but I was 
very awkward at ıt. I did not have the 
social trick. Until I was fully of age, real 


happiness for me was a solitary afternoon 
on a mountain lake or an undisturbed 
evening in some good library. My favorite 
author was the mild and placid Thoreau. 


FROM that, at an instant's notice, I 
was plunged into ten years of all the 
seamy and all the colorful phases of 
modern city life. As a newspaper man 
and later as a press agent, I was pushed 
behind the curtain of everything, from 
prize fights to grand opera. 

I went to big dinners to report the 
speeches of presidents, and trudged up 
tenement stairs to get the trembling 
stories of abandoned wives. I attended so- 
cial gatherings at Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Catholic, Lutheran churches and Hebrew 
synagogues, sometimes two and three in 
oneevening. I went to Polish weddings and 
Slovak dances. I watched a bank elect 
its directors in the afternoon and watched 
the Red Men elect their sachem in the 
evening. I went to art exhibitions to 
criticize paintings, and went to the dress- 
ing-rooms of the vaudeville theatre to get 
the life story of Davo the Boneless Man. 
I wrote up society at the Charity Ball, and 
I walked in the slow lantern-lit procession 
through the prison yard at midnight to 
see men hanged. I pushed up an alley one 
Christmas morning to find the blood 
stains left by a murder, then talked with 
the man suspected while he was sittin 
calmly with his family at breakfast. 1 
went to Florida to get a story on the life 
at the winter resorts. Once I sat for a 
solid week at the National Baptist Con- 
vention, and once I was in a car when it 
turned turtle during an automobile race. 
Before the ten years were over I was 
offered a job with a movie house and one 
with an aéroplane company, while a 
clergyman told me in all sincerity that he 
wished that I had studied for the ministry. 


AS IT happened, two out of three of my 
years in actual newspaper work were 
spent on the criminal end. Possibly fate 
considered that I needed that education 
more than any other. For one solid year 
practically all my daylight hours were 
spent in the police station; but, strangely, 
the average police station is not at all a 
depressing spot unless you are there 
against your will. The one which I knew 
best filled an immense place in the com- 
munity which the outside world never 
realized, and, because it deserves the 
credit for this, I wish to name it. It was 
the central station at Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

Poor people from all over the east side 
used to come there naturally with their 
troubles. Minor injuries of all kinds were 
constantly treated there gratis. Men 
came there to have their domestic troubles 
straightened out or to ask for advice. 
Women came there to look for lost articles 
while an amazing number of ple 
actually came there for pure socia ility. 
It was-a very common sight to see a huge 
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Hory Lyralin 
J - J 


v 
f j ( D T Easter— for birthdays, weddings or anni- 
| j J versaries—whenever you would express 
\ Sy’ remembrance, give Ivory Pyralin. The simple 

i Jin linesand the exquisite grain and coloring of these 


toilet articles are completely captivating. You 
need seek no further for an appropriate gift. 


Each piece is stamped with the name, "Ivory 
Pyralin," in tiny gold letters— your assurance 
that it will not tarnish, chip or break; that it 
is easily cleaned and always in good taste. 


The smart shops will show you Ivory Pyralin 
— complete sets or single articles. You can 
always obtain pieces of the same design to add 
to your set. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC., SALES DEPT.. PYRALIN DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DEL 
SSE ESS aS 
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Have You Ever Stopp 


ed to Think 


What Business Owes to Christ? 


Men thought Jesus Christ a dreamer when He 
said it—a mystic, wholly impractical. 

“And whosoever will be chief among you," He 
said, ‘‘let him be your servant." 

To become great by being a servant—it sounds 
absurd. But is it absurd? Look at the great 
businesses of America. On what founda- 
tion are they built? When they bespeak 
the good will of the public, what do they 
say about themselves? 

“Our motto is Service. Not our plants 
or money or salesmanship are responsible 
for our success. We have made our- 
selves efficient servants of your health 
and comfort and happiness, and your patronage 
has made us great." ` 

The idea of Service was brought into the world 
by Him; and on that idea modern business is 
built. 

To keep the idea of Service vital and effective 
in the nation today; to train up the nation's chil- 
dren in its spirit; to carry its message around the 
world —these are the purposes of the Protestant 


Churches of North America leagued together in 
the Interchurch World Movement. 


The Interchurch World Movement is the great- 
est co-operative church program ever undertaken. 
The feetof the Movement are planted on the solid 
ground of scientific surveys; its head is lifted high 
_enough to get a vision of the whole world 

field. Its purpose is to encourage co-op- 
eration and discourage duplication; to 
makeevery man and every dollar do their 
utmost in the service of Jesus Christ. 
As a business man, the scope and 
magnitude of this vast enterprise must 
stir your imagination; surely its purpose 
and ideals will enlist your support. 

You, who have erected your businesses on the 
Service Idea which He gave you— you are the 
hope of the Church and the Church is the hope 
of the world. 

Do your part to make the Church a more effec- 
tive servant. When your church calls upon you 
give—and give from your heart as well as your 
pocketbook. 


ONINTERCHURCH World Movement 
of North America 


The Protestant Churches Co-operating in the Service of Jesus Christ 
: 45 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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red-faced patrolman come in with a baby 
in his arms or some small child who had 
ned in the shopping district. Until the 
mother turned up you would see the child 
playing all over the sergeant's desk as 
happily as in its own nursery. 

The things that were talked about in 
idie hours in that grizzly spot were truly 
amazing. I remember one evening when 
the white-haired police captain went to 
the safe and got out a huge kn'^s, as big 
as a sword bayonet, which recalled some 
famous crime of twenty years before. In 
fact, I think that he himself had been 
wounded by it, but what the crime was I 
do not remember. I do remember, how- 
ever, that from that topic he went on to 
give his experiences with spiritualism, 
which were cynical; but then added his 
views on the future life. Strangely, this 
grim old veteran, who had spent his whole 
life among criminals, firmly believed that 
the great punishment is the punishment 
of conscience. His theory was that the 
most hardened crook gets his final reward 
from the tortures of his own soul. Novel- 
ists are laughed at for saying that. 


ONE afternoon we gave a famous de- 
tective novel to the different detec- 
tive sergeants and asked them whether 
they could solve it without reading the 
final chapter. None of them could, but 
cne cf them showed in a very logical man- 
ner why no real detective could have 
solved that mystery except by the aid of 
the author. You can believe it or not, but 
one day at the station I heard the Italian 
interpreter and one of the police reporters 
in a violent discussion. What do you sup- 
pose that they were arguing? As to who 
wrote the music of one of the lesser known 
versions of Faust? 

There were even festive occasions at 
the station. I shall never forget the annual 
picnic and dinner of the state convention 
of police chiefs. In my memories that 
day will always stand out as a day apart 
from other days. 

The last year of my active newspaper 
work was spent in the higher courts, both 
civil and criminal. Here, too, life was 
spread out before one, but in a different 
way. You did not see the actual events, 
but you heard them related step by step. 
Browning would have loved that court- 
room, for it was very curious to hear two 
persons, both quite honestly, try to 
describe the same incident. 

It was perfectly amazing, also, how 
both men and women, sometimes men 
and women of refined and secluded lives, 
would stand up before a court-room and 
relate the most intimate details of their 
private lives simply to settle what was 
frequently only a trivial quarrel. I pre- 
sume that I have seen two hundred 
divorce cases, covering every class, in 
society and, in some, the causes of quarrel 
were unbelievable. I remember one in 
which the wife sued the husband for 
divorce simply because he had a passion 
for keeping a young menagerie. That 
trial was a page squarely out of Charles 
Dickens. 

One day I happened to have an in- 
terview with W. H. Gocher, known to 
horsemen the world over as the veteran 
secretary of the Grand Circuit and an 
authority on harness racing. Some 
months later he sent for me and offered me 
a position as press agent for the local 
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"ue beauty of design— the lasting 
finish of glossy elegance —and the 
sno-white spear-point head, identify the 
CROWN everywhere as the “Bicycle 
Beautiful.” 


And your ride on the CROWN is one 
of healthful exercise and continued 
pleasure. Its free running, smooth 
cycling —along with standard equip- 
ment, the best produced—makes it 
the easiest running bicycle made. 


Look for the CROWN — which is readi- 
ly distinguished and recognized by the 
sno-white spear-point head (patented). 
Visit your deal- er and see the 
new models— there’s one for 
every member \ of the family. 


Made by the world’s largest exclusive 
bicycle manufacturers 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
308 Washington St. LaPorte, Ind. 
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London said so. He and other great writers have en- 
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The “American Gentleman" bill-fold 
will keep your pockets tidy. And it is so 
neat, so compact, so good-looking that 
you will be proud to have one always 
with you. Study the picture. Note the 


combination of twelve useful features. 
Features you need daily. The “American 
Gentleman” is made of genuine leather. 


Stitched throughout—no edges pasted. 
Tan or black. Only $1.00 at any dealer's. 
Or send $1.00, with your dealer's name, 
direct to us and we will mail you one 
postpaid. 


CHARLES K. COOK CO., Inc. 


Camden, N. J. 
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Have You and Yours Mas- 
tered These New Words? 


| blame for it. | 


| which I have never recovered—a love of 
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meeting of the Grand Circuit races and | 
the state fair, with which they had just 
been combined. 

From that day started a love from | 


the show business in every form. At first 
I combined the position with my news- 
paper work, but later I had entire charge 
of all the advertising, from the “‘write- 
ups” in the papers to the billboards and 
the fake “rubes” whom we used to send 
to diferent cities to parade the streets 
with their yellow wigs and with show 
bills on their carpet bags. 

The things that this led to were curious, 
especially for a man who had seemed 
directly àimed for a quiet, scholarly life. 
My first year on the Grand Circuit, the 
clerk-of-course left suddenly at the last 
moment and I was put in the judges' 
stand to take his place. The job is one 
which calls for very quick action and, natu- 
rally, an expert knowledge of racing. I had 
never seen a big trotting race in my life so 
I had a very nervous week; but in such 
situations have found that the very last 
thing you want to do is to bluff. I frankly 
told the starter that I knew nothing about 
the work, and he pulled me through. For 
one thing, I did not know enough to take 
down the time for the quarters. Those 
were all races of national importance, so, 
if the history of the American turf is in- 
complete in certain particulars I am to 


"THE first day I was told to stop one of 
the drivers as he came to the start and 
collect two hundred dollars from him. To 
my amazement he paid it in two one-hun- 
dred-dollar bills, the first I had ever seen. 
I soon discovered that horsemen in gen- 
eral carry their money that way, and I 
frequently walked back from the stands 
with entry fees of several hundred dollars 
in my watch pocket. The same week I 
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was rung in as secretary and ring steward 
of the horse show, a really first-class one, 
and as I had never seen even one horse 
show, that, too, was a nervous but highly 
instructive event. 
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My connection with the races and the 
fairgrounds lasted for about five years, 
with a strange variety of duties, and 
through those years flowed a life even 
more colorful than that of the newspapers. 
From famous horsemen and turfmen, like 
Pop Geers, Doc Tanner, Frank Walker, | 
and Andy Welch, down to the boxing 
midgets and the Syrian dancers, every- 
body in the business came in and out of 
our ken sooner or later. When the fairs | 
were not on them, the grounds were used 
for all sorts of purposes—automobile | 
races, aéroplane flights, steeple-chasing, 
running horse races, polo matches, Gaelic 


| football games, military reviews, and 


sheep-bakes, each with its own and 
totally different following. 

I think that the men who impressed me 
most were the automobile racers and the 
aviators. To have very much in common 
with the trotting-horse men one must 
have one of those mathematical minds 
which can remember every cousin of 
every horse for forty years back. The 
running-horse world—in the North at 
least—is the toy of great wealth. The 
show people—the acrobats, the trick 
cyclists, the animal trainers, the real sons 
and daughters of the sawdust—are a 
close corporation. You have to know 
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and Seals Stick 


Use more labels in your business, There 
are countless needs for them, But be 
sure you use Fenton Labels, They stick 
where you stick them, All of their 
sticking surface takes hold. This stick- 
ability is one of the things that makes 
Fenton Labels famous. 


Variety Quality Adhesiveness 
Full Value Quick Delivery 


Fenton quality means the best paper—the best 
printing and color work with the t sticking 
surface. Fenton Label designs are numberless. 
Fenton service insures prompt delivery. Fenton 
business policy includes the smallest or largest 
order. Fenton value means the best labels at the 
lowest price consistent with quality. 


FENTON SEALS 


They have the lasting stick-ability of Fenton 
Labels. Printed on the toughest paper. A thou- 
sand shapes—unlimi variety—special designs 
to order. 


Try Fenton labels and seals. Send us an order. 
See prices above. Prices on larger quantities on 
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FENTON LABEL CO., Inc. 


506-512 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOUSEWIVES! Sudden 


changes from the over- 
heated kitchens to cooler 
rooms or outdoors—or vice 
versa—often mean a cold. 
Prevent it! Use Dean's 
Mentholated Cough Drops. 
Get them anywhere. 


Dean Medicine Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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them for years before you can get any- 
thing out of them except reticence and 
suspicion; but at that time, at least, the 
automobile racers and the aviators were 
nothing but enthusiastic, healthy boys, 
bright-eyed with the flush of new glory. 

n all this rush and excitement my 
original writing ambitions had been in 
abeyance. They had never actually be- 
come extinct, but they had frequently 
seemed very distant and hopeless. On the 
newspapers where I worked every reporter 
was a potential novelist. To write easily 
and fluently was no special trick. Most of 
them could. do it, and my soaring aspira- 
tions seemed rather ridiculous. At one 
or two crucial points in my life, however, 
there have been kindhearted men to give 
me the needed boost, and the first of these 
was the veteran dean of the reporters on 
the Hartford “Courant,” Harry Horton. 

Without any doubt every reader to whom 
this page may come has read the writings 
of Harry Horton, although he may never 
know it, for Horton was then, and is still, 
one of the most successful producers of 
four-line jokes in the country. He made 
more by his outside work than he did by 
his salary, which impressed us youngsters 
immensely. Ore day Horton and I were 


standing in front of City Hall when he 
said suddenly: 
“Curtiss, you are a fool. If I could 


write as well as you can I wouldn't be 
working on a newspaper." 

I looked at him to see whether that was 
merely one of his four-line jokes, for per- 
sonal praise is a rare thing on a morning 
newspaper. It was not, and that one re- 
mark started me off again, for I thought 
that if my ambitions were not ridiculous 
to this wise and worldly old-timer there 
must be something in them. I began to 
write and submit stories again and, since 
then, I have never stopped, although it 
was a long time before there were any re- 
sults to justify Horton's faith. It was 
years, in fact, before I had anything ac- 
cepted. 


"T HERE came, however, one moment- 
ous year, when I wound up my fair 
work for the season and walked into the 
street to consider what I should do next. 
Up to that time I had always held a 
salaried job of some kind. I knew that 1 
could get a steady place on my old news- 
paper, but I think that Hempel’s exciting 
story, which I had heard but a few eve- 
nings before, had put a spirit of dissatis- 
faction into me. I, too, wanted to take a 
chance. All the important decisions of my 
life have been sudden and, standing there 
on the pavement outside the fair office, I 
said to myself: 

“Now, look here, you have wanted to 
be a fiction writer all your life. You will 
never have a better chance than this. 
Why don’t you seize the moment?” 

I did. I went home at once, and paid 
all my debts. The amount left me was 
ridiculously small, not much, if anything, 
over a hundred dollars, but, in those days, 
an unmarried man could live a long time 
on a hundred dollars. I packed up my 
typewriter, went to a little town in the 
country, and set myself to the sole busi- 
ness of writing fiction. 

For years, off and on, I had been sub- 
mitting stories to the magazines without 
even a nibble. I had never received one 
sign of recognition beyond the usual 
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UP early, and then—over the hills 
and far away—the green fields, 
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rinted slip. Almost the day after I had 
buried my bridges, I wrote a sketch which 
I sent to THE AMERICAN Macazine. I 
received a personal letter from the Editor. 
I came back at him with a story, which he 
accepted immediately. Very shortly after 
that I sold another story to another 
magazine, and from then on, although of 
course I had dry spells, I sold one story 
after another, practically all of them to 
big magazines, with far more promptness 
than I had any right to expect. 


HIS incident has a rather humorous 

aftermath. Two or three years ago 

a young newspaper man asked me for ad- 

vice as to how to become a writer. With 

reat conviction, and feeling like Andrew 

arnegie giving instructions to youth, I 
told him: 

“Save up money until you have enough 
to live on for six months or a year, then go 
into the country and write morning, noon, 
and night. Then if worst comes to the 
worst, you can always go back to your 
old job.” 

About a year later I met him on the 
streets and asked him whether he had 
followed my advice. 

“Yes,” he said, “I did. Worst came to 
the worst. I am now back on my old job." 

I hate to destroy my own theory, bic I 
have to destroy it in order to prove it. I 
have to confess that I myself did not push 
my own sink-or-swim theory to its ulti- 
mate conclusion at just that time, al- 
though I did later. Three or four months 
after I had sold my first story I was 
offered one of those secretaryships to 
which newspapermen frequently fall heir. 
It seemed a crime not to take it. The 
salary was large, I was to be my own boss, 
and the hours were easy. In fact, if the 
truth must be known, the hours as I kept 
them were scandalous, but no one seemed 
to object. 

At first glance the combination seemed 
ideal for a young writer. I had plenty of 
freedom. I had an office, and a stenogra- 

her to do the routine work. I had no one 

ut myself to look out for. I was already 
getting good prices for my stories. In 
those days living cost little, so that, 
between my salary and my stories, it 
seemed as if iobody in the world had as 
much money as I had! I kept one and 
sometimes two horses, and a dog cart. 
When I went to New York I lived at the 
biggest hotels and never put a foot to the 

avement. I made no bones about my 

abits. The men who paid my salary 
seemed willing to have me continue, but 
at the end of three years I threw up the 
place as suddenly as I had taken it. 

My friends thought that I was insane, but 
I had two very good reasons: In the first 
place, [ was in a position to see that the 
man who holds a cinch job is putting his 
head further and further into the noose. 
At twenty-odd a man can resign such a 
job without a qualm, but at thirty he 
finds himself married to it, at thirty-five 
he is in daily terror of losing it, and at 
forty he will pull wires and intrigue in 
order to hold it. 

Even more important than that was 
the fact that had never lost my 
original conviction that a man's best bet 
is to sink or swim on his chosen line. I 
did not believe then, and I do not believe 
now, that any important work can be 
done “on the side.” 


I told my employers exactly why I was 
leaving, and I was gratified to have them 
ask me to stay but at the same time agree 
with my decisions. One of them, a hard- 
headed millionaire manufacturer, said to 
the others: 

“If this young man has a dream, by 
all means urge him to follow it. I had one 
once." 

So then, at almost thirty and out of 
comparative affluence, I deliberately 
sentenced myself to poverty—and I got 
it. Then came the period of struggle from 
hand to mouth which I should have had 
long before. As I was already a part-time 
writer the period was not as long as it would 
have been otherwise, but it was long 
enough and even more bitter. Don’t let 
anyone tell you that “after your name is 
once before the public everything is plain 
sailing.” The real struggle of most public 
performers comes after, and not before, 
they have tasted success. During my 
years of affluence and easy money I had 
acquired expensive habits, but I cut them 
all out. 

A large part of the first year of ‘‘ full 
time” ] pens in writing a book. It was 
accepted; but there are rarely any imme- 
diate returns from a first novel. e time 
required very nearly exhausted my re- 
serve capital, and it was a long, hard 
struggle before I could make the business 
of writing anything but a precarious one. 
Even during the blackest. moments, 
though, I did not regret the decision for 
one instant. I had to revolutionize. my 
mental attitude and my methods of work 
from top to bottom. Writing had to cease 
being an amusing accomplishment, and 
become a stern, everyday job. The muse 
which used to visit me now and then when 
the “mood was on me” had to be trained 
to be in the back room all the time, ready 
for a hurry call. 


| HAVE never written a story without 
romance—and this true story must end 
with a romance far more exciting than 
any I ever invented. 

In 1916 I had settled down in the 
country for a long, quiet summer when, 
one evening, I received a telephone call 
from New York. A neighbor of mine, an 
incurable hostess, was at the other end of 
the wire. She said that she had invited a 
young English actress to visit her for a 
week or two, but that she herself had been 
called to the city for the following day. 
She asked me to meet the visitor at a 
railroad junction ten miles distant, take 
her to her house, and be as nice as possible 
to her. 

I did my best. That was Monday 
night.X On Friday morning the. Engish 
visitor and I were married. On Sunday I 
was ordered back to my National Guard 
regiment and shipped to western Arizona, 
so that, in the following October, the 
English visitor and I were each in the 
unique position of having been married 
for four months to someone whom we had 
seen only for a few days in our whole 
lives. The officers in my regiment were 
placing bets that we wouldn't know each 
other when I got back. 

.L however, had decided on a very 
simple system. When at last the troop 
train pulled into the home station I looked 
over the crowds and picked out the girl 
who I hoped was my wife. It was the 
right one. 
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“other fellow” knows your inside figures as well as you do. 


Mebbe you’ll decide some day, that that price list 
IS going to be STRICTLY Confidential—printed on the 
MULTIGRAPH. 


Money is no real object when it comes to keeping 


business secrets, so we won't say much about the 25% to 75% 
saving in printing bills when you use the Multigraph— 


But wouldn’t you like to be SURE that when you 


wanted to get a message across to only the chosen few—you 
could simply putit up to Miss Private Secretary and the Multigraph— 


AND KNOW that the job would be turned out in 


no time, and all right inside your own four walls—inside dope 
and NO mistake. 


You’re reaching for the phone to call in the Multi- 


graph man—or for your pen to fill in the coupon—BUT —let 
us whisper—STRICTLY Confidential— 


You can't buy a Multigraph unless you need it 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio Offices in Principal Cities 
THE INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH CO. 
London, 15-16 Holborn Viaduct Paris, 24 Boulevard des Capucines 


THE MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., Ltd. 


WN Ww ; NEN 84-88 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Offices in Principal Canadian Cities | 


kets MULTIGRAPH 


” lete, i 
MULTIGRAPH SENIOR Tossa compie, The Multigraph 
ment that turns out high quality printing and form {ypewriting at 1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
very low cost—averaging a sa offrom 25% to 75%. Itissimple ; A ^ 
be piel to operate; apid mig Bakeries yg Electrically iur This ‘‘strictly confidential" idea interests me: Tell me more about 
with printing ink attachment, automatic paper feed, signature the Multigraph and what it can do for me. 
device, automatic platen release and wide printing surface. Easy 
payments if desired. 


w Firms = — —. .. -OurLieis2.— a 
MULTIGRAPH JUNIOR Trois s wonder. : 
ecient for concerns which have a limited amount of Tork It 

oes both form typewriting and office printing and produces the same e Offcial iti n 
high quality of work as the Senior Equipment, butit is hand-opera- Nam Positio 
ted only and cannot be equipped with electric power, automatic 


i eu sir vara device attachments as can the Senior. Easy Street Add To State. AM-Apl 
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Here's FREE Proof 


That You Can Hear 


The wonderful improved Acousticon has now 
enabled more than 350,000 deaf people to hear 
We are sure it will do the same for you; are so abso- 
lutely certain of it that we are eager to send you the 


Famous Acousticon 
For 10 Days' FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask for 
your free trial. No money to pay, no red tape, no 
reservations to this offer. Our confidence in the 
present Acousticon is so complete that we will gladly 
take all the risk in proving beyond any doubt that 


The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 


The famous Acousticon has improvementa and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so no mat- 
ter what you have ever tried, just ask for a free trial 
of the New Acousticon. You'll get it promptly, and 
if it doesn't make you hear, return it and you will 
owe Us nothing—not one cent. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1333 Candler Building, New York 


ZEA LEARN PIANO 


How To | This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or or; at quarter us- 
ual cost. jn shows why one lesson with 
an expert is worth a dozen other les- 
sons. Dr. Quinn's famous Written 
Method includes all of the many impor- 
tant modern improvements in teaching music. Brings right to your 
home the great advantages of conservatory study. 

or experienced players, Endorsed by great sts. Successful 
graduates everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illus- 
trated. All music free. Di . Write today for free book. 
Quinn Conservatory, Studio B4, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


For the beginner 


Stained with Cabot" s Creosote Stains 
Julius Gregory, Architect, N. . 


Cabot's Creosote Stains 


Preserve the Wood | 

50% Cheaper than Paint | 
Rich, Velvety, Lasting Colors 
| Any intelligent man or woman can stain 
| with Cabot's Stains. No skill is required, 
as with paint. The work can be done twice 
as fast as painting. The saving in material 
and labor is one-half, and the results are far 
better—much more artistic and attractive 
colorings, greater wood preservation. Over | 
thirty-five years’ use has proved the value 
of these Stains for this era of high prices 
and labor shortage. 


You can get Cabot" s Stains all over the country. 
Send for stained wood samples and name 
of nearest dealer. 


| SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists | 
| 135 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
L 24 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago 525 Market Street, San Francisco | 


| 


Martin Quest and Wife— 
Purchasing Agents 


(Continued from page 41) 


as he could get his superior's attention. 

“Eh? How's that? Cartons? What 
about cartons, Quest?" 

“Thorne, from the Pinkham Company, 
Chicago, was in yesterday. He offers us 
anything up to fifteen million butter car- 
tons at two-forty.” 

“Well, what of it?" 

“‘I—I believe we ought to take him on, 
Mr. Merridew.” 

Merridew rumpled his hair, pulling a 
long lock down over his forehead, and 
peered at his clerk through his thick- 
lensed spectacles. Perhaps that momen- 
tary hesitation in Martin's speech had 
given the purchasing agent his cue. 

“You—what?” 

“T think we ought to sign the con- 
tract.” 

“Oh, you do? How long since you have 
been appointed to think what this office 
should A about fifteen-million-piece or- 
ders, young man? Who asked you to 
bother your head about it at all? Come, 
come—have you lost your tongue?" 

“No, sir," Martin said, trying to keep 
his temper. “I have no authority, of 
course. But it seems to me that the paper 
market is on the rise. The ‘Paper Jour- 
nal’ last week said—" 

“Oh, so that's it? The ‘ Paper Journal’? 
Very fine! Very good! Now, young man, 
when I want you to come in and give me 
information as to what the ' Paper Jour- 
nal’ says I'll ring that bell for you. Do 
you understand?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Merridew.” 

“Very well. Now, have you got those 
invoices from the Bristol Paint and Var- 
nish Company ready?” 


AND in that way the subject was closed. 
When Thorne appeared that after- 
noon to renew his company's offer on 
cartons, Merridew sent out word that 
Consolidated was supplied with cartons. 
Martin wanted to take Thorne aside, 
exercise his own limited authority in sign- 
ing orders, pin the Pinkham Company's 
representative down in black and white 
for that fifteen million carton order, and 
then see what would happen. But he 
didn't. Instead, he contented himself 
with watching the paper market. It hung 
for a time where it was, then began to 
climb. Trade journals, news reports, and 
street gossip touched on the subject occa- 
sionally, and Martin Axes all the 
straws that would give indication of the 


; direction of the wind in paper prices. He 


and Martha agreed that paper rises were 
coming. 

“ And on top of that, Martha,” Martin 
said one evening when he came home and 
found supper preparations in limbo, and 
his little wife deep in a book on economics 
that they had drawn from the library and 
were trying to read, ‘‘on top of that, the 
labor market is getting more unstable 
and threatening all the time. I’ve got a 
clipping here—” 

“Tn a minute, Marty,” she interrupted. 


“T was so interested in that chapter on 
tariffs that I forgot what time it was. 
Come out and sit on the edge of the sink 
and read it to me." 

Martin went out and sat on the edge 
of the sink. His newspaper item said that 
Canadian wood pulp was going to England 
in shiploads, to take the place of Norway's 
former production of the commodity. 

* And that means less wood pulp for 
this country,” he explained. 

“Silly! Ta see that. And an article 
Isaw yesterday said that Congress might 
restrict immigration, and that that would 
affect the labor market some more. We 
can’t help it because Merridew won’t 
listen to reason, can we?" 

“We cannot, my dear—and your tea- 
kettle is boiling over. Did I tell you the 
news?" 

“What news?" 

* President Maxey, the new president, 
is coming this week. Also Merridew left 
tonight for Portland, to buy cement for 
the new valley plant buildings. So I'm 
afraid we'll be in a jam in our department. 
We won't look very pretty for inspec- 
tion. 

“Don’t worry about that, old son. 
Prettiness isn't an asset." 

“Tf it were, you'd be worth a million, 
Martha." 

* Don't kid the cook—you'll make me 
burn my fingers. There! Potatoes are in. 
Want coffee? No? All right. Now, why 
not talk to Mr. Maxey about those car- 
tons? He'd see your point in a minute." 

* Wouldn't do, honey. That would be 
going over Merridew's head. The Pink- 
ham man, Thorne, is in town, too.” 

* Marty!" 

“Well?” 

“Tell him to talk to President Maxey!” 

“Wouldn’t be good business, girl, even 
if he would consent. And he couldn’t do 
that, don’t you see, because that would 
make Merridew sore, and the Pinkham 
Box and Board Company would be as 
good as frozen out of any future business.” 


AL ten o'clock the next day an office 
boy came into the purchasing agents 
department with a body as rigid as steel 
and his face devoid of all expression. The 
stenographer stared at him. 

"What's the matter, Eddie, got a stiff 
neck?” 

vm. 

“Trying to make out like you're - 
chevron doughboy ?" = viue 

“Aw, quit your kiddin'!" 

“Why all the ceremony, that’s what I 
want to know. This is the first time in 
your deret young ue you ever came in 
that door without whistling and i 
it ye you.” banging 

“?’Tain’t, neither. ’N’ if it w 
I know what I'm doing." aed Rut 

“Somebody dead in this block ?” 

„Eddie leaned forward importantly 
“The president’s came!” d 

“President Maxey?” 
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“$1,000 Saved!” 


| “Last night I came home with great news! Our savings account had passed the $1,000 mark! 


“I remember reading one time that your first thousand saved is the most important money you 
| will ever have, for in saving it you have laid a true foundation for success in life. And I remem- 
ber how remote and impossible it seemed then to save such a sum of money. | 


“I was making $15 a week and every penny of it was needed just to keep us going. Jt went on that way 
for several years—two or three small increases, but not enough to keep up with the rising cost of living. 
Then one day I woke up! I found I was not getting ahead simply because I had never learned to do any- 

| thing in particular. As a result whenever an important promotion was to be made, I was passed by. 

*[ made up my mind right then to invest an hour after supper each night in my own future, so I wrote to 
Scranton, and arranged for a course that would give me special training for our business. I can't understand 
why I never realized before that this was the thing to do. Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision of my 
work! The general manager was about the first to note the change. An opening came and he gave me 
my first real chance—with an increase. A little later another promotion came with enough money so that 

| we could save $25 a month. Then another increase—I could put aside $50 each pay day. And soit went. ff 


“Today Iam manager of my department—with two increases this year. We have a thousand dollars saved! 
And this is only the beginning. We are planning now for a home of [ aenisuWI TEAR OUT HERE— —— —— — — 
our own. There will be new comforts for Rose, little enjoyments we INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
have had to deny ourselves up to now. And there is a real future N Ra ne ates cae e ker ibis aks 
ahead with more money than I used to dare dream that I could 


tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


| 
make. What wonderful hours they are—those hours after supper!” | Electric Lighting Railways ADVERTISING 
For 28 years the International Correspondence Schools have | cicaraph Engineer Show Card Writèf 
been helping men and women everywhere to win promotion, to MECHANICAL KEGINEER — Railroad Trainman’ 
earn more money, to have happy, prosperous homes, to know the | Machine Shop Practice nag rant 
joy of getting ahead in business and in life. | Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
More than two million have taken the up road with I. C. S. DM in Ace Pub kumui ent 
help. Over 100,000 are now turning their spare time to profit. | eg By pela ROI AODAN RET 
Hundreds are starting every day. Isn’t it about time for you to Ship Drafteman GOOD ENGLISH 
find out what the I. C. S. can do for you? | Architectural Draftsman Common Sshoo! Subjects 
You, too, can have the position you want in the work of your | Structural Engineer Kaitway Mall Cle 
| choice, you can have the kind of a salary chat will make possible Sheet Metal fatina Anto Repairing ortiirue 
| money in the bank, a home of your own, the comforts and luxuries | CHEMIST. eer or Supt. Nariration E d Preach, 
you would like your family to have. No matter what your age; MR TAN eae ee 
your occupation or your means—you can do it! | Hive ERE EE ES 
| All we ask is the chance to prove it—without obligation on your part or a Qecupadon 
penny of cost. That’s fair, isn't it? Then mark and mail this coupon. | and No. z 
City — = State. 
Viner nmn c——— —— Me; Canadians may send t this coupot to 7-25-19 


= International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 
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Contains 
a Fortune 


Elizabeth Towne 
wrote a unique little 
New Thought booklet 
called 
TO WAKE THE 
SOLAR PLEXUS." 
It met with immediate 
favor and over 125,000 
copies have been sold. 
Among those attracted 
by it was ELLA 
WHEELER WIL- 
COX. Mrs. Wilcox 
gave the book a flatter- 
ing review notice, in 
which she said: 

“It Contains a Fortune in Value if 
You Practice the Exercises Given.” 


This odd little book contains deep breath- 
ing exercises of special value. It teaches 
that the Solar Plexus is a center or store- 
house of power and energy. This center is 
aroused to activity by deep breathing and 
other exercises and then radiates nerve 
energy to the whole body. The book will 
help to outgrow worry, fear, anger, etc., 
and to develop concentration. 

Mrs. Blanche C. Martin, Instructor in a 
prominent girls’ school, writes: “I have used 
your little booklet as a text-book on thinking 
and breathing, and the pupils look upon it as 
a revelation. They put it into practice, too, 
and send the booklet to friends and parents." 

Mr. R. J. Hughes, yf opener Va., writes: 
“I have received from the practice of its teach- 
ings more peace and joy and happiness and 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 


health than from all other sources combined. 


I regard it as the greatest inspirational book- 
let ever written. 


Yours for 10 Cents 


If you act now you can get not only a copy of 
"Just How to Wake the Solar Plexus," but a 
month's trial of NAUTILUS MAGAZINE of 
New Thought, both for 10 cents. 


A New Thought Magazine 


NAUTILUS is the leading magazine of New 
Thought. Every number contains practical 
articles by the greatest writers on self-help in 
the development of human efficiency. 

The above offer is good for new subscribers 
only. And we couldn't afford to make this 
offer even to new subscribers if we didn't feel 
sure they will be so greatly benefited by the 
information contained in the booklet and in 
NAUTILUS that they will wish to become 
regular subscribers. Send your 10 cents now 
and we will include a copy of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox's ‘‘What I Know About New Thought,” 
without additional charge. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO. 
Dept. D-33 Holyoke, Mass. 


MEDART Playground 


Designed for safety, efficiency, durability. 


Pioneers in the playground movement. Estab- 
lished 1873. Endorsed by civic and municipal 
authorities. Let us help plan YOUR play- 
ground. MEDART Catalog "L" on request. 
Write for it on your letterhead. 

FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3527 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


“JUST HOW: 


"Yep. This morning. He's in the 
auditor's." 

* What's he look like?” 

“Look’s like he wouldn't stand no fool- 
ing. I got to beat it. Here's a card. 
Gentleman waiting to see Mr. Quest." 

"Why didn't you say so before? Mr. 
Quest!" 

Martin looked up from his corner. 
“What is it, Sarah?’ 

“Mr. Thorne, Pinkham Company, Chi- 
cago, waiting to see you.” 

“Let him come in.’ 

Thorne came in, and Martin met him 
in the purchasing agent’s private office. 
Thorne was ingratiating, but businesslike. 

“About those cartons, Quest,” he began. 
“Ordered yet?” 

LI] No." 

“T wrote Mr. Merridew the other day 
urging him to give me a hearing and he 
refused. I didn't expect to come in again, 
but we want to get in on your business 
here, and I thought I'd make one more 
effort before I go to Denver." 

“Denver, eh? Well, Mr. Thorne, Mr. 
Merridew is away. I don't believe that 
we E p h 

"Tm sorry, Quest. I'll give you the 
low-down on ds carton deat. My people 
have some favorable raw atana; con- 
tracts that will run another six months, 
and they are anxious to give you the 
benefit of their conditions by selling you 
cartons at rock-bottom. But if you don’t 
want to deal, I’m going to try the Denver 
Dairy Products with the same offer, and 
I don’t believe I’ll have to argue with 
them.” 


ARTIN paused, considering this new 

angle.. Denver Dairy Products was 
one of Consolidated's biggest competitors; 
it was probably not a bluff of Thorne's 
that he would find them ready to do busi- 
ness. Finally Martin said: 

“Pd like to reach my chief in Portland, 
if you can give me until Friday, Thorne." 

* Can't arrange it. You have the offer— 
you'll have to take it or leave it." 

For a long minute Martin considered, 
staring out of the window. He had a 
certain limited authority; that is, he was 
expected to attend to business in Merri- 
dew's absence when it became necessary; 
but it was understood tacitly that he 
would not exercise his power in matters 
of any importance. Now he was con- 
fronted with an opportunity such as would 
not be likely to occur in years again, a 
chance to buy a standard essential of the 
company at a price that, in six months, 
would certainly represent a fair margin 
of profit even if paper fell off considerably. 
And if paper went up, for any reason, or 


,| if labor became more scarce or troubled, or 


if freight rates advanced— 

“Have you got the contract with you?” 
Martin PAN - suddenly. He scarcely 
recognized his own voice. 

Thorne drew it out. “All ready to be 


| signed." 


"Tl have it ready for you at two." 

“You won't need to send it to your legal 
department. It’s our standard form." 

“Of course it is. But I'd like to get at 
it from our point of view. Come in at 
two. 
The deed was done. Of course Martin 
could have backed out any time before 
two, when Thorne appeared. He could 
have gone to the manager, or even to the 


president. But he knew that neither one 
of them would tolerate heads of depart- 
ments who couldn't act on their own 
judgment. And since he, Martin, was 
arrogating to himself the place of the head 
of the purchasing department, he would 
have to put himself in the class and abide 
by the rules. It was up to him. There 
was no time to consult Merridew, and, 
anyway, Merridew had already turned 
this offer down, cold. It would only cost 
the company money for telegraph tolls— 
one way for his inquiry and another, 
Martin thought, trying to chuckle, for a 
blistering message of reprobation for him- 
self. On the other hand the deal was one 
that good business policy would approve. 

Martin went carefull over all the 

ound. The daring of the enterprise 
ascinated him, but at the same time it 
spoiled his appetite for lunch and made 
him half-nauseated with nervousness and 
apprehension. His fingers were cold when 
he took up a pen to sign, that afternoon. 
But he didn't Tet Thorne know that. And 
at three o’clock, with his heart beating 
a little below normal after so many hours 
of beating considerably above normal, he 
telephoned to Martha. 

“Hello, honey,” he said. "I've just 
bought fifteen million cartons from Pink- 
ham Company." 

“That’s the boy,” Martha replied, with- 
out apparent surprise. “How much?" 

“Two-forty.” 

“Thirty-six thousand dollars. Put it 
down on your office sheet, and let’s see 
how it comes out. Why didn’t you wait 
until you came home to tell me?” 

Suddenly it dawned on Martin. **Oh, 
listen, girl, —I've bought 'em. Signed the 
contract. Actually bought them for Con- 
solidated." 

4€ What? » 

“Yes, dear. That’s why I called you 
up. We're in for it now.” 

“T should say we are! And it's going 
to come out all right, too. Oh, Marty 
dear, good for you! Good for you! Come 
home early—I want to hug you! I didn't 
think you had the nerve! You're wonder- 
ful. d-by, b-boy. I’m—I’m b-blub- 
blubbering. B-but it's 'cause I'm ha- 
happy, M-Martin!” 


MARTIN wasn’t exactly. He tried to 
pretend to Martha that he was, but 
sometimes it was difficult. To himself he 
admitted that he dreaded facing the music 
that would be programmed when he con- 
fessed to Merridew. Every time he went 
over the figures and facts in the matter of 
carton pasteboard and its future in the 
market, he was more certain of his ground. 
But walking in to the office of his chief, 
and carelessly informing that pompous 
gentleman that he had bought fifteen 
million butter cartons at two dollars and 
forty cents a thousand, a purchase repre- 
senting an expenditure of thirty-six thou- 
sand dollars in cold money—his heart 
fluttered. If he could only keep his secret 
until cartons went up, and then tell! But 
he knew that he couldn’t do that. He 
would march in, and confess, and then— 
the fireworks! 

Meantime the purchasing department 
had not yet been visited by the new 
president. By one means and another 
they heard ail atone him, but he did not 
deign to poke around their shop until 
Merridew returned. The day when that 
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Edward N. Hurley, head of the Ship- 
ping Board, looked around for a man to 
put driving power behind America's gigan- 

tic shipbuilding program, Charles M. Schwab— 
“Charley” Schwab of the Bethlehem Steel Company 
—was the man chosen. He “delivered the goods." 


As head of the Emergency Fleet Corporation his 
influence was electric. Almost his first act was an 
overnight revolution for the somnolent Corporation 
—it suddenly found itself removed from its cramped 
quarters in Washington to a great building in Phila- 
delphia—and hustling as though it were on the 
last lap. 

Charles M. Schwab began his great career as a 
stake driver for the Carnegie Steel Company at 
Pittsburgh. His weekly wage then would buy you 
today a fair-sized breakfast, a moderate dinner, and 
send you to bed hungry at night in a cheap hotel. 


Yet, at thirty-nine, he was selected by J. P. Morgan ` 


to be the first president of the newly tormed United 
States Steel Corporation—and given $28,000,000 of 
the capital stock! Schwab is not a genius. Just a 
normal man with a normal brain who has thought 
beyond his job. He started from scratch—without 
“pull” or favor. And the fifteen men who now run 
the Bethlehem Steel plant for him today are just 
normal men with normal brains thinking and acting 
beyond their jobs. They, too, started from scratch. 
The present president of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany—whose income last year aggregated $1,000,- 
000—was a $75.00 a month crane man only a few 
years ago. The first vice-president began as a 
stenographer. 


Schwab and J. P. Morgan 


HARLES M. SCHWAB'S striking success is 

due to originality, plus initiative, plus person- 

ality, plus driving power. To sum up, doing 
things differently! 

For example: When the United States Steel Cor- 
poration took over the Carnegie Company, it ac- 
quired as one of its obligations—it really was an 
asset—a contract to pay Schwab a yearly minimum 
salary of $1,000,000. J. P. Morgan didn't know 
what to do about it. He hesitatingly broached the 
subject to Schwab. Schwab took the contract and 
tore it up. 

“I didn't care what salary they paid me I was 
not animated by money motives. I believed in what 
I was trying to do and I wanted to see it brought 
about." 

Schwab was looking beyond. He had conceived 
the idea of the United States Steel Corporation. He 
had "sold" that idea to the great capitalists of the 
nation. He wanted to work it out—to make the 
United States the greatest steel producing nation in 
the world. And he did! 

The demand for men with Schwab's qualities— 
initiative, driving power, original ing, and 
ready, forceful expression—was never greater than 
now. Nothing is so plentiful as opportunity. There 
are more jobs for forceful men than there are forceful 
men for jobs. As Mr. Schwab aptly remarks: “In 
the modern business world ‘pull’ is losing its power. 
Achievement is the only power. Captains of indus- 
try are not hunting money. America is heavy with 
it. They are seeking brains—specialized, active 
brains. Brains are needed to carry out the plans of 
those who furnish the capital.” 

America’s cry is not for super-men. Listen again 
to Mr. Schwab: “I have found that when ‘stars’ 
drop out, their departments seldom suffer. And 
their successors are merely men who have learned 
by self-discipline and application to get full produc- 
tion from an average, normal brain. The man who 
attracts attention is not the dazzler—but the man 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


who is thinking all the time, and expressing himself 


in little unusual ways.” 


Your Brain—How to Use It? 
VERY man and woman is endowed with 


mind. Your success is governed by your use 

of mind. The fellow who sits still and simply 
does what he is told will never be asked to do the 
big thing. 

Men make opportunity! Just remember that 
every external achievement is first an internal idea. 
Each successful act is primarily an invisible thought. 
Right thinking, then, in the broad sense, means 
right action—thus all success is founded on right 
mental activity! 


Schwab wasn't born successful. He had to learn 
to think through the hard knocks of experience. It 
took him years to develop the driving, eager mind 
that won for him his first lowly step in success. But 
just as everything moves faster nowadays, so does 
the development of brain power—for those who 
make the effort. It is quite possible today for any 
man in a few months to develop those mental quali- 
ties that early marked Schwab for success. 


That possibility is in Pelmanism—the modern 
short-cut to the training of the mind—the bringing 
to consciousness of all those mental forces now ]ying 
at the bottom of a dream sea of inaction—the devel- 
opment of that mental muscle that makes: you 
glory in the battle of life—that makes you want to 
win. 

It trains your mind to quick, constructive think- 
ing—right thinking. You can straighten and 
strengthen it just as easily as the body can be 
strengthened—and do it just as scientifically. 


Take the bank clerk for example: When he first 
starts he can add a column of figures with only 
average speed and accuracy. In time he can add 
four columns where previously he added one! In- 
creased mental efficiency—mental training! 


And this is the duty of Pelmanism! Its sole func- 
tion is to develop the mind to right thinking—to 
bring out and strengthen such immeasurable quali- 
ties as will-power, concentration, ambition, self-reli- 
ance, judgment and memory. Pelmanism can, and 
does, substitute “I will" for “I wish.” 


It is not a mere “memory system.” lt develops 
all the mental powers. There is no "magic" or 

"mystery" about it—just the common sense appli- 
cation of practical psychology. 


Increases Incomes 


ELMANISM makes no promise to turn you 

into a "Charley" Schwab, but it does guaran- 

tee a quick and. continuous development of the 
"Charley" Schwab success qualities. 


Al N. D YO U = By (sende Creel 


Pelmanism is able to promise advancement and 
increased incomes for the very simple reason that it 
gives workers the qualities that employers are hop- 
ing for and searching for. Salary is no longer the 
determining consideration: the main thing is in- 
telligent service. 

There are 400,000 Pelman students in the world 
today. It is a positive and irrefutable fact that the 
vast majority of them have, through developed 
m powers, increased their earning capacities 
from 20 to 200 per cent. And why not? Increased 
efficiency is worth more money. 

points the way to cultural values as 
well as to material success. It opens the windows of 
the mind to the voices of the world; it puts the 
stored wealth of memory at the service of the 
tongue; it burns away timidity by developing self- 
realization and self-expression. 

Pelmanis takes no account of class, creed, or 
circumstances. It has values for all. 

The beginner will find the secret of promotion in 
it. The veteran "job holder" will get from it new 
courage, self-confidence and a resourcefulness that 
will lift him above his fears and out of his ruts. 
Executive heads will discover that PELMANISM 
takes up "mental sla 

Professional men—lawyers, doctors, datus 
teachers, artists, authors—have come to the knowl- 
edge that Pelmanism will help them to surmount 
difficulties and achieve a greater degree of success 
in their vocations. 

Women in commercial pursuits have the same 
problems to overcome as men. Women in the home 
are operating a highly specialized, complex business 
requiring every ounce of judgment, energy, self-reli- 
ance and quick decision Sh possible to develop. Pel- 
manism meets these need 

PELMANISM has its benefits for the youth, with 
mind to be trained, but it has even larger benefits for 
men and women past forty, whose minds have a 
tendency to “slow up." No one is too old for PEL- 
MANISM who has the will to be alive, virile and 
vital. (Signed) George Creel. 


It Fits Your Time . 


ELMANISM does not ask you for fixed hours 

of attendance and set times for study. It fits 

into your time instead of demanding that your 
time fit into it. 

The Pelman course comes in twelve lessons— 
twelve "Little Gray Books." They are sent one at a 
time, and the student fills out work sheets that are 
gone over with pen and ink by a staff of trained 
instructors—all men and women of the highest 
experience and qualifications. 

A special system keeps the examiners in close per- 
sonal touch with the students right through the 
course, and insures that individual attention which 
is so essential to the success of a study of this 
character. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


OU will find the answer in a booklet issued by the 

Pelman Institute of ica and sent free on request. 

It is called “Mind and Memory,” and it describes 
Pelmanism to the last 

It might truly be described ar yon first lesson in Pel- 
manism; for a thorough reading of it will start your mind 
Pelmanizing, just as it has the minds of many others. It 
balances big benefits against a low cost. 

You want Pelmanism. Take your first lesson in Pelman- 
ism now! Don't "put off!” Write your name and address in 
my coupon ‘below at once and send it to the Pelman Institute 

of America, Suite 371, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


| PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 
Suite 371, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
|o G Please send at once "ry without obligation to me, a copy 
your 


Mind and Memory '—and such other 

| literature as will tell me how I can become a Pelmanist. 
LL OR a A ne OT Te te ee ra rr EE A 
AP:ddriss eri recu eee ad 


| Ali correspondence strictly confidential Am.-Apr. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
€reezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 


Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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For 82 years DREER'S 
GARDEN BOOK has been 
a dependable guide 
to the successful 
growing of every worth- 
whileVEGETABLE and FLOWER. 
It is full of cultural directions by 
experts which, if followed, will make 
your garden a sure success. 224 big 
pages, 6 color plates and hundreds of 
photographic reproductions of Dreer's 
Specialties in VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS. 


You need this book; a copy will be mailed 
free if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


occurred, Martin realized that it was 
oing to be a tough day for him. In the 
ix place, Merridew had been unable to 
get a lower berth from Portland down 
and he had slept badly. In the second 
place, the Aee GE a agent had bought 
half a carload of truck tires some four 
months before, under the blandishments 
of a hard-boiled salesman who had made 
Merridew think that he really ought to be 
working for the Government instead of for 
a dinky half-million-dollar butter con- 
cern, and now news of those tires was 
beginning to roll in. 

'o be charitable, the tires were just 
now blowing up, and blowing out, and 
falling to pieces, and exposing their little 
insides to the truck drivers and trans- 
portation chiefs and the local managers 
of Consolidated plants, and bitter words 
about them and the man who bought 
them were being said, loudly and without 
care for feelings. Merridew had heard 
this—he heard it before he had been in 
his private office fifteen minutes. Also, 
the president was to visit him that morn- 
ing. And he was not, therefore, in the best 
of tempers. 


MORE than this, as far as Martin was 
concerned, the paper market, instead 
of going up, had fluttered and flagged and 
then gone down. Not much, but a point 
or two—enough to cause the cold perspira- 
tion to start on the young chief clerk’s 
brow. It was bad enough to have to 
confess in any case, worse to have to 
confess to a superior who was only waiting 
for someone to light on, heavily, worst by 
all odds in view of a failing paper market 
and the possibility that cartons at two 
dollars and forty cents a thousand might 
not be such a great bargain after all, 
especially to the tune of fifteen million in 
an order! But Martin resisted the tempta- 
tion to keep his secret until a more pro- 
pitious time. He was too forthright to 
consider that alternative. He simply 
straightened his tie, took a long breath, 
faced his chief, and told. 

Merridew sat back, with his mouth 
opening more and more widely, and with 


his eyes popping more and more dan- . 


gerously, and with the cords of his neck 
getting more and more swollen. If he 
could have roared before Martin finished 
he would have done so. Evidently he 
could not. He was too nearly paralyzed 
with rage. At last, after a full minute of 
gulping and straining, he lifted his voice 
to fire his opening gun. 

And as he did so there walked into the 
room President Edward Maxey, of West- 
ern Consolidated Creameries Company. 

“You’re Mr. Merridew, I suppose," he 
said pleasantly, crossing the room and 
standing by the desk. "My name is 
Maxey." 

Merridew rose quickly. *If you'll ex- 
cuse me just a moment, sir," he said, 
flushing. "Until I have finished the busi- 
ness of this man here." He had been 
looking at Martin most of the time, now 
he addressed him. "You're fired, Mr. 
Quest. You’re through. T'll cancel that 
Pinkham contract if Í have to stand suit 
for it. And you may consider yourself 
lucky that— 

* Just a minute, Mr. Merridew," the 
president interrupted. “Is this your chief 
clerk you are discharging?” 

"He was, sir. Until he contracted the 


swelled head, sir, and thought he was pur- 
chasing agent. Do you know what he 
did, while I was absent. You'll hardly 
believe it. I can hardly believe it myself!" 

“What did he do?" the president in- 
quired. There was a little smile lurking 
around his lips. 

“He bought—contracted to buy, in the 
name of the company—fifteen million 
butter cartons. ifteen million, Mr. 
Maxey—thirty-six thousand dollars!” 

Mr. Maxey nodded. “I see. Exceeded 
his authority somewhat, did he?" 

“Exceeded? He tore it up and threw it 
out the window, Mr. Maxey! He must 
have been drunk!” 

“Perhaps he had some justification, Mr. 
Merridew. Let’s find out. Your name, 
young man, is—" 

* Martin Quest. I'm Mr. Merridew's 
chief clerk.” 

“Were!” Merridew broke in. “Were! 
You’re not now!” 

“All right," said Maxey. “You were 
his chief clerk. We'll consider you a dis- 
charged employee,’ Mr. Quest; Consoli- 
dated makes it a rule to back department 
heads in those matters. But if you don't 
mind, I'd like to hear your reasons for 
going so heavy on butter cartons." 

Martin was desperate. He had noth- 
ing to lose now. He stood with his 
feet somewhat apart, to brace himself, 
and he took a long breath. Then he 
began to talk paper markets. Before he 
had spoken half a dozen sentences, the 
president's pencil was out and he was 
making one-line notations on the back of 
an envelope. He interrupted once or 
twice, and Martin came back at him with 
answers that were like machine-gun fire. 
He was going to justify himself—and 
justify Martha. And when he had finished 
he felt that he had done so. 

President Maxey leaned back then, 
looking at the flushed and earnest young 
man before him. 

“You seem to have studied the paper 
market, Quest?” he remarked. 

“Yes, sir. I try to keep up with all the 
markets Consolidated trades in.” 

“Where did you get your data?” 

“ Anywhere Ud find it. Dun, and 
Bradstreet's, and Babson's, and the cur- 
rent price sheets of the coast, and news- 
papers, and the trade journals. And we 
got a good deal from books—economics, 
and so on." 

"Who do you mean by we—you and 
your wife?" ý 

“Yes, sir," Martin answered, flushing 
a little. 


"THE president drew a folded paper 
from his pocket and turned to Merri- 
dew who was fuming and having difficulty 
in suppressing an outburst. “Mr. Merri- 
dew,” he said, very quietly, “the auditor 
had just turned over to me a very inter- 
esting document that someone found in a 
file here in your office. It appears to Je a 
record of all the larger purchases you have 
made for the company in the last eighteen 
months, with prices at the time of pur- 
chase and six months afterward. Accord- 
ing to the figures in that list you have 
saved the company close to a quarter of 
a million dollars in that time.” 
Merridew nodded, although he ap- 
unas somewhat mystified. “Of course 
have no way of knowing what the docu- 
ment is that you speak of, Mr. Maxey. 


Acid-Mouth 
A The Gimlet that Bores 
-/ ^ into Healthy Teeth 


Unseen, unfelt, untasted, *Acid-Mouth" bores tiny 
holes into healthy teeth. "The holes it bores are far too 
small for the eye to see and the distance bored in each 
day is smaller than the mind can conceive. But “Acid- 
Mouth" bores so many of these tiny holes and bores 
E) them so close to each other that finally they join and 
Ls one big hole results. 


Hr You get the first stab of pain when this larger hole 
has gone beyond the hard, protective enamel of the 
tooth and entered its soft, sensitive interior. The twinge 
of pain is a warning that “Acid-Mouth” has accom- 
plished its destructive work. Its too late for tooth 
4 cleansers then—see a dentist. The time to check 
| *Acid-Mouth" is before it destroys your teeth. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TOOTH PASTE 


Counteracts “Acid-Mouth” 


Pebeco Tooth Paste counteracts "Acid- 
Mouth" by stimulating the salivary glands 
into action, thus increasing the amount of 
normal saliva in the mouth. Saliva is alka- 
line and neutralizes the acids of the mouth. 

At the same time that Pebeco counteracts 
“Acid-Mouth,” it cleans and polishes, with- 
out scratching, the enamelof the teeth. The 
cooling sensation it leaves will cause a feel- 
ing of confidence that you at last have found 
a tooth paste which assures pleasing, sani- 
tary mouth conditions. 


Toward off decay, use Pebeco twice a day 


and have your teeth examined twice a year 
by your dentist. 

Send for free Litmus Test Pa 

and a Ten-day Trial Tube of Pebeco 

Try out the litmus paper test yourself. 
If there's evidence of *Acid-Mouth," use 
Pebeco and then repeat the test. Be con- 
vinced of our claim that Pebeco counter- 
acts this tooth-destroying condition. 

And if you haven't '*Acid-Moüuth," decide 
for yourself whether Pebeco isn't a pretty 
good tooth paste for just its cleaning prop- 
erties. Send your name and address. 


Pebeco is sold Canadian Agents 


by druggists 
everywhere 


120 William Street 


these free 
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today 
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| ATHENA 


| UNDERWEAR 


| The foundation for a successful gown 


HE particular woman of today regards 


the perfect fitting of her underwear as of 
| equal importance to the fitting of her corsets. 
| She knows that she cannot have a well-fitting 
| 
|| 


dress unless she has well-fitting garments 
underneath it. So she shows her wisdom by 
choosing ATHENA Underwear. 


ATHENA Underwear is designed and tailored 

to fit the natural lines of the body—the ATHENA Ordinary 
: A à Underwear Underwear 

rounded lines as well as the straight lines. It 


cannot pull or sag or gape. It never wrinkles. Note the striking 
contrast between 
ATHENA and or- 


It is made in all sizes, weights and qualities at dinary. underwear, 
prices no higher than for ordinary underwear. as shown in the 
Ask the saleswoman at your local store to coe suerte 
show you ATHENA’S seven special features. Underwear. 
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A Good Position— 


on the Subscription Staff of this magazine is 
waiting for you! Right in your own neigh- 
borhood— among your own friends— where 
you're bound to make good! 
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But no doubt you are correct. Yes, sir, 
I should say that that paper was probably 
correct." : 

*Well, now, Merridew, the peculiar 
fact is that it is not correct—in a single 
instance." 

“Not correct? A-hem! Then what 
the—what the—” 

“The list is all right, but when the 
auditor came to checking it up he found 
that your office did not make any of the 
purchases enumerated at the time the 
entry of each transaction was made on 
the sheet. In other words, if you had 
bought according to this list you would 
have made us close to a quarter-million. 
But your records show that you bought 
before or after, in each case, and your 
total savings for the company approxi- 
mate only a few thousands. Perhaps 
you'll understand more clearly if you look 
at this—paper.” 

He laid it on the desk, and Merridew 
adjusted his glasses and peered at it. 
But Martin, the moment he saw it, started 
and changed color. Apparently no one 
noticed. The president was watching 
Merridew. 

“Can you tell me why that list was 
made up, and by whom, and how?” 


“Yes, sir.” Martin’s face was red. 

“Who made that list?” 

“I did. I and my wife." 

"Why? What does it represent?" 

“Just a game, Mr. Maxey. My wife— 
she used to be a stenographer here, you 
see, and she was interested in the business 
and wanted to help me get ahead— she 
suggested that we study the markets, 
and play that we were buying for Con- 
solidated Creameries. We put down our 
imaginary purchases, then we watched 
the market, and kept an account of how 
the market went after we made them and 
credited ourselves with the profits. It 
was just a—a game.” 


“THEN the long and short of it is, 
Mr. Quest, that if Consolidated had 
bought according to your game, we would 
have saved the amount your list shows ?”” 

“Yes, sir. I mean—that's the way it 
works out on paper. Of course, in prac- 
tice, it might—” 

“T understand. Now, how about those 
cartons you contracted for? Was that 
part of your game?” 

“Well, yes, in a way. Only the chance 
looked so good to us that, when Mr. 
Merridew was away, I jumped in and 
signed them up. I thought—I was sure—” 

“Of course. You aad us up with a con- 
tract that represents quite a considerable 
sum. You rather took things into your 
own hands, although I am free to say 
that you seem to have justified yourself — 
theoretically, at least. But you have been 
dischar by he head of 3 your depart- 
ment. ess there is nothing mor 
be said, is there?” x T 

“No, sir,” Martin gulped. He turned 
having a sort of suspicion that he would 
never be able to get out of the room 
without groping his way. But he did not 
go far, for he was stopped by F. G 

erridew, purchasing agent. H 

“Just a minute, young man! You've 
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nothing to say? Probably not! But if 
you'll excuse me, Mr. Maxey, I have 
something to say right now. I don't 
pretend to understand about this list 
here, but I do understand distinctly that 
reflections have been cast on me. This 
man has insinuated things about the way 
I run my office! 

“Tt seems to me," the president in- 
terrupted, mildly, “that perhaps there 
is something to be said for what that list 
shows. Don't you think so, Merridew?” 

“Why, it's a child's game, sir! And his 
insolence in connection with that carton 
contract— Of course I shall repudiate 
that immediately." 

“Oh, no, you won't." 


THE president spoke gently, but firmly. 
“No, you won't. That is a clean-cut, 
creditable piece of work for the company. 
I happen to know all about it—saw it 
when the legal department had it in hand 
last week. It will probably make us 
somewhere around forty thousand dollars, 
net; and I haven’t any compunctions 
about holding Pinkham to it. We've had 
experience with them in the East, and I 
figure that they owe us something, any- 
way. You won t repudiate that contract, 
Mr. Merridew." 

Merridew gasped. “ But, my dear Mr. 
Maxey, you can't be in earnest! Why, the 
paper market is—” 

"It is falling," Maxey interrupted. 
“ But it won't fall any further, and then 
it will climb again. And the Pinkham 
people know it now. In fact, they sent a 
lawyer in yesterday to see us." 

“Ah!” cried Merridew; "then the con- 
tract is worthless!" 

“The contract is absolutely iron-clad 
and is going to stand—and we sent word 
to that effect to Pinkham." 

With great solemnity F. G. Merridew 
rose. He folded his arms impressivel ; 

“Very good, Mr. Maxey,” he tunibled. 
"Very good. You have taken matters 
in this department out of my hands. You 
are permitting an underling to contract 
deliveries and buy goods without my 
knowledge or approval. I stand on my 
dignity, sir. I resign. I resign now." 

And to prove it [e started toward the 
door. 

Perhaps he expected to be called back, 
but-if he did he was disappointed. Presi- 
dent Maxey stood where ^ was, quietly 
watching the purchasing agent. Merridew 
paused a moment at the door, as though 
awaiting a summons. But he got none. 
He walked out, slamming the door after 
him. 

'Then the president looked at Martin 
Quest. Martin colored. 

“Excuse me,” he said; “I should have 
gone before. I'll go now. I'm sorry—" 

*Sit down!" Pirudest Maxey said, 
abruptly. 

“Yes, sir.” Martin looked around for 
a chair, saw that the only one available 
was the one which Merridew had just va- 
cated behind the desk, and took it, won- 
dering. 

“Now, sit there, Quest,” President 
Maxey said, clearing his throat sharply. 
“Sit there—and make good! And let me 
meet your wife some time. I think that 
young lady must be worth knowing. Good 
uck to you.” 

And he followed F. G. Merridew out of 
the office—closing the door quietly. 


Why Irvin J. Green was chosen 
by the Oldest National Bank 


in America 


He kept his eye on the men 
ahead—found the reason for 
their success—then fitted himself 
accordingly. When opportunity 
came, it found him prepared 


N Davenport, Ia., 
there is a bank—the 
First National— 
which enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the 
first bank to open its 
doors under the 
National Banking 
Act of 1863. The 

depositson the first day were $80,506; 

today they are over $4,500,000. 


Not long ago this bank was look- 
ing for a new and specially trained 
cashier. Several candidates were 
considered—among them Mr. Irvin 
J. Green. He was selected. 


Salary Increase 125% 


A year ago Mr. Green was assist- 
ant cashier of another bank. He 
wanted to progress and he knew that 
to do so he must have additional 
training. He noticed that other 
men making the greatest progress 
were law-trained. 


So he enrolled for the Modern American 
Law Course and Service of the Blackstone 
Institute. Not long afterwards came his 
appointment by the First National Bank of 
Davenport. His salary today is 125% 

reater than when he enrolled for the Course. 
n commenting on this he says: 


“Te was largely due to my knowledge 
gained from the Blackstone Institute 
Course that I was elected. I feel a 
knowledge of the law is needed by all 
business men. In my own case, it has 
enabled me to assume the responsi- 
bilities of my present position.” 


Law—The Guide to 
Business Success 


Mr. Green presents a typical example of 
the progress which subscribers to the Modern 
American Law Course and Service constantly 
report. This is true regardless of the line of 
work in which the individual is engaged. 
The legally trained man is invariably the 
first to rise to the top. 

You can accomplish just as much as Mr. 
Green did if you will start your legal training 
at once. Through this Course you can learn 


law at home, quickly and at low cost, as 
40,000 others are doing. Written in every- 
` day language, the Course is understandable, 
human and interesting. Easy terms of pay- 
ment are allowed. 


Learn Law—The New Way 


Fighty of the leading legal authorities in 
America have co-operated to produce the 
Course, among them ex-President Taft, 
Chief Justice John B. Winslow of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, George E. Sutherland, 
forraer president American Bar Association, 
and J. Herbert Quick of the Federal Farm 


Loan Bureeu. 


The Course is endorsed by leading law and 
commerce schools, practicing attorneys, and 
supreme court justices. It opens a real oppor- 
tunity, too, to those who wish to enter the 
political field or the practice of law. Those 
subscribers who wish to take the bar exam- 
ination will be coached without additional 
charge until successful. ; 


FREE BOOK 
“The Law-Trained Man” 


For other ambitious men who are inter- 
ested in learning about this Course which has 
been so helpful to Mr. Green, the Institute 
has published an interesting 118-page book, 
“The Law-Trained Man." 


This is not an ordinary book, but one you 
will read and always remember. It points 
out very clearly the intimate way in which 
law ties up with business and shows conclu- 
sively why law has become the predominant 
factor in business training today. 


Mail the coupon now, with your name and 
address plainly writtenor typed. 
Your copy will be sent at once, 
free. Blackstone Institute, De- 
partment 24, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Send “The Law-Trained Man," 118-page book—F REE 
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ERN Flat for attractive windows 
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every city and 


I plan them with 
the Kirsch Book 
of Suggestions, 


My curtains are 

hung on Kirsch 

Flat Curtain Rods. 
Notice the curtains in the picture. No 
sag! Yet the window is extra wide. The 
flat shape gives SAGLESS strength to 
Kirsch Rods. Makes smooth, neat 
hems. Holds headings erect without 
artificial stiffening. 


Kirsch Flat Rods are sold in exten- 
sion style to fit any window, or cut 
to exact length. Both styles come 
in single, double and triple rods. Fin- 
ished in beautiful velvet brass or white. Guar- 
anteed never to rust or tarnish. Any drapery ef- 
fect is easy to attain with Kirsch FlatCurtainRods. 


Kirsch Rod and Drapery Suggestion Book— | 
New Edition—Just Out! Gladly Sent FREE 


Write for it! Thousands of women plan their curtains with the 
Kirsch illustrated book. Up-to-date ideas for every room. Tells just 
what rods to use. Suggests correct materials and harmonious color 
combinations, The book is free—gladly sent you without obligation. 
Be sure to mention your dealer's name. 

KIRSCH MANUFACTURING CO. :210 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
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Luden's forThroat 


Forget dust or damp air: 
soothe the nose and throat. 


Look for Luden yellow package 
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& UNIQUE NATURALNESS- 
ASHES dr ROSES" 


EXQUISITELY FRAGRANT 


. These Dogs 
Can Teach Us All 
Something 


(Continued from page 46) 


You can depend on most of the 
seasoned fellows to bring you the ~ 
birds you have shot—bring them care- 
fully, without breaking the skin. But this 
is a hard lesson to impress. I remember 
once stopping for an hour to impress it 
on a young dog. He had just brought me 
a mutilated bird, and I knew he had done 
some of the mutilation himself. He was 
new in the field. He didn't seem to know 
any better, but to be rather proud of the 
performance. Therefore I had a ticklish 
job before me; I must let him know I ap- 
proved of the act as a whole, but did not 
Ei e of some of the details. 

took the damaged bird, then drew an 
undamaged one out of my pocket and 
showed it to him as a specimen of the 
right way to present a bird to the master. 
He didn t seem to catch on, but seemed 
to want to do so. I therefore threw the 
bird twenty yards up the road, and told 
him to fetch. When he started to pick it 
up roughly I shouted * Hold!" which 
stopped him in his tracks. Then I ordered 
him to “Fetch” again, and once more, 
when I saw his teeth close down, ordered 
him, this time, to “Hold!” Over and over 
I went through this, until at last he 
brought me the bird gingerly enough. I 
took it and praised him, and he jumped up 
on me, just for a moment, looking eagerly 
into my face, as a dog looks when he 
wants to know if you approve. 

“That’s all right, old man,” I told him. 
* You're on!” 
aa went on his way rejoicing; and so 

i 


LSO, you can depend on the dog who 
has mastered his field lessons to 
“backstand;” that is, if another dog has 
found birds he must point that dog, 
remaining behind him, not advancing on 
him. This is sometimes a hard require- 
ment for a jealous dog. You are not in 
sight, we'll say, when the birds are found, 
and by pushing a little ahead of the dog 
to whom the credit really belongs, the 
jealous fellow can create the impression 
on you when you get there that it was he 
who found the buds while the real finder 
is simply backstanding Aim. 

I have known dogs so jealous that you 
could never quite count on them here. 
Bryan, I am sorry to say, was one. If he 
thought you were out of sight, he would 
To ahead of the other dog or dogs. And 

have known him, even after he was a 
seasoned hunter, to rush into another 
dog's birds rather than allow that dog to 
get credit for having found thém. It was 
a flagrant weakness in an otherwise great 
dog. He wanted to be the whole s ow; 
and he was happiest, and hunted best 
when taken out by himself. : 
_ Bryan was an exception, though; and 
in justice to him I must say that he hadn't 
had the best of early training. A great 
majority of bird dogs backstand scrupu- 
lously, and do not show this jealousy; 
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they seem to be glad if birds are found, no 
matter by whom. 

Where dogs are hunted a great deal, as 
ours were, and by the same master, 
change comes over their whole attitude 
toward hunting, when they reach ma- 
turity; that is, when they are three or four 
years old. They seem now to hunt more 
in order that you may fill your game bag 
than because of the mere pleasure they 
get out of it themselves. 

They are always looking out for you, 
trying to get you as many shots as possi- 
ble, and when they reach this state of 
mind most of your troubles are over. 
Your commands and whistle-blowing 
cease, and the hunt, except when birds 
rise with a whir and guns bark, becomes, 
as it should be, a silent and efficient per- 
formance. I have hunted day after day 
with old Buck, hunted all the day long, 
and hardly spoken to him, except for a 
word of friendship now and then, giving 
him never an order, not even waving him 
into this field or that, but turning his part 
of the hunt over entirely to him. 

Sometimes, when you are hunting with 
other men, your own dog's eagerness to 
see you s very amusing. Old Flora, 
a retriever so expert that we gave her 
nearly all that work to do, brought 
Father every bird killed, utterly rd- 
less of who had shot it. She wouldn't 
even let me have my own birds, those 
that I had shot without Father's havin; 
raised his gun. for other hunters, 
think they would have had a fight on 
hand if th^y had tried to take their birds 
from her. Father would stick them all in 
his hunting coat, and then when she was 
out of sight distribute them. 

] remember once we were hunting in a 
creek bottom, when from somewhere in 
the woods to the right a shot rang out. 
Flora made for that shot, and presently 
came running back to Father with a 
aquired in her mouth. Immediately, out 
of the woods, appeared a man we had 
mever seen before, and he was pretty 
angry. He had shot the squirrel, he told 
us, had gone to pick it up, when suddenl 
this dog rushed in, seized the squirrel, 
turned around, and made for the bottom. 
Of course he laughed when Father handed 
him the squirrel and explained that that 
was only old Flo's way of doing. 


EVEN after he has become reliable, and 
+a thorough master of technic, an in- 
telligent dog, with every year that passes, 
gains in efficiency zd wisdom. He 
acquires what hunters call “bird sense,” 
that is, the knowledge of where to find 
birds in the morning, at feeding time, at 
resting time in the middle of the day, at 
dusk; knowledge of where they are most 
apt to be in damp or rainy weather, on 
days that are cold and blustery, or on 
warm and sunshiny days. If a wise old 
dog could write a book on the habits of 
game birds what an authoritative treatise 
we should have! I have hunted with d 

so canny in these particulars that I would 
not presume to suggest to them that they 
should cover a field they had already 


P up. 

Neither, if they seemed interested in 
that field, would I suggest that they 
hurry on to another, where in my judg- 
ment birds were more apt to be. I have 
‘sa. on my horse too many times and 
watched an old fellow “quarter” one of 
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these fields in which he—not I—had 
decided birds might be. 

First, he skirts an edge on the windward 
side, his nose, in which the breeze is 
blowing, turned always toward the field. 
Then he cuts half way across the field, 
nose still up and to the wind. He stops 
for a moment, moving his nose this way 
and that; he has got a whiff of birds, faint 
so far and the position of them un- 
located. Now, more slowly than he has 
been traveling heretofore, he makes a 
circle, and presently he stops again. —Then 
he seems to draw an imaginary line 
through those two points where he caught 
the scent of birds and, more and more 
cautiously, still tacking back and forth 
like a ship sailing against the wind, he 
draws near the spot to which that imagi- 
nary line is leading. At last he stops 
steadfast in his tracks. He has found 
birds. 

Of course that old fellow out there 
in the field had learned a lot from ex- 
perience. 


But dogs, like people, profit from ex- 
perience in varying degrees. And 
em dogs, like some people, never profit 
at all. 

One afternoon about three-thirty—the 
time of day when birds would be feeding 
—Mr. Wright, my hunting companion, 
and I drew up our horses on a hill and 
looked over an unfamiliar country through 
which we were hunting with two dogs, 
Buck and Spot. All about us were broom- 
straw fields that glistened in the sun, 
um like ripened wheat. Through this 

roomstraw, hard and conscientiously, 
Spot was hunting. Buck had passed by 
these fields with hardly a whiff at them. 

Three quarters of a mile below us was 
a bottom where ragweed grew. The seed 
of this weed birds are fond of; it was 
“feeding time of day” for them; and a 
patch of ragweed can be distinguished 
from broomstraw, even at a distance, by 
its dark grayish color. 

"There's where the birds will be,” said 
Mr. Wright, pointing toward that distant 
bottom. “Look out for old Buck.” 

Then he chuckled; for no sooner had he 
made the remark than Buck’s head came 
into sight down there, bobbing up and 
down above the ragweed. Suddenly, 
while we watched, he slackened pace, then 
he grew still. Buck had found birds. 

A hundred times, during the two 
seasons when he and I hunted with the 
two dogs, just that kind of thing hap- 
pened. I ought to say that Mr. Wright 
was a farmer and sportsman, a veteran 
hunter, and that js had almost as 
much bird sense as a wise old dog. It 
1s a cold morning, we'll say, and he and I 
are riding through a frosty bottom. ‘The 
country is semi-mountainous, and up 
yonder above us a field lies tilted to the 


sun. 
"^ That's where they'll be this morning," 

ue Mr. Wright. “Look out for old 
ey 


Then follows the chuckle, for, once 
more, Buck’s head is bobbing up and down 
above the straw or weeds, while Spot 
who has never learned the Jessons Buck 
has learned, ıs hunting hard and con- 
scientiously through the frosty bottoms. 

More than four fifths of the birds were 
found by Buck dunng the two seasons 
Spot found less than one fifth. And yer 
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the two were about the same age, had had 
the same experience, and, so far as hard 
work, conscientiousness and fidelity go, I 
could write as strong recommendation of 
the one as of the other. But Spot was like 
&ome people who are energetic, enthu- 
siastic, and willing, but who never grasp 
the essentia] point or do the essential 
thing. 

And there's another type of dog, who 
has bird sense enough, but who is always 
looking back, afraid he has left something 
behind him. Old Flora was one of these 
dogs, "putterers" we called them. After 
she had hunted a field, she would hesitate, 
go back to it, and run over it again to 
make sure. She was like certain business 
men who, having apparently disposed of 
a question, let that question keep bobbing 
up in their minds, go back to it, call the 
subordinates in, and rehash it all over 
again. 

Occasionally old Flora found a covey by 
going back to the field she had passed over. 

hen she would be very much delighted, 
and if she could have talked, would have 
said something like this: “Now you see, 
don't you? I tell you, you can't be too 
careful or too thorough." But on a day's 
hunt, a dog like Buck will find five coveys 
to her one; although occasionally, no 
doubt, he will leave a covey behind. 


"THERE are many things an old man 
can do, which he could not have 
afforded to do in his unsettled youth; and 
in the same way, as a dog grows older and 
wiser, it is safe to allow him more and 
more privileges. His habits are formed, 
his character fixed. For instance, you 
never allow a young dog to bother with 
rabbits. He must not point one, and 
above all he must not chase one. He will 
grow too fond of rabbit chasing if he is 
allowed to. 

But our old dogs were privileged to 
point rabbits, occasionally, that is, if 
there were no young and impressionable 
dogs around. We could always tell when 
the old fellow was pointing rabbits and 
not birds. I cannot describe it in any 
other way than to say that he looked 
“amused. ” 

Likewise, you never allow a young dog 
to tree coons or squirrels. Thats the 
hound's business, and the bird dog is 
made of finer clay. He's the expert; and 
you must not permit him to cross the 
social gulf that separates him from the 
common pa If he does “tree,” you 
reprimand him sternly and pass on, pay- 
ing no attention to his low-brow game. 

ut during the slack time of day, from 
about eleven till two, when you are eating 
and digesting your lunch, and birds are 
dusting themselves in wild plum thickets, 
you can very well afford to let the 
seasoned old fellow—again provided there 
are no young bird dogs around—tree a 
squirrel or even that most sordid of game, 
a possum. You can even shoot the game 
over him if you are so minded. It gives 
the old boy fun, and he'll never take 
advantage of it. 

Once a cousin with whom I was bird 
hunting planned for a change a big rabbit 
hunt, partly for sport, and partly to kill 
off some of the over-numerous rabbits. 
His negro tenants came, each one with 
four or five hounds, so that we started 
off with fifteen or twenty dogs. Then I 
noticed that old Prince, my cousin’s 
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English setter, was coming with us, too. 

“You are not going to let him go, are 
you?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” grinned my cousin. “Let 
him come. He’s the best rabbit dog in 
the bunch.” 

* Won't it ruin him?” I asked, for I was 
inexperienced myself then. 

"Who? Old Prince? No. 
stands.” 

And that’s just it. They understand, 
these. old boys. They know that bird 
hunting is the real business of life, and 
that rabbit hunting is only a sort of 

astime, to be indulged in on occasion, 
ut never to be taken seriously. 


He under- 


R bird hunting is a very serious 

x business with a thoroughbred bird dog; 
so serious that he will refuse to hunt if the 
sport is turned into play. I remember once, 
when I was a boy, going out with several 
other boys and taking with us an old 
Llewellyn setter, Thad. Thad started out 
in his sturdy lope, and soon found us a 
covey. We all shot on the rise—and we all 
missed. Then, seeing that we could not 
hit quail, we began to shoot at easier 
game, birds that sat still in trees—laugh- 
Vi ane shouting as boys will. 

had stayed with us a while, then we 
missed him. Unostentatiously he had 
withdrawn from this frivolous party and 
gone home! 

Not only that, but an old dog who 
knows he can make good himself demands 

. that the man who hunts with him shall 
also make good. An Englishman tells 
this story on himself, and I have no doubt 
that similar incidents have occurred 
again and again. He went out with a 
pointer he had borrowed from a friend, 
who was a crack shot. He himself was a 
very poor shot and missed again and 
agam, the pointer each time looking at 
him in bewilderment. 

Finally the dog set a pheasant, right 
out in an open field, and glanced back at 
the approachng man as much as to say, 
* Now, here's a perfectly good open shot. 
For pity's sake, see if you can do anything 
this time." The pheasant rose and flew 
off, an easy mark; the man missed twice, 
whereupon the pointer sat down on his 
haunches, raised his nose to high heaven, 
and howled long and dolorously. Then, 
with never another look at the amateur 
huntsman, he turned and trotted home. 

Bird hunting is hard work for the dog, 
making a tremendous demand on his 
energy, his patience, his powers of concen- 
tration. In the course of a season of it he 
grows lean and lank and very grave. 
And yet, if we all loved our work as the 
bird dog loves his, this would be a happy 
world. Everything connected with it is 
a delight to him. He knows as well as you 
do when you are making preparations for 
a hunt; he doesn't even need to see gun or 
hunting coat. The opening of a box of 
shells, the greasing of your boots, the 
word “hunt” uttered, not to him, but 
casually to another—and he is wild with 
excitement and joy. 

As for the gun itself, they all show 
tremendous joy at sight of it. I have 
seen Bryan, the handsomest dog I ever 
knew, prostrate himself before that 
weapon, as if it were an idol and he a 
heathen worshiper—crawling toward it 
along the floor, head raised as if in suppli- 
cation, while his eyes blazed, and his 
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70c for a pound box, 2 Ibs. $1.40, 51 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
2474 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send the Free Typewrit- 
ing Book. 


Nam 
Address 


But we have pr “4 a | 
s 
EXPERT TYPEWRITING asa | 
Back Guarantee to every I 
l 
I 


Delcara Chocolates aré the last word in chocolate excellence. Known 
for more than 25 years to the discriminating public. The same high 
quality as "before the war." Great variety- milk chocolate, nuts, fruits, 
variously flavored centers. Packed in most beautiful boxes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we would like to have you try 
one of our choice xes. lcara Butter Chocolates (as illus- 
trated) $1.50 per pound box prepaid. 


Rochester Candy Works, 409 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Per Box 
Post Paid 


is 
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Yor {va | S 
Room in the Home s: 


HE comfort-theme of the living room 
is gained by one color treatment. The 
formality of the dining room by another. While 
still another is required for a “‘spick and span" 

effect in the kitchen. 


All Liquid Velvet finished walls are beautiful, 
quiet in tone, clean looking and washable. They 
are subdued, velvety walls—and remain in the 
background. 


Liquid Velvet flat wall enamel is adaptable to 
every room in the home. Any effect can be had 
with its sixteen different colors. 


O'BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 
104 Washington Avenue South Bend, Indiana 
**Varnish Makers for Half a Century'* 


AA (ewe 


Household Expenses 
Easily Met 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis, a busy Kentucky housewife, solves 
her high cost of living problems by introducing Tne 
Awentcan Macazing, Woman’s Home Companion, CoL- 
uers and Farm AND Frese to her friends and neigh- 
bors. One month she earned over $300. 


Will $15 or $25 Extra Help You? 


There's no reason why you can’t have it. You can join 
our Subscription Staff and and like Mrs. Lewis “cash-in” on your spare time, with 
“America’s Favorites"—The Crowell Big Four—to help you. 
ner day ks Ard for you after you return this little coupon and get full particulars about 

- wow ws ws SON GN WS UN UR RD S UND C UD ND UD UND D "D I 5 A UU D "C "6 D UD "UP "UE OUR UD "UBD UD :D .:D UE "p: D ':BD EU: ':OD:U:U UU 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 45-A 

The Crowell Publishing Compan: 

416 West 13th St., New York City 

You bet, $15.00 or $25.00 extra would come in handy. Please let me know how I can get it. 


Name ———— 
Address... 


tongue hung out of his panting mouth. 


Once I went to my grandfather's for a 
week's hunt during the Christmas holi- 
days; and as I had no dog at the time I 
borrowed from a friend a small but 
bright Gordon setter named Jack. I 
don't think Jack had ever been away from 
home before, and the rather long trip, 
followed by the strange Ficinus at 
my grandfather's plantation, bewildered 

im. 

My grandfather was iron-clad about 
some things; among them baing the 

uestion of allowing a dog in the house. 

t of doors was the place for a dog, he 
said. But that night, being sorry for little 
Jack, I smuggled him up to my room 
which was directly over grandpa's, and 
let him lie down by the fire, intending him 
to sleep on the rug. When I went to sleep 
he was still lying there, wide awake, 
looking at the embers of the fire with 
melancholy . 

At eats Ang [wi awakened by his ex- 
cited barking and sat up in bed to find 
him running round and round the room, 
his eyes shining with joy. He raced to me, 
then to the closet, then back to me, and 
now I understood. My gun was in that 
closet along with my hunting togs, and 
the door of the closet had been only 
pu closed. Jack, waking at daylight, 

ad begun to scout around and had poked 
his nose into the closet. One glance told 
him why he had been brought on this 
strange journey, and his sorrow had been 
turned into joy. 

Round and round the room he ran, 
barking. I didn't try to quiet him; the 
secret was out now anyway, and there is 
not such an overplus of happiness in the 
world that one should wish to check even 
so humble a manifestation of it. 

It is this passionate love of hunting 
which makes the bird dog cling to the man 
with the gun. Because of it his master is 
not the man who owns him by law, not 
the man who raises and feeds him, but 
the man who hunts with him most and 
understands him best. 

Bad health drove me to the country 
once to hunt. Again we were temporarily 
without a dog and this time I borrowed a 
pointer named Jess from a rural mail 
carrier named Charlie Wilson. Jess had 
been sent Charlie by some well-known 
sportsmen, in return for certain courtesies, 
and was a magnificent fellow: big, power- 
fully muscled, and white with brown 
spots and ticks. Every day, and all day 
long, he and I hunted. 


T THE end of about two weeks 
Charlie came after him one night. 
To-morrow was his day off, and he wanted 
to hunt. I must say right here that 
Charlie was a first-class hunter and a 
better shot than I. I left Charlie sitting 
before the fire, went out, turned Jess loose 
and brought him back with me into the 
room. 

At sight of his master he tried to back 
out of the door, although, as I have said, 
Charlie was a hunter, a kind man in the 
bargain, and as I well knew Jess at home 
was a great pet with Mrs. Wilson and the 
children. But at last Jess had found his 
ideal—a man who hunted all day, every 
day, and never did anything else; a man 
who never wasted his time around stores 
and banks, law offices, or.mail wagons; 
a man who, according to his viewpoint, 


These Dogs Can Teach Us All Something, by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


fulfilled perfectly the function for which 
men are created. 

It was really embarrassing. I felt as if 
I had stolen a highly prized dog; for Jess 
went home only at he end of a leash, and 
bright and early the next morning he was 
back again, a gnawed leash dangling from 
his collar. 

Once, when I was a boy, Uncle Tom 
came to our house. And as we lived in 
town at the time and Father didn't have 
much leisure for hunting, my uncle bor- 
rowed our setter Roy and took him off on 
the train for a two-weeks camp and hunt. 
At the end of the time he brought Roy 
back safe and sound, and there was great 
rejoicing among the children. But all 
day, after my uncle left, Roy wandered 
around the house, as if looking for some- 
thing or somebody. He was glad to see 
us, of course; but he didn't seem to care 
in the old way for our play and our 
caresses, and acted as if his mind were far 
away. 


NEXT morning Roy was gone. Anxious 
inquiries about town failed to discover 
his whereabouts and we children went 
around almost as if there had been a death 
in the house. We were convinced that 
someone had stolen Roy, and begged 
Father to put the chief of police—who 
was also the entire police force—on the 
villain's track. But in the afternoon came 
a telegram from a railroad conductor who 
knew Father and also Father's dog. 

The telegram read: “Have your dog 
with me. Will bring him in to-morrow. 
Meet the train." 

We were all there to meet the train that 
brought the wanderer home. And then 
we found out what had happened. Roy 
had gone to the railroad station where 
Uncle Tom had put him on the train the 
first time. There he had waited until a 
passenger train going the same direction 
as the former train came through. He 
had boarded this train, and the conductor 
had found him going from one seat to 
another, whiffing the occupants. At last 
he had lain down, perfectly content. He 
had not found Uncle Tom, but this train 
he thought was taking him to those 
things which all bird dogs must ho 
sometimes to find—a camp in the woods, 
and happy hunting grounds, and a man 
who hunts all the time. 


“THEY’RE Just Like Us” is the title 
of an intensely interesting animal 
article next month. It tells how 
lions, elephants, chimpanzees and 
other wild animals show the same 
kind of emotions as the rest of us— 
hate, jealousy, lonesomeness and 
grief, for instance. Some animals 
even play jokes. 


BUD FISHER, creator of “Mutt and 
Jeff," the daily cartoons which have 
made him the highest paid newspaper 
contributor in the world, has written 
from his own experiences a fine arti- 
cle called ‘‘Seven Tips I Have Picked 
Up Along the Way." This will ap- 
pear next month, together with a 
Men about Fisher by Hugh S. Ful- 
erton. 
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This Wonderful Range 
With Two Ovens 


Bakes Bread, Cake, Pies, Biscuits-Broils Steak 

and Cooks Nine Different Vegetables and Cereals 
All At One Time. 

Although it is less than four feet Note the two gas ovens above—one 


long it can do every kind of cooking for baking, paneled, and one for 
for any ordinary family by .gas in broiling, with white enamel door. 

warm weather, or by coal or wood ‘The large oven below has the Indi- 
when the kitchen heating. cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


When in a h both coal ovens can be operated at the same tim i 
for baking bread ur roasting mea A the other foe patty baking It “Makes Gookins Basy” 


Gl Gold Medal 
- Write for handsome free booklet 175 that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. Mate ithe. Celgboeted Glenmoad Peel, Wood 


eee BANKING 
Reser HEEAT 


School 
88 McLene Building 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners for 
gas and four covers for coal. 


Money-Making Farms—17 States 
$10 to $100 acre. Stock, tools, crops, often included to 
settle quickly. Write for big illustrated catalogue. 

E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 
2026 B.T., Sun Bldg. New York 


Thousands of men UNTTARIANS 


NT Five bright, capable ladies to travel, 

WANTED demonstrate and sell dealers; $25 to $50 | in faith, without knowing it. If you find it difficult to believe in 
per week; railroad fare . Write at once. the whole creed of your church, send for free literature to Associate 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Dept. 40, Omaha, Neb. ' Dept. C. as Beacon St. Boston, Mass. . 


Have You Paid Your Income Tax? 

Lots of people thought they didn't earn enough until they figured 
the liberal commissions and bonuses they received as CROWELL 
STAFF MEMBERS. Then they visited the collector! 

THERE'S AN OPENING FOR YOU ON THE SUBSCRIPTION 
STAFF. For full particulars address— 

CHIEF OF SUBSCRIPTION STAFF, Desk 44A 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 416 West 13th Street 


a S \. 


LÀ 
= 


New York City 
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Is there a Hole 


Here is the richest large agricul- 
tural territory in the world— 
four million people, per capita 
wealth nearly twice that of the 
Nation’s average. 


Omaha 


"Where theres lasting Prosperity 
Omaha is the market city of this vast, 
rich empire. Main rail lines and high- 
ways lead to Omaha, trend of traffic 
is east-west. Favorable freight rates, 
adequate terminal facilities. 

You can cover this Omaha empire more economically and 
effectively from a factory branch or district office al Omaha. 
Because of its strategic location, Omaha, al- 
though only thirty-fourth in population, is the 
SIXTEEN) city in bank clearings; second 
in corn and live stock receipts. 

Let us give you more information about the 
wealth and buying capacity of the Omaha 
empire—and how to reach this territory. Ask 
for Sales Analysis 25. 

CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
maha 


LEARN PIANO TUNING 


MAKING TRIALS 
OF TRUE TONE 


By A 
TUNE-A- Í SX 


PHONE !! = 
We furnish our accurate teaching device with tools, 
Action Model, lessons, and analysis of business adver- 
tising which makes you a master of the tuner’s art. 
Diploma given graduates. 16 years’ experience in teaching 
the most independent and lucrative profession by cor- 
respondence. SIMPLER and BETTER than oral instruction, 
Write today for FREE illustrated booklet. 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
T89 Fine Art Inst. Battle Crook, Mich. 


MOORE'S 199" SYSTEM 
In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 160 pages of information of great 
value to every one interested in office, factory, store, 
bank or outdoor record keeping. 


Mlustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
short cuts In Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


This Book F when request is on your business 

TCE ictterbead. Write now for your copy. 
John C. Moore Corporation 

1102 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and 

Bound Record Keeping 


vices. 


In Your Sales Map? 


“city coul 


Egan Comes Down to Earth 


(Continued from page 64) 


quite on the side, on some little matter of 
his; and after I’d given it to him he 
wanted to know the fee. ‘Ten dollars,’ 
I said. He gave me a bill—it was in his 
office, and his secretary was there. I 
didn’t look at it, stuffed it in my pocket. 
Next time I had to buy cigarettes, I 
hauled it out. It was a thousand-dollar 
bill. I went back to Kent. ‘That’s O. K.,’ 
he said to me. ‘That’s O. K. Call it 
a retainer—you can do more for me, on 
the side, from time to time.’ I needed 
that money, Bronson. I’ve got a mother 
and sister. . . . Like a plain fool, I de- 
posited it. In the course of six months 
he paid me two thousand more. I was 
giving him some advice, of course; but it 
wasn't worth that! 

“Then Kent and Luke wanted the city 
to buy the Light and Power Company, 
and my personal opinion was that the 
date do it legally. Before I gave 
any official opinion, Kent sent [for me.” 
Macklin had to clear his throat before he 
could continue. “ Before that, I didn’t be- 
lieve there was any kick in a marked bill. 
Now, I do. Damn it, Bronson, everybody 
knows I never chatged more’n ten ollase 
for ten minutes' advice when I had a pri- 
vate practice, and a city attorney hasn't 
any right to take money on the outside, 
anyhow. He sort of had me. But I leave 
it to you what you'd do for a mother and 
sister, if you'd fec lucky enough to have 
any. : ` 


“QO THE city bought the Light and 

Power Company from Luke and Kent 
at twice its value, and they promised to 
make me mayor. 

“Then your father got sick and that 
note came up. Kent was ready to buy up 
the stock, and pick up some change from 
the Old Man when he had to buy his 
certificate back. Then Kent got the idea 
that he'd make more money if the Egan 
Company was out of it entirely. So he 
told me to advise all my old clients to 
chip in and buy that stock. I was in 
touch with Garrity already, and there 
were some others. . . . And he circulated 
a lot of wild rumors to keep the price 
down. I kicked like a steer, but he swore 
that one way or another he'd make up any 
losses that the buyers had to take. That 
was why he wanted the price low—to save 
himself money, and to make Egan's look 
cheap. The ‘Times’ printed a lot of 
mend that people read—and tliey 

urt. 
* [t happened that Henderson had been 
over here nosing around, and I'd met him; 
and I knew he was straight as a string, and 
no friend of Kent's. I tried to play fair. 
It wasn't safe to write or wire or telephone 
Henderson—and then in pops this fellow 
Feinberg. I boarded in his house when I 
was in law school in Cleveland, and he’s 
the only man in the world who’s sticking 
to me when I’m down. I knew his cousin 
did hack work for Henderson—it was his 
cousin who got me to board with him in 
the first place; we were in the same class 
in law school—so I sent word over that 
way. I wanted Henderson to bid for that 


stock, and buy it, and spike Kent’s game, 
and protect you fellows. Henderson would 
have been decent about it. He came over, 
but he wouldn’t touch it. Thought it was 
a skunk trick—and thought I was a skunk 
to suggest it. Of course I couldn’t tell 
him how I was fixed. . . . We pes Gar- 
rity in, and let him hang himself. 

"The company’ll liquidate so that 
Garrity and Mrs. McCain and the other 
people'll get their money back. I had to 
scare 'em all so they wouldn't tell they 
gave us their proxies. That might have 
started somebody guessing. Kent made 
me get him your old land. Kent engi- 
neered the whole work. The other 
directors are just as innocent as you are. 
All but Luke. They knew Kent was in- 
terested, so they let him run things. 
They think it had to happen. Then at 
Kent's house one night you spilled your 
yarn about meeting Henderson on the 
train, and Kent tumbled. Kent knows 
I'm no good to him now. He's through 
with me. I’ve got to get out. I need you 
to help me. I’ll show you why." 

He went out of the room a moment, and 
returned. There was someone with him. 
It was Mary Kent. 


SHE came slowly toward him, stopped 
half way. She was pale and nervous; 
it was obviously hard for her to speak. 

"We're going away, Bronson," she 
said, barely above a whisper. 

“ Egan, just when his first shock of 
amazement at her presence was wearing 
away, was shocked anew. 

** You're—what?" 

“Going away—with Eddie." 

He could only look at her, speechless. 
Macklin ventured an explanation. 

“Her father announced our engage- 
ment was broken—it wasn’t any of our 
doing. It was Mr. Kent’s. He made 
her.’ 

“So—you’re going just the same??? 

She nodded faintly. “Yes, Bronson.” 
She edged toward Macklin, and he put 
his arm defiantly around her. Egan re- 
garded them steadily. 

More you—left your home for good, 
ary? 

Again she nodded. “I had to. It was 
awful, Bronson. We're going away and 
be married. I’m staying her., until—’’ 

“Until we decide what to do,” said 
Macklin. “I’m hoping you can get us off 
res or to-morrow morning." 

“You could take a train—” 

“No.” Macklin shook his head. “That’s 
exactly what we can’t do. They'll be look- 
ing for Mary." 

ee they know where she is?” 

Oo. 

*t [—I just went,” said Mary helples 
“They don't know where I un. but chee 
know I’ve gone.” 

“They know it by now,” said Macklin 
“And Kent’ll have people at the station — 
and notify the trolley company to put the 
interurban conductors on guard. There— 
there was a quarrel before she left 
Bronson. And he’d stop me, whether 
she’s with me or not.” 
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Camels certainly give 
youeverything you ever 
wanted in a cigarette. 
They’re a revelation! 


— 


Your highest ideal of cigarette en- 
joyment begins the day you get 
acquainted with Camel Cigarettes. You 
smoke them with the utmost pleasure! 


Camels win you so sincerely on their 
quality merits. Their expert blend of 
choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos is so new, so smooth and so 
fascinating to your cigarette desires 
you’ll prefer it to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight! 


And, Camels are absolutely unique in 
so many other ways that appeal to the 
most fastidious smokers. They have a 


remarkable mildness, but that desirable —! 
"body" is all there! Again, Camels whee da ses. 
leave no unpleasant cigaretty after- LK. s EAE 
taste nor unpleasant cigaretty odor! (200 ENIM) ia à 

edcarton. Wo strong- 
Camels flavor is so refreshing and the rici ny baap 
fragrance so unusual and likable that Ai aa 
you are delighted that so much satis- R. J. REYNOLDS 
faction could be put into a cigarette. TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C, 
The real way to appreciate Camels best 
is to compare them puff-by-puff with 
any cigarette in the world at any 
price! 
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À ; “Oh!” He began to pace the small 
. room. “So you think Iought to help you 
Avoid Embarrassment— «eem uns 
Macklin. denied. the obligation. ‘“‘ Far 
from it. There are plenty of reasons wh 
Y : <a you shouldn't. That's admitted. Only. 
thought you're a big enough man—" His 
voice trailed into silence. 


ESAN continued to pace the floor. 
Presently Mary decided herself from 
Macklin, and came to meet him. e 
paused and gazed down at her, negatively 
conscious now that the last vestige of his 
old vital emotion for her had left him. He 


R > r ill fond of her, and 
It is always embarrassing to ask for a package of Toilet Paper. But you can eke ea wai pe e VE TOTEY 


NOW select just the type of paper you prefer—determine the Brand and— * Bronson!" she said. 


Buy it by NAME . "emt 


These A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS are the STANDARD Toilet | What you think about me, and what 


Papers. They vary in texture, weight and size of sheet. In order that | Father thinks—and everything." Tears 


: : filled her eyes. "I can't help it—and 
you may select just the type of paper you prefer we have furnished our everybody's so unfair to Eddie. We'd 


dealers with a supply of FREE FOLDERS describing each paper and | better just go away. Nobody wants us 

containing actual samples for you to choose from. around here. Won't you please help us? 
Doesn't our old friendship mean any- 

These folders are displayed in this little “Take One” counter stand | thing?" 

in the store. Look for it—take a folder—select the paper you prefer | As she put out her hand to touch his 

—call for it BY NAME, without embarrassment. Then always get | aTM, Egan turned to the windows. “Wait 


; : , : a minute," he said. 
the same fine, firm, high quality paper by calling for it by name. When he pivoted back, they were just 


If your dealer does not have the folders tell us his name and we will | as he had left them: Mary, pathetic, by 


s; A ail. the center table, Eddie at the mantel. 
send you one in a plain sealed envelope by return m * When could you be ready omoes 


; A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department 16, Albany, N. Y. morning?" he demanded. “Six o'clock ?" 
A. P. W. Satin TissuE AP" V UALI I Y On.iwon, Cross Cur chee erre bs i “ven? Ero 
Pure Waite PAPER DUCTS Fort ORANGE “Be at the field by six o'clock," said 


Egan. “You can have the ‘Honeymoon 
Express’ from here to Boyd Junction, 
Illinois. That’s six hundred miles. With 


ERARA HOW TO MAKE, A, LAWN | thee sere for gaa youll get there by 
Catalog “B” illustrates—describes— prie d ‘Also a “hoes deos ddl F REE Yoa I the pest con do for you: 

SARGENT CO. 24 Lexington Ave. flowers, shrubs and ornamental plants. Will help beautify ou won t aye room tor more t an three 
New York - home. Write tod suit cases. I’d bring something to eat, 


our rite ay. 
= D CO., . 95, i : 3 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept. 95, Des Moines, Iowa too. . Your pilot won't ask any questions, 


and you don't have to pay any attention 
to him. I don't know when you can catch 
a train from the Junction to Saint Louis, 
but you can find out and the pilot’ll 


Uhat 15 a arrange so that you don’t have to wait 


too long there. His name’ll be Utley. 


(rumb Sweeper: U-t-l-e-y. Will that do? It isn't much of 


a risk. It's all J can think of." 


Deliciousness in Vegetables 


P You who have mar- 

&i veled at the rare sweet- 
- | ness of new peas and 
c m corn, or the cool, al- 
i luring taste of melons, 


A ` =i "Bronson" said Macklin, hushed 
test d t littl us . 

must appreciate that someone ] hacks Over mda for CDI the tabio, “That’s exactly what I'd hoped.” 
knew how. The secret is yours +, ee a ova ths Mtis Hasne bl- Egan reached for his hat. “I won’t see 
if you have our new catalog tifully designed, and substantially made, the you again, then. Everything will be ready 

iimo! rum - 
Stokes Seeds—1920 Built ix six models -Mickel, Copper and gi for you. Just go out to the field and say 
es: TOLA PAEAN ver plate -$3.50 and up. If your dealer can't vou're the passengers that I arranged for.” 
1 n 74 su; ju, seni s your order. = «c 
log. frankly telling of both the good our ree illustrated folder, describing the serious models setters pe hand to Mary. Goodby, 
and inferior qualities of vegetables WILMORT MANUFACTURING CO. ans good luck.” 
anid owe so many other things 428 South Green Street Chicago, Ill. She looked in uiringly back at Macklin. 
Go ahead," he said. 


of interest to the country dweller. e 
So that it came to pass exactly as Egan 


had foretold, six months ago. He hadn't 
laid a finger on Mary Kent until she took 
the initiative herself. But he hadn't 
imagined, then, that he should be quite 
xi assive men at wears him. 
ope you'll... l-love Martha <4 
she selene “ And—and rain rad 
pp Susp dear, a in a while. . . ." 
ope you’re as ha as 
to be,” ad Ep nd. didi 
On Tueoday afternoon Egan had a 
wire from them at Boyd Junction, and 
he was doubly relieved—once because 


Ask for your copy promptly—the 
edition is limited. 
STOKES SEED FARMS CO., Growers 


Windermoor Farm 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Egan Comes Down to Earth, by HoLwortuy HALL 


they were safe, once. because they were 
gone. But his relief was instantaneously 
removed from him when, shortly before 
the closing hour, Stanley Adams came in 


quietl 

"We re out of luck, Bronson," he said. 
“I came over to tell you that the Cleve- 
and express was wrec ed at three-thirty." 

Egan's brain leaped at the conclusion. 
“Garrity?” 

“Killed,” said Adams. 
our star witness.” 

His expression was so extraordinary 
that Egan held back some of his dismay. 
There was an unbelieving sort of ecstasy 
behind Adams's seriousness—a dazed 
recognition of something almost too good 
to be true. 

“Uncle Stanley! What’s the—say it, 
man, say it!” 

“There was a theatrical troupe on the 
same train, Bronson." He came close to 
Egan, and gripped him by the shoulder. 
“Irs a funny thing, boy . . . it's funny as 
hell. ... You know, I rj Eae wish I could 


p 


go to her funeral—but I just can't 
XXIII 


"THERE was a solemn week during 
which Egan immured himself within 
the solitude of his own reflections. Every 
instinct impelled him to hurry to Dayton, 
but he outfought them. He thought it 
was hardly decent of him. It would be 
too precipitous—too patent. So that he 
struggled to give value for value to the 
company which employed him, while, as 
a matter of fact, he was worth, during 
that week, hardly the rental of the space 
he occupied. It was, however, a tribute to 
his altered self that he realized it. 

Adams, who was going around with the 
face of a reprieved convict, wouldn't 
permit him to lose sight of his other op- 
portunity. 

“The judge says that without Garrity 
and Macklin we can't even get Kent 
indicted," he protested. ''Garrity's gone 
for good; but we could extradite Eddie 
like rolling off a log. Conspiracy? .When 
he was city counsel? What do we care 
what happens to Eddie?" 

“T care a good deal,” said Egan soberly. 

Adams looked wise. “Still, you know 
when you help conceal a conspira 

* Tm the only one that’s hurt, sae 
Stanley. The other people are going to 
get their money back." 

* And let Kent go?" 

*He won't be happy about it,” 
Egan grimly. “Hell know J know." 

widead eed, toward the end of the week, 
Mr. pg knew all about it. The Honor- 
able George Perkins waited. dignifiedly 
upon him, and Mr. Kent, striving to re- 
tain his attitude of command, found him- 
self dominated by a man who ‘had nothing 
Tia the consciousness of justice back of 

im. 

“T think," said the Honorable George, 

“you know what I've come for. It's about 
the example that your young friend 
Macklin has set you." 

"Example?" Kent scowled. * That's 
a matter we won 't talk about, Mr. 
Perkins." It was common, and more or 
less sympathetic, gossip that the flight of 
his daughter had very nearly broken the 
colonel's heart. But Perkins, pityin ne 
man in his capacity of parent, had little 
compassion for him as a man. 


“There goes 
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“I’m afraid we'll have to," said the 


: Honorable George, almost apologetically. 


You see, I’m representing quite a lot of 
different peopie. I’m the executor of Old 
Man Egan’s estate, and I'm Bronson 
Egan's attorney. I’m Mrs. McCain's 
attorney, in fact. I’m retained for Mrs. 
Garrity—Big Bill’s widow. I’m represent- 
ing Little—er—]ohn C. Jones, also an 
Egan stockholder. I'm representing seven 
in er small nahod o the same deal. 

"m representing locally, by gn 
mept made yesterday evening, Mr. 
Martin Henderson. Is that enough?" 

* [ congratulate you," said Kent dryly. 
“Your practice seems to be improving." 
Nevertheless, he was restive. "hat do 
you seem to want from me?" 

The Honorable George looked pained. 
“I hoped youd see. . . . Well, I guess 
you've made enough money to last = 
a while. If I were in your place, I'd go 
South for the rest of the winter, anyway, 
and look at the view from there." 

Kent grew suddenly crimson. *Do you 
realize what you're saying?" 

"I ought to. I thought it over long 
mun gens muannes altered slightly. 
“Kent, I’m only making a su ion to 
yo You've been a big man here" 

«€ yet." . 


“I won't argue that with you. I'm 
speaking now as man to man. My advice 
to you is to be as calm as you can about it, 
make what explanations you think are 


holder. 


The capitalist toyed with a 
d your advice is free. i'd hate to 


“Tm gla 


_| have to pay anything for that sort of 
advice." 


“Tve already said that that advice was 
as man to man. Personally, it’s imma- 
terial to me. Now, on the other side... 
I'm authorized to bring a civil action 
against you, in the name of Bronson Egan, 
and eleven minor stockholders in the 
Egan Company, for—” 


“For what?” 

“For staying in Plainfield after the 
ine i day of February," said Perkins 
mildly. 

"Oh! A little stuffed club? In law, 
there's a name for that." 

** You're mistaken. I'm not making any 
That’s differ- 


ent. I’m making a simple statement. 


| The action'll be brought anyway. But if 


you happen to be out of the state by the 
first. of February—an ard—I'm 
afraid we can't have you extradited." 


ENT th holder between 
K his mapped, che EMI amount of 
the claims?" 


“Seven hundred thousand dollars.” 

“That’s ridiculous! If a reasonable 
compromise—” 

“7 can’t think of any compromise that 
would sound reasonable to Bronson Egan. 
Can you?" 

* You wouldn't even expect to win your 
suit, and you know it." 

“Perhaps not; but juries these days 
aren't capitalistic. And the Egan Com- 
pany was on war contracts. d you 
subsidized the ‘Times’ when they printed. 
a good deal about the Egan Company. 
And—E ddie'll come back if he's wanted." 

Kent folded his arms, and gazed out of 
the window. 


* What assurance would there be that 
your clients would relinquish their claims?" 

“All I can give you, legally, and my 
word, moraiiy." 

* And—pubiicity i" 

“There'll be none. That is, unless— 
Oh, Mr. Henderson particularly asked me 
to explain that the corporation which 
bought the ‘Times’ from you is entirely 
owned, in turn, by a New Jersey corpora- 
tion of which he owns all but two shares 
of stock.” 

Kent turned his head slowly. “‘That’s 
very ... interesting. Am I to take his 
word, too?” 

"You can count on greater fairness 
than you gave Bronson, anyway. I’ 
guarantee that the 'Times' will print 
whatever announcement of your retire- 
ment you care to write.” As Kent’s eyes 
flickered, the old lawyer added: “ Hender- 
son owns the ‘Herald,’ too.” 


HE S rino turned again, his hands 
clasped behind his head, to stare out of 
the window. Perkins waited patiently. 
E you think I'd better retire, do 
you 

“Tt seems to me sort of diplomatic.” 

* Diplomatic" Kent smiled elusively. 
ROMA lose a fee, then, wouldn't 

u 

“That doesn’t interest me in this case. 
By the way, Henderson’s willing to pay 
you the market valuation on everything 
you own—from the Citizens Trust to 
Air Traffic." 

Kent’s forehead gathered a suspicious 
wrinkle or two. 

. “Oh! That kind of retirement.” 

"Ata profit to you.” 

“PI think it over." ` 

* You have." 

“T don't quite get that.” 

“I say, you have thought it over. All 
you need to. It's time for action.” 

“You certainly don't expect me to 
make a snap decision—” 

* Unfortunately, I do. Before I leave 
the office." 

“You expect too much.” 

* But the forms for the last edition of 
the ‘Times’ close in an hour. I have with 
me a little article"—he produced it care- 
fully—" which is all set up, and ready 
to release. You'll observe that it's just a 
preliminary announcement.” 

“I see. . . . And if you shouldn't have 
cause to run this, I suppose you'd run 
something a little—what shall I say— 


rong : 

“I am not in Mr. Henderson’s con- 
fidence to that extent. But there's 
nothing rough about this. Just says that 
you and Luke have made plans to turn 
over your holdings to—” 

u ii Es Oh, d 

“T thought maybe you'd rather i 
up with him than have me do it.” A 

*' W-e-l-l. And we're to have until 
the first of February? Very generous of 
you, I'm sure." 

“I’m instructed by my clients to serve 
the summons and complaint on „you on 
that date, if you're in the state. 

Kent, who had dreamed of power far 
beyond the confines of this single city, 

ins, R 


eee 


aled softly. He knew Per 
knew Henderson—and he knew Egan. 
He stared out of the window until even 
the Honorable George's patience was be- 
coming taxed. 
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Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles 


T3 HE qualities of great durability and fire safety with 
pleasing colortone which distinguish Johns-Manwille 
Asbestos Shingles from all others, do nol indicate expensive 
roofs, applied by specially trained labor. On the contrary, these 
economical shingles can be applied over the same roof framing 
in the same manner and by the same labor as the ordinary 
shingles require. 

And when applied, they retain their strength and appearance 
because Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are all mineral. 

They contain no organic matter to weaken under the 
attacks of time or atmospheric action. 

Finally—Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles contain no 
inflammable saturants—they cannot burn. Thus Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles offer the unique alliance of excep- 
tional beauty with unequalled durability and fire protection. 
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and its allied products 


INSULATION 
that keeps the beat where it belongs 
CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire niski 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 


FIRE 
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PRODUCTS 


CRUSHED - 
SLATE 


Which of these 
€ would se 
use — if you made 

your own shingles ; ? 


N9T so very long ago there was no choice about 
shingle materials. Shingles were just shingles—a 
tradition handed down by our American forebears, 
and admired for their beauty of form and shadowing. 


Today there is a wide range of choice—shingles are 
practically made to your order. With you rests the 
decision of what materials will make the best shingles 
to protect that most vulnerable part of your house— 
your roof—from fire, weather and time. 

For just as there are many materials from which to 
choose—so there are many differences between shingles 
—differences that the brand names under which they 
are sold do not always clearly indicate. 


Two broad classes or kinds 


Broadly speaking, there are two classes into which shingles may 
be divided—the organic or vegetable type and the all mineraltype. 

The shingles of the former variety are those made of paper, 
wood pulp, wool felt and other organic materials. These are 
usually saturated with tar, asphalt or other water-proofing 
materials and sometimes coated on the weather side with crushed 
slate. They are known to the trade as asphait shingles. The 
wooden shingle also falls in this class—as being of organic origin. 

Shingles of this kind are very common at present, and there 
are many brands from which to choose. 

The factors which limit their life are the ordinary decay to 
which all organic materials are subject, and which cannot be 
permanently avoided—possible softening in hot weather or brit- 
tleness in cold weather. Some organic shingles are said to be fire 
resisting—due to the coating of crushed rock or slag. 

Aside from slate and tile, which are not ordinarily classed as 
shingles but called by their own names, there is but one all- 
mineral shingle—because there is so narrow a choice among 
mineral materials that will combine to make a shingle. 


The All-Mineral Type 


So far as we know, the only materials that are entirely suitable 
for all-mineral shingles are Asbestos fibres and Portland cement— 
properly combined. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles (made from this combination 
of minerals) cannot burn; they cannot rot or disintegrate—they 
are absolutely immune tothe destructive forces that attack and de- 
stroy the necessarily perishable shingles made of organic materials. 

So when you choose your shingles, you have a wide range of 
selection among the organic shingles, almost any of which will 
give you a water-tight roof as long as they last. 

But there is only one indestructible all-mineral shingle—the 
shingle that is made of Asbestos. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are as fireproof and durable 
as the everlasting rock of which they are made. 
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shampoo removes most of the dandruff, 


Nogond hair wash costs less; none is more easily 
used or works so thoroughly. Just dissolve a 
teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water 
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SHAMPOO 


It is then that your hair’s natural beauty and waviness is brought out to its best 


cleanser has been the favorite for many 


years because it immediately dissolves and removes all dandruff, dirt and excess 


much heavier than it is. The very first 
and after each succeeding shampoo you | 


find the flakes smaller and fewer until they disappear. 
For Sale at All Druggists 


saturate all your hair instead of just the top of 
the head, as is frequently the case. For this 
reason Canthrox is the one shampoo that loosens 
and carries away all the impurities. 
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Dye Old Dress Material 


Really fun to dye. “Diamond Dyes” 
and a few easy alterations make dis- 
carded apparel fresh, colorful, and new. 


Can’t Make Mistake 


The Direction Book with each package 
tells so plainly how to diamond dye over 
any color that perfect results are sure. 


Save Old Dress Material 


Suits, dresses, silks, blouses, skirts, 
sweaters, stockings, children’s coats, also 
feathers, trimmings, draperies, coverings, 
—in fact anything can be diamond dyed 
into beautiful, up-to-date, stylish effects. 


Don’t fear you will spoil your material 
or give it a “dyed” appearance. Just use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
new, rich, fadeless color to any goods, 


whether it be wool or silk, cotton, linen, 
or mixed goods. 


Druggist Has Color Card 


Your dealer has a "Diamond Dye" 
Color Card which will help you match 
any color, Simple directions in package. 


mond 


The Wells and Richardson Company, 
Burlington, Vt. Montreal, Canada 


Then he dropped his arms, and swung 
toward his desk, and reread, twice, the 
typewritten pages which Perkins had put 
before him. Conservative, laudatory to 
an extent, accurate— 

Without glancing at the Honorable 
George, the capitalist slid the typescript 
across the desk. He looked very tired. 

“Run it,” he said. “I’ll see Luke my- 


self.” 
XXIV 
ESAN went over to Dayton on the 


slowest train which ever crawled at 
fifty miles an hour all the way. 

k was half-past five when he arrived, 
too late to call at Henderson’s office, and 
infinitely too early to call at Henderson’s 
house. That is, until after he had 
telephoned. He telephoned only to the 
house. i 

Martha's voice was rich with welcome. 
but it also held a subtle quality which per- 
plexed and disturbed him. She told him 
to come, and to come at once; but an 
underlying note of doubt, an almost in- 
distinguishable hint of complications, 
caused him to linger for a moment outside 
the telephone booth,-even after he had 
vowed to come with all possible speed. 

An avalanche of vague tentialities 
fell upon him. He finally hurried to a 
taxicab and sat on the edge of the seat all 
the way. Leaving the chauffeur tipless 
and profane, he bolted up the steps. He 
rang and fidgeted. Waited, questioning 
whether to ring again, or to fidget a little 
longer. 

Martha, very highly flushed indeed, 
opened the door to him. 

“Come in, come in,” she said. 

Egan still fidgeted. “If it isn't per- 
fectly convenient for you—” 

“Of course it is,” she said. “ But maybe 
it won't be so convenient for you." She 
drew him through the doorway, com- 
pelled him to doff his coat. From hanging 
it, he turned to behold her again en veloped 
in the big kitchen apron she had dropped 
behind a hall chair when she let him in. 
“The cook's left and the maid's out,” 
me said. “Im doing the best I can, 

ut— 

"Why, you poor child! You won't 
want me here!" 

“I can stand it if you and Father can. 
Come on out and help." Obediently he 
followed her. “The roast's in the oven, 
and the dessert’s ice cream, and I’ve made 
the salad, and I was just ing to start the 
soup. . . . Oh, I know! You can set the 
table, if you want to." 

."Idon't want to," said Egan, and at her 
display of amazement he reassured h« 
promptly. "I didn't come all the way 
over here from Plainfield to rattle china in 
the dining-room when you're broil 
in Hs kitchen—all alone." 

“It’s very . . . safe," said Mar S 
laughed under her breath. “I adi an 
to you if I needed anything.” 

“That’s just the trouble. 
you might not call.” 

“Well—suppose we both set the table 
then, and—' j 

“Now that,” said Egan, * 
business arrangement." 

Accordingly, they went about i4 
sudden cloud of excessive courtesy settled 
over them. 


2M this the way you like the carving 


ing out 


I'm afraid 


€: Fs 
1s more like a 
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And the three other men envied him 


In fifteen minutes a day you, too, may wonderfully im- : 
prove your power to think straight and talk interestingly 


neu men sat in the University 
Club of a Middle Western City. 
Three of them were college gradu- 
ates; the fourth had only a common 
school education. 


Yet that fourth man was easily the 
most interesting of the group; the 
other three listened and envied him. 


They talked of the labor situation, 
and he referred to Adam Smith’s 
chapter on “Rent of Land from Hu- 
man Blood.” 


They spoke of travel, and he told of 
the Fuegians who explained to Dar- 
win why they ate their old women. 


They spoke of the freedom of the 
press and he quoted Milton’s history- 
making essay on that subject. 


“You must have a perfectly wonder- 


Send for this F RE Ebook 


It tells how and what to 
readfora liberal education 


Before you spend another penny for books, get a 
: copy of **Fifteen Minutes a Day" — the free guide 
book to reading pictured on this page. 


It's a book that tells you how to turn wasted mo- 
ments into growth and increased power. One reader 
says of thjs free book; **It opened the door toa 
whole new world of pleasure and growth for me "' 
It's ready and waiting for you; and it's entirely free. 
Send for it now. ` 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
Publishers of Good Books 


New York 


ful library,” one of the college men 
exclaimed in admiration. 


And the other answered modestly : 
«On the contrary I have compara- 
tively few books, but they are all 
worth while. And the corner-stone 
of my library," he continued, “is 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five FootShelf 
of Books 


A pleasant and easy way to learn to 
think clearly and talk interestingly 


Out of all the millions of books of 
Travel, History, Science, Biography, 
Essays, Dramaand Poetry, Dr.Charles 
W. Eliot, for forty years President of 


Harvard, has selected four hundred | 
and eighteen and arranged them in 
fifty volumes. 


"These books, he says, even if a man 
or woman will read them only fif- 
teen minutes a day, will give them 
the essentials of a liberal education. 
How you can benefit from the great 
work of Dr. Eliot is explained in the 
free book you can have by signing 
the coupon on this page. 


LIBERAL education—think of it! 

The power to think clearly and talk 
interestingly, to be a marked man or woman 
in any company. And all in exchange for 
a few minutes of pleasant reading each 
day. Text books are often tiresome. But 
these are not text books. They are the 
best written, most fascinating books in the 
world. And every day's reading — every 
fifteen minutes — makes you a bigger, 
broader, more interesting man or woman. 
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Mail me the 64-page free book, '*Fifteen Minutes a 
Day,'' telling about the Five Foot.Shelf of Books and 
containing the two valuable articles by Dr. Eliot and 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, on what and how to read for a 
liberal education. 
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Fitting companion of fine porcelain, 
rare old prints, and treasured china 
is Karpenesque Upholstered Furniture. 
It has a charm of line that lends at- 
mosphere to the lovely room that is 
gracious background for beauty. Every 
piece reflects the maker’s integrity, 
and proves the spirit of careful crafts- 
manship in which it was made. 
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“That’s exactly the way, thank you. . . . 
Oh, Mr. Egan, would you rather have 
coffee here, or in front of the fire, after- 
ward?” 1 

“Here, I think. It's less work for you. 
Only—why so much formality?” 

“Did I call you— Oh! I’m sorry.” 

“Irs all right as long as vou feel guilty 
enough to blush about it.” 

“Im not blushing. Out in the kitchen 
it's a hundred and ninety, at least." 

“Shall I put on these big goblets?” 

“If you will, please. Now we're all 
done but the silver." 


AMONG the miscellany of the dinner 
service their hands touched. Both of 
them started. f 

“You seem predestined to do house- 
work over here," she said. “The only 
other time you came—" 

*] wondered why you didn't go out to 
a hotel." 

“Father has to spend so much of his 
life in hotels. This'll be the biggest kind 
of a lark to him. And I like to do it, 
really." 

* You wouldn't if you had to." 

“Pm not sure that I wouldn't." 

“T am.” Egan stood above her, and 
Martha, the well-poised and ever so 
efficient, had a moment of inefficiency. 

“Are you?" 

Sureness eluded him, but admirably he 
counterfeited it. “Put those things 
down,” he said. 

““Why—” Nevertheless, she yielded. 

Egan took her hands, both of them. 
“I can’t wait a second longer . . . dear," 
he said, unsteadily. “You know—don’t 
you?" 

Sureness was absolutely gone from him. 
He hadn't a word more to say. There was 
too much to expres. He hoped she 
understood. For the very life of him, 
there wasn't another word to say. Not 
until she had given him some sign, some 
intimation. . . . Standing there, he had 
a blinding vision of the years of vanity 
which had preceded this moment, the 
years of proud aggression. Success had 
come to him, self-esteem of the durable 
sort had come to him only when he had 
learned the humility she had tried to 
teach him. And as a lover he was master- 
ful without, but very humble within. He 
had an elusive feeling that somewhere 
Old Man Egan was listening intently, too. 

Slowly she lifted her head. “Those 
lovely eyes of hers had infinite tenderness 
in them, infinite timidity. 

* Don't you?" she whispered. 

[THE END] 


PHILIP CURTISS’S new se- 
rial, “Wanted: A Fool," which opens 
next month, is one of the most 
fascinating mystery stories ever pub- 
lished in this magazine. Thrill fol- 
lows thrill in rapid succession, and 
the close of each instalment will 
leave you wondering what possibly 
can happen next. Woven into the 
mystery is a splendid love interest. 
The setting of the story is as unusual 
as the plot, most of the action taking 
place in that wild section of the Berk- 
shires which takes in the corners of 
three states—New York, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut. 
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$5,000 


Wanted—At 


to $10,000 a year 


Can You Fill This Job? 


x official of one of the largest concerns 
of its kind in the United States re 
cently asked us to put him in touch with 
men capable of earning $3,000 to $15,000 
a year. His letter is typical of many 
others we receive stating that it is impos- 
sible to find men qualified for big jobs. 


WE are being called upon constantly 
to recommend applicants who have 
been examjned and coached by us in spe- 
cial and general executive work. 


UR success in training men and 

women, capable of qualifying for 
important, executive positions, has given 
us a nation-wide reputation among e 
business concerns for developing employ- 
ees for positions paying $2,000 to $10,000 
a year and up. service has the writ- 
ten endorsement of many of America's 
leading corporation officials, bankers and 
business executives. 


"TRE practical value of this service has 
been tested by men holding respon- 
sible positions in practically every large 
eorporation in this country, including 364 
employees of Armour and Company; 390 
-of the Standard Oil Company; 811 of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; 309 of the United States Steel Cor- 
porations; 214 of the Ford Motor Company; 
303 of Swift and Company, etc. 


MONG the numerous companies em- 

ploying 50 or 100 or more men whose 
advancement we have aided are the fol- 
lowing: Western Electric n ay Inter- 
national Harvester Company, B. F. Good- 
rich Company, and many others including 
all the large railroad companies in the 
United States—more than 2,100 with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


IGH-GRADE positions are always 
seeking applicants of superior intel- 
ligence and training. By our methods we 
find employees in subordinate positions 
who have the inherent ability to direst re- 


sponsible work, but who need only the prop- 
er vocational guidance and special trainin, 
that we supply to make them high-pri 
men. For instance, we developed a $20 
a week ledger clerk into a $7,200 a year 
Auditor; a $70 a month shipping clerk 
into the Traffic Manager of a be rail and 
steamship line; a $300 a month accountant. 
into a $70,000 a year executive; a small 
town station agent into a successful law- 
yer and district attorney; a bookkeeper 
into a bank executive, etc. 


DVANCEMENT is not a difficult 

problem for men who prepare them- 
selves for promotion thru alle train- 
ing. A few hundred hours of spare time 
coaching by mail, under the personal direc- 
tion of LaSalle experts, has been suffi- 
cient to increase the earning power of 
thousands of men from 100% to o. 


ES service we offer is of an intensely 
personal nature and may easily be 
supplied to the successful solution of your 
individual problem of advancement. 


F you are really ambitious to place 
yourself in a position of higher execu- 


LASALLE EXTENSION 


Dept. 433-R 


Send me free "Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” also catalog and particulars f 
regarding our course and service in the department I have marked with an X. f 


DS INESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION: Training for Om 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World // 


tive responsibilities in line with your nat- 
ural qualifications, and without sacrificing 
the best part of your life in waiting for 
bigger opportunities, write us fully and 
freely as to the kind of position it is 
your ambition to fill. We will advise you 
promptly how our training and service 
may be of advantage in solving your 

rsonal problem of advancement. We 
have an organization-of more than 950 
people; financial resources of nearly $3,500,- 
000, and representatives in all the leading 
cities of America. Our sole business is to 
help men to better positions. 


JT WILL cost you nothing to investigate 
this opportunity, and you may find out 
some surprising possibilities about your- 
self and your future that are wn to 
ou now. Mark and mail the coupon be- 
lv. indicating the kind of B oos for 
which you would like to qualify. We will 
send full particulars, also a freé copy of 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One," a book 
that has been an inspiration to more than 
200,000 ambitious men. Send for your 
copy now. 


UNIVERSITY/ 


Training for positions as Auditors, or cial, // 
Comptrollers, Cert: ic Ac- anagerial, Sales and Executive MM / 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. positions, j M Hh Hi} // BH 
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In a changed world 
they stand unchanged 


For generations BUTCHER'S: POLISH has 
served in American homes of distinction. 
You remember with pleasure the in- 
teriors of many old-time mansions, The 
quiet dignity of these was in part due 
to the regular use of 


BUTCHER'S 


BOSTON POLISH lik 
or Hard Wax Finish . 


This result cannot be obtained with oil, mops, soft 
waxes or other makeshift, but you will be surprised 
and pleased at the ease with which BUTCHER'S 
POLISH may be applied to give that final touch so 
necessary for perfect satisfaction. 


Tt forms a protective elastic coating of great durability and 
does not show beratches or heel marks. 


SPECIAL: If you do not know BUTCHERS POLISH send 
25 cents at once to pay the cost of postage and materials and 
receive a good-sized sample. 


` BUTCHERS LIQUID POLISH is a liquid wax for furniture 
and linoleum, 


BUTCHER'S No. 3 REVIVER will renovate that worn floor 
and bring back the color and grain of the wood. 


TRIED PRODUCTS OF PROVEN MERIT 


We Butcher Polish Co. 


—assure well- 
S ^ planned,  artis- 
tic, comfortable 


i THE NATION'S HOM ES! 
P . "NP ae 


homes. Keith's 
Magazine, for 20 
years a leading 
authority on 
— home - building 

full of helpful iene = 150 dn copy at news-stands. 
e books (your choice 
Big $2 Offer from ten) bungalows, cottages, 
and 2-story houses—in' frame, stucco and brick, and 
8 home-bullding numbers of Kelth's—$2 (personal 
check $2.10). Or, entire set of 10! plan books (320 
plans) and 12 Home-building numbers of Keith’s—$4. 
Keith Corporation, 333 Abbay Bldg, Minneapolis 


Brighten up the Kiddies 


straw hats with 


PUTNAM 


STRAW HAT 
DYE 


Beautiful shades of Red, Green, Navy and Light 


Blue, Purple, Brown, Gloss and Dull Black. If 
your druggist can't supply you, write us. We will 
send any color Dostpald--25 cents. 

Monroe Drug Company, Dept. L 


Quincy, Illinois 
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Tillie Cuts Loose 


(Continued from page 52) 


have to handle Tillie with gloves," Mother 
had said wearily to Father then, and she 
had said it many times since. 

* By cricky! They'd be boxing-gloves 
if I had it to do," Father would return. 
Men are like that. If only they had the 
management of the hired help, you under- 
stand, all they would need to do would be 
to go into the kitchen and rant around and 
settle things once for all. Things certainly 
would be settled. 

This summer, Tillie seemed to Mother's 
keen eyes to be changing. From an almost 
fierce loyalty—in spite of frequent argu- 
ments— [illie seemed to have acquire a 
frank disdain for many of Mother's ideas. 
She began going away séveral evenings in 
the week with no comment as to her des- 
tination, hitherto an unheard-of thing. 
Mother said nothing, but felt that some- 
thing unusual must be possessing Tillie's 
mind. She obtained an inkling of what it 
was when Bob and Mabel, coming in for 
the evening, asked what Tillie was doing 
so much over at the Perkinses'. 

She was sure of the reason later on 
a rainy afternoon, when she went into 
Tillie’s room to close the windows. On 
Tillie's dresserlay an accumulation of read- 
ing material of the latest cult in which 
Mis, Perkins had become interested. 


MBS. PERKINS had lived in Spring- 
town all her married life, but she had 
never taken root. She had always been 
poised for flight, asit were, although a quar- 
ter of a century had gone by and two of the 
four children (who had miraculously 
brought themselves up) were married. She 
still maintained an air of fluttering con- 
descension toward the town. Periodically 
she told her fellow citizens that the family 
would be moving to Capitol City soon 
now, and she confided to strangers that 
she was not really of Springtown, that she 
was but temporarily quartered there, and 
that her real life sos lived in the outside 
world, to which she flew when the narrow 
limits of the town seemed choking her. As 
an opiate to soothe her in the winter of her 
discontent, she delved into the study of 
various creeds. And as one cannot 
thoroughly detect the origin of cults and 
cobwebs at the same time, Mrs. Perkins's 
house contained as many of the one as the 
other. 

With characteristic forbearance Mother 
maintained the friendliest of attitudes 
toward her, but admitted to a teasing 
family that she was “a little odd.” 

“Odd! Your grandmother!” the girls 
would say. "She's got bats in her belfry.” 

And now Tillie was apparently absorbed 
in the study of one of this peculiar woman’s 
peculiar cults. Mother sighed as she went 
down-stairs. It was difficult for her to un- 
derstand how anyone could need an addi- 
tion to or an amplification of her own 
simple creed: ** Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth to do—" 

Tillie spoke about it herself in a few 
days. She and Mother were canning 
blackberries in a steaming hot kitchen that 
n full of the sickish-sweet odor of the 

ruit. 


With characteristic shortness Tillie 
blurted out, “Molly, I might’s well tell 
you first as last—I’ve decided to go away 
for good.” 

other, of course, was partially pre- 
pared for the news, but she dia not say so. 
She only asked calmly, “What are your 
plans, Tillie?” 

“Well—I ain’t sure yet, but I’m goin’ 
to do something for myself. I got some 
money, and there’s things a-plenty that 
women can do these days. It’s the age of 
woman. She’s come into her own.” 

Mother could scarcely suppress a smile. 
Tillie’s voice had that acted sound of 
quoting. 

"Ive lived here for eighteen years, 
Molly," she went on, *and in the next 
eighteen I'm goin' to do something more 
broadenin. You know yourself the 
town's little, and everybody here is livin’ 
little cramped lives. I’m goin’ to get out 
where things are bigger and—" she paused 
and then took the unfamiliar, icy plunge— 
* where I can stretch my soul." 

The saying was so distinctly Perkins- 
esque that Mothe had to turn abruptly 
: the sink to hide the unholy mirth on her 

ace. 

. “Take yourself, for instance, Molly,” 
the rasping, monotonous voice went on. 
"Mis atn aes certainly the broad- 
est-minded woman I ever knew—she was 
talkin' about you to me, and she says just 
to look at Mis’ Mason; you was bright and 
smart, and yet you'd just let yourself be 
tied down to the family all these years and 
never hardly traveled, like she had, to 
broaden out—and that you'd made a big 
mistake to let the children take all your 
time—and she says the very fact that you 
like Springtown showed that it had kept 
you too narrow to know different." 

Two bright pink spots, neither of heat 
nor blackberry juice, burned on Mother's 
cheeks. 

“Well, my studyin’ these things with 
her—and I honestly wish you'd study 
them, too, Molly, you ain't rightly under- 
stood what this br cramped down means 
to you—it's made me desada to break 
away and get out. As I said, I got some 
money and I ain’t called on to be nobody’s 
under dog.” 


OTHER silently clamped on a refrac- 
tory jar cover. Not until she felt herself 
well enough in hand to speak calmly, did she 
ask quietly, “Where will you go, Tillie?” 
“I'm plannin' first to go to Capitol City 
to get me some new clothes—Mis' Perkins 
has good ideas on that, too—then I'm 
goin’ up to Big Moon Lakewith her. We're 
goin' to live at the Inn a week or two and 
meet some ladies there that Mis’ Perkins 
has been correspondin' with. She's never 
met them, but they've all been studyin’ 
this new thought, it's called Cosmic Phi- 
losophy, and course that makes us all 
friends to start with. After that, I'll de- 
cide just what I am goin' to do; I'may go 
on to Chicago. But one thing's certain 
Molly, Mis’ Perkins has been the means 
of me seein’ Springtown like it really is — 
and the narrow way we all live here." 
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* At Last—a Real Job 
199 


and Real Money! 


“And if only I’d started earlier, I could 
have had them five years ago. I didn't 
realize at first what spare time study 
would dofor a man. Taking up that I. C. S. 
course marked the real ng of my 
success. In three months I received my 
first promotion. But I kept right on study- 
ing and I've been climbing ever since." 

Every mail brings letters fròm some of the two 
million students of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools telling of advancements and increased 
salaries won through spare time study. How much 
longer are you going to wait before taking the step 
that is bound to bring you more money? Isn't it 
better to start now than to wait five years and then 
realize what the delay has cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent with the 
I. C. 8. in the quiet of your own home will prepare 
you for the position you want in the work you 
like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. Without 
cost, without obligation, just mark and mail this 
coupon. 

-.--2.------ TEAR OUT HERE — - ---------- 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7484, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the Seet before which I mark x. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Eleetrle Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wirin Window Trimmer 


Telegraph En 
Telephone Work 


MECHA NGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mecha nisal Deaf {ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmak 


er BUS. 
Gas Engine Operatin Private Secretary 
CIVIL ENGINEER s BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 


her and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 


Ship Draftsman mmercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder Eeeches $ 
Arehiteetural Draftsman ` mmon School Su! 
Concrete Builder CIVIL SERVICE 
Structural Engineer way Mall Clerk‘ 
PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Sheet Metal Worker Auto Repairing 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 
CHEMIST AGRICULTURE Freneh 
Mathematics Poultry Raising Italian 

Nam 

nt 

Occupatioi 

and No 

oe ians th 7-25-19 

International. giene mia ond Mes 'ontreal, Canada s 


À Wonderful, New, Easy, Solenti fic System. 
‘Boyd Syllabic. 100 to 150 words a minute in 30 days guarant. 
No "shading," no "word-signs." Dictation first week. Typewrit. 


ing Free. Send today for Catalog and Money-Back Guarantee. 
Chicago Home Study Schools, 511 Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill. 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 


The War bas crested unlimited for those who 
know SPANISH, PRENCH or IT. A 


GUAGE PHONE METHOD 
LANGUAGE PHO S icaLinguistry 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
Putnam 


916 Bldg. $ W. 45th 8t, N. T. 


Mother's part of the work was over. 
She slipped silently out of the kitchen, 
dimbed the wide, curving stairway, and 
went into her room. Then she turned the 
lock and sat down in a low rocking-chair 
by the window. She was resentfully, 
flamingly angry, as good, high-minded 
people sometimes become angry. She was 
deeply, quiveringly hurt, as sensible, sun- 
shiny people, who do not go about looking 
for slights, are sometimes hurt. 

If Mrs. Perkins had said it directly to 
her, she would have made light of it and 
put it aside. If Tillie, by some miraculous 
mental exertion, had thought it up herself, 
Mother could even have laughed at it. 
But to undermine Tillie’s regard for her in 
that subtle way, turn her old friend and 
helper from her, after all these years of 
working side by side! 

“Keep calm, now,” Mother said men- 
tally. "Look at this thing fairly. Mrs. 
Perkins has traveled about a great deal. 
Maybe there is some truth in what she 
says.” That same calm hold upon her 
other self, who was both impulsive and 
tempery, had seen Mother safely through 
many a trial. 

as she narrow? 

It is a very big question, that deciding 
who is narrow and who broad-minded. 
Broadmindedness knows no financial 
standing nor rank of station. Bigotry is 
limited neither to rural communities nor 
cities. There are narrow-minded poor 
people and broad-minded millionaires, 
just as there are liberal-minded country 
storekeepers and Congressmen with little, 
smug, provincial mide 

In retrospect, Mother began looking 
back over the years of her married life. 
How she had endeavored to keep her mind 
fresh and open! Even in the days when 
they had lived across town in the first tiny 
cottage that seemed full of tumbling ba- 
bies, she had never allowed a day to pass 
without a few hurriedly snatched moments 
of good reading. Though clothes were 
mended and turned and made over, yet 
there were always good books and maga- 


zines on the table. 


SUDDEN, hot tears rushed to her eyes at 
the recollection of the children piling 
into bed, and the thought of herself, tired to 
the depths with the work and confusion, 
wandering with them through all the dear 
old childhood tales. 

With that alacrity with which the mind 
leaps from one memory to another, she 
thought of the set of travel books for 
which she had paid the sum of forty-five 
dollars in the days when that sum was a 
huge one. Whimsically she remembered 
the shabby old gray coat and velvet toque 
she had worn two winters longer than they 
seemed even passably decent, because of 
the books. She wondered if in Mrs. 
Perkins’s long trips, born of discontent 
and unwillingness to keep a home sweet 
and lovely, there had been half the satis- 
faction that she herself had obtained from 
those precious volumes. 

Travel? No, Mother had not traveled. 
A few short trips limited to the Mid-West 
states themselves, and the one long jour- 
ney she and Father had taken to the 
Western coast completed the meager list. 
Washington! New York!. Boston! It was 
with a durius shock that she realized she 
had never seen them. It seemed almost 
unbelievable, for New York's famous sky 


line, the interesting old places in Boston, 
her country's capital, all seemed as pleas- 
antly familiar to her as the streets of 
Springtown. 

Mother had that peculiar God-given 
gift of imagination so keen that the printed 
word became to her a vivid, living reality. 
It was as though, while her body stayed at 
home and cared for the children, her spirit 
had climbed far mountain peaks and 
sailed into strange harbors. 

Because of Barrie and Kipling and 
scores of others she had been intimately, 
sensitively in touch with the places and 
peoples of the world. She had stood on 
wind-swept, heather-grown Scottish moors, 
and broken bread in the little gray homes 
of the Thrums weavers. She had watched, 
fascinated, the slow-moving, red-lacquered 
bullock carts, veiled and curtained, creep 
over the yellow-brown sands of India. She 
had walked under brilliant stars down 
long, long trails in clear, cold, silent places, 
and she had strolled through groves of 
feathery flowering loong-yen trees of 
China. She had sensed to the finger tips 
the beauty of the witching, seductive 
acon blled: nights of Hawai, and with 
strained eyes and chilling heart she had 
watched for the return of the fishing fleet 
on the wild-wind banks of Labrador. 


YES the warp of Mother's life had been 
restricted to keeping the home for 
Henry and the children. But the woof of 
the texture had been fashioned from all 
the wind clouds and star drifts of the 
heavens. 

As she had touched her life with all the 
lives of these peoples of the earth, for the 
time being sunk her own personality in 
theirs, ilie had come to the conviction that, 
fundamentally, there was nothing in life 
that could not be found in this little inland 
town. 

Narrow? She looked out of her high 
window over the pleasant maple-edged, 
elm-bordered streets, where the warm af- 
ternoon sun cast little quivering glints of 
gold. In that bungalow over there she 
had assisted when a child was born. In 
the big house across the street she had 
helped manage the wedding supper for a 
glowing bride. Down in that old-fash- 
1oned wing-and-ell she had closed the eyes 
of an old man in his last long sleep. ar- 
row? Was birth narrow? Or marriage? 
Or death? 

For a long time she sat rocking, thinking 
of the twenty-six years spent in the tiny 
town which, after all, was a cross-section 
of life. And if she made a little prayer: 
“O, Lord, keep me clean of heart—clear 
of mind—sweet of soul—gentle of speech!” 
it was because she had tested the Source 
of her strength many times before. 

She rose, bathed, dressed in fresh linens, 
as though to leave in the laundry basket 
all the disturbing thoughts of the past 
hour. She combed her graying hair care- 
fully, put on a beautifully laundered blue 
house dress and little ruffled apron, and 
then, calm, placid, serene, came out of her 
room. And there was about her a little of 
the spirit of the Man who long, long ago, 
came out of a Garden. 

In the evening, Tillie, with the litera- 
ture that was guaranteed to give such 
breadth of mind, left the house for Mrs. 
de sies 

e entire Mason family was congre- 
gated in the library, Bob and Mabel bu. 
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The Oliver Typewriter—Was $100—Now $57 


The Guarantee of a $2,000,000 Company That It is the Identical Model 


Be your own salesman and earn $43. You We ship direct from the factory to you. No 
get the identical typewriter formerly priced money down—no red-tape. Try the Oliver 
$100—not a cent’s alteration in value. The Nine at our expense. If you decide to keep it, 
finest, the most expensive, the latest Oliver send us $3 per month. If you return it, we even 
Model. Old methods were wasteful. Our new refund the’ out-going transportation charges. 
plan is way in advance. It is in keeping with You are not placed under the slightest obliga- 
new economic tendencies. It does away with tion. That's our whole plan. 
waste. Inflated prices are doomed forever. B - A 

During the war we learned that it was un- to pay double. And who wants a lesser typewriter? You 
necessary to have great numbers of traveling ^ may have an Oliver for free trial by checkmg the coupon 
salesmen and numerous, expensive branch below. Or you may ask for further information. 
houses throughout the country. We were also 


able to discontinue many other superfluous, An Amazing Book 
costly sales methods. You benefit by these Al the secrets of the typewriter world are revealed 
savings. in our marma book pn Mer. High Co of Type 
Ye writers— Reason and the Remedy"—sent free if you 
Brand New Latest Model mail the coupon now. Also our catalog. Order your free- 
Do not confuse this with offers of earlier trial Oliver—or ask for further information at once. 
models, rebuilt or second-hand. Canadian Price, $72 
Note the signature of this advertise- ‘ THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
ment. This is a $2,000,000 concern. Mall 1064 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
We offer new Olivers at half y NOTE CAREFULL Y- This coupon willbring you either 
price because we have put type- Thi: Coupon respira ia e mined bag rici 


writer selling on an efficient, scien- 
tific basis. 

You can now deal direct—sell 
to yourself, with no one to influ- 
ence you. This puts the Oliver on a merit test. 


You Save $43 Now 


This is the first time in history that a new 
standard $100 typewriter has been offered for 
$57. Remember, we do not offer a substitute 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY ` di 
1064 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., icago 


pd me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I keep it, 
pey $57 at the rate of $3 per month. Thetitle to remain in you 
until ind paid for. 


My shipping paint ib; Lice woran vt vaqssa aces asa Pesdasaens a1 RA G4 did 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return 
the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days. 

Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book—' "The 


High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy," your de luxe 
catalog and further information. 
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John J. Hoppes Residence 
Springfield, O. W.F. Miller, Arch. 


How to Save Money 
On Your Home 


Build it so it can’t be 
anything but permanent 
—build it so it can’t be 
anything but fire safe. 
Build it thxoughout of 
Natco Hollow Tile. Costs 
less than brick or concrete 
and but little more than 
frame construction with 
its continual repair ex- 
pense and constant fire 
risk. 


NATCO-HOLLOW-TILE 


Let us send you our book 
“Fire Proof Houses of Natco 
Hollow Tile," so that when- 
ever the time comes you will 
know how to build your home 
economically and autifully 
and safely. Mail a post-card 
now. 


NATIONAL FIRE:PRGDFINO 
. - COMPANY - 
129 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N-6 


AS oF 

a m Learn this interesting profession by 

mx mail during s time. Qualify for in- 

J 7 fuential position—travel—splendid sal- 

f ary. Weget Im the job on graduation. 
Booklet D44 explains our course. Write 

STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING 'NSTITUTE 

Bi , N. Y. 


Five of the Finest 


VEGETABLES 

We will mail 
For 25c one packet 
each of the following "at 
table Seeds: Corn, Golden 
Bantam; Beet, Black Red 
Ball; Lettuce, Wayahead; 


Radish, Scarlet Button; 
Bean, Stringless Green Pod. 


If purchased separately 
the above would cost 55c; 
they will be sent with the 
Burpee leaflet, “Suggestions 
on Seed Sowing," for 25c. 


7 Burpee's Annual 

The Leading American Seed Catalog will be 

mailed to you [n Write for your copy today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 
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ing come in with the baby. There was the 
usual diversity of occupations and the 
usual resultant confusion. Mother, who 
was deftly enclosing a large space of air in 
the knee of Junior’s stocking, looked up to 
say quite casually: 

“Folks, Tillie is going to leave us.” 

“Leave! What for? Why?” The cho- 
rus was in perfect unison, as though the 
family had Poa drilled. 

“She wants,” said Mother soberly, but 
eee eyes twinkling, “to stretch her 
soul. 

Everyone surveyed her in blank aston- 
ishment. 

“Stretch her soul!” Eleanor repeated, 
“what in the world is that?” 

“I don't know,” Mother said demurely; 
“but she wants to do it.” 

“Oh, I know,” Katherine volunteered, 
“it’s some of that slush Mrs. Fat Perkins 
has been telling her. We might be in the 
wrong sphere, you know, and be mentally 
confined and never know it. It’s only by 
getting out into—er—cosmic spaces or 
something like that—that we find out 
whether we've really been contented or 
not." 

“Imagine Tillie rattling around in a 
cosmic space," Marcia contributed. 

“What’s a cosmetic space?" Junior 
wanted to know, which was the signal for 
a lusty shout from everyone. 

“She told me,” Mother explained, “that 
she’s cramped here in Springtown, and she 
x to get out and do something for her- 
self. 

Father looked over the top of. his 
paper. Father was one of those men 
who have an apartment-house brain, the 
party that lives on the lower floor being 
able to read and digest all the international 
news while the one on the upper floor con- 
stantly sticks his head out of the window 
and hears all the household gossip. 

“Well,” he said cheerfully, "as our 
President says, ‘Every nation is entitled 
to self-determination.’ And if nations, 
why not Tillie?" 

“Sure!” Bob put in. “Tillie is just up 
to date, looking for her place in the sun.” 

Marcia chuckled. ‘Believe me, she'd 
make a bigger hit if it was in the dark o' 
the moon.’ 

The young folks all laughed. 

* Children! Children!" Mother admon- 
ished them. Then she sighed. Never 
could she stay the inrolling tide of com- 
ments when the Masons uniformly at- 
tacked a subject. 


ONE week later Tillie left. Her last 
words were the suggestion that Mother 
hire the Dority girl to help her, and added, 
by way of reference, “Though land knows, 
she don't know beans when the bag's 
open." 

Mother missed Tillie as the summer 
days passed. The girls made elaborate 
promises to take her place so that Mother 
would not feel the lack of help. But any- 
one who has raised three pretty, popular 
daughters will know that the sum of the 
combined tasks done by them was not 
equal to the faithful service of Tillie, who 
was neither pretty nor popular. 

At the end of the second week the 
Masons were at the supper table when 
they heard someone come up the front 
steps, and through the wide front hall. 
In the dining-room doorway stood Tillie, 
the Prodigal. She had on a new navy blue 
suit of the latest cut. A chic little hat 


with scarlet cockade, that would have be- 
comingly adorned the head of Irene Castle, 
ne slipping about rakishly on Tillie's flat 
aw. + 
“Here I be," she said bluntly, sourly. 
There was a chorus of welcoming voices 
that brought a dull red to the wanderer's 
high-boned cheeks. Mother rose from her 
chair, and with outstretched hands went 
swiftly toward her. 
*Good land, Molly!"—Tillie seemed 
genuinely distressed—“I hope you ain't 


goin' to kiss me." h 
irlishly. “No, I 


Mother laughed 
wouldn’t dare, Tillie; but you can rest as- 
sured I feel like it.” 

“Did you hire that silly little Dority 
girl?” was Tillie’s next question. 

“No,” said Mother, “we didn’t even 
try to get her. The girls have helped me.” 
Somewhere the god of Tact gave Mother 
credit for the reservation of the words ‘‘a 
little." “I hope you're going to stay?” 

“I be," she answered curtly. 


"THEY could get no more out of her until 
she was through supper. Then she 
pushed back her chair and said, “ Now, I’m 
agoin' to tell you somethin'. I could keep it 
to myself I s'pose, and I'll prob'ly wish I had 
— but I ain't goin’ to, for I want to get it 
off my chest. Only I don't want one o' 
you to ever throw it up to me again as long 
as I live. I went to Capitol City and I got 
me some new clothes, and I ain't begrudg- 
in' the money, for I felt tonier than I ever 
did in my life before. I had my face mani- 
cured, too." : 

Several of the Masons simultaneously 
dropped their napkins and dived under 
the table for them. 

“That was a powerful fussy job, and it’s 
the first and last time I'll ever let anybod 
hit me in the face with a fly-slapper. 1 
wouldn't a-cared if I'd looked any differ- 
ent when they got through with me; but 
it's the Lord's truth, girls, I didn't look 
one mite changed, and that face-mani- 
curin' business 1s all a hold-up." 

“Well, of course, Tillie, it is a skin 
game,” Marcia put in, which gave every- 
one a chance to let off some laughter. 
Tillie did not crack a smile. 

“Then I met Mis’ Perkins at Big Moon 
Lake, and I don’t mind sayin’ I felt about 
as good as anyone with my new clothes. 
The first morning after we got there we 
was sittin’ on a seat by a big tree, and 
some eight or nine ladies and girls come 
along and stopped near us. They was 
nice-dressed, nice-lookin’ women, and we 
guessed right away that they was the la- 
dies from the philosophy school, and so we 
talked to the one nearest us. She said she 
was expectin’ us. The others had started 
on ahead by that time, and she told us to 
come along as they was out sight-seein’ 
goin’ to look at the rapids and climb one 
of the hills. So we walked along with her 
and all this time she and Mis’ Perkins 
talked, but lots deeper and queerer than 
anything I'd read yet, and I got kinda sick 
of so much of it at a Ede i But Mis' 
Perkins was just in her element. 

“We walked around lookin’ at the places 
of interest and about noon got back to the 
Inn lawn. Then one of he ladies who had 
been pointin’ out all the places to us come 
to Mis’ Perkins and me and pulled us 
aside and said she hadn’t noticed us joinin’ 
the crowd in the rear in the mornin’ until 
we got part way up the hill. Then she 
said she hadn’t wanted to embarrass us 
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A seven-room two-story house of 
the Western type with Curtis 
Woodwork of architectural char 


acter inside and out 


HEN we make a door we think of it 
as more than a shutter to close a hole 
in a wall. 

To some man and some woman this door 
will be an entrance way to peace and privacy 
andeverything that they love best. To some 
little children it will be a portal to romp 
through with excited prattle of innocent joy, 
orthe entrance toa sanctuary from children's 
outdoor woes. To guests it will symbolize 
welcome. To strangers it will evidence the 
taste of those who live behind its friendly protection. 

There are fifty different doors in the Curtis Catalog— 
doors for both the exterior and the interior of your house. 
But our business is not making doors alone. Curtis Wood- 
work includes all the architectural woodwork for the outside 
and the interior of homes. It includes doors and entrances, 
windows, window and door frames, stairways, built-in fur- 
niture, interior trim, mantels, wall paneling, dining alcoves, 


‘What a DOOR may 5. 


The same floor plan as in the West- 
ern and Colonial houses, developed 
in the Engish expression with 
Curtis Wobdwork of English type 


porches, exterior woodwork and shutters. 

This architectural woodwork was designed 
by Trowbridge and Ackerman, architects, of 
New York, who also designed and planned a 
large number of houses ranging from three 
to eight rooms, treated in four different archi- 
tectural expressions: Colonial, English, 
Western, and Southern. There is appropri- 
ate woodwork for each type of house. The 
woodwork is standardized and produced in 
quantities, which brings down the cost of 
production and thus lowers its cost to you, 

You can obtain free through your lumber dealer a copy 
of our portfolio of “Better Built Homes,” or, by sending us 
the coupon with 25c in postage. Specify which portfolio 
you want. "Better Built Homes," Volume VI, shows 
exteriors, interiors, and floor plans with complete descrip- 
tions of 32 houses of three, four and five rooms; Volume 
VII, of 32 houses of six, seven and eight rooms. See your 
lumber dealer or send today for portfolio. 


A charming six- 
room house of 
Southern Design 
with Curtis Wood- 
work of appropri- 
ate architectural 
type designed 
especially for it 


C 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3074-4074 So. Second St. Clinton, Iowa 
Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Wausau, Wis. Clinton, Iowa 
Detroit Topeka, Kans, Dayton, Ohio 
Lincoln, Neb. Minneapolis Chicago 


Sioux City, Iowa 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Akron 
The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete 
Satisfaction to its users 


“We're not satisfied unless you are” 


URTIS 


WOODWORK 


* The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’’ 


4 Colonial Home 
y with the same 
` plan as the West- 
ern house, but 
with appropriate 
Curtis Woodwork 
of Colonial type 


1 


3074-4074 So. Second Street 
Clinton, Iowa 
Enclosed find... .cents in stamps, for which please send me 


Portfolio of Better Built Homes, 
Fol. VI (3, 4, 5 room houses), 25c. 


Portfolio of Better Built Homes, 
Vol. VII (6,7,8 room houses), 25c. 


(Please check the one you wish.) 
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IGHT just as well say he's never 

seen a ball game. All you Velvet 
fans tell it to him. Let him open up a Smoothest 
tin and sniff Velvet's real old natural- Tobacco 
born tobacco fragrance. It's enough to 
make any dyed-in-the-wool pipe puller ALLE 
break his arm reaching for his trusty NIRO a 
briar. SLE up 


And the taste. Oh, boy! That's taste! 
Makes a man smile 'til his face hurts. 
The rich “heart” leaf of the best tobacco 
that ever sprouted in old Kaintuck. 
And mild to boot! Couldn't be any 
milder and still be real tobacco. 


And that natural ageing for 2 years in wooden 
hogsheads that makes Velvet the smoothest, 
mellowest smoke ever! Talk about smoothness 
and mellowness! . Velvet invented those words. 
You'll see. 


Tillie Cuts Loose, by Bess STREETER ALDRICH 


when she did see us, so she waited till we 
ot back to tell us that these ladies was all 
rom the sanitarium near by, and though 
they was harmless they wasn't any of 'em 
right in their minds. I can’t see nothin’ 
very funny about it myself, but I know all 
of you well enough to know it’s the kind of 
thing you laugh your heads off over. So, 
laugh!” she said shortly, crabbedly. 
illie’s supposition was entirely correct. 
The Mason family laughed until it wept. 
When they were in shape to hear her 
again, she finished with: “I made up my 
mind right then and there, if I couldn’t 
tell crazy folks from the students of the 
philosophy I was studyin’, I'd come back 
to Springtown, where we know Grandma 
McCabe and Silly Thompson are the only 
loony ones in town, unless she added 
acridly, “you count Mis’ Perkins, too.” 


THE next morning, Tillie in her stiffly 
starched gingham dress stopped by the 
kitchen clock shelf. 

* What's these?” She picked up some 
oblong slips of paper and glared at Mother. 

“Oh,” Mother responded  timidly, 
* those are your checks." Then she added 
naively, "They've sort of accumulated up 
there, haven’t they?” 

* What have I got checks for?" 

* Why, I put one up there every Satur- 
day you were gone." 

* You thought I'd come back?" 

“I knew it." Mother was growing 
braver. ‘Don’t you suppose I know that 

ou need me just as much as I need you? 
Vm in hopes you’ll make your home here 
with us the rest of your life, and when the 
children are all gone, and you and I are 
two decrepit old ladies, you can wait on me 
part of the time and I can wait on you the 
other part. In the meantime, I can pay 
your regular salary to your body—can't I? 
—while your soul takes a little vacation.” 
For the second time in the eighteen 
ears Tillie surprisingly threw her ging- 
kare apron over her head and burst into a 
loud and distressed sniveling. ‘Molly 
Mason,” she wailed, '* you're the very best 
woman that ever walked on the top of the 
Lord’s green earth.” 

Tender-hearted Mother, who had been 
hunting for a handkerchief and couldn’t 
locate one, wiped her eyes on a tennis- 
flannel kettle holder. “Oh, no, Tillie,” 
she said tremulously, “not that—just or- 
dinarily decent.” 

Suddenly Tillie pulled the apron off her 
head, raised her distorted face and broke 
forth into a high, weird, henlike cackle. 
* Oh, my land-a-Goshen!" she chortled, 
** Stretchin' my soul! Ain’t I a fool?” 


"TM CERTAINLY glad Tillie's back," 
Mother said complacently to Father 
that night in their room. 

Father finished a yawn. Then he 
dropped a large heavy shoe that made a 
large heavy thud. He, too, was glad Tillie 
was back, for Mother's sake. As for him- 
self, he had fared quite comfortably while 
Tillie was gone. 

“Well, how about her soul?" he asked. 
“ Has it been stretched?" 

“Yes,” Mother answered, smilingly em- 
phatic, “it has. It has been stretched 
enough to let in a faint glimmering of 
genuine humor." 

“By golly! She needed some,” Father 
mene Then he yawned and dropped 
the other shoe. 


The picture above illustrates the rise 
of a LaSalle trained man from $75 a month 
as a bookkeeper doing routine work at a 
high desk to $5,000 a year as General 


Auditor for a big corporation. 


His was not the step-by-step advance- 
ment which means years to reach the big 
jobs. He won quick promotion by getting 
the training which equips a man to carry 
responsibility —to give instructions to 
others—to be a real factor in a great 
organization. 

He saw that specialized knowledge is 
what counts when a man must be chosen 
for an important position—and he got 
that kind of knowledge. He trained for 
the work ahead of him. 


He was ready for the itions higher 
up when the men above him stepped on 
or out. He improved his spare time get- 
ting the expert knowledge that made him 
selected for promotion. 


The man who will not train must stay 
at his humdrum work. Business today 
does not “play favorites''—it can't afford 
to. The men who are advanced are those 
with highly specialized knowledge. 

Today this specialized knowledge is 
available to every man. The LaSalle ex- 
perts have already trained over 185,000 
ambitious men for higher efficiency in 
business. They train over 35,000 every 

ear. If there is a job you want to step 
into—stop merely hoping—train for it— 
make yourself the man who can fill it 
best—make it yours. 


Become an Expert Accountant 


You know the Y wap regen that are 
opening every day for the expert business 
analyst. 


These arehigh pressure times. Profits 
are made by knowing where a business 
stands every minute, stopping leaks here, 
expanding there, cutting out ‘ *deadwood,'" 
getting the utmost out of every man and 
every machine. 


Shiftless, haphazard methods have gone 
into the discard, along with the type of 
men who tried to hold jobs without using 
their brains and becoming bigger men. 


Some man in every organization must 
know how to analyze conditions, must 
know all the time how every department 
is running in regard to cost and profit. 
He must know how to present reports 
which will be as clear to officers and di- 
rectors as a road map. Without such 
information business would be like a ship 
without a compass. 
| That is wiy the Higher Accountant 
| draws a big salary. He is the man whose 
| tabulated figures give complete statistical 


Advanced Because He 
Learned Accountancy 


information. He shows where waste can 
be eliminated, where it will pay to spend 
money for development, what will be the 
bases for tax reports what the profits are 
here and the losses there. It is his knowl- 
edge which guides the organization in its 
policies. A man with this ability if not 
employed on a salary can command high 
fees as an independent consulting expert 
accountant. 


Get This Training by Mail 


Higher accounting offers you all the opportunity 
that any ambitious man can ask for. Get an expert 
knowledge of this important subject and you will be 
above the keen competition which brings crowds for 
the smaller places. You will be the man picked for 
the higher positions where brains are wanted and 
where the price paid for them is high. 

You can get this training while you keep on at 
our present occupation. Use only your spare 
ours. The LaSalle experte will give you a thoro 

training by mail. They will give you a knowledge 
of accounting more complete than you could get 
thru experience alone; they will put you in line for 
quick advancement to positions of responsibility. 


Experienced Men — Your Instructors 


You will be trained under the direct eupervision 
of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois, 
assisted by a staff of Certified Public Accountants 
including members of the American Institute of 
Accountants, Step by step these experts will train 
you in the underlying principles of Business 
Analysis and Organization, Systematizing, Office 
Management, Auditing, Cost Accounting, Commer- 
cial Law and Financial Management. And besides 
you will have the privilege of using our Business 
Consulting Service free whenever you need special 
advice on any business problem. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Get full information regarding our Home Study 
Course in Accountancy which prepares men for 
C. P. A. examinations, for high grade accounting 
positions. Your request will bring all this informa- 
tion and full particulars about LaSalle training. 
We willalso send free our valuable book, ‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One." More than 200,000 ambitious men 
have been benefited by reading this remarkable 
book on ''Promotion." Just mail the coupon for 
your copy. 


UNIVERSITY - 


Dept.433-H Chicago, Ill. 
Without cost or obliga- 
tion on my part, please 
send me particulars re- 
rding your Extension 
ourse of Training in Higher Accounting and your 
Consulting Service. Also a copy of your valuable 


book for ambitious men, “Ten Years’ motion 
in One." 
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OW TO CHART 


The “All-Purpose” Business Training 


ELT  —< 
and spoed wp your mind 


m 


Analyze by charts Save by charts 
Buy by charts Manage by charts 
Convince by charts Prove by charts 
Decide by charts Read by charts 
Think by chart Invest by charts 
Study by charts Organize by charts 
Work by charts Plan by charts 
Teach by charts Talk by charts 
Sell by charts Advertise by charts 


WITH Charts you can separate 
any complicated and difficult 
problem into ABC units, after which 
you can put them together and take 
apart—explain— create—prove—test 
every conclusion—see and prove the 
value of new conclusions. 


The Road fo Success 
[Employee] 


b 


Your Eyes 


fo Hearing 
What These Chart Members Say: 


“Your Charting System BEST 


selling instrument in our entire kit," writes Chas. H. 
Burras, President, Joyce & Company, General Agenta 
National Surety Company. 


“Indispensable” 
says old National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 
Saved $5,000 the First YEAR 

“Charting of producing records for five years re- 
sulta in saving the first year, no lees than $5,000,” 
says Consolidated Marble and Milling Co., Canton, 
Georgia. 

Five Year Tested Proof 

“We have used your chart forms for five years, as 
we find the charts very much more satisfactory than 
figures,” says Metropolitan Electric Protective Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Our fundamental principles of Chart- 
ing, as laid out in our Master Course, once 
learned can be instantly applied to any 
business, problem or plan—no matter how 
unfamiliar to you that particular business, 
problem or plan may be. : 

It is the “All-Purpose” Business Training. 
It makes you a master in—thinking clear- 
ly — talking convincingly —in doing 
thoroughly. With this Master Course in 
Charting you can instantly chart your 
business — your work— your plans — your 
studies your family expenses. 


“ONE LESSON FREE 


If you are an employer or ambitious em- 
poe you have your eye on bigger 

usiness or à bigger job or are bent on 
sene] your own work more effective and 
.valuable—learn Charting and apply it to 
your work. Let us show you—let us send 
you the first of these fifteen lessons, as a 
sample, Free. Please use 


the letterhead of the firm | CHART-CRAFT 
ou are associated with. cse Ne e 
ou will benefit instantly. i Dee Mi 


Y The mark of 
ow it cT Use” 


Also ask for a copy of T 
h hart Stationery. 


£20,000 Chart an 
earned its name. 
We maintain a special consultation depart- 
ment on specific problems. 
BUSINESS CHARTING INSTITUTE 
701 Kesner Bldg., 5 No. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


1| Over the Hills to the Poorhouse 


(Continued from page 43) 


ready to help ard comfort those who 
yielded to fits of despair. She begged the 
matron to let her “do something so she 
would feel she was earning her board.” 

The matron had children, and these she 
gave into the charge of Anne, who taught 
them needlework and little games, and 
instructed them in the ways of “little 
ladies,” as she had instructed the children 
in the great houses on the hills. Anne was 
very happy with the children. She said 
her eyes were better and that the lakes and 
woods were beautiful—and she never com- 
plained. 

The matron observed that whenever 
she spoke of anything she looked either at 
the children or out of the windows, and 
never toward those who sit in hopeless 
waiting. She refused to take any pay for 
her work, insisting that she was earning 
her board; but the matron laid away the 
small wage for Anne. 

When it came time for the young doc- 
tor to examine the patients he reported 
that Anne had tuberculosis. The mat- 
ron, alarmed for the safety of her chil- 
dren, fearing to have them exposed to 
the disease, relieved Anne of their charge. 

Even then Anne did not complain, 
although sometimes the matron found her 
standing outside a doorway, watching the 
children at play, and smiling, a little wist- 
fully yet happy because they were. In 
the ward, instead of sitting with folded 
hands and staring at the floor as so man 
do, she found needles and thread and, 
bending low over the work in order that 
her dim eyes might see, she stitched and 
mended. Before the matron discovered 
what she was doing she had worked new 
corners upon the frayed spreads on all the 
beds, and had darned the rents. 

It was about a year before a new doctor 
examined her and found that the young 
doctor had been mistaken, and that she 
did not have tuberculosis. But the chil- 
dren were not there then. And the old 
eyes had become so weak that Anne could 
no longer see to sew. She hobbled into 
the kitchen, asking to help with the dishes 
and with light tasks, and told the matron 
how thankful she was that she could do it 
noe without endangering the health of 
others. 


EN the United States plunged 
into the Great War, the matron had 
an idea. She was inspired with the 
thought that here at last was something 
that would revive some interest in the 
Hopeless Ones. She told those in the 
women’s ward what a blight had come 
upon the world, and how they all could 
help. She would buy yarn and, payin 
for it from her own slender purse, mould 
pay the women twenty cents a pair for 
all the socks they knitted for the men 
who were going to fight. The other women 
responded slowly, but Anne was radiant. 
Knitting did not strain her eyes as sewing 
did. All day her needles clicked. She 
made more socks than any of the others 
and did not want to accept pay, saying 
she was glad to work for her country. 
After a time the matron sought to test 


the women. She told them it was not fair to 
herthatsheshould pay all the expense, and 
that they should share. Instead of twenty 
cents a pair she said she would pay ten, 
so that each woman could feel that she 
was doing something to help. At that, 
the women laid down their work in a 
body and refused to knit—all except the 
woman who never complained. She said 
nothing; but after that her needles clicked 
faster and faster, and every time a pair of 
socks was finished she bore them proudly 
to the matron, so that all the others could 
see. 

It was just after the news came that the 
war was ended that Anne died. They 
found her with a smile on her face, her 
eyes turned toward the window. 

When a fellow feels like kicking and 
cussing his luck, he should think of Anne 
and, maybe, he will be moved to follow 
her method. For Anne always looked out 
of the windows, always turned her eyes 
toward the beauties of lake and forest, 
never toward the ward of those who wait. 
“ALL hope abandon, ye who enter 

here" would be more appropriate 
over the door of a poorhouse than any- 
where else. Once a man or woman goes 
“Over the Hills” and stays, even for a few 
days, in the House of the Hopeless, the 
last spark within dies. Even those who 
have gone there through no fault of their 
own feel the soul-blight. Many have gone 
out, but until this last year, sooner or 
later they came back. Many have fought 
hard to live it down, and a very few have 
succeeded. Drink drove many back 
when the fight was almost won. With 
drink gone, many will win. 

If “no one knows," there is a better 
chance. These fights against the last sur- 
render are pitiful to watch. Some will 
slip away, make long detours, and enter 
the town from the opposite direction. I 
know a man who for many years has been 
an inmate of an almshouse. Twice each 
year he receives a pitifully small sum of 
money. That day he dresses himself with 
care, makes a long detour, and goes into 
town. 

Back among men he walks erect and 
almost struts. His efforts to appear un- 
concerned mark him among thousands. 
For a day or two he parades in public 
places, then, when his little store of money 
1s gone, he returns. If no one has recog- 
nized him, he lives for months on memory. 
If by chance someone who knows he is in 
the poorhouse sees him, his holiday is 
spoiled. If he can find whisky his stay 
outside is Ton: à 

ere is a dread among them all th 

those they have known i the world Put. 
side will discover them. When a ward- 
room door opens to'admit a visitor, the 
chief emotion is fear that it is someone 
who knows them, and who may tell others 
Buried away in these Houses of the Hope. 
less are hundreds who are numbered by 
their friends among the missing. 

Yet, even from these depths, a few come 
back. There is one case in an up-state 
New York poorhouse which proves that 
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Increased production facilities 


Dodge Factories, Dodge Branch Warehouses and 
Dodge Dealers, together constitute the greatest single 
unit for manufacturing and distributing power trans- 
mission products in America today. 


Thousands of carloads of pulleys, hangers, bearings, 
clutches, collars and couplings leave the Dodge plant 
every year—these mammoth stocks are distributed 
through branch warehouses to Dodge, Oneida and Key- 
stone dealers in the important industrial centers. 


Increased production in any plant is directly de- 
pendent upon whether or not power can be supplied to 
the new machine-equipment. 


To those building new plants or seeking to increase 
present facilities, it should be worth much to know that 
a full line of Dodge products is available locally in 
sufficient quantities to complete the job on the im- 
mediate delivery basis. 


Dodge Sales & Engineering Company 


General Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. Works: Mishawaka, Ind., and Oneida, N. Y. 
Canadian Plant: "Dodge Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


Branches: Philadelphia Cincinnati New York Chicago St. Louis Boston 
Atlanta Minneapolis Pittsburgh Providence Dallas Newark Seattle 
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An Investment that 
Pays 100 per cent 
in Refrigerator 
Cleanliness 


piness of your family. Without 
Ek die dio sweetest spot in the whole house. 


EL a 


OUR refrigerator is the cornerstone of the health, energy and hap- 


— 


question it should be the cleanest, 


Rounded Corners Unfortunately, because of the construction and lining used in many 


ieu at t og refrigerators this is often impossible. 


sharp corner makes a 
breeding place that in- 


vites germs and bacteria, í 
In the Leonard Clean- 
able, where the design 
has been worked out on a 


purely scientific basis, 


ayak ordi cieanable 


is an exclusive Leonard : 
feature and is covered by 
patents 


You will find the entire inside lining is 
just one piece of snow white porcelain. 
There isn't a seam or crevice, a screw 
hole or corner anywhere in which grease 
or dirt can lodge. Even the front corners 
inside the door are rounded (an exclusive 
patented Leonard feature). Remove the 
retinned wire racks and every inch of 
space can be washed immaculately clean 
in five minutes. 


Circulating cold, dry air keeps the walls 
and food absolutely pure and sweet. The 
whole drainage system is easily removed 
for scalding. 


In buying a refrigerator you are mak- 


ing an investment for the family’s welfare. 
The Leonard Cleanable offers the utmost 
in refrigerator and food sanitation, and 
will last a lifetime. 


There is a style and size Leonard to 
meet every purse. Rear icing door and 
porcelain lined water cooler if desired. 


Look up the Leonard dealer in your 
town and inspect the Leonard Cleanable. 
If you fail to find him, don’t be satisfied 
with one of the “Just as good” kinds. 
Write us for illustrated catalogue and 
Mr. Leonard’s booklet on the selection 
and care of refrigerators. We will see that 
you are supplied. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 5-D, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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a man may be down, but never out until 
he quits. It is a story of heroism and of 
man's inhumanity to man which makes 
one writhe, even though the victim, to- 
day triumphant, whispers in other words, 
the prayer of Him who, on the Cross, said: 
* Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do." 


THs man was a painter, above the 

average as a workman, earning good 
wages, saving something, living in sober 
decency in a sober, decent community. 
He was a labor union man who paid his 
dues and believed in the principles of 
union labor. He was known as a respecta- 
ble and respected citizen—not a factor in 
community life but not a drawback. He 
might even have been a force for good but 
for the fact that he was fat! He had been 
inclined to be fat even in his youth. But 
after he reached middle age he grew fatter 
and fatter. He tried to reduce weight by 
hard work, by dieting. The doctors said 
it was a disease. When he was past fifty 
he became so fat that it was difficult for 
him to climb ladders; and that is a disaster 
for a painter. The weight of his body 
wearied him, and he found it hard to 
breathe. 

The union boys in the town in which he 
lived have told me he was a good fellow, a 
good workman, and “‘all right,” although 
some cursed him when asked about him. 
When I told them the whole story they 
said it was a shame, and that they had not 
known. Certainly, however, someone 
knew. 

Jobs became harder and harder for him 
to find. [t may not be true that nobody 
loves a fat man, but certainly no one hires 
a fat painter who is too heavy to climb a 
ladder. However, there was a contracting 
painter for whem the fat man had worked 
for many years. The contractor was a 
man of Eindly disposition. He liked the 
fat man who had been the butt of jokes 
and ridicule. The men with whom he 
worked laughed when ladders broke under 
him and when he puffed as he climbed. 
They laughed when he became so fat he 
could not climb at all. The boss had stuck 
to him, even though he no longer could do 
a real day's work, and he still stuck. 
When he assigned the gang of painters to 
a job, he put the fat man to painting from 
the ground as high as he could reach. It 
is easier to paint from the ground than 
from ladders or scaffolding, so the other 
workers quit laughing at the fat man, and 
commenced to complain that he was get- 
ting all the easy work while their share of 
the harder work was increased. It was not 
fair to them, they said, to let the fat man 
do all the ground work. 

The contractor argued, and kept the fat 
man until the other workers served him 
with notice that unless the fat man could 
hold up his end on jobs he should not be 
employed. For a time the contractor 
found work for him on small jobs where no 
climbing was necessary. Then a walking 
delegate entered protest apenas this as 
unfair to other painters, and the contrac- 
tor reluctantly discharged the fat man. 
His union membership lapsed, his savings 
evaporated, and after a hard struggle he 
was broke, homeless and helpless, and he 
went "Over the Hills” to join the colony 
in a huddle of wooden buildings. He was 
there for a long time. Almshouse fare had 
the effect of reducing his weight some- 


what. He worked outdoors, helping the 
gardeners; and this outdoor work and the 
rony of being there further reduced his 
weight. 

or some unknown reason the fat man 
never lost the final spark. You will dis- 
cover, if you visit almshouses, that so 
long as a man or a woman works volun- 
tarily the vital spark is not dead. It is 
when they will work only under compul- 
sion, and when they sit and stare at the 
floor with vacant eyes and brains, that the 
fire is out and they are only dead ashes. 

The superintendent saw that the fat 
man had not entirely surrendered. It was 
spring, and there was a job painting a 
large new building. In investigating the 
controversy over this job, I learned that 
the superintendent of the institution tried 
to get union painters to do the job; but the 
season was at the rush and they were busy 
on other work. So the superintendent 
offered the fat man, in addition to his 
board and lodging, two dollars and fifty 
cents a day to paint that building. 

It was desperately hard work, but it 
was the fat man’s last chance. He toiled 
long hours, climbed ladders that creaked 
and threatened to break, he puffed and 
sweated. No one but the fat man knows 
how he struggled to finish that job. 

One day a union official came to the 
superintendent and told him he would 
have to stop the fat man from painting, 
and employ union labor. The superinten- 
dent was a union sympathizer; in theory, 
at least. More than that, he was a politi- 
cal appointee, and the union labor vote 
was powerful in the district. He explained 
the situation, recited the history of the fat 
man, and told of his struggle to come 
back. He said he had tried to secure union 
painters, but that they had been too busy 
to do the work. His arguments made no 
difference. The ultimatum was that he 
must discharge the fat man and hire union 
men. The superintendent thereupon for- 
got his politics, his union sympathy, and 
the chance of losing his own job, and said 


he’d be hanged if he would do it. 
THERE was a hard fight. But the fat 


man kepton painting while the superin- 
tendent fought for him against the union 
and against the politicians. It required 
many weeks for the fat man to finish the 
work, but he did it. He drew his pay in a 
lump sum and gripped the hand of the 
superintendent without a word. Then he 
walked straight into town, with head up, 
back to the town in which he had worked 
all his life, and where everyone knew he 
had been in the poorhouse. With what he 
had earned on the job he rented a room, 
bought some brushes and paint, and 
started seeking jobs painting fences and 
small buildings, kitchens and low places 
requiring little climbing—mostly jobs that 
others did not want. 

At first he was persecuted, but when 
some of the union men heard the story of 
his struggle they told their bosses they'd 
be double what the superintendent said 
he'd be if they would stand for the fat man 
being prevented from working any longer. 
So, in his age, he works in peace, and 
earns enough to keep him in comfort. He 
is very happy, more because of what he 
escaped than for what he has. 

A survey of almshouses also reveals 
another class of inmates, themselves quite 
blameless—the victims of drink and 
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One Hour a Day 
Will Raise Your Pay 


ORE money! | Isn't that the ambition of all of 
us? Isn't it YOUR ambition? The things you 
can do with money make life worth living— 

help you buy such luxuries as a home of your own, 
a car, better clothes, and have money in the bank. 
The mental satisfaction of making big money is a 
luxury itself. It gives a man confidence and pep 
to know that he has the ability to command big 
pay. To “make more money" is both a natural 
and healthy ambition—one you can accomplish 
any time you are ready. 


Your ambition to hold a better job, to earn bigger 
pay, can be fulfilled when you realize that salaries 
are paid on C. O. D. basis. Your pay check is a 
cold-blooded indication of what you can deliver. 
Therein lies the key to satisfying your ambition. 
DELIVER MORE. Your boss won't take the time 
to improve your delivery to him. "That's up to you. 
When you can deliver more you'll find employers 
eager and willing to bid for your services. So many 
can deliver but a part of the requirements that 
there is naturally a big market, for the man who is 
above this class—the man who can think and act 
for himself. 


Set aside one hour a day to raise your pay—one 
hour that will not interfere with your work or pleas- 
ure—one hour that does not now earn you a cent. 
Designate in the coupon below the work in which 
you would like to earn more money and we'll show 
you how to do it, without risk or obligation on 
your part. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept.G14 Chicago, U. S. A. 


Explain how I can qualif 
-- „for the position checked. 


...High School Graduate a er 
.. „Electrical Engineer ...Business M er 
..Electric Light and Power ...Certified Pub. Acc'nt 
Superintendent .. Accountant and, Auditor 
Hydroelectric Engineer — ...Bookkeeper 
Telephone Ensino oe Zire p dr geh 
Taj neer ...Sanitary 
"per O] .. . Heating and Ventilating 
Architect ... Automobile Engineer 
Building Contractor .. . Automobile Repairman 
. Civil Engineer . . . Airplane Mechanic 
.. Stru! E ...Gen'l Education Courses 
sè Me echanical eer ee -Common Schl Branones 
Superintendent . . . Employment Manag 
x Engineer ...Photo Play Writer 
Draftsman and Designer ...Foreman's Train'g 
Name.......eec enhn Hh htt 


WRITE for illustrated 

ide book and "EVIDENCE 

À oF CONCEPTION BLANK.” 

Send model or sketch and description of invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows ko 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sagging facial moscles—all through fol- 
lowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 
90. No drugs, nobigexpense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE URSE 
AN 824 Se. Michigan Ave. b 
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disease of others. Many are suffering the 
sins of the fathers to the third and fourth 
generations. For these and for their suc- 
Cessors, rhouses must always be main- 
tained. Prohibition may reduce the popu- 
lation of poorhouses steadily, but, until the 
third or fourth generation, there will be 
those who are paying for the fiddling to 
which they never danced. They are every- 
where—the lame, the deformed, the ones 
of blighted minds, the simple-minded who, 
mercifully, never can understand their 
own wretchedness or know its cause. 

There is one case which is typical, and 
which is sufficient to cite: He was born in 
an almshouse. There are such cases in 
almost every such institution, cases of 
families that have been there generation 
after generation. This one is the last of 
his line; grandfather, father, mother, and 
son, have lived in the same institution, 
and one of his sisters died there. They 
trace back in a pedigree to a '"'good 
fellow," who drank and was a debauchee. 

He is about twenty-three years of age, 
with the mind of a child of seven or eight. 
He is very gentle and willing, pathetically 
eager to work. Some strange instinct is in 
him to make him desire to earn his own 
living, and to get away from the alms- 
house. One of bs feet is crippled by the 
disease inflicted upon him. Seven or 
eight times he has had glimpses of the 
world outside, of comfortable homes and 
happy people; and, like a child longing for 
beautiful things, he longs for the comforts 
he has seen. He must dream of it, for he 
will tell you with glowing eyes that some 
day he will live in a bright room, with a 
big soft bed, with curtains at the windows. 

he superintendent has secured jobs 
for him in many places but he always is 
sent back. Whenever the chance presents, 
he begs the official to get him a job 
“outside.” One employer sent him back 
because it “broke his wife’s heart to see 
the poor sufferer trying to work on that 
twisted foot.” Another brought him back 
to the poorhouse and said: 

“T cannot stand it. When he starts to 
hobble across a field to do some work, I 
feel so sorry I run after him and do the 
work myself. It is wearing me out.” 


MAY of the tramps who find their 
way to poorhouses are descendants of 
the wandering minstrels. They are the 
story-tellers, the entertainers and wits of 
the houses. It may be that they serve a 
purpose, for they bring laughs from those 
who have long forgotten how to smile. In 
three poorhouses T have found men who 
claim the fabled power of the minstrels to 
compose as they sing, ballads and epic 

oems. Confidentially, they are pretty 

ad and many of the ballads I heard were 
cribbed. 

The humor is rather mechanical from 
frequent repetition, but it never fails to 
raise a cackle from those who sit near 
enough to hear. The funniest thing I dis- 
covered was in an almshouse in a rich 
county near New York City. There is a 
man there who is the best read person I 
ever have known, the best informed on 


the greatest variety of subjects. He reads 
during all his waking hours. He thinks 
and he remembers. For more than thirty 
years he has read everything he could find 
to read: books, magazines, newspapers. 
He started at the beginning and read the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The man is a drink victim, and now his 
legs are curved under him and almost 
helpless from rheumatism. He has made 
his home in poorhouses for many years. 

He loves to argue on either side of any 
subject, and he is the best champion of 
prohibitod I ever listened to. He can ad- 
vance more sound arguments, produce 
more statistics, and expound the theory of 
prep Ore its legal side as well as moral, 

etter than any speaker or writer I have 
found. 

He made me a straight business propo- 
sition, without a smile. For one drink of 
whisky he would write an essay proving 
drink the curse of the world. For three 
drinks he would deliver a prohibition 
oration guaranteed to make Niagara 
Falls dry. 

There are in many almshouses one or 
more of a queer type: that is the English 
“remittance man." They usually are the 
men of mystery, even in their fallen state 
observing an air of superiority and holding 
aloof from the other inmates. While in 
almost oer poorhouse one may hear 
stories of their noble origin and high 
family connections, these stories do not 
pan out. Usually they are the black sheep 
of middle-class families, sent to America 
to save the family name, and the tales re- 
garding them are the result of their aloof- 
ness. 


"THE great majority of the inmates of 
poorhouses are unmarried, yet married 
uarters exist in each institution. Usually 
the couples live in peace and even show 
much devotion to each other. In every 
case which I investigated, the cause was 
drink. 

The mass are unskilled laborers and un- 
educated, although there are exceptions to 
each. There are men of education, women 
of refinement, men of high skill in their 
lines. In one almshouse there are two 
editors; one writer who once was well 
known; a poet who, since he entered the 
institution, won a high prize; an actor, a 
circus rider, and four skilled gardeners. 
There are a remarkable number of garden- 
ers in these places, but extremely few 
butlers or house servants. 

Of these classes, practically the only 
cause for being there was drink. An old 
editor who in his day was head of an in- 
fluential and powerful daily paper walked 
out with me from one poorhouse and, be- 
fore we parted, said: 

hal: s 

Drink and vice are the reasons for 
poorhouses existing. Give the boys that 
message from me. The only thing wrong 
about prohibition is that the law should 
have made some provision so that we fel- 
lows who have reached the hopeless stage 
could be allowed to drink the rest of the 
booze, and finish it and ourselves at the 
same time.” 


— ee 


"SELF-BOOSTERS I Have Known" is the name of a wonderful 
personal experience story to be found in next month's num- 
ber. Maybe you will see yourself or recognize some of your 
acquaintances in this entertaining analysis of human nature. 
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Great Outdoor Fun for the Children 


i 
Children have a world of fun with a Sherwood because it brings 
them what they most desire in a coaster wagon. 


Roller Bearings—there’s easy gliding speed. Steel shock absorb- 
ing springs—there’s comfortable, smooth riding, and protection from 
jar and jolt. All-steel wheels and frame—there’s safety and long 
wear under hard, rough usage. 

The Sherwood is also a practical and handy wagon for moving 
heavy objects. Many a time mother or dad will be thankful for 
that easy-pulling wagon to lighten the day’s work. Ends and sides 
are removable, making a platform wagon that will support a ton. 


You can find them at most department, toy or hardware stores. If your 
dealer hasn't them, we will provide you direct. Write for Descriptive Circular. 


Sherwood Bros. Mfg. Co. Canastota, N. Y. 
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*Here's Where We 
Got Our Start" 


"Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember 
the night you urged me to send it in to 
Scranton? Then how happy we were when 
I came home with the news of my first pro- 
motion? We owe it all, Nell, my place as 
Manager, our home, our comforts—to this 
coupon.” 

housands upon thousands of men now 
know the joy of happy, prosperous homes 
because they let the International Corre- 
spondence Schools prepare them in their 
Spare time for bigger work. You will find 
them in city, town and country—in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on farms 
and on railroads 

There are clerks who became Advertising Man- 
agers, Salesmen and Executives; carpenters who 
became Architects and Contractors; mechanics who 
became Engineers and Electrical Experts; men and 
boys who rose from nothing at all to splendid respon- 
sible positions. 

More than a million men and women in the last 27 
years have advanced themselves in position and 
salary through I. C. S. help. Over 100,000 are study- 
ing nght now. You can join them and get in line 
for promotion. 

e first step to success in the I. C. S. way is to 
choose your career from this list and mark and mail 
this coupon here and now. 

————— TEAR OUT HERE = m mmm m 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7485, SCRANTON, PA. 

me, how I can qualify for the 
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Show Card Writer 

Sign Painter 

Railroad Trainman 
STRATING 


& 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
BOOKKE R 


Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 
Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURE French 
Poultry Raising Italian 


PURITY CROSS 
h Vienna Style Sausages 


t Made by a. Master Chef in a. Kod 
D landy Jins Al u 


Also makers of &) Welsh Rarebit 6) Chicken a la King, etc. 
Address: Orange, New Jersey 


Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 
BY taining at home: through 
our corresponden urse. 

Age 19 to 60. 
Eighteenth Year—10,000 Gradu- 
ates Earning $18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the practical 
tion earned in 


Send today for catalog and sample lessons 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
375 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


Have You an Inventor in 
Your Family? 


(Continued from page 71) 


keep a nut from loosening and dropping 
off its bolt To develop a rotary engine 
requires a certain rare knowledge and ex- 
perience; but any nut, apparently, can de- 
vise a nut lock. 

The word “nut,” I realize, is no proper 
word to stain the pages of a great maga- 
zine. But no other word in our language 
can quite adequately describe some of the 
industrious gentlemen who keep the 
patent office from ever really catching up 
with its work. A whole book might easily 
be written detailing their marvelous crea- 
tions. The story of the man who invented 
a patent nest that would slip the fresh- 
laid egg out of sight, has been often told. 
The inventor's idea was that the hen, 
turning to survey her product, and finding 
no product to survey, must conclude that 
she had been mistaken, and would 
straightway proceed to lay another egg. 


HE Patent Office officials have no 
memory of any such invention; but 
they did grant a patent on a kind of cash 


seek which, when attached to a hen,- 
will record each egg as laid, and the total. 


for the season. A perfectly practical de- 
vice it was, too, designed to put the hens 
on a piece-work basis, and separate the 
loafers from those who were doing an 
honest year’s work. 

A tornado-proof house some genius 
devised—placed on a pivot, so that the 
wind might whirl it around and around 
without doing any real damage. An 
illuminated cat is the product of another 
fertile mind. What mouse would dare to 
venture forth at night with such a fear- 


jsome sentinel on guard? An Englishman 


is responsible for an impressive device to 
check a runaway horse, consisting of 

thing less than a derrick attached to 
che horse's harness. Does the horse refuse 
to slacken speed in obedience to the bit? 
All the driver needs to do is to bring the 
derrick into play, and the poor creature, 
lifted entirely off the ground, can run him- 
self to death for all the good it will do him. 

The unwillingness of the human aninal 
to get up in the morning has been respon- 
sible for a whole flock of clever devices, 
including one that will reach over and 
tickle him on the nose, another that will 
prick him on the wrist; and a third that 
will cause the whole bed to collapse if he 
persists in his slothfulness. 

Patent No. 314,990 was issued for a 
long, jointed arm to be attached to the 
front of a locomotive. When the engineer 
sights a cow on the track he merely pulls 
a lever; the arm stretches out, with a 
whistle and a hose on the end—the 
whistle to give warning, and the hose to 
squirt water on the cow if she does not 
move rapidly enough. Patent 994,619 is 
for an artificial eyelash, the invention of 
a lady. No. 982,711 covers the process of 
making dog biscuit in the shape of bones 
to fool Fido if he insists on a meat diet. 
A vacuum cleaner operated by a rocking 
chair is covered by another patent. Sit 


down, madam, read and rock; and when 
you get up your house will be immaculate. 
A self-tipping hat is protected by patent 
No. 556,248—what a comfort on azero day. 

The instinct to get something for noth- 
ing is undying in human nature; and no 
one knows it better than the examiners 
in the patent office. In England between 
1617 and 1903, no less than six hundred 
separate applications were received for 

atents on perpetual motion machines. 

he number of such applications in this 
country is not as large as it used to be, but 
they still show up often enough so that the 
office has a special form letter with which 
to send them back. Only once, so far as is 
known, did the examiners let themselves 
be fooled into granting a patent on such a 
machine. Patent No. 257,103 covers a 
motor which is too complicated to be ex- 
plained in detail. Suffice it to say that it 
includes a hollow ball which is supposed 
to rise to the top of a tank of water when 
air is pumped in from a bellows, and fall 
to the bottom as the bellows sucks the air 
out again. So the process runs merrily 
along, the bellows working the ball and 
the ball working the bellows, and both to- 
gether generating power guaranteed to 
run anything from an ice-cream freezer to 
a locomotive. For months at a time the 
perpetual motion idea will seem to be 
dead; then suddenly it will pop up again— 
an eternal testimony to the faith that 
somehow a way will yet be discovered to 
get on without work. That fewer such ap- 
plications are received than formerly is 
due partly to the increase of popular 
education, and partly to the fact that 
Wall Street is so much more accessible 
than the Patent Office, and holds out a 
welcome so much more warm. 


HETHER mankind is really ad- 

vancing, or is merely finding ways to 
make life pass more rapidly is, of course, 
a subject of constant debate. Someone 
has listed the thirty-five men of transcend- 
ent genius?whom the world has produced, 
and points out that ten were brought 
forth by one small city about the size of 
Fall River, Massachusetts, or Paterson, 
New Jersey. That city, of course, was 
Athens. - 

In law we are just about where the 
Romans left us; in ethics we shall never 
surpass the teachings of Jesus; in art we 
have not reached higher than the ancients. 
On all these counts we have little to sup- 
port the notion that the world is making 
progress. But when we turn to mechani- 
cal devices the story is very different. 
All of the great mechanical wonders are 
products of modern times, and America 
has no reason to be ashamed of her con- 
tribution. The planing machine; the cot- 
ton-gin, the sewing machine, locomotive, 
air brake, automatic coupler, sleeping 
car, steamboat, modern plow, harvest- 
er, elevator, typewriter, friction match, 
printing press, revolver, machine gun, 
telegraph, electric light and motor, the 


Send for this book—and find 
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the home you've longed for! 


able home of your own, a home that will 

nestle down on your building site ag if 
it *grew there," and bea source of delight 
and pride to you in its homey attractiveness 
and livable arrangement, then send for this 
book, the 1920 edition of *Lewis Homes of 
Character." 

And if you must count the cost of building 
as nearly every one must at present prices, 
and want to get the very greatest value for 
your money, then send for this book at once. 
It has a message for you that you can't afford 
to miss. 

If you want to know beforehand just how 
your house will look and what it will cost; 
if you want to be guaranteed that every detail 
of construction will be right; if you want to 
get the job done in two-thirds the usual time 
—then send for this book. It tells you how. 


The most beautiful book of its 
kind ever published 
It contains page after page of photographs . 
and drawings of houses as attractive as the 
“Cambridge” shown above. From the Cali- 
fornia bungalow to the stately colonial, from 
the rambling, old-fashioned house with wide- 
flung wings to the compact cottage designed 
to look wellon the narrowest of city lots. every 
type of architecture suited to home-building 


[' you want to own an artistic, comfort- 


under American conditions is represented. 


You'll find most all the quaint decorative 
touches and clever tricks of interior arrange- 
ment you’ve seen and admired in homes 
planned by famous designers. 


A revelation of the possibility of 
getting quality in a home, at low cost 
This book explains the Lewis System of 
building homes of distinction at moderate 
prices, perfected by the Lewis Mfg. Co., of 
Bay City, the company which is revolution- 
izing the home building industry. It tells 
how this company’s command of vast tracts 
of lumber, huge sawmills and the service of 
many experts makes possible savings of hun- 
dreds of dollars on lumber and 40 to 50 per 
cent on labor to the individual home-builder. 
It shows how direct shipping, factory prices 
and quantity production reduce building costs, 
how substantial, attractive homes built of 
highest grade materials can cost less than 
cheap, ordinary affairs constructed in the 
usual way. 

“Lewis Homes of Character" tells all this 
and gives countless other interesting details 
in connection with the hundred or so of won- 
derful home designs. You'll find out all 
about the Lewis service, just what it means 
to the home-builder who cannot afford to 
make costly mistakes. You'll find out the 


What type of home are 


you intending to build? 
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Some of the in- 
teresting things 
you will find in 
this book 


Photographs, floor plans and descriptions of 96 
houses, among them: 

Ten colonial or modified colonial designs; 
twenty-two bungalows or semi-bungalows; two 
Swiss chalets; three Old English half-timbered; 
eighteen square or oblong two-story homes; 
four two-family homes; twelveone-storydesigns 
fornarrowlots; ninesummercottages. Twenty- 
three of these homes are illustrated by double 
page spreads. 

Over a hundred line drawings, three or four 
for each of the newest designs. Exteriors give 
suggestions for landscape design on a small 
scale. Interiors offer Vias hints as to plac- 
ing of furniture, hangings, etc. 

Articles on landscape design by Grace Tabor, 
the well-known LAIADE ient, and on 
interior decorating by a member of the Sher- 
win-Williams Company. 

Full description of the Lewis method of 
home-building with photographs, testimonials 
and general specifications. 

Three pages showing Lewis interior finish 
and built-in furniture. 

Five garage designs. 

Six pages showing lighting and plumbing 
fixtures furnished by Lewis at factory prices. 

Photograph and description of Lewis dis- 
appearing stairway. 

160 pages, 74x11 inches, printed on fine 
coated stock, substantially bound, with beau- 
tiful cover design in rich colors. 


things you want to know before building. 
You'll find out how you can save hundreds 
of dollars on a beautiful well-planned home 
that will be a credit to you and your neigh- 
borhood. 

Fill in the coupon below for the 1920 
edition of “Lewis Homes of Character.” 
Lewis Manufacturing Company, 1230 La- 
fayette Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


| (If you live in Canada send $1.50) 
Lewis Manufacturing Company, 


| 1230 Lafayette Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
| Enclosed find twenty-five cents for "Lewis | 
zm Homes of Character." 
Winslow | Krad | 
Lenox A semi-bungalow, pretty» The “Arden” is one of the Van Cortlandt ee eee P C a ee ee ee ee 
The “Lenox” is a quietly dig- and with lots of room. The grates and roomiest of Dutch colonial architecture at Cy a ee eS eee 
nified home, abeautifulexample den is a splendid feature bungalows. Brick pillars its best—gambrel roof, wide | 
of the roomy two-story colonial and so is the convenient stand sentinel at cach end dormer, set-in doorway, squat Gis. MEM eee eT 
type. A great living room with little back hall and the three of a wide veranda; the slope chimney, many paned windows, | 
à fire place, two fine porches and iret gene with abun- v the low 24 ts roken b guero "rip faa is oy Van YT REUS TN E ETE RN ee es 
lot lee pi ke the dance of closet space. a dormer of the same long, Cortlandt. A capacious living 2 
e de ^d the Shingles, stained, Mm a lowline. And charis room with fireplace adds to your Write name and address clearly | 
stately exterior most pleasing exterior comfortable inside joy in this handsome home  -—— — omm um 
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telephone and the flying machine—all 
these belong to us. In 1833 a clerk in the 
patent office resigned, giving as his reason 
the belief that Every tung that possibly 
could be invented had already been 
registered under patents, and that the 
ofhce must soon go out of business. In 
1833—think of it! Almost everything 
named in the foregoing list has come into 
being since then; and the number of 
atents issued grows steadily larger year 
y year. 
he human animal is incurably con- 
servative—that's another little fact to 
which the patent office can testify; and he 
hates above everything else to be laughed 
at. Fulton, inventing the steamboat, 
finally wearied his friends to such an ex- 
tent that they agreed to give him a little 
money; but they insisted that their names 
must be kept secret. They didn't want 
anyone to suspect that they believed in 
his fool idea. 

** As I had occasion daily to pass to and 
from the shipyard while my boat was in 
progress," he wrote, “ I have often loitered 
unknown near the idle groups of strangers 
... and heard various inquiries as to this 
new vehicle. The language was uniformly 
that of scorn, sneer or ridicule. The loud 
laugh often rose at my expense; the dry 
jest; the wise calculation of losses and ex- 
penditures; the dull but endless repetition 
of ‘Fulton’s Folly.’ Never did a single re- 
mark, a bright ope, a warm wish cross 


ath. 
When Robert Stevens first onceived 

the idea of building boats with pointed 
bows—all the boats previously having 
been mere boxes, flat at both ends—he 
went to Mr. Bell of Brown and Bell, the 
shipbuilders, asking him to build such a 
bow. Mr. Bell declined. “That bow will 
be called ‘Bell’s nose’,” he said, “and I 
will be a general laughing stock.” 

every man with a new idea has had 
to fight against the innate prejudice and 
the iron-bound habits that determine the 
greater part of our lives. Many of the 

at inventions have lain fallow for years 

in the Patent Office because the effort 
necessary to get them adopted was too 
great. Sometimes the inventor has had to 
wait for a whole generation of us old fogies 
to die off and a new generation, with open 
minds, to grow up. Advertising has of 
course done much to shorten these periods 
of prejudice; but even with advertising 
the process of getting us to change our 
habits is hard and costly. We are crea- 
tures of routine; atoms traveling certain 

orbits; and we're awfully intolerant 
of a brand-new idea. 


NY reader of this who feels the in- 
ventive genius stirring in him an 

wants to calculate his probable chance of 
success may find it useful first of all to 
consult his age. If he’s beyond forty the 
chances are that he will not attain dis- 
tinction: the great inventions have almost 
all of them come from young, plastic 
minds. The reaper, the air brake and wire- 
less telegraphy were all invented by men 
in their twenty-second year; the inventor 


and of the process of producing aluminum 
cheaply, twenty-three. The inventor of 
the cotton gin was twenty-seven; of the 
steam engine, and the steam turbine, 
twenty-nine. Edison produced the incan- 
descent lamp at thirty-two; and the 
Wright rockers were thirty-eight and 
thirty-four respectively when their flying 
machine was proved successful. 

Mr. William I. Wyman, chief clerk of 
the Patent Office, finds that the average 
age at which the twenty greatest inven- 
tions were produced was thirty-two. Some 
great discoveries, to]be sure, are the prod- 
ucts of old minds; but the great majority 
have been given to the world by men in 
their twenties and thirties. e whole 
question of when a man's productive 
powers reach their highest point of effi- 
ciency is tremendously interesting; and 
the answer varies, obviously, according to 
the field of endeavor. Musicians and 
artists show their talent very early; in- 
ventors come along a little later; authors 
seem to reach their peak in the late 
thirties and forties, in most cases; while 
finance, business, and statesmanship are 
presided over by men well along in years; 
and battles are often won by generals who 
are grandfathers. 

Assuming that you are not ruled out on 
the age proposition, gentle reader, what 
shall you invent? The answer is: Some- 
thing simple; something that may be 
cheaply made and sold to everybody. 
Fortunes have been made by the dis- 
coverers of great and complicated machines 
and processes; but the thing that pays 
dividends year in and out is usually some- 
thing so obvious and so useful that almost 
yon might have Chen of it. The 
cake pan with the removable bottom; the 
rubber mat on which the cashier lays your 
change; the can opener; the shipping tag; 
the glass lemon squeezer; the collar button 
with the joint—all these have bought 
automobiles and sent children to college 
and the old folks over.to Europe. Every 
user says to himself, “Why, I have often 
thought of getting up something like that 
myself"—that's the note to hit; it's the 
line of least resistance. 


HAVING devised your wonderful little 
scheme, take it to some first-class 
parent attorney—not to one of the plausi- 
le gentleman who advertise “no patent: 
no fee" And if your attorney tells you 
that the idea is no good, or has been in- 
vented exactly 2,419 times before, the 
chances are you had better take his ad- 
vice. Minds do have the habit of runnin 
in the same channels, you know; an 
they’ve been running along merrily now 
for a considerable number of years. 
Women are a good deal less inventive 
than men. First, because they are not 
thrown into contact with machinery; and, 
second, use they are more conserva- 
tive, more willing to worry along with the 
same old tools that their grandmothers 
Nevertheless, ten thousand patents 
or more have been issued to women, in- 
cluding some—like the first patent on an 
ice-cream freezer—that have por very 


the ladies apply for have to do with little 
elements in their daily lives—new sorts of 
harina and beauty devices of various 
kinds. | The really significant improve- 
ments in the equipment of the home, from 
the sewing machine to the vacuum cleaner, 
have been the invention of men; an 
sometimes it has taken a world of persua- 
sion to get the ladies to adopt them. 

One thing the Patent Office proves 
without a doubt—that it would pay any 
man to lift his nose from the grindstone, 
and his feet from the floor occasionally, 
and indulge himself in the luxury of a 
little quiet thought. There's always a 
better and a cheaper way to do things, if 
we are willing to take the pains to find it 
out. And often an inspired kind of lazi- 
ness, accompanied by a bit of real thought, 

uts the world and the individual a lot 
arther ahead than years of routine plod- 


ding. 


HUMPHREY POTTER, a boy, was 
employed to turn two stopcocks, one 
to let steam into the cylinders of an en- 
ine, and the other to admit water to cone 
enseit. He noticed that the movements 
of the stopcock handles took place in 
unison with certain positions of the beam 
of the engine. Why not connect the 
handles with the beam, and let the engi 
do the work? No sooner thought of than 
done: and so the first automatic steam- 
engine was born. John D. Rockefeller 
used to say to a promising recruit: ** Now, 
the thing for you to do is to find someone 
to do your work as soon as possible. Then 
you put your feet on the desk and think 
up ways in which the Standard Oil Com- 
any canmakesome money." The Patent 
ce is a monument to men who never 
let themselves be so busy in the mere rou- 
tine of doing things that they did not have 
"mp time P ink 
e second impression one brings awa 
from the office is a renewed and inepinine 
faith in the average goodness of mankind. 
How many workers have served in that 
musty old office since its beginnings I do 
not know; but a good many thousand, 
certainly. They have granted patents 
which have been worth hundreds of mil- 
lions and even billions of dcllars; all of our 
industries are founded to a greater or less 
degree on plans which they have passed 
upon. Yet only three times in all these 
ears has there been amy suspicion of dis- 
onesty on the part of a Patent Office 
employee. They are miserably paid; their 
aries were fixed by law in 1870, and 
have been advanced only ten per cent 
since then. It is not merely unjust, it is 
utter folly for the nation to ham 


i : r its in- 
dustries starving the Patent ce em- 
ployees. Yet neither the small salaries 


nor the big temptations have corr 
them. Their record is like the Red 
the Supreme Court—a thing to stir our 
pride and refresh our faith. 

We are very ingenious Creatures, we 
Americans—that's one thing to learn at 
the Patent Office. And given a chance 
we'd much rather be honest than dis- 
honest—which is a more important thing 


of the sewing machine was twenty-six; useful and profitable. Most of the patents to learn about folks and not forget. 
——M—— 
DAVID N. CARVALHO has testified in more than 1,600 cases which hinged on handwriting. Asan expert of 


forty-four years' experience, Mr. Carvalho tells you next month what he has learned about handwri 


; and 


explains the necessity for all of us to be careful about our signatures. The interview is by Arthur S. Chapman 


Signals that say. 
all clear. 


Your eyes ‘‘see’’ the 
“go ahead” signal 


In the new Model H Comptometer 
the cleared condition of the register 
leaves no figure or cipher centered 
in the sight holes. Instead, every 
opening shows only the upper half 

Pals cipher or zero—in half-shot 
position. 

A quick glance at any one or more 
of the openings shows—“‘clear track 
—go ahead." 


The American Magazine 


Your fingers ‘‘feel’’ the 
“go ahead" impulse 


‘But as a second protection against 


overlapping calculations, the new 
Model H Comptometer is. so con- 
structed that the first keystroke 
alter clearing is noticeably harder 
than normal, but not enough so to 
be objectionable. The instant the 
operator feels this slight resistance 
—his finger tips tell him— clear 
track—go ahead." 
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Your ears “hear” the 
“go ahead” bell 


Furthermore, in the new Model H 
Comptometer, the cleared condition 
of the machine is indicated by an 
audible signal at the first keystroke. 
(This signal is a small bell so de- 
signed as not to become a nuisance 
to others in the room.) The moment 
the operator touches the first key of 


‘a cleared machine—this signal says 


— "clear track—go ahead.” 


T does not require expert operators to secure accurate 
results on the Comptometer. 


As with any adding machine, it is of course necessary 
to depress the proper keys. When that is done on the 
Comptometer, no one— not even a novice—can get the 
wrong answer. 


The reason? You'll find it in the automatic safe- 
guards that cover every danger point. 


By means of automatic safeguards the Comptometer 
has led the way in limiting the human element of error 
in machine operation. 

First came the Duplex Comptometer, permitting the simultaneous 


depression of several keys at once, thereby removing the former danger 
of error when more than one key was struck at a time — one safeguard. 


Then followed the raised answer register, lessening the chance of 
misreading the figures; and a lightened keystroke, limiting the chance 
of incomplete key depression — two more safeguards. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1700 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTROLLED KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


Next came the Master Safeguard, the Controlled-key—an exclu- 
sive feature of the Comptometer, that positively prevents the register- 
ing of an error from an incomplete keystroke either up or down; a 
feature indispensable to accuracy and enconomy in a machine of this 
type. 

And now comes a new achievement 
It is the clear-signal safeguard in the new Model H Comptometer. 
This machine includes all the safeguards of previous models—Duplex 
key-action, lightened keystroke, Controlled-key, along with the three- 
fold, clear-register signal. 

This means that these combined safeguards limit the human 
element of error in Comptometer operation strictly to functions 
involving the process of human reasoning, such as determining and 
selecting key values. 

This new model embodies other interesting features of improve- 
ment better revealed by demonstration than a description. Say 
the word and a Com 
tometer man will gladly 
show you this latest 
Comptometer achieve- 
ment. 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant 
it’s not a Comptometer 
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How to Use Your Mistakes 


hands—stranded waifs, shipwrecked upon 
these sands of time, looking out at the 
pitiless, infinite sea. 

For love is not made by excellencies and 
perfections, but by flaws. The best loved 
women have not been the doll-like 
beauties. The imperfections of her mate 
are to the woman's heart a passionate 
challenge. The mother loves the hunch- 
back child, or the blind and frail, with an 
intensity the vigorous and self-sufficient 
son cannot awaken. The ivy clings to the 
cracks in the stone. 

And what other meaning is there to 
the Parables of the Lost Sheep and the 
Prodigal Son, than that the heart of the 
Eternal, brooding over His creation, 
while it may rejoice in the finished per- 
fection of His inanimate works, such as 
stars and roses, diamonds and Himalayas, 

s out in peculiar warmth to His 

umanity, His groping, failing, stumbling 
children? 


HERE is the gist of the right thought 
on this matter: 


1. While the goal of our existence is Per- 
fection, its condition is Growth. God made us 
Improvable, not Perfect. 

2. Making Mistakes is an 
Growth. 

3. Consequently, our hope of reaching Per- 
fection is based on our ability to use Mistakes, 
and, instead of disheartening us, Mistakes 
ought to encourage us; they are a part of our 
equipment. 


My grandmother used to say when we 
children would complain of certain bodily 
ailments, that they were only "growing 
pains." Also, she would extend this 
excuse to cover moral delinquencies. She 
would remark of my cousin, for instance, 
when we all thought he was mean, “ Now 
I just know he’s not well. You must make 
oe for a boy that is growing so 
ast.” 

I have come to the belief that Grand- 
mother’s remedy, maturity, will cure a 
lot of things. This truth may be expanded 
to apply to things in aenea A vast deal 
of what we call sin, both in the indi- 
vidual and in society, is merely “growing 
pains.” : 

This world isn't done yet. Of course it 
doesn't taste good when it's half-baked. 
In many respects our century is like a 
lopsided, overgrown boy, who doesn't 
know how to fold up his legs, or where to 
hide his hands; or like the girl at that age 
when she is a little too long for short 
dresses and not old enough for long 
dresses. 


incident of 


If we will not be impatient, and will - 


kindly wait a thousand years or so, our 
rickety civilization will look different. 

When the scaffolding is all about the 
building, and the carpenters and plaster- 
ers are littering up the place, you can 
form no idea of how nice the house is 
going to look when it is finished. 

Neither can you tell by biting into a 
green pear what it would taste like if it 
were ripe. 

Pessimists are the people who stand 
around under the tree of life, and keep 


(Continued from page 61) 


tasting the green fruit. No wonder they 
curse the tree. 

You cannot get the hang of the uni- 
verse until you conceive of it as Growth. 
Why all this long history of evolution? 
Why did Nature make those pterodac- 
tyls, ichthyosauri, dodos, and other 
extinct species, and then discard them, 
as if she had tried them out and found 
they would not do? And why those 
cave-dwellers, and ancient Egyptians, 
Ninevites, also all those HivitesjMJebusites 
and Canaanites mentioned in Jewish 
history, and Alexander and his hosts, 
and the Greek and Roman civilizations, 
long ago swept away, and the Span- 
ish splendor of Philip's days, and the 
Aztecs and Incas, and all the rest of the 
multitudinous pageant of the dim past? 
What does it all mean, if not that the 
Creative Power that makes the world 
does not function in immediate perfec- 
tions, but in unending experiment and 
improvement, that He “practiced” mil- 
lions of years before making Man, and 
that in the case of mankind itself He is 
practicing, practicing, always improving; 
in other words, that He preferred to grow 
a universe to making it complete out of 
hand? 

The universe began in chaos and ends 
with the stars. So do you. 

But the core of my meaning is that 
out of lawlessness is formed law; out of 
the formless, form; out of inchoate heaps 
of ugliness, grace and beauty; out of sand 
and rock arises the house, and out of the 
dust of the ground emerges, after crawling 
for eons through reptile, fish, bird and 


` brute—the Man. 


Mistakes, or call them imperfections, 
do not make for decay but for develop- 
ment. The drift of things, as far as we 
can catch it, is not toward the rubbish 
heap, but toward organization. All 
things are not dissolving into their original 
elements; on the contrary, the original 
elements are forever combining and re- 
combining to make more complex and 
organic things. There is not the least 
symptom of old age, or defeat, or slump- 
ing in the universe. It keeps ziemally 
young. All its mistakes bring it onward— 
as walking in a succession of falls. 


CAN you not learn from this your own 
guiding secret, that a mistake does not 
mean that you have lost, that failure to- 
day simply means—better preparation 
for to-morrow, that we rise ‘‘on stepping 
stones of our dead selves,” and that 
despair is sheer ignorance and cowardice, 
for it’s never " all over"? 

“We are always beginning to live (Nous 
recommencons toujours à vivre)," wrote 
Montaigne. 


Who does not feel this? To-day has - 


never been quite satisfactory. We bungled 
things here, and overdid matters there, 
and, altogether, the whole day was but a 
trial sketch, an outline and attempt at 
life merely. To-morrow we shall do bet- 
ter. ^on . 

And to-morrow in our faulty hands 
turns out another better to-day. 


Life is not a long thing measured by 
years; it is a short thing only a day long. 

Every day we try to make of it some- 
thing worth while. Then at night we go 
back into death again to gain force for an- 
other effort. 

So we keep doing it over and over, as 
the lensmaker polishes his glass with in- 
finite rubs of his thumb. 

A man is a fool to say it is ‘‘all over.” 
No man is ruined so long as he has another 
day to try it again. Every day is a birth- 
day, and every sunset is a day of judg- 
ment. 

So the upshot of the whole matter is, 
not “How can I avoid making mistakes?” 
nor, Why did I ever make them?" but 
“To what Use am I going to put them?" 
We can reckon our mistakes as unalter- 
able facts in our past and as a fixed 
expediency in our future. 

And just what are you going to do 
about it? 

Mistakes can cripple you; and mistakes 
can teach you and strengthen you. You 
can use them so that you can get more 
good out of them than you can out of your 
successes. 

The way to do this is to 

Be Unafraid! 

Go on! Believe in yourself. You are 
unconquerable. 


"THE battle is not lost so long as vou 

have a leg to stand on and a gun to fire. 
There is no tragedy where there is not 
weakness. Even in destruction and death 
the real hero rises unconquerable. 

Men may take your money from you, 
deprive you of libet, lock you up in 
prison, torture you; but they cannot defeat 
you, even as naked hands cannot smother 
the high flame. Fate itself, the plotting 
stars, the plan of destiny, cannot over- 
come you, if only you be of good courage. 
By and by the universe retires tired be- 
fore the soul that will not fear. Whatever 
theologies say to the contrary, there is 
but one unpardonable sin in nature: it is 
to be afraid. 

Courage is a primal virtue. It was the 
first flower of mastery to bloom in tha 
human race. It is the universal virtue. 
There have been savage tribes who have. 
known not so much as a name for some 
of the moral excellencies of our civiliza- 
tion; there has never existed a tribe who 
did not revere courage. 

There are always reasons for giving up. 
Arguments for self-pity are thick as 
blackberries. The world is crowded with 
thorns and cruelties, causes for tears. 
Courage is the divine unreason against 
which, as against a rock, the waves of 
disaster beat in vain. 

Say to yourself: “I am unconquerable. 
I shall arrive. In the center of creatior 
sits not an enemy, but my Friend. ‘I 
shall arrive—what time, what circuit 
first, I ask not. In some time, His good 
time, I shall arrive.” Let come what will 
I shall never say I am beaten. I am not 
i negligible molecule, a mote in the sun- 

eam, a worm; I am a man, an 
me God! I shall play the man.” Ceapa 
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The Hoover lifts the rug from the 


floor, like this — flutters it upon a 
cushion of air, gently "beats" out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 


Every rug is a constant collector of three 
kinds of dirt: embedded grit, clinging litter 
and surface dust. "Three cleaning processes, 
therefore, are constantly necessary. Only 
The Hoover performs the three at once. 
It gently beats, to dislodge all the de- 
structive embedded grit. It swiftly sweeps, 
to detach all the stubbornly adhering 
litter. It powerfully suction-cleans, to with- - 
draw all loose surface dirt. And it is the 
largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


The HOOVER 


It Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans 


Tue Hoover Suction Sweeper COMPANY 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners 
North Canton, Ohio Hamilton, Canada 
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Banked Fires 


Published in the 
interest of Elec- 
trical Develo, 

ment by an In- 
stitution that 
will be helped by 
whatever helps 
the Industry. 


Draw No Interest 


Eight o'clock at night about the busiest 
place you can find is an electric light and 
power plant. Boilers at full pressure, fires 
alive with energy, lights ablaze! 

Eight o'clock in the morning it looks more 
like a country church on Thursday night. 
Every bit as animated. 

A difference of only twelve hours— but it's all 
the difference between night load and day load. 

Day load, when the big slump comes, is the 
great problem of the central station. With 
fires banked and generators silenced, the entire 
vast equipment is tied up in a production 
greatly reduced. 

How to build up day load, so that the cen- 
tral station's resources may be utilized most 
efficiently, and the consumer himself benefit 
from the lower costs? 

Not, obviously, by an increase in lighting. 
The solution lies in a greater daytime use of 
electric power. . 

Your morning cup of coffee made the electric 
way, your weekly ironing by electricity, your 
daily use of vacuum cleaner and portable utility 
motor are substantial aids in swelling day load. 

Household appliances that are easy on the 
housewife and just as easy on the coal pile at 
the central station. For as the load rises the 
quantity of fuel needed in generating each 
additional unit of electricity becomes smaller. 
The plant operates with greater efficiency as it 


- approaches capacity production. 


So when the central station is campaigning 
for irons or grills or washing-machines we can 
be confident that its interest is not in making 
a few dollars from the sale. 


Rather to reduce the disparity between day 


and night loads, to lower costs and to devote the 
savings toa service progressively more extensive. 


estera Elfecfric 


Company 


No 5 Dotted all over the land in 

e ve order to be near you are 48 
Western Electric distributing houses, each 
bound by sentiment and business to its 


particular neighborhood. The branch in 
your own city stands ready to bring you 
personally at your call all the advantages 
of a localized national service. 


The Family’s Money 


Getting a Home 
After Forty: 


E HAD reached forty with noth- 
ing but good health, a salary of 
one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a month, and our furniture, to 
show for years of diligence and long hours 
at "the plant." $ 
We paid from twelve and a half to 
eighteen dollars a month rent, with but 
little space for a garden or chickens. Con- 
sequently we lived out of the grocery 
stores. ; 
Those rent receipts fell out of the box on 


| a closet shelf one moving day, and there 


were so many slips that I sat down and 
counted and added them up. The result 
was appalling! Nearly seven hundred 
dollars in three years, and nothing but 
slips of paper to show for it. 

I picked up the daily paper and found 
advertisements of two houses for sale near 
my husband's place of work. Taking a 
street car, I went to see them. The price 
of one of them, in which I decided we 
could live, was eight hundred dollars. I 
went to the real-estate dealer and, after a 
frank talk with him, he agreed to let us 
have it for one hundred dollars down, the 
remainder at twelve dollars a month until 
paid for. 

We looked at the property. It had two 
lots, one vacant, fifty by one hundred and 
forty, a four-room house, city water in the 
yard, seven fine maple and. elm trees, a 
peach, a plum, and a cherry tree, no walks 
on the premises except across the front. 
But it was close enough to “the plant” for 
my husband to come home to dinner—a 
much better dinner and a less expensive 
one than I could pack in a lunch pail. 
There were neighbors on only one side; 
it was on the trolley line, and it had a 
wonderful view from the kitchen windows. 

After a great deal of talk on my part, 
and after showing my little savings ac- 
count of more than the one hundred dol- 
lars necessary for the first payment, my 
husband was persuaded to purchase the 
place. 

We moved in, bought good fruit trees 
and set them out on the vacant lot and 
grew a good garden, from which we sold 
nearly fifty dollars’ worth of products, be- 
sides canning more than we needed for our 
winter use and supplying our summer 
table with fresh, crisp, vegetables. And 
we had room to raise fifty chickens, thus 
providing our own tender, clean “fries,” 
and had fifteen pullets for layers. 


WHEN we had lived there seventeen 

months we had paid for the place; 
we then sold it for one thousand dollars. 
This we took and, having added to it one 


j hundred and d dollars’ worth of Liberty 


bonds, we bought an acre of ground out- 
side of the city limits, took stock in a 
building and loan association, and built a 
four-room bungalow, with a pantry, closets, 
and some other conveniences, paying fifty 


dollars a month on it. 
On our acre of ground we have a good 
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HERE'S a distinction 

between Ruud Hot 
Water and just hot water. 
Ruud Hot Water in your 
home means HOT WATER 
—INSTANTLY— by simply 
turning on any hot-water 
faucet, morning, noon or 
midnight— rest day, wash 
day, every day. 


Then, too, Ruud Hot 
Water is sparkling fresh; 


RUUD 


RUUD HOT WATER 


it's hot water right from the 
mains,' heated as it flows 
hurriedly through copper 
coilsat yourfaucet's bidding. 


For bathroom comfort, 
for getting the wash “on 
the line by nine," for all 
the housework, Ruud Hot 
Water is the great con- 
venience you need. Make 
your home permanently 
comfortable with it. 


AUTOMATIC GAS 
WATER HEATER 


* Hot Water All Over the House" 


The Ruud goes in your 
basement or kitchen. It 
eliminates a hot-water tank 
and stops ALL waiting and 
fussing when you want 


HOT WATER. Ask your 
gas company, or plumber, 
or gas appliance store about 
a Ruud. There's a size for 
every home, large or small. 


Write for our book on Ruud Hot Water—it's Free 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY à 


Dept. F 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Standardized Gas Water Heaters 


Ruud Manufacturing Co. of Canada: 371 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 


<Q 
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The Extravagance of | 
Cheapness As Applied 


to Home Building 
THE important thing about 


any purchase is not what - 


you pay, but what you get for 
the purchase price. The 
“cheap” purchase is often the 
most extravagant. 

If you are thinking of epi the 
chapter, “The Extravagance of Cheap- 
ness,” in “The Story of Brick,” will 
interest you. It presents, simply and 
briefly the relation of first-cost to final 
economy in home-building investment. 


People generally concede that Face 
Brick is the most desirable building 
material from the Sanepan of per- 


manence, comfort, safety from fire, and 
beauty; but many still believe itis “too 
expensive.” As a fact, the many sav- 
ings in the Face Brick house, such as 
depreciation, maintenance, repairs, 
etc., soon cancel the slight difference 
in first-cost over less durable, less beau- 
tiful materials. 


“The Story of Brick” is an attractive 
booklet, full of pictures and informa- 
tion that will interest ay prospec- 
tive home builder. You will probably 
be surprised to learn how little more 
a Face Brick house really costs. 


Send for your copy today 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1136 Westminster Building, Chicago 


Jersey cow. We sell from ten to eighteen 
dollars’ worth of milk a month, besides 
making our butter and cheese and having 
all the milk we want to use. We raise two 
pigs, selling one and keeping the other for 
our winter pork. 

I raise about one hundred and fifty 
Plymouth Rock chickens a year. “They 
furnish "fries" and eggs. ith eggs at 
thirty-five to ninety cents a dozen they and 
the cow pay their own feed bill, so that all 
the chickens and eggs they furnish our 
own table costs us nothing. 

We raise all our epee: except po- 
tatoes, on one third of the place. I can 
fresh vegetables for winter use, and our 
table expenses do not average ten dollars 
a month, while we live better than we did 
ona city lot. And next year our fruit trees 
and our asparagus will begin bearing. 

Best of all, we have the feeling that we 
will soon have a real home of our own. 
My husband has had two raises in salary 
since we bought this place, but we have 
not raised our expenses any. 

The only things in which we have not 
pisces the strictest economy are good 
iterature and the church. 

Within two years we have paid over 
twelve hundred dollars on our home, be- 
sides the improvements we have made: 
poultry house and yards, seventy-five dol- 
lars; cow barn and garage, one hundred 
dollars; fencing not included in poultry 
yards, thirty dollars; cow, one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars; two pigs, ten 
dollars; and paid for two hundred dollars' 
worth of Liberty bonds. MRs. w. w. E. 


How We Started a 
Bank Account, Yet 
Never Saved a Dollar 


LWAYS in the back of my mind 
was the idea that some day I 
„would save money; and when 

married Jack I was more determined 
than ever to lay something by for the 
proverbial rainy day. I reckoned, how- 
ever, without my host. Jack, although 
he made a fair salary, had never been 
accustomed to the saving habit. He 
dressed as well as he could and had a good, 
quiet time. 

.We started housekeeping in three rooms 
with great anticipations, but also with a 
handap of debts. 

shall never forget the day that 

came home and Panded me my ^ 
allowance. It was his entire pay, minus 
five dollars, which he had kept as his 
own pocket monet We had been married 
just a month. y first thought was, 
"Now I can start a savings account!" 
And I took a beautiful, clean five-dollar 
bill and christened it my “corner-stone.” 

After dinner we began to plan about 
the handling of the money. Fou down 
the apena of the month, which had 
been charged at various stores, and was 
shocked to discover that our liabilities 
were more than our assets. Jack also 
informed me that ten dollars, borrowed 
from a friend some time before, had to be 
paid right away, with interest. I juggled 
and juggled with figures for a long time. 
But it was no good. The money wouldn't 
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Exterior: Allyne Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Interior: Maryland Bolt & Forge Co., Mt. Washington, Md. 


How to Secure Your 


New Building Quickly 


For years, leading industries have 
depended upon ‘Truscon Standard 
Buildings to fulfill their needs when 
new buildings were required quickly. 
This year, with the abnormal amount 
of building planned and with the 
acute shortage of material and labor, 
the advantages of Truscon Standard 
B&ildings are more marked than ever. 


If you require new buildings quickly, 
consult us at once regarding your 
exact needs. Just now we can assure 
reasonably prompt deliveries of 
Truscon Standard Buildings. With 
the rush of spring and summer build- 
ing, much slower deliveries will be 
necessary. Therefore act immediately 
to save time and money. ` 


The large shop-made, standard 
units are erected in record time by 


TRUSCON 


STANDARD 


BUILDING 


few workmen. 'The building is com- 
pleted and ready for use months 
sooner than by other methods of con- 
struction. 


Truscon Standard Buildings are 
constructed entirely of steel—walls, 
roofs, doors and windows. The units 
are interchangeable and buildings are 
easily re-arranged or taken down and 
re-erected in new location without 
loss. Truscon Standard Buildings 
are fireproof and weathertight, and 
cost less than other permanent con- 
structions. 


Used extensively for factories, ware- 
houses, machine shops, paint shops, 
toolrooms, multiple garages, hospitals 
and dining rooms. Write now for esti- 
mates and book on Truscon Standard 
Buildings, using coupon if convenient. 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, 0. 
Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Reinforcing Steel Metal Lath 
Steel Windows Steel Buildings 
Pressed Steel Cement Tile, Etc. 


TRUSCON STANDARD BUILDINGS 
Any Length of Building varying by 2 fh 
Heights, curb to eave, 7-/0° or //-6" 
CONTINUOUS LANTERN 12-0” WIDE 

CAN BE PROVIDED AT RIDGE 


E TYPE 3 
Widths - so- 52-56-58- 60-64" 
68-—70-74-78-80-84- 90 


TYPE 3M 
Widths —60'—64'—68'- 70-74 
80—84 —90' 


TYPE 4 y 
fi BO" (^ 8e, zo 
Widths — (50: He aye $ 25') 


SAWTOOTH TYPE 
Widths -Subtract 1-0" from Multiples of 26-0" 
Lengths - Add or Subtract 2:0 from Multiples of 16-0" 


—— 
i 
' 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
| Send catalog and information on type 


Truscon Standard Building...__ft. long... 
| wide... ft. high, to be used for. 

LO on regentes ay SB 
| -Addzemu rer | a A.M. 


| 
| 
ft. | 
| 
| 
| 
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Avoid Lumber Shortage 


Lumber shortage—a virtual famine of lumber—exists in many 
parts of the country. Reports indicate it is impossible even 
now to get material for certain needs. Stocks were never as low 
as they are now. The demand was never as great as it is now. 
THIS MEANS STILL HIGHER LUMBER PRICES. It 
means that prices will go upward rapidly tliat it will ibly 
take $150 in six months or a year to buy $100 worth of lumber 
at present prices. 


Complete Material for Immediate Shipment 


Aladdin taps the four greatest forests of the United States. 
Each one has sufficient standing timber to take care of the needs 
of the country for many years. The probable lumber famine 
predicted in all parts of the country will not affect the Aladdin Co. 


Every Aladdin house ordered in 1920 
will be shipped uickly and completely. 
Sufficient lath and plaster for lining the 
interior of the home. Nails in necessary 
sizes and quantities. Beautiful grain, 

rfect quality interior trim. Doors of 

igh qua ity, material and excellent work- 
manship. Every item of the complete 
home will be promptly ship to ev n 
1920, regardless of shortages of lumber and other buil: 
in the general markets! 


National Homebuilding Service 


pments of Aladdin Readi-Cut Homes are made from the 
four greatest timber-producing sections in the United States. From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific—from Canada to the Gulf—Aladdin can 
serve you wherever you live. Aladdin houses are manufactured and 
shipped direct from the Aladdin Company's own mills in Michigan, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Oregon. Aladdin houses come to you 
in a straight line from the nearest timber region. Complete Sales and 
Business Offices are maintained in connection with each mill. Fully 
24 hours’ time is saved in your mail reaching our offices. 


Dollar-a-Knot Quality 20 Feet of Lumber from a 


16 Foot Board 

Aladdin's Dollar-a-Knot The Aladdin System of Home- 
Guaranty proof of High Quality. building has been practicing for 
Knotless lumber, the purest and 14 years the principle the world 
clearest that ever came out of has only learned during the war 
the forest, is the kind that —the elimination of waste of lum- 
Aladdin houses are made of. ber and labor. The Aladdin Book 
This is evidenced by our famous explains this system thoroughly, 
llar-aà-Knot guaranty which shows how 20 feet of lumber is 

has now been in effect for over 


cut from a 16 foot board. The 
four years. Better quality lum- great Aladdin Organisation, oam 
bér does not grow. The high- 


of experts in every branch 
est grade paints, hard ware, of homebullding, stands ready to 


ng materials 


doors, windows, millwork, ete., help you build your home at a 
afe all included in every Aladdin saving. Put this group of ex- 
house. perts to work on your problem. 


Send for 100 Page Book "Aladdin Homes” 


pages, 
sented 
work ,floo! 
and plaster, 
shipped to you in a sealed bo: 
val of the complete material in 
Send today for a copy of the book, ‘‘Aladdin Homes” No 266. 


The Aladdin Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Wilmington, North Carolina Portland, Oregon 
Branches: Hattiesburg, Mississippi: ' Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
. 


Aladdin Ech aroed in 
i 


First Day's Work 


TEL 


Twentieth Day 


Seventh Day 


' THE A 
STANHOPE NATIONAL 
FAVORITE 


(ASQUARE TYPE — 
|HOME 


stretch to meet the bills. So I made a 
partial payment on every bill that I 
could, and paid in full only the bills that 
demanded it. Needless to say, my hope 
of having a bank account fled. 

The next few years brought children 
and added expenses, and although Jack’s 
salary grew larger, I still couldn’t make 
both ends meet. Every time I laid a 
dollar away, out it had to come again 
and do a dollar's duty. It could help so 
much. It was a dollar. 

When the proverbial rain 
scended upon us Jack met it borrow- 
ing. He had no difficulty in doing this, 
because he paid back, with interest, very 
fumme He was absolutely honest; 

onest with everybody except himself 


THs method of living went on for 

twenty years. We had started in debt, 
and it seemed as if we would always be in 
debt. Then one day an idea struck me: 
Why wait any longer to save dollars! 
I would save pennies! I started a book- 
keeping system, kept an itemized ac- 
count of everything, stopped sending the 
children to the stores (which meant a 
few pennies’ reward) and went myself. 
ag eal I could I saved a penny. 
On New Year’s Eve, 1917, I got the 
family around the table (I had two chil- 
dren working at that time), and suggested 
that every evening I be privileged to 
“loot” all the pockets and purses belong- 
ing to the family, and help myself to the 
pennies I found and one nickel from each. 
It proved to be a great game. Some 
nights my plunder yielded only a few 
pennies, other nights I would get quite 
a big haul. I had an old relic in the 
family, a twenty-pound coffee can. This 
I sealed, made a slot in the top, and each 
night my “findings,” together with those 
from my own purse, were "canned." 
It was great fun, and the family thor- 
oughly enjoyed hefting the can, to feel 
how heavy it was getting, and con jectur- 
ing how much it contained. During that 
year of saving the pennies and nickels 
the family unconsciously economized on 
their expenses. Our bills grew less in- 
stead of more and borrowing became 
unnecessary. 

On the first of January, 1918, the 
great ceremony of opening the can was 
performed. hat excitement prevailed 
as the coin was dumped on the table! 
When it was all counted there proved to 
be $32.55 in nickels and $68.17 in pen- 
nies—a total of $100.72. This amount 
represented our first savings in twenty 
years! It had entailed no sacrifice, and 
it had taught the family that great eo 
son of thrift. You cannot imagine the 
happiness with which we deposited this 
amount in the bank. 

The family voted to do the same thing 
over again that year; so the can was 
sealed once more, and I resumed my 
nightly sport of looting the family purses. 
The result was that when we opened the 
can on January Ist, 1919, it contained 
$57.75 in nickels, and a few stray dimes, 
and $114.25 in pennies—a total of 
$172. This was at once added to the 
amount already in the bank. 

Jack's step is lighter, I am happier 
than I’ve ever been, and we, as a family, 
have learned the lesson, “Take care of 
the pennies and the dollars will take care 
of themselves." MRS. C. P. 
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| For Easter breakfast—broiled ham 


Ev 


—savory, tender, fragrant! 


Morning sunshine filtering through 
sweet-scented blossoms, and a fine 
broiled slice of Swifts Premium 
Ham, sizzling hot—what pleas- 
anter welcome could the Easter 
breakfast table give you! 


The delicately brown slice has been 
broiled without parboiling first, so 
none of its rich flavor has been lost. 


Swifts Premium Ham comes to 
you with a perfect cure—sweet 
enough —smoked enough — mild, 
uniform and delicious. No need to 
parboil it and lose any of the 
splendid Premium flavor. 


Give your family this ideal break- 
fast and make Easter morning 
truly joyful. i 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swift's 
Premium| 
Ham 


Itis not 
necessary to parboil 


Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frym¢ 
Look for this “no parboiling" tag 


when you buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice 
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Drawing from photograph, taken at The Hoover Suction Sweeper Company's plant, North Canton, Ohio, - 


showing demonstration of &mooth-running Robbins & Myers Motor on The Hoover Suction Sweeper 


What Hoover Knows About R È M 


Robbins & Mv 
Motors Ed ki 


Women have learned that the motor- 
ized home means less drudgery—pleasanter 
work—more time for enjoying the essen- 
tials of life. 


And men — cheerfully granting that 
time and labor-saving devices are as im- 
portant to the liome as to the office—are 
seeing to it that keir homes are motorized. 


Because upon the efficiency of the 
motor depends the usefulness of the device, 
both have learned that it pays to look for 
the Robbins & Myers name plate on motors 
used in office and home. 


So it is with the leading manufacturers 
of motor-driven equipment. 


An example is The Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Company, the world's oldest and 
largest makers of electric cleaners. Their 
R&M  Motor-equipped electric suction 
sweeper (which Zea/s. .. asit sweeps . as 
it cleans) is used in hundreds of thousands 
of homes. 


Mr. H. G. Evans, Factory Superin- 
tendent, says, **As early in our history as 
1912 we found that the Robbins & Myers 
Motor, designed especially for The Hoover, 
delivered the constant, dependable power 
necessary to uphold our well-built reputa- 


tion.” 


Whether used on labor-saving devices, 
for service in the office, store or home, or 
in speeding up the wheels of production in 
factories, Robbins & Myers Motors have 
always met and passed the test of delivering 
dependable, economical, efficient power. 


Manufacturers, dealers and users have 
learned that the Robbins & Myers name 
plate is all that one needs to know about a 
motor. Look for it when you buy a motor 
or a motor-driven device. 


The Robbins & Myers Co.,Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-three Years Makers ef Quality Fans and Meter 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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A mystery story by PHILIP CURTISS 


Holey smokes, butt 
Life Savers do chase 
that tobacco-ey taste 
and leave your breath 
sweet as a May morn. 
Never start to smoke 


without a packet in 
your pocket 
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The trademark which identifies 
all Victor products 


This famous Victor trademark is the public’s 
unfailing proof of Quality—of artistic leader- 
ship. It means to the public what Caruso’s 
name means to opera-goers—the absolute cer- 
tainty of hearing the best. It appears on all 


Victrolas and 
Victor Records 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
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Un-retouched photograph showing conditions encountered by Goodyear 


Cord Tires in excavation and foundation work for the Federal Reserve 
nk at Richmond, Virginia; George, Hankins CJ George, Contractors 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
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For Savage Toil or Easy Hauls 
—The Big Pneumatics 
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“T HE truck on Goodyear Cord Tires makes more trips, hauls more yardage 
. L out of excavation than any solid-tired unit, although limited by a hand 
dump body —uses less gasoline — depreciates much more slowly than 
solid-tired trucks one-half its age and despite rocks, cinders, scrap iron, 
splinters, nails and hoops, the Goodyear Cord Tires are outlasting solid 
res in this work.”—J. F. Powers, Motor Truck Foreman, George, 
Hankins & George, Excavating Contractors, Richmond, Virginia 
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ITH the multiplying evidence of the prowess of Goodyear 

Cord Tires on trucks comes testimony, such as that given 
here, describing how pneumatic performance reduces truck toil 
otherwise extremely severe on solid tires. 


Just as light delivery systems are improved with the competent 
Goodyear Cord Tires, so is the ordeal of many a heavy, grinding 
haul mastered with their grip, cushioning and mobility. 


In urgent industrial transportation this supple cord tire thus is 
duplicating the profound effect of pneumatics on the earliest 
passenger cars; it is increasing motor truck utility while protecting 
driver, mechanism, load and road. | 


The whole operating efficiency of the perfected pneumatic truck 
tire has its body and life in the tenacious Goodyear Cord con- 
struction developed out of long pioneering work and that 
extensive care which protects our good name. 


The hauling history written on American highways by Goodyear 
freighting fleets and passenger busses, shod with Goodyear Cord 
Tires, now is reduced to a simple cost analysis charting the way. 
for other truck users. 


This data, plus that supplied by leading transportation managers 
comparing pneumatic and solid truck tires, can be obtained by 
writing to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


CORD TIRES 


Schools for Boys 


MILFORD 


A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 


THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 


9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 


The needs of each boy are analyzed and met. 
Thoro training for college examinations. Small 
classes and individual instruction. Country life, 
supervised athletics. 

Our plan limits the number of boys we can 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and 
we will send pos an outline plan of work, giving 
time required, cost, etc., for fitting for college. 
Booklet on request. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Conducted Without Thought of Profit— 

Peddie spends all its income upon its students. 
This policy removes the temptation to retain 
students solely for the revenue they bring, and 
makes the school exclusive, not on the basis of 
wealth or position, but because of its high in- 
tellectual and moral standards. 

Peddie is liberally endowed. 60-acre campus— 
gymnasium — baseball — football — etc. Music 
and public speaking. Summer camp. Lower 
School for boys from 11 to 14 years. Graduates 
enter all colleges by certificate or examination. 
55th year. Every boy given a comprehensive 
physical examination. 

Write for Booklets and Catalog 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D, Headmaster 
Box 5-Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


Schools for Boys 


HOW 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
Boys Taught How To Study 
Thorough Preparation For College 


MILITARY DRILL 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certificates. 
Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 
sanitation. Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. 
All athletic sports. 
Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalog address 
Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 
Box 233, HOWE, INDIANA 


Applications must be filed SOON to secure a place 
for the next academic year. 


MANLIUS 


e Keen minds, clean morals and 
* strong bodies are the foundation 
of the Manlius idea. (St. Johns 
School, Manlius, blends the prac- 
tical and theoretical in the devel- 
ES? opment of boys along common sense 
LDA principles. Manlius offers prepara- 
Jw tion for college and business, and 
gives superior military training 
Brig. Gen. Wm. through its Reserve Officers Train- 
Merbeck, Pres. ing Corps. Thorough equipment. 
Box 116 Summer camp in Adirondacks. Send 
Manilus, N. Y. for booklet and information. 


SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 


e 4 


MS 


Offers a thorough physical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesquespots of America. New gymnasium. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 159. 
William Mann Irvine LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY = ‘ston ^ 


FOR BOYS A 
Trustees: Louis P. Swift, J. V. Farwell, 
H.: O. Chatfeld-Taylor, CIMA Mark, 
A. B, Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev. J. G. K. 
McClure, Geo. A. McKinlock, A. A. Car- 
penter, J. H. S. Lee, 8. A. Benedict, Stanley 
Field, B. M. Linnell, M. D, Ernest 
Palmer, 0. B. Moore, James Viles Rev. 
Andrew C, Zenos, 


Bethlehem Preparatory School Bethichem, Pa. 


1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 42 years. 


Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic fields, 
Summer session. Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL new building. 


Jonn A. Tucarr, M. A., Headmaster 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
For all colleges East or West—not a 
itary institution—honor ideals. Def- 
ite preparation for admission to all 
certificate universities and for exam- 
Inations of Yale, Princeton, Har- 
vard, Mass. Tech. Beautiful location 
on Lake Michigan one hour north 
m of Chicago. Modern buildings, 
E swimming pool, all athletics.Address 
John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, 
ES) Box 149, Lake Forest, Il. 


School of Business Training 


For si 


ars the leading American Business College. 
Office 


xty ye 

Work and obtains employment for students who can be recommended for 
efficiency and good character. Intensive vocational courses in Accounting. 
Business, Civil Service, Secretarial and other studies leading to dignified 
positions, good salaries, rapid promotion, and the best chance to use to 
advantage a high school or college education. 

Experienced. efficient, faithful teachers. Strong lecture courses. Ideal 
location. Moderate expenses. $185 pays total cost of tultion, books and 
board for 13 weeks. 

Exceptional opportunities for self-help to young men and women of the right sort. 

Write for illustrated prospectus. Address 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A., LL. D., Box 637, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Trains thoroly for 


Schools for Special Training 


DEAN ACADEMY, 54th Year, Franklin, Mass. 
Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad 
culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $350—-$450 per year. Special Course in 
Domestic Belence: For catalogue and infotmation address 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility In a beautiful suburban home for the care 
and training of children who through mental disability are 
unable to attend public or private schools. Dept. of Domes- 
tic Science for older girls. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
Mollie A. Woods, Prin., Box 172, Roslyn, Pa. 


Colorado Schoole/Mines 


Golden 


HUR W. PEIRCE, Litt D., Principal. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


—is the key to the attrac- 
tive profession of Physical 
Directors, Athletic Coaches, 
and Playground Supervisors. 
Two year course leading to 
well id positions, in 
bee rm =p pence Fo iir Col egos, bur 
itorium. — Separate ties, Community Centers, 
dormitory for woman. industrial gymnasiums, 
banks, department stores, etc. Free graduate plac- 
ing . Strong faculty, Separate classes for 
men and women in some subjects. Term begins Sept. 
23. View book and catalog free. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE of (9) EDUCATION 


‘lccredited Co-educational 
Dept. AS 


This entire bwilding is 
devoted to Diese were. 


Siudy Mining Engineering 


Courses in Metal Mining, Metallurgy, and Min- 
ing Geology. New courses in Petroleum and 
Oil Geology. Free scholarships available. 


Autumn Term begins Sept. 6, 1920. 
Registrar, Box 701, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


Educational Directory 


Private school announcements appear regularly in The American Magazine. 
schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


Write to the 


Worcester Academy 
250 Boys Rates $850-$1000 


Strictly preparatory for college or engineering 
school. Register early and avoid disappointment. 
For catalog address the Registrar, G. D, Church, M. A. 

SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal 

Worcester, Mass. 


. TH 
trains for 
Pennsylvania Military College 725: , for 
Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, Chemistry and Com- 
merce and Finance. Preparatory School for boys of 12 and 
upwards. Infantry, Cavalry and Aviation. Unusual facili- 
tiles for sports. Vacancies AED 6. Immediate application 
necessary. Col. Charles E. Hyatt, Box 143, Chester, Pa. 


SUMMER 


Gut SCHOOLS 


Naval Cavalry Artillery 
Woodcraft for Younger Boys 
June 30th to August 25th 


Four distinct schools: Naval, minimum age 14; Cav- 
alry—14; Artillery—14; Woodcraft—12. Write for 
that 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 
Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful 


location. Faculty of experts. Individualattention. Ex- 
tensive grounds. Golf course and tennis courts. Football 
and baseball field. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 

Address Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 802, Seitsburg, Penna. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 
For 90 select young boys. Just enough of the Military train- 
ing to inculcate habits of obedience, promptness, orderliness 
and self reliance. Study and play carefully supervised. One 
teacher to 10 boys. “The school with the personal touch.” 
Mason Cnanues M. Duncan, Box 518, Freehold, N. J. 


Camp Terra Alta 


Directed by the Commandant of The Staunton Mili- 
"On Lake Pera Alta, $15,000 pmen! boys 
n e Terra : d . 
from 23 states last session, "Athlete D A 
bowling, billiards, Military drill. High and Gi 
school subjects. Music. June 30 to August 25, $200 
gUntl June 5, address The Commandant, Box 23D, 
un: a 
After June 5, C amp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W., Va. 


Schools for Girls 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


SCHOOL for young women, especially for hand 
A preparatory school graduates who wish Au a in 
Music, Art, Expression, and vocational subjects. No extra 
charge for Domestic Science diploma eourse. Campus of 
65 acres; all out-door sports. Gymnasium, swimming- 
pool. Located in suburb of Washington; organized study of 
the Capital. Healthful relations between teachers and girls, 
Apply immediately for entrance. References required. 

Registrar, Box 184, Forest Glen, Md. z 


Physical Education £: Women. 


Summer 
Sessi a mp 
Accredited Girl Scout School for Captains” Certificates” 


Regular courses, including aesthetic and folk der 
Miss Louise Bay! Chalit gold medal holder. Ad ona C. 
Ward Crampton, M. D., Dean, Box 40, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Battle Creek Normal School of Physical Education 


Schools for Girls 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 


For Women Hollins, Va. 


Founded 1842. 
Admission by certificate or examination. 
tandard College Courses B. A. and B. M. 


Degree accepted for graduate work by 
leading universitics. 

Music, Art, Home Economics. 

Student body 280. Estate of 700 Acres 
in the mountains of Virginia. 


Miss Matty L. Cocke, President 
Box 343 


Lindenwood College 


For Young Women St. Charles, Mo. 


Founded 1827. A college that stands for sound 
scholarship, Christian ideals, and thorough prepara- 
tion for the useful life. True educational environment. 
Two-million-dollar endowment enables Lindenwcod to 
offer the best in education, equipment, and buildings. 
50 minutes from St. Louis. 4-year courses conferring 
B. A. and B. S. degrees. 2-year courses conferring 
A.A. degree. Exceptional vocational, home economics 
and secretarial courses. Degree courses in music. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. Address 


J. L. Roemer, D. D., Pres. Box G1 Bt. Charles, Mo. 


F 


Sweet Briar College 
FOR WOMEN 


Standard college courses, A. B. and B. S. 


Degrees accepted by all universities as 
basis of graduate work. 


Campus of 3,000 acres in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Unexcelled climate. Out-of- 
door sports the year round. 


Students received on certificate 
or by examination 


EMILIE WATTS McVEA A M., Litt. D., President 


For catalog and views, address the Registrar, Box 15 
Sweet Briar, Virginia 


SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS 


College for Women. 80th Year. Standard Courses 
leading to Degrees. Departments of Expression. 
Household Economics, Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art, Elective Courses. 12 buildings, gy m- 
nasium, natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. 
Saint Mary~of-the-Woods Academy. Four-year 
High School Course, Special Course. For Bulle- 
tins and Illustrated Booklet address 

THE SECRETARY, Saint Mary-of-the- Woods, Box 59, Indiana. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: lect patronage 30 states; pleasant social life; loca- 
tion foothill Fine Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. B 


course; sı advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
physical culture. 32 buildings includin, soronty houses, new 
jum, parate * ool"? for young girls. 


camp t 


Av, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


Y E 


Waste a Summer? 


Why 


Spend it on the Hudson 45 minutes from Fifth 


Avenue doing interesting work. Ideal surroundings 
for good work and real recreation. Unique oppor- 
tunities in Secretarial course, Management of 
Fstates, Investments, Domestic Science, Music, Art, 
Fxpression, Motor Mechanics and Driving, Social 
Dancing and Languages. Many other courses. Ex- 
cellent tutoring. For catalog of summer or regular 
winter school address the Secretary, Box 954. 

MISS MASON'8 SUMMER SCHOOL 
Yor Girls and Women Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N, Y. 


Schools for Girls 
FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. Many rls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish to go to college. But often 
they desire advanced work in a new environment with competent 
instructors, with studies best meeting their tastes. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or 
Literature, but the course otherwise is elective. All subjects count 
for diploma. 

_Graduation from high school not necessary. Noexamination required. 

Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp, and pipe organ with 
eminent Boston masters. A finely equipped school. Rew uilding 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

Secretarial course. Courses in Costume Design and Home Dec- 
oration. Courses in Business Management. Junior College 
Courses. 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Bostonin Music, Art and 
historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 
years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 

There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1920-21 
are being accepted in the order of their applications. 


^. Special cara for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis Sept. 23. 


Exceptional opportunities 1655 SUMMIT ST, NEWTON, Mass. 


Mount 
Ida 
School 


miles from 
Boston 


Send for New 
Year Book 


Address 
da School. 


Maine Coast, 6th year. Booklet free. 
E. L. ‘Montgomery, Director, Mount I 


Camp Eggemoggin for Girls: 


Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 


A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional 
lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economies 
and Industrial: Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 
RUSSELL 8AGE COLLEGE 


IE xod 
| WARD-BIE 


LMONT | 


TROY, N. Y- 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 
53rd year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near 
Natural Bridge. Rare health record. Home life. College 
Preparatory. Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic 
Science, Business, etc. Students from every section of U. S. and 
outside. Recommended by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate 
$sas. Box 900, Buena Vista, Va. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


ELY COURT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT. 


In the country. One hour from New York. 


ESERVATIONS for the 1920-21 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 


V ARD-BELMONT offers courses to meet indi- 
vidual needs of students covering 4 years 
preparatory and 2 years college work. Strong 
Music and Art Departments. Also Literature, 
Expression, Physical Training, Home Eco- 
nomies and Seeretarial. Outdoor sports and 
swimming pool Edenwold the Farm and 
Country Club affords week-end trips into 
the open country. 


Applications should include references. Book- 
lets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box A.C., Nashville, Tenn. 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls—Seventy-seventh Session. Rich 
in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the present. 
Thorouch college preparation. Outdoor sports. Addross 
Mrs. H. N. Hills, A. B. (formerly Principal of Sweet Briar 


Abbot Academy, 


A sincere and earnest school where girls are taught to form 
high ideals and to attain them. 90 years’ devotion to the deyelo 
ment of cultured and intelligent womanhood. Notable school- 
home and equipment—all the comforts and facilities of the high 
priced schools with low rate of $900, Advanced work for High 
School graduates and College preparatory course. Christian but 
not sectarian. 23 miles from Boston. Catalogue. ‘Address 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


SULLINS COLLEGE 


BRISTOL, VA. 


A Healthful Modern College With the 
Environments of Home 


Located in beautiful Virginia Park, in the magnifi- 
cent mountains of Virginia. An old, established 
school, founded 1870, rebuilt completely in 1917. 
Every bedroom has a bath attached. Health record 


unexcelled. Horse-back riding, swimming and gym- 
nastics are given to every pupil without extra cost. 
Junior College Courses with fine advantages in 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science and Secre- 
tarial Courses. Patronage drawn from best homes of 35 
states. Write for catalogue and book of views. Address 
W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., Pres., Box F, Bristol, Va. 


Schools Continued on Page 263 


Westclox America — trim, alert, honest 


The American Magazine 


HE America paved the 

way for Big Ben's success. 
Thirty-four years ago it was 
the only Westclox alarm. It 
entered the field as the un- 
known product ofan unknown 
maker and pushed to the front 
on sheer merit. 

Bringing out other Westclox 
did not dim its success. 
America still tops the sales 
record. 

Trim, alert, honest, this 
clock laid down a policy 
which has stood the test of 


time—quality! All other West- 
clox follow its example of 
good timekeeping. 

Naturally, we're proud of 
America. But we are even 
more proud of the construc- 
tion principle that America 
pioneered and which today 
stands back of all Westclox 
success: the needle-fine pivots 
of polished steel that reduce 
friction and aid accuracy. 
Westclox, on the dial and tag 
of an alarm clock, means 
faithful timekeeping. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill.,.U. S. A. 


"The pecus Magazine 
May, 1920 
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Housecleaning Day 


in the Nurser 
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JT seems natural to the children to wash their toys 

with Ivory Soap, for it is Ivory that keeps the 
youngsters themselves and their own dainty garments 
sweet and clean. 


The mildness and purity that make Ivory Soap so 
safe for the skin also make it ideal for cleansing the 
most delicate textures and articles which ordinarily 
one would not think of washing. 


Use Ivory wherever and whenever soap is needed. 
For the skin—and you never will feel the slightest 
irritation. For dishwashing—and your hands will 
stay soft and white. For all kinds of laundering— 
and your clothes will look cleaner and last longer. 
For particular cleaning—and you can keep your 
finest furnishings looking like new. 


It rLoaTS 


> IVORY SOAP [82] 99:37 PURE mn. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 
Sample Package 


Free 


Ivory Soup Flakes—snowlike flakes 
of genuine Ivory Soap that foam, 
in warm water, into ‘‘Safe Suds in 
a Second." You'll like Ivory 
Soap Flakes for laundering silks and 
all fine fabrics, for the shampoo, 
and for particular cleaning. Write 
now, for the free package of Ivory 
Soap Flakes and folder of washing 
hints to Dept. 18-E, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, O 
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Beginning the new serial— 


Wanted: A Fool 


A mystery story 
By Philip Curtiss 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


HE act was insane or inspired, 

just as you choose to look at it. 

t might have been both, for 

many a stroke of genius is called 

a madness until it succeeds; but 

Robert O'Mara was hardly calm enough 

to be thinking that far ahead. To him it 

appeared a last, hopeless fling, for O'Mara 

was desperate. He gathered his pen and 

paper and then, with a pause which pen 

and paper give even to reckless minds, he 

picked up the “Herald” and read the 
advertisement again: 


assumed hand filled with those scrolls and 
flourishes dear to the heart of the semi- 
illiterate and then he began: 


Der Sm og MADAM, 
Der Sir, 
I red in Herald you want a man— 


Again he stopped. It would pass well 
enough for the work of a rough, illiterate 
erson. It was a good imitation all right, 
bat that was the trouble. It was too 
an imitation. O'Mara knew that nine 
tenths of the answers—and even to that 


- weird advertisement he did not doubt that 


WANTED: A FOOL, a man who is mad 
enough to desire a quiet, clean, comfortable 
home with chance to save money rather than 
high wages with dirt, noise, and uncertain em- 
ployment. The place has nothing to recom- 
mend it except good treatment and a healthful 
living. There are no moving pictures and no 
jazz dances within twenty miles. A man with- 
out sufficient brains to amuse himself would 
not stay overnight. No sulkers or men with 
touchy feelings need apply. Men who say they 
can “get a job from So-and-so any time they 
want it” had better take it. It is better than 
this one. The work consists of anything which 
employer feels like asking at any minute of the 
day or night. Address Fool, Box 386, Herald. 


. Thus Robert O'Mara sat down and 
wrote to Box 386, Herald, although his first 
two attempts were waste-basket failures. 
He could not decide what tone to adopt. 
His first letter started off confidently on 
what was left of a box of linen-lawn 

aper. Letter-writing itself had always 
[inn one of the strongest of O'Mara's 
talents. His first three sentences, he was 
sure, would show at a glance that here was 
an educated, high-class man, far out of 
the ordinary. Then suddenly he stopped. 
An educated, high-class man was just the 
kind of which that advertiser would be 
suspicious. Why on earth would an edu- 
cated, high-class man be applying for such 
a job, unless there were something wrong 
with him? 

Flying at once to the other extreme, 
O’Mara took up a pad of cheap, violet- 
ruled paper which had been in his room 
when he had taken it, three weeks before. 
For a moment or two he practiced on an 


there would be hundreds of answers— 
would be exact duplicates of that which 
he had just written. His own would be 
lost in the mob. 


EANING back he read the advertise- 
ment again, and this time he smiled. 
He seemed to visualize the man who had 
written it, and the more completely he 
saw the man the more certain he felt in 
the inspiration which had first tempted 
him to answer. The man who wrote that 
advertisement might object to every 
quality except one—a sense of humor. 
ith no further attempt at disguise of 
any sort, he took another sheet of his 
better paper and, without a pause, 
dashed off the following: 


Foot, Box 386, HERALD. 

Dear Sir: I hereby apply for the position 
you offer in to-day’s “ Herald, ” for the sole and 
simple reason that it is, apparently, the only 
job on earth which is open to me. 

I do prefer a quiet, respectable home, but if 
the job offered were dirty and noisy I would 
apply just the same. I have no objections to 
high wages, but in my present state of mind 
would take any I could get. 

I have no useful trade or profession whatso- 
ever. I am awkward and unskillful at every- 
thing which you would be likely to require. 
I am exceedingly proud and have a temper like 
a match, but, if F have to, can keep it under 
control. At various times in the past I have 
had almost every bad habit but have none at 
present: I am too poor even to be wicked. I 

ave been in the army but did not win the war 
"p or I have never been interviewed 
by Pershing, Foch, or King George. 
You see I have nothing more to recommend 


me than the position itself. We should fit each 
other. Yours respectfully, 

ROBERT O'Mara 
P. S. If, after all, the job is nothing but a 
chance to canvass an “‘article desired by ever 
housewife,” or requires a “modest investment” 
for an “outfit,” please don’t even trouble to 
reply. If I had the price of any kind of an out- 
fit I should never have applied for this job. 


“That, I think,” said Robert O’Mara 
as he sealed the envelope, “will bring 
results.” 


DID. The following morning brought 

to the dingy front hall of his lodgings 
on West Thirty-fourth Street the first 
letter of any kind that he had received in 
his three weeks’ residence and, with that 
instinct which is so frequently accurate 
that, in the end, it makes us all more or 
less superstitious, O’Mara knew at sight 
ui the envelope that the job was already 

is. 

The envelope was crisp and huge. It 
bore his name and address in a hand- 
writing bad enough to be that of a man or 
woman of some importance. On the re- 
verse it bore the crest of a great and still 
very fashionable hotel. Excitedly, half 
expecting a new volley in the little battle 
of wit which had already begun, O'Mara 


opened the letter, but it said only this: 


RoBERT O’Mara, 

West Thirty-fourth Street. 

If you still desire to apply for the position 
advertised in the “Herald,” kindly call at 
Room 418, this hotel, at 11:15 to-morrow 
(Tuesday) morning. 


The letter was unsigned. 

O'Mara looked at his watch and went 
back up the carpetless stairs to his room. 
Before his own mirror he stood and sur- 
veyed himself, and was rather puzzled by 
what he saw, for, during the past three 
weeks, a not unnatural mental attitude 
had settled itself upon him. 

For those three weeks, Robert O'Mara 
had been down and out, broke, on his 
uppers. There is little charity in describ- 
ing in detail what he had gone through. 
To those who have not gone through it 
themselves, no words, no picture, 
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Lying flat on the floor O’Mara worked inch by inch out on the balcony until he could see 


ever bring home the black, stomach- 
sickening defeat of each fruitless day. 
Those who have gone through it will thank 
no one for bringing back the memory of it 


again. 

If Robert O’Mara was now committing 
a madman’s act, the past three weeks 
would have been ample excuse for it. The 
heartless cheeriness of the hurrying 
crowds, with the well-dressed young men 
coming, laughing, out of clubs and office 
buildings, reminding him of what he 
might have been; the consumptive beggar 
selling flowers at a street corner, or the 
man with a watery eye and a rip in his 
trousers, looking over his shoulder and 
hurrying up an alley, reminding him of 
what he felt that he was rapidly becoming; 
the ridiculous newspaper columns of 
“labor scarcity” in the abstract, and the 
cold, unrefutable fact of labor super- 
abundance in the concrete; the chilling 
eye of his landlady as] if, rotogenically, 
she could measure every last coin in his 
pockets as he came in, unexplained, in 
the middle of the afternoon; the days of 
waiting, expectant, for the letter that 
never came; the dull hours of pacing, 
dusty-footed and languid, the hot, late- 
summer streets, and then the duller hours 
of lying, half in weariness, half in terror, 
stretched on his bed in his close, rented 


room with the dingy lace curtains sucking 
in and out of the open window, carts 
rattling mercilessly on the pavement out- 
side and a hurdy-gurdy breaking in 
cruelly with a whanging dance-step— 
hours and days and weeks such as those 
are what make a man, like a modern 
Faust, quite ready to bargain with any 
devil. Hours and days and weeks such as 
those were what Robert O’Mara was now 
quite willing to take any insane chance of 
escaping. 


YET, now, as he looked at himself in 
his mirror, coolly, perhaps, for the 
first time in three weeks, O'Mara re- 
ceived a shock of a curious kind. It 
shocked him to see, not how shabby he 
had grown but how amazingly prosperous 
he still looked. Day after day, in his 
fruitless waiting for work, he had felt 
such disgust for himself in his mind that 
he could not believe that he had not be- 
come an object of disgust to the eye. Day 
after day the hangdog spirit had preyed 
on his heart until he was fully convinced 
that he wore the hangdog look. Per- 
versely, in his self-hate, he somehow had 
it fixed in his mind that his clothes had 
all grown frowzy and old in three weeks. 
ow he looked at himself and, under 
the bracing influence of his first ray of 


hope, he saw not a tramp, not a seed 
searcher for jobs, but a clean-cut, weli- 
dressed, shrewd-looking man of thirty or 
so. À sme broker's clerk, a broker 
himself for that matter; he suddenly saw, 
to his own surprise, that he could have 
passed for either of those. How much, he 
wondered, of all the hell of those past 
three weeks had been due to nothing more 
than his own mental cowardice? He put 
his hand in his pocket. He did not need 
to take it out again to know what it con- 
tained—three dollars and sixty cents and 
a few odd coppers. It was not very re- 
assuring; but from that huge, crisp en- 
velope, with its intimate, irregular hand- 
writing, there had emanated a strength of 
respectability and prosperity which had 
brought him to his senses. He didn't care 
whether he was going to be the valet of an 
eccentric old invalid or timekeeper to a 
gang of lumbermen. He was prepared to 
e happy in anything which would give 
him relief from this awful daily uncer- 
tainty, anything which would allow him 
to wake up in the morning without a 
terror of the coming day. 

For all his lingering and all his prepa- 
rations, it was still barely ten o'clock 
when he reached the Berne-Stafford 
Hotel, but his heart quickened a little. 
Ridiculously, as he knew himself, he half 
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below. For a moment he saw nobody, but an instant later he was staring in unbelief 


expected to see some signs of his adventure 
even from the outside. A line of men 
waiting before the door would not, of 
course, have been thought of, but he 
would not have been in the least surprised 
to note signs of extra activity inside the 
revolving doors, to have seen mysterious 
motors drawing up and rushing away 
again. 

Of course he saw nothing. The great 
war upset the usual currents of New York 
life, but no lesser thing has ever done it. 
O'Mara paused in front of the doors of the 
stolid, pompous, luxurious place, and 
looked at it thoughtfully. The carriage 
starter, in his gorgeous livery, saw him 
and started forward expectantly. O'Mara 
shook his head, but the incident made him 
smile grimly. Even to that expert judge 
of tip-giving opulence he apparently still 
appeared a substantial citizen. What, he 
wondered, would the starter have thought 
if he had known that the man for whom 
he had offered to call a cab was about to 
accept a dish-washer's job if it were 
offered to him? 

It was just another proof that half his 
despair had been of his own making; but 
still O'Mara found it hard to fight of that 
self-conscious, hangdog feeling. A porter 
came to the revolving doors and clamped 
them open, as fitting the hot September 


weather. Why not go in and wait in a 
comfortable chair? But O’Mara was not 
of the stuff of the lobby grafter. In years 

ne by he had walked into that place as 
if it had been his own club. Many a dollar 
of his had been waved lightly over its bar, 
many a quarter of his had been tossed into 
the common funds of the bootblacks down 
in its washroom. For many months, 
however, O’Mara had passed that place 
as if it had ceased to exist. Even now he 
could not bring himself to enter its doors 
i the hour of his legitimate business 
there. 


HE TURNED and walked up Fifth Ave- 
nue, treading a pavement on which, 
without any doubt, more heartbreaking 
time has been deliberately killed than on 
any other street in the world. Highway of 
big business, parade ground of expensive 

leasures, how many men and women 
have paced up and down that avenue, 
counting anxiously the slow-passing min- 
utes on the clocks in the jewelers’ windows 
until they can fill the appointment where 
the nod or the shake of a head, the yes or 
the no, will change, as they all think, the 
course of their lives! 

Eight years before—it seemed twenty 
now—O’Mara himself had paced those 
same miles of concrete, waiting what 


seemed to him then the important mo- 
ment of all eternity. He remembered 
still the beat of his heart, the ice of his 
hands as the hour had drawn nearer 
when he could seek the office, high up in 
one of those lofty buildings in the West 
Forties, from which he had been specially 
called to New York. That day, the head 
had nodded, the answer had been yes, 
and, after that interview, he had gone out 
to walk up the Avenue again until train 
time—a conqueror. And what did it 
amount to now? The man who had 
nodded his head had been dead for five 
ears, the “Yes” had proved to be but a 
ollow promise. Here he was, walking the 
Avenue again, awaiting with just the same 
anxiety the last preposterous chance 
which stood between him and starvation, 
or, what was worse, furtive charity. 
With an hour to kill, O'Mara walked far 
above Forty-second Street, looked at a 
clock on a pillar and then walked on 
again. He went clear to the Park, and 
still had time to spare. During all his 
feverish walk he tried to picture to himself 
what he should find when the moment of 
his absurd appointment should come. 
Optimism colored his picture one moment 
and cynicism the next. What he really 
hoped for was to be met by some eccen- 
tric, whimsical, wealthy old man, some 
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cranky recluse who actually, in exaspera- 
tion, had been obliged to advertise at 
random to find a man to work for him in 
his far retreat. What he feared most to 
find was a hoax. 

At eleven-fifteen to the dot he walked 
into the Berne-Stafford. For a moment 
he looked around him suspiciously, again 
half-expecting to see some sign which 
would explode his extravagant bubble. 

- Again the currents of New York life were 
flowing just as they always had. A porter 
with a soft brush was sweeping up fugitive 
dust as fast as it fell. At the door of the 
breakfast room a captain of waiters was 
standing impassively—there was always 
someone with money to buy. Around the 
news-stand was a little flutter of out-of- 
town visitors seeking theatre tickets. In 
the big plush chairs along the wall three 
over-dressed women looked up as he en- 
tered, two of them shyly, one of them 
boldly. Nothing was changed, not even, 
although he still could not realize it, not 
even himself. 


(OMARA stepped to the desk, and here, 
at last, he felt sure of denouement. Any 
hotel clerk is a lordly being. The clerk of 
a great New York hotel is a thing of ice 
and iron. It had to be done, however. 

“Will you please send my name up to 
418? Robert O'Mara. I have an ap- 
pointment. " 

For answer the clerk stood and looked 
at him searchingly. : 

O'Mara's whole instinct was to shrink 
apologetically, but he knew that this 
might be his crucial moment. He was 
cornered, and he faced the clerk boldly, 
eturning stare for stare. It succeeded. 
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As if icluctantly, the clerk wrote on a slip 
of paper and, walking to the end of the 
desk, handed it to a switchboard operator 
He returned to. O'Mara and, after a 
moment of hesitation, leaned over the 
desk confidentially. 

“Say,” he said, “would you mind tell- 
ing me what in the world is going on up 
there?" 

O'Mara looked at him amazed. The 
man was trying to be ingratiating. The 
lofty clerk had actually become curious— 
human. It was the first time in his life 
that he had ever seen that happen. Like 
a flash it occurred to him that the ad- 
vantage of this little interview was all on 
his side. He resolved to keep it so. In- 
stinctively he stiffened. 

“That’s what I'm here to find out my- 
self," he answered curtly. 

The clerk looked at him doubtfully, 
loath to admit himself puzzled. ‘What 
are you?” he asked. “A reporter?" 

O'Mara, however, was not going to lose 
the advantage he had obtained. With a 
knowing smile, he shook his head and said 
nothing. The clerk was impressed. Not 
being a reporter, O'Mara saw that the 
clerk was trying to guess whether or not 
he was a detective. O’Mara let him guess 
before he said anything more. Then, with 
the air of a wise and knowing central- 
office man, he suggested: A 

“Been many of them up there, this 
morning?” , a 

"Many?" responded the clerk. “A 
procession! Ten at least, besides three or 
four that we wouldn't let into the lobby. 
There was one raving maniac—an old 
poe with white whiskers; one regular 

unco steerer—the house man sh him 


.at the switch 


“Hello!” called a voice. 
"It's me, Alec. I saw 
your cigar.’’ Theyoung- 
ster came running up 
the spiral stairway, 


and his head appeared 
over the piazza flooring 


out quick; three or four touts and 
‘hard guys;’ and the rest were mostly 
just down-and-outers. ” 
O'Mara smiled at this last expres- 
sion, but the clerk hardly realized 
why he did so. ri 

“If it was anybody else but who it is, 
he'd have been put out himself," con- 
tinued the clerk. “A hotel like this ain't 
exactly a Hobo's Snug Harbor, you know; 
but I suppose a guy like that can get away 
with anything." 

Here was a line which it would be profit- 
able to follow. O'Mara was debating the 
question of how he could find out the 
name of “a guy like that” when the girl 
ard stuck her head around 
the end of the partition. 

“Send Mr. O’Mara up to 418,” she 
called. 

The clerk became all alacrity. “ Front,” 
he called, “show this gentleman up to 418. 


II 


AMAN coming into a room is at a great 

disadvantage in the face of anyone 
who may ial be there. In O'Mara's 
case this disadvantage was heightened by 
the fact that he came from a hall only 
dimly lighted, while the occupants of the 
room into which the bell boy ushered him 
were sitting squarely in front of two large 
windows. 

The room was a typical hotel sitting- 
room with a passageway three or four feet 
long between the door and the room itself. 
At the end of this O'Mara found himself 
standing irresolutely. As he waited there, 
the two men in the room had ample time 
to study him carefully; but even this time 
apparently, did not suffice, for, as he ap- 
proached them, the two men looked at 
each other and then back at him with 
obvious uncertainty. All three remained 
silent so long that O'Mara himself had 
time to overcome the advantage which 
the other two already held over him. 

When master ud man are together 
their relationship betrays | itself, no 
matter what their attitude may be or 
what they may say. Thus, the minute 
that his eyes had accustomed them- 
selves to the light in the room, O'Mara 
knew that the man he had come to see 
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was the one who was seated behind a 
small table covered with miscellaneous 
papers. 

is first impression was of a tall, thin 
man of forty or so, with a long, pale face 
and black clothes. The man was seated, 
of course, but the long, narrow head and 
the lean, tired shoulders could not have 
belonged to any except a man of consider- 
able height. The face was hard. Yes, 
that impression was unavoidable; but 
O'Mara did not think of the word in the 
sense in which the clerk had used it down- 
stairs. The man was no cheap trickster. 
The hardness was that which, paradoxi- 
cally, is seen in the faces of men in very 
bowl; and very lofty public positions. The 
clerk down-stairs had it, to a certain 
extent. It was what is known, usually in- 
correctly, as the gambler's face. 

Still not finding words to speak, the 
man at the table looked down and picked 
up a paper from the litter before him. 

is movements were very slow but, even 
with that casual act, his expression 
changed. The lines at the side of his 


mouth deepened into heavy furrows, and . 


at that O’Mara knew, for the moment at 
least, how to place him. Those heavy 
curves at the side of the mouth are caused 
by only three things: twenty years of 
ocean or prairie, twenty years of grease- 
paint, or twenty years of drinking. This 
was no cowboy. Nor was he a tragedian. 
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Oddly, the feature which struck O'Mara 
most forcibly in the man at the table was 
his black clothes. They were not mourn- 
ing. The polka-dot tie precluded that. 
They were not the Sunday best of the 
outdoor man who thinks of black as a 
sign of respectability. They were the 
whim of a man who deliberately chose to 
dress unattractively. 

The awkward sence could not go on 
forever, although the man in black was 
not embarrassed by it. He looked again 
in question toward the man seated at his 
side, and then turned to O’Mara. The 
latter now saw—as he had already 
guessed—that the paper which had been 
taken up was his own letter. 

“Ts your name O’Mara?” asked the 
tall, pale man. His voice was as slow and 
as weary as his movements, as monoto- 
nous as his clothes, but it was far more 
attractive than either of them. 


(MARA nodded, and his very nod 
seemed to puzzle the man. He looked 
down at the letter and looked up again. 
The first suspicion of a smile seemed to 
hover over those deep lines around his 
mouth. 

* Well, what's the answer?” he drawled. 

“That’s what I've come to find out 
myself," replied O'Mara, much as he had 
replied to the clerk. 

he man looked at him sharply. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. “Did 
you write this letter?" 

“JT did." 

* [s it true?" 

“Tris.” 

The man in black turned to the man 
who was sitting beside him, much as a 
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The man looked at him sharply. 
\ mean?"' he asked. 
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lawyer does when he turns a witness over 
to a colleague. The other man broke in 
gruffly: 

“You don’t look as if you were down 
and out.” 

“That doesn’t change the fact that I 
am,” retorted O’Mara. Instinctively his 
own voice had stiffened, for the other man 
was brutal, heavy, and stupid-looking, 
with huge shoulders, a red face and great 
rolls of fat over his collar. The brown 
derby hat which lay on the table was ob- 
viously his. 

“Ts it necessary that I be down and 
out?" added O'Mara. 

The pale man smiled, openly this time. 

“Its not necessary," he said. “We 
are merely relying on your own letter.” 

He studied O’Mara, still unbelieving, 
and then, with an entire lapse from his 
cynical manner, he spoke, courteously 
enough. 

“Mr. O’Mara, I am afraid that you 
have misunderstood my advertisement 
entirely. I am sorry if we have raised your 
hopes, but this position is nothing that 
would interest a man of your class. To 
put it bluntly, what I am after is little 
more than a servant. I am afraid—" 

“T am willing to be a servant,” broke 
in O’Mara quietly. 

The man at the table paused. 

“Have you ever been a servant?” he 
asked curiously. 

“No—not literally,” answered O’Mara. 

“I don't see how 1t would be possible to 
be out figuratively," suggested the man 
at the table. “What was the last job you 
held?" 

“T was in the army." 

The fat man (Continued on page 157) 


“What do you 
“Did you write this letter?” 


The House of a Million 


Questions 


Stories of the foolish, sensible, and amusing inquiries made 
at the Grand Central Station in New York—the 
busiest railway terminal in the World 


F YOU'VE been in New York within 
fourteen years, you have seen this 
*House of a Million Questions." I 
call it that, because I like the sound 
ofit. But the fact is that the people 


By Allison Gray 


taxi, or board a subway train. In short, 
it is a little underground city. 

This great house—the greatest of its 
kind in the world—is the Grand Central 
Terminal in New York City. About 800 


look down on thousands of human beings, 
walking, running, or just standing around. 
The information booth is like a piece of 
sugar among a myriad ants. They gather 
there, take their morsel, and depart with 


who go there ask something like ten mil- trains enter, or depart from it, every day. 


lion questions a year—and then some. 


Many of these 
foolish ones. Half the time 
people don’t ask even a sen- 
sible question in a sensible 
way. And they pay for this 
with loss of temper, of time, 
of money, and ever! of more 
serious things. 

“The House of a Million 
Questions” is two blocks 
wide in front; and parts of 
it are several blocks long. 
One of its rooms has almost 
fifty thousand square feet 
of floor space. Its windows 
are fifty-five feet high! 
There is an “alcove” off 
this room which alone will 
hold several thousand peo- 


ple. 

Every day in the year, 
twenty-four hours in the 
day, a stream of men, wom- 
en, and children ebbs and 
flows through this house. 
Sometimes there are more 
than a quarter of a million 
of them, going and coming, 
all day and all night. Some 
stay for hours at a time. 
Others go galloping through 
without looking to the right 
or the left. 

The builders dug far 
down into the solid rock to 
make the lower levels of the 
house. There you will find 
not only immense rooms, 
but miniature “streets,” 
lined with little shops, res- 
taurants,  confectionaries, 
news-stands, book stores, 
drug stores, florists, men’s 
furnishings, gift shops. 

You can leave your laun- 
dry to be asked, your 


It It’s Podunk You Want—Why 
Ask About Cleveland? 


HE next time you go to a railroad station to 
ask about trains tell exactly where you want 
to go. For example, if it is Podunk you want to 
reach—say so! Don’t mention Cleveland, which 
happens to be down the line a couple of hundred 
Read what Mr. Walsh 


miles beyond Podunk. 
says on this subject: 


“For instance, somebody telephones and wants 
to know the trains to Buffalo. I tell them some 
good trains leaving in the evening, because it is a 
long ride and most people take it at night. After 
I’ve reeled off a lot of trains, he comes back at me 
with: ‘Well, what time does that train get to 
Rochester?’ And I find that he is not going to 
Buffalo at all, but to Rochester. 

“People ask about trains to Albany—and by 
mere chance I discover that they’re only going up 
to Tarrytown! Or they inquire about trains to 
Boston, and let slip that they’re going to Worces- 
ter, where half the Boston trains don’t go at all. 

“If people would only ask for a train to the 
place where they want to go, it would save no end of 
trouble. Why they don’t do it is more than I can 
understand. But they ask about a terminal 
point, or some important station, when they 
really intend to stop at a place on the way. And 
then they say that we gave them the wrong in- 
formation.” 


it. 
On an average, 140,000 persons board, or The four men at the booth on the upper 
: ! Be, 14 P : P 
uestions are mighty leave, these trains every twenty-four level answer questions at the rate of from 


two to six per minute. A 
clerk, who kept a record 
one day, found that he had 
talked to 1,078 persons dur- 
ing the eight hours he was 
on duty. Very many of 
those persons asked several 
questions; and the booth 
is open twenty hours out 
of the. twenty-four. 

when the station officials 
say that 10,000 questiqns a 
day are answered at that 
booth, they are at least sev- 
eral thousand short of the 
truth, 

There is a booth on the 
lower level, also. But this 
is where the suburban trains 
come in, and commuters 
are a very sophisticated lot, 
so the avalanche of ques- 
tions is not large there; just 
a paltry three or four thou- 
sand a day. 

However, . there are 48 
ticket windows in the sta- 
tion; and the men and wom- 
en behind them have at 
least 10,000 questions a day 
fired at them. That brings 
the total, so far, up to about 
24,000, even taking the low 
estimate for the information 
booths. We are now close 
to nine million a year—and 
we aren’t anywhere near 
through. 

There are 200 “red cap" 
porters in the station and 
people ask them everything 
you can think of, from: “Ts 
my face clean?" and “Is 
my, hat on straight?” to 
“What is the best hotel for 


clothes to be pressed, your hat to be hours. Other thousands are there to wel- a lady to go to?” There are 28 gates lead- 


cleaned. You can have your shoes shined, 
our hair cut, your hands manicured. 
ou can make a complete change from 
day clothes to evening clothes. You can 


buy an umbrella, or an orchid; a box of ` 


collars, or a box of cigars. You can tele- 
phone to the next block, or telegraph to 
the ends of the earth. You can takea 
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come friends, or to say good-by to them. 
Sometimes as many as 5,000 persons are 
in the station at one time, waiting to meet 
friends on incoming trains. 

The station is divided into two levels. 
On each of these, in the center of the great 
concourse, is an information ^ booth. 
From the balcony during a busy hour you 


ing to the 42 train platforms; and the gate 
men in charge of these come in for their 
share of the public mania for interroga- 
tion. I saw one intelligent-looking but 
somewhat flustered gentleman rush u 

to a gateman and demand, “Did my wife 
and daughter go through to this train?" 
And I also overheard a confiding old lady 
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say to another of these functionaries, 
*My granddaughter is coming on this 
train, and I’ve never seen her. Will you 
help me to find her?" So I think it is 
safe to put the gatemen down for a few 
thousand questions a day. 

As for the baggage men—well, it is the 
easiest thing in the world to ask one of 
them at least six perfectly sensible ques- 
tions about one's luggage: “Will it go on 
this train? Can I check it to my house? 
How much does it weigh? How much am 
I allowed without paying excess? Do 
you think I'd better pa 
for extra valuation? If 
I don't, can't I collect 
more than one hundred 
dollars?" Oh, it's per- 
fectly easy to ask ques- 
tions of the baggage man. 

Already, you see, we 
have left that ten-million 
figure far behind us. But 
we still have the station 
telephone bureau of in- 
formation to reckon with. 
Six operators and the su- 
perintendent of the whole 
information service are on 
duty there all day. Four 
operators handle the in- 
quiries at night, until one 
A. M., when New York is . 
expected to cease from 
troubling and to let the 
weary information booth- 
ers rest. 

In one month last year, 
this telephone bureau an- 
swered 75,000 calls! That 
is at the rate of almost a 
million a year. Just be- 
fore Christmas they aver- 
aged 5,000 a day. ‘There 
are times when New 
York seems just one big 
animated interrogation 
mark. 


UT don’t think that’ 

New York is any differ- 
ent in this respect from the 
rest of the country. In 
your city, or your little 
town, you are doing just 
the same thing—fring 
questions in the direction 
of the railway station. 

I asked Mr. William P. 
Walsh, superintendent of 
the information service at 
the Grand Central, what 
kinds of questions people 


just when we are tempted to throw some- 
thing at a browbeating boor, or to smash 
the telephone through which someone has 
been insulting us, along comes a gentle 
little lady, or a friendly, good-humored 
man, and we decide that, after all, folks 
are pretty decent, take them as a whole. 

As for the queer things people ask! 
Ive heard so many that I sometimes 
think nobody can spring a new one on me. 
But they keep right on coming. Here's 
one that gave me a jar just the other day: 

“Over the telephone, a nice, ladylike 
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This crowd is not a regular thing, although 140,000 persons do 
pass through the station, on an average, every day. In summer, 
the number is much higher. And when the subways, or the ele- 
vated roads are tied up, a vast torrent of people rushes to the 


Grand Central to get trains to their nearby homes. 
times, as many as 80,000 persons flock to the station between 
five and six in the afternoon, hoping to be carried to Harlem, 
which is 125th Street; and 100,000 or more join them, headed 
for the Bronx. When these rushes occur, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to lock the station doors to keep out the mob; and over 
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town in Texas. It took so long to figure 
the thing out and tell it to her that - 
tral cut us off a few times. But the in- 
quiring lady always got me back on the 
wire, so I finally managed to give her all 
the details of her trip. And then, just as 
I was preparing to hang up, I'll be darned 
if she didn't say: 

** * Well, if I put a letter in the mail box 
now, do you think it will get there at the 
time you said?’ 

“Whew! What would you have done? 
Tell her you didn't know and you didn't 
care, probably. Butif you 
are an official information 
giver in a railway termi- 
nal you are expected to 
behave as if Courtesy was 
your middle name. So I 
said sweetly, ‘I hope so, 
madam!’ Then I grinned 
a sickly grin, plugged 
another wire, and an- 
swered the next fool ques- 


tion. 
*AFTER all, it isn't the 
fool questions that give 


us a pain. We don't mind 
the people who ask queer 
things because of ignor- 
anceorinexperience. Some- 
: nes we get a good laugh 
out of these folks. Once, 
when I was down at the 
booth, a little old Irish- 
man came up and inquired 
about trains for Cleve- 
land; but when I men- 
tioned a good one, leaving 
that evening, he said du- 
biously: 

Would I have to be 
takin’ a shleeper on that 
one?’ 

“<I should think you'd 
want to,’ I told him. ‘It’s 
an all-night trip.’ : 

**Well, he said, ‘I’m 
not crazy about thim 
quare cars. Irode in wan 
a while ago, an' shure I 
didn't like it. They gave 
me an upper berth, and 
in the mornin' I had to get 
down in the aisle to put 
on me pants! It re- 
minded me of *Mr. Dool- 
ey's' famous remark about 
the difficulties of undress- 
ing in Pullman cars: ‘How 
can a gintleman remove 
his pants when he’s sittin’ 


At such 


ask; what mistakes they a hundred policemen are called in to handle the mass of on thim?' 
make in trying to get in- people. In ordinary times 800 trains arrive at, or depart from, “We can almost always 
formation; and how to go the station every day. Sometimes as many as 5,000 persons are spot the inexperienced 


atit the rightway. Hehas 
been in that department 
sixteen years, so he knows what he is 
talking about. 

“Well,” he said, “you couldn't be on 
this job as long as I have without doing a 
lot of smiling, and occasionally a little 
cussing, over the tricks and traits of the 
traveling public. The folks we have to 
deal with are usually in a boiling hurry— 
or they think they are. And when human 
nature is at the boiling point, a lot of 
things come to the surface which are usu- 
ally kept out of sight. 

‘We get people who snap at us like a 
dog, as if we had stolen their bone. But 


there at one time, just waiting to meet arriving friends 


voice asked how long it would take to get 
to some little squirt of a town down in 
Io that nobody had ever heard of be- 
ore. 

*** Please hold the wire a moment!’ I 
said politely, and began reaching for 
time-tables and the Railway Guide. 

“T dug out the whole blame business: 
just when she could leave New York, how 
she'd have to change at one place, and 
wait three hours at another, what the fare 
would be, and the berth in the sleeper, all 
about the dining car for meals, and what 
time of the day she'd get to the fool little 


travelers by the way they 
: talk and the things they 
think we can do. The other day a man 
called up, evidently in a state of great ex- 
citement. And, by the way, these super- 
heated people almost always begin b 
yelling, ‘Say!’ or ‘See here!’ or ‘Listen!’ 
or something that takes time and breath 
and doesn’t get them anywhere. That’s 
what this fellow did. 

“*Say!’ he shouted. ‘When does the 
next train leave for Chicago?’ 

“T glanced at the clock and told him the 
next train was leaving in two minutes. 

* "Two minutes!’ he yelled. ‘Hold it 
for me, will you? (Continued on page 209) 


*Give Me the West!" 


The story and ideas of Harry W. Child, great ranch owner, who thinks that 
the best opportunities lie outside the big cities of the East 


As reported by B. C. Forbes 


UT West, if he has an honest 
face, red blood, hard muscles, 
and courage to go to it, a man 
can always get backing with- 
out a dollar of security. Al- 

most any bank, as well as many individuals, 
will have enough confidence to lend an 
able-bodied, aggressive fellow a thousand 
dollars to give him a start. 

“But if you go to Wall Street some of 
them down there want you to hock every- 
thing tangible you have, 
and your soul as well, before 
they lend you twenty dol- 
lars. That's one difference 
between the kind of people 
we have in the West and the 
kind you have in the East, in 
Wall Street. We once read 
in our Western newspapers 
a statement by the late 
J. P. Morgan that charac- 
ter counted more than col- 
lateral with him in granting 
loans. That was really Mr. 
Morgan’s way of doing busi- 
ness, for he was a great, 
big, broad-minded giant. 
But it certainly isn't the 
way of many of the fellows 
in the Wall Street district. 

“Out in God's country, 
among the glorious moun- 
tains and the vast plains, 
we place more importance 
upon men than we do upon 
money. We may not make 
any great mark in the 
world; but, by heavehs, we 
don't let the world make its 
mark on us! We live and 
letlive. We haven't operas 
and theatres and midnight 
frolics and Great White 
Ways to supply us with 
‘pleasure.’ ut we get 
more fun out of life, more 
joy out of human compan- 
ionship and sociability than 
can be got out of your New 
York shows and show places 
and cabarets, and the like. 
We can get more thrills by 
turning out at sunrise into 
our bracing atmosphere, 
and either tackling a stiff day’s work, or 
going fishing or hunting, than city folks 
can get out of their night life. 

“When I come East, they are usually 
scrubbing the floors when I get down- 
stairs in my hotel in the morning, and 
there is nobody on hand to serve No 
fast. You city people use the wrong end 
of the day. You can do more work, and 
you can more fun out of doing it, in 
sunlight than in electric light. Or, if you 
are after recreation, your city diversions 
are not one-two-three with what we have 
Out West—riding, fishing, hunting, row- 
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too. 


made. 


country! 
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ing, sleighing, skating—anything you 
want, summer or winter, all in the open, 
all healthful, all leading to no ‘morning 
after." 

“It’s a curious thing that out in our 
country a man can get through four times 


as much work as people can do in the : 


East or in any other low-lying parts of the 
country. Our air, out in mountainous 
Montana and Wyoming and all through 
that section of the country, contains so 


The Best Place 
for a Young Man 


i HE place for a young man is Out 
West, not in the thick of a city's 
bedlam," says Mr. Child. ‘Out there the 
atmosphere isn't full of the grasping, 
money-making, scheming spirit. Instead 
of constantly trying to down the other fel- 
low and get the better of him, Out West 
we give him, rather, a brotherly greeting 
and, if necessary, a helping hand. 

* We live a saner, healthier, more ra- 
tional, more friendly life altogether. We 
may not be so near to millions; but we are 
nearer nature and enjoy the things God 
Phew! what a contrast between 
what you sometimes call the * Wall Street 
Canyon' and the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, and other canyons in our 
As you squeeze through be- 
tween the man-made steel and brick walls 
that hedge in Wall Street you feel suffo- 
cated; whereas, out with us, you have 
room to breathe, and better air to breathe, 


much more oxygen, and is so much more 
invigorating, that you can accomplish 
hard tasks and keep on accomplishing 
them, week after week, without ever get- 
ting the slightest bit run-down, provided, 
of course, you are sensible and take a 
decent amount of sleep. At one stage of 
my life, years ago, the Mayo Brothers of 
Rochester, Minnesota, told me that if I 
didn't go back to my out-of-doors life in 
Montana I would very soon go into a box. 

"Here's one funny thing I have no- 
ticed. I know lots of your Napoleons of 
finance and your captains of industry in 


the East; men who are supposed to be so 
darned busy that they haven't a moment 
to spare when at their daily grind. But I 
notice that whenever I pop my nose 
through the door of the office of any of 
these fellows, they push back their chairs 
and seem eager for a good long chin-chin. 
They seem mighty glad to pull their noses 
away from the grindstone for a while. 
And the funny thing is that, when they 
make up their minds to do it, they seem 
to have all the time in the 
world for it. 

“I have come to the con- 
clusion that a lot of this 
hustle and,bustle, and fum- 
ing and sweating of your 
big men in the cities is all 
bunk. They do it because 
they have got into the habit 
of doing it. But some of 
them are wakening up to 
the fact that they're blamed 
fools for doing it. I've had 
lots of them in hand Out 


West, and shown them 
what real life and living is 
like. 


"What in thunder are 
millions of dollars good for 
if a man has to become a 
slave, and be cooped up in- 
side four cramped, stuffy 
walls in order to make and 
keep his millions? There's 
nothing in it. It's a fool's 
game. There's more to life 
than money, there's more 
to life than business, and- 
there's mighty /ittle to life 
when a man lets business 
take complete possession of 
him and drive him around 
as if it were a tyrant, and he 
nothing but a slave. Out 
West, any able-bodied fel- 
low who is willing to work 
can make all the money he 
needs, and make it, too, 
without selling his soul or 
ruining his health." 

Thus speaks Harry W. 
Child, owner of one of the 
largest ranches in the United 
States, who knows both the 
East and the West; who knows what it is 
to start life in rocky Montana as a poor 
man, and also what it is to be a rich man; 
who knows millionaires just as intimately 
as he knows the rough-and-ready miners 
who used to be his pals, and the cowboys 
who look after his agricultural empire. 
The whole of Manhattan Island could be 
set down on his farm, with enough land left 
to conduct large-scale operations. 

Looking after one of the world's biggest 
ranches, however, is not enough to keep 
him busy. When Yellowstone Park be- 
gan to attract (Continued on page 245) 


Harry W. Child 


WHO owns one of the largest ranches in the world. 
'The whole of Manhattan Island could be set down on 
his farm, with enough land left to conduct large-scale 
operations. 

He thinks nothing of raising on part of his 150,000 
acres of fenced-in lands, upwards of 100,000 bushels of 
wheat; enough to supply a good sized city with flour 
for a whole vear. The amount of hay he grows, nearly 


10,000 tons,—would load many 50 car trains. He raises 
mountains of oats, potatoes and other crops. A. half 
million dollars worth of cattle roam his vast range; and 
he never thinks of selling or shipping less than a whole 
trainload at a time. If he decided to take a stroll 
around the boundaries of his ranch, he couldn't get 
back for supper, no matter how early he started, for 
he would have to cover over a hundred miles. 
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Photograph by Apeda, N. Y. 


Bud Fisher 


FISHER is the man that made “Mutt” and “Jeff.” 
One good turn deserves another, so Mutt and Jeff 
have got back at Fisher by making him “the highest 
paid man that ever drew a picture." He was born in 
Chicago 36 years ago. His father and mother chris- 
tened him something that began with “H. C.,” but 
his little sister called him “Bud” and the name stuck. 
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He says it is a valuable trademark now. He first 
drew Mutt for a San Francisco newspaper in 1907; a 
month later he introduced Jeff; and he has kept P 
making pictures cf them ever since. He syndicates 
them, has his own company for putting them into the 
movies, and makes close to $250,000 a year. He lives 
in New York and draws a cartoon every day. 


The Highest Paid Newspaper 
-Contributor in the World 


Interesting facts about Bud Fisher, the man who makes “Mutt and Jeff” 


- By Hugh S. Fullerton 


UD FISHER is the John D. 
Rockefeller of newspaperdom, 
the highest-paid man who ever 
drew a picture, and perhaps the 
most envied and most misrepre- 

sented fellow in his line. 

He has made Mutt and Jeff the two 
best-known comic characters in the world. 
Only the income tax man knows exactly 
how much Fisher makes each year out of 
those two creatures of his brain, but it is 
close to a quarter of a million dollars. 

He sells Mutt and Jeff to hundreds of 
newspapers all over the world—in every 
corner of America, to a dozen papers in 
England, to papers in Australia, France, 
japan, and China. If Rembrandt and 

ichael Angelo could have sold all their 
paintings for the prices they now com- 
mand they would not have received what 
Fisher has been paid for drawing Mutt 
and Jeff. 

Many persons will tell you that Mutt 
and Jeff aren’t funny. Almost anyone 
will claim that they are not artistic. Some 
declare they are vulgar and common. 
Many even abuse Fisher, and I think 
more untrue and exaggerated tales are 
told of him than of any other man I know. 

It may surprise persons who have tried 
to analyze the appeal of Mutt and Jeff to 


know that Bud Fisher has one of the keen- 
est brains in the country; that he under- 
stands Mutt and Jeff, that he knows just 
2 people follow their weird careers; and 
that he works along a perfectly sound and 
sane line which would be approved even 
by the highest-brow psychologists. This 
is true because Fisher is a shrewd student 
and analyst of human nature. 

He is an odd little fellow; cocky, asser- 
tive, self-confident and aggressive, vet, 
strangely enough, he is one of the few men 
who possess a just mind, one that is capa- 
ble of secing both sides of any question if 
he wants to do so. 


E WAS born in a small town in Illinois, 

raised in California, educated in Chi- 
cago, first at Hyde Park High School, and 
later, for a time, in the University of Chi- 
cago. He was fond of athletics and was a 
member of the high-school team from Hyde 
Park which, along about 1902, astounded 
the athletic world by sweeping its way 
through the Penn Relay games. On that 
team were Fisher, Walter Eckersall, Sam- 
my Ransom, the famous colored athlete; 
Tom and Harry Hammond, afterward 
famous with Michigan and West Point, 
and Phil Comstock, who captained Prince- 
ton. 


He went to San Francisco, knocked 
around for a time, and on November 10th, 
1907, introduced Mutt to newspaper 
readers as a piker clerk touting the racc 
results. A month later, he introduced 
Mutt to his now famous pal Jeff. 

Mutt and Jeff made an instant hit. A 
hundred other cartoonists have made sim- 


. ilar hits, but Fisher was conspicuous 


among them because he decided that thc 


„profit belonged to him, instead of to whom- 


ever chanced to employ him. — Further, 
he decided not to put himself into a posi- 
tion in which some employer might, for 
any reason, exterminate Mutt and Jeff 
by refusing to print them. : 

With those ideas he entered New York 
in May, 1909; and by adhering to them 
and directing his own business, devoting 
his time to making an article the public 
demanded, and then marketing it to the 
best advantage, he has:piled up a fortune. 
He says that his slogan is and has been, 
“Never take anything or anybody in 
earnest” —but when he says that, he does 
not quite state the facts. Bud Fisher 
takes Bud Fisher and Mutt and Jeff seri- 
ously! And he takes many other things 
seriously, although he is all the time tryin 
to cover his seriousness with a nical 


laugh or a quick witticism. 


Seven Tips I Have 
Picked Up on the Way | 


By Bud Fisher 


JUCCESS is accumulating eleven 
million dollars and retiring, or it is 


earning thirty dollars a week, or. 


raising nine children, or breeding the fast- 
est horse in the world, or being elected 
alderman, or getting your name in electric 
lights on Broadway. Success consists of 
getting what you go after; and the objec- 
tive is the measure of a man’s ambition. 
There are only three things necessary 
to win success, no matter whether your 
ambition is to be a waiter or a bank presi- 


dent: The first is determination, the sec- - 


ond is the power to concentrate, and the 
third is willingness to sacrifice present 
comfort for future success. 

Forget that whine about “force of cir- 
cumstances” and “environment.” There 
is no such thing as any force of circum- 
stances that will prevent a man from 


making good his ambition, if he goes 
through with those three rules. 

A man’s character decides the height 
of his ambition. One man says to him- 
self: "I'll be a waiter and make thirty 
dollars a week and tips." His character 
is such that he chooses the least present 
sacrifice. 

His brother says: "I'll be a broker." 
His character is such that he is willing to 
sacrifice in the present for the sake of the 
future. He starts at three dollars a week 
and at the end of fifteen years he is making 
thousands, where the waiter still gets his 
thirty dollars and tips. 

You can make up your mind that, if 
you are going to get to the top, you have 

ot to do a lot of sacrificing, whether you 
raw -pictures or make pickles. 

You readers may think this is Mutt and 


HES GETTING HICHGROW- 
GIVING ADVICE 

vi HES LIBERAL 

WITH THAT 


What Mutt and Jeff 
think of Fisher's article 


E talk, dr that I am kidding someone. 
ot a bit of it. The Editor asked me to 
tell you what I have found out about hu- 
man nature and human beings that might 
help young fellows. My motto always has 
been, "Never take anything in earnest;" 
but in this case it doesn't go. There are a 
lot of times when it doesn't pay to take 
things in earnest; but in trying to tip a kid 
which way to go it is different. So let's be 
as earnest as possible. 

I have learned a lot about human na- 
ture and I have learned more about it 
through Mutt and Jeff than through 
studying myself. You see, I have to study 
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all sorts of people and conditions to know 
what to make Matt and Jeff do. 

As a kid, I had a world of ambition; but 
it took a different direction every day. I 
couldn't concentrate. In fact, I didn't 

ive much thought to it because I was too 

usy having fun. One day I had an am- 
bition to beat a horse race, the next to be 
a sailor, the next to run a hotel, or break 
a bank, or strike a gold mine, or something 
like that. 

It was when I was knocking around 
San Francisco that I got an ambition to 
be an artist. It was a passing idea, like 
becoming a prize-fighter; but before it 
wore off, I happened to draw Mutt, piking 
along trying to beat the races. Mutt was 
a hit with the readers of the paper. And 
the thing he did for me was to concen- 
trate my ambition upon being an artist. 
I dropped all my other ambitions and con- 
centrated upon Mutt. To do so I had to 
race human beings. 

utt is a big, simple-minded boob who 
is always trying and always blundering. 
The great majority of people eat te 
much more than they do Mutt; but Mutt 
always has been my pal and friend. Mutt 
is trying, and making mistakes, just like 
the rest of us, and he is a rough worker 
at times. People like Jeff because he is 
smaller, and almost every person in the 
world is for the little guy against the big 
one. 

Ever since I started to draw Mutt and 
eff people have knocked’ them hard. 
housands of them say, “I can't see any-, 

thing funny about them!" 

They are right. There isn't anything 
funny about Mutt and Jeff, and the 
things they do are not funny. I cannot 
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MUTT AND JEFF—Twenty Berries Is Quite a Chunk of Coin These Da 
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remember any one Mutt and Jeff picture 
that stands out as being very funny, al- 
though many of the series have been more 
popular than others. But the fact is peo- 
ple laugh at Mutt and Jeff. Most of them 
do not stop to reason out why they laugh. 
It is this: They have become well ac- 
quainted with both of them. They know 
that Mutt is a big ignorant boob and that 
Jeff is a prim little self-satisfied simp. The 
things th 

because they are just the kind of things 
that fellows like Mutt and Jeff would do. 
That is my job—trying to figure out what 
men of that kind would do. 

There is another reason for the success 
of Mutt and Jeff: When I determined to 
make them make my fortune for me— 
which I did as soon as I saw the public 
liked them—I decided on one thing, and 
that was never to play the small time. 
By that I mean chat Í determined to make 
them appeal to everyone—high-brow, low- 
brow, man, woman, and child. 

At first I floundered around, appealing 
chiefly to the people interested in horse 
races. I found that wouldn’t do at all. 
The great majority of comic artists, writ- 
ers, comedians, and others who depend 
upon public favor for their success, make 
a big hit with a small class. But I figured 
that if Mutt and Jeff appealed to every- 
one, the value to me would be much 
greater. 


T THAT time I did not know much 
about what people like; in fact, I did 

not know much about human nature 
anyway. So I determined to find out 
what kind of people likes certain things. I 
started reading psychology and studying 
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writings on all sorts of kindred subjects. 
I spent a lot of time listening to people. 
I discovered that the idea of certain 
things appealing to certain classes is bunk, 
the high-brow sense of humor does not 
differ much from the low-brow. I discov- 
ered that what appeals to a kid will not 
hit his mother or father. * 

So I worked out a scheme which I. have 
followed ever since. Mutt and Jeff do 
something one day that will tickle the 
women; the next day the kids; the next 
day I try to give the old man alaugh. If 
Mutt hits Je across the face with a fish, 
Father says, “That isn’t funny!” Mother 
sniffs, and looks away without a grin. 
But the small boy sells: The next day 
Mother gets the laugh. And finally I 
squeeze a grin out of Father. After a 
while it gets to be a habit. 

People say, “He ought to be in jail, 
taking money for drawing that!” hey 
are astonished when they hear the flatter- 
ing tales—usually exaggerated—of how 
much Mutt and Jeff earn for me. They 
figure that the work is not worth it. They 
do not figure, however, that Mutt and 
Jeff have become a habit with a whole lot 
of people. Say a newspaper prints the 
pictures a year. Maybe three thousand 
readers get the habit. At the end of the 

ear does the paper quit printing them? 
t does not. hey bid more for the pic- 
tures. The editor may think they are bad, 
but he knows what it costs him to get cir- 
culation, and he feels pretty certain that 
if he quits printing them and the other 
paper buys them, a large number of those 
three thousand will miss their old friends 
and go looking for them in the other 
paper. (Continued on page 189) 
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Self-Boosters 
I Have Known 


Maybe you will recognize some of your acquaintances 
in this article—maybe you will see yourself 


HAVE just made a discovery: A 

man whom I had supposed to be 

above reproach in a certain connec- 

tion has come under suspicion. This 

is a shock to me, because the man 
under suspicion is myself. But I am 
bearing up better than you might think I 
would. For,the person who is suspecting 
me is also myself. 


It happened while I was writing the: 


happen to be one of the managers in the 
head office. 

Not long ago one of our young men 
came in to report on an important order 
he had just obtained. He is an energetic 
chap who is making a good record and 
whom I like personally. But every time 
he comes in to report I either groan or 
laugh inwardly, according to my mood. 
Because I know just what is coming. 


interested and even a little impressed. 
But it is a regular thing with him. Eve 
report he makes to me is of “a toug 
proposition," or "a hard job," or "the 
worst customer he ever tackled." 

I don't believe he is conscious of his 
motive, but I know what it is. He wants 
to impress me with the idea that he must 
be a wonder. He is afraid I will think it 
was no trick at all to get those orders. 


following veracious account 
of what other ple do. 
Just as I was having a beau- 
tiful time, telling about a 
certain man I know, the 
unwelcome idea came to 
me that I could say those 
very things about myself! 
It is at least possible that 
the same experience may 
come to you in reading this 
article. For, the more I 
think of it, the more sure I 
am that all of us are some- 
what busily engaged in do- 
ing what the people here 
described are trying to do. 
Everybody has heard how 
merchants sometimes get 
rid of goods which nobody 
seems to want. Instead of 
cutting the price and put- 
ting the stuff on the bar- 
gain table they mark up the 
price, display the goods as 
a special attraction, and 
promptly sell them. 


That is precisely what 
many people do in their 
own case. They try to 


mark themselves up so as 
to make folks think they 
are worth more. They 
want to boost themselves 
in somebody’s estimation. 

An employee tries to im- 
press his boss. An em- 
ployer likes to show his 
subordinates what a big 
man he is. Women try to 
make other women think 
they are in the “social 
swim.” Men like to give 
the impression that they 
know important person- 


The Fellow Who Tries 
to Scare His Boss 


READ the following account of a pri- 
vate secretary who uses a moth-eaten 
method to boost himself: 


My private secretary has recently developed a 
boosting trick which a good many irritated em- 
ployers wil] recognize. He is always trying to in- 
crease my desire for his services by telling me that 
other people want him. If anyone so much as 
gives him a tentative: nibble, he tells me about it 
and makes it appear like a genuine bite. 

If you have a straight offer, which you are seri- 
ously considering, and you intend definitely to 
leave or to stay, according to whether your em- 
ployer meets that offer, go to him frankly and 
state your position. But don’t use these outside 
nibbles to make him bite. 

One of these days, if my secretary keeps on 
trying to make me feel that he is a treasure for 


which other employers are yearning, I shall sur- ` 


prise him by telling him to put at least one of them 
out of his misery by accepting his alleged offer. 
If the offer is genuine, and the yearning is mutual, 
it will be better all around for him to go. If itisa 
more or less mythical weapon, with which to create 
fear and admiration in my mind, he may as well 
find out that I’m not to be scared into keeping 
a man. 


That is his way of trying to: 
mark himself up. 

He was in again the other 
day, with a new order but 
the same old story. That 
noon, at luncheon with a 
business acquaintance, I 
happened to tell about this 
chap’s perennial tale of “a 
tough job,” and we got to 
comparing notes about the 
ways in which men try to 
impress others. 

e finally made out a 
list of these ways which, in 
our opinion, have an effect 
exactly opposite to the one 
they are intended to have. 
Here, as we figured them 
out, are the mistaken ways 
in which people try to boost 
themselves: : 

This young chap I have 
just been describing is a 
type which you will find in 
practically every organiza- 
tion. And there is plenty 
of good stuff in the boy, 
too. I like his energy and 
his pride in his work. And 
I realize that the youngster 
wants us older fellows to 
know that he has had to 
work hard to bring in re- 
sults. 

But, in the first place, the 
boss knows that results 


‘mean hard work back of 


them. He has been through 
the mill himself. He knows 
at no human being can 
show a consistent record of 
accomplishment without en- 
countering a many 
“tough propositions." 


ages. These are, simply, ways of trying 
to boost ourselves. 

It is perfectly legitimate to want to 
“bring a good price.” Nobody should be 
satisfied to "go cheap.” But in your de- 
sire to mark yourself up, are you using the 
right selling methods? In your effort to 
boost yourself to the top you may be 
oe the props from under your own 
cet. 

My business is in an organization em- 
ploying hundreds of men and women. I 


“Well, Mr. Blank," he says, “that order 
was the toughest job I ever put through. 
Believe me! That was a hard proposi- 
tion.” 

And with that he launches into an ac- 
count of the difficulties he had to over- 
come: the trouble he had “getting to" his 
customer, the competition he had to meet, 
the time he had to spend “waiting around,” 
everything, down to the way he had to 
catch trains and miss a few meals. 

If this happened only once 1 might be 


All he wants to see, and all he needs to see, 
is that record. But the man who won't 
let it stand at that, and who wants to go 
back and show you all the trials and tribu- 
lations he encountered, doesn’t impress 
his boss, he simply bores him. 

If your employer hasn’t sense ane 
to size up your record, my advice would 
be to quit him and get one that has sense. 
But I would make sure first that the 
record was all right. 

There is another (Continued on page 198) 
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We laughed and talked for an hour. Nobody would imagine how much fun you could 
get out of your secret trouble when you found that three others had the same one 


Getting Even With Dulcie 


The story of four girls who got tired 
of having her steal their beaux 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE L. BENSON 


ADGE put a spoonful of 
liquid marshmallow, two 
lumps of sugar and a spoon- 
ful of whipped cream into 
her cup of hot chocolate. 

“Dulcie will soon be back," she said. 

Not one of us spoke. I broke off the 
frosting of my cake to leave to eat last—I 
am careful whom I do this with, as it 
does seem childish when you're practically 
eighteen—and sat looking into the fire. 
Corinne took another piece of fudge, and 
sat looking in, too. So did Ruth. 

"I'll be awfully glad to see Dulcie 
back," I said at last. 

felt that it was up to somebody to 
say that—I hate to hear a bunch of girls 
sound catty—but it wasn't exactly true. 
In fact, though it sounds hardhearted to 
say it, I simply couldn't have felt so 
terribly bad i i had heard that Dulcie 
had drowned up there in Lake Minnepo- 
sockett. 

I should probably not have felt that 
way if it hadn’t been for Tom Hughes. 
I had never been able to decide whether 
Dulcie picked out boys that other girls 
were specially crazy about, or whether it 
just happened that they were always the 
ones she got. But it had happened so 
many times that it made a person uneasy 
all the time she was around. i 

She had been up at her uncle’s house at 


the lake all summer, and it had been the 


jolliest time here in town. There were 
just an even number about the right age, 
[a boys and four girls. We had had 
picnics and canoe parties and wiener 
roasts and gone to the older crowd's 
dances. And it had been so restful. 
Every boy liked his own girl best, and the 
girls wouldn't have changed beaux for 
Anything. So you could just relax and 
have a wonderful time. 

It had not been that way when Dulcie 
was home. You never felt safe for a 
minute. She had such pretty clothes that, 
no matter what you wore, she made you 
feel as if you had been bought in a cash- 
and-carry store. And she was so pretty 
that it didn't make any difference what 
she wore, anyway. I never felt sure 
whether that was all there was to it—just 
her looks and her clothes—or whether she 
did something, something like making 
eyes, you know, only not so crude, more 
subtle. Anyway, she could always get 
whatever boy she wanted. And she 
always seemed to want some other girl's. 
I didn't think so much about her until I 
started going with Tom, and then I was 
worried all the time. I would go to parties 
where they had the most wonderful 
refreshments, like meringue glacé, and I 
wouldn't even know what I was eating I'd 
be so uneasy, because Dulcie was sitting 


on the other side of Tom. And I've been 
in church when I wouldn't know whether 
they were praying or passing the plate, 
I'd be so busy wondering what Dulcie 
was up to. 


ND now, after this lovely, peaceful 
summer, and when we were all 
settled for the nicest winter, Dulcie was 
coming back like the wolf on the fold. If 
there had been an extra boy in the crowd, 
it would not have been quite so bad; she 
might have taken him. But there wasn't, 
we were just even, and Dulcie would 


surely get somebody. I hoped it would 
not be Tom. 
For the longest time we sat and drank 


chocolate and ate layer cake and fudge. 
Then Ruth said: 

Ã“I suppose Dulcie’s had a wonderful 
summer. 

“I suppose so,” Corinne said. 

Then we sat and ate a while longer. 

“She’s awfully pretty,” said Corinne. 

“ Awfully,” said Ruth. 

Then we ate some more. 

“I wonder who she'll run around with 
when she gets back," said Madge. 

“Dulcie’s an awfully nice girl," said 
Ruth, “but—” 

She did not go on. 

“Yes, isn't she!" I said. You cannot be 
too careful not to be thought catty. 

“It’s too bad there isn't another boy in 
the bunch," said Ruth. “Dulcie will be 
the odd girl when she gets back." 

o said anything. I was wonder- 
ing Shecher they were all thinking the 
same thing I was, that Dulcie wouldn't 
be the odd one long. Then we all talked 
for a while about hee it would not be 
pleasant for Dulcie. It was awful—I was 
only on my third piece of cake, but I 
could scarcely enjoy it. 

“Do you know," said Madge suddenly, 
“it would be a lot pleasanter if Dulcie 
were in love with somebody.” 

I looked up, surprised. So did Corinne 
and Ruth. I had been thinking along the 
same general line, myself. 

“T should think she’d get tired going 
from one to another the way she’s been 
doing,” said Ruth. ! 

“Te’s lots more fun going with the same 
person right along," I said. 

“I should think she would enjoy 
settling down," said Corinne. 

“Well, what I meant was that it would 
be pleasanter for all the rest of us,” said 

adge. 

There it was, plump out. Madge is 
the bluntest thing. It gave me a queer 
“naked” feeling to have my secret feelings 
dragged out like that. I started to pour 
another cup of chocolate so that I 
wouldn’t have to look at anybody. There 


was a silence. After a minute I peeked 
over at Ruth. She was cutting more cake. 
Then I peeked at Corinne. She was taking 
some fudge. Then I knew! They weren’t 
both suddenly hun ey were as 
naked as I was. We all felt just the same 
about Dulcie. 

I don’t think I ever had such a good 
time in my life before as I did after we 
really started telling the truth about 
Dulcie. Honest confession is good for the 
soul; it has lots more kick to it when 
other people are confessing, too. When I 
thought I was the only one who felt that 
way about Dulcie, it was like a 'secret 
canker gnawing at my vitals; but when 
I found that the rest of the girls felt just 
the same it pep to seem like a huge 
joke. We talked and we laughed about it. 

“Nobody’d care how many beaux 
Dulcie had," said Madge, “if she'd only 
work on raw material. But she never 
does—she'd, rather have a second-hand 
crush than a fresh one.” 

“Well, I hope she won't pick out Tom,” 
Isaid. Ilaughed all the time I was saying 
it, so the girls would know that it was a 
joke, and that if Dulcie really should get 

om it wouldn't mean anything to me. 

“Tt wouldn't break my heart if she 
should take Howard," said Corinne. 
"Only that we're all so nicely paired off 
now and could have such good times.” 

I suppose Corinne thought she was 
deceiving us all, but I, for one, could see 
through her like a window. I knew that 
she was simply wild about Howard. It is 
all right for girls to try to put things over 
with older people nbn. but ie doesn't 
do them any good to try it with a bunch 
of girls. ey never fool them for a 


minute. 

“She'll probably pick on Ward," said 
Ruth, “because he’s the best bokne 

‘Nobody said anthi to that. Well, 
we laughed and ta ked for an hour. No- 
body would imagine how much fun you 
could get out of your secret trouble when 
you found that three others had the same 
one. We joked about Dulcie coming back 
and said things like, “Curses on her fatal 
and, “Oh, why is she so fas- 


UDDENLY, I noticed that Madge 

was sitting looking into the fire with a 
thoughtful look on her face. She wasn't 
even eating. In our crowd it is usually 
Madge who thinks of things. Then, too, 
every once in a while she has a really un- 
usual idea. 

The other girls saw me looking at her, 
and they stopped talking and looked too. . 
Madge was so absorbed in what she was 
thinking that she did not even notice that 
we had stopped talking and were all 
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staring at her expectantly. Suddenly 
she set her cup and saucer on the piano 
bench and turned around. 

* Roger Lane!" she said. 

*Roger Lane?" we echoed, won- 
dering what on earth she was talking 
about. 

Roger Lane was a new man in 
town. He was a little older than our 
bunch and a little young for the older 
bunch. And dull! He had looked all 
right when he first came to work in 
the bank, although being a little 
homely and having the biggest ears 
I have ever seen on a man, and he had 
a letter of introduction to Ruth's brother, 
so we had tried him out on picnics and 
things; but he was so dull and poky that 
we had all dropped him. 

“Let’s pair Dulcie off with 
Lane," said Madge. 

We all just shrieked. 

“I mean it,” said Madge. 

* She wouldn't look at him," said Ruth. 
* Imagine Dulcie fooling with a man the 
rest of us didn't want." 

“That,” said Madge, “is the idea. We 
must make her think we all want him." 

I sat and simply stared at Madge. And 
yet they say women wouldn't be much 
good in politics! 

“I believe," said Ruth solemnly at 
last, *that it could be done." 

“So do I!” said Corinne and I together. 

“Of course it could," said Madge. 
“All we'd have to do would be to go at it 
right.” 

We let Madge plan out our campaign. 
We thought that anybody bright enough 
to think of that idea would think of the 
best methods. 

Dulcie was to stay up at the lake a 
month longer, but the next day I wrote 
her a letter. It was the opening gun. It 
sounded perfectly innocent, just news 
about our crowd and the older crowd and 
when the Dancing Club started and so on. 
Then at the very end of the letter, I said 
casually: 


Roger 
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“I suppose you've heard all about 
Roger Lane. I think he’s awfully dull, 
myself; but Ruth seems to have quite a 
case." 

I wanted to rave about him, tell how 
good-looking he was, and how fascinating 
and everything like that, to get Dulcie 
interested, but Madge wouldn't let me. 

* Dulcie will soon find out that he isn't 
fascinating," she said, “and she can tell 
just by looking at him that he isn't hand- 
some. She'll see his ears. She'd soon be- 
gin to think you had been stringing her." 


HAT did sound reasonable. 
more subtle than my way. Corinne 
owed Dulcie a letter—Dulcie wrote lots 
of letters so that we would be sure to 
know how popular she was at Minnepo- 
sockett—and so in a few days Corinne 
wrote. Somewhere in her letter she said: 
“Honestly, Althea is awfully funny. 
She pretends she doesn’t like Roger Lane, 
ie we all know she’s simply crazy about 
im. 
I told Madge I did not like being made 
a goat of that way, but she said it was the 
best way, and when I thought about how 
nice it would be to have Dulcie really 
interested in somebody, herself, instead 
of always having a weather eye out, I 
decided to let it go. Tom has always said 
he didn’t like blondes—I am a brunette 
and have lots of color,—but every woman 
knows you simply can’t depend on any 
* 


It was 
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man not liking blondes. 

Dulcie wrote to Ruth 
right away. She said: 

“By the way, who is 
this new man in town— 
Robert Lane, isn't that his name?" 

Madge said that was the most encourag- 
ing thing that Dulcie could have said. 

"She's awfully interested already,” 
Madge said, “or she'd never have taken 
the trouble to get his name wrong.” 

Ruth said she would write right back 
and string Dulcie along about him, but 
Madge said she must do no such thing. 

“Write Dulcie a nice Jong letter," she 
said, “and don't even mention his name. 
That will get her wilder than anything 
you could possibly say." 

Madge was right, too, because just as 
soon as Dulcie could write back after 
getting Ruth's letter, I had a letter from 
her and she asked me to tell her all about 
the la man. 

“I won't say a word, either,” 

Madge, but she shook her Rie cM 
e o” she said, “that would look sus- 
picious. 

We were in the Oasis, eating hot 


marshmallow sundaes, and HA 


Madge or- 
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dered another one, to give her time to 


think. We had started asking Roger 
around some, of course, first one of us, 
then another. The older crowd had had 
a party night before last, and Howard had 
the grip, so Corinne had asked Roger. 

"Let me see the ‘Chronicle’,” said 
Madge. 

I passed the paper over and she turned 
to ihe society notes and propped it up 
against the jar of straws. It had a long 
piece about the party. In the among- 
those-present, the names were all in 
couples. Madge underlined the Miss 
Corinne Fleming and Mr. Roger Lane. 

“There,” she said, “just clip that out 
and send it to Dulcie.” 

I did, and I wrote just what Madge 
told me to. I said: 

“There really isn’t a thing to tell about 
Roger Lane. fle is working in the bank 
in Harry Leonard’s old job. He isn’t at 
all good-looking and, as I said before, I 
think he’s terribly dull. But don’t say 


You could have heard a mouse breathe 
anywhere in that dressing-room. Girls 
who had been powdering their necks held 
their chamois in the air or wherever they 
had happened to be, girls who 
had been talking actually for- 
got to close their mouths. Never 
in all my life have I 
seen anything like 
Dulcie’s dress 


anything to Ruth 
about him. I’m 
sending you a clip- 
ping of the party 
at Dolly’s and you 
can see, of course, 
why Ruth is rather sensi- 
tive.” 

As soon as Howard got 
over the grip, Will Nessen, 
Madge’s special, had to 
go down to Rochester. His 
uncle had died and left 
him a little money, and he had 

to stay there while things were 
being settled up. That left us 
still a boy short, and we just 
handed Roger around from one 
to another. 
He seemed a little surprised 
at first. I called him up at the 
bank one Monday and asked him over the 
next night to play cards with Ruth and 
Ward. He couldn’t come because he had to 
go to the city for the bank and wouldn’t 
get back in time. So then I asked him for 
some other night that week, and he didn't 
have a single one free! He said he was 
awfully sorry, that he had never been such 
a belle before. I guess he hadn't! 

We didn't say much about him in our 
letters to Dulcie, just a sentence now and 
then. The last two weeks we didn’s 
mention him at all. Then Corinne wrote 
her a letter that would get there just the 
day before Dulcie was to leave. She said: 

‘I’m so glad you're getting back in 
time for the first Dancing Club party. 
Everybody's going. Rover Lone is taking 
Madge, of course." 

I could just imagine how excited that 
would make Dulcie. Nobody had spoken 
of Madge's being in the running at all. 
And ‘now to have it have reached the of- 
course stage. Besides, Madge and Dulcie 
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have never got along very well together, 
and I knew that Dulcie would rather cut 
out Madge than a whole harem of other 
girls. 

The afternoon of the dance I met 
Dulcie's mother on the street. She told 
me that Dulcie got back that morning. I 
said I guessed I would run in and see her 
for a Ew minutes, but her mother said 
I had better not. 

“She is going to take a nap this after- 
noon to rest up for to-night,” she said. 

So I went on down Smith Street. I 
stopped in at Miss Kelly's to buy some 
nail polish and a new orangewood stick 
— Tom notices your hands so—and while 
I was there, Dulcie telephoned Miss 
Kelly. I knew it was Dulcie, because 
Miss Kelly kept saying, “ Yes, Miss Dun- 
woody." And she asked Miss Kelly to 
come up to her house at half past five and 
give her a facial massage! 

I nearly swooned right there in the 
shop. Nobody in our crowd would think 
of having a facial massage before going to 
a dance any more than a Turkish bath or 
an alcohol rub. Of course, I am broad- 
minded enough to know there is nothing 
really wrong about a facial massage, but 
for a girl Dulcie's age it does sound fast. 
I should think it would worry her mother 
terribly. 

It did not worry me any, though. I 
could see that Dulcie was stopping at 
nothing. Of course it was Roger Lane she 
was after. Nobody would ever dream of 
having a facial massage for any of the boys 
in our crowd. Pily ran down to 
Madge’s. When I told her about Dulcie 
and the facial massage, she gave a little 
shriek and grabbed hold of me, and we 
danced all around the room. She said 
that Roger Lane was done for. 


/ 
WHEN Dulcie got to the party, we 
were all in the dressing-room. She 
had on her long white coat, and she kissed 
us all and said how cute we all looked. 
We really did look pretty well, I thought 
myself. 

Then Dulcie took off her coat. 

You could have heard a mouse breathe 
anywhere in that dressing-room. Girls 
who had been powdering their necks held 
their chamois in the air or wherever they 
had happened to be, girls who had been 
talking actually forgot to close their 
mouths. Never in all my life have I seen 
anything like Dulcie’s dress. 

t was all black, not black tulle over 
something else, as we often wear, but 
absolutely all black. I could not even tell 
what it was made of, but it was very soft ` 
and glittery. And she did not have a 
thing but jet straps over her shoulders, 
not a shadow of a sleeve, not even one of 
those flowing tulle kind. It did look 
stunning, but I couldn’t help feeling that 
it was a little bit like the facial massage. 
She had her hair done up high in a kind of 
French twist, with most of it tucked 
under, and a big jet comb. She had black 
satin slippers with sparkling jet buckles. 

But the climax of Dulcie’s dress was 
her fan. It was a white ostrich feather fan, . 
simply huge. She took it out of a bag she 
had and spread it out carelessly. A fan 
may not sound like much, but nobody 
who saw Dulcie with hers will ever forget 
it. It was so fluffy and sweeping and 
splashy. She is tall and slender, and she 
looked lovely (Continued on page 218) 


Back to the Old Home Town 


The jolts and the joys you get when 


you make the trip 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


ILLUSTRATION BY TONY 


FTER traveling thousands of 

miles, and visiting dozens of 

villages, towns, and cities, I 

am prepared to state that the 

eat American national sport 

is not baseball; it is Old-Homing. That’s 
what it is called for, short. 

When the county newspaper says, 
“Philander Q. Blatz was old-homing in 
Hayburg Center last week," all us old- 
home fans know what that means. 

It means that Philander—who left 
Hayburg Center eight years ago to take 
a job in the roundhouse at the Junction 
has saved enough money to buy a new 
suit and a celluloid collar, and has come 

. home to show the folks how well he is 
getting along. i 

The full title of this great American 
national sport is “Going Back to the Old 
Home Town to Give the Old Burg the 
Once Over.” But those of us who play 
the game know mighty well that the real 
reason we go back to the old home is to 
let the old burg see us in our new glory 
and lavender socks. 

Wherever you go in the United States 
you see Philander Q. Blatz old-homing b 
the dozen. All you have to do is wal 
down Main Street to the depot and wait 
until the train comes in, and you see him 
step off the car. 

As soon as you see a man with a number 
16 collar on a number 14 neck, a pair of 
shoes so new they have never been 
polished, a brand-new black felt hat with 
a thin film of virgin dust on its mezzanine 
gallery, and a fresh and glossy brown- 
paper suit case with big, shiny, tin- 
knobbed rivets at the corners you know 
it is Philander Q. Blatz on an old-homing 
expedition. 

He comes down the car step holding his 
suit case well out in front of him so it 
won't rub the creases out of his new pants. 
He looks up and down the platform 
anxiously; and suddenly the large woman 
who has been clasping and unclasping her 
hands nervously gives a little cry, and 
rushes up to him and throws her arms 
around his neck, and laughs and blubbers 
right there in front of everybody, saying, 
“Oh, Philander! Philander! I’m so glad!” 

That is his sister Levisa, who has not 
seen him for eight years and has gained 
one hundred and six pounds since he went 
away. 

Philander says, “My! My! My!” and 
kisses her, and straightens his hat care- 
fully, so as not to bend the brim, and 
shakes hands warmly with Amandus P. 
Ilerring, the tall thin man who married 
Levisa before he began to grow side- 
whiskers, and Amandus picks up the suit 
case and says, “Well, we'd better be 
getting up to the house." 
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The very next thing Levisa says is, 
“Well, do you think Hayburg Center has 
changed much since you went away, 
Philander?” 

They always ask us that, and we 
always say it has. We say we would 
hardly know the place—it has improved 
so—even if the only change we can see is 
that the mud ruts that used to be on the 
west side of Main Street are now on the 
east side. 

“The old town looks good to mel" we 
say enthusiastically, knowing that Levisa 
has undoubtedly killed three spring 
broilers that morning, and that she 
certainly has six of her famous blackberry 
pies on the shed kitchen shelf. 

“Oh! I’m so happy!" Levisa says. 
“I’m so glad to see you again! And you 
do look so well and—and prosperous! 

That's what we have been waiting for 
and hoping for. It is what we have old- 
homed for. We know right then that our 
old-homing is going to be a delightful 
success. We have a feeling like three u 
and three to play, or 5 to o in the eight 
inning, or a million dollars in the bank and 
all bills paid. 

After dinner, Levisa tells us to be sure 
to be back at the house by six, because the 


minieter and his wife are coming over to 


supper in our honor, and we go down- 
street with Amandus, who has to get 
back to his notion store so that Minetta 
Oldfogle can go home to her dinner. 

“Minetta Oldfogle!" we say. “And 
she’s clerking for you, is she? Well, well! 


‘And how’s Minetta these days?” For 


Minetta was the first girl we ever kissed— 
at the party at Brissy Deener's. 

“Same as ever," says Amandus. “Just 
as chipper and everything.” 

She is just as chipper and everything, 
as we can plainly see when Amandus 
says, "Minetta, this is Philander Blatz; 
you remember him, I guess.” But she is 
different, too. She was "slight" when 
we went away; now she is thin and bony, 
with lines of weariness at the corners of 
her eyes and mouth. She was pretty, and 
now she is old-looking and sallow. 

“Well! Minetta Oldfogle!” we exclaim. 
“And you don’t look a day older! And 
getting prettier all the time!” 

We know how to play the old-home 
game. 

“You look fine, Philander,” she says. 
“It’s good to see you again. How's your 
wife and family?" 

She knows how to play the old-home 
game, too. 


DHILANDER Q. BLATZ does not 
always old-home alone. Often he is 
accompanied by Mrs. Blatz in a new 
black silk—or whatever they're wearing 
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now—that has to be pulled down at the 
waist every three minutes to reduce its 
tendency to pile up in puffs on the chest. 

Sometimes Mr. and Mrs. Blatz brin 
three or four young of the Blatz broad: 
who have been urged, every mile of the 
way from Omaha to Hayburg Center, 
“For goodness’ sake, when you get to 
your Aunt Levisa’s do try to keep your 
noses wiped; she'll think you're wild 
Indians! Ardelia, where's your handker- 
chief?" 

When Philander brings the children 
along, one of the first things he does is to 
take them by the hand and show them the 
place where he was born. If he does not 
take the children to see it he goes alone, 
and stands and looks at the old place, and 
lets fond memories percolate a while. 

I have just old-homed in the town 
where I was born and which I left twenty- 
two years ago, and I went up Third 
Street to see my birthplace. 

The place where I was born was rather 
a disappointment. I had hoped the city of 
Muscatine, in consideration of my fame 
and the services I had rendered humanity 
by pouring forth a sweet and uplifting 
stream of literature, would have bought 
up my birthplace and turned the old house 
into a Butler Museum, with a large 


"bronze tablet on it and a good assortment 


of relics of my early days inside. 

I had hoped the rather spacious grounds 
had been turned into a public park, with 
gravel walks and a couple of statues— 
one showing me in a thoughtful pose with 
my long artistic forefinger laid athwart 
my temple like a lemon eclair on a china 
phe and the other showing me with my 

and stuck inside my coat as I delivered 
a brainy address—and with benches 
where my admirers could sit and meditate 
on my greatness. - i 


GOMEHOW or other, this Butler Park 
and Butler Museum business missed 
fire. I did not find any bronze tablet 
reading “In this house, on December sth, 
1869, was born—" When I went u 
Third Street I did not even find the house! 
There were a couple of new, unhistoric 
houses where my birthplace had stood, 
and the birthplace had been moved back 
to the alley. I had to go half way around 
the block and down the alley to find it; 
and the only tablet on it was a trivial pine 
affair, painted white and bearing in black 
letters the word "ICE." 

It was impossible for me to believe that 
a grateful community placed that tablec 
in an outburst of gratitude to the dis- 
tinguished author that was born there 
I tried to believe it. I tried to think that 
the letters stood for “In Commemoration 
of Ellis," But when the iceman stopped 
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Ellis Parker Butler revisits the scene of his birth and tries to make 
himself believe that “ICE” stands for—In Commemoration of Ellis 


and yanked a few pieces of still unsold 
frozen water out of his wagon and dragged 
them into the little storehouse that marks 
my birthplace, my last shred of hope van- 
ished. 

But that does not matter. Some day a 
tablet will be erected marking my birth- 
place; and while I was in Muscatine I 

icked out three or four nice-looking 
Buildin that have not been moved back 
to an alley, any one of which I am willing 
to have been born in for posterity public- 
ity purposes. Personally, I prefer the 
Laurel Building, as it is on the corner of 
the two main streets, easily accessible, 
and of a durable construction. But the 
U. S. Post Office or the Courthouse will 
do, if the Laurel Building is still needed 
for dry-goods store purposes. 

I have no complaint to make. Were I 
dead, like Shakespeare, I might feel hurt; 
but I realize that no author is a hero in his 
own home town until he is a dead author, 
no matter how great he is. If Shakespeare 
came back to Stratford-on-Avon to-day 
and found his birthplace moved back on 
the alley and nothing marking it but a 
board that said “ICE,” he might feel 
hurt. But while he was alive he was 
probably quite satisfied, when he returned 
from London after several years' absence, 


if he was not met by a delegation, consist- 
ing of the sheriff, the constable, and the 
local lawyer, who made a specialty of 
collecting overdue grocery and butcher 
bills. No doubt he felt puffed up if some 
citizen of Stratford stopped him on Main 
Street, and said, ‘‘Well, hello, Bill! Glad 
to see you. Let me see—you've been 
down to London working on a newspaper 
or something, haven't you? Been keepin' 
yourself mighty quiet all these years, 
seems to me." 


WHEN we get the old-home fever and 
go back to the old burg we should 
not be sore because the old home town 
does not remember everything about us. 
We should be glad that it forgets a few 
things! Our failures, for instance. The 
second thing I went to see when I was 
home last summer was the conglomerate 
mass of old red brick buidings of all 
sizes and shapes that used to be the 
Muscatine Oat Meal Mill. I was dragged 
there by a conscience over which I have 
but an incidental and sketchy control, 
and I was thankful I did not find on the 
wall of the mill a tablet saying, “Here E. 
P. Butler, who chose office work as a life 
career, fell down and stepped on his face, 
becoming a ruin of the third class." 


When we begin to feel hurt because the 
old home town has not erected monu- 
ments in our honor, we ought to cool off 
and be thankful that the village historian 
has not dug up the fifty-seven varieties of 
asinine failures and mistakes we made, 
and painted them on the bill board op- 
posite the depot. 

One of the greatest things in the. world 
is the fact that a man may be a complete 
and thorough failure one day, and the 
very next morning be trotting along gayly 
on the road to success. And en he 
comes back to the old home town twenty 
years later, even the man that gave him 
his walking papers shakes hands with him 
and says he is looking well, and forgets to 
mention the sad and disgraceful past. 

I am now quite an Ner) I often say 
so myself. I have lived to see my name 
blazoned on the boards in front of a 
Broadway motion picture house as the 
author of “Mrs. Wigge of the Cabbage 
Patch "—which I did not write—and to 
see it printed in a Sioux City newspaper 
under the portrait of a handsome lady in a 
low-neck dress—who was someone else— 
and, until it ceased to exist, I was the fa- 
vorite author of the Clionian Literary So- 
ciety of Whitestone, Long Island, and was 
frequently asked to (Continued on page 276) 


Fathers and Sons 


A story showing that all the brains in the world 
are not located in one head 


By Charles Magee Adams 


AVE CLAYTON was startled. 
Even the proud smile which 
had lighted his face so serenely 
died into incredulity shot with 
sudden apprehension as he 
glanced at his son. 

“What?” he demanded. 

Ralph did not turn away from the chif- 
fonier at the opposite side of the big 
comfortable bedroom. “I said there's no 
mistake, Dad,” he repeated slowly. “That 
degree in commerce is all right. That's 
the course I took." 

"But—but I thought you took engi- 
neering!” 

Ralph hesitated. Then, with a subcon- 
scious about-face, he turned to his father. 

“T know it’s rotten of me not to have 
told you before, Dad. I’ve hated myself 
a good many times because I didn’t. But 
it wouldn't have done any good then. 
Maybe it won't do much good to tell you 
now. But’—his steady gray eyes took 
on a new directness did. the clean line of 
his tanned chin grew even firmer— "we've 
got to thresh this out sometime; because 
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à Pun engineer, and I don't intend to be 
one! 

Dave did not reply. Seated beside the 
table littered with the newly-opened accu- 
mulation of mail, he gazed up at his son, 
apprehension gone and in its place a dis- 
appointment as keen as it was obvious... 

‘I changed over after my freshman 
year." 

Still Dave was silent. Only the parch- 
ment diploma he had picked up idly from 
the table crackled sharply as his fingers 
tightened on it. 

“Selling’s the big end of business now; 
not production." Ralph spoke with quiet 
assurance. “So I've prepared myself to 
be a salesman and an executive, instead 
of an engineer." 

Dave sighed, the diploma curling up 
with a snap as his fingers relaxed. “And 
you're not an engineer at all? Not at all?" 

Ralph shook his head steadily. “I can 
read a blue print well enough for talking 

oints," he smiled. "But that's enough, 
ad." His arms came up in a quick, easy 
gesture. "The big business in our line will 


go to the concern with the best selling 
methods and plant management; because 
every electrical specialty concern is putting 
out controllers and switches and lightning 
arresters and fuses just about as good as 
the rest." 

That drew the first spark from Clayton. 
“Except Sam Bryce!” he said. 

Ralph nodded with sudden eagerness. 
n exactly the very case!" he exclaimed. 
"You think his stuff's not as good as 
pue from an engineering standpoint. 

ut he sells just as much of it and makes 
just as much money, maybe more; be- 
cause he pays more attention to selling it 
than he does to making it.” 

Dave sighed. “He doesn't pay any at- 
tention to making it.” 

“But it’s good enough!” 

, Ralph stopped. A light had flashed up 
in his father's eyes, an aggressive stiffness 
tightened his whole figure. 

"Good enough?" 

Ralph was suddenly on the defensive. 
"Why, yes. It's not as good as yours, of 
course. But at the same time it’s good 
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epaugh for him to get by mighty well, 
and— 

With the angry disdain burning so hot- 
ly in the older man’s eyes was a lurking 
something, half-veiling the fire, something 
wistfully fearful. “You—you don't really 
think so, do you, Ralph boy?” he asked; 
and there was no challenge in his voice 
now, rather a husky dread. 

Ralph nodded steadily, his eyes unwav- 
ering. “Why, of course I do. It’s not as 
good as yours, as I said, but it's good 
enough to get by." 

Dave shook his head stubbornly. “No! 
No!” he declared with sudden loud- 
ness. "It's just because you're no engi- 
neer! If you knew—if you could really 


see—" The angry disdain leaped out 
again. “Good enough!” he snapped scorn- 
fully. “It’s not good enough! Ihat's just 
$$ 99 


*T'm looking at the proposition from a 
business angle," persisted Ralph. You've 
spent your time working out a lot of pat- 
ented improvements, and Sam Bryce has 
spent Ais working up sales of ordinary 

.types. He's made just as much money as 
you have, and he stands to make a lot 
more, because he can keep right on in- 
creasing sales, while you've just about 
reached the limit of improvement." 

Dave shook his head again. “You know 
what Emerson said about the man that 
made the mouse traps." 


RALPH frowned impatiently. “Emer- 
son didn’t live in 1920,” he countered. 
“These days you’ve got to make people 
buy, no matter how good your stuff is; be 
cause if you don’t, somebody else will.” 

Clayton pondered that, gazing up at 
his son. “I wish you had taken engineer- 
ing, Ralph boy,” he said. 

Ralph sighed. “It’s not that I don’t 


The crowd was milling about in a 
sudden panic, eyes closed, some 
with hands protecting them, some 
with handkerchiefs held up to 
ward off a vaguely sensed threat 


like it. It’s just that this other end of the 
business is so much bigger, Dad.” 

Davenodded. Hisbodystiffened slightly 
and he looked straight into the eyes of his 
son. “Yes, I wish you had, Ralph boy,” 
he said. "Because I had planned to take 
you into the business with me.” i 

“You had?" 

“Yes.” Dave’s voice became slightly 


hap 


Clayton accepted the quiet challenge. 
“You know, any partner I'd take in would 
have to be an engineer." 

Ralph regarded him  unwaveringly, 
something akin to the older man's tension 
showing in him. “You have never con- 
sidered the advantage of having a partner 
to develop sales while you handled the 
engineering end?” 

Clayton shook his head. “No,” he said; 
and his tone was dismissal. 

“Pm sorry, Dad.” Ralph bowed his 
head slightly. “Because then—I—T'll 
have to go to work for Bryce.” 

“Bryce?” Clayton stared. 

Ralph nodded steadily. “He must have 
been expecting something like this,” he 
said. “Met me yesterday and told me just 
to come around and see hin if I wanted to 
consider a business proposition. Said he'd 
see that the terms suited.” 

Clayton was thunderstruck; yet through 
his confused bewilderment appeared some- 
thing darker, more sinister. “Sam Bryce,” 
he muttered. 

"Yes. Pretty foxy of him to think I'd 
be considering a proposition, eh?” Ralph 
became anxiously sincere. "But it's only 
a matter of business, Dad. Don’t get up- 
set about it. Lots of fellows and their dads 
don’t—well, they compete with each oth- 
er in a business way, and it never makes 
any difference.” 
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Clayton scarcely heard. The forebod- 
ing something had grown into a cloud 
overspreading his face in a somber, men- 
acing shadow. “But you know what I 
told you, not five minutes ago!” he burst 
out. “His stuff's not good! It’s not good!” 

Ralph smiled indulgently. “Yes, com- 
pared with yours, I suppose it’s not, Dad,” 
he conceded. 

“But it’s not good!” Clayton was lean- 
ing forward, striving shrilly to convince. 
“It won't stand up! It won't last! I tell 
you it's not good!" 

Ralph nodded agreement. “Yes, Dad 
—but it gets by. For all practical purposes, 
it seems to be plenty good 
enough.” 

Clayton slumped back in 
the big easy chair, gazing 
up at his tall son with a wist- 
ful, half-reproachful look, 
before which Ralph shifted 
uneasily. : 

*Hang it, Dad!" he burst 
out. “I know it's hurting 

ou. I hate it. But, Dad, 
've got my own life to live; 
and I’ve got to live it the 
way I honestly think is best. 
If you don't want to accept 
my ideas, that's all right. 
I'm not asking you to. Only 
don't look like that when I 
talk about going with Sam 
Bryce. I'm only doing what 
Ithink's best. It's no crime. 
If you don't stop looking 
like that I'll not go in with 
him at all. I'll go out and get a job as a 
machinist or driving a car first." 

Clayton leaned forward in sudden hope- 
fulness. “If you'd taken engineering, 
you'd understand why I—" 

Ralph interrupted with a laugh. “Dad, 
I'll be hanged if you're not getting down- 
right conceited. You're getting so you 
think stuff anybody else makes isn't worth 
selling. "Fess up! Aren't you just a little 
bit jealous of Sam, eh, Dad?" 

layton smiled, made an attempt at 
ay casualness, but his smile was forced 
and his words perfunctory. Over and over 
two seemingly incredible ideas reiterated 
their demand to be accepted by his pro- 
testing mind: Ralph had chosen not to be 
an engineer! Not only that, but he had 
deliberately chosen to ally himself with 
Sam Bryce! 


AVE CLAYTON was himself an en- 

gineer, not the variety which merely 
sits at adesk manipulating equations, but 
wholly and outstandingly so, with an in- 
stinctiveness seemingly as inevitable as 
the desire for self-preservation itself. Tall, 
sturdy, somewhat stooped he was, with a 
faint preoccupied squint and the eyes of a 
dreamer, steady and farseeing. At his 
desk he dreamed, over the drafting table 
he gave his dream visible form, and out in 
the shop he supervised its concrete fulfill- 
ment. 

With an intense, whole-souled fervor 
he believed it was the function of a manu- 
facturer to manufacture. But he was not 
satisfied even with that. Always he sought 
improvements. Other manufacturers, no- 
tably Bryce, had their engineers develop 
standard types and then devoted them- 
selves exclusively to quantity production. 
This Clayton utterly despised. It was a 
compromise, a confession of contentment 
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with something not the best attainable, 
stripping away from manufacturing all 
the thrill of creation, and putting in its 
place the mechanical efficiency of the 
punch press and the glib patter of the sales- 
man. There were scores of "Clayton 
types," each better than the last. But 
there was no "standard Clayton type," 
because his standard was perfection. 


ITHOUT embarrassment, Ralph re- 
sumed his place in the big comfort- 


able house as naturally as any Step m 2 


collegian returning to the routine of home 
life: At breakfast, at dinner, and after- 
ward over pipe and cigarette before the 
open. fire in the big living-room, they 
talked much as any other father and son 
whose work chanced to separate them for 
the day. But they never talked shop. 
Never did the remotest hint of the elec- 
trical specialty business slip into their 
. conversation. 

As the days grew to weeks, and the 
weeks slipped into months, Clayton be- 
came more and more acutely conscious of 
it, this unnatural reserve. But if Ralph 
experienced any such feeling, he con- 
cealed it more successfully. With self- 

ossessed directness he typified the easy 
ae energetic young business man of the 
modern school. 

And he was gaining success, too. From 
a dozen indirect sources Clayton began to 
hear of it before the new Bryce sales man- 
ager had been at work a month. 

He was proud of the boy, for he was 
too thoroughly a father to enter- 
tain the slightest shadow of jealousy 
for his son’s success; even though 
this was being won for a competi- 
tor so despised as Sam Bryce. Yet 
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Ralph interrupted with a laugh: 
“Dad, I'll be hanged if you're not 
getting downright conceited. You're 
getting so you think stuff any- 
body else makes isn't worth sell- 
ing. ’Fess up! Aren't you just a 
little bit jealous of Sam, eh, Dad?” 
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at the same time this success magnified 
manyfold the thing which separated them. 

Neither in word nor manner did Ralph 
intimate that he felt that he was proving 
his contention, that salesmanship was the 
greatest factor in the game. Yet eve 
new success of his that came to Clayton's 
knowledge made him feel that Ralph was 
saying in his level, direct way, “That’s 
what I told you, Dad." 

He devoted himself more and more com- 
pletely to his work; at first not with an 
conscious intention of vindicating himself 
but because he found the hours spent over 
his drafting table, at his desk, and in the 
shop, helped to ease the insistent ache. 

Then, after a while, he began to realize 
that he was losing customers. At first, it 
was only the more recent ones; then some 
of longer standing. Those who had bought 
Clayton equipment for a number of years 
failed to order as usual; and he discovered, 
with a start, that most of them were plac- 
ing their business with Bryce. 


The conversations over the breakfast 
and dinner table and before the living- 
room fire were still as easy as any conver- 
sations between father and son. Yet Clay- 
ton sensed somehow that this son of his 
was seeking to drive home his viewpoint 
by an actual demonstration. Very well! 
If Ralph had deliberately thrown down 
the gauntlet, Clayton would convince his 
son by the same means by a concrete jllus- 
tration. 

So he plunged into yet more work. Be- 
fore, he Rad turned to his business rather 
because it seemed a sedative, but now he 
threw himself into it, seeking a permanent 
cure, and as spring came, improvements, 
refinements and corrections in the whole 
Clayton line of electrical specialties ap- 

eared in startlingly ra y succession. 
Vet customers so long established as to be 
considered matter-of-course fixtures on 
the Clayton mailing list dropped awa 
steadily, and went to Bryce with sach 
unanimity that there was no room for 
doubt that some definite recent factor was 
responsible. 


It STIRRED Clayton profoundly. To 
have his son’s business methods thus 
triumph roused him to a hot resentment, 
and crystallized a resolve to prove 
the practical merits of his own con- 
victions at any cost. He worked 
harder than ever. But despite an 
increasingly brilliant series of Clay- 
ton patented improvements, the 
drift of customers away from him 
and toward Bryce became a steady 
current. So he welcomed the re- 
quest of the Ferro Steel Company 
with exultation. 

In accordance with a modern 
practice, the newest of this com- 
pany’s mills was to have its main 
machinery driven by a single elec- 
tric motor, one of nine thousand 
horse-power, and all the leading 
manufacturers of electrical special- 
ties were asked to submit proposals 
for an automatic starter to control 
it by the manipulation of a mere 
push-button. 

Clayton knew this monster ma- 
chine could not be controlled by a 
starter which would be merely an 
enlarged copy of types used for 
motors of only a few hundred 
horse-power. Bue just prior to the 
war he had developed and patented 
a special heavy-duty starter for 
large motors, a characteristically 
Clayton device to handle high- 
amperage, high-voltage circuits 
without the blinding arc flash so 
much feared and so often encoun- 
tered. It had been used on two, 
three, and four hundred horse- 
power installations with the su- 
perior satisfaction usual to Clayton 
equipment; but it had never been 
carried up into the range of its 
practical possibility. Clayton was 
sure it could be used as well for a 
twenty-thousand-horse-power in- 
stallation as for a two-hundred 
one. It was simply a matter of 
designing the appropriately sized 
parts. 

_So this was his opportunity. 
Few competitors could risk even a 
proposal, for they had no equip- 
ment which (Continued onpage 225) 


An Expert 


in Men's Clothes 


The story of John S. Capper, whose article on the next page 
contains many curious side lights on 


ME months ago, there appeared 
in a Chicago newspaper a “state- 
ment on the times,’ as it was 
labeled, with the title: “We Fid- 
dle and Fiddle While Rome 
Burns!” It was signed “John S. Capper.” 

Inside of twenty-four hours, requests 
were coming in for permission to reprint 
it. 
ganizations had brought out and circu- 
lated hundreds of thousands of copies of 
the little article. 

Immediately people all over the coun- 
try began asking: “Who is John S. Cap- 
per, anyway?" 

To say that John S. Capper is president 
of the rm of Capper and Capper, with 
stores in Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
and Minneapolis, is to tell only the cur- 
rent chapter in one of the dramatic stories 
of American business men. 

Sitting in the office of his Chicago 
establishment, Mr. Capper himself told 
me the earlier chapters of the narra- 
tive, a simple, straightforward story of 
achievement, in spite of a handicapped 
start, which to most men would not only 
have excused failures but would have 
made achievement seem impossible. 

“I suppose," he said with a smile, "that 
every likes to hear about a fight. A 
man used. to put on about a ton of hard- 
ware, call it a suit of armor, get onto a 
horse similarly metal-plated, and do his 
fighting that way. 

“Nowadays, he puts on a coat and a 
pair of trousers, goes to a shop, or an office 
or a store, and ace battle there. Busi- 
ness is the setting for our modern ro- 
mances of fighting. And the men who 
furnish these romances are chiefly those 
who began in the empty-stomach class. 

“That is where I started, and I am not 
ashamed of it. A human being could not 
be poorer than I was as a boy, not if he 
was to live through it! Often enough I 
had only a dry crust of bread to eat. 
Hunger was a pretty constant companion 
most of the time. hard knocks, 
hard work, and hard sledding generally, 
kept me company until I was a grown 
man. 

“My father was a steel worker, one 
of the first steel workers brought to 
this country from England. It won’t do 
any good to go into the causes of our 
poverty. The important thing is that it 
existed, and that it was the genuine 
dyed-in-the-wool variety. 

“When I was eleven years old I came 
to Chicago with my mother to live with 
her people. From that time I never went 
to school—except night school. I worked, 
to help take care of myself and my mother. 


And within a few weeks various or- - 


-ceeded in persuadin 


By Keene Sumner 


We lived out in Gresham, a little town 
south of Chicago, and for months I 
walked four miles every morning to where 
they were building the Nickel Plate rail- 
road shops, and back at night. My job 
was to carry water to the workmen ten 
hours a day. I received fifty cents a day 
for it, and was glad to get it. 

“At one time I worked on my uncle's 
dairy farm; and most of the time I got up 
at one o'clock in the morning, because the 
milk had to be ready for delivery at three- 
thirty A. M., and 1 had fifteen cows to 
milk. 

"Later, I got a job in a grocery store at 
Gresham for a dollar and a half a week, 
with my dinner thrown in. It doesn't 
sound like much of a job, and yet it was 
through that experience that I came into 
my present business. 

“One of my customers at the grocery 
store was a young lady who persuaded her 
father to give me a place in his own store, 
a men's furnishing shop down-town in the 
city itself. It seemed to me that my for- 
tune would be made if I could only get 
into something ‘down-town.’ So I ac- 
cepted the chance very gratefully, al- 
though I had no intention of sticking to 
that business;or, in fact, to any other busi- 
ness. . I was planning to be a physician. 
But I had to support myself and help my 
mother in the meantime, and this job in 
a store would take care of that, for the 
pay was the enormous sum of eleven dol- 
lars a week. It was raised to thirteen- 
dollars and fifty cents later. 


e SSIBLY I might have gone on with 
my medical studies and have be- 
come a doctor, but the little fellow with 


. the bow and arrows took a hand in the 


game just about that time. I fell inlove, 
and, when I was only twenty, I married. 
I had just eighty dollars, which I had 
managed, by rigid economy, to save out 
of my thirteen-fifty-a-week, and I suc- 
everybody con- 
cerned that eighty dollars was enough to 
marry on. 

“It was at this point that something 
happened which had a great influence on 
my career, something, moreover, which I 
think would have an influence on any 
young man's career. My father-in-law 
told me that the best thing I could do 
would be to buy a little home, instead of 
moving into a flat; and he interested him- 
self to the extent of finding a cottage 
which we could purchase by making a 
first payment of two hundred dollars. 

“The idea is a fine one,’ I agreed; but 
I had never seen as much money as two 
hundred dollars in my life! It looked big- 
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ger to me then than two hundred thousand 
dollars look now; and it is possible my 
story would be quite different if he had 
not offered to lend me the money himself. 

"Whatever else I lacked, I guess I did 
not want for courage, for I snapped up 
the offer, and the cottage was bought the 
very next day. I didn't even go to see 
it. To own any cottage in the world 
seemed to me too wonderful a thing to 
hesitate over. So our little home was 
purchased, and with it I acquired also the 
necessity of paying fifty dollars every four 
months for the next six years. 

It meant a hard struggle for my wife 
and myself. But perhaps this was a good 
thing. I believe it is a help to any youn 
man to take on obligations which wil 
force him to save. If we had not gone 
into debt for our little home we might 
have lived up to our income—not a hard 
thing to do when the income was what 
mine was—and I should have missed the 
opportunity that came within a few years. 


"THE value of the property I had bought 
increased somewhat, so that before I 
had finished paying for it I was able to 
borrow about $1,600 on it. I didn't ex- 
actly borrow it. Two men whom I knew 
suggested that we three start a store of 
our own. They agreed to put in $1,665 
apiece, and to take my note, with a mort- 
gage on my cottage as security, for the 
$1,665 which would be my share of the 
capital. So it was because I had my little 
home that I got my start in business. 

""Two years later, I made a proposition 
to my two partners. They were not very 
active in the concern, whereas I was giv- 
ing it all my time and energy. Many a 
time, even when I was in other men's em- 
ploy, I had worked fifteen hours a day, 
and you may be sure that when it came 
to my own business I worked even harder. 
So I asked them to let me have a half-in-. 
terest, $2,500, and to take the other half 
themsel ves. 

“They refused. If they had accepted 
my offer they would have received, b 
this time, $250,000 in dividends on their 
$2,500, and their half interest would be 
worth to-day more than half a million 
dollars. But they couldn't see things my 
way then, so I left the concern and started 
a little store of my own. 

“The whole place wasn't as big as this 
office. Six customers at once seemed like 
a crowd. But when the six simultaneous 
customers became a common occurrence, 
I got a bigger store where I could take 
care of sixteen at once. Then I ‘raised my 
bid’ to sixty at once. And so on, until 
to-day, in our (Continued on page 267) 
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‘RE men vain? Are they “fussy” 
about their clothes? Are they 
slaves to fashion? Do they 
sacrifice comfort to appear- 
ance, or appearance to com- 

fort? To which item of their dress do 
they pay most attention? 

men like the neckties women choose 

for them? How does a man’s taste, in 
regard to his wearing apparel, differ from 
a woman's? What kinds of men are hard- 
est to please? S 

And so on, and on, and on. These, and 
a hundred other questions, have been 
asked me so often that I have concluded 
there must be a pret neral curiosity 
about men’s ideas and habits as to clothes. 

I have had thirty years’ experience in 
selling men the various things they wear; 
so I think I know something about their 
tastes, and also about their character, as 
it is shown in the buying and wearing of 
clothes. 

Take the first of the above questions, 
for example: “Are men vain?” I should 
answer it by saying, “So far as their per- 
sonal appearance goes—no, except in a 
small minority of cases and in regard to a 
few details of their dress.” R 

The vast majority of men do not want 
to be conspicuously dressed. They want 
to impress people as being well dressed. 
and this, with most men, means quiet 
colors, good materials, and at least an 
approach to the prevailing styles. 

he commonest desire among men, I 
believe, is that they should never have 
to think about their clothes, once they 
have bought them. For that reason, they 
do take a good deal of pains to get them 
right to start with. If a man is once con- 
vinced that he has "the right thing," he 
will scarcely give it a thought afterward. 

The most universal characteristic of 
men is that they buy what they like. For 
example, when a woman is choosing a tie 
for her husband she very often speaks of 
his complexion, the color of his eyes, or of 
his hair. She will refuse a green tie, per- 
haps, because his eyes are blue. Or she 
will select a browg tie, because his hair is 
brown. i 

Men don't do that. I never knew even 
a red-haired man to let that peculiarity 
govern his choice of colors. Men buy 
what they like. Once in a while a man 
will say, “I don't believe that would suit 
me," meaning that it would not be be- 
coming. But, as a rule, they buy the 
thing without much reference to them- 
selves, just because they think the article 
itself is attractive. 

They have a good many preferences 
which, for some reason, seem to be pecu- 
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The story of Mr. Capper is 


. Men Are Not Vain—They 


That has been my observation after thirty years of experience in sell- 
pockets, shirts, neckties and hats. And theré are many in- 
their necks, their differences of opinion with 


liarly masculine. For instance, a great 
many women when buying ties for men 
will select a Persian scarf, the Paisley de- 
sign of a palm leaf. But in my experience 
I have almost never known a man to buy 
a Persian scarf. They like figured designs 
—but no Paisley effects for them! 

Some men never select their own ties, 


but leave the matter snrirely to the. 
n 


women of their household. d some 
women show better taste in this direction 
than the average.man does. On the whole, 
though, women will choose more decided 
colors than the man likes to wear. The 
ones which please the feminine taste may 
perhaps be more beautiful and more be- 
coming than those the man picks out. 
But that is precisely the trouble. They 
are too beautiful, or too becoming. They 
make a man feel conscious of his clothes. 
And, as I said before, a man’s ideal is to 
wear something which he will never have 
to think of. He doesn’t want even to be 
admired for his clothes. A woman does. 


SOME men have a perfect mania for 
buying ties. I think it is because 
they have a keen esthetic pleasure in strik- 
ing color combinations; and, of course, a 
man's neckwear is almost the only item 
of his apparel in which he can gratify this 
love of DEAS: But when it comes to the 
ties they actually wear, even these men 
are pretty conservative. 

In fact, I should say that this conserva- 
tism is the dominating characteristic of 
American men. As everybody knows, 
styles for American men originate in Lon- 
don, just as the styles for women originate 
in Paris. So our masculine fashions are 
marked by British conservatism, with the 
addition of a certain amount of American 


“pe 2 

Men do not follow eccentric fads as 
women do. There are, of course, some 
conspicuous cases of women who have 
kept to a certain style in dressing for 
years. Queen Alexandra found the fash- 
ion which she felt was best suited to her, 
and she still follows that fashion. Queen 
Mary does much the same thing, although 
she has selected a different style. So did 
Queen Victoria. It is a curious thing 
that, if there were no pictures left of any 
English women save these three queens, 
nobody in the future would know that 
England had seen more than three fash- 
ions in feminine dress in the past century. 

But this is very rare. Most women are 
in a constant feverish pursuit of a hundred 
fads in fashion. And one cannot blame 
them, for if they are “out of style" they 
become unpleasantly conspicuous. 

There are certain men, however, who 


By John 


go right on wearing the same fashions, 
year in and year out, and they often 
achieve a sort of distinction by doing this. 
I know a certain stockbroker who for 
jos has always worn a double-breasted 

lue sack coat; and, with it, trousers of 
what we call English plaid. Years ago I 
thought him one of the best dressed men 
I knew. And the strange part of it is 
that I have kept on thinking so. Double- 
breasted coats have come and gone, and 
come and gone again. Yet, because this 
man thought they suited him, he has kept 
right on wearing them; or, rather, suc- 
cessive replicas of them. 

His case is different from that of men 
who wear the very same suit or hat until 
it becomes a sort of landmark. A famous 
Chicago business man, for instance, has 
worn a certain green overcoat and hat so 
long that everybody recognizes him by 
these items of dress. 

Men become attached to clothes which 
are especially comfortable; and the reason 
is just what I spoke of before—they hate 
to be conscious of what they are wearing. 
Most wives know that they have to plead, 
threaten, and even deceive, in order to 
make their husbands give up some pet 
article of clothing. 

A day or two ago, a man came into our 
store wearing a derby hat whose binding 
and band were absolutely threadbare. 
He said he had been wearing the hat ten 
years—and it certainly looked it! He de- 
clared it was the most comfortable **head- 
piece" he had ever known, but that his 
family threatened to disown him if he 
didn't get a new one. The salesman 
found a hat for him which he grudgingly 
admitted was comfortable; and then our 
man, taking up the ancient derby, said: 

"Shall I send this to the Salvation 
Army, sir?" 

i The customer almost turned pale at the 
idea. : 

“No, sir!” he said. “Why, I wouldn't 
give up that hat for a fortune!" 


MEN are more particular about their 
hats than about any other item of 
their clothing. They give more evidence 
of vanity in selecting them, especially in 
recent years, since the soft hat has be- 
come almost universal. When a man 
bought a stiff hat, he took it as it was, and 
that was the end of it. But the soft hat 
is capable of a great variety of little 
changes in the roll or angle of the brim 
and the way the crown is dented. 

I remember a shoe dealer saying that 
men would buy a pair of shoes as carefully 
as if they were investing in a house and 
lot. That is the way many of them buy 


told on the preceding page 


Want to be Comfortable 


ing them clothes. But they have some remarkable ideas about collars, 
teresting facts about the shape of their heads, the size of 
their wives in the matter of clothes, and so on 


S. Capper 


their hats. They will try every possible 
adjustment of the brim and, when they 
have got it to suit them, it is like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians—it must 
never be changed. 

Years ago, hats were of just three 
prices: three, four, and five dollars. And 
they all looked pretty much alike. But 
to-day men will pay from twelve to thirty 
dollars for a hat and will take some ver 
daring styles. They have surprised me, 
confess, by their willingness to go to what 
we would have considered extremes of ec- 
centricity a few years ago. But there is 
one point to be remembered. They are 


not sacrificing their,comfort in this case. * 


These soft hats have been very pleasant 
to wear. So they have not gratified their 
vanity at the expense of their ease. 

The pendulum is swinging back to the 
derbies again now; but the new “bowler” 
is not quite like the old one. It is much 
more flexible in adjusting itself to the 
head, and therefore 1s far more comforta- 
ble. Silk hats are worn nowadays only 
with evening or formal afternoon dress; 
and as the average man fights pretty shy 
of both these forms of raiment, the silk 
hat is more or less out of the running. 

The tuxedo, or dinner coat, has helped 
to bring this about. Some years ago, the 
tuxedo was considered correct only for 
stag affairs and for dinners. But it 
proved to be an entering wedge of which 
men soon took advantage; and now the 
tuxedo is permissible at most places ex- 
cept very formal functions. But a silk 
hat is nat worn with a tuxedo; so the 
“topper” is seldom called for. 


GPEAKING of masculine styles coming 
from London, one of our men was over 
there last winter and brought back the 
information that the once popular opera 
hat, or crush hat, which had totally dis- 
appeared for some years, was showing 
signs of coming back into favor. If it is 
revived in London, it will come to the 
front here, too. 

The commonest sizes in hats are 7, 7% 
and 7X4. Some people think you can 
judge a man's brains by the size of his hat, 

ut that is a mistake. For instance, 
a B. Forgan, president of the First 

ational Bank in Chicago, wears a 734, 
an unusually large hat. And Mr. Forgan 
is an exceptionably able man. But I 
know another president of a bank, who 
is also an able man, and he wears only a 
634 size hat. 

Here is a curious thing that happened 
during the war. Before this country, 
went into the fight, most of the hats we 
sold ranged from 7 to 7% in size. The 


As a boy, John Capper was in what he calls ‘‘the empty-stomach class." 
was born in Philadelphia, fifty-two years ago, his father being a steel worker 
brought over from England. To-day he is one of the big retail dealers in men's 
furnishings, with stores in Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis. 
His own story begins on page 31, and on the opposite page is his extremely inter- 
esting analysis of what men like to wear. Mr. Capper is married and has two 


sons and two daughters. His home is in Chicago. 


He 


In addition to his 


regular business, he owns and directs a farm of over eight hundred acres 


explanation of this demand for large sizes 
was that the young men, according to the 
presume fashion at the time, wore their 

ats rather far back and pulled well down 
on the head, making it necessary for them 
to take a larger size than if the hat had 
been worn in the ordinary way. 


After the draft became effective, this 
demand for large sizes ceased! Instead 
of ranging from 7 up, the majority of the 
hats we sold were from 7 down to 6%, 
and even lower. The only way we could 
explain it was that the big husky fellows 
had gone into (Continued on page 100) 
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To the Heights at 583- 


The wonderful story of Frank McGlynn, an actor who thought that his 
big chance might never come. Now, after twenty-five 
years of struggle, he is winning fame in the 
great role of Abraham Lincoln 


RANK McGLYNN and I had 

talked on and on while the 

afternoon sunlight faded and 

the dusk of evening crept into 

the room. As I rose to go, he 

turned on the light. Standing across the 

table from him, thinking of what he had 
been telling me, I said: 

“Tt was a good deal like this, wasn’t 


By Mary B. Mullett 


lt was all said quietly, simply, sin- 
cerely. And I think it is worth repeating 
here, because it helps to explain the pro- 
found impression which Frank McGlynn’s 
portrayal of Abraham Lincoln, in the play 
bs the English poet, John Drinkwater, 
has made on the thousands who have seen 
it during the past months: 


Could anything be more significant than 
that phrase: "an actor named McGlynn?” 
But the critic went on to say: 

"Mr. McGlynn’s performance is ex- 
actly right—right in appearance, in voice, 
in feeling—so right that at first you say 
‘How like!’ and later forget it is not Lin- 
coln into whose presence you have come. 


it? It was getting dark 
denly, the light came!” 

As he realized what I 
mcant, he said impulsively, 
"You won't think I am 
just talking pious nonsense 
if I tell you something, will 
you? Things were not 
merely getting dark, they 
were already pretty black. 
And after almost twenty- 
five years of hard work, 
too! 

“T was fifty-three years 
old. I had a wife and fam- 
ily depending on me; and 
for the past few years it 
seemed as if every circum- 
stance had conspired against 
us. I was obliged to take 
almost any opportunity to 
earn money, because money 
I had to have. We were 
down to bed-rock. 

“Then, out of a clear sky 
—or rather, out of a very 
black and stormy sky— 
came the unexpected light, 
the Big Chance for which I 
had waited so long.” 

He looked down and be- 
gan fussing with the books 
on the table. 

“A man doesn’t like to 
talk about these things,” 
he said after a pause; “but 
I think he is shirking an 
obligation if he does not. 
You see—we, in my family, 
believe in asking God's 
help. And we certainly 
were in sore need of His 
help these last few years. 
So every one of us—m 
wife, my children, and 
myself—had been praying 


and then, sud- tling surprises of the season. 


The Night McGlynn Got 
His Telegram 


OR years Frank McGlynn couldn’t “get shet 

of trouble,” as they put it down South. For 
almost twenty-five years on the stage, he had 
never played the leading part in anything. But 
last summer, he says, he was being “buried alive 
in debts.” Then came a Saturday night when the 
play in which he had a minor part closed in Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. During the performance, 
the stage manager handed him a telegram. Of 
course he thought it meant more trouble! He 
couldn’t read it without glasses, so he asked an- 
other actor, Charlie Clark, to read it to him. 
This is what Clark read: 


Will you consider an engagement for next season through 
this office? Splendid opportunity. If so, telephone Lester 
Lonergan at midnight, Bryant 813. 


“Charlie drew a long breath,” says McGlynn, 
“and began again: ‘Will you consider—’ Then 
he looked up at me sideways: ‘Will you consid- 
er—’ he repeated, and I almost shouted, ‘Will I?’ 
We pretty nearly hugged each other then and 
there.” j 

That telegram broke through the clouds like a 
burst of sunshine and brought Frank McGlynn 
the Big Chance he had almost ceased to hope for. 


Inside of three months he was having a New York - 


triumph in the rôle of Abraham Lincoln. 


His performance was onc of the star- The fascinated eye follows his every 
When the move. The courage, the native dignity, 


the whimsical understand- 
ing, the great kindliness, 
the very spirit of Lincoln, 
is in this glowing imper- 
sonation.” 

Critics and public alike 
were surprised and stirred 
by the work of this **actor 
called McGlynn.” He had 
come, as Drinkwater says 
of Lincoln himself, “from 
fifty fameless years" to be 
"the lord of his event." 
And we marveled at it. 

But when I had talked 
with him and listened to 
his simple “confession of 
faith,” I marveled no longer. 
Here, in the man himself, 
was “the courage, the ma- 
tive dignity, the whimsical 
understanding, the great 
kindliness, the very spirit 
of Lincoln." 

He came to his big chance 
straight from the | deep 
waters of discouragement 
and anxiety; and it is easy 
to believe that he brought 
to this opportunity a deeper 
and finer feeling because of 


the trials he had gone 


through. 

Frank McGlynn has the 
blood of pioneers in his 
veins, just as Lincoln him- 
self had: his father and 
his mother, his grandpar- 
ents, his uncles and his 
aunts—he likes to talk of 
them and to tell what fine 
men and women they were 
and are. 

_Of his friends and asso- 
ciates, too, he spoke with 


pretty earnestly that we might get it. 

“I think it's up to me now,” he went on 
with quiet dignity, “to say that I believe 
those prayers were heard and answered. 
Most of us are quick enough to acknowl- 
edge a good turn which any human friend 
does us. I don't want you to think [am 
talking cant, but it seems to me that it 
isn't quite the square thing to confine the 
acknowledgment of our gratitude to our 
human friends." 
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play opened in December, he was prac- 
tically unknown on Broadway. He had 
not appeared in a New York production 
for more than fifteen ycars. He had never 
played a leading part in that city. Prob- 
ably not one of the present New York 
critics had ever seen him. 

Just how unknown to fame he was may 
be gathered from the fact that one critic, 
in reviewing the play, said that Lincoln 
was played “by an actor named McGlynn.” 


the same unaffected enthusiasm. Not 
once, in the hours we talked together, did 
he say anything but good of any person, 
or even speak bitterly of any circumstance 
in his career. The essence of kindliness— 
that seems to be the spirit of Frank Me- 
Glynn, just as it was the spirit of Lincoln. 

le was born in San Francisco, fifty- 
three years ago, of sturdy. Irish stock on 
both sides. His grandfather McGlynn 
had been a (Continued on page 282) 


Photograph by Apeda Studios 


THIS is the real Frank McGlynn. He was born in San 
Francisco 53 years ago and has been on the stage almost 
25 years; but his appearance in John Drinkwater's play, 
* Abraham Lincoln," is his first striking success.. He is 
married and has six children. His parents and grand- 
parents, on both sides, were Irish-Americans. His 
father was one of the early pioneers in San Francisco. 


Photograph by White Studios 


FRANK McGLYNN as Abrahdtn Lincoln. Mr. Mc- 
Glynn is a little more than 6 feet 2 inches, in height, 
whereas Lincoln was 6 feet 4 inches; but to see him on 
the stage you -would think McGlynn fully. as tall as 
Lincoln. Many people suppose that the clothes worn 
in the play actually belonged to Lincoln; but they were. 
made after a careful study of Lincoln’s portraits. ` 
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Portrait by Ira D. Schwarz 


THE episode in the White House between Lincoln and Mrs. Otherly is one of deep feeling. The gentle 
reverence with which Lincoln honors the woman who has lost her son in the service of his country, leaves the 
audience hushed and thrilled. Genuine old furniture is used in this scene of the play. 


Photograph by White Studios 
THIS photograph of Abraham Lincoln is from the McGLYNN as Lincoln. Seen on the stage, the resem- 
original negative, made by Brady during the Civil War, blance to Lincoln is striking; but the impersonation, is 
and now in the collection of Frederick H. Meserve, of so full of the spirit of Lincoln that it does not seem to 
New York City. depend on physical likeness. P, 
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Portrait by Ira D. Schwarz 


THE young soldier after an exhausting march of over 30 miles, has offered to stand guard in place of a 
sick comrade. He falls asleep, is court-martialled, and condemned to be shot. Lincoln, at Grant’s head- 
quarters, sends for the boy and pardons him. .The scene is the most touching one in the play. 


Photo by White Studios 


AT the left—a photograph made in Chicago in 1858 and 


now in the collection of Frederick H. Meserve. 


AT the right—McGlynn in the first scene of the play, just 
before Lincoln's nomination, in 1860, for the Presidency. 


IN this scene, at Grant’s headquarters, the General re- 
ceives the news of Lee's surrender. It is one of the most 
impressive moments of the play, when Lincoln, taking the 
dispatch from Grant, says in a tone that is scarcely more 
than a whisper: "For four—years—life has been but the 
hope of this moment!” McGlynn himself knows the re- 
lief that cornes with victory after long years of waiting. 


Portrait by Ira D. Schwarz 
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DEAN of the School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance at New York University since 1903. This 
school was founded in 1900 with 67 students, two 
being women. This year the registration is 6082— 
4882 men and 1200 women. About 80 per cent of the 
studerits are employed in business during the day. 
Dean Johnson was born at Hardwick, Mass. For 


Joseph French Johnson 


many years he was a newspaper man. At one time he 


was financial editor of the Chicago Tribune. In 1890 
he founded the Spokane, Wash., Spokesman. In 1893 
he sold it and became a professor at the Wharton School 
of Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, where he re- 
mained until he took up his present work at New York 
University. He is in his sixty-seventh year. 
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Getting Your Second Wind 


in Business 


Nine men out of ten are soon satisfied, and settle down 
complacently. But here and there the extra- 
ordinary man keeps on forever learning 


By Joseph French Johnson 


’ Dean of the School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 


FEW weeks ago a man whom I 
had known years ago at college 
walked into my cc He is 
sixty-two years old, and the 
marks of genteel poverty are 


at New York University 


richer. It is not the money I think of—I 
already have more than I need—but I do 
not like to see opportunities for good busi- 
ness going to waste. I don't understand 
why I cannot make my boyssee these oppor- 


certain book on finance caused him to 
make changes in his business that have 
paid him an additional profit of more 
than $10,000 a year ever since. Sixty-five 
and still young, still growing! 


on him. He is employed as a clerk or tunities. I have given them both a 


I stopped in at the office of one of the 


bookkeeper at about fifteen hundred dol- education, but somehow they do not see.” richest men in America not long ago. He, 


lars a ycar. Couldn't I help him to find a 


When he was well past middle life he too, is well past middle life, and had 


better position, one with a larger salary? was still studying; and one chapter in a recently retired from the presidency of a 


We talked for perhaps 
half an hour; and every few 
minutes his mind would slip 
back to our college days. 
Ile spoke of Sam, and Jim, 
and Ed, men whom I had 
not thoughtof inyears. His 
need for a larger job was 
urgent enough, one would 
suppose; yet even that ne- 
cessity proved incapable of 
keeping his mind in the 
resent for so much as a 
bric half-hour. His capac- 
ity for absorbing new ideas 
had ceased with his gradu- 
ation from college; at sixty- 
two he was living the mental 
life of twenty-five. 

Look around you and 
you will see a man of his 
itamp in every office and 
‘actory and club. If he is 
| college man, he travels 
till in the rut that college 
nade for him. If he had 
io. college training, his talk 
s of baseball, or the mech- 
nism of his automobile, or 
he superficialities of the 
lay’s news. World changes 
1 business and finance are 
f no significance to him. 


[e opens his mail, dictates, 


Yours received and con- 
ents noted” precisely as he 
id at twenty-five—no bet- 
sr and no worse. 
Contrast that man with 
friend of mine who has 
uilt a business of interna- 
onal proportions. At 
xty-five he said to me: 
eel wish I were twenty 
rain. _ I see so many op- 
»rtunities in business that 
cannot take advantage of, 
ings that ought to be done 
at would make the nation 
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Seldom Do You Find a Physical 
Weakling at the Top - 


ERE is what Dean Johnson has to say about 
health and business: 


Really successful men are almost always physical 
successes first: they have made themselves masters of 


, their own bodies. Seldom do you find a weakling in a 


place of real power. 

I have had occasion to mark this among the directors 
of the Merchants! Association of New York, with 
whom I have served for many years. Almost without 
exception they are strong, well-built men, with the 
mars of exercise upon them. And Professor Enoch 
Burton Gowin of New York University, in his very in- 
teresting book, “The Executive and His Control of 
Men," presents some statistics that are worth repeating. 
In various ways he obtained information regarding the 
height and weight of over two thousand Americans 
who were, at that time, occupyin positions of leader- 
ship. He found that a majority of them were over five 
feet ten inches tall, and that their average weight was 
175, unds. 

e average height of the sixty-one university pres- 
idents was five feet 10.8 inches, and the average weight 
181.6 pounds. The presidents of small colleges aver- 
aged one inch less in height, and seventeen pounds less 
in weight. His returns showed that railroad presidents 
on the average had the better of station agents by 1.5 
inches in height and 31.7 pounds in weight. 

Professor Gowin’s statistics do not prove, of course, 


‘that the medium-sized man of light weight cannot hope 


for distinction. Napoleon, Harriman, and dozens of 
little men who have exercised wide authority, come at 
once to mind to invalidate any such conclusion. The 
figures merely emphasize the well-understood truth 
that big deeds require big doers, and that in a competi- 
tion as swift as that of the modern business world, the 
weak, and those who neglect either their physical or 
mental development, are soon eliminated. 


great commercial institu- 
tion. His secretary told me ` 
that he was in California 

that day. Loafing? Nota 
bit of it. Someone had ex- 
cited his interest in regard 
to oil, and he was out there 
looking into the subject. 

"What's he going to do 
now that he has retired?" 
I asked the young man. 
“Devote his attention to 
the companies in which he 
is interested, I suppose." 

"Oh, no," the secretary 
replied. “He won't devote 
much time to them; they're 
already successful. 0j 
when we moved into this 
office he just pointed to the 
Chairs and said: "That will 
be your chair and this will 
be mine. Now we'll sit 
down and have some fun.’ ” 

Gray-haired — but still 
having fun! | More than 
middle-aged according to 
the calendar, but still curi- 
ous about the world, still 
reaching out for new books 
to read, eager for the com- 
panionship of any man who 
can give him new ideas— 
there you have the really 
successful man of business. 
The ninety percent are soon * 
satisfied. At twenty-five 
or thirty they think they 
know enough, and they set- 
tle down complacently to 
live by selling the little stock 
of skill and learning they 
have acquired. 

But here and there the 
extraordinary man keeps on 
forever learning. And in 
that constant outreaching 
after large things lies the | 
(Continued on page 261) 
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T CAN be very truth- 
fully said that Gaylord 

& Higgins considered 
Jimmie Warren a comer. 
From that cornerof their 
workshop where gummy 
alarm clocks were bathed 
in gasolene and massaged 
with fresh oil, he had climbed 
lustily forward to head 
watchmaker behind a ma- 
hogany grille in the forefront of the jew- 
elry store, tucked in at the left of the en- 
trance, heading the long lines of glittering 
cases decked with mirrored gold and silver. 
The journey had occupied five years, 
and Jimmie had been going some place 
every minute. The firm had let him haye 
a straight track with full right of way, 
and Jimmie had taken promotions with- 
out stopping at milestones and wayside 
stations. He was thesbest man the firm 


* 
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had ever had with watches. Fussy old 
ladies with heirlooms, lucky débutantes 
with platinum and diamond toys, and 
grimy engineers with second-measuring 
marvels of accuracy,all knew and respected 
his judgment and skill. 

For one thing, Jimmie Warren believed 
in his line. Machines that never slept, 
going on for years with no attention ex- 
cept the few twists of a spring once a day, 
made real non-stop records which gas 


And then, her dark eyes serious, she proceeded to outling a sch 
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motors might shoot at but meyer so 
reach. The tick of a good watch filled 
with joy. 3 
So at the head watchmaker's a 
Jirmie Warren halted. There seemai” 
higher place to go, and, besides, J : 
found the stopping place so attra 
that he forgot all about being sidetracic 
Also, there was Bessie Lee and the li: 
home he was paying for, like rent; ^ 
daily discoveries of new wisdom in w 


thich at first astonished Jimmie, then placed him on the defensive 


Jimmie the Watchmaker 


Thurchill 
[ARRY TOWNSEND 


ear-old John Roger, the very slowly 
rowing savings account, the lawn and 
arden—altogether a happy, interesting 
it to slip into and travel peacefully 
ound and round. 

| Jimmie hadn't meant to stop in the 
ead watchmaker’s cage. “A business of 
iy own,” he told himself when he chose 
trade instead of a profession. And 
rough he had forgotten it, he had 
romised Bessie Lee the same thing. He 


couldn't see the use of hurrying on, 
somehow. Life was too well ordered and 
going too smooth. 

Meanwhile, the awakening was on 


the way. Expenditures, set moving 
when Jimmie was still going blithely 
halted 


ahead, began to overtake the 
earnings. Tinie had his first shock when 
the life insurance premium became. due 
and he had to scrape and wriggle to meet 
it. The city assessed him two hundred 


dollars for paving and gut- 
tering before his home. The 
household bills crept up. 

ohn Roger scrapped in- 
numerable shoes. hire he 
hardly knew it, Jimmie found 
himself lean, as well as lean- 
ing heavier than a man 
ought, on the place at Gay- 
lord & Higgins. 

" We'll get the savings ac- 
count back, Chief," he told Bessie Lee. 
* [tll take a little time with things as high 
as they are, but the paving is in, anyhow, 
and there's nothing else ahead to keep from 
putting part, at least, of the good old forty- 

ve away each week." 

Jimme had on his Saturday afternoon 
old suit and was putting out tomato plants 
in his garden. John Roger poured water 
out of an old tin can and Bessie Lee saw 
that part of it went to the plants. 
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Bessie Lee believed him. Wasn't he. 


head watchmaker at the best jewelry 
store in town and making five dollars a 


week more than they had ever before paid ` 


a man? E 

But John Roger caught cold, had a 
siege with the doctor ‘a trained nurse 
for a week, which wiped out the barely 
revived savings account, and left Jimmie 
Warren fifty dollars shy on what was due 
the doctor. 

Jimmie had really intended striking the 
firm for a raise that spring, but now, with 
no reserve to hearten him, he lacked the 
nerve to try it, and so let things drift on. 


Jimmie still couldn't see exactly what © 


had gone wrong; but he couldn’t pay the 
doctor and had to make himself a new 
promise every week to reopen the savings 
account next. He grew puzzled and wor- 
ried, losing a sale or two that he might 
have had a chance to land otherwise, and 
caught vey Gaylord watching him. 

It took Tony the Greek from the little 
restaurant around the corner to the 
scales from Jimmie’s mental eyes. Tony 
wanted a wrist watch for his wife. Tony 
wanted a good one, and Tony had the 
cash money to pay for it. All this in 
spluttery and much abused English, and 
yet with the bare facts of the desire and 
ability to pay perfectly evident. 

Now Jimmie had desires, too, but not 


the ability to pay. Not so many desires 
for himself, perhaps, as for Bessie Lee and 
John Roger, though he had given a new 


Don’t try to sell opera glasses to 


The American Magazine 
spring suit some thought; but Bessie Lee 
ne€ded a suit worse than'he did; and John 
Roger had simply outgrown his. 

The fifty dollars that Tony dug up 
from a_ soiled 
made a lot of difference to Jimmie Warren 
had it been his to spend. Jimmie: knew 
half a. dozen places ie could put'it, and 


still not get around to a manifest luxury 


like a wrist watch. Jimmie didn't care 
what other people spent their money for, 
bat what dug'in under his skin was that 
Tony had the fifty.dollars to spend ‘for 
anything Tony or Tony's wife wanted, 
while he did not have it, and saw no way of 
getting it in the near-at-hand future. 


HEN he had suggested a monogram 

for Tony's'watch and sent it back to 
the engraver, Jimmie went on winding 
and lating the repair watches, trying 
to get his mental tweezers on the o 
sand that was throwing an otherwise 
perfect machine out of gear. 

“Were not the.hdrum-scarum kind 
that live in a neighborhood we can't 
afford, keep a maid we can't pay, and 
patter around to social functions to try 
and get a boost into society,” Jimmie 
told himself. And, also, he thought of 
Bessie Lee doing ,her own housework by 
way of ‘the ,vacuum -cléaner and electric 
washer route, and of his own absence of 
exclusive club dues. So far as Jimmie 
could see, they lived sanely, economically, 
and without a single false god to dethrone. 


Sid Says: 


a blind man 


cketbook. would : have 


By the time he had the graduated rows 
ticking away merrily in their mahogany 
cabinet, Jimmie thought he had it, but 
his mind hadn’t jumped a hurdle for so 
long that he found thinking a stiff bus- 
ness; and to be sure, and also being but one 
member of a full partnership, he took the 
discovery home to talk over with Bessie 


With John Roger tucked in for the 
night, firmly grasping a miniature airship 
with a propeller that turned, his latest 
piracy from the treasure chests of a five 
and-ten, they went over their expense 
item by item. Bessie Lee showed ; 
familiarity with the figures which couldn't 
have come except by expert juggling. 

“I simply can't see where .anythin; 
more can be left out or cut down," sh 
said, looking Jimmie straight in the eye 
“There’s John Roger's milk; a poore 
quality would not be safe. And there: 
a notice to-day that it's going up nex 
month. I had to have the stockings, ani 
two shirts for you isn't much of a sprin: 
wardrobe. You need a suit, really." — — 

“So do you,” countered Jimmie. “No, 
Chief, there’s nothing wrong with yout 
book or your bookkeeping. I knew it. | 
only wanted to go over it to make yo: 
sure. I might pr up smoking a pir 
after supper, and you could quit powder- 
ing your nose, but tinkering that way wi 
make no more difference than a teaspoonfi: 
of salt in the ocean. Anything can com: 
along and sweep (Continued on page 17. 


to-day. A man called on me and tried to sell 
me something that I don't want, have no need 


T editorial is written, because I was irritated 


for, and could not possibly use. To urge me to buy was - | 


silly —almost as silly as it would be to try to sell me a 
pair of gold earrings or a black silk dress. He was in 
the wrong pew, that was all. And when I showed him, 
he should have seen the point and let up. 

But that was the worst of it—he couldn’! let up. I 
seemed to become the “impossible case" which it was 
his opportunity to win over. The more definitely and 
concretely 1 demonstrated the unfitness of his particu- 
lar product to my personal needs, the more persistent 
he became. Finally I managed to get the floor. What 
I said quieted him and sent him away satisfied at last. 
Here is the gist of it: 

“You will never leave here until you get something— 
I can see that. Now you can't get an order, so take 
this advice instead. You are offering for sale a product 
of great value and usefulness to people of a certain kind. 
The people who would be attracted by your propo- 
sition are casy to determine. Why don't you go after 
the right kind of people, and why do you waste your 


wind on the rest of us? Once in a while you will 


: York, and raise wheat—yes, sir; raise wheat! 


run into a man of my kind with less physical and nerv- 
ous resistance than I have, and he will get tired, and in 
his last moments of consciousness before you leave buy 
from you. But when he recovers he will not be your 
friend or a friend of your goods. 

“Do you know what you are asking of me when you 
insist that I buy your product? Assuming that you 
expect me to use the stuff, you are asking me to change 
my age, give up my present job, and get a new set of 
tastes. Can't you see that your selling cost is going to 
be high if you try to accomplish all that. . 

"Stop it, man—stop it! Go find the kind of folks 
who will look on you as a benefactor, not as a nuisance. 


„One of the greatest mistakes made by some salesmen is 


the mistake of trying to develop a market in the wrong 
field. Get into a fertile field, where the picking is easy. 
Gradually educate people outside that field to buy if 
you can—but don't begin on them. Begin on the ones 
most easily convinced of the value of your stuff. 

“I could go over on Broadway, right here in New 
are a few cracks between the sidewalks that dd "be 
cultivated, and once in a while a whole square foot 
But where would it get me?” : 
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< « What People Want When 
They Come to Buy a Home 


Some points aliit human nature picked up by 
a builder of fifty years' experience 


By Ashton S. T'ourison 


Founder of the Sedgwick Farms Company, of Philadelphia 


O FIND out what a man wants 

in a house has been my problem 

for fifty years, and to-day I do 

not feel that I have by any means 

come to the end of the answer. 
I know some things that men want in 
their houses—but by no means all of 
them. I had better clear the air 
by saying right in the begin- 
ning that, when it comes to buy- 
ing a home, a man wants—what 
his wife wants! 

In Philadelphia and its en- 
virons we have thousands of 
homes that used to sell for about 
three thousand  dollars—but 
which, owing to the present 
shortage of labor and materials, 
now sell for about five thousand 
dollars—that are comfortable, 
sightly, and even luxurious. 

The favorite house plan here 
is a two-story arrangement. 
Even when we erect a fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar dwelling it 1s on a 
two-story plan. There may be 
servants rooms on the third 
floor, but the house proper is on 
two. With an area of one hun- 
dred and thirty square miles, 
Philadelphia people can indulge 
the liking—in which most people 
all over the country share—to 
have as few steps as possible. 

In this two-story house the 
door usually opens directly into 
the living-room, which is a gen- 
eral reception-room and from 
which a stairway rises to the 
second floor. ‘This plan is some- 
what modified in certain expen- 
sive houses; but even when there 
is an entrance hall it is a hall in 
name rather than in fact, since 
it is connected with the living- 
room by a large open arch. 

In the moderate-priced houses 
there is no hall. ‘The living- 
room is entered directly from the 
street. Back of this living-room 
are the dining-room, Kitchen, 
and laundry. On the second floor 
are three or four bedrooms and a 
bath. The floors of these houses 
are of hard wood. The bathroom 
is fitted in white enamel and 

rcelain; the lighting fixtures are electric. 
fa the kitchen the sink is of enamel, and 
there is a gas range. In the laundry are 
stationary tubs, and the house is‘ supplied 
with hot water ‘heat. All this can still be 
purchased for a sum of about five thou- 


plants upon the lawn. 
“rarely alter anything, even the wall paper.” 
Tourison is sixty-nine years old. 
which he is the head consists of himself and his four 
sons. One is a master mechanical engineer, one an 
architect, and one a lawyer, all of which professions 
are useful in the real estate and building business 


sand dollars, and this is the basic plan in 
and about the city. 

Now what are the additional things a 
man wants if he can afford them? 

The first thing he wants is distinction: 
That is, he wants Ais house to be different 
from those of his neighbors. These com- 


ASHTON S: TOURISON 


For fifty years Mr. Tourison has been a builder of 
houses in Philadelphia, the city which holds a rec- 
ord for the number of its homes. 
years of experience he has gleaned such an accurate 
knowledge of human desires in the matter of houses 
that he now builds scores of them without waiting 
for orders or probable purchasers. 
house completely, even to the wall papers and the 
And the buyers, he says, 


fortable, well-equipped little houses are 
built, for the sake of economy, in long 
rows, and all of them are exactly alike. 
The first thing that people who get a little 
ahead want is to, have a house not just like 
every other man's in the square, or even in 


In these many 


He finishes each 


The company of 


the district. Along the streets of Phila- 
delphia you will find evidence of this hu- 
man desire, in alterations which effect no 
material change anywhere except in the 
exteriors. 

Builders have come to recognize this 
desire not to look just like everyone else, 
and we have met it in row build- 
ing by continuing the economical 
plan of having every house alike 
—except the front. We put on 
what are called "architectural" 
fronts, which permit at least a 
small variety, and give a man a 
chance.to exercise his taste and 
judgment in the selection of a 

ome. The changes are often 

small from the builder's stand- 
point, a bay window in one house 
and two flat windows in the 
same place in a neighboring 
house, for example. But they 
help to satisfy the craving foc 
distinction. 

Such houses satisfy a man 
just as long as he can afford 
nothing better. Then the thing 
he wants next is more light and 
more air. To the New York 
City dweller, accustomed to both 
the limited light and air of 
apartments, these small indi- 
vidual houses might seem very 
well lighted and ventilated. But 
the next house a Philadelphia 
man who is getting up in the 
world buys is what we call a 
semi-detached house, that is, 
one half of a pair of houses which 
are built as twins, and each of 
which has a yard at one side. 
These are not two-family houses, 
in which one family lives on the 
ground floor, and the other lives 
up-stairs. They are two dis- 
tinct houses built with one “party 
wall,” but separated from their 
neighbors on the other sides. 
They have rooms a little larger 
than the houses first described, 
and usually cost one to two thou- 
sand dollars more for a house of 
the same type. 

When a man can afford more 
space than a twin house affords, 
he sets about getting an entirely 
detached house, with space all about it. 
That is, they do if he and his wife are 
courageous about the matter of taking 
care of the house when they get it. 

The most serious handicap to the real 
estate business in (Continued on page 252) 
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Which. Words Do. You Use Most? 


Here are the 1,000 that you see and write oftenest 
'Can you spell all of them? | 


F WORDS should ever become as 

scarce as sugar, and we should be 

placed on word rations, how many 

would we require for ordinary every- 

day use? hich of these would we 
need most? What ten words would be 
indispensable? 

Naturally, if we couldn't have all the 
words we wanted, we should have to se- 
lect for our verbal arsenal those which 
would go the furthest and 
could be used with least ex- 
pense. It may be a new idea 
that certain are more expen- 
sive than others. Yet it is 
true. The simpler words are 
more economical, because they 
take less time to learn, and— 
still more important—they are 
more likely to hit the mark. 
If we use many words that peo- 
ple won't understand, our am- 
munition goes to waste. Then 
we have to use still more words 
to clarify the others. 

My friend Louis T. Golding, 
who publishes a newspaper in 
St. Joseph, Missouri, told me 
once of having a stenographer 
strike for higher wages, be- 
cause, she said, he used so 
many large, difficult words in 
dictation that she ought to be 
rewarded accordingly. 

Most. of us know certain 
words when we see them in 
reading, but have only a cas- 
ual, nodding acquaintance with 
them, and would not feel free 
to call on them to assist in ex- 

ressing an idea. For instance, 

happen to know the meaning 
of the great word éclaircisse- 
ment, which looks as if it might 
be built to describe some new 
kind of French pastry. But 
it is a word that I rarely use. 
I can get along without it, and 
never really miss it. The truth 
is that it is a word far above my station 
in life. I use it so seldom that sometimes 
I wonder if it is worth while for me to 
keep it at all. Just as soon as I get 
through with it in this paragraph I shall 
wrap it up in its cotton batting and put 
it away, along with a few odds and ends. 
of verbal tinsel, and maybe I won’t get it 
out again until the next war. 

But suppose I had to get along for a 
few days without the word "the," or 
“and,” or “it.” Then I should find my- 
self in a trying situation. 
` What other words would I seriously 
miss? How many really necessary words 
are there? What is their order of impor- 
tance? Which are the easiest to spell? 
And which the most difficult? Why, by the 
way, are many of us such poor spellers? 
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By Fred C Kelly 


We have now come by easy stages to a 
consideration of the work of Col. Leonard 
'P. Ayres, who once made a far-reaching 
investigation into this whole question of 
words. ` 

Ayres is director of the Division of 
Education of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
He was once a professional bicycle rider, 
but he became a statistician—the most 
imaginative statistician I ever heard of. 


COL. LEONARD P. AYRES 


Who collected the facts presented in thie 
He is director of the Division of 
Education of the Russell Sage Foundation 


article. 


While visiting a school in a Mid-Wes- 
tern city a few years ago, Ayres listened 
to a spelling test that was given to a 

oup of seventh-grade children. He took 

own the words as they were given out 
by the teacher. When he later corrected 
his paper, he discovered that he had failed 
'on about half the words in the test. This 
set him to thinking. 

In looking over the list, he observed 
that many of the words he never before 
had heard of. There were two or three 
names of flowers, and they were not even 
well-known flowers. o wonder he 
missed them! But even if he did know 
how to spell them, what good would it do 
him? He might never again have occa- 
sion to spell them. He picked up a school 
spelling book and found an astonishingly 


large number of words that are rarely 
used. - 
It occurred to Ayres that an ideal way 
to teach spelling to children would be to 
find out which words they would have to 
spell most frequently, and drill them on 
dios with especial care. 

In the first place, it is obvious that we 
ordinarily do not need to spell spoken 
words. We can talk all we wish to 
without anybody ever finding 
out whether we could spell the 
words we use in our conversa- 
tion. We hardly ever spell out 
loud, unless our wife or some- 
body who works in the same 
office inconsiderately asks us 
how to spell something. 

It is in writing, then, that 
our knowledge of spelling comes 
handy. Only a few of us 
write books or articles. But 
nearly all of us write letters. 
So the words that it is most 
necessary to know how to spell 
are the ones we use most fre- 
pee in writing letters. 

yres proceeded to ascertain 
what those words are. 

'To do this he obtained the 
use of hundreds of letters of 


twelve different kinds. They 
were letters to: 
A mail order firm 
A practicing physician $ 
The query department of a 


newspaper 
A practicing lawyer 
School teachers, from parents 
or pe 
publishing firm 
Secretaries of the Y. W. C. A. 
A playground association 
A philanthropic organization 
A magazine query departmént 
Personal family letters | 
Love letters 


These letters, mostly short, | 

contained a total of a little more 

than 100,000 words. Tabulators were set 
to work counting, analyzing, and indexing | 
these. In making this count, ‘such words 
as "Dear Sir" and “Yours truly” were 
handled separates . Names of persons, | 
places, and numbers above ten, were 
omitted. | 
_When the work was completed, the | 
biggest surprise was not how many dif- 
erent words we use, but how few. Out 
of a total of nearly 24,000 words, for in-. 
stance, there were so many repetition: 
that the number of different words was 
only about 2,000. | 
a AS Ayres observes in this connection: 
How limited this number is become 
evident from the fact that the ordinary 
desk dictionary contains from 40,000 t0 
60,000 separate words, and even the small 
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The 1,000 Commonest Words 


HIS list of the words we use oftenest was made by analyzing a large number of letters, business and per- 
sonal, written by average men and women. These letters contained a total of about 100,000 words. In 
this total were found 2,000 different words. But many of these occurred no oftener than twenty-five times in 
all those 100,000 words! It is astonishing proof that the vocabulary used by the average person in letter writ- 
ing is a very small one. The 1,000 words used oftenest are given here in the order of their frequency. 
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out 2 through 83 | young 47 | study 32 | band 23 | serve 19 | event . 1$ | beginning 
them 238 | call B3 | done 4 become 31 | boat 23 | soap 10 | factory 15 | block 
him 233 | meet 82 | high 46 | December 31 | dark 23 | suggest 19 | favor 15 | blow 
more 232 | people 80 | sorry 46 | dress 31 | difference 23 | tea 19 | God 15 | blue 
about 220 | another 79 | train 46 | early 31 | door 23 | terrible 19 | illustrate 15 | born 
no 2: number 78 | whom 46 | either 31 | enter a3 | therefore 19 | injure 15 | box 
please aft lace 78 | broke 45 | end 31 | face a3 | uncle 19 | lesson 15 | bri ; 
week alı | Sunday 78 | during 45 | except 31 | husband 23 | absence 18 | minute 15 | celebration 
night 206 | use 78 | feet 45 | farther ar | importance 23 | article 18 | news r$ | center 
their 205 | church 77 | itself 45| heard àx | lead 23 | became 18 | political 15 | century 
other 203 | nice 77 | several 45 | March ar t 23 | behind 18 | prove 15 | chain 
up 201 | sure 77 | brought 44 | person 31 | offer a3 rother .38 | rate x5 | circumstance 
our 200 | anything 76 | everything 44 | rather 31 | pleasure 23 | dead 18 | soft 15 | citizen 
good 198 | hour 76 | run 44 | water 31 | prepare 23 | delay 18 | suffer 15 | connection 
say 198 | children 75 | took 44 | written - 31 | refer 23 | drill 18 | surprise 15 | convict 
could 193 | don't 75 | better 43 | April 3o | represent 23 | effect 18 ] tree 15 | develop 
who 1 four 75 | lost 43 | Christmas 30 | rest 23 | employ 1B | wear 15 | examination 
may 189 kind 75 | possible 43 | country 3o | river 23 | entire 18 | within 15 | famous 
letter 1 oblige 75 eptember 43 | fact 30 | scene `. 23] entrance 18 | yard 15 fortune , 
make 185 | nothing 74 | sic 43 | herself 30 | special 23 | extreme 18 age s 14 | height 
write 182} off 74 | visit 43 | immediato 30 | stand 23 | fix 18 letic 14 | honor 
thin; 181 | believo 73 | went 43 | marriage 30 | stop 23 | forty 18 | attentioh 14 | ice 
th 180 | boy 73| act. 42| May 30 | trust 23 | general 18 | avenue 14 | inspect 
should 178 | city 73 | begin 42 | provision 30 | try 23 | objection 18 | bear 14 mo tation 
truly ~ 178 | found » 7a | desire 42 | reason 30 | walk 23 | perfect 18 | begun 14 je dgo 
now A 177 | pay 72 | eat 42 | slide 30 | warm 23 | period 18 | belong 14 | lan 
its 175 | to-morrow T uess 42 | story 3o | weather 23 | rapid 18 | camp 14 ledso 
two 173 | doctor 70 | hard 42 | unfortunate 30 | condition 22 | region 18 | cast 14| local | 
take 172 | five 70 | line 42 | arrange 29 | different 22 | remain sR | circular 14 | machine 
thank 170 | o'clock 70 | mind 42 | awful 29 | else ‘aa | repair 18 | class 14 | majority 
do 1 read 7o | October 42 | complete 20 | especially 22 | sail 18 | clothing 34 | mayor 
after DL back 6o | poor 42 | fire 29| game 22 | search 18 | collect 14 | measure 
than 167 | enough 60 | remember 42 | forget 20 nt 22 | short 18 | colonies 14 | mountain 
sir 163 | nne 6o | Wednesday 42 ave 29 | indeed 22 | stood 18 | combination 14 tional 
last 161 | order 69 women ` 42 in 29 | liberty 22 | suppose 18 | comfort 14 | official 
house 160 | bed wonder 42 | mere > 29 | necessary 22 | view 18 | complaint 14 | organize 
just 160 | cold 68 conference 41 | nearly 29 | object 22 | white 18 | consideration 14 | page 
over 160 | live 6R 41 | neither 20] paid 22 | able 17 | disappoint 14 | particular 
thon 1509 | mail 68 plass 41 | noon 20 | plant 22 | above 17 | distinguish 14 | point 
work " 1 few 67 | held 41 | past 20 | popular 22 | assure 17 | due 14 | population 
day 157 | hear 66 | less 41 | service 20 | post 22 | auto 17 | feature 14 | pound 
here 157 | child 6s | understand 41 | unless » 29 | pretty 22 | baby 17 | field 14 | practical 
said 153 | mother 65 | along 40 | aunt 2 prison 22 | catch 17 | firm 14 | president 
on! 181 | return 65 | August 40 | ball 28 | road 22 | duty 17 | human 14 | print 
we 151 | same 6s | evening 40 | character 28 | section 22 | education 17 | manner 14 | private 
am 147 | almost 64 | father 40 | full 28 | subject 32 | extra 17 | neighbor 14 property 
these 146 | because 64 | forenoon 40 | further 28 | success 22 | fail 17 | progress 14 | publication 
tell 145 big 64 | large 40 | learn 28 | supply 22 | foot 17 | recent 14 | publish 
even 144 onday meant 40 | often a8 | system 22 | forward 17 | sea 14 | purpose 
made 144 | month 64 | seven 40 | principle 28 | tax 22 | goes 17 | session 14 | race 
know 143 | start 64 | address 39 | ride 28 | allow 21 | government 17 | statement 14 | railroad 
ear 1434 always 63 | charge 39 | second 28 | amount a1 | impossible 17 | suit 14 | recommend 
ore 1 both 63 | family 39 | sister 28 | appoint 21 | include 17 | theatre 14 | recover 
long 137 | cordially 63 | finish 39 | size 28 | expense 21 | income 17 | visitor 14 | reference 
ely 135 | expect 63 | hot 39 | state 28 | felt 21 | increase 17 eement 13 | senate 
UB 133 | mean 63 | known 39 | thus 28 | fifth 21 | inside 17 | alike 13 | serious 
sent 131 | quite 63 | least 39 | yes 28 | fill 21 | investigate 17 | allege 13 | ship 
us 131 turday 63 | plan 39 | afraid 27 | front 21 | judgment 17 | application 13 | steamer 
ve 130 apio 62 | saw 39 | annual 27 | information 21 | navy 17 | argument 13 | support 
| As 1 20 riday 62 | seen 39 | automobile 27 | miss ar | omit 17 | arrangement 13 | term) 
like x something 62 | whole 39 | coming 27 | none 21 | opinion 17 beg 13 | town 
enclose 126 | talk 62 | whose 39 | date 27 | press 21 | police 17 ef 13 | treasure 
next 125 | though 62 | action 38 | heart 27 | red 21 | position 17 | cities 13 | vessel 
want 125 | office 61 | change 38 | law 27 | salary 21 } power 17 | clerk 13 | volume 
hope 122 | Tuesday 61 | court 38 | name 27 | secure 21 | prefer 17 | command 13 | wire 
love xar | best 60 | follow 38 ganing 27 | set ax propor 17 | committee 13 | witness 
men 121 | came 6o | matter 38 e 27 | tenth 21 | p 17 | concern 13 | wreck 
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How Hard It is to Spell 
WW EEN the 1,000 words most frequently used in letter writing had 
ci 


The result of these tests is shown here. 


All the words in 


at the left, “me” and “do” are the easiest. They become more difficult 
column. Can you spell all of these words correctly? If you can, you 
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pocket dictionaries contain from 
25,000 to 40,000. Spelling books 
used in the elementary grades in- 
clude from 10,000 to 15,000 separ- 
ate words,” 

Ayres did not confine himself to the 
investigation of letters just outlined, but 
combined the results with those of three 
similar studies made by other persons, 
and averaged them all up. In this way, 
the aggregate amount of written material 
analyzed was nearly 368,000 words. 
More than two thirds of the material 
consisted of personal and business letters. 

It has long been known that there is a 
definite relation between any letter of the 
alphabet and a, given number of words. 
E is the most used letter, T comes next, 
then A, O, I, N, etc. Ayres proved that 
the same thing is true of words. The is 
used oftenest; almost twice as often as the 

. word and, which is second in order of fre- 
uency. These two words—the and and— 
urnish nearly ten per cent of all the words 

we write. Nine words—the, and, of, to, I, 
a, in, that, you—amount to one fourth of 
the words we write. Even more surpris- 
ing, perhaps, is the fact that half of all we 
write is confined to fifty simple words 
only one of which has more than one sylla- 
ble! Three hundred words make up three 
fourths of our writing, and 1,000 words 
constitute more than nine tenths of it. 

In the accompanying list the 1,000 
commonest words are arranged in the 
order of the frequency of their use. The 
figures opposite each word indicate the 
number of times it appears in 100,000 
words written by an average person in 
letters, for example. 

Ayres had intended to classify all the 
2,000 words that seem to comprise an 
average person's entire writing vocabu- 
lary. But it was found that any word 
beyond the first 1,000 was used very in- 
frequently. Most of the words in the list 
of 1,000 we would use, no matter what the 
subject under consideration. 


"THE relative frequency of certain of the 
words is not surprising. We might 
have known that J would appear nearly 
twice as often as you, and we much oftener 
than they; for the personal pronouns refer 
to a subject which, is almost invariably 
more interesting to the average person 
than anything else. 

He appears oftener than she, and his 
oftener than her, probably not because 
people generally are less interested in the 
indubitably popular feminine sex, but 
simply because men are more identified 
with active affairs of the world than 
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-quently. Miss is writ- 


ot 
E E. fe 
are 
this had ride 
X ust sick 
oat make got 
-time school north 
into sey spent 
him 
look ring block 
did live spring 
like kill 
six late plant 
boy u cut 
three 
land fe 
cold lake 
page 
nice 
end 
fall 
feet 


women, and conse- 
quently must be 
referred to more fre- 


send 


Eppa es 


ten about three times 
as often as Mrs. We 
write Sunday 78 times 
in 100,000 words, and 
the other days in a 
descending scale, as 
follows: Monday, 64; 
Saturday, 63; Friday, 
62; Tuesday, 61; 
Thursday,56; Wednes- 


office. 

The almost equal use of the words, 
Monday and Saturday, also Friday and 
Tuesday, is not difficult of explanation. 
Monday is the most important working 
day, because it is the beginning of a new 
week. Saturday is next in importance 
because it is the end of the week. What 
is true of Monday and Saturday is true, 
in a modified degree, of Tuesday and Fri- 
day. On the one we are still starting new 
tasks, and on the othér we are beginning 
to get up steam again to wind up things 
before we shut down our desk on Satur- 
day night. Wednesday and Thursday, 
being the middle days, lack the inspira- 
tional effect that comes from either start- 
ing or finishing our week's work. Just 
why Wednesday should be referred to so 
much less than Thursday is a question. 
Nearly every business man is more in- 
clined to let his office work slide on 
Wednesday thanonanyother day—maybe 
because he worked with especial diligence 
on Monday and Tuesday. He probably 
is disinclined to make appointments or 
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any special plans for Wednesday, and 
therefore does not mention that day as 
often as the others in his letters. 


OF THE months, January is written 
the most, though only 47 times in 
each 100,000 words. In this tabulation 
mere dates at the head of the letters, were 
not considered. The other months rank 
in frequency, as follows: September, 45; 
October, 4; August, 40; February, 37i 
qz 36; November, iB December, 31; 
arch, 31; April, 30; May, 30; June, 26. 
The fact that January is the first month 
of the year is probably enough explana- 
tion as to why it ranks first. But why 
should June, with its beautiful, balmy. 
oh-so-rare days, come last? To be per- 
fectly frank, Í do not know. 
Consider now the six W words: eho 
where, what, when, why, and how—the lar- 
ter with the W at the end instcad of the 


Which Words Do You Use Most? by Fren C. KELLY 
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been found, they were given in apelli tests in the schools of eighty-four 
any one column are about alike as to difficulty of spelling. Beginning 
as you go toward the right, the three hardest ones being those in the final 
are safe in ordinary correspondence. 


gentleman 
enclose 


inning. Using these words as a kind 
of jimmy, we can find out nearly all that 
is to be learned about any subject. They 
are extremely important words. What 
happened? Who did it? Who knows 
most about it? Where did it hap m 
When was it? How did it happen? — 
did it happen? 1 

An account of any event, in which all 
the questions raised by those six words 
are answered, would be a pretty complete 
one. 

In the frequency table, the six words 
come in this order: When, 288 times per 
one hundred thousand; what, 244 times; 
who, 192; how, 103; where, 96; why, . 2. 

One might do a lot of philosophizing 
about that brief list! In a sense, there is 
nothing so important as the why of a given 
proposition. If we knew exactly why 
there is so much industrial discontent, for 
instance, we would be in a better position 
to remedy the trouble than if we merely 
know what is happening. But when and 
what are the most used of these six inquis- 


tions beginning with when, than 
any other kind. Stop and think 
of the six questions you would 
most like to have answered. I'll venture 
that they would be such questions as these: 
When will I be married? When will my 
salary be raised? When will my wander- 
ing boy come back? 

One might go om indefinitely drawing 
deduc ons about human nature from 
the 1clative frequency of these one thou- 
sand commonest words. There was a 
time when the word horse would have ap- 
peared far oftener than automobile, but 
now the reverse is true—though by a very 
close margin. We write son oftener than 
daughter; partly, perhaps, because there 
are more sons than daughters, and also 
because the sons are more actively par- 
ticipating in affairs. 

In 'connection with this study, Ayres 
has made a separate tabulation of the sal- 
utations and closing phrases of each of 
two thousand letters. The detailed data 
are as follows: 


TIMES Usep 


SALUTATION 

Dear 520 
Dear sir 490 
My dear — 476 
Gentlemen 207 
Dear Madam 168 
Miss 28 
Dear Miss —— 17 
Dear Friend 17 
Dear sirs 14 

12 others used less than 10 times 
each 63 
2,000 


except eight spend sometimes | forenoon often guess meant principal organization | immediate judgment 
aunt afraid enjoy declare lose stopped circular earliest testimony emergency principle | recommend 
capture uncle awful engage combination | motion gyan: whether discussion allege 
wrote rather usual final avenue theatre volume disti ish arrangement 
else comfort complaint terrible neighbor improvement | organize consideration | reference 
bridge elect auto surprise weigh century summon colonies evidence 
offer aboard vacation period wear total official assure experience 
suffer jail beautiful addition entertain mention victim relief session 
built shed flight employ arrive estimate Ed secre 
center retire travel property supply accident robably association 
front refuse rapid select assist invitation oreign career 
rule district repair connection difference Accept expense height 
carry restrain trouble firm examination aa" responsible 
chain royal entrance region i 
death objection importance | convict 
learn pleasure carried private 
wonder na loss command 
tire fourth fortune debate ^R p! 2 
pair population | empire crowd The tabulation of the endings showed 
check proper mayor ACE: “ » 
rove judge wait publi that "Very truly yours" was the most 
eard weather beg represent - «Y, n d 
inspect | worth degree term common form, with “Yours truly” a close 
itse contain iso! sectio 
always ure engine relative illustrate second, About five per cent of the letters 
something | sudden visit progress ifferen i t receive 
write forty à est entire object une slephce respectfully nad no vai y dg at all, other than 
expect instea: epartment | president provision ssi conference eement 
need ow obtain measure according Piece Wednesday unfortunate the names oF the writers. Here are the 
thus personal family famous already certain -2 ity details: 
woman everything | favor serve attention witness lebration ela rate e 
gung Fat, » re. " estate 5 education taveutignte folks citizen C 
a ie usban remember irector erefore necessary n } 
t rector he secos LOSING Times Usep 
common pleasant Yours truly 728 
feel lerk includ: nene n Sincerely 535 
ee uty cler! include entio! 
sure intend ough running i daiectuny 269 
least company o'clock allow 2 A _ s € )bli I 48 
eur seite sopbpart. "p Rowson itorial words. They elicit com- : 
gr none es ld . , À Cor ‘ally 59 
od knew regard ledge paratively superficial informa- 
teacher remain escape claim ° " o . Yours 39 
November | direct since primary flect tion—but that is just the point. 
subject appear which result distribute . ^ Love 34 
April liberty length Saturday | general Most of us are superficial. From Vous fried 22 
isto! eno: estro; a int orrow - 
pd ed new a formation consider the fact that when is the most Faithfully 28 
study ter whom agains " 1 " 
himself September | answer arrest complete used of all, we may judge how I2 miscellaneous 48 
matter station reply themselves | sear important is the element of time : 
u: attend oblige specia. treasure s . A No ending 98 
thought | between | sail women popular in human affairs. In ordinary 
person ublic cities present Christmas . 
nor riend known action interest conversation we ask more ques- 2,000 
January during several justice 


So far, we have been considering words 
simply with, reference to their fre uency 
of use. But the real purpose of bere s 
investigation was to arrive at definite 
conclusions regarding spelling difficulty— 
to find which words are in most general 
use, and which of these are the hardest to 
spell. Up to the time Ayres made this 
word study, no spelling book, if I am cor- 
rectly informed, had taken into considera- 
tion this item of fre uency of usage of the 
various words. The Nations] Educa- 
tional Association conducted a series of 
big spelling matches and tests in 1908, 
with a handpicked list of 414 words. 
Only 125 of these words were found in the 
oo business and personal letters ana- 

ed fres. Of the remaining 289 in 
i e National Educational Association list, 
not one appeared in the letters even once. 
That is to say more than two thirds of the 
list propounded by the educators were 
Hs that do not occur in ordinary letter 
writing, and that the children will rarely, 
if ever, have occasion to spell. 

OST ss schools have devoted some- 

thing like six or seven per cent of the 
time of the quienes grades to the for- 
mal study of spelling—which means that 
of the eight years devoted to elementary 
schooling, half a year is consumed by 
spelling" ” Some schoo l systems endeavor 
to teach the s three thousand 
words in the an A ree grades. Many 
spelling books used in the intermediate 
and upper grades contain as many as 
15,000 words. (Continued on page 156) 
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It ended in a kiss, a kiss straight from the heart of a man who loved 
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Mother Mason Gives Some 
Good Advice. 


Then she pitches in to practice what she has preached so well 
` By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


SEEMS almost cruel to take ad- 
van of the fact that in the 
household of Bob and Mabel Mason 

` domestic affairs were at their lowest 

`- ebb. But on this hot summer day, 
the sweltering sun at high noon, the tide 
had gone out. The magic waves that had 


"made of the little house an enchantin 


fairy castle with towers and turrets o 
arabesque had felt the urge of some 
vagrant moon and receded. d behold! 
On the sands stood only a bungalow, very 
rather dirty, and wholly upset. 


tiny, 
» |j or the woman who does her own work, 


there is something about noon, high noon 
in summer, to try the patience of a saint. 


- That particular time of day may mean 
"othing to the pro 


rtion of femininity 
that steps out of limousines and walks 


-nonchalantly into palm-bordered, elec- 


tric-cooled tea-rooms for luncheon. But 
for that vast proportion that does its own 
there is no time so trying: the 
scorching sun, the warm kitchen, the cook- 
ing dinner, the crying baby, the hungry 
man coming home. It takes the coura 
of an Amazon and the sweetness of St. 
Cecilia to go unscathed through high 
noon of a hot summer day. 

And Mabel Mason seemed to have lost 
both of these requisites. It was Thursday 
and she had been trying to finish an iron- 
ing that, having hung over from Tuesday, . 
seemed endless. Betty had needed an 
unusual amount of attention. Dirty 
dishes stood gloomily in the sink. There 
were little rolling, feathery wisps of dust 
on the hard-wood floors. A bunch of 
faded sweet peas stood in a cut-glass vase 
like a withered old woman in a satin 
dress. The whole house had that forlorn, 
untidy look it cquires when the director 
drops her baton and all the instruments 
go wrong. 

Mabel was tired, with a tiredness that 
seemed of the spirit as well as the body. 
The work that once she had so joyed in 
the doing, seemed, during the bee few 

to have taken upon itself the form 
of a Machiavellian monster, a horn-and- 
claw nightmare that leered at her and 
would not give her peace. 
. It was time for Bob to come. She put 
her ironing-board away and listlessly set 
the table. She did not want anything to 
eat, but she laid a plate for herself. 

Bob came in, glanced at the tumbled- 
looking house and, in silence, went out 
to take water to the chickens. When he 
returned, Mabel put on the boiled po- 
tatoes, unmashed, the stewed tomatoes, 
some inferior dried beef, and bread that 
seemed to say, “Darling, I am growing . 
old.” Then, hastily, she opened a can o 


-her high chair and, wit 


cherries. To open canned fruit when there 
were fresh raspberries out on the bushes! 
But she had not had time to pick them. 

It was not a nice meal. No one knew it 
better than Mabel. uy 

It was not a successful affair from any 
standpoint —edible, artistic, or conver- 
sational. Bob was not unpleasant. Nor 
was he pleasant. He was merely a silent, 
stolid fixtgre, a human machine that sat 
and automatically worked its jaws. 

Betty pounded her mug on the shelf of 
i i that delicate 
choice of opportune moments displayed 
by our offspring, began to bawl vigorously 


for apparently no reason at all, ea 


and straining her fat little stomac 
against the shelf until it nearly gave way. 
“What ails that kid?" Bob's speech 
broke quarantine. "Can't you do any- 
thing with her?" There is nothing so ag- 


gravating to tired nerves as the implica-.. 


tion from a paternal parent that “a kid” 
belongs only to its mother. 

Mabel rege stiffly and took the offend- 
ing culprit, who lunged up and down in 
her arms with all the agility of an ani- 
mated pump handle. Nor did she go back 
to the table. She stayed in the bedroom, 
trying to subdue the human hurricane. 
She heard Bob push back his chair. Then 
he called brief, 
supper. After the bank closes I'm goin 
over to Greenwood with Jim Hartzell aid 
Nicky Marston.” 

Mabel's answer was an indistinguish- 
able monosyllable. Then the front door 
slammed. 


There was a street fair at Greenwood, 


a horrid, common thing with merry-go- 
rounds and confetti and dancing girls. 
A wave of disgust went over her that Bob 
should care to go. Jim and Nicky were 
not married. If they chose to spend their 
time that way, no one was especially 
concerned. But Bob! . 

Mabel came out of the bedroom with 
Betty, who, with the changeableness of a 
summer squall, had turned into an 
angelic little creature, and was volun- 
tarily bestowing damp kisses on her 
mother's cheek. 


MABEL looked mechanically at the 
clock. It was only twelve-thirty-five, 
and Bob was not due at the bank until 
one-fifteen. He had gone because home 
was not pleasant. She did not blame him. 
She blamed only herself. But she was so 
fagged! 

She started to clear off the table, but 
a nausea seized her, a sickening lassitude 
that seemed both mental and physical.. 

She went back into her bedroom an 


ye “Won’t be home to. 


dropped down on the bed, the bed that 
was not made. So this was the way 
Destiny was going to treat them? Squeeze 
them mercilessly in the hollow of its hand? 
Make of their family life a flat, monoto- 
nous thing, unlovely and bitter? 

Betty, who had pulled herself up by 
the cedar chest on fat, wobbly legs, sat 
back again so hard that she cried. Under 
like circumstances Mabel had always run 
to her with little endearing words of com- 
fort.. Now she only lay watching the little 
thing’s tears in a curious, detached sort of 


way. 

Fhe hot sun shone in through the win- 
dows. From the bed she could see the 
dining-room table with the dirty dishes 
and the remains of the untempting meal. 
The room looked strange to her, and 
hostile, like an ‘alienated friend with 
malice on.his face. It was hard to realize 
that it was the same room that had 
sheltered Love, when Love was a throb- 
bing, pulsing thing. Memories of old 
incidents, things Bob had said and done, 
came to her with poignant contrast to the 
dragging days of this miserable summer. 
It is the saddest thing of all when the 
tide goes out, that on the dreary beach lie 


"the broken, bléaching bones of all the dear 
-things-that-have-been. 


IF THIS were a photoplay, there would 
now be flashed on the screen: “In the 
meantime—” and you would behold 
Mother Mason in a light afternoon dress 
with a parasol in her hand, coming down 
the front steps of the Mason home. 
close-up would show the kind face that no 
one in the audience would call handsome, 
and the graying hair, and the dainty white 
surplice of her dress. 

ou would be told that she was on her 
way to attend a Foreign Missionary 
meeting, and very soon afterward you 
would see her going down the basement 
steps of a dignified but benignant-looking 
church. 

What you would not be told, however, 
is the fact that the parasol was brand-new, 
for of course all movie parasols are new. 
On such a slight detail hung the change in 
Mother's afternoon plans, for she did not 
at any time go down the steps of the 
benignant-looking church. Which is the 
difference between a flesh-and-blood 
mother and a celluloid one. 

On the corner she stopped, realizing 
that she was early, a very unusual cir- 
cumstance, for she usually went rushing 
in breathless to everything. With as 
childish a reason for going around to 
Mabel’s as the showing of her new black- 
and-white-silk parasol to her daughter-in- 
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law, Mother turned up the side 
street. 

There were two ways to go to 
Mabel's. The morning way was 
up through the alley, across a 
street and down Mabel's alley. 
The afternoon way was up Wash- 
ington Street one block and down `’ 
Locust another block. Seeing it 
was afternoon and Mother had on 
her lavender pin-stripe and an 
amethyst brooch, to say nothing 
of the new parasol, she naturally 
took the way of the sidewalk. 

Partly because she felt well 
dressed and partly because she 
was entirely at peace with the 
world, Mother's thoughts were 
very pleasant ones. They dwelt 
on nothing very long or very defi- 
nitely, but jumped about like a 
little girl with a skipping-rope. 
She thought of her part in the 
missionary lesson, to report the 
recent high-caste conversions in 
Mesopotamia. Mother was a lit- 
tle vague as to where Mesopo- 
tamia was, but, as the other good 
ladies would be equally as vague, 
it did not worry her. She thought 
of the way a slight breeze had un- 
expectedly sprung up, and how 
pretty Mrs. Marston’s geranium 
boxes were, and how nice it was 
that the chicken-pox sign was 
gone from the Thompson house, 
and how attractive Bob's and 
Mabel's bungalow loeked down 
the street. d 


EFORE Mother arrives there, 

it might be well to insert 
something of Bob's and Mabel's 
romance which, paradoxically, 
had not seemed romantic to any- 
one but themselves. It was only 
the outrageously frank Marcia, 
however, who had said it out loud: 
* Believe me, if I ever have a seri- 
ous affair, I pray the gods it won't 
be with someone I've played 'run- 
sheep-run' and ‘steal-sticks’ with 
all my life." This, of course, had 
been several years before. 

*Well, they certainly ought to 
know each other," Father had re- 
marked cheerfully. 

“I should say so,” Marcia had 
agreed. “Bob was present when 

abel knocked out her first loose 
tooth, and Mabel has seen Bob 
with dir rags tied on his stubbed 
toes, and isn’t that romantic?" 

No, there had been nothing 
highly exciting about Bob's court- 
ship. Mabel had played “ante- 
over" in the neighborhood crowd, 
a quiet little eu with thick, ashy- 
light hair and a sprinkle of freckles 
across a nose that followed liter- 
ally the motto “Look up—not 
down.” 

She was an only child, fatherless 
at ten. Her mother, with that 
tiger-like ferocity with which a 
delicate woman will sometimes get up and 
attack life for the sake of her offspring, 
had worked at sewing early and late that 
her daughter might have schooling. 

Mabel had grown from a quiet little 
girl into a demure young lady, her ash 
hair wound round her head in thic 


b 
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braids, her nose still uptilted, although 
the freckles, ashamed of their existence, 
had miraculously vanished into the back- 
ground. No one could call her pretty, but 
she was gentle-mannered, sweet of face, 
and the possessor of a certain shy droll- 
ness that was very attractive to those 


**He'll have to 


who knew her well. “And she certainly 
does know how to keep house," Mother 
would always say. 

Bob, finishing high school, had gone 
'away to college. ere had been great 
things expected of him in the Mason 
household, for he was the apple of 


Mother Mason Gives Some Good Advice, by BESS STREETER ALDRICH 
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have one, you know. He'll have to have a bed of his own" 


Mother's eye. From the moment he was 
placed, red and colicky, in her arms, and 
she noted the wonderful shape of his head, 
Mother had had visions of him jauntily 
upholstering the Presidential chair. 
Here's to the mothers who hang above 
cradles and foresee the wonderful desti- 


— 8 


nies of the little mites of humanity who 
lie there sleeping! May they continue, 
down the ages, to believe with roseate 
confidence that they have given birth to 
the brilliant leaders of the world's 
thought, instead of blundering draymen, 
mediocre clerks, and grumbling icemen. 
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1 Yes, Bob was to do wonderful 
, things. He was first to finish his 
collegiate work, and then, be- 
cause there are many footprints 
made by lawyers’ boots in the 
dust of the Presidential road, he 
was to study the late Mr. Black- 
stone. Mother used to dream 
how he would come back to 
Springtown, his every move noted 
by a group of anxious reporters, 
back to eat some of Mother's 
cooking. To be sure, it had turned 
out that he came back for Moth- 
er's cooking, but it was from only 
two blocks away. 
During Bob's college course, 
Mabel’s mother had died, quite 
. unexpectedly, fighting to the last, 
but partially resigned because her 
girl was going to marry as good 
a boy as Bob Mason. Bob had 
come home and stated definitely 
that he was through school; that 
he was going in the bank with 
Father and earn a home for Ma- 
bel. | Father and Mother had 
talked with him, attempting to 
dissuade him, and trying to think 
of some satisfactory arrangement 
for Mabel while he went on to 
school, but he had been obstinate. 
Mother, had even gone so far as 
to suggest that he was young and 
perhaps there would sometime be 
another girl—? Bob had given 
her a penetrating look, and said: 
quietly, “You know. that isn't so, 
Mother!" And Mother, remem- 
bering the tenacity with which he 
had: always clung to his boyhood 
decisions, had known it was not 
| true 
So Bob had gone in the bank, 
and he and his only sweetheart 
were married. Mother had sighed 
and put away her dreams along 
with Bob’s baby shoes, over which 
she shed a few sentimental tears 
every spring and fall when she 
cleaned the attic bureau. Then, 
mother-like, she had figuratively 
dusted the Presidential chair for 
Junior. 


OTHER arrived at the bun- 
galow and went up the front 
steps, placing, as she passed, an 
investigating finger in the fern 
box. Dry as a bone, she thought! 
The porch was dusty, the front 
door locked. Through the small- 
paned glass she could see Betty 
creeping hurriedly toward her like 
a little dog with its head in the.air. 
| "Where's Mama?’’ Mother 
called. 
“Da-ja-schpee!” Betty blub- 
|  bered, putting a soiled little fist 
out to Grandma. 
Mabel came to the front door 
4 and let Mother in. She smiled, 
but it was a soulless, shadowy 
host of a smile. “Come in, 
Tother. I’m ashamed of the wa 
Ilook. I haven't even cleared off my— 1 
ought to have swept the— I—” She was 
making futile little lunges toward spools 
and woolly animals on the floor. 
With that instinct that would have 
made of her an able Pinkerton or Burns 
assistant, Mother (Continued on page 110) 
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All babies look alike to each other, when they are born under *'the big top” of the circus. This kid lion 


CIRCUS PLAYMATES 


is getting its hair pulled good and plenty. But what's a little thing like hair-pulling between friends? E 


“Theyre Just Like Us!” 


Stories of how lions, chimpanzees, elephants, and other wild 
animals show love, hate, jealousy, grief, lonesomeness 
—and even join in playing jokes 


: By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


ACK in my kidhood days when, 
as a runaway youngster, I was 
achieving a life ambition — and 
five dollars a week—as “the 
clowns" of a tatterdemalion little 

circus which clattered about through the 
Middle West, there was a magnet beneath 
the ragged old menagerie top which at- 
iie me, day after day, to contemplative 
attention. 

It was an old lion, blind and toothless, 
dragging out the final days of its existence 
as the "star" of a "collection of beasts of 
the plain and jungle," which appeared 
ferociously numerous on our billings but 
which consistently failed to appear when 
the crowd thronged to the big top and its 
moth-eaten, amateurish performance. 

In fact, old Duke, with the exception 
of a few goats, a monkey cage, a cinna- 
mon bear, and a couple of anemic native 
deer, was about all the menagerie we had. 

One day, as I stood in front of Duke’s 
cage, staring at the black-maned, tooth- 


less creature, majestic even in its senility, 
an old animal man came beside me, and 
we began to talk, one with the romance of 
youth, the other with the wisdom of ex- 
perience. And I said: 

“Poor old thing! It must be awful.” 

"How so?" The trainer looked up 

uizzically. “Cause he's locked up? 

n't you ever think it. Wouldn't get 
out if he could." 

“I don't mean that. He's taken care 
of, all right. But everything's different 
for him; he doesn't understand anything 
that's going on, and—" 

Then it was that Experience inter- 
rupted. 

"Shucks! Listen, kid; when you've 
been around animals as long as I have, 
you'll find out that us humans ain't the 
only ones that can use their brains. I 
never saw a wild animal yet that didn't 
show some traits of the human being. 
The only trouble is that most of us don't 
have the chance, or the desire, to watch 


'em long enough. But I know! Pye 
nursed lions with the toothache, and car- 
ried baby tigers in my arms before their 
eyes were opened. And I’m saying that 
the dividing line between animals and 
humans is mighty thin. They're just 
like us!" 


"THAT was fifteen years ago. I’ve trav- 

eled with some big shows since then; 
I’ve known many trainers. Once I spent 
twenty years in as many minutes as the 
guest of three lions and three tigers in the 
arena during the performance of their act. 
Long ago I forgot what the old animal 
man looked like; but I’ve never forgotten 
his words. What’s more, in the years 
that have gone, instance after instance 
has piled up to emphasize it all. Under 
the great spread of a circus menagerie 
top, from the heavy steel dens, the big 
tanks, the strong enclosures which house 
the various animals, have come examples 
of every human emotion—love, hate, 


"They're Just Like Us!” by CourtNEY RYLEY COOPER 


TROUBLE FOR THREE 


This trainer has his work cut 
out for him. The tiger is cross, 
the horse is scared, and both 
feel a grudge against the hu- 


man being who won't let them off 
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MAMA, FROM GERMANY 


When Mama was brought to this country, 
"She didn't know 
They found that the only thing 
she did not know was the English language 


the circus men vowed 
nothing!" 


jealousy, fear, deceit, faith; and all the 
others which we humans possess—envy, 
malice, forgiveness, humor, self-sacrifice, 
gratitude. Why, among animals there's 
even nationality! 

1t all happened long before the war, so 


A MODEL 
HUSBAND AND 
WIFE 


Introducing Barney, 
an orang - outang, 
and Estelle, his lov- 
ing and beloved 
mate. When Barney 
died of tuberculosis, 
Estelle, a week later, 
succumbed to her 
grief over his loss. 
These animals love 
so déeply and faith- 
fully that one of 
them rarely èur- 
vives, for long, the 
death of its mate 
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A CHIMPANZEE COUPLE 


Behold the clinging vine in chim- 
panzeedom! The lady takes her 
husband’s arm, just as the bride 
from Podunk does. Divorce courts 
arenot needed in the monkey world 


OLD SOLOMON 


the fact that it was a “made in Germany” 
affair is permissible. We wanted a new 
elephant—and the order naturally was 
sent to Carl Hagenbeck, from whom most 
circus animals were then procured, and 
who reared and trained his beasts at his 


In the side show, Old Solomon acts the rôle of a villain; growling 
and apparently thirsting for the blood of his trainer. 
big arena, he plays another character—that of a benevolent old beast 
who lets the same trainer put his head in that ferocious-looking mouth 


Later, in the 


“Tierpark” on the outskirts of Hamburg. 
The answer to the order was an almost 
tearful letter from Hagenbeck, stating 
that, because of his friendship for the 
owner of the show, he was giving up his 
greatest prize, old Mama, his pet elephant. 
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She was more than just a mere trained 
beast, he wrote. Why, the children played 
with her, and she was all but a nursemaid 
She did the work about the 


to them. 
park, she was gentle and 
kind and understanding. 


It was as though Carl Hag- 
enbeck were parting with 
some dearly beloved rela- 
tive, or a faithful servant, 
instead of with a circus ani- 
mal. | 

Finally Mama arrived! 

The first. report was 


brought by a sweating, cuss- ` 


ing animal man who plodded 
wearily to the circus lot, 
disheveled, disturbed — in 
body and temper. He sought 
the owner. 

“Of all the rotten, balky, 
.ho-good bulls I ever seen in 
my life," he growled, "that 
new Hagenbeck elephants 


the worst! She won't do 

nothing!" 

"BUT Hagenbeck wrote 
m 39 


“I dont care what he 


wrote you; I'm talking about 
what he handed you! That 
clephant's a lemon! We can't 
get it to do nothing; it acts 
like it din’t even got good 
sense! Come on down and 
look for yourself.” 

Harry Tammen—he was 
the owner—went; and Harry 


Tammen looked. He retired to his cir- owner. “You win! We've been trying to 
cus car that night disappointed and dis- 
gusted. The wonderful elephant about 
which Carl Hagenbeck had written so 


enthusiastically either could 
not, or would not, do any- 
thing that indicated former 
training. Only by sheer tug- 
ging with "bull hooks" and 
pushing with two-by-fours 
had it been shunted from 
its car. Once on the ground, 
it trumpeted and squealed, 
and stared blankly at the 
shouting animal men—but 
obeyed not a single com- 
mand. Such was Mama’s 
arrival at the circus, and such 
was the daily program. She 
was literally pushed and 
pulled to the loc each day, and 
pulled and pushed back to the 
circus train at night, an aim- 
less, useless old beast that 
was more of a liability to the 
circus than an asset. Then 
Hagenbeck came to America 
and Tammen met him in 
Saint Louis. 

“A fine elephant you sold 
me!" he blurted. “It hasn't 
got a brain in its head!” 

Hagenbeck almost wept. 

“Ach gott, Harry!” came 
excitedly, “dot old Mamaele- 
phant—she iss human! All 
day long she played with the 
children, unt ven dey gif her 
a piece of cinnamon cake— 


ach gott, she’d get on her knees to thank 
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“What would you say?” 
“Wie gehts!’ Or, ‘Vas ist lohse? Or—" 
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vie, 
JUST FOOLING 


Observe the eat-'em-alive expression of the snarl- 
ing lion on the shelf. That's only his little joke. 
'The trainer has taught him to pretend that he's a 
bold, bad guy. But look at his other picture, be- 
low, and get the correct dope about this tough lion 
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talk English to Mii that doesn’t 
understand any language 
The next day, ‘lammen returned to his 
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BEST OF FRIENDS 


Instead of yearning: to make a meal off his trainer, 
the supposedly bold, bad' lion eats' out of his hand. 
It’s all understood between them. The public 
shivers at the beast’s roars in the arena; but cir- 
cus men can tell, by the tone, that he’s faking 


“That’s enough!” came from the circus ter after lon 


E 


circus, and seeking the picket line in the the plug had been particularly 


beginning to break in on Harry Tammen. © “Wie gehts, Mama!” he exclaimed} 
“vas ist lohse?” ] . 
You've seen a dog welcome his mas- 


g absence with a frenzy oí 
joy, an unbounded happi- 
nes? Magnify that dog 
into a poor, lost, three-ton 
elephant in a strange land, 
among strange people, hear- 
ing only a strange tongue— 
then suddenly hearing a 
familiar » speech—and you 
have old Mama when she 
caught that sentence in 
German. She trumpeted, 
she sank to her knees and 
rose again, she wrapped her 
trunk about the little circus 
owner and tried in her ele- 
phantine way to caress him. 
She squealed and jumped 


about and pulled at her 
picket pin. hen Tammen 
called one of the ‘‘bull- 
tenders.” 


“Dig up someone around 
this show that can talk Ger- 
man,” he ordered. “Weve 
got to translate everything 
for a while to this poor old 
bull. Shes in a foreign 
country and we’ve got w 
teach her English”? 

That was the explanation 
of old Mama's apparent im- 
becility. She had been cap- 
tured by German-speakinz 
members of a Hagenbeck ex- 
pedition, trained by a Ger- 


man, kept on a German animal reserva- 
tion, and received her every command in 
ut German!” German, She never had heard any othe: 
language, and it was not until patien 


animal men, giving first the 
command in German ani 
then spiana it in Eng- 
lish, had taught her the lan- 
guage of her new home that 
she became of value. That 
was a good many years ago. 
l'o-day it is Mama who lead: 
the elephant herd of the big 
circus, who tests the bridges 
before her followers step upon 
it, who trumpets her orders 
to the rest of the great pachy- 
derms on parade, who is first 
to catch the trainer's com- 
mand in the ring. She is the 
head of the herd. And she 
has become Americanized. 
What's more, she’s forgotten 
German now, in spite of the 


fact that they say an elephant 
never forgets, . 


[M AFRAID that stor 

about elephants who never 
forget is one of the tradition: 
of the thee which can be 
controverted. ersonal^ 
once defied the did tradiix 
by feeding an elephant a ni 
hunk of tobacco one after- 
noon and going back th: 
next day, expecting to b 
killed, only to find that the 
chocolate and sweetening in 


pleasing. 


them! I come along to her unt I say: menagerie where the great elephants were and that a second offering was gratefully 


‘Wie gehts, Mama,’ and— 


“Wait a minute!” A great light was 


tethered, he approached the supposedly 
imbecilic Hagenbeck importation. 


accepted. 


I’ve seen elephants 
real injuries, cruel (Continued on iuc 


If You Want to Be Happy— 


Practice! 


You wouldn't expect to become a great violin player without practieing 
on the violin. Neither can you achieve happiness 
except by trying to be happy 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


HE point to this piece of writing 
is that the way to get happiness 
is by practice. 
An 
way than that. 

There are those who regard it as some 
sort of a strange, shy thing, like Maeter- 
linck's Blue Bifd, to be caught only by the 
few and lucky. Some look on it as an 
endowment of youth, when we have 
limber legs and unspoiled 
livers; and others as an : 
achievement of old age and 
philosophy. That is, ac- 
cording to one view it is an 
incident of that time of life 
when desires burn brightly; +.: 
and according to another, _ 
of that time when they are 
burnt out. 

So it is supposed to be a 
by-product of money, 
health, love, success, reli- 
gion—what not. 

But the fact is that hap- 
iness is not something 
anded down to you from 

heaven, nor something you 
can cozen yourself into by 
some fanciful cult, making 
yourself happy as the Irish- 
man who tried to lift himself 
over the fence by his boot- 
straps; you can't get it by 
taking a pill nor a drink; 
you can't crawl into it 
through the convolutions of 
a syllogism, nor buy it with 
money, nor capture it by 
violence of the will. 

It is simpler than all that. 
Hence so many miss it. 

For you get so you can 
happy precisely as you get 
so you can play t'e violin—by practice. 

herefore, try this: Spend thirty min- 
utes every morning exercising in happi- 
ness, During this half hour think of 
all the agreeable things you can. Recall 
the pleasant events that have occurred. 
Look forward to those you expect. 
Enumerate the many things you like, 
‘from buckwheat cakes to  Chopin's 
ballades. 

If any fear, or premonition, or other 
disturber of the peace, intrudes into this 
practice hour, chase the thought away, 
as you shoo away a fly, or drive 
out a rat. ’ 

Do this for thirty days and see what 


happens. 
IS us incer che Brit aud grextost obe 
jection right now. 


people turn every other . 


It is: “I can’t.” 

“How,” you complain, “can I control 
my mood? if disaster looms before me, 
if the memory of unhappy occurrences 
pesters me, if my Sagi twinges, or 


my wages have been cut, or my ayere 
returns not my passion, how can 1 help 
being distressed?" 


In all of which argument you assume 
that you are the football of your thoughts, 


Doctor Crane's Prescription 
for Grouches 


D 


" Q'PEND thirty minutes each morning 
exercising in happiness. Durifig this 
half hour think of all the agreeable things 
you can. Recall the pleasant events that 
have occurred. . Look forward to those 
you expect. Enumerate the many things 
you like, from buckwheat cakes to Cho- 
pin’s ballades. 
If any fcar, or pfemonition, or other 
disturber of the peace, intrudes into this 
practice hour, chase the thought away, as 
you would shoo away a flyf or drive out 
a rat. 
Do this for thirt 
happens. 


A 


Se ENE 
that they control you andnot you them, 
that you are, a weather Vade and your 


moods the winds blowing north ot. south; 


hot or cold, as the high gods ordain, and 
not as you decide. ME 

And this is not true. You can direct 
your thoughts, even as you direct your 
speech. For thinking is merely talking to 
yourself. And if you don't want to talk 
to yourself of one thing—why, talk of 
another. Take a tip from Lewis Carroll's 


walrus: 


“The time has come," the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many Hop: 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings—” 


* But," you insist, “I can’t!” 
Of course you can't. Not at first. Not 


y days and see what 


R ] 
D 


en". . . pi w . 
pictures; in the more ritualistic churches 


till you have learned how. Not until you 
have practiced. That is precisely what 
we are urging. 

How do you know you can't? À man 
was asked if he could play the violin. 
“I don't know,” he answered. . “I never 
tried.” - 

Are you not childish? What would you 
think of the little girl of six who refuses to 
go to her music lesson because she cannot 

play the piano? Instead of 

that being a reason for not 
` practicing, it is the very 
reason why she should prac- 
tice. if you cannot 
control your thoughts and 
tempers, all the more need 
that you should go to work 
practicing, so that you can 
control them. 
It is well to spend a little 
' time on this point, for it i; 
the gist of the whole matter. 
It is the central idea of 
what is called New Thought. - 

(Why “new,” I cannot 

understand, since it is as 

old as Socrates or Buddha.) 
And while this is empha- 
sized by New Thought, it is 
also the core of whatever 
comfort and actual, prac- 
tical, happiness-producing 

* quality there is in any re- 
ligion. For the power of 
religion to cheer you up, to 
give you new courage to 
act, or calmness to endure, 
lies in pu ability to direct 
ur thoughts as you will. 

n Christian Science and 
the Protestant denomina- 
TN tions you turn your mind to 
` certain doctrines or mental 


this effort is aided by symbols. But in any 


-Church salvation is offered you only as 


ou are able to “think on these things.” 
hich implies an ability to quit thinking 
of other things. 

Now I am not trying to convert you, 
nor to induce you to join my church (it 
has too many like you now), but to ask 
you why you cannot use your common 
sense and get an advantage for yourself 
redd of this cont thing Ev aoe under- 

g, energizing law in all faiths. 
__Fot by the practice of happiness I 


mean the training of your mind to think 


as your will determines, the development 
of the ability to control your feelings by 
means of controlling your thoughts. 

We need not go (Continued on page 93) 
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“I don't mean that. 


Quick Work by Philip 
You can do a lot of things in three weeks! 
A story of brains and nerve 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. K. RYLAND 


(Letter to the Head of the Whitney De- 
partment Store at Oriole City from Mr. 
Philip Ware.) 

January 21, 1919 
ER HoTEL 
R. GEORGE WHITNEY, 
Whitney Department Store, 
Oriole City. 
Sir: Here is the OPPORTUNITY 
for which you have waited so 


long! ; 
Á young man with (1) brains 
(2) nerve 
G) ability 
who lacks (1) money 
(2) beauty 
is giving you this unusual 
rtunity to become his EMPLOYER! 
e can produce 
an Excellent Education 
* an Optimistic Nature 
an Eagerness to Learn. 
.. All that he asks is an INTERVIEW! 


Fill out the enclosed blank and mail it 
IMMEDIATELY! 

Do it Now! 

To-morrow may be too LATE! 

You are under No obligation to em- 
ploy him! 


op 


Respectfully yours, 
HILIP WARE. 


(Copy of the enclosed blank.) 


Place x after line indicating your par- 
ticular sensation. All replies strictly con- 
fidential. Immediate attention given, and 
no expense attached to you. 


Mn. PuiLiP WARE, 
- Antler Hotel. 

My pear Mr. Ware: ® 
(1) Come at once! 
(2) With pleasure! 
(3) At last! 
(4) My hours are — to — 

Yours truly, 
(Signature) 


TS TS 
—— ewe 


(Letter to Mr. Ware’s parents.) 


YE ABODE ANTLER 

From the future MILLIONAIRE, LITTLE Pur, 
To Ma and Pa and Brormer Bit: 
Greetings—Know ye, that I have arriven, 

and am preparing to lay siege at this very 

moment to a firm most dignified and 

haughty. I mapped out a letter on the 

train, and all I can say is that I hope who- 

' ever reads it has a sense of humor, or me- 
thinks this ambitious lad will search else- 

where. 

However, why worry? I know I've got 
to get a job and, consequently, I will get 
one, although there does seem to be a 

ly number of boys hanging around 
oing nothing, but perfectly willing to tell 
you all about it. 


‘not a Si 


By R. L. Lurie 


I am living at an old-fashioned place 
known officially as the Antler Hotel, be 


cause Cy Miller, the owner, picked up a 
thusly decorated sign at some auction 


sale. However, for a variety of exce 
tionally good reasons, it is more generally 
known as “Sighs.” Mr. Miller is a curious 
man, with a knack at asking questions. 
He wears a long beard and he never has to 
polish his glasses, because he always looks 
over them. All that he does is to sit round 
and collect the bills. His daughter, a Mrs. 
Leonidas Spur, does the cooking; and her 
husband, the honorable Leonidas himself, 
performs twice a day as waiter and chief 
dishwasher. He is very agreeable—agree- 
ing to everything his wife says. His spouse, 
judging from the two meals I have eaten, 
is gifted with culinary ability, for the food 
is really excellent, but not quite so good 
that a reminder from home, especiall 
those cookies, would not be doped. 
Well, how are things moving along in 
Cliftondale? There are about three times 
the number of people here that there are at 
home. From what I’ve seen of it, the 
Whitney Department Store is a good deal 
like Lothrops'—but on a larger scale. 
Whitney's is the place where I hope to get 
a job. Don't forget to forward the 
“Record” every week. I want to know 
all the news. Take care of yourselves. 
Lots of love, From HIL. 


(Extracts from Mr. Ware's diar .) 


AN. 22d. 


AITED in the hope.that the special 
delivery letter I enclosed with my 
note to Mr. Whitney would reach me, but 
ign of it for miles around. So an- 
other ultimatum from little Phil must 
need be written on.the morrow. I'm 
positive that there's room for me in that 
store, especially higher up. Wrote home 
and took a walk. Ran into Charlie Little 
and recognized him almost before I saw 
him. He certainly did have the sweetest- 
looking girl with him. She came out of a 
store later. I couldn't get her name— 
Marion something or other. Left them 
and walked through Whitney's. Hope I 
meet Charlie again, but I'd rather see her 
alone. yu s 
JAN. 23d 
Wrote and mailed my second instal- 


ment to Mr. Whitney and then took'a. 


tramp through his store for fresh material. 
The more I think of the bluff I’m putting 
over, the more certain I am that I’m due 
fora fall, but I can’t quit now. Hoped to 
meet Charlie Little, Wie missed him, I 
pe "May visit him to-morrow evening. 

wonder what that girl's last name was. 
I always did like Marion as a first name— 
but why should a girl's last name worry a 
fellow? 


_ (Letter to Mr. George Whitney from M. 
Ware.) ZEE 
January 23d, 1919 
ANTLER HorsL 
Mr. Georce Wartney, __ 
hitney Department Store, 
/ Oriole City. . `- 
Six: Your Teddy Bear display is 
Í (1) unattractive, .— 
^o Ca) useless.” 
(3) wasteful = - 
With some Small Chairs 
. some Large Dolls, 
some Imagination, 
the Story of the 
Three Little Bears could have been pre- 
sented 
YOU have the chairs! 
YOU have the dolls! 
I have the IMAGINATION! 
peony seldom knocks twice! 
is is the sECOND knock! 
Respectfully yours, 
: Partir WARE. 
(Extracts from Mr. Wares Diary.) 
F JAN. 25th 
THE continued silence of Mr. Whitney : 
is positively chilling- Absolutely no 
word. Went into the store to-day, arid 
bought me a necktie, and what do I see 
but that the chap at the counter has his 
cravat knotted in the neatest manner I 
ever gazed upon. Which same furnishes 
little Put with a new idea! Still no word 
from Mr. Whitney. I'm beginning to think 
that the stamps I enclosed are wasted, but 
the advance must continue. t 


(Telegram delivered to Mr. George Whit- 
ney on January 27th, 1919.) 

“Opportunity waiting in your ante- 
room. HILIP Ware.” 


(Letter to Mr. Ware's parents.) 
Well, FoLks: The command for over the 
top was given, and promptly at zero 
yours truly started going, and advanced 
to headquarters of the enemy. At last 
rts, he was resting victoriously on.the 


field of battle, occupying the strong 


, position of Assistant Shipper in the hither- 


to invincible firm of George Whitney 
Company. The strategic value of the 
position is by no means unimportant, 
amounting to fifteen dollars a week. 
Further bulletins, will be forwarded as 
announced. o Love, Pui. 


(Extracts from Mr. Ware's Diary.) 
JAN. 27th - 
ELL, old kid, the worst is over and, 
talking of the nerve, no one ever dis- 
played more pure unadulterated gall this 
side of the Rubicon in many a year! For 
history's sake, let me record: 
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I hastened to the door, and there stood a young lady, with a peculiar teas- 
ing smile in her eyes, a smile on her lips, and a wonderfully serene face 


This morning, I rose early, and pon- 
dered the devious ways of forcing myself 
upon the head of a large firm, and no 
sooner having thought than I set forth to 
do. I telephoned to his office, and having 
been told that he was busy—would 
leave a message, etc., etc, hiked to the 
nearest telegraph station, dictated a 
telegram, and ordered the messenger boy 
to accompany me, which same the curious 
and inquisitive youth did. We arrived at 
the lion’s lair, and I issued my orders. 
Whereupon I ran up against one perfectly 
good secretary, who hailed me with the 
words that "Mr. Whitney sees no one 
without an appointment!” Nevertheless, 
I courageously held my own, and clung 
fast to a chair, waiting impatiently for my 
reinforcements to arrive. He arrived, 
bustled in, looked at me, gazed balefully 
at the ceiling, tapped his head |a Few 
times, and was gone. So my message went 
in. After what seemed three years I was 
summoned into the Holy of Holies and 
stood before a tall thin man trying my 
best not to look foolish. 


lie sat at his desk, writing away, and 
then, all of a sudden, swung around, 
looked me up and down, and then, “Have 
a seat, Mr. Ware!” he said. But the way 
ke He it sort of sent something up my 
ack. 


I sat me down. 
d NTIL your letters began to appear, 

Mr. Ware,” he continued, without a 
smile or a twinkle, “I always believed 
that there were only seven wonders in the 
world; but your vivid description of your- 
self has showed me my mistake. I see, 
however, that, notwithstanding your 


numerous gifts, you admit a lack of 
two essentials—money and beauty!" He. 


turned back to his desk. He was enjoying 
himself tremendously. I was trying to 
keep my knees still. He puihed a few 
papers about and then looked at me once 
more. “I regret to say," he continued, 
“that I can furnish you with only one of 
these missing attributes. If you will re- 
port to Mr. Norcross, he will tell you how 
to earn fifteen dcllars every week.” 


I thanked him the best I could. 

"And furthfrmore, Mr. Ware," he 
went on, "I shall always be glad to re- 
ceive these interesting communications 
from you when you think of any special 
things you would like to see in the store, ” 

And there you are! 

Met Charlie Little at lunch, and he in- 
vited me to a theatre party he is giving for 
a girl to-morrow evening. The more ] 
think of it, the sweeter that name Marion 
sounds to me. 

AN. 28 

I feel like writing a poem, T i 
me there’s nothing harder in the English 
language than to find a rhyme for Marion 
All I can think of is "carry on,” “tarry 
on," "marry on” and fifteen dollars 4 
week! What Charlie can see in that 
Sylvia Hartley, the other girl with us, is 
beyond me. She's very nice and all that 
but when Marion is around—well, I’m 
sitting here, close to three in the morning 
busy pining away, and I've only seen her 
twice! 

Honestly, I was (Continued on page 233) 


Are You Watching 
Your Blood Pressure? | 
At intervals you should find out what it is 

By Edwin F. Bowers, M. D. 


F YOU become dizzy from stooping 
or straining, or if you suffer from 
apparently causeless headaches or 
insomnia; if you can feel a “wave” 
in the large artery in your wrist 
instead of a clean, soft impact; or if the 
veins on the forchead or over: your 
temples are becoming unduly prominent 
and feel somewhat firm and “ropy,” 
instead of being freely compressible to 
the touch, you had better see a doctor. 

It may add a considerable number of 
years to your life if you do. And, inci- 
dentally, it may subtract an equal, or a 
greater, number if you do not. 

The most interesting thing the doctor 
will do to you will be to test the degree 
of force with which the blood passes 
through your arteries, using, for this 
purpose, a little instrument called a 
manometer—or more generally a sphyg- 
momanometer—for short. 

Normally, if you are a full-grown adult 
and watching he doctor’s manipulations 
from your seat without fear or appre- 
hension of the outcome, you should oho 
about 125 millimeters of pressure on the 
clocklike register attached to the instru- 
ment. If you happen to be “scared to 
death,” or even appreciably nervous, 

ou may show 10 or 20 millimeters more. 
i you do, try it over again a day or two 
later. Familiarity will give you a chance 
to be, and act, natural. 

The pulse should be in the neighborhood 
of 70 to the minute. This is the average 
for a normal adult—seated comfortably. 

Reclining, the pressure should go up to 
135 and the pulse down to 64. Any 
change in this relation, tending toward 
an inversion of this ratio, points to a 
serious heart weakness, lack of nerve 
force, or both. 

In children the pressure is lower 
millimeters being considered about right 
for a child of eight to fourteen. 

The youth up to twenty-one should 
show from 100 to 120. After this, for 
each year of life some experts compute 
an increase of one-half millimeter. Thus, 
at the age of sixty a man should show a 
blood pressure of 140. 

Women have a slightly lower blood 
pressure than men, averaging about Io 
millimeters less for the same age. 

This is the average; but you may run 
15 to 20 degrees away from normal in 
either direction, and still maintain a 
perfect condition of health— particularly 
as regards high pressure. Abnormally 
low pressure is a totally different breed of 
cats, and comes under a different classi- 
fication and treatment. 

However, if your blood pressure per- 
sists in staying up around 150 or over, 
it would be a mighty sensible idea for you 


to put yourself in the hands of a good 
doctor until such time as it does not. 


Otherwise, you may “come a cropper.” 


. ATEN years ago one of the big 


in- 

surance companies of the Middle 
West tested this thing out on. three 
hundred and sixty-five applicants who 
had’ been rejected for no other reason 
than that their blood pressure was higher 
than it should have been. These men 
were perfectly sound in every other 
particular. .In fact, most companies 
would have considered them splendid 
risks. 

However, the wisdom of this course 
was demonstrated by the subsequent 
health histories of these rejected appli- 
cants. For within two years one hundred 
and twenty-three of them developed 
some condition thoroughly entitled to be 
called a disease. Eighty developed kidney 
trouble, seven developed disease of the 
arteries, ten developed. heart. murmurs, 
four developed enlargement of the heart, 


. six developed various nervous diseases, 


while sixteen evolved various other 

organic afflictions. 
Tt is no exaggeration to say that a 
vigorous. and in per- 


man—apparentl 
fect. health—will, if his blood pressure 
shows 185 millimeters or upward, stand 
a very good chance of dying of apoplexy, 
Bright’s disease or diabetes, unless the 
cause of the condition be corrected. And 
for a man or woman to run around loose, 
ignoring a pressure of 220 or more, as 
frequently happens, is nothing short of 
fatuous suicide. 

High blood pressure is generally merely 
a symptom of some toxic influence at 
work in the body. It may originate from 
the poisonous products of pyorrhea, 
generated in the gums and around the 
necks of the teeth. In this case vaccine, 
composed of a combination of the "bugs" 
found around the infected gums, well 
boiled, together with skilled dental treat- 
ment, will go far to cure it. 

Or it may be a “hang-over” from one 
or more infectious diseases—measles, 
whooping cough, rheumatism, pneu- 
monia—or anything that brings germs 
into the system. 

Pressure may result from the nervous 
tension of eyestrain. Ophthalmologists 
who have made a special study of these 
conditions frequently reduce blood res- 
sure from this cause twenty to forty 
millimeters inside of twenty-four hours, 
merely by correcting errors of refraction. 
Or they may make a slight operation 
upon one of the muscles which move the 
eyeball, thereby relieving muscle and 
nerve tension and blood pressure—all 
at the same time. | 


untiring energ 


Excessive use of tobacco, or any use 
of alcohol, is responsible for many cases 
of hardening of the arteries and high 


‘blood tension. And right here it is signifi 


cant. to note that this form of tension is 
frequently associated with great and 
and an omnivorous 
capacity for hard work. Successful 
business men, professional men achieving 
brilliantly, men everywhere whom -the 
world can least well spare, are the vic 
tims. Good fellows, vigorously: contend- 
ing that they "never felt better in their 
lives!” And yet, within a few days, they 
might be dead from apoplexy, or paralyzed 
by a "stroke." . E 

Whileovereating does not cause as many 
cases of arteriosclerosis as we formerly 
thought it did, yet it undoubtedly is a 
large factor in its development, particu- 
larly among those who are heavy eaters 
of meat and sugar. ^. . 

This, however, does not mean that a 
fruit and vegetable diet, or that the 
“low protein” diet recommended by most 
physicians, is best calculated to reduce 

igh blood pressure and arterial tension. 


WHILE overeating and under-exer- 
cising.are frequent causes of arterio- 
sclerosis, it is rather discouraging to 
industry to know that overwork is the 
most common of all causes. For the 
highest percentage of cases occur among 
those engaged in prolonged and fatiguing 
muscular. exertions, such as laborers, 
steel workers, lumbermen, stevedores, 
and others who work until they “are 
ready to drop.” 

- This is because the heart and arteries 
are constantly subjected to heavy strains, 
which gradually waste away and wear 
out the elastic coating of the arteries, 
while the fatigue poisons, which are 
quite as toxic as any other infectious 
poisons, are generated in excess of the 
ability of the body either to neutralize 
or get rid of them. 

e cruel and foolish strain put upon 
the heart and blood vessels over- 
indulgence in athletics is another fre- 
quent cause of damaged heart and 
arteries. The physical inspection which 
college men undergo before being per- 
mitted to "make" their team prevents 
many from dropping dead during their 
college term. But it doesn't help them 
twenty years Afterward, when they 
attempt a quick run up the subway 
stairs with a set of heart valves weakened 
by the strain of some athletic "stunt" or 
contest during the 'varsity course. 

Sometime in the distant future it is to be 
hoped that some genius of physical efi- 
ciency will endow a Chair of Common Sense 
in every college. (Continued on page 268) 
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. -The Biggest Thing _ 
IHave Learned m Business 


Maybe you will call it “old “stuff,” and of course 
it is, but it. is the best I have found 


By Robert A. Long 


HAT is the biggest thing 
u have learned from 

Business?” a man asked 

* me the other day. 

“That the game of life isn't 

won by ‘star plays'," I answered. . 
“Once in a while it is," he protested. 
“Yes—about once in a thousand 

*whiles'," I admitted. 


‘From the time I was a child, I had an 
example of industry before me. Often my 
father, when he had business in what, to 
us, was the "big city," would have 


traveled that twenty-five miles on horse- 


back and have reached Louisville before 
the tównspeople had finished breakfast. 
It was always his idea that a day should 


future. I went through the district school. 
and then I had a few months in a boys’ 
School at Shelbyville. On the side I made 
a little money gathering hickorynuts anó 
walnuts, stripping blue grass, and the 
ordinary odd jobs that a restless farmer": 
boy can pick up, including a season of 
clerking in the country store. But | 

wanted to get away—! 


"* Well," he persisted, 
“what: does the trick in 
the` nine’ hundred and 
hunc alge ohe cases?" 

“Honesty and indus- 
try," I said. 

He looked disap- 
pointed. ^ 

*Old stuff!" he re- 
marked. 5 

“Yes,” I agreed; “so 
old that it has-been tried 
and-proved through years 
and generations 2d. cen- 


- turies. And yet ‘most 
people don’t believe it 
until they have proved it 


all over again in their 
own experience.” 

I know that I had to 
do this proving for my- 
self. I never have been 
brilliant. I do not gras 
new ideas quickly, and 1 
lay absolutely no claim 
to being a business gen- 
ius. Back of whatever 
achievement I have made 
are simply the two quali- 
ties of honesty and in- 
dustry. 

. But perhaps ‘my defi- 
nitions of them are differ- 
ent from the commonl 
accepted ones. As 
understand it, honesty is 
not merely refraining 
from. steahng; and in- 
dustry is something more 


than just doing the job : 


set before you. Both 
must be positive and 
elastic—not bound to 
the dry letter of the law. 
They must be used as 
weapons that help one 
to conquer; not simply 
as shields that protect 


one from out and out defeat. It was 


` things. 


Don't Get Bored With-the Truth— 


Simply Because It Is Old . 


pes American boy grew from small beginnings into a 
A. big business man: , He does not call himself a big busi- 
ness man—but he is-just the same, a very big one. 


` 


In the course of his story he talks about two old copy-book 


` maxims—honesty and industry—telling exactly their relation to 


the progress he made. He rather apologizes for. mentioning such 
“old stuff” as honesty and industry, but-he goes on to show in a 
very sincere and direct way that those are, after all, the big 

- The human race is always trying tö run ‘away from the copy- 
book maxims, always trying to beat the game. But it can't be 
done. 
much better guides to action than some of the newfangled ideas 


. that are always springing up in the world. 


Read Rudyard Kipling's poem in the January "Harper's 
Magazine" entitled “The Gods of the Copy-book Maxims,” if 
you want to see a wonderful expression of this idea. After show- 
ing with terrific power the consequences of forgetting various 
maxims, such for example as “The wages of sin is Death," Kip- 
ling goes on as follows: 


As it will be in “The Future,” it was at the birth of Man— 

There are only four things certain since the Larger Primates began: 
'That the Dog returns to his Vomit and the Sow returns to her Mire, 
And the burnt Fool's bandaged finger goes wabbling back to the fire. 


And after this is accomplished, and the brave new world begins 

Where all men insist on their merits and no one desists from his sins, 
As surely as Water will wet us, as surely as Fire will burn, 

The Gods of the Copy-book Maxims with terms and slaughters return! 


In the language of the street one feels like saying “Give me 
the copy-book maxims, and you keep the change.” — Tus Eptror. 


be started early; and that has always been 
I came 


M: LONG tells.a very simple, interesting story of how a 


The old copy-book maxims are the truth. They are. 


wanted to get out. 
The great Southwest 
was then opening somt- 


. thing of its possibilities 


We were hearing a go 
deal about Kansas City. 


-and-I had an uncle there. 


I had-seven hundred dol- 
lars when I reached Kan- 
sas City in 1873, and | 
was twenty-two. year 
old. Every. cent of m: 
money had beef mad 
by working about tk 
farm. 

My uncle was cashier 


of the local hank at Kar- 


sas City and he was will- 
ing to help me—bu: 
ies aida seem to lx 
anything to help me in 
I lived with kaad his 
wife, and it embarrassed 
me to be hanging around. 
for they would neither 
take money for my boaré 
nor permit me to go any- 


where else. Idleness hi 
always been very dis- 
tasteful to me; so I mor 


or les elected myse" 
housemaid, although | 
had not, any more thar 
would ‘another health. 
boy of twenty-two, an: 
great fondness for imper- 
sonating a charwoma: 
instead of setting out or 
a business career. 

But I had to do some 
thing to make myse 
feel even approximate 
worth while, and | à: 
my best to take charz 
d that house. I swer 
the rooms, made th 
beds, did the gardenin:. 
and anything else that | 


could put my hands on, excepting th: 


industry that gave me my start. 
honestly by it, for I was born into a famil 
where hard work was a habit. When I 
was a boy, we lived on a farm in Shelby 
County, Kentucky, about twenty-five 
miles from Louisville. 
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my idea, too. I am usually at my office 
even now before half-past seven o'clock 
in the morning. 

That farm was hard work. I did not 
mind the work, but it did not seem 
to me to offer much of a chance for the 


cooking. I had no plans, but I had ar- 
bition—without direction. It never oo 
curred to me that qualifying as a firs: 
class houseman would put me on the rez: 
to fortune, and yet that is exactly whr 


it did. 


The Biggest Thing I Have Learned in Business, by ROBERT A. Lone 


ized that-I was do- 
; 2 it, not 


ode 
o av harder: work, 


om any 


from 
but rd because I did not want to be 
idlé. And this impressed him so much 


that one day, after I had-been there about 
a year, he suggested that with his son 
Robert, and Victor Bell, the son of the 
président of the bank, I go down to 
Columbus, Kansas, where we could try 
our luck putting up hay. The grain crop 
was shott that year, but the grass crop in 
Kansas was particularly good, and thete 
seemed to be an opportunity to turn a 
dollar. 

I put in all of my money, thé other two 
boys, neither of whom was over twenty, 
putinasomewhat smallér amount; and the 
bank volunteered to look after thé balance 
of the financing. We bought several car- 
loads of lumber to build sheds to cover the 
hay, and startéd gayly off to make our 
fortunes. 


"THE hay crop was splendid—all that it 
had been said to be—but we got on the 
ground rather late, and the hay we bought 
turned brown and was all but unsalable. 
7 We got rid of it as best we could, and, 
curiously enough, the lumber which we 
had bought incidentally sold for more than 
the hay upon whch. we had staked our 
all. When we had wound up our affairs, 
and paid the bank in full, we discovered 
ourselves perhaps a little bit wiser for our 
experience, but certainly a good deal 
poorer. My own personal funds, as well as 
the funds of my partners, were exhausted. 

That sounds like a bad start. It was 
not. I had been given the chance only be- 
cause my uncle liked the way I worked 
around the house; he knew I was willing 
to work. But now, having settled in full 
for every debt, and not having attempted 
to compromise anything simply because 
we had lost money, we convinced the bank 
that, as well as being industrious, we were 
also honest. They knew perfectly well 
that operating at a distance we might 
very easily have let the bank instead of 
ourselves bear the losses. Losing our 
money actually helped our credit! 

I had been the active manager of the 
hay venture, and when I was leavin 
Columbus several of the citizens who ha 
bought the lumber from our sheds asked 
me to come back and start a lumber yard. 
It appeared that the local dealer had a 
reputation for being a little too sharp; 
and, whatever may be said about business 
acumen, people do not like to trade with 
anyone who is continually trying to get an 
unduly long end of the bargain. They 
want to have confidence. 

Back at my uncle’s house in Kansas 
City I went over the situation with him, 
and before I had even finished the whole 
harrowing tale he cheerfully came out 
with: 

“ My boy, where you lost your money is 
the place to make it again! 

“But,” I answered, “I have no money 
to start anything. I have not ten dollars 
to my name." 

* Don't let that worry you," he said. 
* Come down to the bank and we will see 
what we can do.” 

I joined with Victor Bell once more and 
we journeyed to the bank somewhat 
skeptically to learn how we were going to 
start in any business without money. The 
bank officers treated our first venture as a 
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joke. I know now that they acted that 
way in order to give us encouragement. 
They said that they would be very glad, 
indeed, to open up a credit for us of eight 
thousand dollars; and, to show just how 
much I knew about business, I will admit 
that I did not know what credit was. I 
couldn’t understand why they did not have 
us sign notes; and when the time came 


- around for the first check to be drawn 


against the account, I actually did not 
know how to make it out. 

That bank did not loan money to us on 
our business skill. It loaned it because the 
opan knew that on our previous venture 
wè had done everything da mortal could 
well do to make it a success, and that we 
had met our creditors in full. Our charac- 
ter was their first consideration. 


E OPENED our yard at Cólumbus, 

and immediately began to do a fair 
business. We paid for everything that we 
bought, and gave to evefy man who 
bought from us exactly no more and no 
less than we said we would sell to him. 
The railroads were then just branching 
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out through Kansas. The log cabins of 
the pionen were being replaced by frame 
dwellings, and we were on the spot to sell 
lumber. 

Then and there I learned another point 
about honesty—the positive as against 
the negative side- No matter how much 
one may want to be honest, he cannot be 
really honest unless he first be accurate; 
this is the broader conception of honesty. 
You may think that you are honest; but if 
you are slipshod and keep your business 
accounts badly, you are inviting failure. 
And to fail through carelessness is not 
honest. ' 

It does not help matters to have an 
intention of being honest, for pigeonholed 
good intentions do not accomplish much. 
I take it as an integral part of honesty that 
a business must not only be societal and 
carefully accounted in every detail, but 
that every known method should be used 
to maintain those accounts at the human 
maximum of accuracy. 

l soon learned in that little woodyard 
that money was not to be made unless we 
had a complete (Continued on page 154) 


Scattergood sat on the edge of his bed eying Pliny Pickett reflectively. ‘‘Clum a ladder,” said 

: Pliny proudly. ‘‘Jerked a big bag over the dum thing, and then cut it off. Was sort of uneasy all 

the way over for fear they might bust loose. They sounded kind of aggravated inside that bag” 
QE T No eese 


 Scattergood 
- Moves to Adjourn 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


THE yard at the rear of Scatter- 
good Baines's hardware store were 
three huge trees, in whose shade 
Scattergood was sometimes to be 
found of hot summer days. It was 

his custom to sit there, his shoes and 
socks removed, refreshing his toes in the 
long, cool grass. 

Many alieenonts he spent flat on his 
back, gazing upward into the green 
depths of the trees, seeming to drowse. 
But at such times Scattergood was not 
drowsing. . . . It was in those moments, 
when he appeared to be the laziest of mor- 
tals, when he appeared merely to bask in 
his exuberant health, that he worked 
hardest. And it was invariably after a 
day so spent that some event occurred 
which increased his holdings of timber 
lands, or his balance at the bank, or his 
political prestige in the state. 
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Hanging from one of the lower branches 
of the tree under which Scattergood lay 
was a strange fruit for a maple to bear. 


It was gray in color, shaped very much. 


like the ace of spades, and in size ap- 

roaching a bushel basket. It was a 
oeei nest, and Scattergood took 
enormous pride in it. He had watched it 
since it was little larger than his fist; and 
he had seen it grow ‘and grow until tll 
Coldriver could not produce another that 
was its equal. 

Scattergood boasted of it as he boasted 
of none of his other possessions. It had 
more than a merely local fame. It was a 
distinct asset to Coldnver, as the Wool- 
worth Building is to Manhattan, or 
Niagara Falls to Buffalo. i 

Scattergood was expecting a visitor, 
and before that visitor arrived Scatter- 
good was determining what reception to 


give him. For years now he had been 
expanding his influence in the politics of 
the state, until there was but one voice 
more commanding than his in party 
councils. That was the voice of La 
Siggins, who, from a time so distant that 
the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary, had been political dictator of 
the commonwealth. Siggins was th 
expected visitor, and the matter Scatter- 
good must determine was if the time were 
ripe to break with Siggins, challenge his 
power, and occupy his throne. 
Scattergood was no second man. For 
a time he might appear willing to occupy 
a secondary place, but that was only 
waiting and of preparation. 
e was never premature; never chal- 
lenged any man’s primacy until he felt 
himself in a position to accomplish th 
overthrow. 
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It was a year in which Scattergood must 
act, or postpone his action for years; for 
a new power had reared its head, a power 
with wealth and intricate ramifications, 
and it had purchased Lafe Siggins “body 
and britches," as the saying went. 

This new force was none other than the 
Granite Hills Power Company, which 
was wishful of harnessing the mountain 
streams of the state and its neighbors, so 
that it might wrest privileges and -fran- 
chises and consequent wealth from a re- 
source which, tn Sea kter odi mind, had 
been placed there for the benefit of the 
people—and Scatter regarded him- 
self as one of the people who should 
principally benefit. 

Thi rins Hills Power Company 
might even wrest from Scatter, is 
control of Coldriver Valley, a section 
which he had discovered, into which he 
had trudged penniless, and which he, and 
he alone, had developed. It had given 
Scattergood wealth, but it had also 
brought the inhabitants such oppor- 
tunities and prosperity as they had never 
` dreamed of. , . 

The power rights along Coldriver had 
been acquired by Scattergood at an early 
day. But let such an entity as the Granite 
Hills control the state and its legislation, 
and it could set its own price upon 
Scattergood’s holdings. Without the 
word and the nod of the Granite Hills, 
Scattergood would be helpless to material- 
ize his vision. 

Scattergood, therefore, reviewed the 
statc by counties and by towns. In his 
mental ledger he set this district down 
as a credit and that as a debit and, so to 
speak, charged this other off to profit and 
loss as being doubtful. The thing was 
close, too close for comfort, but Scatter- 

ood did not fail to credit his side with 

Pimek no small asset. He wriggled his 
bare toes and closed his eyes. When he 
opened them again, his resolution was 
taken. He would challenge Lafe Siggins 
in the town meetings and in the state 
convention. Let that man who could 
nominate the governor rule the state. 


"THE incoming train had whistled. 
Siggins Soult be there presently, but 
he would have to come with extraor- 
dinary rapidity to arrive before Pliny 
Pickett, ex-stage driver and now con- 
ductor on Scattergood’s railroad. Pliny 
would speed across lots to bring to 
Seattergood word of Siggins's arval and 
to try to glean some hint of the meani 
of the meeting. After which, he woul 
swagger among his fellow townsmen, 
dropping hints and giving off an air of 
political. wisdom. 

Piny arrived breathless. ; 

“Lafe Siggins come in on the train. 
Calc'late he's come to see you." 

“Calc’late he has,” said Scattergood 
imperturbably. 

"Regan politics?" said Pliny with 
a waggle of his head. 

“Lafe deals in 'em some,” said Scatter- 


“Come to tell you who's goin’ to be 
governor, most likely," hazarded Pliny. 

Scattergood regarded Pliny ‘for a 
moment, as one might regard a hazard- 
ous leap across a stream, then he said: 
“He thinks he is, but he hain’t, Pliny. I 
kind of Lafe’s goin’ to be s’prised 
about it, but him and me hain’t goin’ to 


agree on the choice of a governor this 


ear. 

Pliny’s mouth opened. He stared. He 
smote his thighs. “By gum!” he said. 
“Be you rully a-goin’ to do it, Scatter- 


good 

“I be.” 
“Goin’ to grab the state away from 
him?” 


*Calclate I kin. Wouldn't try if 1 
didn't." 

Pliny was spellbound at the revelation; 
he was rejoiced at the importance which 
this foreknowledge of it would bestow 
upon him He shuffled excitedly. 'Gosh- 
alichemlocks!” he said with bated breath, 


. “but this here’ll be a fight!” 


“Pass the word, Pliny. Pass the word. 
And, Pliny, if you ha pen by the station, 
ou might send off this telegram to the 
lise of names in this here book. You kin 
read it if you feel an ache that way.” 
Pliny did ache that way. The tele- 
gram was brief: 
Set tight till you hear from me. 
SCATTERGOOD BAINES. 


JAFE SIGGINS, tall, angular, lantern- 
jawed—typical of his country and 
his mountain people—appeared almost 
on Pliny’s'heels. Lafe was well along in 
the sixties; but his leathery cheeks and 
twinkling gray eyes gave him an appear- 
ance of durability that his known age 


could not modify. Lafe had a look of Lafi 


permanence. . . . He chewed. 

“Howdy, Scattergood,” he said. 

“Howdy, Lafe. Set, and rest your 
hands and feet." : 

“Light frost last night.” 

*' Calc'late the boys'll be hick’ry nuttin’ 
to-day.” 

“ Business good?” 

“ Nothin’ to complain out loud of.” 

“Hope you lugged home a punkin to 
Mandy. Them pies of hern is lingerin' 
in my mem’ry.” 

“Lafe,” said Scattergood earnestly, 
“d’you calc'late a punkin’s a fruit or a 
vegetable?” 

‘Nuther one, Scattergood, nuther one 
—it's pie in the shell. . . . Want to talk 
now or later?" 

“Always ready to talk, Lafe.” 

'"**Election's comin’ on.” 

“Heard talk of it.” : 

“The boys is thinkin’ of runnin’ Myron 
Stringer f'r governor." 

"Myron, eh? Myron's been kind of 
wallopin’ the governorship under his 
tongue these ten year." 

“Been aoma caniae; Scatter- 
good,” sai e dryly. "Sich persistence 
ought to bear fruit." 

Lafe,” Scattergood said slov'v, “I 
done figger this ıs a bearin’ year for 

n. 
Eh?” Lafe was actually surprised, 
not at Scatte 's announcement but 
at the manner of it. Scattergood was not 
iven to direct and positive statement, 
feast of all in matters political. 

* Myron's run into a drought," Scat- 
tergood said. 

here was a minute’s silence, then 
Lafe said unemotionally, “‘Figger you're 
strong enough, eh?” 

“Calc’late to be.” 

"Knowed you'd it sooner or 
later.. Hoped it ’ud later. I hain't 


Be you goin’ to bust with Lafe?” 
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hungerin' for no fight with you, Scatter- 
2004, but I hain't ready to give up— 
yet. ... Mind made up?’ : 
“Harder’n. granite.” 
e fevered. ou'd take my place— 
when I quit.” It was tentative, suggest- 
ing a promise. i 
“I hain't impatient," said Scatter- 
good, equally tentatively. 
“Tm listenin'." 
“Power company," 
succinctly. 
“U-m.” * i 
“When I come to run the politics o 
this state I don't calc'late to be no errand 
boy for the Power Company. Likewise, 
I figger the water-power of these here 
mountains belongs to the folks. Folks 
don't appreciate it—hain't got vision, 
ill 


said Scattergood 


Lafe. Folks hereabouts can't see m 
and factories two hundred; mile away 
bein' run electricity got out of our 
rivers and falls. Best thing our people 
own is their water-power, S afe, and,I 
don't calc’late to set by and see 'em 
robbed out of it." 

"Own some power sites yourself, 
Scattergood?” 

“Some.” 

“U-m ... If they was took care of—”’ 

Scattergood shook his head. ‘‘Can’t 
be done, Lafe. I hain't figgerin’ my sites 
in this—especial. I’m a-thinkin’ of the 
state. I'm a-thinkin’ of what the people 
kin git out of their water-power if they 
hang onto it. . . . It’s wuth money, 

afe. 
“Wuth a deal of money,” Lafe said, 
unrufled. “The company has took 
notice of what you control in this valley. 
It hain't to be beat. . . . Somewheres I 
heard talk of offerin’ you half a million 
for Coldriver Valley—and a promise to 
develop. Put a big dam up the East 
Branch. . . . Uh-huh. Cost a couple of 
millions. Storage f'r the dry months. 
Great thing f’r the valley, Scattergood. " 

“Hear any talk about what would hap- 
pen if I didn't hanker to sell?” 

“Seems like there was talk of kind of 
shuttin’ you in, Scattergood. . . . Sort of 
fixin’ things so's you wouldn't have no 
outlet,” 

“U-m. .. . Half a million, eh? Sight of 
money, Lafe. I'm'most as fond of punkin 
pie as you be, Lafe, buc I don't calc'late 

andy'd bake me any more if I was to 
sell the folks out, so to speak. Guess we 
can’t deal, Lafe, on sich a basis.” 

“Told 'em so,” said Lafe calmly. “Got 
any suggestions?” 


CATTERGOOD considered. “Tied 
to the Power Company, Lafe?” 
“ pà t. » 


* Hain't got no suggestions, then." 

“They e spend a sight of money 
electioneerin’, Scatter; Pas 

“They'll have to," Scattergood said 
grimly. "Lafe, I hain't hankerin' for 

our place—yet. I’m willin’ you should 
len on. If you see things my way I’m 
ready to hold off five year—or till you 
want to turn things over.” 

“‘Wisht I could see my way clear—but 
I'm bound." 

*' Calc'late dinner's about ready, Lafe.” 

“Tm fixed to eat.” 

Both men realized that the conference 
was ended and that bitter war had 
declared. Each admitted that he faced 
the fight of his life. Each respected the 
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Delegates, chairman, gallery stared upward in astounded silence. There was no sound 


other's. ability; and Lafe knew that 
Scattergood was not ready, that his hand 
had been forced. ‘The matter was not 
alluded to again, save oncc. 

“Who you calc'late on runnin’, Scat- 
tergood, if it’s a fair question?” 

Scattergood’s eyes twinkled. “Lemuel 
P. Standish,” he said, naming a citizen 
who could, at any election for a dozen 
years, have chosen any office he desired, 
but who had persistently refused to enter 
politics. There was.no better-loved man 
in the state. 

“You can’t git him,” said Lafe, off 
his guard for an instant. 

“T got him,” said Scattergood, and 
Lafe’s appetite for pumpkin pie was 
spoiled for that day. S 

That was a Monday. On Thursday 
fifty local newspapers throughout the 
state printed articles upon the water- 
power of the state, explaining what 
water-power was, pointing out its value to 
the community and to the state at large, 
going exhaustively into the subject of de- 
velopment and of the folly of allowing con- 
trol of its rivers to pass from the people. 


Politics were not due to commence for 
two weeks yet, but Scattergood had 
struck the first blow, For weeks, Johnny 
Bones, Scattergood’s lawyer and right- 
hand man, had been preparing these 
articles with the aid of a hydraulic en- 
gineer. Johnny in person had visited the 
newspapers, and, without mention of 
purposes or politics, had arranged for 
publication. Your country weekly is 
always glad of easy copy. 


THE next week not so many papers 
printed the second article, but a great 
majority did so—and the state began to 
think in terms of water-power. 

The word propaganda Was not one that 
fell easily from the tongue in those days, 
nor did the ordinary citizen speak glibly of 
a campaign of education, but Scattergood 
was one of the earliest of our bosses to 
realize their value. Where other bosses 
depended for their power upon wire 
pulling and swapping, Scattergood went 
directly to the dope ... It was a new 
thing ın politics, and the hostile forces 
were at a loss how to meet it. 


But the Power Company was not lack- 
ing in intelligence. It replied —threc 
weeks late. Ht. pointed out. the cost of 
power development. It showed what an 
assct to the state would be the develop- 
ment of its power by an upright, honor- 
able, paternal company which would 
conserve the interests of the people before 
it considered its own pocketbook. 

By that time the state began to realize 
that something was happening. Gradu- 
ally it was noised about that Scattergood 
Baines and Lafe Siggins were engaged in a 
fight for extermination. Then Lemuel P. 
Standish, in a speech at his own county 
fair, announced his candidacy for gover- 
norship, and uttered what was in his 
mind concerning the rushing waters of 
the commonwealth. The campaign was 
on. 

Money had been spent in the state 
before at election time, but never with 
such lavishness. The Power Company 
apparently had given the keys to its 
treasury into Lafe Siggins’s hands. No 
hamlet was neglected. Taking their cuc 
from Scattergood’s campaign of educa- 


in the room save a keen, vibrating tone like a saw passing through splintered wood 


tion, the enemy bought pee ink in a 


deluge. They erected bill boards, and 
that barn which did not display the slogan 
of the Power Company was so rare.as to 
deserve preservation in a museum. The 
barns worried Scattergood very little. He 
knew men did not vote at the bidding of 
their barns, though they might buy patent 
medicines as they adjured. Custom had 
associated patent medicine with barns, 
but not politics. ... The county and town 
fairs became advertising media for the 
Power Company. The opposition of 
Scattergood seemed eliminated. 

But it was not eliminated. Scattergood 
was an adept at buckboard politics. He 
believed in printer's type, but his de- 
pendance was on the spoken word, and 
from one end of the state to the other his 
lieutenants drove, stopping beside field or 
orchard to inquire after family crops... 
and to discuss water-power and Lemuel 
P. Standish. 

Scattergood knew that every farmer in 
the state would be visited by his men, and 
he knew that every county Lir, no matter 
how lavishly posted by the Power Com- 


any, would listen eágerly to whatever 

muel P. Standish had to say. Lemuel 
spoke daily. As for Scatter he re- 
mained on the piazza of his hardware 
store, or lay on his back admiring his 
hornet's nest. ... 


"THE date of the convention was set for 
October 14th. For a week before it ar- 
rived rain had fallen, steadily, drench- 
ingly. Streams -were swollen, meadows 
covered. . Roads were hub deep with mud, 
which, to a state depending largely upon 
horseflesh for its locomotion, was no mean 
hardship. Yet on the eve of the conven- 
tion roads leading to Hemmeter, the con- 
vention city, were being rutted deep by 
the wheels of laboring buckboatds and 
buggies, as delegates struggled through 
the unseasonable weather to perform their 
high duty as selected citizens. 

Scatter; packed his telescope bag 
and, abandoning hardwate store and 
hornets, was driven by Pliny Pickett 
to Hemmeter. A lesser mar occupied 
Pliny’s conductor's cap during his ab- 
sence. They took a room in common at 
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the hotel—a hotel with iron hitching rail 
and wooden veranda, without elevators or 
steam heat, but with a dining-room in 
which was served real food three times a 
day. There Scatter, preémpted a 
chair in the lobby and awaited events. 
the morning of the 14th the rival 
camps checked off their lists of delegates. 
Of one hundred and sixty-three elected, 
one hundred and thirty-six were present. 
Twenty-seven were road-bound, and of 
the twenty-seven it was whispered that 
seven would be twenty-four hours late. 
Hat Rock Creek bridge had been carried 
away, and the seven delegates from 
Rockham way would be compelled to 
make a detour that would consume the 
regtér part of another day. ... And the 
ockham delegates were Scattergood's, 
bound hard and fast! 
Pliny Pickett lost hope. “They know 
it as well’s we do,” he said lugubriously. 
“Watch ’em hustle business so’s to git to 
a vote before Rockham kin git here. It’s 
dummed clost, Scattergood, and them 
seven votes'll ditch us.” 
“Calc’late,” (Continued on page 127) 


Be Careful About Your ` 
Handwriting 


Especially when you sign checks, 


wills, or other important documents 


^ 


An interview with David N. Carvalho, famous handwriting expert 


O YOU purposely scrawl a well- 
nigh illegible signature on 
checks, thinking you are mak- 
ing forgery more difficult? If 
so, you are making a mistake 

which may prove costly, as the forger finds 
it much easier to “get away with” a sig- 
nature of that sort than with one which is 
devoid of eccentricitiés. 

Does your signature indicate your men- 
tal or physical condition? 
Better examine it closely, 
to see whether you are really 
physically fit. It may save 
a too-late hurry call for the 
doctor. 

How much does your or- 
dinary signature, at the bot- 
tom of a communication of 
no material consequence, 
differ from your signature 
as affixed to an important 
document? Is the differ- 
ence great enough to lead to 
any doubt in a will contest? 

ave you inherited any 
traits in handwriting? 
peculiar twist to some letter 
may have been passed on to 
you by some immediate an- 
cestor. 

How many documents 
have you, as a business man 
or woman, signed recently 
without thought to the last- 
ing quality of ink, or to the 
amount of ink you blotted 
off the paper? One of those 
documents may figure in a 
dispute in court in future 
years, and some handwriting 
expert may have little but 
inkless pen scratches to go 
on in giving an opinion 
which may determine the 
fate of your estate. 

How much does your 
handwriting resemble that 
of someone else, especially 
some member of your fam- 
ily, or some intimate friend 
with whom you may have gone to schapl? 
Is it near enough to bring you to the 
shadow of the gallows—which has hap- 
pened in real life—in case vital testimony 
hinges on a few words written on a scrap 


of paper? . 

Do you write another hand beside your 
own, apparently beyond your own con- 
trol? Some individuals, éspecially wom- 
en, can do so, and their strange gift is a 


can handwriting experts. 
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Mr. Carvalho is a famous handwriting expert. 
44 years_he has testified in over 1,700 cases which hinged on hand- 
writing. One man was on the scaffold, about to be hung, when 
Carvalho's testimony saved his life. -To prove that handwriting 
does not necessarily indicate character, Mr. Carvalho says that 
he sent a specimen of his penmanship to a man who claimed to 
read character from handwriting. 
that the sample submitted showed that the writer was 
“a schoolgirl of sixteen, with a peculiarly lovable disposition!” 


psychic phenomenon which handwriting 
experts have not been able to explain. 

`- The preceding queries are a few out of 
the many that have arisen from the fifty 
years' experience of David N. Carvalho 


of New York, recognized dean of Ameri- 
Mr. Carvalho 


has been called in consultation in thou- 
sands of handwriting cases, both in and 
out of court. He has learned many pecu- 


liar and interesting things about the hand- 
writing of men, women and children. 
Also he has learned much about the falli- 
bility of ordinary ink and paper, and the 
little things which will trip up the anony- 
mous letter writer who uses a typewriting 
machine. 

He has figured in cases where millions 
of dollars have depended on his opinion 
as to the genuineness or falsity of a few 


ro 


During the past 


In reply, he was informed 
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pen strokes, and in other cases where hu- 
man life has been at stake. Naturally, he 
has a lot of vital things to say with regard 
to handwriting and its relation to the 
great human family. 

“Don’t sign an important document, 
such as a will, without making sure you 
are using ink and paper that will defy 
time," is Mr. Carvalho’s warning. *'Also, 
if possible, sign when you are feeling well. 

Many persons who sign 

wills do so when they arc 

ill, and because of this fact 

their signatures are not 

normal. This may result in 

a charge that the signature 

is not genuine. 

-“All signatures vary. No 
individual can write two 
signatures that are exacily 
alike. Itis for that very reason 
that forgeries which are trac- 
ings of signatures are easiest 
to detect. Their very ex- 
actness proves that they are 
not genuine. If you sit 
down and write your name 
ten times in rapid succes- 
sion, those ten signatures 
will be more nearly alike 
than are ten others written 
at different times under dif- 

- fering circumstances. But 
no two of them will be ex- 
actly the same. 

"Forgers prefer a signa- 
ture that is full of curves 
and extravagances in gen- 
eral, which are much easier 
to imitate than a plainly 
written name. Banks are 
beginning to recognize that 
fact now. In certifying a 
check, it used to be the cus- 
tom of paying tellers to 
scrawl ‘hieeely a few zigzag 
marks. But now a teller 
signs his name in as plain 
and straightforward a man- 
ner as possible. Just as an 

i individual whose face has 
prominent characteristics, such as a big 
nose or pronounced chin, is easy to car- 
toon, so an odd signature lends itself more 
readily to forgery. By its little peculiari- 
ties the genuine signature is recognized 
at the bank. The forger emphasizes those 
peculiarities a trifle, just as the cartoonist 
emphasizes facial peculiarities, and there- 
by gets the spurious signature accepted 
without too close a scrutiny. 


Be Careful About Your Handwriting, by 


“When a man is signing an important 
document—such as a will, for example— 
his signature is very likely not to be quite 
normal. He has settled himself for a vital 
task, and the importance of it makes him 
self-conscious. ` Because it is a special oc- 
casion, he involuntarily writes a special 
signature which differs. from the one he 
dashes off casually every day. Possibly 
exception is to be made in the case of the 
farmer. Because his work is hard and 
rough, his hands are likely to be stiff, and 
he always writes more formally than the 
office man who is accustomed to writing. 
The farmer writes more with his fingers, 
while the trained writer approximates the 
Spencerian movement, using the ball of 
the forearm as a fulcrum. 

“Handwriting is now at its lowest. It 
began to ebb with the advent of the type- 
writer. The business man not so many 
years ago required an applicant to submit 
a specimen of his handwriting. Now he 
rarely thinks of such a thing. Less atten- 
tion is paid to teaching handwriting in the 
public schools. And as a result we are 
getting to be.a nation of poor writers. 
Some years ago vertical handwriting was 


Shut your eyes and guess the above 
name. You can do it just as well 
that way. Even with your eyes 
open you wouldn't think it was 
‘*‘Wentworth’’—but it is. Lots of 
people cultivate these undecipher- 
able signatures because they believe 
an eccentric signature is difficult 
to forge. That is a mistake 


introduced in the schools, which made a 
great difference in favor of legibility, but 
it has been more or less discarded because 
it is slower than the Spencerian methods. 
Americans seem to write with more haste 
than any other nationality, just as they 
go in for greater hurry in everything. 

“In my opinion, it is not possible to de- 
termine character from handwriting, al- 
though many books and articles have been 
written in support of such a i 
theory. 1 am more impressed 
every day, however, with an 
analogy between handwriting 
and physiognomy, which is not 
always a mere matter of facial 
character. A man carries his 

ersonal'trademark' not only in 
fis face but also in his nervous 
organization and muscles, giv- 
ing rise to chafacteristic move- 
ments and gait; in his larynx, 
producing an individual voice; 
and even in his mouth, as 
shown by individual peculiari- 
ties of speech and accent. The 
individual nervous system, by 
means of these characteristic 
movements, transfers its pe- 
culiarities to inanimate objects that are 
the products of such movements, as we 
see in pictures, in carving, in musical exe- 
cution, and, most important of all, in 
handwriting. And so with handwriting; 
its expression in a particular specimen is 
the product of a set of motor centers in an 


when 


* 
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The upper two signatures are forged trac- 
ings which figured in the case against 
Albert T. Patrick for the murder of Wil- 
liam M. Rice, a Texas multi-millionaire 
who was found dead in his apartments in 
New York, September 23d, 1900. They ap- 
peared on two checks which were pre- 
sented for payment the day after Rice 
was murdered. Both were made out to 
the order of Albert T. Patrick, who 
claimed to be Rice’s attorney. The checks 
were questioned, and this led to the dis- 
covery that Rice was dead. Later a will 
turned up, leaving the Texan’s $8,000,000 
estate to Patrick himself. He was arrested, 
charged with having induced Rice’s valet, 
Charles F. Jones, to administer chloro- 
form to the aged man, convicted, and sent 
to prison, after one of the longest and 
most sensational trials in our court his- 
tory. He was afterward pardoned. Mr. 
Carvalho, as a hdndwriting expert in the 
case, testified that the signatures to these 
checks and to thé Rice will were forgeries. 
Their exactness as tracings is apparent to 
any observer. ʻA traced forgery can be 
absolutely established, because, as Mr. 
Carvalho points out in this article, no per- 
son can sign his name twice exactly álike. 
The signature below was Rice'sown writing 


individual brain, differentiating it always 
from that of every other human being. 
- But it does not show his fundamental 
character. 


*Y TOW would character be determined, 

say, from the handwriting of two fa- 
mous men like Grover Cleveland and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt? Each became President of 
the United States, yet there isnosimilarity 


ty 
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Lord Shaftesbury did not need to explain that his health 
wasinfirm. His trembling writing shows it. 
ture, when you are sick, is different from what it is 
If you have an important docu- 
ment to sign, therefore, do it when you are feeling fit 


you are well. 


in the handwriting of these two men. Mr. 
Cleveland was a large man, with broad, 
heavy hands, yet his writing was fine and 
almost feminine in appearance. Mr. 
Roosevelt's handwriting was very bad— 
a fact which I told him at one time and 
which he admitted but said he was too 
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busy to correct. If one were to attempt 
to determine character in handwriting, 
which of these signatures might be taken 
as a starting point? It is impossible tc 
set up a common standard or premise for 
guidance. Men who scrawl atrociousl 
with the pen may be upright, useful citi- 
zens, while every penitentiary contains 
forgers who write beautifully. Most so- 
called handwriting ‘analysis’ is done back- 
ward, the analyst perhaps haying some 
previous knowledge of the person who has 
done the writing. I have sent a sample of 
my own handwriting to one of these ‘ex- 
perts,’ with a dollar enclosed, and have 
received an answer to the effect that m 
penmanship showed me to be a trd 
girl of sixteen, of peculiarly lovable dis- 
position! 

“A person’s writing does not differ ma- 
terially throughout his lifetime, unless it 
be by its failure in precision and boldness, 
as his physical powers decay. As to its 
showing our individual characteristics, 
the nearer our handwriting keeps to an 
ideal model, the less it betrays ‘ieee per- 
sonal characteristics of ours. And the 
further our handwriting is removed from 
the ideal or ‘model’ hand, the more it 
shows our personal characteristics. Ac- 


Chole O Ica. 


This is the autograph of the Attor- 
ney ,General of New York State. 
Mr. Carvalho picked it out as an 
example of a signature that is not 
easy to forge. You don't have to 
be an interpreter to read it, yet 
it has a distinct style of its own. 
Artificial flourishes are easily imi- 
tated. But the little personal 
and natural tricks in writing are 
the ones that are hard to copy 


quired handwriting is, after all, more or 
less mechanical. If you wish an example 
of this, write your name as usual with 
your eyes open. Then close your eyes and 
write your signature again, and note the 
identifying marks appear in both signa- 
tures. 

“A man’s handwriting is best when he 
has reached about the age of twenty- 
eight, and a woman’s at twenty-four. 
The difference is simply due 
to the fact that a woman 
develops faster than a man 
mentally. A smart school- 
girl at sixteen is smarter than 
a smart schoolboy of the same 
age. Her handwriting will be 
more mature than his. There 
is no such thing as over-in- 
struction in handwriting. A 
person simply cannot write bet- 
ter than himself. No matter 
how closely he follows a copy- 
book model, something of his 
own individuality will creep 
into his writing and make it 
distinctive from any other 
writing. 

“This individuality, or per- 
sonality, is not affected as much as one 
might suppose by mental, physical, and 
other forces, as it travels with the years 
through a sort of curious evolution. Our 
mental perceptions, as to types and 
forms, remain substantially the same 
until the very end of life. So, notwith- 
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standing possible and probable , 


variations in one's handwriting, 
under them can always be traced 
a sort of indescribable quality 
which is observable by the 
trained eye. 

“That there is such a quality 
which remains when the coarser 
characteristics materially vary, 
I know to be absolutely true. 
Just as a man may grow old, or 
fat, or bald, or may even take to 
drink and become quite changed 
in physical appearance, yet 
ER d it all he preserves a 
certain something which makes 
him recognizable if you study 
him closely. 

“Still, it is a curious fact that 
it is possible for two persons 
who are much together—who 
may perhaps have attended the 
same school—to develop very 
similar handwriting." 

As an illustration, showing 
how similarity in handwriting 
may lead to dramatic conse- 
quences, Mr. Carvalho brought 
up the case of the State of South 
Carolina vs. Hoyt Hayes. Mrs. 
Hayes was found dead, with a 
gun by her side. From the ap- 
pearance of tlie body it looked 
as if she might have lain down 
and, putting the shotgun muzzle 
under her jaw, used her foot to 
discharge the weapon. But in 
searching the house, a note was 
found which directed suspicion 
toward her husband, a rather 
irresponsible sort of chap, who 
put in a good deal of his time 
hunting rabbits and other game. 


The American Magazine 


The first three signatures above, are genuine. The 
lowest, which is a forged one, has a curious history. 
After Mr. Cleveland's death, an article, purporting 
to be by him and bearing his alleged signature, was 
sold to a New York newspaper. Investigation 
showed that the signature, the last of those shown 
here, was not genuine. When the case was tried 
in the courts, Mrs. Cleveland submitted the first 
three signatures shown above. Mr. Carvalho de- 
clared that they were genuine and the other, which 
had been signed to the article, was a forgery. The 
defendant's lawyers finally admitted that the signa- 
ture, which had been detached from the article 
when it was shown in court, was not genuine. They 
claimed it was not the one originally signed to the 
manuscript, but had been substituted for the real 
one by someone connected with the newspaper. 
The three genuine signatures above show the 
slight variations in the way a man signs his 
name. He never does it twice exactly alike. 


received a message in reply, say- 
ing that the governor was away, 
but that every means would be 
taken to communicate with him. 
Meantime Mr. Carvalho rushed 
the documents off by express, 
fearing a possible delay in mail 
delivery. 

Governor Heywood, on being 
found, stated that he could not 
accept the telegram as official, 
and everything depended on the 
arrival of the documents, which 
were delivered at Columbia, the 
capital of the state, on schedule 
time. But a storm had inter- 
rupted communication with the 
town where the hanging was to 
take place. It was only a few 
hours before the execution when 
the secretary started out on a 
wild ride to cheat the hangman. 
When he arrived at the jail, 
where a great crowd had as- 
sembled to watch the hanging, 
Hoyt Hayes was on the scaffold. 

few minutes later and he 
would have died for a crime 
which he did not commit. 
There was a great outcry when 
it was learned on what evidence 
the governor had stopped the 


_ hanging; but subsequently the 


handwriting was submitted to 
another national expert, who 
backed Mr. Carvalho in his 
opinion that Mrs. Hayes had 
written the note. 


THE governor had commuted 

Hayes’ sentence to life impris- 
onment. Mr. Carvalho wrote, 
demanding that Hayes be freed, 


The note purported to be from Mrs. her husband was innocent. There were but received a reply to the effect that 
Hayes, and read as follows: “I am treated only four days to get the documents back public sentiment was so bitter against 
well by Hoyt, but I had rather die than to to South Carolina. Mr. Carvalho tele- man that serious consequences probably 
have the pain and sickness of motherhood, graphed his findings to the governor. He would follow if he were released: 


therefore I write to let 
you know that I did 
it. Lula;" 


HIS note. was sub- 
mitted to local hand- 
writing experts, who 
ronounced , it to, be 
loyt Hayes’ writing. 
Hayes was charged with 
murder, tried twice and 
condemned. Shortly be- 
fore Hayes was to be 
hanged, Governor D. 
C. Heywood wrote to 
Mr. Carvalho saying he 
was not altogether sat- 
ished of the man’s guilt, 
and asking what would 
be the charge for re- 
examining the hand- 
writing in the case. Mr. 
Carvalho replied that, 
inasmuch as a man's 
life was at stake, there 
would be no charge. 
Later he examined 
the writing, comparing 


Still heard in California. 


The Fair will case was decided twenty years ago, but its echoes are 


It concerned the estate of James G. Fair, 
pioneer mining king. Fair's will, distributing his $17,000,000 estate, 
contained a trust clause to the effect that the property should be 
held intact until a young grandson should reach the age of 21. Suit] 
was begun by some of the heirs-at-law to break the trust clause and 
secure immediate distribution of the property. Meantime another 
will was brought in by a woman who claimed Fair wrote it in lead 
pencil on the backs of sheets of music in her home. The reproduc- 
tion printed herewith is from the last page of that so-called will, 
which Mr. Carvalho testified was a forgery, and in which he was sus- 


overnor promised, 
ki, es ardon 
ayes ore leaving 
office, and his final act a 
short time later was to 
make good that pledge. 
The mistake of the ] 
experts lay in not 
distinguishing the nice 
pied ineng hand- 
writ a and 
Mp Their w itir 
was very similar, ow- 
ing to the fact that 
they had attended the 
same small school, and 
had learned the same 
tricks of penmanship. 
. Also, one perhaps had 
unconsciously imitated 
the other in their years 
of life together. ' But 
the differences were dis- 
tinguishable to experts 
of wider. experienee, 
and were sufficient to 
save an innocent man 
from the gallows. 


it with samples of the tained by the court's decision. In this forged will Mr. Carvalho Important cases in 
P pointed out that there were many tracings of words, evi2c-:ilv taken e . tel 
handwritia of Hayes f dot Mr. Fels 1 is Words that ted. which handwriting 


rs. Hayes. 
This examination con- 
vinced him that the 
note was written by 
Mrs. Hayes and that 


frequently, such as ‘‘child’’ and “children,” ‘‘Fair,”’ “share,” etc., 
were shown by Mr. Carvalho to be tracings from such words 
written by Mr. Fair in letters. The signature to this will was also 
pronounced to be a forgery. Meantime, the California Supreme 
Court finally knocked out the trust clause in the original Fair will 


plays a part are some- 
times decided on the 
most trivial points. 

"A dot over an “P? 
(Continued on page 1 35) 


'The Joys of Single 


Blessedness 


` 


They don’t look as good to me as they did years ago 
By a Middle-Aged Man Who Never Married 


WENTY-FOUR years ago, when 
I had been five years out of col- 
lege I spent a week-end with m 
college room-mate and his wife 
in their little house outside of 
Pittsburgh. A small, and unimportant 
incident in the career of a man, one might 
say; and so in one respect it was. J arrived 
late Friday afternoon, and I left on the 


single ambition that conflicts. I’m the 
manager of the football team, and you're 
the star player. Your'whole interest is in 
winning games, and my chief delight is in 
the gate receipts. We are so busy, each 
with his own life, that we have no time to 

t on each other's nerves. If we were 

ere in front of the fireplace every eve- 
ning, with nothing to do but to sit and look 


led me to conclude that they were en- 
gaged, and planning to be married im- 
mediately after his graduation; but | paid 
litele attention. 
Most of the fellows who came to college 
with their lives definitely mapped out in 
advance found a number of reasons for 
altering the outlines of the map before 


earliest possible train Monday morning. 


Yet that period, brief as it 
was, exercised a very con- 
siderable influence on my 
life. 

I doubt if any two men 
were ever closer chums 
than “Big Joe" Haskins and 
I.* Our friendship began in 
preparatory school, where 
we formed a sort of offen- 
sive and defensive alliance, 
he fighting the boys who 
were too big for me to tackle, 
and I helping him through 
mathematics and Latin, 
which always gave him 
trouble. Joe's head work 
was never quite as rapid as 
his foot work. His mind 
worked slowly but inexor- 
ably; if he ever set out to 
accomplish a given task 
nothing could divert him 
from the goal, even though 
he did not arrive until ev- 
eryone else had finished and 
gone home. It was easy to 
predict, even in those early 
days, that he would score a 
substantial success, as he 
has done; but it was per- 
fectly evident, also, that 
success would come slowly, 
as a result of boring in 
rather than by any spet- 
tacular achievement. 

Through the four years 
of college we roomed to- 
gether, two years in the 
dormitory and two years in 
the fraternity house; and 
in all that time I can re- 


member scarcely a moment of misunder- 


at each other, the “God Bless Our Home’ 


The Bachelor's Eternal 
Problem 


FTER Joe had gone home, Tom (the author 
of.this article) started back through the 


town to face again the bachelor's eternal problem. 


Tom goes on to say: 

“What shal] I do until bed time? I thought of 
dropping in at the vaudeville show; but I am sick 
of shows. 

“I wandered into the club library, where the 
books looked even mare stale and uninteresting 
than usual. 
it onto the table again. Finally I put on my hat, 
and until long after midnight I walked alone. 
And it came over me again with fresh force—as 
it has been coming over me so often in these later 
days—that what I had thought was wisdom and 
shrewdness a quarter of a century ago was only a 
species of cowardice, after all. Life is a gamble, 
in which only the coyrageous win; At any point 
in the game a man may withdraw if he chooses; 
the decision rests entirely in his hands. But for 
every hesitation, for every sacrifice to security, 
the price is fixed. The biggest prizes go to those 
who play the cards straight through, who throw 
themselves whole-heartedly into every fresh 
phase of the game, having faith at every peint to 
accept the common lot.” 


sign would be tilted at an angle of forty- 


I picked up a newspaper and tossed 


they were through. Joe’s engagement I 
supposed, would go the way o 


the average 
love affair of high-schóol 


But I ought to have 
known Joe better. The 
process of arriving at a de- 
cision was, with him, too 
painful to be unnecessarily 
repeated. Having decided 
at eighteen that he would 
marry at twenty-two, he 
counted the matter deh- 
nitely settled, and just be- 
fore our Commencement, 
he announced to me the 
fime and place at which I 
was to appear and perform 
the functions of best man. 
It was a simple, attrac- 
tive small-town wedding. 
I kissed the bride, and 
wished Joe all the happiness 
to which he was so richly 
entitled; and that was the 
last glimpse I had of them 
until my visit in their home, 
to which I have already rc- 
ferred. ` 
Joe met me at the city 
depot and took me out by 
trolley into the crude little 
subdivision where he was 
aying for a home. His 
house was one of forty 
others on the street, all just 
alike, each with its tiny 
porch and prim little lawn in 
front; and tts doll-like flower 
arden behind. I felt dirty 
rom the trip on the train, 
and a little tired by the lon 
trolley ride; and I coul 
not help contrasting the 


convenience of my bachelor apartment 
with the isolation which a wife and babies 


standing. 

"By George!" he exclaimed one day, 
apropos of nothing, "you've sold me on 
the 1dea of marriage more than all the 
books I everread. If two fellows as differ- 
ent as you and I are can live together four 
years without scrapping, it ought to be a 
cinch to live a lifetime with a pretty 
woman. 

I laughed. 

- “It’s just because we are different that 
we get on so well,” I answered. “We 
haven't a single interest in common, not a 


five degrees at the end of the first week." 

“ Besides,” I added, “we have no 
children." . 

He threw a sofa pillow at my head, 
which was his method of concluding an 
argument; and that, so far as-I can re- 
member, was the only discussion on 
marriage that we ever had. Of course I 
knew that he had a girl back in the little 
town where his parents lived; he had 
showed me her picture early in our first 

éar, and once he. brought her up to 
unior Prom. Some chance remark of his 


had imposed on Joe. 

The babies came tumbling out of the 
front door to meet us—two husky boys 
and a girl, as good-looking youngsters as 
I have ever seen, and Mrs. Haskins ap- 
peared a minute later, having stopped to 
discard her apron, and to shut the kitchen 
door so that the smell of the soaking 


- might not get out into the little parlor. 


noticed that she seemed a good bit older, 
and rather tired; but it was evident 
enough that her (Continued on page 84) 


“Aint "This the Damedest 


World!" 


| Soon there sat beside him a little 
man in a faded green overcoat, who 
! eyed the young man keenly through 
a pair of gold-rimmed) spectacles 


^29» pd 
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T reusemenatw FORE 


The strange adventure of Mark Patten and Alexander Hicks 


By L. H. Robbins 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


ESTER LARRABEE is a lawyers 
lawyer, a specialist renowne 
within his profession, though 
his name never appears in the 
newspaper accounts of court 

proceedings. 

He has a few ordinary clients, white- 
haired old gentlemen and trembly old 
ladies, whose affairs he looks after for 
friendship’s sake. But most of the week 
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he reads in his dusty library, attended by 
one Brutus, a dignified negro servant, 
whose skill in finding and cooking choice 
food is exceeded only by his master's skill 
in seeking out and preparing tidbits of 
jurisprudence for celebrated firms of 
younger lawyers to use in their cases. 
Mr. Larrabee's working existence is dry 
and dull. But at noon on Saturday he 
calls for his faded green overcoat and his 


gold-headed cane, warns Brutus that men- 
servants who put their masters’ desks to 
rights in their masters’ absence are liable 
to severe penalties, and sets forth for a 
walk. f 

You may have seen him in the populous 
avenues and squares, a stout little figure, 
always to be recognized by that peculiar 
topcoat of his, and by the gold-rimmed 
spectacles and the look of benign inquiry 


* Ain't This the Darnedest World!” by L. H. ROBBINS 


on his face. What is quite as important, 
you may have been seen by him. 

His hobby is the study of character. 
He likes to pick out some one person of 
the hundreds whom he meets in his 
rambles, and follows that person quietl 
and patiently until he has learned enoug 
of his subject's history to satisfy him. 

His motive is not curiosity, either idle 
or scientific. Rather it is interest—the 
natural interest a lonely old man takes in 
his fellow creatures, particularly those 
creatures who are still in the bloom and 
the hopefulness of youth. 

The game is, moreover, a substitute 
with him for story reading, a recreation of 
which he was fond before his work began 
to exhaust his eyesight. No eye strain is 
involved in scraping an acquaintance 
with an interesting stranger and listening 
to a living story from the d aed lips; 
and many such stories he hears, for people 
like to talk with him, especially people in 
trouble. 

There are days when his fancy is so 
sensitized by the magic of the spring sun- 
shine or the Christmas spirit as to 
detect stories everywhere, a bewildering 
host of them. In any direction he beholds 
mystery and heart interest enough to fill 
all the fiction magazines in the world. On 
such days he resorts to the plan of closing 
his eyes, counting twenty, opening his 
eyes again, letting twelve persons pass 
him, and tagging the thirteenth. A pur- 
suit of a few minutes tells him whether the 
thirteenth person is a story or a mere 
sketch. 

At other times he may go out to hunt 
some definite quarry—a sportive tenor 
of whom he has read, an actress widely 
pictured in the press, a rabbi who has 
championed a worthy cause, or a financier 
fresh from a killing in the stock market. 
Again, he may have reason to seek a 
special subject who is not listed among 
the famous and the well-to-do. 


A YOUNG man hurrying along in a 
street west of Columbus Circle halted 
at the door of a Chinese restaurant and 
took from his pocket a folded newspaper. 
Gloomily he read the news article that 
appeared uppermost, then stuffed the 
paper into his pocket and walked rapidly 
away. : 

But after a few paces he stopped again, 
this.time in front of a French bakery, and 
read the article once more, with as melan- 
choly a face as before. Hastening on, and 
reaching Broadway, he stood in his tracks, 
and read for the third time, heedless of 
the tide of pedestrians flowing around him. 

Then he crossed the Circle and sat 
down on a stone bench near the Maine 
Monument, where he pushed back his hat 
and rested his head in his hands. 

Soon there sat down beside him a little 
man in a faded green overcoat, who eyed 
the young man keenly through a pair of 
gold-rimmed spectacles. If the young 
man had known, Mr. Larrabee had ob- 
served him for some time. He had wit- 
nessed the young man's conduct in front 
of the Chinese restaurant, and before 
that he had seen him behave in a like 
fashion four times in a walk of as many 
blocks. Seven times in all he had beheld 
the young man halt, read, and hurry on. 

Presently the young man turned to him 
and, perceiving the good will in his face, 
remarked abruptly: 


* Ain't this the darnedest world!" 

* At least, it is the darnedest one we 
know anything about," Mr. Larrabee re- 

lied. “May ask why a young man who 
looks healthy and hard-working and well- 
conducted should bear a grudge against 
Mother Earth on a pleasant day like 
this?” , 

The young man handed the newspaper 
to his chance-found companion. “Read 
that,” he said, pointing to the article of 
his seven perusals. “Read that. Then 
I'll tell you why I'm sore.” 

Aajuscne his spectacles, Mr. Larrabee 
read: 


HASLAND LAUDED AS 
KINDLIEST OF CITIES 


“Only Place That Ever Treated Me White,” 
Says Mark Patten, Millionaire 
Tramp . 


Leaves $100,000 to Town in Will 


HASLAND, N. J., May 20 (AP)—"I have 
ranged America from coast to coast in search 
of a community that lives by the Golden Rule. 
Hasland, N. J., is the only place where I ever 
found disinterested kindness." ` 

So declared the late Mark Patten, the 
millionaire tramp, in his will filed for probate 
in New York City last week, news of which has 
just reached Mayor Pinney of this city. 

Under the terms of the will the municipality 
of Hasland will receive the sum of $100,000 
from the Patten estate as a token of the 
eccentric millionaire's gratitude for an un- 
named favor done him while here. $ 

The will stipulates that the money shall be 
spent for a public park to be known as the 
Mark Patten Memorial Park, where tramps 
and other unemployed persons may occupy 
the benches at any time of day or night un- 
molested by the police. 

Throughont the city the news ef the bequest 
has aroused keen interest. So far as can be 
learned, no one in Hasland was acquainted 
with Mark Patten, nor has anyone arisen to 
claim the credit for the charitable action that 
has redounded so substantially to the glory of. 
the town. ` 


“Well, young man," said Mr. Larra- 
bee, returning the newspaper, “why does 
this piece of news discourage you? It only 
increases my faith in humanity. It proves 
to me that kindness pays, that virtue is 
rewarded, that bread cast upon the waters 
returns again, as the Scriptures tell us." 

“While you are quoting Bible verses,” 
the young man replied, “there is one that 
tells a guy not to rub it in on a stranger, 
because a guy was once a stranger in a 
strange land, himself. They don't have 
that verse in the Bibles they use in Has- 
land. They censored it out. Let me put 
you wise about that kind-hearted town 
that this millionaire has left his money 
to. 
Dejectedly he began the following tale: 


MX NAME [said the young man] is 
Alexander Hamilton Hicks. I be- 
longed in Kansas till a stronger draft 
than any of our tornadoes lifted me into 
the army. The first I see of that benevo- 
lent town of Hasland was when I was 
there on a day's leave. 

I had an uncle in the town by the name 
of Darius Hicks, and a bunch of girl 
cousins, that I wanted to call on. They 
were the kind that keep the blinds nailed 
down and never open the door without the 
chain on. I told 'em I was their cousin 


Aleck from Salina. They denied they had 
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any such cousin, but I proved it on ’em 
at last, and they took me in for lunch. 

It was one hilarious meal—not! You'd 
have thought we were a meeting of silent 
pardners in a deaf-and-dumb institute for 
mutes. When the girls had anything to 
communicate, like asking for the butter, 
they did it by wigwagging. As for the old 
man, he never opened his head except for 
his fork, and you didn't know the old lady 
was among those present only when she 
inhaled her tea. 

After the festivities, I asked my uncle 
if I could have a word with him in private. 
When I said that, the old lady went 
screeching up-stairs like a hen that her 
nest has been stepped on, and the girls 
flew out after her. I could hear their 
hullabaloo going on overhead. Also I see 
that my uncle had turned five shades paler 
than the tablecloth. 

I says to him, “Was ist los, Uncle?” 
using the dead language, like everybody 
did before the war. At that, he had a 
collapse in his chair and shot a scared look 
at the dining-room mantel, and there I 


.see a full-length photo of Kaiser Will-hell 


in his tin soldier clothes. Then I remem- 
bered hearing my Aunt Jane in Wichita 
tell that my "Unde Darius in New Jersey 
was married to a lady from one of the 


-oldest families in Munich, and I began to 


compronny why they were afraid of me. 
ure as you live, they had taken me in 
my khaki for a Secret Service operator. 
uncle told me afterward how they'd 
shivered and shook ever since the day the 
lady from Munich had hung a red, white 
and black flag out the window to celebrate 
the "Lusitania." But I soon had Uncle 
Darius breathing again, for I says to him, 
“To prove my innocent intentions, so far 
as your particular Bavarian is concerned, 
I’m going.to leave you my property to 
administer while I am gunning for her 
relations in the Fatherland." : 

I had a gold watch that I won in a 
raffle in Topeka, and a hundred-dollar 
Liberty bond, which I didn't like to lug 
over to France and Berlin, so I says to 
him if he would take care of them while I 
was gone I would give him a scrap of 
paper saying he could have them in case 
the Boches got me. He agreed to that 
quick enough, and I gave him the watch 
and the pretty paper with the eagle on it, 
and said Scd by to him and beat it. 


N THE main street of their town I see 

a lady leaning up against the front of a 
flivver and holding her hand to her side. 
I says to her, “Let me help you, lady,” 
and I took and span the crank for her, and 
the Henry backfired and got me three 
inches above the wrist joint. “That’s 
too bad,” says the lady, “ perhaps I had 
the spark advanced too Eo and she 
buzzed away in her tin boat while I sat 
down by a red fireplug and was seasick. 

A cop told me to move on. But when 
I showed him my wrist, swelled tight in 
my sleeve, he called the ambulance. The 
doctor said I had broken all the bones in 
my forearm. Next week my buddy and 
the rest of the division sailed for France 
to fight the Y. M. C. A., and left me be- 
hind in Colonia fighting the nurses. 

By and by, one day, I got leave and 
drifted up to that Hasland town again 
with my arm in a sling. The passengers on 
the train forced $18.35 on me, and four 
magazines and a knife. I still have the 


ah he 
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knife. I didn't understand their gener- 
ousness until I got to Hasland. Then, as 
I walked past the red fireplug where I got 
my bump, a pretty girl danced up to me 
and says, "Oh, are you a wounded soldier? 
You are the first one I've seen. Were you 
at San Meel?” 

She was too nice a girl to disappoint, 
so I hedged. I told her I never quite 
reached France, on account of meeting 
a boat on the way. She says, “Oh! You 
poor boy, then you were torpedoed. How 
thrilling! And she tipped me a quarter 
out of her mesh bag. I kept that quarter 
a long while. I used to take it out and 
look at it, and think of the girl it belonged 
to, and wish I belonged to the same little 
owner. 5 

That was all the money I collected in 
Hasland, except a stout man ran out of 
his bank and called me a-hero and gave 
me a twenty-dollar bill. But there were 
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“Mr. Tinsley, go call Papa. I'm going to have 


more free-will offerings on the train going 
back to camp. So I got to the hospital 
with enough pin-money to run a da 

nursery. I was so flush that I still had the 
Hasland banker's twenty-dollar bill when 
the Armistice and my arm were patched up. 


HEY tested me for measles and 
paralysis, and let me go with an order 
on somebody in Kansas for two months" 
ay. But I had lost interest in Kansas. 
made a bee-line for Hasland, where that 
nice girl lived, for I'd decided to get a job 
and become a millionaire and marry her. 
I tried every store in the main street. 
They said there was a law against men 
in uniforms working. I called on my 
Uncle Darius—in his office, so as not to 
give the lady from Munich heart failure 
again. I told him I had come for my gold 
watch and my Liberty bond so I could go 
into business in his city. 


The sight of me annoyed him, as I could 
see. By and by he confessed the truth. 
His frau had said there never would be an 
American come back alive from fighting 
the Pe perious German army, and what 
was the use waiting to inherit 
erty? So he had sold my Watch sed my 
bond, and spent the money to paint his 
house. 

I told him he was no uncle of mine, and 
I went and blew the twenty-dollar bill 
that I have mentioned for a suit of clothes. 
and became a citizen again. Three block: 
away from the clothing store the detec 
tives collared me. 

They said that bank bill was counter 
feit. They took away my new duds and 
gave me back my khaki, and the police 
judge let me choose between the rock pile 
and a job from the municipal employment 
bureau. I voted for the job, but when | 
went to get it they told me they wer 
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this dead-beat arrested” 


saving up their jobs for when their own 
fellow townsmen come home from putting 
Washington time in the Watch on the 
Rhine. 

By then it was ’way past noon, and my 
stomach was yelling Kamerad; but all the 
money I had was the silver quarter the 
nice girl had decorated me with, and a 
man will go hollow a long time before he 
will disconnect with a trophy like that. 

I looked for a saloon, having delusions 
about free lunch, until a cop told me the 
saloons were closed on account of so many 
soldiers loafing around town. So I asked 
him where the Red Cross was; and he said 
the Hasland chapter had gone eut of 
business, having broke up in a row over a 
sweater the mayor's wife knit that the 
executive committee threw out for having 
a dropped stitch in it. 

I met a one-eyed man who looked like 
he had a heart under his ribs, but before 


I could tell him what was on my mind re- 
garding reinfreshments, he gave me a card 
and told me to call at his house at eight 
that night. So I loafed around their 
town park till dark, and thought of chicken 
pot-pie and apple dumplings and corn on 
the cob. I never see so many restaurants 
in any town I was ever in. Í could count 
twelve from the bench where I was 
starving, and seven soda fountains. 


ROUND eight o'clock I called at the 
one-eyed man's house, which was 
three miles south of a given point. He 
said his men's club was meeting in the 
church, and would I go round with him 
and give 'em a talk on the horrors of war. 
I was already going round like a gyro- 
scope, being so full of emptiness, but I 
said I would, and we went. 
A Chinaman was billed ahead of me to 


speak on the wickedness of Japan, and 
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there was so much for him to say, 
and he had to stop so often to pick 
words suitable to use in a church, 
that it was eleven o'clock before 
he ran down. Then the audience 
went into executive session to 
discuss what to have to eat at a 
welcome-home banquet they were 
getting up for a lad that had been 
drafted from their neighborhood, 
and I passed out into the night and 
walked till I found a soldiers’ club. 

It was a colored soldiers’ club, 
which was all the same in Dutch 
to me if the coffee and sandwiches 
were white. But when I pushed 
in, the canteen staff were using 
the legs of the dinner tables on a 
mulatto lieutenant and heaving 
the pies and other cutlery at the 
provost guard. So I faded out 
and dropped around the corner 
and went into a place where there 
was band music. 

Inside the door a mob of fairies 
in pink dresses grabbed me and 
‘asked if I was for suffrage. I said 
l was for anything that sounded 
so near like supper. 

""Then make us a speech," they 
said, and led me to a stage. 

A thousand people on the floor 
of the hall stopped dancing and 
clapped their hands, and I lost the 
last thing I had left in me, which 
was my nerve. But I couldn't 
have made a better hit. They 
called it shell-shock and rushed 
me to the supper-room. 


JUST as I laid my hands on a 
bunch of chocolate cake, along 
sails the nice girl that I had come 
to their town to marry. She was 
dressed like a French peasantess 
in the comic operas. I was awful 
glad to see her; it was like getting 
home. 

Everybody had crowded around 
to see my Melia back: but when 
she came up she gave me a look 
and says: 

“Shell-shock nothing! This 
man is a fraud. The last time I 
saw him he had his arm in a sling 
and told me he was a U-boat vic- 
tim.” She turned to a Willie that 
was there. “Mr. Tinsley,” she 
says, “I mean to set an example 
in public spirit. Go call Papa. 
I'm going to have this dead-beat ar- 
rested X 

I says to the Willie, *If you go for 
Papa, I'll split that swallow-tail of yours 
clear to your neck. As for the rest of you," 
I says, “I never cared a lot for suffrage, 
anyhow. Votes for we men," I says. 

"Then I went away from there and found 
a pile of gunnysacks behind the local 
market, and lay down among 'em and 
dreamt of roast turkey and corn fritters 
and squash pie. 

In the morning, when I came to, I 
swore a vow that I would not let that 
town of Hasland beat me. I would stay 
and go into politics and become the mayor 
and show them. I thought I'd begin by 
blowing that nice girl's quarter for sausage 
and wheat cakes, but on the way I came 
to a car barn where a sign said, “Soldiers 
Wanted." I went in and looked the super- 
intendent over. (Continued on page 117) 


Queer Things People Get 


Insured For 


One man even took out a policy that insured him against 
laying violent hands on his mother-in-law. He 
had a good reason, too, as you will see 


URWELL M. CROSTHWAITE, 


interview the human-interest side of dozens of 
strange insurance policies, is head of a big and busy 
New York agency. Through his corporation Cros- 


thwaite handles a larger number of 


risks"—those wagers with the vagaries of fate that lie 
outside the usual field of insurance—than any other 
man in America. Most of these contracts he places 
with Lloyd's, the famous London institution that orig- 
inated the insurance business more than two centuries 


ago in a dock-district coffee house. 


Lloyd's is not an insurance company, as so many 


OU want to know what's the 

queerest insurance policy have 

ever come up against? Why 

don't you ask me somethin 

easy?" laughed Burwell M. 
Crosthwaite, crossing his legs and leaning 
far back in his office chair. 

“Well, I suppose that the answer to 
your question all depends on the point of 
view. Would you consider it stranger for 
a New Orleans banker to insure himself 
against being blown up by a Black Hand 
bomb or for a New York financier to in- 
sure his Fifth Avenue mansion against 
wreckage by earthquake—when we've 
never had enough of a shock here to shake 
the skeletons in the Museum of Natural 
History? These happen to be two pol- 
icies I've been called on to handle. 

“The operations of Lloyd’s take in 
almost every conceivable risk. Here we 
find a man paying insurance premiums 
against the prospect of his wife presenting 
him with twins; and then along comes 
another man who takes out a $25,000 
policy on the life of a trick baboon. 

“Perhaps the funniest policy I know 
of—at least, it tickled my own sense of 
humor as much as any—was one I didn't 
write myself. I picked up the details of 
the story on a trip to the office of our 
London representatives. This particular 
policy was taken out by an Englishman 
to insure himself against laying violent 
hands on his mother-in-law. . . . Yes, I 
laughed, too, when I heard about it. 

“Tt seems that the man in question had 
been named in his mother-in-law's will to 
receive a legacy of £25,000. But there 
was a ‘nigger in the woodpile. The be- 
quest was contingent on the lady's im- 
munity from physical injury at the hands 
of said son-in-law, who was somewhat 
subject to fits of anger. 

“The Britisher was anxious to ‘cash in’ 
on the bequest ahead of time, but he had 
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By Merle Crowell 


who tells in this people suppose. 


so-called “fancy 
America. 


It is made up of groups of under- 


writers—each group independent of the others—who 
gather under the roof of the Royal Exchange, London. 
In principle, Lloyd’s is more closely comparable to the 
New York Stock Exchange than to anything else in 


One should remember that the great volume of 
Lloyd’s transactions is made up of the insurance of 
ships and cargoes, a field in which it does the lion's 
share of the world’s business. 


Public attention, how- 


ever, has always been directed to the "fancy risks,” 


hard work finding a money lender who 
would take a chance that the bequest 
would not be vacated for cause. Finally 
one of them agreed to lend £20,000 of 
the amount if the son-in-law would fur- 
nish some suitable guarantee that he 
would retain his self-control. 

“So he came to Lloyd’s. A group of 
underwriters, who specialized on insur- 
ance against domestic calamity, agreed to 
take a chance on him. They figured there 
was enough extra reward in the will’s 
provision to enable the man to hold him- 
self in check. Just what premium was 
charged I have never heard, but I under- 
aan that the gamble proved a good one." 


st ASN'T that a rather hazardous 
risk?" I asked. 

“I don't think so. Yow see, it's the 
business of the underwriters to figure out 
what the hazard really is, and fix the 
premium accordingly, They'll take a 
chance on anything, from the outcome of 
a murder trial to the ending of a world 
war;butthey carefully investigate the facts 
of every case that seems to demand it. 

“Insurance against twins or triplets, 
for example, may mean an examination of 
both the family physician and the family 
tree. If records show several plural births 
in the geneological line of either prospec- 
tive parent, the size of the premiums will 
be increased.” 

“How do such policies read?” 

* Here's one. Look at it. You see it's 
just a paragraph stating that if the 
woman has more than one child who lives 
twenty-four hours a total loss will be 
paid. The premium is usually three or 
four per cent." 

“ Does three per cent mean they're bet- 
ting 3314 to one against twins and four 
per cent represent a bet of 25 to one?” I 
asked. 

"Not exactly," replied Crosthwaite. 


on which a few groups of underwriters specialize. 


“You see, in an ordinary wager you get 
back your own stake, while the premium 
on a Lloyd policy is not returned to you. 
That makes a little variation in the cases 
you referred to." 

* Before you can write a policy do you 
have to submit every case to Lloyd's and 
find out what premium the underwriters 
quote?" 

“Not every policy. Naturally, there 
are certain more or less routine risks where 
a definite rate is fixed. But in all other 
business there are three steps: To find 
out if some of the underwriters at Lloyd's 
will handle it, to get their quotation on 
the premium, and then to find out if the 
prospective customer is willing to pay that 
rate. 

* During the height of the German sub- 
marine campaigns I wrote a good many 
policies covering the death or dismember. 
ment of men who were forced by urgent 
business to cross the Atlantic. Ever 
three days my London representatives 
used to cable me a premium quatotion. 
The rate might be three per cent one week 
and four, five or six per cent the next 
week, depending on the activities of the 
U-boats. You remember there used to 
be periods when they were particularly 
active, followed by a let-up when they re- 
turned to their bases for supplies. Insur- 
ance rates used to fluctuate accordingly. 
Of course rates were always higher to 
Mediterranean ports than to Liverpool, 
for example. i 

“ Many big firms, such as the American 
International Company, made it a prac- 
tice to protect their agents and employees 
by policies, usually running from $ro,oco 
to $15,000. Our only loss resulted from 
the sinking of the ‘Laconia.’ A thea- 
trical man, for whom we had written 2 
$12,500 policy, ond in the arms of the 
woman to whom he was en 
both had been transferred ae ais 
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boat. His death was apparently due to 
shock and exposure. 
“A lot of Lloyd's policies might really 
be called ‘life’? insurance, but they are 
likely to jump a long way from the beaten 
ath to which that term is usually applied. 
or instance, during the first trial of Harry 
Thaw for the murder of Stanford White, 
a certain individual in America took out 
a large policy, stipulating that a total loss 


dition and quality soever, Barratry of the Mas- 
ter and Mariners, and all other perils, losses 
and misfortunes that have or shall come to 
the hurt, detriment or damage of the said 
ship.... 


“Probably all that is verbose and ram- 
bling, but I like it. It seems to have a 
rounded, romantic swing." And for a 
minute Crosthwaite's alert blue eyes 
rested on the paper he held in his hand. 


tresses against possible injury by accident 
or disease. This wasn't as queer a case, 
though, as that of the fellow who had 
started to manufacture a new brand of 
face cream. He wanted to protect him- 
self against any possible damage done to 
the faces of ladies who bought it. That 
man, it struck me, didn't have faith 
enough in his own preparation to deserve 
to succeed. 


would be paid if Thaw were ever executed. 
The premium was thirty per cent. The surance that Lloyd's refuses to handle?" was that of a 


identity of the person who 
applied for the policy, and 
his reason for taking it out, 
have never been publicl 
revealed. It is unders ; 
however, that it was to 
cover d wager. 

“I don’t like to handle 
contractsofthis sort. 
There’s no real, legitimate 
loss involved. It strikes me 
is a pure gamble rather 
than a business proposition. 

“In the last Presidential 
»lection campaign the odds 
Juctuated continually. We 
received Lloyd's quotations 
ən the chances of Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Hughes every 
:hree or four days. 


"BUT coming back to 
‘life’ policies, here’s one 
that may mterest you: ‘It 
was taken out by E. R. 
Thomas on his race horse 
dermis for a term of six 
nonths. The sum, as you 
see, is $10,500 and the pre- 
nium three per cent. s, 
“I claim that’s one of the: 
ihortest ‘life insurance’ ' 
contracts on record — at... 
east, it's the shortest I ever 
vrote. Practically thewhole 
hing is contained in one 
»aragraph, which reads: 


* We hereby agree to indem- 
üfy the said E R. Thomas in 
he above sums against the 
leath of the said horse from 
nortality by natural causes, 
ire, accidents and the act of 
3od or man, as well as from 
he necessity of his destruction 
rising from any accident 
vhich may occur to him during 
hat time." 


“It’s short,” I admitted; 
' but Ill bet a editor- 
al pencil could strike out 

ozen words without 
hanging its meaning or 
veakening it." 

The insurance man 
miled. “I wonder what 
‘our editorial pencil would 
lo," he asked, “with the 
«hraseolo 


of Lloyd's standard shipping 


“Do you have many requests for in- 


Insuring Against Presidential 
Elections 


ENCE this is Presidential year, we asked Mr. 

Crosthwaite about .remarkable insurance 
policies that have grown out of election possibil- 
ities. Here is his reply« 


Back in the Roosevelt-Parker campaign, a certain 
ardent supporter of the Republican candidate bet 
eight thousand dollars that he would be elected. Fig- 
uring that there was not the slightest chance of losin 
the wager unless Roosevelt dropped dead, he insured 
himself against this possible calamity by a Lloyd's 
policy, in which he was charged only a nominal premium 
rate. : 

All sorts of Renee election contingencies have been 
covered in England for generations by Lloyd's policies. 
It's only within the last twenty years that anything of 
the sort has been attempted in America. 

A certain type of policy, amounting practically to 
election betting, had its origin in an Eastern manufac- 
turer's desire to protect his business from possible 
reverses. In the early stages of the Taft-Bryan cam- 

aign of 1908, this manufacturer became convinced that 

usiness would take a sharp spurt upward if Taft were 
elected. He was anxious to run his plant at full ca- 
pacity during the summer and early autumn preceding 
the election—but he lacked complete confidence that 
Mr. Taft would win. 

Caught on the horns of his dilemma, he sought a 
Lloyd’s policy to protect his business against the possi- 
bility of Mr. Bryan’s election. Lloyd's was asked by 
cable to quote a rate. Their offhand reply named 20 
per cent—which amounted to odds of between 4 and 

to 1 on Taft. The manufacturer contended that 

r. Taft’s election was much closer to a “cinch” 
than the odds indicated. Finally, the London brokers 
agreed to write the policy at ioe percent. The manu- 
facturer entered into a $100,000 contract on ‘these 
terms. i 

As soon as this deal became noised around Wall 
Street, a great many brokers and stock market opera- 
tors applied for policies. Some of them wanted to 
hedge on purchases of stocks—fearing that there would 
be a big break in the market if Mr. Bryan won. Others 
considered the odds so inviting that they took out 
policies purely as a speculation. It was estimated 
that half a million dollars were so placed. 


-loss. Lillia 


“ Another agplicarion that fell through 


ewish cantor who wanted 
to insure himself against 
the loss of his voice. Poli- 
cies of this sort, however, 
have been written by Lloyd’s 
very frequently—particu- 
larly in the case of grand 
opera singers. 
“Mme. Patti carried for 
a long time a $40,000 policy 
against the total loss of her 
voice, and $5,000 against 
her inability to sing at any 
one performance. This was 
a profitable investment for 
the Lloyd’s underwriters. 
Only twice in the singer’s 
whole career were they 
forced to pay the $5,000 
n Nordica, also, 
had her voice covered by a 
$50,000 policy. 


*«"T* HE largest policy I have 
T heard « of any of 
the stage folk carrying was 
one for $100,000 taken out 
by Anna Held. This was 
against permanent injury. 
I understand that Josef 
Hofmann had $50,000 in- 
surance against the loss of 
his right hand, . $10,000 
against the loss of his left 
hand and a substantial 
amount against injury to 
any finger. It is reported 
that Jan Kubelik has paid 
anannual premium of $1,500 
for insurance on his bow- 
hand alone, and that Pader- 
ewski's premiums to protect 
his hands from injury used 
to amount to $4,000 a year. 
Only this morning I was 
approached about a $25,000 
policy to cover the hands of 
an English magician who 
has just arrived here to go 
on the vaudeville stage. 
“Professionals often make 
it a point to carry insur- 
ance on precious musical in- 
struments. Many of them 
would not feel able to buy 
high-priced violins and vio- 
loncellos if it were not for 
this protection. I put 
through two $16,000 poli- 


“Frequently. I remember one case of cies covering a pair of Stradivari belong- 
q y E 


»olicies, which run along verbal lines in a young man who wanted to insure-him- ing to an American concert artist. 


rogue long before George III ever tacked 
iis tea tax on the American Colonies. Lis- 
en to this: 


“Touching on the adventures and perils 
rhich we, the said assurers, are contented to 
ear and take upon us, they are of the Seas, 
Aen-of-War, Fire, Enemies, Pirates, Rovers, 
“hieves, Jettisons, Surprisals, Takings at Sea, 
vrrests, Restraints and Detainments of all 
Lings, Princes and People, of what nation, con- 


self against getting married. He was heir 
to a $200,000 legacy, but there was some 
provision in the will—T've forgotten just 
what—that side-tracked the bequest if he 
were married within a certain time. We 
were never able to get this contract fixed 


P. 

“Not so very long ago a young woman 
who was a store-window demonstrator for 
a hair tonic wanted to insure her blond 


* Stage people are particularly frequent 
customers, since the hazards of their piles 
sion are so great. During Queen Victor- 
ia’s last illness a certain prima donna then 
appearing in London took out a policy 
covering the cost of her gowns—to be paid 
if the Queen died before the end of her con- 
certs. I have often insured all the scenery 
and costumes of productions for theat- 
rical managers. (Continued on page 150) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Wins Out in a New Line After 50 


Who gave up his work as a traveling salesman at the age of 50 and took up raising apples. 


FRANK PYLE 


He is now 62, 


and has made a “‘go”’ of his venture. He has one of the largest and most profitable apple farms in Kansas 


HEN Frank Pyle, travel- 

ing salesman, was fifty 

years old, he figured he 

was about ready to go into 

business for himself. He 
put by his sample case, borrowed five 
thousand dollars on his personal credit, 
added his slender savings to the sum, and 
bought a farm near Osawatomie, Kansas, 
furnished with considerable underbrush 
and a fine, large mortgage. 

Then Frank Pyle became an orchardist. 

He planted the entire farm to apple 
trees. This was more of an act of faith 
than may appear to the reader who 
doesn't happen to be informed about 
orcharding in general, and orcharding in 
Kansas twelve years ago in particular. 

It appeared that all the apple trees in 
Kansas were dying at that time. Thou- 
sands of small d large apple orchards 
were succumbing to strange diseases, and 
the average farmer was wont to cut his 
apple troubles off with an ax. If apples 
wouldn't grow, something else would. So 
the orchards were disappearing. 

Frank Pyle had taught school, edited a 
country weekly, and sold silks out of a 
sample case. And he had raised apples— 
on paper. He had been studying orchard- 
ing in books, farm papers, by observation, 
and in long conversations with the or- 


chardists at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. He had ideas, and never 
once a doubt of his ability to make or- 
charding go. 

Mr. ole is now sixty-two. He has one 
of the largest and most profitable apple 
farms in Kansas. He is the leading shipper 
of apple juice in the Southwest. He is 
looked upon as the apple authority of the 
state, and has been a leader in the re- 

eneration of apple orcharding in Kansas. 
He lectures on orcharding, and goes on 
long tours of inspection of apple orchards 
under the auspices of the agricultural 
college. 

The Kansas State Horticultural Society, 
in its annual report, pays official tribute to 
Mr. Pyle’s unselfish labors for the up- 
building of the apple industry in Kansas. 
For Mr. Pyle is not satisfied with mere 
possession of knowledge about apples, and 
the application of that knowledge for his 
own financial advancement. He always is 
trying to induce others to raise apples, 
and he makes many long trips at his own 
expense to give expert advice to someone 
who is having trouble with insects or 
diseases in his orchard. 

“I didn't take a sudden notion to raise 
apples twelve years ago, as those who 
made fun of me at that time thought I 
did,” says Mr. Pyle. ‘Thinking as they 


did, those folks were right in lau hing at 
me. I would laugh at any man of tity who 
would drop his business and go to fruit- 
growing upon a sudden impulse. 

“But I had always intended to raise 
apples, ever since I was a kid, walking 
seven miles to school and stopping to 
flatten my nose against the village store 
window and admire the apples. Apples 
were scarce in those days in Kansas, and 
I determined to make: them plentiful 
when I grew up. I never gave up the idea, 
and I always studied and planned for the 
day when I should be able to have a farm 
full of apple trees. I was quite grown up 
before I got it; but I was prepared to give 
it my very best. My time-had not been 
wasted. As a small-town editor, I learned 
the value of advertising, and I used that 
knowledge just as soon as I started or- 
charding. As a traveling man, I learned 
to know folks, and my long train rides 
gave me more time to study than the 
average college student can manage to 
cram in between dances. As a traveling 
man, too, I managed to build up a busi- 
ness acy uaintancestiip which I drew upon 
for funds when I started my venture 

“Orcharding is a highly specialized 
business, and I advise no man to try it 
without much theoretical knowledge and 
some funds" | CHARLES B. DRISCOLL 


A 


Read What Lincoln Said to This Man 


AJOR GEORGE W. EVANS 

was. appointed to a position 

in the Interior Department 

at Washington by Abraham 

Lincoln fifty-six years ago, 
and is still going strong. 

Major Evans is seventy, looks fifty, 
feels forty, and will “cuss” the man who 
mentions the word "retire" in his 
presence. In his opinion, a man who re- 
tires from active work while 
still strong, and healthy, no 
matter-what his age may be, 
is as low-down as a “‘con- 
temptible quitter." He is 
convinced that more un- 
happiness and deaths are 
caused through retirement 
than from disease. 

Dancing, chopping wood 
before breakfast, and much . 
walking, are given by this 
remarkable man as the chief 
reasons for keeping young, 
healthy, happy and useful. 

“Just because I’m seven- 
ty," says Mr. Evans, “is no 
reason why I should not con- 
tinue to enjoy the things I 
did when 1 was less than 
half that age. 1 make it a 
practice to learn all of the 
new dances, and I never miss 
an opportunity to dance, no 
matter whether it is a neigh- 
borhood affair or a swell 
society function. Dancin 
is good for both the body and 
mind. The reformers who 
preach to the contrary are 
whistling up the wrong tree. 
Those birds would have us 
do nothing but twiddle our 
thumbs, look solemn, grow 
moth-eaten and moldy, and 
eventually die of dry rot. 

“None of that in mine! 

“T want to get everything 
possible out of life every day 
oe am on earth 

“Dancing keeps my legs 
limbered and rig d going 
order, and my mind on the 
good and worth-while things 
of to-day, instead of yester- 
day. or to-morrow; wood 
chopping keeps my arms and 
body in fine fettle. I make 
it an invariable rule to cho 
up five or six sticks of cord- 
wood every morning before 
breakfast. And when I push 
my legs beneath the table those present 
receive ocular proof that I am not there 
to torment such things as country sausage 
and buckwheat cakes. I do the right thing 
by them. I treat them rough, and thor- 
oughly enjoy the procedure. 

“If the street-car company depended 
on a daily dime from me to pay dividends 
they would go broke. I hoof it to my 
work, and I hoof it home each night. As 
fine a pair of lungs as there are in Wash- 
ington is all the proof I need that walking 
is a gilt-edge investment. 

“T consider it the ud everybody to 
be happy and cheerful. This can easily be 
done by making it a practice always to 
look. on the bright side of everything and 


Who was appointed by Lincoln to a Federal job. 
employed in the Department of the Interior at Washing- 
ton. The story of his meeting with Lincoln is told here 


everybody. Of course, it is just as im- 
portant to speak cheerfully as it is to feel 
that way. 

“A chronic grouch should be treated 
with as little respect as a flu germ or a 
Bolshevik." 

This unusual man got busy at an early 
age, and has been mighty busy ever since. 

hen only nine years old he commenced 
selling papers on the streets of Washing- 
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ton. So optimistic and cheerful was his 
manner that it was no time at all before 
he was on pleasant speaking terms with 
most of the senators and congressmen, 
and public men generally. He covered 
famous Pennsylvania Avenue every day 
from the White House to the Capitol. 
Upon the breaking out of the war between 
the states, he decided that the army ought 
to have a newsboy, and attached himself 
to the Army of the Potomac, keeping in 
constant touch with the Excelsior Brigade 
of New York, commanded by Gen. 
Daniel E. Sickles. During the three years 
he sold papers and magazines to the soldiers 
this stripling of a boy would frequently lay 
his merchandise aside, and ing the 


He is still 


battles assist in caring for the wounded 
and carrying them from the battlefield to 
the hospitals back of the lines. 

When General Early made his raid on 
Washington in July, '64, young Evans 
thought it was time to become a full- 
fledged soldier, so that he might help pro- 
tect the National Capital and his mother's 
home. He donned a uniform, despite the. 
fact thathe was only in his fourteenth year, 
and participated in the en- 
gagement at Fort Stevens just 
outside of Washington. It 
was shortly after this incident 
that he entered the Interior 
Department as a messenger 
boy, upon the recommenda- 
tion of President Lincoln. 

In speaking of this phase 
of his life Major Evans says: 
*[ went to Mr. Lincoln, 
seeking employment of some 
kind to enable me to support 
my widowed mother and 
younger brothers, and to 
make it possible for me to 
obtain an education for my- 
self, my education at that 
time being limited to what a 
newsboy could pick up on 
the streets and in the army. 
I went to the White House, 
and was informed by the 
President's messenger that 
it was impossible to obtain 
an audience with Mr. Lin- 
coln because he was too 
deeply engrossed with affairs 
of national importance. I 
asked if I might remain until 
it was time to close the office 
for the day, and was told 
that I could do so. So I sat 
down and waited my chances. 

“Shortly thereafter the 
President crossed the hall to 
the room occupied by John 
Hay, afterward Secretary of 
State, who was then private 
secretary to Mr. Lincoln. 
Upon returning a few minutes 
later he observed me sitting 
in the anteroom in my sol- 
dier's uniform. He looked at 
me a few seconds, and said in 
kindly tones, *My lad, what 
is it you want?’ I replied, 
“Mr. Lincoln, I would like to 
see you for a moment.' He 
invited me into his private 
office and asked me to sit 
down, and then wanted to 
know what he could do for me. I told him 
about my mother and my little brothers, 
and of my anxiety to attend night school. 

* With a sad expression of countenance 
he said, ‘So many of you young American 
boys are serving your country in this 
terrible struggle. It is awful and distress- 
ing, and I hope for an early and honorable 
ending of this severe strife. I will get you 
employment in the government service, 
my boy, on condition that you will 
promise me to do all that you said you 
wanted to do, and that you will report to 
me monthly as to your progress at night 
school, aud how you are caring for your 
mother.' I promised him, and so reported 
every month until his untimely death. 
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“Mr. Lincoln gave me a small card for 
the Secretary of the Interior, on which 
he had written, ‘If possible, give this lad a 
job, A. Lincoun.’ I presented the card in 
person to the secretary, who immediately 
complied with the President's wish and 
made me a messenger. Thus began my 
career as a government official, and that 
very day I resolved to study and work 
with the idea in mind of some day be- 
coming the head of the Division. 

“With intense loyalty to President 
Lincoln, in its true sense, I always had a 
feeling of fear that something might hap- 
pen to him, consequently, and unknown 
to him, I followed him wherever he went. 
I was close behind him upon his entry into 
Richmond after its surrender. I was in 
Ford's Theatre the night of his assassina- 
tion, and witnessed that awful tragedy. 
I knew John Wilkes Booth very well, and 
I was among those who identified his re- 
mains when his body was brought back to 
Washington after his capture. I attended 
the trial of the conspirators and witnessed 
their execution. 

“Through constant study after working 
hours, and strict attention to business 
during working hours, I was able to pass 
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various examinations until I reached the 
top rung of the ladder of success in bein 

appointed in 1883 as Chief of the Financia 
and Disbursing Division, which position 
I still hold... i» 

"My night schooling enabled me to 
puse from Columbian College (now 

eorge Washington University) when 
twenty-four. That was the proudest day 
of my life." i 

During the tenure of his present office, 
the major has disbursed $500,000,000, 
two thirds of which was in cash. The 
auditing department claims his record is 
unique in that his accounts invariably 
balance. 

As Chief of the Financial Division, his 
services are confined to the supervision 
and adjustment of all financial affairs 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, including the annual appro- 
priations made by Congress; preparation 
of estimates for appropriations, and the 
settlement of financial matters of all kinds, 
amounting approximately to $200,000,000 
per annum, or a total of $7,000,000,000 
during the years of his service. 

_ So successfully has he handled these 
immense sums of money that every secre- 


tary of the interior has written him a letter 
of thanks and congratulation. Upon the 
completion of a half-century of service 
President Wilson sent him this letter: 


My Dear Mr. Evans: My attention has 
been called to the fact that you have just com- 
pleted fifty years of faithful and efficient 
service in the Department of the Interior. This 
is indeed a most admirable record, and I desire 
to join in congratulating you on this anniver- 
sary. I wish for you many happy returns of 
the day. Sincerely yours, 

Wooprow WILSON. 


Major Evans has met and shaken hands 
with every President since Buchanan. 
Among the many interesting people en- 
countered during his long public career, 
he refers most frequently to Walt Whit- 
man, America’s great poet. Whitman 
served for a time as clerk in the Indian 
Bureau, but, according to Evans, was fired 
by the then secretary of the interior, a 
rudish sort of a gentleman, who charged 
hitman with having written an immoral 
book—" Leaves of Grass." Evans chuck- 
lingly remarks that everybody has for- 
tten the name of that secretary of the 
interior, while Whitman has become 
world-famous, H. O. BISHOP 


The Story of a Novel Bakery Shop 


AS a faint whiff of an aroma 
of baking bread ever suddenly 
transported you from a busy 
city’s street back to the time 
i when you were a barefoot 
youngster peeking in at the kitchen door 
rto see if Mother had finished the Satur- 
day's baking? If you are ever in the 
vicinity of Monument Circle and East 
Washington Street, Indianapolis, it is a 
pretty safe bet that such an opportunity 
will be wafted your way. Then the only 
satisfactory thing to do is to follow your 
nose. 
A few steps down Washington Street, 
and you have tracked the suggestive 
aroma to its lair. There, above the large 
window in which three immaculate 
bakers are tossing and kneading dough, is 
the ventilator fan which carries the aroma 
of gloriously baked good things into the 
street. The proprietors of the Porterfield 
Baking Company, Homer Porterfield and 
his son David, have been termed “The 
folks who made Washington Street smell 
ood,” and it might be truthfully added 
‘look good, too." They have successfully 
dramatized the baking business by use of 
sight and scent. 
“We felt," said David Porterfield, “that 
to ‘dramatize’ a bakery would be 
advertising. We knew that novelty would 
wear off quickly—but felt that human in- 
terest would not wane, and that women 
would be pleased to see that the bakery 
preparing the food they were to eat was 
clean (and we proposed to keep it really 
clean). We were also counting pretty 
heavily upon the enticing aroma of baking 
bread to ‘make folk’s mouths water’.” 
i in sto of this Suecia display 

akery really began nearly forty years 
ago, "en Homer Porterfield, then a 
seventeen-year-old boy, left a hill farm in 
Preble County, Ohio, for Richmond, In- 
diana, and started to work as a baker’s 


apprentice at a “salary” of fifty cents a 
week—plus a loaf of bread a diy. 

Because he loved his work—made it an 
art—he succeeded to the extent that he 
and his brother soon became proprietors 
of a small bakery. For several years the 
business prospered, and it was only when 
an opportunity to enter the manufactur- 
ing field was offered shortly after his mar- 
riage that he reluctantly sold his interest 
in the bakery. 

From the time David Porterfield was a 
little chap his father told him that "some 
day" they would be partners in business. 
And during his entire youth the son 
planned with his father for the time when 
they would own a bakery—for the father's 
heart was ever with his first love. 

After the son finished his schooling, he 
entered a large canning company near 
Indianapolis, and for a time it seemed that 
father and son were getting further away 
from their original plan. "David Porter- 
field soon became purchasing agent for 
this company, and later was made secre- 
tary-manager of the Better Business 
Bureau, an organization formed by the 


- business men of Indianapolis to promote 


integrity and create confidence in ad- 
vertising and selling, 

It was not until four years ago that they 
struck upon the idea which brought 
about the realization of their dream. 

There was a little bakery, Joe's Place, 
for sale. It was in an outskirts location of 
Indianapolis that occupied two adjoinin; 
storerooms—one used for the store an 
the other for the shop or bakery. The 
shop window was painted black. David 
Porterfield accompanied his father when 
he went to inspect Joe's bakery—and re- 
marked, “If that were my bakery I'd do 
just two things to it the first day Td clean 
up the shop, and then I’d scrape the paint 

the window so people could see that the 
bakery was clean." 


Homer Porterfield replied, “Son, you're 
right about that. The only trouble would 
be that out here there aren't. enough 
people to see it." 

“Then why can’t we do it down-town 
where there are plenty of people to see it," 
said the son. 

And then and there it was decided to 
work toward that end. That was the in- 
spiration—the birth—of the Porterfield 
P an of baking “so people can see that the 

ahy is an tt 

t was more than a year later, however, 
before they, decided thak the uma Qul 
right to make the plunge into the baking 
business. So great was their confidence in 
their analysis of the business, that, after 
some consideration of available rooms in 
various locations, they decided on the 
best located—and incidentally, one of the 
highest-priced rooms in Indianapolis; And 
without knowing just what sort of com- 
pany they would organize, or where the 
money for equipping and stocking the 
plant was to come from, but with the sin- 
cere belief that the plan was right, they 
signed the due : mE 

en asked how the compan 

financed the younger member of the firm 
replied, “You know, cautious : business 
men, when undertaking to market a new 
product, or adopt new policies, put on 
try-out Sope in order that what 
others think about may be ascertained— 
a aa, " 

'So I installed Father at home i 
bread. He could make eight ate 
kitchen at a time. Each day, when his 
eight loaves were finished, he would bring 
them down-town to me, and I would take 
them to men or women of my acquaint- 
ance whom I felt would give me their 
honest opinion of this proposed product. 
I was convinced the product was superior 
—but I might be prejudiced. I wanted 
a disinterested and composite opinion. 
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HOMER PORTERFIELD 


Interesting People 
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DAVID PORTERFIELD 


A father and son who run an Indianapclis bakery along up-to-date lines. One feature is 
this—all the baking is done where customers can look through the window and see it 


It was not difficult to get a number of 
good people to do me the ‘favor’ of serving 
on the Porterfield diet squad." 

Out of more than forty reports, nearl 
all were so enthusiastically favorable, wit 
only a few minor suggestions arising out 
of personal preferences as to saltiness, 
sweetness, brownness, and hardness of 
crust, that the Porterfields felt the product 
was right in the opinion of the public. 

That was to be the foundation of the 
business—obvious excellence of product. 

The younger Porterfield had a double 
purpose in asking some of his friends to 
serve on the "diet squad." Some of them 
were business men of such high standin 
in the community, men in whom he had 
such great confidence, that he wanted to 
interest them in the stock company which 
had been incorporated. He felt that if 
these men of successful experiences in re- 
tailing saw that the plan was sound, and 
had faith in the Porterfields’ ability to 
administer that plan, that alone would 
commend it. The father and son did not 
have to “sell” stock. Those men who had 
eaten of the product bought stock in the 
company when the plan was explained. 

And so they put their bakery right up 
in the front of the store, and built a glass 
partition along one side to provide a sales- 
room. This glass partition enables anyone 
in the salesroom to see everything in the 
bakery; it keeps heat and flour dust away 
from the public; and it keeps possible 


crowd contamination and street dust 
away from the baking food—a sanitary 
precaution. 

This display bakery plan has a happy 
influence on the bakers. They see the 
public while doing their work, and find 
that interesting as contrasted to the dark 
alley or basement shop too common to 
the baking business. They are conscious 
they are being observed, and it has been 
noticed that they throw off old habits 
which were common to the unobserved 
shop. They keep clean; work clean; and 
they produce a clean, wholesome product. 

When David Porterfield was secretary 
of the Better Business Bureau he was 
brought into confidential relationship with 
the heads of hundreds of firms in many 
lines of business. It was a splendid busi- 
ness laboratory, for he found the behind- 
the-scenes reasons for merchandisin 
successes and failures, and he discovere 
at first-hand the public's attitude toward 
advertisers and advertising. He learned 
the value of candor in advertising, of 
naturalness, of persistence, of obvious 
truthfulness. 

This specialized knowledge applied in a 
practical way to their bakery has proved 
most Valuable in solving the merchandis- 
ing problems. 

Por example, take the old system of 
baking and distribution of bread, which 
involves the maintenance of two expen- 
sive delivery systems: that of the whole- 


sale baker and that of the retail grocer. 
The Census Bureau has recently published 
figures showing “that for bakery products 
the percentage of delivery costs to gross 
sales averaged 19.8 per cent” in the city 
of Washington. The Porterfelds esti- 
mated, and the estimates have proved 
conservative, that they could do a sufh- 
cient volume of business by being well 
located and by working efficiently and rap- 
idly, and that their rent for the combined 
purposes of manufacturing and retailing 
would be considerably less than delivery 
costs. In fact, after the first year of oper- 
ation their rent, advertising, salaries and 
sales-girls wages totaled only about 19 
per cent. ; 

These men have devoted their energies 
to cheapening their methods rather than 
their products. Speaking on this point 
David Porterfield said, “We have merely 
capitalized our knowledge of human 
beings in making our business a success. 
Every one of us wants better things and 
we will go to no little trouble to get them. 
The mistake most business failures make 
is that in trying to cut down the cost of 
production they take a whack at the 
quality of their product, instead of going 
to the root of the trouble—their methods," 

The Porterfields are forging ahead. 
Already plans have been made to open 
similar display bakeries in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York. 

TRELL W. YOCUM 


A Woman Coal Miner 


W far can a woman invade 

man's domain and still be 

feminine? Miss Ricka Ott, 

of St. Clair district, Pitts- 

burgh, answers the question. 
Probably one should apply the term 
mineress to her, inasmuch as she is the 
only woman coal miner in this country, 
so far as known. At the same time, she 
expresses the feminine in both manner 
and speech, being the direct antithesis of 
what one would expect a woman coal 
miner to be like. 

In her khaki overalls and coat, with a 
miner's lamp stuck in her hat, she has 
labored daily for two years, in the depths 
of a coal mine, only a few miles from 
Pittsburgh, happy and content in her 
work. To add that she owns the mine dis- 
pels any notion that she is seeking notori- 
ety. In fact, she dislikes all publicity 
that would tend to advertise her as un- 
usual, or different from other girls of 
twenty-one years old. 

Ricka, as she is known throughout St. 
Clair, Carrick, and Mount Oliver dis- 
tricts, is so very much like other girls, 
with all their feminine traits, that her 
chosen profession is the more Atene 
When asked to pose for her photograph, 
in her overalls at the mouth of the mine, 
she objected, insisting, at first, on running 
home and changing to her Sunday rai- 
ment. 

*People, no doubt, think me strange 
and foolish to do such hard work," she 
said; “but, do you know, I am happier in 
my work than J can describe? The active 
life, the independence, and the ability to 
conduct my own affairs, all are satisfac- 
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MISS RICKA OTT 
A Pittsburgh girl who operates a coal mine on her father's farm near Pittsburgh 


tory to me, and I would not change with 
any girl working in an office, who has to 
sit in tight-fitting garments, all day, be- 
tween four walls. 

“Of course," she added, “I have help 
in the work, both my younger brothers 
being with me. Besides, I hire a miner, 
but the management of the business, the 
direction of the work, even to hauling of 
coal to customers, devolves upon me in 
person. 

“It is an inspiring life,” she continued, 
“and, perhaps more than.the financial 
return, I enjoy the feeling of indepen- 
dence. The problems I have to meet are’ 
severe trials on my patience, and I some- 
times get almost discouraged; but when I 
overcome them I am better prepared for 
future obstacles. I had to go before the 
borough councilmen twice before I could 
persuade them that I was determined 
they should repair the road over which I 
deliver my coal. They thought, probably, 
that, being a woman, I could be cajoled, 
but I asked them to overlook my sex and 
consider me in the light of a mine man- 
ager.” 

Anxious to see what sort of a mine 
could be dug by, and under the direction 
of, a girl, permission was requested to 
visit the inside of the hill. With her 
miner’s lamp lighting the way, Ricka 

lunged boldly and fanitally into the 

wels of the earth. Keeping up a con- 
tinuous talk, as she zigzagged through 
the tunnel, about hanging walls, dips, 
variations, angles, veins, stoppings and 
timbering, she led the way to the back 
wall of the main drift, four hundred feet 
from the entrance; Fondly turning over 


in her gloved hand a chunk of bituminous 
coal, pulled from the side wall, Ricka de- 
scribed the particular quality of the vein 
at this point, showing rare understanding 
of coal formation. 

. "You see,” she explained, as the open 
air was regained, “we have a large farm. 
My father always has worked in one of 
the mills, so I helped about the home, 
and know as much about farming as ’most 
any man in this district. I can kill and 
dress a hog or heifer as well as many 
i og 

ot so much from the strong sun- 
burned arms and capable hands, "d from 
the cut of her chin and the expression of 
her eyes does one gather confidence in 
her. You naturally feel that she is capa- 
ble, but ps never lose sight of the fem- 
inine in her. 

“I suppose my occupation and pastimes 
do not go well together,” she said, “but I 
love to dance and skate, I go to the best 
plays in Pittsburgh, and I like pretty 
clothes. But my work is my chief pleas- 
ure, and I have neither the time nor the 
inclination for any serious thoughts about 
the boys." 

Ricka has mined out over fifteen thou- 
sand bushels of coal since working her 
property, nine thousand this season, and 
claims she always has a read market for 
her fuel. The mine is modern in con- 
struction; the timbering has been care 
fully and substantially erected, and the 
interior workings are well defined and 
true. The main tunnel is cut by half a 
dozen drifts which extend, as branches, 
from thirty to one hundred feet. 
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“This question of digestion 
‘Is the biggest one in sight 

And with Campbell’s on your menu 
You will have the answer right.” 


SOUF 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL GOMPAN 
E. REN: N.J,U.S^ -- 


Do you eat soup every day? 


Authorities agree that good soup meets a 
penitive need of the human system which no other 

d ee supply so well. 

They declare it should be eaten every day. 

It not only provides in itself extremely valuable 
elements of nutrition but it makes all your food 
digest better and yield you more nourishment 
and energy. 

With Campbell’s wholesome soups on your 
pantry shelf you have the best of home made 
quality at less than home made cost. And ready 
in three minutes any time. 

Prove this with Campbell's dekcious Vegetable 
Soup today. 


21 kinds - 15c a can 


LOOK FOR THE AED-AMD-WEHITE LABEL 
2^ : ea 
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SHER 


The best house paint we know 
SWP has been on the market over forty years. 


It has a larger sale than any other house 
paint. It is known all over the world. Indeed, 
the Sherwin-Williams reputation is built on the 
success of SWP. We would not dare to com- 
promise its quality. 

It is made from the most carefully selected ma- 
terials. To get the ingredients right, we operate 
lead and zinc mines and smelters, oil crushers 
and dye plants—to be sure of the highest quality. 

It is mixed in correct proportions and very 
finely ground. Fine grinding is as essential to 
spreading-quality and wear as the right materials. 

To get the best job of painting hire the best 
painter, have him use SWP and satisfaction is 
assured. 

SWP is economical. It covers a large 
area, spreads easily, saves the painter’s 
time, and after wearing as long as paint 
will wear, it leaves a perfect surface for 
repainting. SWP has been successfully 
used on over a million buildings. 
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PAINTS VARNISHES 
DYESTUFFS COLORS __ PIGMENTS 


DISINFECTANTS 
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WILLIAMS 


PRODUCTS 


The waste of wear and weather 


E have long been told that de- 
cay destroys more property than 
fire or flood, but it took a world war to 
bring home the effects of neglect to us. 


When weather assails exteriors, we 
see its surface effects, but we are apt 
to forget that decay is at work beneath 
the surface. We are even more likely 
to forget that when wear mars inside 
surfaces, it lets in rot to ruin them. 


Sherwin-Williams are surface spe- 
clalists, studying the wear each sur- 
face gets and prescribing a protection 
to offset that wear. 


As SWP is made to meet external 
wear on sidings and trim, S-W Pre- 
servative Shingle Stain is made to 
protect roofs and shingle sidings. Its 
creosote base penetrates and preserves 
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S-W Shingle Stain—A protective creosote stain for 
shingled roofs and sidings. Preserves 
the wood, brings out the grain 


CHEMICALS 


the wood, while protecting the surface. 


S-W Porch and Deck Paint meets 
the conditions of hard footwear, ex- 
posure to weather and constant scrub- 
bing and cleaning, on porch floors 
and steps. It is a full linseed oil paint 
made to give a maximum service. 


S-W Rexpar is ideal for porch ceil- 
ings and for doors. It will meet any test 
to which a varnish would be subjected. 


So for every use, according to the 
wear the surface gets, there is a Sher- 
win-Williams Product made especially. 
Send for “The A B C of Home Paint- 
ing" to know what to use in every 
circumstance. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Address Main Correspondence Office: 
601 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


S-W Porch and Deck—A paint for wood and canvas 
covered porches, decks and steps. Will stand 
wear, weather and frequent scrubbing 


INSECTICIDES 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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to have a food confection waiting after school. And to have it Puffed 
Wheat, which is whole wheat, steam exploded and made easy to digest. 


Millions Now Enjoy Them 


There are millions of lucky children now who revel in Puffed Grains. 

American homes are now enjoying some 750 million dishes of 
Puffed Grains in a year. And this is why: 

These bubble grains have made whole grains enticing. 

Prof. Anderson's process—steam explosion—has made digestion 
easy and complete. 

Once they were breakfast dainties. Now they are all-day foods. 
Millions of dishes are served in milk for suppers and between meals. 

Millions are mixed with fruit. a 

Millions are crisped and lightly buttered for hungry children to eat 
like peanuts—dry. 


All shot from guns 


Puffed Grains are shot from guns. By steam explosion they are puffed to 
eight times normal size. 

Every food cell is thus blasted and fitted to digest. Every atom feeds. 

These scientific foods are also the most delightful grain foods known. 
They are airy, flimsy, nut-like—flavory food confections. 

In every home such foods are needed several times a day. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 


Wheat Rice Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Pancakes with Nut Flavor 


Now we have added Puffed Rice flour to a 
perfect pancake mixture. The Puffed Rice 
makes the pancakes fluffy and gives a nutty 
taste. You have never tasted pancakes so 
delicious. When you order Puffed Grains order 
Puffed Rice Pancake Flour as well. Simply add 
milk or water—the flour is self-raising—and hear 
what your people say. 


The Joys of Single 
Blessedness 


(Continued from page 69) 


affection for Joe, and his for her, had 
undergone no change. They kissed each 
other warmly, and then, while she busied 
herself with the supper, Joe and I un- 
dressed the youngsters and romped with 
them up-stairs. 

The next day being Saturday, I spent 
the morning with Joe down-town. Satur- 
day afternoon we bundled the youngsters 
up and, with Mrs. Haskins, took a long 
walk through the country around Joe's 
home. The babies got pretty tired before 
it was over, and had to be carried back. 
One of them fell asleep in Joe's arms; and 
the one I was carrying, either because I 
was a stranger or because of my lack of 
adeptness as a baby carriage, cried most 
of the way home. I was glad enough when 
we had them safely in bed; and glad, also, 
that the next day was Sunday, which 
meant a good long morning nap. 

BUT there were no long morning naps 
in the Haskins household, as I might 
have suspected. The first loud shout 
from the nursery broke forth at six- 
thirty exactly; and was followed by a 
atter of little feet along the hallway to 
addy's and Mama's room. From that 
moment sleep became an utter 1mpossi- 
bility. The house rocked with alternating 
waves of laughter and grief, as the babies 
piled themselves onto Joe, and then 
rolled off onto the floor. I got up and 
dressed, hearing Mrs. Haskins already 
busy in the kitchen, and descended to 
spend the hardest Sunday of my bachelor 
experience. 

“I take care of the youngsters on Sun- 
day," Joe explained, “so that Sadie can 

et a little rest.” And take care of them 

e—with my inexpert help—proceeded to 
do. With the exception of a single hour, 
during which the eldest one was committed 
to the blessed oblivion of the Sunday- 
school, while the others slept, we had 
them with us, and on us, every minute of 
the day. They rode on our backs, while 
we performed the functions of bears and 
moo-cows; they brought us a hundred 
hurt fingers and stubbed toes to be kissed. 
We dragged them in carts, and wheeled 
them in carriages, and rolled with them 
on the parlor floor; and when, after what 
seemed a solid week of hard physical 
labor, we presided over the final tempes- 
tuous session at the supper table, I felt as 
if someone ought to feed me and put me 
to bed, as well. 

In the heavenly calm that succeeded 
their disappearance, Mrs. Haskins and 
Joe and I sat around the little open fire 
while he told me cute stories about the 
children, and attempted to console me for 
the misfortune of my bachelorhood. I took 
his words with a proper show of humilit 
and regret; but inwardly I gave thanks 
for the revelation that this visit had 
brought. This was marriage, I said to 
myself; this was love in a cottage, con- 
cerning which all the celibate poets of 
history had grown so eloquent. Poets 
might rave, and song writers continue to 
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IGAR Smokers should know these facts. They 

throw important light upon the policy of the 
General Cigar Co., Inc., in manufacturing Robt. 
Burns cigars. 


(1) The Havana tobacco used in Robt. Burns sells 
in Cuba today for at least 50% more than pre- 
war prices. 

(2) Sumatra leaf used for the wrapper of Robt. 
Burns which formerly sold at around $2.00 a 
pound, now brings in the neighborhood of $4.00. 


(3) The Internal Revenue Tax on Robt. Burns 
Cigars has risen during the same period from 
$3.00 to $9.00 per thousand cigars. 


(4) Wages have increased from 70% to 100%. 


(5) Cigar boxes which formerly cost 614 cents now 
cost 1414 cents. 


(6) Freight rates have increased from 35% to50%. 
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* * * * 

In face of all these problems, the maintenance of Robt. ROBT. BURNS 
Burns quality is recognized in tobacco circles as a remark- pits 
able achievement. otal eise 

Box of 25—$3.50 


Robt. Burns is given today the same full Havana filler— 
regardless of price—as that he had five years ago. The same 
grade of Sumatra wrapper is used. The cigar is fashioned 
with the same skilled workmanship. 


The price is higher—but only slightly so as compared to 
advanced cost of production. {tł is a fact that the manufac- 
turer's and the dealer's profits on Robt. Burns are proportion- 
ately less than they were before the war. 


Throughout the years to come, friends of Robt. Burns 
may always count upon the absolute maintenance of his 
fine quality—full Havana filler, imported Sumatra wrapper 
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collect their royalties, but with the knowl- 
edge I then possessed there was small 
danger of my being swept into matri- 
mony. I was content to go on, a bachelor 
—at least until such time as I had income 
enough to marry and live in some degree 
of comfort and convenience. 


THAT, as I have said, was twenty-four 
years ago, when I had just passed my 
twenty-sixth birthday. Last week Joe 
Haskins came to lunch with me at the 
Club which has been my home for the past 
ten years, bringing with him a big strap- 


ping young chap of twenty-two. 
“This is my son, Joe, Junior. Tom,” 
he said. 


"He's just finishing up at the 
old college. Maybe you've seen his picture 
on the sporting pages; he's the best 
pitcher we've had up there for a dog's 
age. 

I looked at Joe, Junior, and at the 
pictures of the other four who make up 
the tribe of Haskins; and at Mrs. Haskins, 
who is even handsomer as a middle-aged 
woman than she was as a girl. And then 
Ilooked at foe. His hair was gray around 
the temples, but his face had the same 
bovis look that was there in his college 

ays. 

e rambled on about college sports, 
and a dozen other subjects that drop 
out of my life a couple of decades ago. 

“You know, Tom, the best part of 
parenthood is right now,” he said. “I 
couldn’t possibly have imagined it twenty 
years ago. I thought then, when I was 
tumbling around with the kids in the 
nursery that I was happier than I ever 
could be again. But each year that’s 
passed has brought its own special and 
unexpected joys; and now here I am, 
fifty years old, at a time when business 
has become a sort of old story with me, 
when there isn’t much more in the way of 
excitement scheduled to come my way at 
the office—and right away Tom comes 
along to start his business life, and I’m as 
much thrilled as if I were going to live 
my own life over. It’s great stuff, I tell 

ou, something you bachelors just don't 
ow anything about." 

We took young Joe to the station, for 
he was going back to college to pack up 
his things; and after that Joe, Senior, 
and I sat in the Club until dinner time, 
while he told me about his success in 
business; and his summer home, where 
he fishes and swims with the kids; and 
about the boy who died, while the tears 
filled his eyes and his voice choked up. 

“It was very bitter," he said, “and yet 
it was wonderful, too. You and I used to 
have rent old discussions in philosophy 
class, Tom, about death, and T inset d 
and all that; and thought we were pretty 
smart to have got rid of the old super- 
stitions. Immortality was all right for 
women, and for chaps who weren't strong 
enough to make good. But for regular 
men, who were masters of their careers, 
this one old world was enough. We'd 
take our success and our rewards here and 
now. 

“What fools we were!" he exclaimed. 
“Do you suppose I don’t know differently 
to-day? Do you think for one minute that 
I’m not going to see that little fellow 
again? I tell you, I don’t have to believe: 
I know it. He’s somewhere this minute, 
learning the ropes, and getting things fixed 
up for his mother and his dad right now." 


Presently he, too, had to leave. And 
when I had seen him to the train I 
started back through the town to face 
again the bachelor's eternal problem. 
What should I do until bedtime? I thought 
of dropping in at the vaudeville show; but 
l am sick of shows. 

I wandered into the club library, where 
the books looked even more stale and un- 
interesting than usual. I picked up a 
newspaper and tossed it onto the table 
again. Finally I put on my hat, and until 
long after midnight I walked alone. And 
it came over me again with fresh force— 
as it has been coming over me so often in 
these later days—that what I had thought 
was wisdom and shrewdness a quarter 
of a century ago was only a species of 
cowardice, after all. Life is a gamble, in 
which only the courageous win. At any 
point in the game a man may withdraw 
if he chooses; the decision rests entirely 
in his hands. But for every hesitation, 
for every sacrifice to security, the price is 
fixed. The biggest prizes go to those who 
play the Cards straight through, who 
throw themselves wholehearcedly into 
every fresh phase of the game, having 
faich at every point to accept the common 
ot. 


Y FATHER and mother were model 
parents to the extent of providing a 
well-ordered, cultured home, and a first- 
class education for my two sisters and 
myself. In all outward aspects their life 
was singularly happy; yet, even as a boy, 
I understood that they were not truly 
mates. Father was a dreamer who loved 
music, and would have liked nothing 
better than to study and teach the violin. 
The necessity for providing for his family 
ut him into business; and gradually 
Dusiness absorbed him more and more, 
partly because he came to enjoy the 
game, and partly because there was 
nothing to absorb him at home. My 
mother was a natural executive, and 
sometimes I suspected that she never 
quite became reconciled to the fate that 
had caused her to be born a woman. At 
least, she refused to let that fate circum- 
scribe her activities. She fulfilled the 
duties of a faithful wife by bringing three 
children into the world; and having seen 
them safely started she turned them over 
to a governess, and threw herself into 
the larger business of saving the race at 
large through clubs and movements of 
various sorts. 

At ten, I was sent away to a select boys' 
school, where I spent seven years; at 
seventeen I entered college; and at 
twenty-one. I crowded my boyhood 
treasures into a hall bedroom in New 
York, and proceeded to find a job. So the 
memories of home, that mean so much to 
the average man, were never an important 
factor in my case. Home, to me, was 
principally a place where one reported for 
meals at certain stated intervals, and from 
which one was firmly ejected when 
Mother had a meeting of an important 
committee in the parlor. Most of the 
good times that came to me in those first 
seven years, and in the subsequent 
heliday periods, were had in company of 
my father, who would take me down to 
the athletic club for a swim, or slip away 
from the office to dissipate at a matinée. 

It would be interesting to chart the 
curve of a man's affections, as they are 


related to the other sex. (1 can almost 
hear the sniff of contempt which that 
statement will evoke from my feminine 
readers. Chart the affections, indeed! 
What is the man thinking about. Is 
nothing sacred to him? Nothing safe from 
his cold business analysis? It’s lucky he 
never did marry; a fine, warm-blooded 
husband he would have made!) Yet, in 
spite of this well-merited rebuke, I still 
contend that a curve showing the rise and 
fall in the feelings of the average man—or 
of a hundred average men—toward the 
opposite sex would well repay the time and 
study invested in it. It would prove, I 
think, that there is nothing very new or 
startling in our experience as individuals. 
Through the first eight or ten years of our 
lives the curve is not a curve at all, but a 
straight line, running along at the zero 
point, indicating no special interest in 
girls as girls. Somewhere between ten and 
thirteen years it drops below zero. That 
is the period when girls are a nuisance; 
when they can’t climb trees for fear of 
tearing their dresses; when they insist on 
tagging along on all the Indian hunts, but 
aren’t strong enough to help carry the 
canoe, and always get tired and want to 
go home too soon. At that period of proud 
male independence every boy determines 
resolutely upon bachelorhood, and looks 
with pity and contempt upon the older 
boys who allow themselves to be en- 
snared by women’s wiles. 

Then comes the glorious age of the 
teens, when every month brings a new 
divinity, and the curve shoots up and 
drops back again with alarming fre- 
quency. Later, the rises are fewer and 
better sustained, eventuating in the final 
upward trend that indicates engagement 
and marriage. Whether the curve reaches 
its highest level on the wedding day, or 
continues mounting upward, as the love 
of the earlier years mellows into the 
substantial affection and mutual respect 
of middle life, depends, of course, upon 
a multitude of circumstances that have 
no special bearing on this personal recital. 
My experience with the curve of affection 
ended long ago, but, so far as it went, it 
was entirely normal. 


I HAD three violent love affairs, and 
was engaged once to be married, before 
I had paused my twenty-third birthday. 
But all of these were of little permanent 
effect as compared with a brief and poign- 
ant affair that came later on. 

At a summer house party I was intro- 
duced to a young woman whom I may be 
permitted to call Elsie Andrews. We were 
all of us under twenty-five, at that time 
in life when the discrepancies that money 
and fame make between men had not yet 
begun to be obtrusive. All of us expected 
obe rich and celebrated, as a matter of 
course. Some had well-to-do fathers, 
which gave them a slight initial ad- 
vantage; but that mattered little. The 
rest of us would overtake them quickly, 
and probably leave them far behind. No 
position in the world was so high that we 
might not aspire to it; and only princesses 
could be our wives. 

It is necessary to paint in this back- 
ground, because, had we been five years 
older, the thing that happened could not 
have happened; the man who introduced 
me then to Elsie Andrews—assuming that 
she still was Elsie Andrewe—would" have 
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F there's any. one thing, 

more than another, that 
the average American 
family likes in a motor 
car, it 1s. reliability. 
We sometimes think that 
this is the real secret of the 
tremendous hold which 


the Hupmobile has on the 
American people. 


That seems to be the 
thing they settle on in 
summing up why they 
so much admire the car. 
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taken care to explain to me beforehand 
that she was the Miss Andrews whose 
family had owned large sections of New 
York since the days when it ceased to be 
an Indian reservation; and I should 
probably have had more sense than to fall 
in love with her. Those social distinctions 
have their influence on our emotions at 
thirty, but not at twenty-four. 

I danced with her that evening; we 
played tennis together the next morning, 
ind swam in the afternoon. And that 
night I could not sleep because the music 
of her laugh was still in my ears. On the 
day when the party ended, I hardly let her 
out of my sight. Surely such a heavenly 
three days could not be allowed to pass 
out as though they were just three days, 
and nothing more. I must see her again, 
and soon. I waited, hoping up to the very 
end that she would invite me to call on her 
in the city; and when she did not I plucked 
up courage to ask her if I might come. In 
fact, as I remember, it was not so much 
‘a request as an announcement that I 
delivered. I was going to see her again, I 
said; I must know when and how. 


HER answer made me feel suddenly as 
if I were an awkward boy in the 

resence of a princess. She did not actual- 
y refuse; and yet her voice and manner 
made it clear that New York and that 
farmhouse in Connecticut were two 
different worlds. The little hour of in- 
formality was over; already the city was 
casting its invidious shadows over the 
last minutes of the party. She would be 
Blad to have me call, she said; but I knew 
she did not mean it, could not mean it, 
however much she might want to. She 
was the daughter of Fairfax Andrews, and 
her career was already fashioned for her. 

So we went back to New York—she 
to her round of parties and dinners and I 
to the office, where my job had never 
looked so small or my salary so utterly 
insignificant. Twenty-eight dollars a 
week—I had thought it a pretty good 
salary for a chap my age; many men mar- 
ried and raised families on twenty-eight 
dollars a week. But now I knew it for 
what it was—the price of a pair of slippers 
for Elsie Andrews; or a seat at the opera, 
or a bunch of flowers. In only one way 
could I ever hope to lift my eyes to the 
level of such a girl, and that was b 
building that twenty-eight dollars a wee 
into a platform that would raise me high 
‘above the crowd. 

So with grim determination I set to 
work. My three days with Elsie Andrews 
were all that I ever had with her, but they 
changed my whole habit of thought. 
Henceforth, I looked on business through 
the eyes of a matured and hardened man. 
Money was the one thing that counted, I 
told myself. With it, a man was king; 
it was the price of comfort, and dis- 
tinction, and even of wonderful women 
such as Elsie Andrews. Without it, one 
was simply lost in the common mass. 

Two things happened in quick succes- 
sion to fix me in that mode of thought: 
The first was the announcement of her 
engagement to a gilded young man, and 
later the account of the wedding, which 
filled the society columns and carried her 
picture into every Sunday newspaper in 
the country. The second was the visit to 
Joe Haskins, concerning which I have 
already written. 


I did not by any means surrender the 
thought of marriage. Some day, I as- 
sumed, love would come to me; and I 
should take my place with the great 
majority of my college class-mates in the 
ranks of married men. But I meant to 
take care that it should not come too soon, 
not until I had my fortune securely within 
reach, and could be sure that marriage 
meant more comfort and success, not 
merely added obligations that would 
hinder the upward swing of my career. 

So for twenty years I almost lived 
in my office, and in the various branch 
offices of our company scattered across 
the continent. I came up from a clerk's 
to a salesman's job; then to the position 
of sales manager, later to the vice presi- 
dency, and at length to the prcsidency 
of the company, with a substantial share 
in the ownership. 

We do a business to-day in excess of 
seven million dollars a year; we have 
representatives in every country in the 
world, most of which I have visited. 
There are few men in any line of endeavor 
who have had more opportunity for 
foreign travel than I; few who have had 
more interesting relations with important 
men in different countries—for often our 
business is with Governments as well as 
with individuals. All this has come to me 
partly by good fortune, of course—for 
there is a considerable element of luck in 
every career, whatever the books may say 
to the contrary. But largely it has come 
because my business has been both wife 


.and children to me: I have given it all 


of myself for all of my life. 


WAS not until after thirty-five that I 
began to think of myself as a bachelor. 
Then I awoke suddenly to an appreciation 
of two important facts: First, I was con- 
scious that my habits of life had become 
pretty definitely fixed; the business was 
a jealous mistress; each year it promised 
to give me more freedom, and each year— 
though its pecuniary rewards increased— 
it mana to present a whole crop of 
new problems that could not be brushed 
aside. In the second place, I had reached 
a financial status that made me “eligible” 
in the eyes of mothers properly ambitious 
for their daughters. One or two expe- 
riences gave me an undue amount of 
caution. I made up my mind that if I 
ever did marry I should do the marrying 
on my own initiative; I did not mean to be 
married to satisfy the plans or ambitions 
of someone else. 

I gave up the bachelor apartments 
where I had been living and moved to a 
good club. There were no servant 
problems in a club, and it was not so lone- 
some. Here I have stayed ever since, 
occupying several rooms, so that I can 
have my books and bric-à-brac around 
me, and growing each year a little more 
settled in the rut that leads from the club 
to the office and back to the club again. 
Here I shall remain, according to my 

resent plans, for the remainder of my 
Fife: which means, I presume, that mar- 
riage as a possibility in my experience is 

retty well eliminated. A very successful 
Fien of mine who is likewise a bachelor 
of about my own age, said: “Old chaps 
like you and me are pretty nearly immune, 
except that we sometimes get frightened 
for kar our cooks will leave, and marry 
them.” But the cook in this club is a Jap, 


and a man, so even that contingency is 
eliminated. 

The personnel of the club changes 
radually, a fact which I notice most after 

have been away on a trip. One or two 
of the younger men have dropped out to 

married; one or two of the older ones 

have left on a longer journey, even more 
shrouded in mystery; and an equal num- 
ber of newcomers have moved in to take 
their rooms. Only a half-dozen of us go 
on indefinitely. We are a staid old set, 
neither particularly fond of one another, 
nor particularly antagonistic: all 
bridge and pool. players; all well enough 
fixed s so that we need not borrow of one 
another; all liking to be together occasion- 
ally, but each finding many occasions 
when he would prefer his own company. 
A settled, rather passionless group, bein 
carried tranquilly on to the end. And 
except for the relatives, who will fight 
about our wills, no one of us will cause a 
single ripple in another human heart 
when our time finally arrives. 


MY CAREER has nothing in it that 
makes it worthy of mention with 
even the least of these great names, of 
course; yet I have remembered that a 
bachelor tends naturally to grow selfish, 
and have tried to keep alive whatever 
generous faculties I have by regular 
exercise. I have put half a dozen young 
people through college and have as many 
more on the way. I have contributed 
freely to pretty nearly every cause 
that comes along; and when I die my for- 
tune will go pay to a lot of relatives 
who may find some happiness in it, but 
chiefly to a list of charities where it will 
be sure to do good. 

Looked at in this way, it is perhaps 
debatable whether my life as a bachelor 
has not been as useful as it would have 
been had I married and raised a family. 
Certainly I have made far more money 
than would probably have come to me had 
my energies been divided between busi- 
ness and a home. I have seen more of the 
world; and have enjoyed entire freedom 
from those concerns and sorrows that are 
a part of even the happiest married life. 
No sickness of those I love has caused me 
weeks and months of anxiety; I have 
never had to bow my head beside an open 
grave. : 

These may perhaps be numbered among 
the advantages that have come to me, as 


:a result of my celibacy. What stands on 


the other side of the ledger? 

Obviously a thousand lonesome hours, 
to start with. No man except a bachelor, 
or one whose wife has died, knows how 
many hours there are in a week or a month 
or a year for which some occupation must 
be found if one has no home. The days 
when married men are happiest are those 
that fill the bachelor's soul with deepest 
gloom. He has no glad anniversaries: 
each birthday adds a little to his habit of 
painful introspection; Sundays are a long 
distress; and if he ever commits suicide 
it is sure to be on Christmas Eve. There 
is a verse somewhere in the Bible, I be- 
lieve, to the effect that it is not good for 
men to be alone. Whoever wrote that had 
a pretty accurate knowledge of the human 
animal. Living alone is a dreary business: 
and even those of us whose lives are 
cushioned about with every possible sub- 
stitute for home, know how hollow and 
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What Would Happen 
If Food Distribution 


Ceased for a Week? 


cellar had its stock of smoked 

and cured meats, vegetables 
and other foods—sufficient for sev- 
eral months' needs. Today it is doubt- 
ful if the city-dweller's pantry carries 
even a three days' supply. Should 
distribution cease for a week, half the 
country's population would suffer. 
hunger. 


| [i a century ago nearly every 


Nothing could more vividly em- 
phasize the value of efficient distrib- 
uting methods, such as developed by 
Armour and Company. 


Meeting a Nation’s Needs 


The Armour system embraces far 
more than its preparation plants, 
its refrigerator cars, its branch dis- 


tributing and ware-houses. These are. 


simply the visible and physical as- 
pects of the Armour plan. Back of 
them must be a directing organiza- 
tion, able to comprehend a nation’s 
needs; constantly studying market 
conditions from the standpoint of 
both supply and demand; buying here 
—delivering there; adjusting ship- 
ments so that one community does 
not suffer scarcity and another a glut; 
conserving during seasons of flush 
production to equalize periods of 


scant production; payingthe producer 


cash for his livestock and 
selling to retailerson credits; 
devising ways to handle 
over-plus production in 
certain sections at certain 
seasons; supplying each part 


QUALITY 


of the country with the cuts and kinds 
of meat most popular there; keeping 
refrigerator cars traveling on sched- 
ule; collecting on a large scale and 
redistributing in small units through 
independent retailers—these are some 
of the outstanding ways in which the 
Armour distributing machinery func- 
tions. 


Based on Long Experience 


Complex and difficult as this sys- 
tem necessarily must be, it operates 
with surprising smoothness and effi- 
ciency. It is the outgrowth of long 
experience, of testing all conceivable 
methods, of eliminating non-essen- 
tials and adopting.proved means. 


The Armour system goes back to 
the source of supply. Packing plants 
are located at strategic points, with 
due consideration to the livestock 
supply, labor conditions, fuel and 
water and transportation. Thus 
freight hauls are shortened for pro- 
ducers, preventing excess shrinkages: 
and consumers get their meat cheaper 
through not having to pay long trans- 
portation on the inedible portions. 


To provide outlets for products of 
the farm and to meet the country’s 
growing needs, systems like 
Armour’s are vital. It is to 
the public’s best welfare that 
they be given opportunity 
to operate unhampered, at 
highest efficiency. 


ARMOUR Ñ% COMPANY 
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unsatisfactory the substitutes all are. 

Next to the lonesomeness, I count the 
loss of children the chief item in the price 
we pay. In the twenties and perhaps in 
the thirties one is too much occupied to 
feel the full measure of that lack; the 
business is all-engrossing; children, if one 
had them, would merely interfere with 
the essential duty of making good. But 
the time comes, Í think, with most men, 
when we begin to doubt whether the 
things for which we have worked so hard 
are, after all, quite as important as they 
seemed when we were working for them. 
We have our money—and we awake to 
the fact that the years left us in which to 
enjoy it are very few, and the capacity 
for enjoyment considerably less than once 
it was. We have leisure—and more 
leisure means merely more lonesome 
hours. We have comfort—and without 
someone to share it no life is really com- 
fortable. 

It is then, I think, that we miss the 
children most. He who has them coming 
along has cheated fate; he has doubled his 
life for he may live a second life in the 
careers of his boys. He has achieved im- 
mortality before his death: his name 
will be carried for generations in the 
persons of his descendants, and whatever 
of good he has impressed upon the char- 
acters of his sons and daughters will go on 
making itself felt in their posterity so long 
as the race continues. 

The final thing that we bachelors miss, 
according to my estimate, is a subtle, 
spiritual something which I may perhaps 
call growth. We escape a lot of the trials 
and suffering that have their place in the 


Given away! 


One pint can Old English Wax 
to purchasers of Old English 
Waxer and Polisher—the new 
device that makes the polish- 
ing of floors as simple and easy 
as dusting them with a mop. 


If not obtainable at your 
paint, hardware, drug, housc- 
furnishing or department store, 
remit to us; we will supply you 
both Polisher and Wax, parcel 
post prepaid. Price, east of 
Denver, $3.50; Denver and 
west, $4.00 


Try this easy, inexpensive way of 
*doing over" your floors 


Perhaps you have hesitated to rejuvenate your dull, lus- 
treless floors because of the work and the expense. But 
just try this Old English method. 

With a soft cloth, or the Waxer and Polisher shown 
above, apply a thin coat of Old English Wax, rub gently 
for a few minutes—and you will be amazed at the trans- 


formation. Old English covers the surface with a thin, 
tough, translucent film that produces a beautifully soft, 
mellow lustre, and brings out the natural beauty in the 
grain. And it protects the floor-from water, heel marks 
and hard knocks. Does not collect dust nor darken wood. 


What it costs 
Take as an example a room 14 x 18 or 252 square feet 


Varnished, shellaced or waxed Varnished, shellaced or waxed 
floor in fair condition floor in bad condition 


1 pint Old English Wax........ $0.75 1 gallon Var-ni-go Varnish 


1 pint Old English Brightener .70 Remover ansni $2.50 
6 pounds Boyle’s Paste Wood 
$1.45 iler onanan a 0 


(While only the Wax is necessary, better $ 
results are obtained if the floor is first 1 quart old English Wax...... 1.50 
cleaned and polished with Brightener.) 


(These prices for U. S. only) $6.10 
You can easily do the work yourself or have your servant or “handy 
man" doit. The old English method requires no high priced labor. 
It is the quick, easy, economical way, and gives excellent results. 
Write for free book on floor finishes, or buy a can of Old English 
"Wax and read complete instructions on every can. THE A. S. BOYLE 
CO., 1622 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Old English Wax 


' 


Hardwood floors 
Softwood floors 


Table Tops 
Leather Goods 


Furniture Pianos I] How 10 make 
Woodwork Victrolas YOUR floors, 
Linoleum Automobile Finish furniture & 

woodwork 


How to clean your floors 
OLD ENGLISH BRIGHTENER cleans, polishes, brightens, 


and protects floors against wear. Will not remove wax. 
Makes one waxing last twice as long. 


lives of married men; but I have won- 
dered in the last few years whether some- 
where in those very burdens the secret of 
real greatness may not be concealed. 
Certainly I have seen men soften and in- 
crease in understanding and in tolerance 
under the fine education of parenthood, 
until one would never have known them 
for the same human beings. And in the 
same fashion I have seen men of fine 
promise shrivel and die amid the com- 
forts of a bachelor life. 


(CERTAINLY I have paid a price for 
the security and the material comforts 
that have come to me as a result of my 
failure to marry. There are days when I 
think the benefits are fair value for the 
price; and there are other days—such as 
that afternoon when I sat in the club with 
Joe Haskins while he told me of his boys 
and girls—other lonesome, hopeless days, 
when I am fully convinced that the price 
was extortionate and the benefits received 
all spurious. 

On such days, and they seem to come 
more frequently as life wears on, I won- 
der whether any bachelor who ever 
reached the age of fifty, if he had his life 
to live over again, would dare to choose 
to live it the second time alone. 


EDMUND D. HULBERT began as 
“runner” in a country bank. To-day 
he is head of a great banking corpora- 
tion in Chicago. His story will appear 
in the magazine next month, and will 
include some of the things Mr. Hul- 
bert has learned about boys and 
young men in business. 
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If You Want to Be 
Happy—Practice! 


(Continued from page 55) 


to extremes and absurdities. Thought- 

wer cannot put back again an amputated 
lows restore an eye that has been destroyed, 
keep you from dying if you swallow a dose 
of poison, nor “‘call spirits from the vasty 
deep.” These, and similar enthusiastic 
claims, are the extravagance of minds 
that have become intoxicated with the 
possibilities which they have discovered 
in thought-control. 

But the sohd fact remains that thought- 
power has done, and can do, more than 
we commonly suppose. Its results some- 
times seem miraculous. 

It can make a timid woman strong as 
a lion, turn the coward soldier in battle 
into a brave hero, rally the vital forces to 
repel disease, and bring the soul through 
stress and anguish to peace and poise. 
All this has been done millions of times in 
extraordinary crises. Why cannot you 
develop in yourself this power as a steady 
source of daily strength? 


OW? Let us see. Let us begin at the 
bottom, begin with the body. 

Be a good animal. 

Your body is the source of a vast 
number of satisfactions which you have 
overlooked, or taken too much for 
granted, or perhaps affected to despise. 

Appreciate more the material pleasures. 
There's eating, for instance. Do you give 
it enough attention, enough to make it a 
considerable factor in your daily content- 
ment? You need not be a glutton to 
realize that the Creator intended the tak- 
ing of food and drink to be one of the 
unfailing springs of delight to feed the 
river of daily existence. Instead of being 
very "superior" and "spiritual," it is 
very foolish to despise the pleasures of 
the table. 

At the Last Supper, Jesus broke the 
bread and poured the wine, and said; “Do 
this, as oft as ye shall drink it, in memory 
of me;" thus elevating a common necessity 
into a sacrament. And I have read of at 
least one of the old saints who claimed 
that this was not a custom to be observed 
occasionally at church, but day by day, 
so that he made a sacrament of every 
meal. 

And do you sleep well? If so, do you 
take it as a matter of course? Why not 
get into the habit of realizing the value 
of sleep every night, and of thankfully 
appreciating it every morning? At least, 
every minute employed in such pleasura- 
ble reflection is a minute saved from think- 
ing of unhappy things. 

And exercise. Do you not know that 
the majority of the human race, the chil- 
dren, get most of their enjoyment from 
bodily activity? Do you play tennis, or 
golf? Do you ride horseback, or take long 
walks, or go swimming? Do you hunt or 
fish? Or have you let your bodily machine 
rust and stiffen up? Have you neglected 
it, until now you rarely think of it unless 
it hurts? 

The surest way to prevent any part of 
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Something especially fine for children 

HERE it is once more, Heinz Apple Butter, the same old- 
fashioned apple butter, made from choice apples, cooked in 
cider, with the same rich, appetite-provoking spiciness, made 
the way your mother used to make it. It is just as good for 
your children as that old-time apple butter was for you. They 
will like it better than dairy butter—just as you did. And 
you will have found a new dainty for the children’s table, 
which you will also insist on for your own supper. 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Tomato Ketchup 


your body from becoming a source of | “4// Heinz; goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC 


REVO 


The Sign of Positive 
Safety 


VER JOHNSON means 

Safety, and Safety means 
Iver Johnson—the two are 
inseparable. 

Drop it, kick it, knock it, 
thump it, “Hammer the Ham- 
mer" — it can't go off acciden- 
tally. And its safety is auto- 
matic—nothing to remember 
to do to make it safe. That’s 
why women are not timid 
about having an Iver Johnson 
in the home. 


Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect 
Rubber, Western Walnut. 

Three Booklets, one or all FREE on request 
“A”—Arms;““B”—Bicycles;‘‘C”—Motorcycles 
If your dealer hasn’t in stock the particular 
model you want, send us his name and 

address. Well supply you through him. 


IVER JOHNSON'S 
ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
130 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Iver Johnson Single and ad 


Double Barrel Shotguns 
combine accuracy and 
dependability. 


Iver Johnson 
* Superior" 
Bete sie 

icycle 3 
Other Models 
$37.50 to $65. 
(No extra 
charge for 
Coaster Brake.) 


pain is regularly to make it an intelligent 
source of pleasure. 

In the sum of ever 
ment the body may b 
considerable element; 
practice. 

You have a mind also, as well as a bod y, 
and the problem is to increase the 
resources of happiness here. 

And your mind is given you not only 
to study and scheme with, not only that 
you may store its memory and improve 
its reasoning power, but also to enjoy. 
It is not only a workshop, it may be a 
garden of delight. 

But properly to enjoy one's mind re- 
quires practice. 

What we need is cities of refuge, 
whither we can flee when pestering cares 
pa Have you any such? The field 
ere is so wide, retreats you might lose 
ourself in are so multitudinous, that it is 
hard to specify. 

Nothing is to be despised if it can 
absorb the attention. Certain thoughts, 
suggestions, memories, or anticipations, 
distress and unman you; the only way to 
avoid them is by having on hand other 
thoughts and interests which are just as 
fascinating and which give you pleasure 
and tone you up. 

The forces of destruction are ever at us. 
They are gloom, worry, anxiety, remorse, 
apprehension, and the like. What you 
need is a trained army of joy-thoughts 
which at a moment’s notice you can sum- 
mon to the rescue. 


F COURSE there are times when we 
ought to be sad. As Hood says in his 
Ode to Melancholy, 


Oh, give her, then, her tribute just, 

Her sighs and tears and musings holy! 
There is no music in the life 

That sounds with idiot laughter solely... . 


day's content- 
e made a very 
but that takes 


Very well. If it is time to weep, weep. 
We cannot evade our share of sorrows. 
Let us meet our troubles bravely, and 
play the man. 

But the difficulty is that expressed b 
the old man who was dying, and declared, 
“T have seen many calamities in my life. 
And most of them never happened.’ 

We climb hills before we get to them, 
and are continually crossing bridges be- 
fore we reach the river. 

Don't worry. If a thing can be helped, 
help it. If not, forget it. 

Fae the future. Face the sun. Do not 
let ugly and septic thoughts ferment. 
Do not lie awake all night turning some 
agonizing incident over in your mind. 
Call on your resources. Woe to you, if 
you have none! Find some happy thing 
that can absorb you, and by it crowd out 
the unhappy. 

If you have an unpleasant thing that 
you must think over, set a time. Say, 
* At 6 P. M. I will take this matter up and 
think hard upon it for an hour." Then 
quit. Go away from the subject. You 
will think all the more clearly and 
effectively if you can lay it aside and re- 
turn to it again, with perhaps a fresh 
point of view and a better inspiration 
than if you allow it to wear you out. 

For happiness is essential. It is the 
best guaranty of good health. It is an 
asset in business. It makes you an agree- 
able person in society. obody wants 
a gloomface around. 
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QUICK GET-AWAY 


The efficiency of the Clark Axle is excep- 
tionally high at the “take off"— it is built on 
the internal gear drive principle. 


This high efficiency (92%) at low speed is 
a valuable consideration in truck construc- 
tion — equally so in crowded city traffic and 
on heavy rural roads. 


Clark Steel Disc Wheels make good motor 
trucks better — for solid or pneumatic tires 


Clark Equipment Company 
Buchanan, Michigan 


Atalanta, daughter of of every race, holding the 
Schoeneus, was the swiftest lead to the goal because she 
of mortals; quick of mind wisely utilized every ource 
and strong of limbsheleaped of her strength —SHE WAS 
to the fore at the "takeoff" BUILT RIGHT. 
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It hasn't been very long ago 
when the old wash bench 
and tub were in vogue. In 
those days they heated their 
water in copper kettles on 
top of the wood range. 


O you heat 
on wash-dday? 


OME women still use the old method of heat- 

ing water on the gas range dripping it from 
stove to tubs. Most of their day is spent in 
heating and handling water. 


Their more fortunate neighbor, with a Pitts- 
burg Automatic Gas Water Heater in the cellar, 
does her wash in half the time, with half the 
worry and work, and at half the expense. 

Nothing cheers up washday like the Pittsburg 


Automatic Gas Water Heater. You can begin 
early and get through early. A turn of the faucet 


and it delivers fresh, rust-free hot water— as 


much as you want and right where you want it. 


And the beauty of it is, the Pittsburg Automatic 
Gas Water Heater doesn’t profiteer. It charges 
only ONE CENT for ten gallons of this hot water 
convenience. For your own or baby’s bath, for 
washing a big day’s dishes, for the sick room, 
day or night this hot water boon is yours at 
only ONE CENT for every ten gallons. 


This is only possible because the gas meter is 


forever being watched. Not a penny goes in 


but you get its equivalent in hot water. 


We have made arrangements so that no one need 
be deprived of hot water comforts any longer. 
Your gas company or plumber will install a Pitts- 
burg Automatic Gas Water Heater in short order, 
and you may pay for it in ten easy monthly pay- 
ments. Write us and we'll tell you all about it. 


Architects see Sweet's Architectural Edition, Pages 1294 to 1297 
PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Offices and Display Rooms in Principal Cities 


Pittsburg 


Automatic Gas Water He 


With your mind full of tormenting 
thoughts you cannot do your work well, 
you cannot digest your food, your whole 
vitality is lowered. 

There are three weeds of error that 
ought to be pulled here; three plausible 
untruths that continually deceive people 
and lead them into the bogs of misery. 

First, there is the idea that Conditions, 
or Circumstances, make happiness. We 
need not argue this. It has been disproved 
by every philosopher since Confucius. 

Instead of arguing, look around you. 
You will find that there are quite as many 
cheerful souls among the poor as among 
the rich, there are sunny people in the 
sanitarium and grouches in the gymna- 
sium. 

Happiness is from within. It depends 
upon you, upon your resources, and upon 
the habits of thought you have formed. 

Second, it is often assumed that happi- 
ness is a matter of natural disposition, of 
temperament. This may have something 
to do with it, but there is no person who 
cannot cultivate a happy disposition if 
he determines to do so and persistently 
practices. 

“I have noticed," said Abraham 
Lincoln, “that a man is usually about as 
happy as he has made up his mind to be. ” 

A third delusion is that happiness is 
some kind of a thing someone else can 
give you. 

You imagine you can pray for it, and 
get it from heaven. But while you may 
obtain the ingredients of it from heaven, 
ah cannot have a permanent and usable 

appiness unless you handle those in- 

redients properly, and unless you per- 
ect yourself in their use by practice. 

Or you may imagine that happiness can 
be found in some philosophic discovery, 
or in some creed or faith. This, too, may 
have an element of truth; but it still re- 
mains that no matter how beautiful and 
wonderful the violin may be which is 
presented to you, you cannot make good 
music on it unless you can play it, and 
the only way to learn is to play, and to 
keep playing. 


F9R happiness is an Art, not a Science. 

You can learn a science from a book. 
The only way you can master an art is by 
practice. 

Botany is a science, for instance. At 
school I learned from Grey's textbook all 
about endogens and exogens, and lan- 
ceolate leaves, and what glabrous and 
scabrous mean. It was mostly words. 
But when I went as a boy to work on 
Jake Foster's farm I had to get up at 
four A. M. and harness the mules and plow 
corn till dark, and there was no union to 
hinder my working twenty-five hours a 
day. Farming you learn by farming. 

And being happy is like running a farm, 
or laying brick, or weaving cloth; the 
way to master it is to work at it. 

t implies a continual, set attitude of 
mind. lt means mastering the trick of 
turning every event so that you see its 
bright side. It is agility in always step- 
ping around to the cheerful and hopeful 
aspect of people and things. 

he little girl in the play, “Pollyanna,” 
understood; she became an expert in 
“the glad game.” 

And why not? You can't change the 
things that happen to you, nor the people 
you meet. But you can, if you try, learn 
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eneral Motors Trucks 


N rural motor express lines, in 

the heaviest city traffic, on the 
farm—wherever General Motors 
Trucks operate, their performance 
brings forth expressions of un- 
qualified approval from thousands 
of satisfied owners. 


GMC Trucks are built and backed 
by the exclusive truck building unit 
of the General Motors Corporation. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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The Final Word in 
Record Keeping 


of activities and transactions. It has come to recognize 

that records must be readily accessible and absolutely 
accurate if they are to be of value in planning and deciding— 
if they are to be the basis for control in business. And so, over 
40,000 business concerns, representing over 300 different lines 
of business have accepted Kardex as the final word in record 
keeping. 


Kardex makes records instantly accessible. It puts the im- 
portant data on each and every record card in plain sight. It 
eliminates the time-wasting, “hunt and search" - card-in-box- 
method that requires the handling of many cards to find the one 
you want. 


Mee business demands more than complete records 


With records in Kardex you can locate the card you want at a 
glance. A flip of a finger brings the entire card in full view. 
Entry on or reference to either front or back of the card is made 
without removing it. That feature eliminates the possibility 
of mis-filed and lost cards. 


The experiences of the thousands of Kardex users has served 
to show that Kardex saves from 50% to 75% of time in the main- 
tenance of records—that it makes records from 200% to 300% 
more efficient—that it enforces accuracy—that it encourages 
the use of recorded facts and figures in planning and deciding. 


In justice to yourself and your business, write for complete 
information about Kardex. Send some of the record cards you 
are now using. 


AMERICAN KARDEX COMPANY. 
Main Offices and Factory: Tonawanda, N, Y. 


Branch Offices: 
ALBANY DALLAS LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON DENVER MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 
BUFFALO DETROIT NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO HOUSTON PEORIA SYRACUSE 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| to find something amusing or bright in 
every one of them. 

It's a good deal a matter of dodging. 
The experts in happiness, when they see 
a storm coming, know of sheltered coves 
into which they can run their boat till 
the tempest is over. They can always 
escape. 

The practical value of religion is that 
it is a way of escape. That is why re- 
ligion has always had such a powerful 
hold upon men’s minds. It is really ‘‘a 
shelter in the time of storm,” or “‘ the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land,”’ 
as the phrases go. 

How many millions of tired and baled 
souls, wretched women with shattered 
dreams, discouraged men facing failure, 
in hovel and in palace, have escaped out 
of the cold and wind of depression into 
the sunshine of a peaceful hour, by sing- 
ing, 

esus, Lover of my soul, 
t me to Thy bosom fly! 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee! 


Who can measure the immense con- 
tribution to contentment that has been 


brought to human beings by a sincere 
faith? 


HAPPINESS is a good thing. And, 
like every other| good thing, if you 
want it you have to work for it. 

Just as there are intelligent workmen 
who expect to gain a competence by 
faithful work, economy and thrift, and 
other workmen who think they can get 
rich by a change in the laws or by a 
revolution, so there are people who are 
always complaining of injustice and bad 
fortune and a wicked world, and there are 
others who go about their task of being 
happy, and faithfully practice it every 


ay. 

Happi is yours, if you want it. 

It is not at the end of the rainbow. 

It is not over in the next county. 

You cannot find it by getting new 
furniture, nor another diamond necklace; 
no, nor by marrying the girl you love, nor 
by succeeding in business. 

Unless you know how to get it right 
where you are, with what is in your hand, 
you cannot get it elsewhere nor with other 
equipment. 

It is nothing in the world but a good 
habit. Cultivate it. 

It is an accomplishment, like wood 
carving. Learn it. 

It is a certain skill of mind, whereby 
you adroitly adjust yourself to what 
destiny gives you. 

And you get it by practice. 

If the reader will pardon a personal ref- 
erence, I will adduce my own case as an 
example. 

I am in the fifties. I have to work for a 
living. There are many things I want and 
can't get. There are surroundings J] 
would like to change, but cannot. My 
health is not robust. Yet I am happy. 
Every day, from the time I get out of bed 
until I return thereto, I am contented. 

Yet I can remember very well that 
when I was in my twenties, and full of 
vigor and youth, I was miserable most of 
the time. 

I was naturally morbid. I inherited it 
from my grandmother, who thought she 
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DODGE BROTHERS 
BUSINESS CAR 


That the lightness of the Business 
Car is united to great strength 
is proven by the splendid serv- 
ice it is rendering everywhere 
under widely varying conditions 


The lightness of the car keeps 
the gas and oil costs down, 
and its sound construction 
renders repairs infrequent 


Donce BroTHERS. DETROIT 
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Published in the 
interest of Elec- 
trical Develop- 
ment by an In- 
stitution that 
will be helped by 
whatever helps 
the Industry. 
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Safety stamps— 
do you know 
what they are? 


One rarely hears of an electrical fire 
nowadays. : 

Thank the safety stamps for this condition, 
remarkable when thousands of horsepower in 
electric current is carried over wires, through 
motors, lightsand countless devicesof all sorts. 

But then, for a long time now electrical 
materials have passed before a wise censorship 
—the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Originally a joint committee of insurance 
companies, they have outreached their first 
reason for being and have become a sort of 
inspirational bureau of standards for all 
manufactured electrical goods and for elec- 
trical construction practice. 

They must approve every specialty device 
and circuit in yourhome or business property. 

They personally inspect all installations 
so that your electrical work shall be safe 
from fire risk, and that insurance rates may 
be minimized. 

The Underwriters’ safety stamp or written 
approval is a basis for confidence in things 
electrica]. 

Twenty years ago electricity was a mys- 
terious, untrusted, fearsome thing. 

But who fears it today ? 

Not mother manipulating the morning 
toaster. Not the lineman on the pole. Not 
even the children around the Christmas tree 
with their electrical train. 

The Underwriters have preached electrical 
safety—worked to make it practical and, as 
you will admit, have succeeded. 


estem Efecfric 


Company 


No 6 Visualize a catalog seven inches 
? by ten, with each of its 1100 pages 


devoted to listings and information on elec- 
frical devices aud materials. This will give 
you some idea of the many-sided activity of 
this a in serving the public's electrical 
ne 


had committed “the unpardonable sin,” 
and from a mother who always expect 
she would go to the poorhouse. 

I brooded habitually. I was subject to 
long fits of depression. I was sensitive 
and suspicious. I was always having 
premonitions. Altogether, I was gloomy 
and unhappy. 

Gradually, I do not know why or how, 
I grew out of this. I had common sense 
enough left to see the folly of it all. I 
made up my mind I would be happy. 1 
persistently resisted the upsetting and 
annoying thoughts, which 1 had always 
assumed I could not prevent. I began to 
practice happiness. I succeeded, and you 
are welcome:to take the example for what 
it is worth. 

I have failed, I have been deceived, 
betrayed, and attacked, as often as the 
average man. But it all bothers me no 
more. am a contented and happy 


person. 

And I don’t lay it to religion, nor to 
luck, nor to the people around me, nor to 
fate. I simply practiced until I got so 
that the happy thoughts came to me and 
the unhappy suggestions stayed away. 

When my hands become dirty I wash 
them; and when I have an unpleasant 
thing to do I do it, and then put it aside 
and think of something pleasant. 

It may not be a very wonderful and 
lofty and noble idea. But it works. I 
commend it to you. 


Men Are Not Vain— 
They Want to be 
Comfortable 


(Continued from page 33) 


uniform; and that the ones left, the un- 
dersized ones, had changed their way of 
wearing their hats. 

More men have round heads than long, 
narrow ones. But of recent years we 
have been less conscious of differences in 
the shape of heads, because of the vogue 
for soft hats, which adjust themselves to 
an had. 

ile most men are pre articul 

about their hats, there a paid er detail 
of their dress in which I think they take 
a great deal of pleasure, and that is 
their hosiery. Even the most hard- 
headed business men seem to have a lot 
of pride in wearing attractive. socks. 
Years ago, only a few men wore silk socks. 
Most men wore plain black cotton or lisle 
ones. Now they want silk ones, and they 
like them to be in pleasing colors. I have 
often seen men sitting with one foot 
crossed over the other Ines, and regard- 
ing with evident satisfaction the five or 
six inches of silk ankle exposed. They 
like these pretty hose; there’s no question 
about it. 

A few years ago, it was something of a 
fad to have one’s socks and tie match in 
color. But to-day a man is more likely to 
have his socks match his shoes; or, if his 
shoes are black, the socks will match his 
suit, if it is a colored one. 

en have very decided preferences in 
color, by the way; but, at least in regard 
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The joy of succeeding while you 
are still young 


"| WO men work equally hard, 

and both succeed. But to one 
man position and independence 
come at thirty-five; to the other 
not until sixty. 


Success is sweet whenever it 
comes; but at sixty 
the capacity for 
enjoyment is less 
keen. 


The travel that 
seems so alluring 
at thirty-five has 
lost a little of its 
charms; the dis- 
tance to the end of 
the road of life is 
shorter and many 
a man finds for- 
tune in his hands 
so late that there 
is time only to ar- 
range to pass it on 
to some one else. 


Happy is the man 
who finds a way to 
save somehow the 
intervening years; 
there is joy in suc- 
ceeding while you 
are still young. The 
reason why success comes so late 
for most men is that there is so 
much to learn. 


Only a man who knows all the 
different departments of business 
is qualified to reach the higher 

ositions, or to enter business for 

imself. And the learning of all 
departments from practical ex- 
perience in each is a matter of 
many years. 


Comparatively few men have 
learned how to save 
the wasted years 


I5 there no way to shorten this 

process? Must every man's 
life have so many wasted years? 
Thousands of able men have 
determined to eliminate those 
wasted years from their lives: 
many have found the answer in 
the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute's Modern Business Course 
and Service. 


For years the Alexander Hamil- 


successful men from their offices to their homes. t 
cars pass, cannot fail to be impressed with the number of their occupants who 
are young or middle-aged men. Itis pre-eminently th: day of success in youth. 


ton Institute has specialized in 
the single task of training men 
for the kihet executive positions 
of business. 


Into its Course have been built 
the experience and the methods 


In New York City: Fifth Avenue at 5 o'clock, filled with automobiles carrying 


which have made many of the 
business leaders most successful. 


Its subscribers appropriate the 
knowledge of dther men, and 
profit by other men's mistakes 
and successes. They learn in 
months what ordinarily takes 
years. 


The experience of the most suc- 
cessful made available for all 


BUSINESS authority of the 
highest typeis represented on 

the Institute's Advisory Council: 
Frank A. Vanderlip, the financier; 
General Coleman duPont, the well- 
known business executive; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist; and Joseph French 
(nen Dean of the New York 
niversity School of Commerce. 


Hundreds of successful executives 
have testified that the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has been a tre- 
mendous factor in their success. 


More than 20,000 presidents of 


An observer watching the 


corporations are numbered among 
its successful subscribers. 


, 


“In the past eight years," one 
man wrote recently, “my income 
has increased 750%. The Course 
has been the foundation of my 
business training. 


Would you like to 
save the wasted 
years? Would you 
know the joy of 
rapid, instead of 
moderate, progress 
—the joys of suc- 
ceeding while you 
are still young? If 
so, this is the call of 
opportunity toyou; 
a moment’s deci- 
sion is all you need. 


Any man who is 
sincerely interested 
in his future will 
clip the coupon at 
the bottom of this 
page. It is placed 
there for a purpose 
—to separate from 
the mass of drifters 
the few men who 
are asking them- 
selves: “Where am I going to be 
ten years from now?" 


Send for 
“Forging Ahead in Business" 


"THE book which the coupon 

will bring i is “ Forging Ahead 
in Business,” a 116-page book 
that tells how the Institute has 
helped so many other men to find 
success while they are still young. 
It is a valuable book, but it is 
free. No obligation; send for your 
copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


366 Astor Place New York City 
Send me “Forging Ahead in Busi- 


ness" without obligation. 
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Each HYTONE Tablet is a 
book of Quality Writing. There are 
six sizes to meet various correspond- 
ence demands. ‘‘The Six Best Sellers” 
—we call them—because millions are 
being used by discerning persons 
every day. 

It’s a distinct pleasure to write at 
your ease on the fine linen surface of 


HyTONE. 


The convenient Tablet Form pre- 
vents spoilage and waste. 


These Tablets— ruled or unruled— 
retail for 10 cents Envelopes to 
match in modish styles: 


Hv Io NE 


[INEN FABRIC 
WRITING TABLETS 


Should you be unable to obtain 
HYvTONE from your retailer, write us, men- 
tioning his namc. Jf you will include 50 cents 
money order, we will send usable samples, 
consisting of three HYTONE Tablets, in popu- 
lar sizes, either ruled or unruled, and thirty- 
five envelopes to match in seven styles, 


WESTERN TABLET & 
STATIONERY COMPANY 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Best Sellers’ 


to their clothes, these preferences are not 
what many people suppose them to be. 
It is an old joke that a man likes “any 
color, so it’s red.” But look at a man’s 
dress, and see how much red you find in it. 

Years ago I had a hand in upsetting 
what was a very general prejudice among 
men against red in neckwear. At that 
time you could scarcely sell a red tie of 
any description to a well-dressed man. I 
was working then for an employer who 
bought about six dozen ties one year of an 
English weave, known as “jasper,” which 
had fine lines containing about forty per 
cent red and sixty per cent black. It was 
a pleasing combination and sold readily; 
but he was conservative and bought only 
the same amount the next season. 

Just at that time, I went to another 
store—not a large one—where they made 
me buyer of neckwear. I had a hunch 
that those jasper ties would take well, so 
I ordered one hundred and twenty-five 
dozen of them! The proprietors almost 


-had heart failure when the consignment 


arrived. The place was simply full of jas- 
per ties. One of my cninleyers aid to 
me, "Why, John, we can’t sell those ties 
in ten years!” 

But he was a poor prophet. It seemed 
as if every man in Chicago wanted one of 
those red and black neckties. And the craze 
spread so that the other silks carried by 
the manufacturers were simply nailed to 
the shelves. That furor for jasper ties 
lasted for six or seven years; and, since 
then, red in combination with other colors 
has retained its popularity. 


BUT the good old standby among colors 
has always been blue. Itis the hardy 
perennial. Other colors have a passing 
appeal. For instance, years ago, if you 
tried to sell a man a green tie, he would 
ask you if you took him for an Irishman. 
But for the last few years, men have 
bought green mixtures—very decidedly 
reen ones sometimes—and liked them. 
Brown has been popular, too. Various 
shades of purple are especially liked by 
certain men—myself among them. But 
blue is always a favorite. 

And this is true in other articles beside 
ties. Striped shirts have been almost 
universally worn the past few years, and 
blue stripes are most in demand. The 
same is true about pajamas. A good 
many men buy pajamas in plain colors; 
and almost always this color is blue. It is 
hard to sell anything pink to a man, he 
thinks it is effeminate. You can some- 
times get him to take a pink stripe, but 
not a shirt, or pajamas, in solid pink. 
Another thing he rebels at—in shirts and 
ties, for example—is checks. Women like 
checks, but men won't have them. 

Speaking of pajamas, I can remember 


when we had to persuade men to buy 
them. They wore nightshirts then and 
they looked askance at the newfangled 


contrivance. To-day I doubt if we have 
a nightshirt in the store. Ninety-nine 
per cent of the men—and then some— 
wear pajamas. And they are chiefly 
stripes, blue or lavender. When they buy 
plain effects, they take white, blue, or 
lavender. 

Another decided change that has come 
in recent years is the substitution of belts 
for suspenders. I am so constituted that 
I prefer to put my trust in suspenders, 
but I am in a small minority, I find. Cer- 


tainly, aníong our customers, it is hard to 
sell suspenders. Everybody, tall and 
short, fat and lean, has taken to belts. 

Shirts have changed, too. The old- 
fashioned stiff-bosomed shirt has given 
way to the tucked or plaited one, and to 
the soft shirt. Years ago, the man who 
wore “attached cuffs” was the exception. 
To-day it is just the reverse. And the 
vogue of the soft shirt has brought 
another change! Soft cuffs are uncom- 
fortable, and also untidy, if they come 
down onto the hand as stiff cuffs did; so 
shirt sleeves are made shorter and this has 
necessitated shortening coat sleeves also. 
It is interesting to see how one change 
brings others in its train. 

Another interesting thing is to trace the 
origin of certain fashions. For example, 
five or six years ago young college men 
took a notion to wear low shoes the year 
'round. But they found that this was a 
chilly performance with their ankles en- 
cased in silk hose, so they began asking 
for woolen socks. They could get them 
in the sporting goods stores, and gradually 
the demand increased. It sometimes 
seems as if the public picks out the very 
worst possible time to start a fashion. 
Certainly, when the world was at war, 
and wool was vitally needed for the arm- 
ies, it was an inopportune occasion to 
create a demand for woolen socks. But 
the demand came; and the past two win- 
ters we have sold an extraordinary num- 
ber of cashmere and other kinds of woolen 
hosiery. Many men bought it to wear 
even with high shoes. And the prices, 
under the circumstances, had to be high, 
too. But apparently that made no dif- 
ference. The public wants what it wants, 
when it wants it! Even the women fell 
victims to the craze! 


It IS only in the details of men's dress 
that there are many changes. Funda- 
mentally, their raiment remains the same, 
year after year. It undergoes none of the 
violent variations which come in women's 
clothes. A man's trousers may vary in 
length an inch or two at the most while 
his wife's skirt is going from the ground 
half way to her knees and back again. 

The size and shape of certain pockets 
may change slightly; but they are prac- 
tically the same to-day that they were fifty 
jeu ago. In my regular business suit 

have thirteen pockets. My overcoat 
furnishes four more. That is probably the 
number every man has. And most of us 
use our pockets for the very same pur- 
poses. 

In the right trousers pocket, I keep my 
keys; in the left my small ketbook. 
In the right hip pocket a handkerchief; in 
the left, a larger pocketbook. The watch 
always goes in the lower left waistcoat 
pocket. In the lower right one, a match 
case, or a knife, or cigar cutter, attached 
to the other end of the watch chain, if a 
man wears that kind of chain. In the up- 
per left waistcoat pocket, he carries his 
cigars, or cigarette case, if he is a smoker. 
Or he uses it for a fountain pen and a pen- 
cil, or for his glasses, if he wears them. 
always have several notebooks in that 
pocket. What a man carries in the upper 
right vest pocket depends on what he puts 
in the opposite one. The rule is to carry 
in the /eft one the article he uses oftenest, 
because it is then easier to take it out with 
his right hand. 
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And this is 
that she wrote: 


At Home in Any Home 


including carrying case 


HERE are more uses for Corona than 
those of the busy man who carries it home 
to clean up odds and ends of office work. 


Once introduced into your household, 
Corona speedily makes friends of the entire 
family. If you are a housewife, you soon 
find it a sturdy ally in systematizing your 
letter-writing. In your club or church work 
you will discover a dozen ways in which 
Corona can help you. And with the young 
folks it becomes a useful habit, encouraging 
correct spelling and careful grammar, so 


earning for them higher marks in school. 


A few hours of practice will give you a de- 
gree of facility in the use of Corona; and 
you will never cease to be fascinated by the 
swift building of words and sentences, neat, 
legible and orderly before your eyes. 


Weighing but a trifle more than six pounds, 
compact, simple, ruggedly made, Corona is 
always at hand when wanted, instantly retired 
into cupboard or desk drawer, carried like a 
book from room to room and an unobtru- 
sive bit of luggage when traveling. 


$50 1 CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


GROTON, N. Y. 
. Consult your telephone book for address of local Corona Agency 


CORONA 
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TRADE MARK 
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In the breast pocket on the left side of 
his coat, he carries a handkerchief. The 
side pockets—well, they are sometimes a 
sort of a catch-all for odds and ends; but 
they ought not to be used at all, as a mat- 
ter of fact, for it spoils the appearance of 
a coat to have them stuffed with things, 
or even to put the hands into them. 
Many men crowd a handkerchief into a 
side pocket. Others carry papers in them. 
But this is a bad practice if a man is par- 
ticular about his appearance. A man can 
always have an inside breast pocket in his 
coat, and many use this to carry letters 
and note books. If there is such a pocket, 
that raises the number in the suit to four- 
teen. For there is still the small outside 
coat pocket, on the right side, for loose 
change. 

How women get along without any 
pockets at all is a marvel to the much be- 
pocketed man. He would never submit 
to any fashion which would curtail his 
equipment in this line. I am certain of 
that. The most you can do to vary his 
outfit is to change from patch pockets to 
the set-in variety, and then change back 
to patch pockets again. 

The stage has a considerable influence 
in setting the fashion for men. Certain 
actors are more or less leaders in style. 
But, as a rule, the man in the street wants 
something that follows these stage styles 
—yet keeps a good bit behind them. 

Still, the effect is felt. For instance, in 
certain plays an actor has a chance to 
vary his costume by appearing in a dress- 
ing gown; sometimes a very handsome 
and striking one. These plays have been 
rather frequent for a number of years, 
and I think they have been the direct 
cause of a much increased demand for such 
gowns among men in general. We used 
` to sell many more smoking jackets than 
dressin wns. Lately, we have sold 
more of the gowns. 


UT all such innovations make their 

way slowly. Men have to overcome 
a sort of diffidence before they accept 
them. And that is why I say that I don't 
think they have much personal vanity. 
If they had, they would be eager to adopt 
some fashion which would give them a 
chance to put on a little adornment. 

A few years ago there was a passing 
fashion for fancy waistcoats. A very wel- 
come fashion, so far as the haberdasher 
was concerned, for it was a profitable one 
to him. But, even then, the men who 
bought the richer and more elaborate pat- 
terns and fabrics were in the minority. 

I have heard women chuckle indul- 
gently over some evidence of our foibles, 
and declare that men have a childike de- 
light in any chance to adorn themselves. 
It is perfectly true that many men like 
pretty things. When they put on the re- 
galia of some society or other, they have 
a temporary pleasure in their fine feath- 
ers. But if it were a deep-seated personal 
vanity they would have been wearin 
brass buttons and ruffles and velvets an 
silks. Plenty of attempts have been 
made to bring back the old styles, when 
men did wear these things. But they 
have not succeeded. Because men care 
more about comfort and utility than they 
do about strutting like peacocks in gor- 
geous plumage. 

Within a few years, an effort was made 
to introduce the old-fashioned stock, 


which our grandfathers, or great-grand- 
fathers wore. No one will deny that the 
stock was more ornamental than the 
modern collar. But men would not have 
it. 


F COURSE, we do submit to a cer- 

tain amount of discomfort for the 
sake of appearance. We wear a stiff collar 
because we think it looks better; and we 
sometimes wear it of such an altitude as 
to threaten us with decapitation. But on 
the whole, even our collars are conserva- 
tive and fairly comfortable. And, by the 
way, the present predominating size is 
larger than it used to be. The commonest 
collar sizes, six or seven years ago, were 
b ang 1414; now they are 15 and 1527. 
The largest size we carry in our stores is 
1714; but there are men who take a 22- 
inch collar! The average height is about 
214 inches. 

The size of collars is not the only thing 
that has increased. We used to sell most- 
ly 9, 10, and 101 in socks. Now we sell 
IO, 1014, and 11—with the 11 in the lead. 
We sell larger sizes in shirts and under- 
wear, too. And it is not because men 
want their clothes more roomy. On the 
contrary, the tendency now is to have 
things close-fitting. 

The English style has been followed of 
late years in making coats much softer, 
with no padding on the shoulders, and 
none of the “buckboard” stiffness of in- 
terlining which used to characterize 
American-made clothes. And of course 
practically all men now have their clothes 
pressed regularly, with the trousers 


.creased. Some men also have the sleeves 


creased, but this is more common among 
the young fellows. 

By the way, it is the youngsters who 
lead in the fashions. We don’t have to 

ersuade them to take up a new fad! 
hey make us hustle to keep up with 
their demand for the novelties. 

We do it, too; for it is extremely impor- 
tant to have the custom of young men. 
The reason is that men are different from 
women in that they like to stick to one 
store in buying wearing apparel. Men 
don’t enjoy “shopping around” as women 
seem to. Yr a man finds a place that suits 
him, he will keep on going there all his 
life—if it continues to give him what he 
wants. So it is inportant to get his cus- 
tom,as early as possible. 

And to do that you must have young 
salesmen; for youth likes to be served by 
youth. A young fellow of twenty-one 
would not go to a shop where all the clerks 
were nüddlexa ed or elderly men. He 
would be afraid they would sell him mid- 
dle-age or elderly styles. For that reason, 
we make it a point to get young blood into. 
our selling force; and that is one reason 
for constantly expanding the business, so 
as to have room for both young and old 
salesmen. 

Except for the difference due to age, 
practically all men dress pretty much 
alike nowadays. I mean hae you can- 
not tell a man’s calling by his clothes. 
There was a time when you could guess 
pretty accurately whether a man was a 
doctor, a lawyer, a preacher, or a business 
man, by some detail of his apparel. But 
you cannot do it now. I have a preacher 
friend to whom I send a necktie every 
Christmas, and I always select one of a 
rather quiet pattern and color. But I 


Fven, Reliable, 
Economical Heat. 
-No Home is 
HOME without it 


WE first tell you the best system of 
heating adapted to your type of home. 

Then we supply the best appliance for 

that particular system. You then 

have for all time that most de- 

sirable of all thin, onomical 

warmth and absolute comfort. 

Richardson & Boynton Co., dealers, 

can give you expert advice without 

prejudice in favor of any apparatus 

because we manufacture apparatus for 

all systems of heating— steam, hot 

water, Vapor-vacuum-pressure; warm 

air systems, direct and indirect; warm 

air, pipeless. 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 
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heaters and garage heat- 
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*'Save the Surface Campaign'* 


What Washington would find now 
l at Mount Verno 


HEN Washington devoted 
himself to his home nearly 
150 years ago, who knows 
what he may have thought about the 
length of time it would survive him? 


How do you feel about your own 
home—so valued by you now? 


Mt. Vernon is a monument to the 
gospel of long preservation through 
surface protection. The country is 
dotted with similar great examples. 
Your home can look forward to be- 
longing to the same illustrious 

“company through the same means— 
surface protection. The care you 
devote to it now, while you are here, 
you can control. The care whicl 
those who survive you will habitually 
take after you are gone, will largely 
be determined by the example you 
set them. At Mt. Vernon the care is 
habitual; a standing order exists for 
painting the house at periodical 
intervals. 


Preservation of all surfaces — 
wood, metal, stucco, coment—re- 
solves itself into a state of mind. 
Once the danger of neglecting sur- 
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is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the 
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faces is understood and appreciated, 
a convert becomes an earnest 
advocate. 


Think of it! Every attack of decay 
and rust must necessarily begin at 
the surface. The insidious enemies 
are completely checkmated by sur- 
face protection. With renewal 
habitual, and before the previous 
coat actually goes to pieces, the 
property is invulnerable. 


The Dutch say that paint and 
varnish cost nothing because they 
save more than they cost by pre- 
venting repairs and replacements. 
Are the Dutch not right? 


Look over your property—all of 
it, and do it now. Save it—save 
the surface and you save all. 


q 


There’s an illustrated booklet ready to be 
mailed to you at once, showing how you 
can save money by hunting out those 
forgotten surfaces, which, if neglected, be- 
come the starting places of rust, rot and ruin. 
Send for this booklet. Address: Save 
the Surface Campaign, Room 632, 
The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests, whose products, taken as 
a whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting 


and beautifying the innumera 


le products of the lumber, cement 


and manufacturing industries, and their divisions. 
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T | use their furniture rough- 
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Every storm beats upon the 
iron mill stack and leaves it 
streaming with moisture. No 
harm if the stack is kept prop- 
erly protected with a surface 
coating; much harm if it is not 
Save the surface and you save 
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ly. It has to stan 
service. Keep it well pro- 
tected. A coat of varnish 
now and then means long 
life as well as fine ap- 
pearance. It pays. 
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imagine he would rather have something 
more striking. The preachers of to-day 
dress just like bankers or merchants. 
Doctors used to wear cutaway coats; and 
lawyers affected long frock coats. But 
except in rare cases they dress in regular 
“business suits" now. Gamblers are sup- 
posed to wear conspicuous clothes; strik- 
ing checks, bright-colored ties, and so on. 
But all the gamblers I ever knew wore 
very quiet, unobtrusive clothes. 
he place where a man’s suit first be- 

gins to show wear depends somewhat on 
the habits of the man himself. If he has 
a trick of thrusting his hands into his coat 
pockets, this is likely to wear the edge of 
the pocket and even to tear it at the cor- 
ners. But as a rule the first place to show 
wear is on the trouser legs above the knee. 
Probably this is due to his crossing one leg 
over the other. When a man does this a 
couple of hundred times a day, he rubs 
the surface of the cloth so that it becomes 
shiny or threadbare. 

Men who are always fastening and un- 
fastening their coat will find the wear 
coming around the buttonholes. Over- 
coats wear first along the edges of the 
front and, if a man puts his hands in the 
outside pockets, along their edges and 
those of his overcoat sleeves. A Sherlock 
Holmes could guess a man's habits by 
looking for the signs of wear in his clothes. 
A man who writes a good deal will betray 
-that fact by the under side of his right 
coat sleeve. The seat of the trousers will 
show whether he spends his time sitting 
in an office chair. The edge of his watch 
pocket would probably show whether he 
was punctual in the keeping of his ap- 
pointments. 


I7 IS a curious thing that the men who 
are hardest to suit in the matter of 
clothes are fat men. I believe every 
dealer will agree with me on that point. 
Of course, it is impossible to have as large 
an assortment for the fat man to choose 
from as for the man of average size; and 
he seems to resent this. But even aside 
from this, fat men are generally harder to 
please. I do not know whether this is 
true of wômen, but it certainly is true of 
men. : 

There are seasons for men's clothes, 
just as there are for women's, but they are 
not so arbitrary. Women begin buying 
straw hats in February, and fall hats in 
August, in spite of the absurdity of it. 
Men don't do that. The great rush in 
men's hats is during the week before 
Easter, when they buy their spring head- 
wear. But a good many men do not 
bother to have anything different for 
spring and autumn, but confine them- 
selves to the one change between felt and 
straw. They buy their straw hats about 
the second warm day, which usually 
comes the latter part of May. If it 
doesn't come then, they wait until it does. 
'The rule is to discard the straw hat the 
first of September. But while a woman 
likes to be the first to wear a straw hat in 
the spring—or the winterl—a man hates 
to be caught setting the pace. He likes 
to be certain of plenty of others to keep 
him in countenance. 

'The best way I can sum it all up is to 
say that a man wants three things: To 
be comfortable, to be sure that what he 
gets is correct, and then to forget all 
about his clothes while he is wearing them. 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


DID you ever see a boy eat Heinz Oven Baked Beans? 


No better endorsement was ever made than his grin 
of appreciation as he passes his plate for more. 


You can’t fool a boy. He knows what is good. He 
recognizes that baked taste which makes Heinz Baked 
Beans so delicious. 


His instincts are right. The food value is there, as 
well as the flavor. Baking does it. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 1 
Vinegars 


Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Did You Ever 
Whip Cream ? 


I guess, if the truth were known, we would 
find that a lot of men are on intimate terms 
with kitchen aprons and machinery. 'Ever no- 
tice how cream acts? You crank the egg beater 
about 1,000 r.p.m. and nothing seems to hap- 
pen. Then, just as you are about to advise the 
boss that the cream is no good, it suddenly 
stiffens. 

Mennen lather works the same way. About 
one man in a hundred fails to get best results 
because he won't take the time to build up a 
firm lather. 

These friends of yours who rave about the 
marvelous results they get with Mennen’s, de- 
vote about three minutes to brisk brushing, 
using a lot of water—three times as much water 
as ordinary lather will hold. 

The meanest beard that ever sprouted, curls 
up and quits after three minutes’ exposure to 
Mennen lather. 

The reason I am trying to get men to use 
Mennen’s rightly is that experience has taught 
me that all the printed advertising in the world 
doesn’t equal the selling power of satisfied 
users. Once a man really knows Mennen’s, he 
is a better advertisement than I ever wrote. 

In our giant size 50 cent tube are the makings 
of shaves so gorgeous that words fail me when [ 
try to descfibe them, but you must do your part. 

Remember—the proper amount of Cream— 
plenty of water—hot or cold—no rubbing with 
fingers—and three minutes of brush action. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 


Mother Mason Gives Some 
— Good Advice | 


(Continued from page 51) 


knew that something was radically wrong. 
It was in the atmosphere. Almost she 
could smell it. 

But she only said cheerfully, ‘Oh, 
don't mind me/ I guess you can't tell me 
how hard it is to keep things up with a 


baby." 

Mabel sat down on the davenport, the 
dusty davenport, a taut little figure with 
clenched fists. “I was ironing—and 
things piled up so—and Betty seemed to 
take so much care—and—” It went 
swiftly throughher mind that she couldn’t 
even talk about Anything but that work. 

“Then just sit still and rest a few minutes 
before I go on," Mother said comfortably. 
She unearthed from somewhere about her 
te person a crochet needle and thread, 
and settled back in her chair. 

“It’s awful hot weather to do all your 

work and take care of the baby. I know 
just how you feel.” Mother had meant to 
say something soothing, but it had the 
effect of bringing swift tears to Mabel’s 
eyes. 
“Td get along better if I could ever 
catch up,” she said in a quavery voice. 
“Pm not well—I—I’ll be all right after 
a while—" She turned her head from 
Mother. She was not crying but her voice 
was at the breaking point. 

Mother looked Teeni at her for a 
moment, and then asked her a gentle 
question, to which Mabel nodded her 
head and burst weakly into a flood of 
tears. 

“Why, Mabel dear, you should have 
told me before.” 

“I didn't want to—I— Oh, Mother, 
Betty is so little yet, but even then I 
wouldn't care if—if Bob was all right 
about it.” 

* Bob?" Mother questioned. 

“Yes.” The little figure on the big 
davenport was trying to control its sobs. 
* He's never even mentioned it . . . since 
the day I told him . . . and all he said that 
time was just— ‘Oh, my g-good gosh!” 


OTHER'S sense of humor, like the 

poor, she always had with her. It 
did sound funny, but she would as soon 
have thought of laughing at a blind man's 
affliction as at Mabel. 

“T think about it so much," the 
younger mother went on. “I can't tell 
you how I feel that he doesn't like it... 
sort of degraded! And the worst part of it 
is I'll make the little thing moody and 
cross by my attitude." . 

“Oh, shoot!” Mother was definitely 
concise. "There's not the slightest thing 
in that. If ever I was gloomy and down- 
at-the-mouth in my life, it was before 
Marcia was born. Just think, Mabel, she 
was my third, all mere babies, ana ! 
supposed of course Marcia would be 
a cross, moody child, and, instead, you 
know yourself that if Marcia were lost in 
an African jungle, she'd manage to have 
fun with the parrots and orang-outangs.” 

Mabel gave a faint, wan smile. Mother 


Mason was certainly a comforting con- 
fessor. 
“Tve tried to keep pleasant," Mabel 
[11 5» , 
went on. "You don't know how I've 
tried. I have that verse pinned up on my 
dresser, about 


“The man worth while is the man who can 
smile 
When everything goes dead wrong." 


“Take it down," Mother said cheer- 
fully. “If there's a verse in the world 
that has been worked overtime, it's that 
one. I can’t think of anything more inane 
than to smile when everything goes dead 
wrong, unless it is to snivel when every- 
thing is passably right. That verse always 
seemed to me to be a surface sort of affair. 
Take it down and substitute ‘I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help.’ That goes to the heart 
of things—when you feel that strength, 
then the dead-wrong things begin to 
miraculously right themselves.” 


MOTHER aused to pick out a crochet 
stitch and then went on: “About Bob, 
I must say that doesn’t seem real nice of 
him, but he’s like his father. He’s all 
Mason. And Henry can keep still about 
things the longest of anyone | ever knew. 
I want to pay Creve right out and 

et it over. Marcia is like me, and so's 
Junior: Katherine and Eleanor are par- 
tially like their father, but Bob's just a// 
Mason. Henry used to worry me terribly 
when we were first married. I’ve had him 
come home to dinner and sit and eat ——and 
say nothing much—until I wanted to 
scream. I thought he was brooding about 
something, or hat the dinner was fees 
ing him, or that he was wishing he had mar- 
ried his old girl.” Mother gave a chuckle. 
“And I had spells of being downright 
miserable, until I came to the conclusion 
that he would never change, and that i 
couldn't make him talk freely about 
things any more than he could stop my 
continual chatter." 

Mother looked up with a deprecatory 
smile. “Far be it from me, Mabel, to 
preach. I never could stand some old 
woman coming in and handing out free 
advice. We all have to work out our own 
salvation. As my Scotch mother used to 
say, ‘Every Jennie has a-muckle to do wi’ 

er own Jockie.’ But I want you to know 
that I’ve been through all this. We’re all 
inclined to think we have a monopoly on 
each new sensation that comes to us, 
that it’s our own particular little griev- 
ance. But every feeling and every 
thought you may have now have probably 
been felt and thought by mothers frorn 
the time the world began. Fundamen- 
tally, you and Bob are no different from 
Isaac and Rebekah, or Abraham and 
Sarah. Just keep as cheerful as you con- 
sistently can, and hang onto your faith 
that these minor ups and downs make not 
a whit of difference with the great love 
you bear each other.” 
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"pes remarkable record for rapid delivery on a long series of short stops and quick starts carries 
a lesson of economy to every merchant with a package delivery problem. 


Read this letter from the Isreal Motor Transfer You retailers, of smaller articles particularly, know 
Company of Kansas City: what the high cost of deliveries means. 


Gentlemen: In more than two hundred industries, from the 


We are writing you respecting your Oldsmobile : 
trucks that we have recently installed in the Mail department store to the farm, the Oldsmobile 


Service. Your truck No. 16 has broken all records Economy Truck is cutting hauling costs to the 
in the Mail Service making two hundred stops in minimum. 


three hours. 4: : 
Supt. of Mails of the main office recommends These features. EEN dependability and ERSA 
them very highly fọr mail service. He told me powerful valve-in-head engine; deep channel section 


personally he thought that they were the best frame; internal gear drive; 35x5 pneumatic cord 
adapted trucks for mail service he had ever used. tires; complete electrical equipment. 


i Ul S DOR Prices cheerfully ted by out dealets everywhere. 
By Charles Isreal Isreal Transfer Company Time payments if desired. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN and OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
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The Riverside 


The most dependable moderate 
ptice watch in the world 


$75 and up 
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HE OSTE 
SCIENTIFICALLY 
DULT 
WATCH 
NHE 
WORLD 


Waltham Scientific “ Jeweled Main Wheel Bearings ” 


that Mean So Much to You in Time-keeping Accuracy 


unit of any machine must 

have a bearing, and the free- 
dom of that movement depends 
upon the scientific development of 
that bearing. 


This is true of an oxcart, the Liberty 
Motor, or a watch. 


The Waltham Watch Bearings are 
the most scientifically developed 
bearings in the realm of mechanics. 


E» mechanically | moving 


The time-keeping performance of a 
good watch starts at its power plant, 
the mainspring. And it is an axiom 
of mechanics that the greatest friction 
is at the point where the power is the 
greatest. 

That watch is the best watch where the 
resisting factor of friction is the least preva- 
lent. 

Look at the two illustrations in this ad- 
vertisement. Here are portrayed sectional 
views of the Waltham scientific jeweled 
main wheel bearings and also of the unjew- 
eled bearing method. 


You will note that in the unjeweled bearing 
the shaft or barrel arbor is running in a 
hole drilled through the barrel container. 
This supplies only a bearing of brass for the 
rotation of the steel arbor, causing a greater 
resistance to the power of the mainspring, 
variable time-keeping, and eventually be- 
comes charged with gritty particles that 
destroy the highly polished surface of the 
shaft or barrel arbor. : 


Whereas in the Waltham scientifically jew- 
eled main wheel bearings we see developed 
a bearing composed of two highly polished 
sapphire jewels which are so set in the bar- 
tel that the superbly finished steel arbor ro- 
tates in them, dintibuting the power of the 
mainspring to the train with an irreducible 
minimum of friction. 


This is not all. Every Waltham mainsprin 
is contained in a speciall hardened end 
ground steel barrel which rotects the 
“works” if.the mainspring should break. 
This exclusive Waltham feature also pro- 
vides more room for a longer mainspring, 
consequently the motive power is better 
distributed and a more even time-keeping 
performance is assured. 


It is these little things, yet vitally i 

hidden in the “works” of che. weich dui 
provide unanswerable argument why your 
watch selection should be a Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch education. 


Sent free upon request. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TLMB 


Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


Mother Mason Gives Some Good Advice, by Bess STREETER ALDRICH 


Mother rolled up her crochet work. 
“There! I usually charge fifty cents for 
this lecture, but seeing it's you it will 
only be a quarter." She went off into 
so a gay little laugh that Mabel gave a 
watery imitation of it. 

Mother turned up the sheer lavender 
skirt around her waist and pinned it with 
a capable-looking safety-pin. So far as 
Mother was concerned, every member of 
the Springtown missionary auxiliary could 
die in total ignorance of dee ever having 
been a high-caste convert in Mesopota- 
mia. 

“Now, I have a little plan. It popped 
into my head ready to spring out full- 
sized, like Minerva or Diana, or whoever 
it was that did that little acrobatic 
stunt." Having raised a houseful of 
young folks, Mother sometimes used 
shocking language. “ Anyway, it's a good 
plan. What you need is a change. You're 
coming to my house to visit me, until— 
let's see—next Tuesday evening. That 
will be five days in which you are not to 
turn your hand, either to work or look 
after Betty. You pack everything you 
need, for if you forget anything you can't 
come back after it any more than if you 
were a hundred miles from here.” 

* Oh, Mother, there are the chickens!" 
Mabel protested. 

“We'll tell the little McCabe boy he 
can have the eggs for looking after them." 

“And eggs are so high!” 

* Not as high as nerves,” Mother re- 
torted. She was pinning one of Mabel's 
bungalow aprons around her ample waist, 
using the sleeves for strings. 

abelprotested vehemently,butMother 
was firm. * You go take a hot bath," she 
told her. * There's nothing like a bath for 
troubles." i 

“ But I can't leave the house like this." 

*Oh, yes, you can." Mother was 
pleasantly certain of that. "I'll wash the 
dishes, and then we'll just close the door 
on everything; and next Wednesday 
morning you can go to work again to your 
heart’s content.” 

Mother picked up Betty and put her 
in the high chair, and from three potatoes 
and some toothpicks made her a fat horse 
and a crooked-necked cow. 


N THE late afternoon Mother and 

Mabel strolled toward the Mason home 
with Betty in the cab, a clean Betty, 
hugging a crooked-necked potato cow to 
her bosom. 

When Father came home from the bank 
Mother told him to take the car and go 
after Betty’s crib. Father went off as he 
was told. He was one of those men who 
have learned to have implicit faith in 
their wives’ management. If Mother had 
said, “Henry, take this pail and bring me 
some milk from the Milky Way,” he would 
have unthinkingly reached for the bucket. 

It seemed nice to be with Bob’s fun- 
loving family. And better still, it seemed 
heavenly not to have anything to do. 
They were all out on the big porch when 
Bob came from Greenwood, came with 
the information that he had had a bum 
supper and been to a punk show. When 
the five-day visit was explained to him, 
he said, “Good enough! We've been living 
on short rations for three weeks." 

Mabel, who would have had to fight to 
keep back the tears at such a statement 
earlier in the day, fortified now by 


Mother's talk, Jaughed surprisingly with | 
the others when Mother said, "It has 
probably been a heap sight better than 
you deserved, son.” 

After all, there are on!y about seventy 
waking hours in five days, so the time was 
not long. Under Mother's stern eaict, 
Mabel did not so much as see the kitchen. 
With shameless regularity Mother sur- 
reptitiously hired Eleanor and Junior to 
take turns in caring for Betty. There 
were good meals, of which Mabel partook 
with growing appetite, and there was 
company and music, and a great deal of 
nonsensical conversation. 


ON TUESDAY afternoon, just before 
the supper hour, Bob and Mabel 
went home, accompanied by a market 
basket in which Mother had packed some 
things for their supper. 

Mabel got out of the car and carried 
Betty up the front walk. The fern boxes 
dripped cool moisture. The porch was 
clean. The windows were shining. Bob 
unlocked the door, and he and his father 
carried Betty’s little white enameled bed 
into the house. 

Mabel stepped into the living-room and 
looked about her. There was not a 
flicker of dust in sight. Everything shone. 
“Tillie!” she thought. Mother had sent 
Tillie to help her ‘‘catch up." She re- 
called Mother’s vague, “Oh, Tillie went 
away for the day.” 

She could not know, of course, that 
when Mother explained matters to Tillie, 
and asked her to go over and do up the 
work for Mabel, Tillie had sniffed and 
remarked in her usual agreeable manner, 
“Huh! I guess this gettin’ married ain’t 
what it's cracked up to be. There's 
thorns a-plenty in it, I'm thinkin'." 

“Yes, Tillie,” Mother had said plac- 
idly, "there are." And then she had 
smiled a little as she finished the quotation 
to herself, *** But ain't the roses sweet?” 

Mabel passed on to the dining-room. 
Yes, there was the ultimate proof that 
Tilie had been there. The cut-glass 
wedding vase stood on the table. In it 
was one of Tillie's hodge-podge bouquets, 
consisting of a large yellow marigold, two 
scarlet poppies, some stiff zinnias of a dull 
magenta color and a handful of varie- 
gated verbenas. A more inartistic com- 
bination could scarcely be conceived, but 
to Mabel it was the gift with the giver, 
and it was not bare. 

Father, with a final tousling of Betty, 
went away. : 

Now is the time, if this were a model 
story and not just the simple, unadorned 
chronicles of an ordinary American 
family, that Bob would take Mabel in his 
arms and say, * Home again, dear heart." 

He did nothing of the kind. He said, 
“T’ll bet there are enough raspberries to 
make a mess for supper." 

So he took a pan and went whistlin 
out to the back yard and Mabel took o 
her hat and hung it in the closet. Then 
she went into the kitchen, her shining, 
sweet-smelling, fascinating kitchen, and 
unpacked the basket that Mother had 
sent. She got out fresh linen and set the 
dining-table. She was glad to be home 
again,in her sweet, clean home, where 
everything was her own. She touched the 
dishes lovingly as she placed the buns and 
the cold sliced meat and the sponge cake 
on the table. Betty, who had found an 
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$1,000 Saved! 


That's the record of one Rotospeed 
user. Here's a machine that prints 
75 good, clear, sharp form letters a 
minute. Form letters with the 
clean-cut appearance of neatly 
typed originals. It prints without 
type-setting, without trouble or 
delay, and at a cost of 20c per 
thousand copies. 


Reros2ezep 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


prints anything that can be typewritten, 
hand-written, drawn or ruled. It is easy 
to operate. Just write the form—attach 
the stencil—turn the crank. 20 or 1,000 
striking, stimulating, clear, clean copies in 
a few minutes— ready for the mails, It 
saves 92% on form letter work. 


A Money Maker 


The Rotospeed is used by thousands of 
manufacturers, merchants and professional 
men; by banks, churches, schools and the 
United States Government. It prints 
ilustrated folders, index cards, menus, 
pricelists and bulletins. It collects mon- 
ey, increases sales and saves half to two- 
thirds the cost of printing. 


Write for Samples 


We will send you samples of Rotospeed 
work, used by others in a similar line to 
yours. "These will show you how you can 
usc the Rotospeed to your advantage 
and profit. 


Free Trial 


Mail the coupon for our Free Trial Offer. 
Find out how you can test the Reto- 
speed in your own office—as if you 
owned it, with gall supplies fur- 
nished, without obligation or cost. 


Mail the coupon now. 


The Rotospeed Co. f "cn" 
351 E. Third St. Deena 


Send me, at once, 
booklet, samples of 
work and details ol 
Rotospeed Free Trial 


Offer. 


Dayton 
Ohio 


Adress, c eo2s sete ve eoce Od doi per eesd vote 
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Home Color 
Harmonies 
Your key to them 


In reveling in the exhilarating effect of 
Nature’s colorings, or in turn, soothed by 


their restfulness; haven’t you wished you could : | 
bring into your very home, just such joys of the i 
. wondrous outdoors? What makes you think E 


you cannot? As you know, Dame Nature never 
goes astray in the color harmonies of her garden. 


Exactly the same principle she employs can be 
applied to decorating and ORTES your rooms, 
regardless of whether you take as your theme, 
the wild rose, the black-eyed Susan; or color im- 
poom made in taking a walk down some 
eafy lane; or along the fau edged sands of 
the seashore. 


Bring the outdoors inside. Make your home Bl | 
but leaves from Nature's harmony book. To : 
this end, send for the book we have recently B | 
poblished, called Home Color Harmonies— E 

ature's Key to Them. B 


Just so this book will fall into appreciative 
hands, we ask that 5o cents be enclosed with 
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old battered doll, was sitting quietly in 
the corner and industriously endeavoring 
to pick its one eye out. 

her a while Bob came in with the 
berries. "There's enough for a pie, too, 
Mabel," he called to her. 

“Good! I'll make one to-morrow. I’m 


| just aching to bake something again. 1 


elieve I'll make cookies, too, cream ones 
or oatmeal." 
'They ate supper. The late afternoon 


| sun flickered in through the small-paned 


windows. The white ruffed curtains 
swayed in and out. Betty pounded her 
mug and spoon on the shelf of her high- 
a 
great many other moist, blubbery things. 
There was peace in the little dining- 
room like the tranquillity of still waters, 
like the calm of the forest primeval, like 
the dulcet, melting tones of the voice 
that breathed o'er Eden. 

Betty grew quiet, and her head rolled 
and jerked about from side to side. 
The two watched her in amused silence 
until she slept. Then they waited a few 
minutes to make sure she was all gone. 
It was Bob who picked her up. ‘‘ Poor 
little tad!" he murmured in tender tones. 
" Papa's own little tired girl!" There is 
nothing so soothing to rested nerves as 
the implication from a paternal parent 
that the dear baby belongs only to its 
father. 

Together they peeled off her clothes, 
stopping suddenly at the slightest show 
of animation on her part. By dint of 
much twisting and turning of plump little 
arms and legs they succeeded. in getting 
her into her nightgown. Bob carried her 


| into the bedroom and Mabel tiptoed be- 


hind him. Together they pulled the sheet 
over her and adjusted the shades. To- 
gether they hung over her bed and looked 
at each px rapturously as she gave one 
of those sudden fleeting smiles in her sleep 
that sentimental parents say are caused 
by the kisses of the guardian angel in its 
vigil, and practical physicians say are 
caused by kinks from a slight inflamma- 
tion in the intestines. 

Mabel went out to clear off the table. 
She had an exquisite, warm sensation that 
everything in the universe was right. A 
poet has called it “the lift of the heart.” 

She washed the few dishes. Never 


| again, she thought, would she let the work 


get so far behind. She would, of course; 
ut housekeepers’ resolutions, like hope, 
spring eternal in the human heart. 


WHEN the dishes were finished, it 
occurred to her that Bob had not 
come out of the bedroom. So she went to 
the door and looked in. He had a yard- 
stick in his hand with which he seemed to 
be measuring. Mabel watched him curi- 
ously. He cautiously moved the big bed 
out and then Betty’s bed, measuring them 
both and the wall space between. 

“What are you doing?" she whispered. 

Bob wrote something down, then 
stuck his pencil behind his ear and said, 
“By George! I'm going to make the new 
little bed myself. I’ve been examining 
Betty’s—twelve dollars for it is a frost. 
I'll bet I can make one and enamel it, and 
you can't tell the two apart." 

A glow like sunshine on opals came into 
Mabel's face. There is a look like it on 
the face of Maillart's “Madonna of the 
Waves." 
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“What did the teamster see 
In old days, driving his heavy loads 
From farm to town, over hills and prairies?" 


3f. 


/ HAT did the teamster see 
In old days, driving his heavy loads 

From farm to town, over hills and prairies, 
Through mud and flood and storm and washout, 


By wood-roads and highroads and the great 
National Highways from State to State, 


His strong horses straining and sweating through 
dust or mire— 


What did that hardy teamster see 
On thoselong, hard roads behind his laboring team? 


Across the years he saw a vision, 

Prophetic, happy, haunting and inspired— 

A Vision of Better Roads in the days that were to be. 
He saw broad, smooth highroads running every- 


> where in a vast network over the country, 
Roads without dust or mud or weariness or the 
} constant labor of repair, 


Roads pleasant and swift to travcl, 

Roads clean and safe and paved, 

Lcading to great cities and friends and business and 
on adventurous, delightful journeys, 

All over this broad, beautiful land. 

He saw himself and his wife going and 
returning over these fair highways, 

Making trips to town for shopping or pleasure; 
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He saw his boys and girls going to better schools, 
and better satisfied with their home; 


He saw an end to dreariness and monotony 
and isolation; 


He saw his proier carried quickly to market, and 
anythi nge needed brought as quickly 
back to his own door; 


He saw happiness, comfort and prosperity in that 
Vision of Better Roads— 


The vision of things which his energy pand 
resourcefulness and courage are today 
bringing to pass. 


that brought forth Tarvia—which 

as given smooth, dustless, mudless, 
waterproof highways to thousandsof 
communities all over this vast land. 
If your community does not enjoy 
the benefits of good highways, write 
at once to our nearest office for in- 
formation regarding good roads 
that should interest every citizen. 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Greed The deut Company Cincinnati Pittaburgh 
ew rans ingha 
Minneapolis Dallas Nashyille a | anaia CRY 


Salt Lake City Seattle Pe 
Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee pre pre 


Bangor Washington obnstown 
Lebanon Youn, mows Toledo Columbus Ri 
Bethlehem Eliza! Buffalo al ramon trove 


Baltimore Syracuse 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limiten: Montreal T t Winni 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N, S. Sydney, N. g as 


I^ was "A Vision of Better Roads” 
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“Just harken to my brother," 
“To make your home inviting THIS FR E E BOOK Advises Molly Wise; 
I urge," says Winthrop Wise — "Your home will look much better 
“That each and every surface AIDS HOME BEAUTY If you use Kyanize.” 
You coat with Kyanize." 


A Book to Help You Improve Your Home—FREE 


Hundreds of thousands of good, thrifty home-loving folks are today decorating 
their homes in just the manner suggested in our booklet, ‘The Inviting Home.” 


You, too, can obtain just the right finish for every surface in the home you love—a finish that will endure 
even under abuse—a finish that you will be proud of—if you use and instruct your painter to use 


varnisHes A VLSI CITAULZE auis 


There is a proper Kyanize Finish—varnish or enamel—for every surface. Your floors, old or new—your walls, 
your woodwork, your furniture. Every Kyanize Varnish and Enamel is guaranteed to give full satisfaction 
when properly used for the purpose intended. Leading Architects and Painters everywhere use and recommend 
Kyanize Varnishes and Enamels. 

SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Your request on a postal is all that is necessary to obtain your copy of “The Inviting Home.” Handsomely illustrated in 
colors, and brimful of helpful home-keeping hints, this booklet is of value to you. We'll elso send ypu the name of the 
nearest Kyanize Dealer, —a good man to consult on your finishing requirements. Write for our Free Booklet today. 


Boston Varnish Company 


664 EVERETT STATION - BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


for FLOORS-FURNITURE-WOODWORK 


“Ain’t This the Darnedest World!" by L. H. ROBBINS 


Earnest, businesslike, Bob went on. 
* He'll have to have one, you know. He'll 
have to have a bed of his own." 

The Madonna-glow gave place to a 
roguishly mischievous expression: “That’s 
so. She can't sleep with Betty, can she?" 

Bob caught the inference immediatel 
and sent back, “I should say he won't 
want to sleep with his sister." 

Being a woman, Mabel had the last of 
the dialogue, “Well, she'll like her new 
bed, anyway, Daddy." 

Bob tossed the yardstick on the bed, 
came up to Mabel and put his arm around 
her. “Gee, Mabel! It's nice to be home 
again alone—just you and I and Betty.” 

e cupped his hand under the girl’s chin 
and turned her sweet face up to him. His 
own dark head bent to her. “I kind of 
enjoyed being at the folks’ again for a day 
or two—but after that I sure wanted to 
come back home. They’re the noisiest 
bunch!” Bob was saying this, Bob who 
was "all Mason.” “Marcia clatters like 
the bell at a railroad crossing, and Eleanor 
—did you ever see such a whirling dervish 
in your life? I like my sisters all right, but, 
for everyday living, I’d rather have 

ou... and this cozy home . . . and 

etty . . . and—" he grinned boyishly 
down at her, he was only a grown-up boy 
after all— "and Betty's little brother." 
It ended in a kiss, a kiss straight from the 
heart of a man who loved. 

The tide had come in, the magic tide 
that made of the little home an enchanted 
castle with towers and turrets of ara- 
besque. Ah, well! Because of dreary 
winter, the robin's song seems more blithe 
and gay and lilting. And it is worth years 
of exile just to have the blissful rapture of 
coming home again. 


Two blocks away, a plump lady with 
graying hair was saying to a tall man, 
apropos of nothing, “ Honey to be real 
honest with ourselves, don't you think, in 
these twenty-seven years, you and I have 
managed to get along remarkably well?" 

Henry, who was used to being disturbed 
when he was reading, did not even look 


up. He only said, “Well, I have got an 


unusually good disposition." 
At which the plump lady made a face 
and said, “Oh, you get out! 


"Aint This the 
Darnedest World!" 


(Continued from page 73) 


He said he wanted motormen. I told 
him I could run a car or anything, but I 
would have to eat first. He seemed to 
think a lot of me, for he kept me in the 
barn while he sent out for my chow. 
Then he put me on the front end of a car 
with a fat corporal in the marines for 
conductor, and wished us the best of luck, 
which I didn't understand, and we started 
out. He said Fatty would show me the 
route if I lost my bearings. 

Maybe you've read about the trolley 
strike they had in Hasland? Well, Fatty 
and I were in it. We were in it for just 
long enough to be struck out. We had 
been put in as pinch-hitters, you might 


CRASS RUCS 


MÄDE IN AMERICA 


The Tdeak Gloor Cowering 


OUR porch or verandah—the outdoor living room of the whole family 
from spring to fall—can be made as cheerful and comfortable as any room 
by a judicious selection of CREX rugs. 


Sun parlors, too, offer the same opportunity for simple yet artistic treat- 
ment. The natural grass blending with soft neutral color designs in which 
green, brown and blue predominate produces an effect at once most charming 
and delightful. 


Remember, all grass rugs are not CREX. You may even be offered 
imitations made of split or crushed straw. But genuine CREX rugs will give 
to you the same satisfaction they have given to millions of other users during 
the past twenty years. 

CREX is easily said and easily read. The name woven in the side binding provides an 
ineffaceable identification mark. 


Handsomely illustrated catalog showing actual colors and 
sizes of the three CREX weaves—DE LUXE, HERRING- 
BONE and REGULAR—mailed free on request. 


CREX CARPET CO,, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Look For name in the edge of side binding 


(It's your protection and our guarantee 
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A DISTINCTIVE MEMORIAL IN 
ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 


HE queenly beauty of this 

design is not due to elab- 

orate decorations of any kind, 

For but rather to the facile outlines, 
Cemetery which are idealistic. 


City Park Rock of Ages Granite, through 
or Square its permanency, its fine texture 
and light-gray color, is espe- 
cially adapted to the erection 


of everlasting memorials. 


Specify Rock of Ages Granite 
and ask your memorial dealer 


for the certificate. 


Write for booklet 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


Montpelier, Vermont Quarriers of 
ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont, the Granite Center of the World 


PLEASE REFER TO DEPT. A. 


say. We navigated safely down the main 
street and into the nice part of town, when 
I heard a yell from Fatty, and the power 
went off, and seven thousand paving- 
stones bashed through the windows, and 
the trolley men’s army in uniform came 
following their barrage, and I had a sud- 
den homesickness for the quiet old 
Western Front. 

“Shall we stick?” I shouts to Fatty. 

“What else can we do?” says Fatty. 
“Keep down behind your dashboard and 
give ’em your switch-iron.” 

I could see him squatting on the rear 
platform out of the way of the flying glass, 
and swinging a gas pipe like a baseball 
bat. When they yanked my door open 
and swarmed up the steps I let 'em have 
the iron, and I beaned one big brute good 
and proper before they enfiladed me and 
knocked me under the seats. 

By then the police reserves were there, 
and they rescued Fatty and me and 
rushed us off to court and lined us up 
before my old friend the judge. A com- 
mittee of strikers accused us of atrocities 
and frightfulness. The chap I beaned was 
there to show his head where I scalped 
him. Friend judge gave us thirty days, 
and the newspaper called us thugs and 

rofessional strike breakers, and my 
Uncle Darius mailed a marked copy of the 
paper to my aunt Jane in Wichita. 

hen my time was up at last in their 
stone jail, Í hit for the railway station to 
try to work my uniform for a free ride out 
of their genial city. In a show window I 
see myself, and my hair was long enough 
to braid; so I went into a barber shop to 
swap my suffragette's silver quarter for a 
hair cut. When the barber was half done, 
I read a sign on the wall that said, ** Hair- 
Cut 35 cents.” You see, I’d been getting 
my hair cut free in the army for a year and 
I was behind the times. 

I says to the barber, “Do you give re- 
duced rates to soldiers?" He says, ** We 
don't give nothing to soldiers." I told 
him I only had a quarter. He put away 
his scissors and says, “Do you see them 
cuspidors? Well, if you want your hair-cut 
finished, you climb down out of that chair 


.and clean 'em." 


And that's the kind of kind town their 
town of Hasland is that this tramp mil- 
lionaire left his hundred thousand to. 
That’s the town that is bragging here in 
the newspaper on being the kindest city 
in America. Wouldn't it rasp you? Do 
you blame me for feeling all lacerated and 
cut up? 


HE young man had finished his tale. 
The little old gentleman beside him on 
the bench had watched his face and 
listened to his words with an interest that 
was almost eager. Now he asked: 

“Have you told me all, Mr. Hicks, that 
hap ened to you in Hasland?" 

There wasn’t much more,” the young 
man replied. “I didn’t get out of their 
town that day, after all. I had to lie up 
overnight in a place they called the Good 
Samaritan Rescue Home and Wood Yard, 
and saw wood an hour next morning to 
pay for my bed and breakfast. After that 

got a lift to Hoboken in a motor truck 
and I haven’t been back since. But think 
of a millionaire leaving all that good 
money to a town like that!" 

Mr. Larrabee's eyes twinkled as he put 
another question: “Did anything odd 
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Why not VALSPAR 
your refrigerator 
now? 
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use VALSPAR Varnish 


UST SIX WEEKS after the big refrigerators were in- 
stalled in the restaurant of the famous Macy store, New 

York, the varnish began to turn white and flake off. 

The steam from the big kitchen kettles was too much for 
it—to the surprise of the contractors who had thought the 
varnish they used equal to anything made for the purpose. 

In two months, where the steam was hottest, there was no 
varnish left, and the unprotected wood was showing signs of 
warping and swelling. 

- After one look, the Macy superintendent of buildings said 
“Re-varnish them with Valspar"—his experience told him 
that Valspar would stand where the other varnish had failed. 
So they scraped the refrigerators and gave them three coats of 
Valspar, and though that Was seven years ago, the head painter 
of Macy's said recently, “Those refrigerators show no signs 
of needing varnishing yet!” 

Ever since this startling demonstration, everything varnish- 
able around the great Macy store has been VALSPARRED—and 
the manufacturers of the refrigerators have made Valspar their 
standard finish. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1882 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & Co., Pacific Coast 


VALENTINE. & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


VALENTINE’S Special Offer: 


[ For your dealer's name and 15c in stamps, we will send you a 
25c sample can of Valspar—enough to finish a small table dedi 
Fill out the Coupon. 
Dealer's Name 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


American—6-20 
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à The Ink That Absorbs 
‘ Moisture from the Air 


Next time he fills your ink well, notice the label 
on the bottle. ‘‘See that it’s Stafford's," the ink 
that absorbs moisture from the air, the ink that 
is so slow to evaporate in the well. 


am mia It's a treat to write with any ink the first few days 
p i after the well is filled, while the ink is “fresh,” 
free flowing. That's the degree of satisfaction 
that Stafford's Commercial prolongs almost to the 
last drop. 


And during that prolonged period of **freshness"' 
it writes the same clear, striking blue that so 
quickly turns to permanent black. 


That is perhaps its principal advantage, but many 
people buy Stafford's Commercial for the conven- 
ience of the famous Dripless Pour Regulator with 
which] Stafford quart, pint and half-pint bottles 
are equipped. It pours without spilling a single 
drop. s 


in the ink-well. So it pays, when you buy from your dealer, to ‘‘see 
, , ,9 
Staford's Fountain Pen Inl that it’s Stafford’s. 


also Absorbs Moisture mm the 
Air. S. S. STAFFORD, Inc., 603-609 Washington St., New York 
Established 1858 
Chicago: 62 W. Kinzie St., Canadian Factory: 9 Davenport Rosi, Toronto 


affords 


PHASTA bata pete pewrite with CARBON to copy with 


* Ain't This the Darnedest World!” by L. H. ROBBINS 


happen to you on the night you spent in 
the. Rescue Home?” 

“Why, no," the young man answered, 
thoughtfully. “There was a sick old hobo 
I sat up yir a while, but that was all." 

“Will you tell me about him?” 

“Tt wasn’t anything. I went to this 
pu and picked out a cot and fell asleep; 

ut pretty soon something woke me up. 
The room was dark, except for one gas 
jet burning low; there was snoring and 
heey breathing and the air was kind of 
rancid. Then a hand came clawing at my 
blanket and the snoozer in the cot next to 
mine let out a groan, and | sat up and 
looked at him. Te was an old-timer and 
he was sick, so I gave him a little first aid 
and went back to sleep.” 

“Tell me more.” 

“Well, he was an old man, as I say; he 
had a mussy gray mustache, and a chin 
that needed a shave, and he was fighting 
for breath and making motions to me 
with his hand. I says to him, ‘What’s 
wrong, Bill?’ He says, ‘Will you rub my 
arms? I think I'm dying. Maybe you can 
stop me.’ I says to him, ‘ You'd better let 
me go for a doctor.’ He says a doctor 
couldn’t do any more for him than I, and 
it wasn’t safe to waste a minute. 

* So I pulled my cot up to his and sat 
on the edge and gave his arms a rub-down. 
They were clammy and cold, and he 
moaned a lot and talked about his heart. 
I don’t understand philosophy and hy- 

iene, but I reckon um circulation must 

ave gone back on him, like when you 
freeze your heel. I rubbed those old arms 
of his till he quit his moaning. I could see 
him better by then. What hair he had 
was white, the top of his head was shiny 
bald, and his eyes were set so deep in his 
face under his eyebrows you wondered 
how he could see out without a periscope. 
He made me think of a poor old dog I 
knew on a farm in the Kaw Valley that 
had to have his meals took to him. 

* He asked me what my name was, and 
I told him, and he kept saying it over, 
* Alexander Hicks, Alexander Hicks," like 
that. He was sort of dippy from the pain, 
I guess. To kid him along I says, “You 
dide tell me your name yet, Old Timer,' 
and he says, "They call me Easy-Mark, 
son; that's all you need to know—old 
Easy-Mark that might have been a great 
man if he hadn't been an easy mark. 
Don't you ever be an easy mark, son,' 
says he. "They'll spoil your life if you do.’ 
After that I got him a drink and he went 
to sleep.” 


THE young man paused, and Mr. Lar- 
rabee, after waiting for further words, 
spoke impatiently: 

“You don’t finish your story, young 
man. You don’t say that in the morning, 
when it came time for Easy-Mark to saw 
his wood, you remembered how ill he had 
been ;n the night, and you sawed his wood 
for him." 

* But I didn't. When I told the wood- 
yard manager how it was, he let Easy- 

ark off. I was the only kind act I see 
any Hasland native do in all my time 
there." 

“Just the same, you offered to saw the 
wood, didn't you?" 

* What if I did?" 

Mr. Larrabee had risen now. He 
seemed excited. Taking a card from his 
pocket, he said: 


GRAFLEX 


It’s life and action in pictures 
that make them attractive. 


The graceful dive of the expert 
swimmer; the pole vaulter clearing the 
bar by an inch; the racing motor 
skidding in a cloud of dust, around 
the curve; the hawk rising from the 
ground with its prey; the elusive ex- 
pressions and natural, easy poses of the 
youngsters caught unprepared—pic- 
tures in unlimited variety that are dif- 
ferent—that hold the interest because 
they tell a story. You can get them 
easily with a Graflex, where other 
cameras would fail. And the pictures 
are just as you want them — because 
you see in the camera, a full picture 
size reflection of the subject. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer EF Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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SERVICE TO SERVICE 


Maximum Reliability Plus Maximum 
Service from Every Burroughs Machine 


Burroughs Machines have such an extraordinary repu- 
tation for long life and continuous operation that some 
folks have wondered if Service—in the ordinary sense of 
the term—was a large part of the Burroughs Idea. 


It is—a most important part—and has often been men- 
tioned by purchasers as one of their reasons for selecting 
Burroughs Equipment. 

Burroughs Service is fourfold, thus: 

Before Purchase: 1. Engineering Business into the 
Machine. 2. Engineering the Machine into a Business, 

After Purchase: 3. Applying Modern Practice to 
your Machine. 4. Keeping your Machine up to 100% 
Efficiency. 

Complete service not only precedes but follows the 


many thousands of installations of Burroughs Adding, 
Bookkeeping and Calculating Machines. 


B 
dot the United States and Canada. 


convenient to all Burroughs users. 


Burro 


ughs 


Putting the Best Possible ' 
Machine on the Job 


. Burroughs engineers and workmen in- 


vent, construct and develop new fea- 
tures to meet the developing needs of 
business, and incorporate these into Bur- 
roughs Machines—through continuous 
study of all types of modern business 
operation. 


. The Burroughs representatives in the 


field assist you in selecting that particu- 
lar Burroughs Model which will best fit 
your accounting needs. 


Keeping the Machine 
on the Job 


. The Burroughs organization is constantly 


gathering practical information for the 
benefit of Burroughs users. 


From investigations, reports of salesmen 
and other representatives, and from 
Burroughs users, we get material for 
practical suggestions and ideas for new 
uses that make the operation of Burroughs 
Machines a more and more profitable 
thing to Burroughs owners. 


. For twenty years and more Burroughs 


Machines have “‘stayed on the job" under 
the hardest usage. Even without regular 
attention, machines that started ’way 
back in 1893 are still working away as 
hard as ever. 


But to make assurance doubly sure Bur- 
roughs Maintenance Stations dot the 
United States and Canada. Our in- 
spectors keep in close touch with every 
Burroughs user, no matter where located. 


In case of accident a Burroughs Minute 
Man is at the end of your telephone 
wire. His job is to get there as quickly 
as electricity, steam or automobile can 
take him, and to keep your work going 
on as if nothing had happened. 

The slogan of the Burroughs Service Or- 
ganization in all its branches is ‘‘always 
on the job." 


MACHINES FOR EVERY BUSINESS 
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Ask Your Plumber 
About V-K Water Supply Systems 


Planning and instaling a water supply sys- 
tem is an important matter. The more valuable a 
water system is the more important it becomes that the 
owner should call in a competent plumber for consulta- 
tion about its installation and operation. 


Soft water, both hot and cold, is invaluable for the 
laundry, bath and kitchen; cold drinking water direct 
from the well as well as water under strong pressure for 
sprinkling and fire protection are necessary for out-of-door 
uses. Vaile-Kimes Systems can be installed to supply all 
three kinds of water from one plant. 


No new home should be planned, no old home should be 
remodeled without first learning all there is to know about the 
water supply. Its rewards in luxuries and health are beyond 
reckoning. 


"Therefore, we always say, "See your plumber." Install the 
V-K System right and your comfort will begin immediately. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


Electric, Gasoline or Kerosene 
Average Cost, One Cent a Day 


These systems are absolutely without a, rival. They have 
essential, exclusive, patented features which make them trouble 
proof, dependable and economical. None other can use the 
patented V-K Koltap which brings cold water direct from the well, 
nor the V-K self-priming pump that starts on the first stroke and 
never clogs, nor the V-K patented wiper that keeps water from 
the oil chamber, nor the special V-K clutch-type motor, nor the 
V-K oil distributing device, nor the V-K automatic self-starting 
and self-stopping switch. 


These features are the product of fifty years’ pump building. 
No matter what electric lighting system you install, be sure to 
buy a V-K Water Supply System for best results. 


Ask your plumber or jobber in plumbing supplies today 
about V-K Water Supply Systems. 


THE VAILE-KIMES COMPANY 
Dept. A. M. 520 DAYTON, OHIO 


The largest manufacturers of domestic water supply systems in America 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK TODAY 


“ Alexander Hicks, you told me a short 
while ago that you had lost faith in the 
goodness of the world. Are you sure that 
you have?” 

“Maybe I put it a little strong," the 
young man conceded. “The world has 
treated me fine since I got loose from 
Hasland. lve found me a job as good as 
I want, rustling business on commission 
for a steam laundry. And there's a girl 
at the place where I board, that she and 
me think a lot of each other, so I can't 
kick. But when I see in the paper about 
that town of Hasland—” 

“You are a newsphper reader. Don’t 
you ever read the want ads?" 

“Me? No. Why should 1?” 

“Open your newspaper and logk at the 
personals.” 

The young man did as directed. Half 
way down the indicated column he saw 
this paragraph: 


ALEXANDER HICKS. Communicate at 
once with Lester Larrabee, Atty.-at-law, 
Atlas Apts., W. 59th St. 


“Now examine this,” said Mr. Larra- 
bee, handing over the card from his 
pocket. 


"THE young man eyed the card blankly. 
“Why,” said he, *you're the guy that 
put this ad in the paper.” 

“T am, sir. I have kept the ad in the 

apers for three weeks. Why haven’t I 
keard from you? Isn't your name Alex 
ander Hicks in New York?" 

“Sure it is; but nobody uses it on me. 
Everybody here calls me Kansas."* 

“That explains,” said the old gentle- 
man, “why it was necessary for me to go 
to Hasland before I was able to run you 
down. I inquired for you there among 
all the people named Hicks. I saw your 
Uncle Darius. He was cautious, but ad- 
mitted at last that he knew you. He 
wired for me to your Aunt Jane in Wichita 
and secured from her your address here 
in New York. I called at your steam 
laundry this afternoon. You had just 
gone out, but I overtook you.” 

He laid his hand upon the young man’s 
shoulder. 

"No, you don't!" cried Alexander 
Hicks, and sprang up bristling. “If you 
think you*can drag me back to Hasland 
for what I did to that barber shop, you 
fool yourself. I've had all the punishment 
I'm going to take off that cordial town. 
I tell you I’m through." 

“My boy," returned Lester Larrabee, 
beaming like the spring-time sun, “J 
don't know what you did to the barber 
shop, and I don't ask. All I wish is to give 
you the quarter-million of dollars that my 
poor old client, Mark Patten, left to you 
mhs will.” 1 

e young man sank upon the be 
and held his head between Tis hands. "B. 
and by he looked up, shaken and solemn. 

* Ain't this. the darnedest world!” said 
he. 


The Vaile-Kimes Co., Dept. A. M. 520, Dayton, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your book, “The 
Modern Way," which tells about V-K Water Supply Systems. 


| | Name... 


| ow X Address. 
Mail 


DR. MARTIN EDWARDS of Boston 
has written one of the most helpful 
health. articles this magazine has 
ever published. It deals especially 
| with how to keep well rather than 
how to get well. Dr. Edwards spe- 
| cializes in preventing diseases. 
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Sor Furniture Woodwork 94, boys. 


9 FLOOR 
VARNISH 


**Since when, Betsy, are we so wealthy as to buy two 


new porch chairs?"' 


**Foolish boy! Tommy, those are the old chairs you 


wanted to sell. 
61” Floor Varnish.” 


If you can’t have new things you can 


at least make the most of the old. A, 


good place to begin is with the furniture. 
Whether it be a piece you are using 
or an old chair tucked away in the garret, 
it’s really surprising how a small can óf 
“61” Floor Varnish will rejuvenate it. 


Some people who do not have ‘‘61’’ 
on their floors, learn with amazement 
that ‘“61’’ presents a perfect surface on 
floors for two years, three years and even 
longer, under normal conditions, without 
renewal or care of any kind. 


Imagine then the long-lasting service 
61” Floor Varnish will give on furniture 
and woodwork of all kinds! ‘‘61’’ has 
become a universal varnish for all house- 
hold purposes because itis so durable I. 
is marproof, heelproof and waterproof. 


The semi-transparent wood-staincolors 
of ''61'* produce beautiful natural wood 
effects, frequently requiring but one appli- 
cation, as they stain and varnish in one 
operation. They are easy to use and 


PRATT 


AS 


I refinished them with Forest Green 


flow out smoothly without showing laps, 
streaks or brush marks. 

“61”? natural wood colors are sold in 
Light Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Cherry, Forest Green; also Natural 
(clear varnish), Dull Finish; and Ground 
Color for undercoats where necessary. 


Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 


finished with “61.” Try the hammer 
test on the sample panel. You may dent 
the wood but the varnish won’t crack. 


If you are building or decorating, engage 
a good painter. He knows Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnishes and will be glad tousethem. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt’? Lam- 
bert Varnish fatls to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada address 
3 Courtwright St, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Yitralit 


wire ENAME! 

Vitralite, the in- 
comparable Long- 
Life Enamel may 
now be had in a 
number of sight- W 
satisfying Tints. No 
thick, dauby colors 
these! Tints; Ivory, 
Cream and Gray; 
Chinese Blue and 
Leaf Green! 
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T4KES THE PLACE OF LATH AND PLASTER—FOR WALLS, CEILINGS AND PARTITIONS 


When the Carpenter Moves Out —You Move In 


N° waiting weeks for walls and ceilings to dry if you 
use this Oatmeal Finished wood-board instead of 


lath and plaster. 

In new construction you nail Cornell right to the joists ——— 
and studding in any one of a wide rapi of pcg For brick as well as frame construe- 
panel schemes. Also used by thousands right over old What ROLE ieta AME, 
plaster that has chipped, cracked or fallen. ses dps pina etn a 


Three valuable improvements distinguish Cornell from ly applied with hammer and nails. 


all other wall boards—so be sure to order from lumber 
yards that supply the genuine Cornell: 
1— Cornell's Fashionable Oatmeal Finish 
2— Cornell's Mill-Primed Surface 
3 — Cornell's Triple-Sizing 
Send us the coupon for sample board, booklet of Cornell 
Interiors and name of your local dealer. 


Cornell Wood Products Co., General Offices, Chicago, Ill. 


Our Modern Mills at Cornell, Wisconsin, and extensive timber 8 
lands insure the fulfillment of all guarantees and contracts 
Cornell is primed at the mill both 
sides, so takes a perfect spread of 
calcimine or paint without the ` 
work and expense of a sizing coat. 


For Sample Board 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS Co. 
Dept. A 3, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me free sample of Cornell- 
Wood-Board showing Oatmeal fin- 
ish; also booklet of Cornell Interiors 
and name of local Cornell dealer. 


In the Garage— clean, dust. 
proof walls for comfort in sum- 
mer — for warmth in winter. 
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Scattergood Moves to Adjourn, by CLARENCE BuDINGTON KELLAND 


Scattergood Moves 
to Adjourn 


(Continued from page 65) 


said Scattergood reflectively, “that we'll 
jest have to stand off that vote.” 

“As I figger it, they got enough to carry 
the convention—us lackin' Rockham.” 

“Seems so," said Scattergood, unper- 
turbed. He reflected some minutes. 
“ How fur's it to Coldriver, Pliny?” 

“Sixteen mile." 

* Roads bad?" 

“You jest come over 'em, didn't you?" 

“Um. ... If a man was to start now 
with a two-hoss team, and was to git a 
fresh two-hoss team back, how long’d it 
take to make it?" 

Pliny looked at his bulging silver watch. 
It was ten minutes before eight. **Ought 
to git back by four,” he said, “ pervidin' 
you didn't spare horseflesh."' 

“Figger on drivin’, Pliny? Figger on 
startin’ right off?” 

Pliny looked crestfallen. “1 was settin’ 
store by seein’ this here convention, 
Scattergood.” 

* Want to see our side win, don't you? 
Ruther see our side win?" 

“ Natural.” 

“Intrested in seein’ credentials veri- 
fied?” 

“Not special.” 

“Um. ... Guess you won't be disa 
p'inted none if you start out brisk. ir 
you don't start, all of us is goin’ to be con- 
sid'able disapp’inted.” 


CONSEQUENTLY, Pliny started for 
Coldriver behind the best team ob- 
tainable, with instructions in his ear 
which he considered absurd, not to say in- 
sane. However, he knew Scattergood, 
and well knew that when the fat kara. 
ware merchant seemed wholly lost to 
reason was the moment he was most 
greatly to be feared. So he obeyed with- 
out question, and hoped for the best. 

The convention assembled in the 
“Rink” and proceeded to work out its 
destiny. Matters looked black for Scat- 
tergood, but on the matter of temporary 
chairmanship he stole a march on the 
enemy by nominating for the place Sen- 
ator Newton. Senator Newton, being 
who he was, was above petty matters such 
as a warfare between Siggins and Scatter- 
good. He was elected. An unofficial poll 
of delegates showed in the Siggins 
column, seventy; to Scattergood's credit, 
sixty-six. 

Routine business carried the convention 
through the morning, it being the task of 
Scattergood to obstruct and delay and of 
Siggins to expedite. Twenty ‘of the 
missing delegates arrived, but did not 
change the face of matters save by in- 
creasing the totals. The new alignment 
stood seventy-nine for Siggins; Seventy- 
seven for Scattergood.... And it was 
two o'clock. 

The convention settled down grimly to 
business. One thing Scattergood knew, 
and that was that his opponents would 
not dare skimp on their nominating 
speeches. Nominating speeches were a 
necessity; if the delegates did not demand 
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them the gallery did. It was there to hear 
speeches, and speeches it must have. 

The Honorable Lucius Jenkins arose to 
nominate Lemuel P. Standish, and con- 
tinued to nominate him for upward of 
forty minutes, after which Scattergood’s 
delegates, well trained to that end, 
cheered tumultuously for twenty minutes, 
making the transaction of business im- 
possible. . . . And it was three o'clock. 

'The seconding speech by the Honorable 
Jerusha Pinney lasted a full twenty 
minutes. Scattergood sat near the door, 
outwardly serene, but inwardly praying 
for the arrival of Pliny Pickett. 

At four-fifteen Myron Skinner had been 
nominated, cheered and seconded. Tellers 
had been appointed, and the convention 
was ready to complete its highest func- 
tion. . . . Deacon Pettybone arose and 
moved to adjourn. The vote was a babel 
and the deacon demanded a count, which 
Senator Newton conceded. ... The motion 
was lost. 

“You will now proceed with the vot- 
ing," said the senator pompously. . . . And 
the hour was thirty minutes past four. 

The seven delegates from Rockham 
were struggling toward the convention 
city, but they were still hours distant. 
Seven steadfast votes for Scattergood! . . . 
But they would arrive too late. A broken 
bridge stood between Scattergood and the 
control of the state; a broken bridge 
turned over the ownership of the greatest 
natural resource of the state to a corpora- 
tion which would exploit it to the detri- 
ment of the people! Water was the cause 
of war, and water seemed to be deciding 
the battle. If the vote were consummated 
Lemuel P. Standish would lose the nomi- 
nation by two votes, the Power Company 
would be supreme in the state—and 
Scattergood would be the loser by hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in the 
potential value of his power sites. 


TELLERS were passing among the 
delegates. . . . If anybody had been 
interested he might have seen D actergocd 
stand erect, might have seen Scattergood 
heave a sigh of relief. A moment later, 
Scattergood nudged his neighbor and 
pointed upward toward the huge skylight 
over the middle of the hall. A section had 
been opened and something dangled be- 
low it! 

It descended slowly, slowly. . . . The 
convention became aware of it and the 
business of voting stopped. Delegates, 
chairman, gallery stared upward in 
astounded silence. There was no sound in 
the room save a keen, vibrating tone like 
a saw passing through splintered wood. 
Lower and lower the thing dangled, a 
grayish shape, somewhat TA the ace of 
spades. It was Scattergood's hornet's nest. 

Movement manifested itself among the 
delegates. Those immediately below the 
skylight betrayed a desire to seek some 
other spot. Shouts arose. . . . And then 
the slow downward progress of the 
hornet’s nest became a tumble. It 
dropped, encountered the floor, and burst 

It seemed to explode—like a shrapnel 
shell—but each flying particle was alive 
and burning with malice and a desire for 
vengeance. Mere particles of steel fly ac 
random, but hornets, endowed with a 
special kind of intelligence, seek their 
mark. It was as if a stone had been 
dropped into a pool of humanity. A wave 
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Restful Sleep 
Essential 


Insufficient sleep caused by an im- 
paired digestion sooner or later pro- 
duces a state of irritability that will 
handicap the most efficient and capable 
men and women and decrease the ef- 
ficiency of those about them. 


— LLLI 
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Mild forms of indigestion are often 
corrected by the adoption of a rational 
diet, care in mastication, and the rou- 
tine use of Beeman’s Original Pepsin 
Gum ten minutes after each meal and 
just before retiring. 
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PRODUCTS OF AN IDEAL 


| Throughout the forty-seven years of our 
| experience in making enameled plumbin 
| ware we have steadfastly adhered to the idea 
which inspired the founding of this business: 
| to make our products merit the trust and 
confidence of the public. 
| 


This ideal has been absorbed by our organi- 
zation in what we believe to be an unusual 
degree, and, combined with their skill, with 
scientific processes and modern machinery, 
results in products worthy the wide accept- 
ance accorded them. 


Whether bathtub, lavatory or kitchen sink, 
each piece of Kohler enameled plumbing 
ware is an expression of beauty, utility and 
durability. The armor of glistening, snow- 
white enamel insures and reinforces the pres- 
ervation of these qualities. 


And the generous recognition bestowed on 
Kohler ware serves only to increase our 
fidelity to this ideal to the end that our 
products shall be increasingly worthy of 
the public's regard and merit the mark 
T Kohler,” which appears inconspicuously, 
but as an everlasting guarantee of excel- 
lence, on each fixture. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
| Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
| AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 
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Route al] your figure work 
through the Comptometer 


It is the easy, rapid-fire, economical way— just as 


practical for one form of figure work as another.' 


ADDS as fast as you can strike the keys— 
MULTIPLIES faster than you can write 


down the factors— 


DIVIDES in one-third the time required 


to do it mentally— 


SUBTRACTS as easily as it adds. 


Operation of the Comptometer is extremely 
simple. Nothing to do but press the keys—the 
machine does the rest. 


Short or imperfect key-strokes from carelessness 
or inexperience cannot affect the accuracy of the 


result. The Controlled-key automatically takes 
care of that. It positively blocks such errors. 


And, in addition, there is the new safeguard—the 
THREE-FOLD CLEAR-REGISTER SIGNAL 
which notifies the operator when the answer regis- 
ter is clear for starting a new operation. 


Ask a Comptometer man to show you the new 
Model H which combines all these features. 


Let him show you how the Controlled-key com- 
pels full key depression; and how the **clear' signal 
protects the operator against commencing an Opera- 
tion on an uncleared register. No obligation on 
your part; just write 
or ‘phone nearest If not made by Felt & Tarrant 
Comptometer office. it’s not a Comptometer 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1700 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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rolled away from the spot in an ever- 
widening circle. It was not a gentle wave. 
It was a shouting, clawing, panic-stricken 
wave. In ten seconds the hornets had a 
wide circle to themselves, but they were 
unsatisfied. They yearned to widen their 
sphere of influence. 

Man presents his fairest mark to a 
hornet when he is in retreat. It may 
almost be said that a hornet revels in a 
rear elevation, more especially if the in- 
dividual be bent forward eagerly in flight. 
Certain phenomena occur. Foremost of 
these is the tightening of nether garments 
across that portion of the human anatomy 
made tender by nature for the paternal 
slipper, and the sting of the angry insect. 
Startled shouts became howls of pain. 


CATTERGOOD had mounted a chair 

— very near the door—and was looking 
on with mirthless face, but with a twinkle 
in his eye. He saw the Honorable Lucius 
Jenkins on all fours, trying to crawl be- 
tween the legs of an individual who could 
not be identified because his head was lost 
in the mass. He saw a delegate from 
Bingham climb onto a chair and fling 
himself outward upon the heads of his 
confréres, howling as he flew. Old Jed 
Hankinson, possessor of the longest and 
most tangled beard in the convention, 
found a clear spot, on which he executed 
a clog dance to his own music while he 
clawed at his whiskers for a concealed in- 
sect with one hand, and waved a red 
bandana with the other. 

The mass of delegates worked without 
cohesion or set purpose. Each man did 
what seemed to fin: best. The hornets, 
on the contrary, worked with system and 
thoroughness. Their starting place was 
their exploded nest. They had emerged 
from it in a dense cloud, which thinned 
and spread and permeated. The air was 
alive with hornets. They penetrated, as 
sudden howls from the middle of the 
densest mass indicated. They sought out 
stragglers; they attacked kicking legs and 
descended upon butting heads. .. . 

The windows of the rink were closed 
tight, as were the doors. Intent groups of 
men might be seen tampering vainly with 
window fastenings, pausing in their 
labors to fan the air or to dance grotesque- 
ly. Luther Jimson, bald as a pumpkin, 
had swathed his tender head in his coat, 
careless how he exposed other but less 
precious portions of his person. The ring 
of delegates split, and ihe hornets, occu- 
pying the strategic central position, pro- 
ceeded to drive one body toward the rear 
as it drove the other toward the front. 

Scattergood had put on his cap with 
lappets tied under his chin, and overcoat 
collar turned up. Little of him was ex- 
posed save his eyes, and with these he 
watched a section of delegates, which 
split off, herded toward the front, and 
began to climb the stage and to encroach 
upon the pompous chairman, who pounded 
with his cave and demanded order. He 
grew apoplectic, but, strangely enough, 
no hornet present was familiar with 
Roberts’ Rules of Order. . . . His desk was 
overturned and he found himself in a 
sitting posture—a situation more un- 
dignihed than had been occupied by him 
this thirty years. As yet he had been un- 
odd D; the inhabitants of Scatter- 
good's nest. But as he sat, a hornet found 
the bridge of his prominent nose and 
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says the Luxeberry Painter, “are essential 
to real success. One is the making of a 
good reputation, and the other the ability 
to keep it good after you've made it. The 
world is full of one-timers who couldn't 
stand the strain." 


In all varnish products Berry Brothers’ label 
means constant, uniform quality—the same in the 
thousandth can as in the first. That’s because 
Berry Brothers have devoted the same skill and 
effort to maintaining their reputation as they did 
to making it over sixty years ago. 
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For every varnish need— 
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a Berry Brothers’ product. | t | gm 
Write for handsomely il- pr 

lustrated booklet “ Beauti- 
ful Homes?! sent free. 
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nestled there. The senator ceased bawling 
for order, and made use of certain words 
and phrases which are not usually tran- 
scribed upon the Congressional Record. . . . 

There were jams at all the doors. The 
whole floor of the rink was cleared and 
in possession of the enemy. None dis- 

uted with them. High above, Pliny 
Putent leaned, at peril to life and limb, 
through the skylight and yelled, “‘Sic 
'em! Sic 'em!" 

The senator's head was barely visible 
above a pile of delegates, who had fallen 
over his prostrate form. His arms were 
imprisoned and his head defenseless. He 
uttered despairing cries. . . . Deacon 
Pettybone leaned over him and bellowed, 
“Move we adjourn! Move we adjourn! 
Move we adjourn!” until the words 
reached the great man's intelligence. 

“Entertain the motion and I'll kiver 
your head," shouted the deacon. 

“Second the motion,” shouted Pliny 
from the skylight. 

“Put the motion, and I'll kiver your 
head," repeated the deacon. 

'The senator choked. Such parliamen- 
tary proceedings were wholly outside his 
easy and smooth-running experience. He 
spluttered. The deacon held a coat before 
his eyes and waited. “Put the motion!” 
he roared. 

“Moved... ouch!...and seconded .. . 
wow!...that we adjourn!...ow... All 
in favor. . . oo-ouchhh! . . . signify by say- 
ing aye... . Wow! Quick with that coat! 
.. They're killing me!” 

“Aye,” voted the deacon, and Pliny 
and others of Scattergood’s faction who 
preserved any semblance of sanity. 

“Cont’rary-minded,” prompted the 
deacon, shaking the coat. 

“Contrary-minded,” sobbed the sen- 
ator. 

There was no response. 

“The meetin’ stands adjourned till ten 
o'clock to-morrer,” prompted the deacon, 
and the senator repeated after him 
docilely, after which his senatorial head 
was muflled in the coat. ... 

The hall was beginning to clear. 
Swarms of angry hornets hovered about 
the rear of each jam of delegates at each of 
the exits and did what they saw fit to 
expedite their progress outward. In 
twenty minutes the hall was empty of 
human beings, but the curious-minded, 
by laying ears against the doors, could 
hear an angry buzzing from within. . . . 
Scattergood's hornets were in clear pos- 
session of the field. 


(THERE is a current belief in the state 
that mud extracts the burn from 
hornet stings. If one were unaware of the 
immediate past he would have wondered 
to see a hundred and fifty full-grown and 
otherwise normal-appearing men ap- 
parently making mud pies and applying 
them to various parts of their anatomy 
. . . There were faces there that would 
have passed unrecognized by closest 
friends. Queer bumps were making their 
appearance on bald heads, and the 
language uttered by certain ultra-ortho_ 
dox individuals, deacons and elders of 
their flocks, had best be forgotten, or 
never reported to church sessions at home 
But the convention stood effectively 
adjourned. y: 

Scattergood sat on the edge of his bed 
eying Pliny Pickett reflectively. 
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A Good Man to Know 


OING the rounds of the nation’s 

industries is a corps of four hun- 
dred Fairbanks salesmen. Through 
their daily work in supplying mechan- 
ical needs of all sorts, they have gained 
a wide knowledge of what is useful in 
plants of every sort. 


When the Fairbanks salesman makes 
his next call be sure he sees the men 
down in the plant—engineers, design- 
ers, foremen. Each one has questions 
to ask about the way to do a new job— 
the most suitable packing for a trou- 
blesome valve—the best layout of 
some new power transmission. Proba- 
bly the Fairbanks man can tell the an- 
swer—or he will call upon someone 
else in this big organization who will. 


On everything it sells, The Fair- 
banks Company puts its guarantee— 


the blue-and-white “ FAIRBANKS 
O. K.” tag. That mark of merit is 
found on Fairbanks scales, trucks, gas 
engines, wheelbarrows, machine and 
hand tools, contractors’ equipment, 
power transmission appliances, automo- 
bile repair equipment, Lincoln electric 
motors, and many other lines. No 
less than on its goods, The Fairbanks 
Company applies its O. K. to the men 
who represent it.  Picked men all, 
they have won themselves a worthy 
name in serving American Industry. 


Whether you need a concrete mixer 
or a pulley, a set of bench legs or a fac- 
tory equipment complete, the Fair- 
banks salesman can help you pick the 
types you want and then supply them. 
A call to the nearest of 22 Branch 
Houses brings him. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY “sis"a NEW YORK 


Branch Houses: 


Albany Bridgeport Detroit New York Rochester Syracuse 

Baltimore Buffalo Hartford Philadelphia Scranton Utica 

Birmingham Chicago Newark Providence St. Louis Washington 

Boston Cleveland New Orleans Pittsburgh 

Havana, CUBA Lon pon, ENGLAND BIRMINGHAM, ÉNGLAND Gra8a0Ww, SCUTLAND Pants, France 


FAIRBANKS 


Fairbanks Valves 
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€i VERSHARP travels in pockets, purses 
and hand bags everywhere that people go. 
Eversharp ts ever ready on the instant for 
any writing work, no matter whether the 
user is in a steamer chair, a Pullman com- 
partment or a busy office. To the railroad 
inspector checking freight or the naturalist 
taking notes, to the housewife, shopper, 
worker, Eversharp always 1s a conven- 
tent fountain of easy pencil writing. The 
balanced barrel holds eighteen inches of 
lead, sufficient for months. Make sure 

you get Eversharp—the name ts on the 
pencil. All sizes, all prices. Dealers 
everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. Western Rep- 

resentatives: Bert M. Morris Co., 444 Market St.,San Fran- 
mm Canadian Representatives: Rowland & Campbell, 
Lid., Winnipeg, Can.; Consolidated Optical Co., Toronto, Can. 
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Companion of the Tempoint Pen 


Be Careful About Your Handwriting, by ARTHUR S. CHAPMAN 


“Clumb a ladder,” said Pliny proudly. 
* Jerked a big bag over the dum thing, 
and then cut it off. Was sort of uneasy all 
the way over for fear they might bust 
loose. They sounded kind of aggravated 
inside that bag." 

"Um. .. . " said Scattergood. 

At midnight the Rockham delegates 
arrived, weary and muddy, to be greeted 
by the story of that day's doings. 

In the morning the convention recon- 
vened in a rink whose windows had been 
left open during the night, and which, 
save for a very few cold and weary 
hornets, was cleared of danger. . . . The 
senator, almost invisible behind bandages, 
and smelling of drugs and unguents, caused 
the vote to be taken. It stood: Standish, 
eighty-four; Skinner, seventy-nine! 

Crestfallen Lafe Siggins approached 
Scattergood, but he was too old a hand 
and too a man to harbor rancor. He 
extended his hand. 

“You licked us," he said, “but it took 
a dum mean trick to do it. Fust time 1 
ever heard tell of hornets enterin' politics." 

"Lafe," said Scattergood, "I never 
knowed till yestiddy what hornets was 
put into the world fur. I ree-garded 'em 
as pests and menaces. But I come to see 
that everything in natur’ has got its use— 
fer them that knows how to use 'em." 

“ As a movement to adjourn,” said Lafe 
with a wry grin, “they can't be beat.” 


Be Careful About 
Your Handwriting 


(Continued from page 68) 


once decided a case in which $20,000 was 
involved,” said Mr. Carvalho. “One side 
contended that the dot over the disputed 
letter was in lead pencil. The other side 
said it was in ink. In open court I bor- 
rowed the judge’s pencil, with an eraser 
at the tip, and handed it and the docu- 
ment to an attaché, with the explanatory 
remark that if the dot were in lead pen- 
cil, a very slight rub would erase it, while 
if it were in ink it would stay in spite of 
rubbing. It came off at the first rub, set- 
tling the case right there. 

“There have been many cases, with 
millions involved, depending on the one 
circumstance of whether a signature was 
genuine or not. One of the most impor- 
tant was the Fair will case, in California, 
in which the authenticity of a signature 
was questioned and a forgery proved. 
There is no set rule by which one can de- 
termine every kind of forgery. In my 
case experience has proved the best guide. 
I wish I could give some simple formula 
by which a man could be his own hand- 
writing expert, but it cannot be done. 

. "Individual forgers seem to work in 
different ways. The old gangs have been 
brok.n up. Instead of forging signa- 
tures, a change is made in the amount, or 


the name of the payee, on a check, or a | 


note. Perhaps the check is secured by 
rifling mail boxes, a practice quite com- 
mon and not infrequently successful. 
By means of chemicals, the name of the 
payee can be removed from the check, 
and another name substituted, making 


WHEN letters were written by hand, 
it was a matter of pride that they 
should look well. They were unques- 
tionably personal representatives of the 
writer. 


Now all that remains that is truly per- 
sonal is the signature. For this choose 
an ink worthy of the responsibility. 
Carter’s Writing Fluid makes writing a 
pleasure. Its clear, rich blue is easy on 
the eyes, and satisfying to the eye. It 

mg never fades. It flows evenly. 

There is no sediment. 


THE CARTER'S INK COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 
New York Boston Chicago Montreal 


CARTER INX PRODUCTS 


Writing Fluid, Fountain Pen Inks, Red Ink (Carmine), 
Realblack Ink, Ink Eraser, Cico Paste, Photolibrary 
Paste, Cement, Glue Pencils, Great Stickist Mucilage, 
Copying Inks, Drawing Inks, Indelible Inks, Stamping 
Inks, VelVet Showcard Colors, White and Gold Inks, 
Violet, Green and Blue Inks, Typewriter Ribbons, 
Numbering Machine Inks, Carbon Papers 


Your signature represents you 


Do itin CARTERS 
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e e. it easy to collect the money. There is 

Insurin om ort In danger that such a plan will be success- 

s fully worked out in Liberty bond cases 

in the future. Even if a stolen Liberty 

ummer ootwear bond is registered, a forger can change 

the pase of o payes ane thus ra 

: e identification and get the money before 

Shoes fi or outing tennis and he fraud F dens out. nem 

. anity, I think, is very often the un- 

evel y day use Jasin motive in the case of the average 

forger. One of the chief experts of the 

‘Bra craft once told me that a good forger 

- needed three things—a world of patience, 

a heap of time, and good ink. But 

forgers have plenty to contend with be- 

fore they set a pen to paper. The best of 

them can imitate water or printed lines 

in, or on, paper, but official documents 

nowadays are often keyed—that is, some- 

where in the printing will be numerals or 

letters telling the year of publication. 

This will be perfectly clear to an expert 

in a case where the authenticity of a doc- 

ument is in question. And if a will, for 

example, which is supposed to have been 

executed twenty years before, is on paper 

that was printed or watermarked only 

ten years before, it is plain that the docu- 
ment is spurious. 

*[ had one case in which a secretary 
had made interlineations in the copy of a 
will. Those interlineations, I assisted in 
proving, were made in a red ink which 


wearing Keds this season. You 
will find them in town or at the 
seashore—wherever you go tor work 

^ Qr play. 


A. over the country men will be 


Keds aretheidealfootwear lor warm 
weather. Theirelastic rubber soles put 
new life in your step. Their soft, ph- 
able fabric makes them always cool 
and comfortable. 


Keds now include models made with 
regular welt soles and firmly boxed 
toes—just like leather shoes. This 
means a shoe of style and distinction 
—the very shoc you have needed to 
wear with your white flannels or Palm 

"7 Beach suit. 


With these additions, Keds are a uM standard ee was not even discovered till many years 

complete line ot canvas summer shoes. high or low de a A ete or after the date on whech it was claimed the 
Wh" . rown—with black, 9 

Last year millions ot pairs were worn rubber soles. uis oda scd mane Sea eee 

. eth n rting to 

by men, women and children. Ao ben desen in IDE ab orien in 


‘war ink'—that is, an inferior ink with 
which this country was flooded during 
the first two years of the world war.” 
Mr. Carvalho has written a book en- 
titled *Forty Centuries of Ink," based on 
his loag study of the subject. He says 
that most states and municipalities, and 
also business men in general, are not pay- 
ing enough attention to this vital subject. 


f : 5 j S, if = 
7 r e be ) "MILLIONS are and have been jeopard- 
| eC v ^ ized through the use of poor inks," 
) ? E said Mr. Carvalho. “We have spent and 


Good dealers everywhere carry 
Keds. Look for the name Keds 
on the sole. 


For men and women, $1.50—$6.00 
For children, . . . 1.15— 4.50 


are still spending millions for buildings to 
house records which are rapidly fading. 
No document or record of great wnpor- 
tance should be written or signed except 
in what may be generally termed ‘fore- 
fathers’ ink,’ that is to say, a genuine 
tanno-gallate of iron ink, which was first 
heard of before the twelfth century. “his 
ink is heavier than some modern com- 
bate ag nba which RUN freely and are 

me! really little more than stains. — Conse- 
for summer — ade of "is | quently Hee n0 oer ORCI e for it, 
nest white cansas—in high or | except —peculiarly enough—as air dye. 
Orfa models ith all the stle | This class of ink owes ps color and ha 
lasting qualities to its chemical affinity 
for the oxygen of the atmosphere, instead 
of to the pigments within itself. With- 
out a visional color, such as the fa- 
miliar blue of commercial ink, it is a dirty 
brown when written; but it turns black in 
a short time, and centuries cannot fade 


everyday wear—for boys and it. Some of the signatures to the Decla- 

Wade ey e yp gp ration of Independence were written in 

; duck. Brown leather trimmings inks so upee in character that many of 

She he vary MA eM. as rubber them would have been utterly faded by now 


had they not been restored some time ago. 
EE ere “If the heads of great banking and other 
business institutions were not so careless 
about the inks they use in writing and 


States Rubber Company |; documents, there woui 


e fewer questions in court calling for the 
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ROPER Shampooing is what makes beau- 

tiful hair. It brings out all the real life, lustre, 

natural wave and color, and makes it soft, fresh 
: and luxuriant. 

Your hair simply needs frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, but it cannot stand 
the harsh effect of ordinary soap. ‘The free al- 
kali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. ‘This is why 
leading motion picture stars, theatrical people 
and discriminating women use 

WATKINS 


‘This clear, pure and peel grease- 
A 


less product cannot possibly injure; 
and does not dry the scalp or maké 
the hair brittle no matter Dow often 
you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will 
cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
Simply moisten the hair with watet 
andrubitin. Itmakes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses 
out easily, removing every particle 
of dust, dirt, dandrüff and excess oil. 
'The hair dries quickly and evenly. 
and has the appearance of being muc 
thicker and heavier than it is. It 
leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 
You can get WATKINS MULSIFIED CO- 
COANUT OIL SHAMPOO at any drug 
store. A four ounce bottle shoul 
last for months. 

Splendid for Children 


THE R. L. WATKINS CO.. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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REGE ys A M M Carbon Re- — 
A mover will sfop that 

knock—quiet the motor * 

'*. and save the batteries, — 
Five minutes time and 


-— mo labor required, í 


am 


comes in liquid form ready 
to use. ` It will ordinarily 
seal leaks in from 2 to 10 
minutes. A half-pint is 
sufficient' for a Ford. 


JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS are 
very highest quality that can be produced. ' 
"You will find cheap make-shifts on the 


market, but when you insist upon JOHNSON'S you 
are taking no chance for all of our preparations are 
fully guaranteed. JOHNSON'S CAR SAVERS have 
beer on the market for several years. Millions of cans 
have been used by motorists everywhere with entire satisfaction. 


The real test of the automobile is the engine. No matter | LEE] 
how beautifully finished your car may be, if it hasn't power and.speed, ^ Johnson's Hastee Patch 


Bh. ch 4 à > 7 js a i 
the exterior is of but little satisfaction. An occasional dose of Johnson's — so. uos. dnd a irna 


Carbon Remover, the engine laxative, will prevent accumulation of It can be applied in 
carbon and keep your motor running like it did the first 500 miles. — rze "guufes at a cost, 
. You can apply it yourself—in five minutes—without even soiling your can use it. i 
hands—and the cost is trifling. > ; 


A 


Leaky radiators can be easily, quickly and permanently repaired with 
Johnson's Radiator Cement. No tool kit is complete without a can of this 
wonderful preparation. It overcomes the inconvenience of laying up one's car. 


If you have an old car you are about to sell or turn in you can increase | 


itsmarket value from 10% to 35% by givingit a coat of Johnson's Auto-Lak. © 
It dries ready for use in 24 hours. Can be applied by the amateur with perfect results.) 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. A, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. |. 


Johnson's A u to- & 
Lak is:a splendid D 
varnish for all” 
parts of a ear. 
Carr be applied by 
amateurs with 
perfeet results. 
Made in Clear—- 
Black and the. .; 
popular colors. T 
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The Kind of Friends Who Have Helped Me Most in Business 
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'The Kind of Friends Who Have Helped 


FTER ten years of business experi- 
ence, as I look back over my 
friends I find that those who have 

een, in the long run, of most value to 
me were men whom I befriended when 
they were what is termed "under dogs." 

When I first started out, I had the 
common idea that I should try to make 
an impression on the big fellows, to get on 
good terms with them, and then expect 
them to help me climb to lofty industrial 
pinnacles. 

1 did my part sincerely and earnestly. 

. And | worked hard, too! But did they 
help? Not at all. They would say, He's 

` afine chap!" and such things, but I never 
cashed in on any of their help. 

On the other hand, 1 made friends of 
several young fellows who hadn't “shown” 
yet, and those men have since been help- 
ing me at every opportunity. 

My befriending of "under dogs" was 
not a deliberate plan. I am naturally 
kind-hearted, I believe, and I have always 
studied human nature intensely. When- 
ever I saw a fellow who looked good to 
me, no matter if he did have only a small 
job, I warmed up to him and tried to 

elp him, because I thought he deserved 
something better. Strange as it may seem, 
these chaps have since come through to 
the tune of about ninety-nine per cent. 

Three years ago, a young fellow whom 
I knew by name came into my office and 
asked me timidly if I knew where he 
could get a job. He had been a salesman 
for a concern of which [ bought some 

oods. I knew that he had been fired 
rom his connection previous to this one, 
but I liked him and had taken a little 
interest in his career, even though I had 
never said more than a dozen words to 
tim about his personal affairs. This 
time I asked him to sit down and handed 
him a cigar. 

“Did you get fired again?" I asked. 
He looked astonished and rather crest- 
fallen. 

“Yes, sir. Guess I deserved it, though. 
I didn't seem to produce for them. But 
I am still actively interested in making a 
living and am looking for another chance." 

I told him of two or three places where 
I thought he might fit in. He went to all 
of them, but did not connect. They didn't 
want a man who had been fired! After a 
month or so, he became rather down- 
hearted. He would come into my office 
every day or so, and I never failed to 

‘take the time to go over his prospects 
with him, simply because I sincerely 
wanted to help him get on his feet. 

One day, however, I heard that he had 
landed a splendid place. He had gone to 
the president of a large manufacturin 
concern and told his story plainly and 
frankly. He was made sales manager. 
To-day he is one of my best customers; 
and the other night at a dinner—for 
which he paid—he said: 

"Do you know why I like you, why 
I'm sticking to you and giving you this 
business?" 


I had to admit that I did not. 


Then he told me that my office was 
one of the very few places where he was 
asked to take a chair when he was an 
“under dog."' 

Seven years ago I was working at a 
place where conditions were not at all 
pleasant for me or any of my associates. 
Although I was making the largest salary 
in the bunch, yet I wanted to get out, and 
secretly was planning to do so as soon 
as the chance came. 

Hut there was one man in the office, a 
fellow about forty years of age, with a 
family, who was making hardly enough 
to support his household. He was not 
given an opportunity, and no one around 
the office paid much attention to him. 

‘The manager would “bawl” him out for 
what seemed to be no cause at all. ‘The 
poor fellow became discouraged, and one 
day he told me that he was having the 
hardest time of his life. He said they 
were sapping his energy and his future 
didn't look any too bright. 

I had never talked with him before 
about his personal matters, but I at once 
became interested and told him he was 
all right. An evening or two later, I 
called around at his home and took him 
and his family for a drive and to an 
entertainment. It cost me ten dollars, 
which brought quite a wail from my wife, 
but I never in my life had as much pleas- 
ure in spending money on someone. In 
another month he left the office and I 
lost track of him for several weeks. 1 
knew he had a good position, but didn't 
know just how good. 


ONE day my telephone rang, and it was 
this man. He had just had a letter 
from an acquaintance of his asking him to 
recommend a man to fill a very important 
position. The last time I had seen him he 
would have given his right eye for that 
place. But now he was not atall interested 
in it for himself, but knowing I might 
be dissatisfied, he asked if I was inter- 
ested. The result was that I got the place 
and doubled my salary, a move which 
started all of my success. I figure that 
that “under dog"—and he certainly was 
the most typical of under dogs—helped 
me to the tune of at least twenty thou- 
sand dollars! 

Another salesman who used to call on 
me asked me if I could get him a job. 
He was representing a firm which was 
very weak financially and had no chance 
for success. The reason he wanted to 
leave was that his firm had decided to 
quit. They were publishing a little 
magazine. This young fellow I knew to be 
a hustler, and yet people didn’t take to 
him because he had a very freakish 
appearance. He didn’t look success, and 
had never n successful, even in his 
little job. As he told me his story I got 
an idea. I suggested that he take the 
paper himself. He could get it for noth- 
ing, and he knew all about it. 

He held up his hands in horror. Why, 
he never could do anything like that! 
But I talked with him until seven-thirty 


Me Most in Business 


that evening and when I left for my cold 
dinner he had made up his mind to take 
the thing and make a try at it. He didn’t 
have a dollar, and I told him how he 
could get credit sufficient to give him a 
month of leeway. 

He seemed to be a new man, once he 
found himself to be an executive, and has 
made money right from the start. From 
that day, as long as I was in the business 
with which he was associated, he never 
lost an opportunity to boost for me. 

Í would get a telephone call once or 
twice a week from him, saying that he 
had just seen So-and-so, and for me to 
hustle out there and “close 'em up." I did 
close up a bunch of them, too; absolutely 
throigh his efforts in my behalf. lt was 
almost uncanny the way this chap boosted 
for me—and I never even bought him a 
lunch! I had spent four hours talking to 
him, and 1 figure that he paid me at least 
seven thousand dollars. 


WHEN I was just starting to work,on 
leaving college, I had an assistant, 
a boy who received a salary of twenty- 
five dollars a month. I received forty- 
four. Somehow or other it didn't seem 
right for me to be bossing someone else 
around, and I tried to be as courteous and 
friendly with him as I could. He became 
my worshiper, or whatever you would 
call such a fellow, and never lost an 
opportunity to stand up for me. 

e day a man from another depart- 
ment came into my little office and started 
as if he were very angry, bawling me with 
pen vigor, although ıt was only in fun. 

ly "assistant" didn't see the joke and 
immediately jumped over the table and 
went at him. The caller was on the floor 
before I could call a foul! Two years later 
I had a big deal on with the old firm. I 
was in for myself then, but the boy was 
still in their employ. One evening he 
came to my home and told me to avoid 
doing a certain thing. He had something 
startling to say: 

“There is a trap for you, and they are 
going to try to trim you! I know I have 
no business to tell you this, but you are 
my best friend and they are crooks." 

Just being kind to what was undoubted- 
ly the most insignificant little fellow in 
the whole organization saved me four 
thousand dollars in that case. 

I could tell of five or six other cases just 
as interesting as these. In every one the 
fellow has proved a lasting friend. I know 
they will do everything they can for me. 
They feel that I am a real friend, that I 
saw the worth in their characters when 
they had no other friends. 

the other hand, I can tell of several 
instances where I made friends with 
"big guns" and not only never made 
anything by it, but actually lost money. 

e case is interesting and worth tell- 
ing: I met the president of a large pub- 
lic service corporation, a millionaire who 
had the reputation of being quite a 
liberal philanthropist. He seemed to take 
a liking to me and I pictured myself 
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an asset to know. 


any job you tackle. 


most a quarter of a century. 


sensation of 1920. 


Balls —but write us for our new catalog. 


Established 1829 


"IBS hand processes—seven of them—by 
which every single Spencerian Pen is 
carefully and separately fashioned, are what 
make Spencerian Pens so long lived, so uni- 
form in quality and so perfect in their writing 
points, We might add that this same indi- 


vidual care has made them the standard for SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


over half a century. At all good dealers. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


s A y I 2 P 
Meet Men Thru Golf 

On the golf course— as nowhere else— you come 
in contact with successful men— men whom it is 


Why not play golf this year? You must realize 
there is nothing that will so grip your enthusiasm— 
and preserve the vigor of youth. Golf will enable 
you to work harder and think more clearly—it 
will re-build your energies and fit you to master 


The above name has been the hall-mark of 
quality on golf clubs for more than 22 years—clubs 
that have always been so good that many of our 
first ones are still giving regular service after al- 


More recently we have brought out the MAC- 
GREGOR Ball — which is assured of being the 


Ask your Pro or Dealer for MACGREGOR Clubs and 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Dept. 11, DAYTON, OHIO 


E" 


Model 3-BB 
Brass Back 
Ivory Face 
Driver 


Send 10c for 10 sample 
pens, and get free, that 
fascinating book, 
“What Your Hand- 
writing Reveals." 


Address: 


349 Broadway, New York 


some day being called into his conference 
room for the purpose of being made his 
general manager, or of being appointed 
to a high and lofty place which he con- 
trolled. He did call me in and made a 


' proposition to finance a business venture 


of mine. He said he didn’t care any more 
about ten thousand dollars than a hair 
from his head, and that he would see me 
through. I gave him fifty-one per cent of 
the stock and went to it. He didn’t say 


| a word until the business was paying a 
; handsome profit, and then he wiped me 


out, taking every dollar I had. He 
bragged about the lesson he. had taught 
me, and to-day he is the one man whom 
l would like to shovel coal on in the future 
to come, if there is such an opportunity 
available. 

Another time I was working for a 


' concern the president of which took a 


great personal liking to me. I was mak- 
ing three hundred dollars a month, a good 
salary for a boy of twenty-three. I was 
the head of my department. Suddenly 
my health broke and I had to leave. I 
was out of the state for two years. But 
before going I had a talk with him which 
I wellremember. He gavea farewell dinner 
for me and went with me to the station. 
On the way down in his car he said in a 
broken voice that never before had he 
hated so badly to see anyone leave and 
that if I asad Nave stayed with him he 
would gladly have paid me a salary of 
five thousand dollars. 

Naturally, at the end of the two years 
I came back to him. He spoke about 
salary. I told him that I thought I could 
do better work, but that I wanted him to 
set the salary to suit himself. I was to 
go to work, and then at the end of two 
months if the salary was not right I would 
tell him so. I went to work. The first 
jay check showed fifty dollars a week. 

hat lasted for two months, and I spoke 
to him about it. After much wrangling he 
made it seventy dollars. Four months 
later I spoke to him about it again and he 
said that he couldn't pay more. And he 
let me leave the organization, which I 
did to take a position paying me one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a week. 
The fact that I held the new position 
proves that he simply was double-cross- 
ing me. 


I ONCE knew a prominent lawyer, a 
man with political aspirations. He 
was running for an office at one time and 
I happened to be in a position to help 
him. He came to my city and invited me 
to his hotel. I went, and I never saw such 
a display of friendship; dinners, theatres 
and so on. I did the favor. He won and 
went his way. A short time afterward 
I moved to his city, and naturally I went 
to his office to call on him. I didn't want 
any favors, because I had a position that 
was very good; in fact, I was unusually 
comfortable in business and ances 
But I did think that he might introducc 
me to a few of his friends and help me to 
avoid'the long lonesome period before | 
could make friends through my business 
He didn't even remember my name. 
Oh, yes, he was glad to see me, and wouldn't 
I sit down for a moment. So glad to see 
me, but he was awfully busy just now 
He must do something for me, just simpl ; 
must help me get acquainted. And if 
would leave my address with him he 


The CRY Who Wasn't Afraid to Tell the Truth 


would look me up right away; oh, within 
the next day or two. 

Well, he never showed up. And to this 
day, although I meet him often on the 
street, he never shows any signs of friend- 
ship other than to pass the time of day. 
I helped him to achieve his first. political 
ambition, but he gave me nothing, not 
even a respectful friendship. 

know another big man who is very 
similar and the story about him is so 
nearly funny that I must tell it. He is in 
a business where he depends upon clever 
salesmanship. He makes friends where it 
will do him good. As a young man I 
knew him; and so far as I knew he was a 
close friend of mine. 

Then, in business, I at first was situated 
so that I could buy of him. Of course, 
bought all that I could. I was at his 
horhe a good deal, and his family and 
mine seemed to be mutually friendly. 
Then, in a year or two, I changed my 
business so that I was not buying of him. 
There were no more invitations to his 
home! We went around once or twice, 
but the old spark of friendship didn't 
flicker. 

Then I again was situated so that I 
could buy of him. And immediately 
there came invitations to his home. 
thought that perhaps something unknown 
to us had prevented cordiality on their 
part during the interval. But later an- 
other change stopped the invitations 
s ain. Shortly afterward still another 

change brougt t p around so that I 
again was a “prospect” of his; and, lo, 
and behold! there was the invitation to 
a party! We didn’t go and there were no 
orders for him. He came breezing into 
my office one day, looking and acting the 
part of a sinçere and lifelong friend. 

“What must I do to get some business 
from you, old top?” he asked laughingly. 

"You've got to do a darned si ht more 
than invite me to your home to inner," 

` I replied. 

e looked rather sheepish as he turned 
away. I was glad that he realized I had 
learned thoroughly the lesson he taught 
me by his wobbly course of conduct. 

And so, from my own experience, I say 
to young men: Make your friends among 
the “under dogs.” It will certainly help 
them—and it may mean, for you, the 
kind of real friends every man needs. 


The Employer Who and Long Weari 7. 


Wasn't Afraid 
to Tell the Truth 


Y BOSS has just done what I 

consider is a really brave and 

constructive thing in business. 
e 


has told the truth about a discharged 
stenographer of his who is looking for 
employment in a big, busy office where 
only capable and loyal workers could 
possibly be tolerated. 

He hated to do it, for he is the kindest 
man in the world; and, as he put it, 
“It’s hard to knife a gil when she's 
looking for a job." 

ut the fact is that this girl was lazy 
and impudent; she was selfish in the office 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY . 


QuALITY VALUE 


SUPERIOR SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE &37™ STREET 
NEW YORK 


Sheer, Silky, Joan. 


IS sock adds that same distin \ 

touch to one’s appearance that pin 

do—and yet it costs less and wears longer. 
Iron Clad No. 599 

hasa sheer, silky appearance, though it is not 
silk. It is a special mercerized fabric, rein- 
forced at toe and heel with three-ply thickness 
—un y strong and durable. 
A handsome, seamless sock, it costs 
$1.00 per pair (East of the Rockies). 
If there is no Iron Clad dealer nearby, 
order from us, enclosing remittance and 
stating size and color. Colors—black, 
white, palm beach, cordovan brown, 
navy, and dark gray. Sizes—9 
to 1114. Your order will receive 
uninódiate attention and be 
sent to you postage paid. 
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Maldwin 


1920 


Awarded the grand 
prize at Paris and St. 
Louis. Used by such 
musicians as DePach- 
mann, Bachaus, Sem- 
brich, Pugno, Eddie 
Brown, Scharwenka, 
Tillie Koenen, LaForge, 
Richard and hundreds 
of others. 


Wherever you live you can 
try any Baldwin-made in- 
strument without obliga- 
tion. Write for catalogs and 
full information. 


The manufacturers of the 

The Baldwin Piano Company The manufacturers of the 
Depi se the Ellington, Hamilton 

CINCINNATI CHICAGO and Howard Pianos, and 


the Manualo, the Player- 
Piano that is all but 
Human. 
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Focus Your Forces 


You can develop your mental powers to a hitherto 
undreamed of effectiveness. 


You can insure your happiness and control con- 
ditions. 

You can dissolve fear and worry and gain power 
and poise. 

You can realize your desires and ambitions. 


Concentration Is the Thing! 


Concentration has simplified life's problems for vast numbers of per- 
sons. It is acquired with greatest ease and rapidity by the New Thought 
Method. ‘Just How to Concentrate" by Elizabeth ‘Towne will show you 
the New Thought way to acquire this power; and how to use it wisely, 
quietly yet powerfully to increase your happiness and prosperity. ‘Thousands 
have already sent for it. Send for your copy. 


The Book Contains 


Applied Concentration. A new under- — The grumbling mind—The effect of 
standing of concentration —The imps of thought on nerves and muscles —How to 
hurry —Accomplishing perfection. regenerate power- How to make a suc- 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
What They Say 


"Just How to Con- 
centrate is openi up 
to me a field of possibili- 
ties 1 did not dream of 
a few months ago; and 
J shall never forget the 
author here or here- 


after." —F. W. J Vic- vess of work 

à M Drills. The faculty of inter- i: 
"Poco make a price | est Wis "people Tal vo remembers An — (eueratfatin and fee How to, curb 
on 100 copies of this | easy, infallible memory rule—' The men- done at once—The power of poise. A 
Hale oem “for, distribu- | tal appetite- The cause of unusual cray- — "qe "Right Pull. What makes for 
tion in our high school. ngs— failure or success — to develop tal- 
-E. J. Daris, Daris | every faculty. e p 


Foundry Co., Hornel, 


Just How to Concentrate. The quali- 
ties which make for true concentration 


Special Offer 
For 10 ecnts we will send you a copy of "Just How to Concentrate” and a 
month's trial of Nautilus, the leading magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth Towne 


and re-read hours a 


day since its arrival 
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about hours, and she was disloyal to the 
boss. For these reasons she was dis- 
missed. And yesterday, when she came 
cheerfully back to get the recommendation 
a prospective new employer demanded, 
the boss told her he didn't believe in the 
system of recommending inefficient peo- 
pe but that he'd "ease off the curse of 
is message" as much as he could. 

To-day the employer called up; and 
my boss did what I claim was the square 
thing. He told the man the truth about 
the girl's qualities, both bad and good. 
He “eased off” her faults by emphasizing 
her good points. He said that she was 
accurate and quick on the machine; but 
he stuck to his guns—though he squirmed 
in his chair as he did it—and confessed 
that her laziness and selfishness made 
her thoroughly inadequate to the needs 
of a big, progressive office. 

Now that it is done he’s worried be- 
cause he has perhaps prevented her from 
getting a job, and he came over to my 
desk and asked me if I thought he had 


been fair. 


I THINK he was! The position she was 

after was a big one. She didn't deserve 
it and really could not have met its 
responsibilities, with her habits of time- 
grabbing, gossiping, and evading hard 
work. But my boss is the first man I've 
ever seen who had the courage and hones- 
ty to do anything except write flattering 
letters of recommendation for discharged, 
unworthy employees—except those vin- 
dictive ones who refuse help just for 
revenge's bitter sake. 

It seems to me that he is exactly right 
when he deplores the “system” of recom- 
mending inefficient workers. For thus 
the standards of workmanship are kept 
lower: girls who do poor work are given 
the same opportunity for a big job as 
girls who do good work—all because of 
the false notion that it is the kind thing 
to protect the weak in business. 

f a girl has the right spirit, and tries 
hard, much leniency can be shown, and 
kindness should be her portion. But for 
the lazy, unambitious girls who slide 
along, doing just as little work as they 
can, with no care or thought, except for 
the money, this system is a boon. They 
can always get a new job—at somebody 
else's expense—because they have 2 
letter full of falsehoods with which to 
land that job. This is bad for the offices 
in which they work; but it’s equally bad 
for the girls, because they are learning to 
bluff, to trade on false values. 

It may seem unkind, but, after all, 
unwilling, disinterested workers do not 
have a right to get on in the business 
world; and this is one wa by which 
employers could help to n PR s the 
unfit and to raise the standards of em- 
ployees. If girls were sure that nobody 
would employ them unless they were 
cheerful, energetic workers, they would 
probably rustle around and acquire some 


-cheerfulness and some energy, and keep 


them as stock in trade. 

Don’t employers owe something to 
one another and to the efficient and 
willing among the employed? Is there 
not a real need for truth-telling and 
courage among employers in this regard’ 
From the point of view of the worker 


who tries to give good service, I think 
there is. <a? 
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The Most Wonderful 
Thing I Ever Knew 
an Animal to Do 


A True Story of a Faithful Dog 


NCLE BEN NICHOLS during 

childhood was of a retiring nature. 

In manhood he had sought seclu- 
sion. During the Civil War I knew him 
well as a hunter and trapper, in north- 
western Pennsylvania. 

Two miles from the nearest resident, 
on a log road winding its way between 
the mountains, close by a spring of spar- 
kling water, beneath the shade of great 
pines and hemlocks, Uncle Ben had built 
a log cabin; here close to nature, lived 
Uncle Ben and Billy. 

I do not know that Billy had any special 
rank among the classified breeds of dogs. 
We called him a “black and tan." Bie 
weighed about thirty pounds, had short 
hair, mostly black, some tan-colored spots, 
one small spot over each eye. 

Often have I met Uncle Ben wandering 
through the woods, with gun or traps on 
his shoulder; but never without seeing 
Billy, close behind. 

Neary always the dog would be carry- 
ing a small covered tin pail. During the 
forenoon the pail would contain their 
noonday lunch, and during the afternoon 
it might contain a squirrel or partridge, 
for their supper. 


Uncle Ben had also taught the dog to | 


accompany him to the spring with the 
pail, and carry it home filled with water. 

A fireplace in the cabin, served them 
for both cooking and heating. Billy was 
taught to help by bringing in small sticks 
of wood for ka Uncle Ben’s rude bed 
was near the outside door, so that he 
could pull the latch string without rising. 
On the foot of this primtive couch the 
dog always slept. 

Following a long trip one day, Uncle 
Ben retired, feeling very tired and ill; 
toward morning he awoke, finding that 
his right side was paralyzed. As he was 
unable to dress himself, barely able to sit 
up, and with very little food, their condi- 
tion seemed extremely critical. 

Their drink gave out first. Uncle Ben’s 
thirst seemed almost unbearable. After 
several attempts he succeeded in getting 
Billy to take the little tin pail to the 
spring. There, in some unknown way, 
probably by setting the pail under the 
wooden trough that conducted the water 
from the spring, the dog succeeded in 
partly filling the pail with water to carry 
to the sick man to quench his thirst. 

Several days elapsed; they were both 
suffering with hunger. Starvation seemed 
inevitable to Uncle Ben. 

After examining the empty food dishes 
many times, Billy finally seemed to com- 
prehend their needs and whined for his 
master to pull the latch string and let him 
out. He was gone nearly a_ half-day. 
He returned, bringing a rabbit, which he 
iaid by the side of Uncle Ben’s bed. 

With much difficulty Uncle Ben. prc- 
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Their Hearts 


When every factory flies the 
Flag every day, there will be 
fewer strikes, less unrest, and 
more production. Anarchism 
and radicalism cannot survive 
in the sunshine of Old Glory’s 
bright stars and stripes. 

Many employers give their 
workers American Flags of Bull 
Dog Bunting to fly from their 
homes. Bull Dog Bunting Flags 
in the larger sizes greet the 
worker in the morning. 


Flags of Bull Dog Bunting are 
well made to deliver many 
months of sturdy service. Sun 
and stormcannotalter their glor- 
ious beauty. At yourdealer’sor 
write us of your requirements. 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., Inc., Manufacturers, Oaks, Penna. 
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A tone as brilliant as the sparkle of gems and as 
sweet as an old love song—as clear as the Sabbath 
church bells? chimes and as true as the ring of a 
gong—this is Sonora's tone which was awarded the 
highest score at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
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is made for those to whom quality is the leading attraction. 
When you purchase a Sonora you have the pride of possessing an 
instrument of matchless tonal beauty, elegant in appearance, with 
more important features than any other phonograph. 
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Magnificent upright and period models 
Prices $60 to $2500 


Write for general catalog M or period catalog MX 


Sonora Phonograph Company, nc. 


IGEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
279 Broadway, New York 
New York Demonstration Salons: Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
Canadian Distributors: I. Montagnes & Co., Toronto 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Save Your Feet 


From That Tired, Aching, Broken-Down Feeling 
Jung's Arch Brace, just out, corrects your foot troubles, 
Assists nature to overcome fallen arch and foot-strain. 
Slips on over hose. Takes up no room in shoe. Fits the 
foot perfectly. Holds tiny bones of foot in natural, com- 
fortable position. Strengthens and supports muscles. No 
ungainly humps. No leather pads. No metal plates. To insure 

comfort and ease in walking or standing, 
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ared the rabbit for cooking. With Billy’s 
helo, bringing in small sticks of wood, he 
started a fire, and. they were soon able 
to appease their hunger. : 

'It was nearly a month before some 
hunters passing that way discovered their 
condition. In the meantime, the dog had 
furnished food and drink sufficient to 
sustain life. 

Uncle Ben lived about a year, when 
another stroke ended his life. Relatives 
and friends provided a very decent burial. 
But Billy was chief mourner. As they 
lowered the casket into the ground, he 
whined pitifully, then gave a long weird 
howl, so sad and touching, that many 
eyes were filled with tears. 

For weeks, night or day, the faithful 
animal could be found close by the grave. 
'There they found poor Billy dead. and 
there kind friends bie him. All that 
was left of these inseparable companions 
were laid side by side. C. E. H. 


SECOND PRIZE 


A Clever Trick Played by a Pig 
WHEN anyone thinks of a pig his im- 


pressions generally convey to him 
the form of a dirty, lazy, stupid animal. 
One look at Grunter, however, would soon 
dispel that impression. Small, bright 
eyes peeped out from behind an inquisitive 
nose: yes, there seemed to be something 
intelligent in that alert little creature. 
Grunter lived on shipboard—perhaps that 
he might furnish the sailors with salt pork 
in the future, who knows? At any rate, 
he was very lonely in spite of the bounti- 
ful meals which his kind master gave him. 
One day a dog came on board the ship— 
a homely, shaggy street dog, a nonde- 
script; but many were the grateful 
thanks—expressed in those soft brown 
eyes—which he gave the sailors who took 
him in. From thenceforth Grunter was 
never: alone. Wherever the dog was, the 
pig could be seen waddling along back 
of him. They were constant companions. 
They ate out of the same pan. They slept 
together, too, until the sailors built a ken- 
nel—supposedly for the dog. I say sup- 
paie because it soon became a race 
etween the two animals, after the eve- 
ning's play, to see who could get to the 
kennel first. The strange thing about 
this lay in the fact that after one had 
succeeded in occupying it, the other calmly 
stretched out and went to sleep outside 
the kennel. All went well for a few 
months, each delighting in beating the 
other to the select sleeping place, until 
one evening a storm arose. Now the dog 
had gotten to the kennel first that night, 
and had peacefully lain down, sheltered 
from the pelting rain outside, of which 
poor piggy was receiving more than his 
share. "And thereby hangs a tale.” 
Grunter stood it as long as he could, 
serving in every possible way to protect 
himself against the downpour, but in 
vain. Suddenly he was struck with an 
idea! Scampering over the sli pery deck 
to the pan (at which, a little Wide beferc 
he had lingered just long enough to insure 
his remaining outside of the kennel), he 
began to squeal and grunt, and to push 
the pan around the deck, making as much 
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noise as possible! The nondescript in- 
side the kennel was, by this time, begin- 
ning to drop off to sleep; then the familiar 
sound of the clattering pan reached his 
ears. In an instant he was wide-awake. 
Grunter was getting some food, and he 
was missing it! Like a shot he bounded 
out of his kennel, and raced toward the 
pan. In the twinkling of an eye, Grunter 
scampered past him and shot into the 
kennel, where he calmly proceeded to pre- 
pare for a quiet sleep! And the non- 
descript? In shame at having been so 
easily tricked, he sheepishly slunk to the 
side of the kennel and crouched there with 
the pelting rain beating against him. 
Grunter had won! “To the victor be- 
longs the spoils!’’ H. N. A. 


THIRD PRIZE 


A Bird That Seemed to 
ibe Grateful 


"THE most wonderful thing I ever knew 
an animal to do happened several 
years ago when we were living on the 
southern slope of the Ozarks. 

A wren had built her nest on the plate 
railing of our front porch and had reared, 
or partially reared, a very hungry bunch 
of youngsters. She, with her mate, was 
kept busy hunting worms for her always 
ravenous brood. 

One day, when I was sitting on the 
porch, she flew, through an open screen, 
across the living-room, and banged into the 
glass of the back window. The impact 
stunned her and she fell fluttering to the 
floor. 

Old Towse, our spotted cat, was dozing 
in a chair. The noise woke her and she 
saw the wren on the floor. Now, old 
‘Towse was not a wicked cat, but she 
shared, in common with all others of the 
species feline, a fondness for birds in the 
hand. Soina twinkling she pounced upon 
the wren. 

The mistress of the house happened to 
be sitting near the window, so she reached 
the wren almost as quickly as the cat did 
and succeeded in rescuing Jenny before 
any harm was done. 

Besides being stunned the wren was 
terribly frightened, and lay panting with 
outspread wings in milady’s hand. The 
mistress took the wren into the kitchen, 
moistened her head with cool water and 
dropped a little into her bill. As soon 
as the wren seemed sufficiently recovered 
she was carried out and placed on the 
grass. 

Then happened the most amazing thing 
I ever saw. The wren hopped up and 
caught milady’s dress, and b, a series of 
short hops reached her shoulder. Then 
the bird began to sing. She sang madly, 
joyously, hopping to the top of milady's 
head, to her shoulders, to her arms, back 
to her head, singing all the time, while 
milady stood as one in a trance. 

Presently the wren flew to a nearby 
shrub, still singing, then back again and 
perched once more upon milatly's head. 
After a minute or two, seeming to con- 
clude that she had sufficiently expressed 
her gratitude, she flew over into the garden 
and began busily hunting for worms. 

F. R. B. 
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The Part It Plays in Family Life 


[NTO the texture of a woman’s thoughts of 
treasured things, is woven an imperishable 
strain of love for her silverware. To her, it 
stands asa reflection of all that is best in home 
and hospitality—steadfastness, utility, refine- 
ment. What table is ever so inviting as when 
laid with silver! What buffet so admirable as 
when the lustrous glisten of silverware adds the 
final touch to its sturdy beauty! Silver today, 
as in generations past, is a symbol of family 
pride, honor, tradition—an incomparable 
essential in the dining room of any well- 
appointed home. 
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America's Housekeepers Lead the World 


HE business of housekeeping — as old as the human race itself and greater than 
all other industries combined — will remain to the end of the world the most 
honorable of all professions. In no other period of history in any land on earth 

has the business of housekeeping been so far advanced as in America by the wives and 
mothers of today, through the aid of modern mechanical housecleaning utilities. 


** Cleans Without Beating and Pounding 


Housekeepers yet unborn, will give thanks to the women of this generation whose 
insistent demand for a more efficient and speedy sweeping and cleaning ‘‘tool’’ than the 
broom, inspired the invention of the OHIO -T'UEC, the electric vacuum cleaner that 
“Cleans Without Beating and Pounding. ”* 

Look for the red band. Write for handsome new catalogue. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Canadian Plant, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Not a “near” drink but a REAL one—right from 
the Evans’ Brewery on the banks of the beautiful Hud- 
son. Meets new conditions perfectly and gratifyingly. 
Try it at Leading Hotels and Restaurants, Supplied 
in Cases for Home Use by Progressive Dealers 
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Queer Things People 
Get Insured For 


(Continued from page 75) 


“The motion picture field also furnishes 
plenty of custom. Several months ago I 
arranged a $750,000 policy, with a 5 per 
cent premium, on a large bunch of films 
that were being transported to Central 
Africa, where they were to be used in 
photographing wild animals. The con- 
tract called for the films being brought 
safely to the interior of the Dark Conti- 
nent and the negatives being returned in- 
tact to the United States. 

“I was requested recently to put 
through a policy covering the continued 
good health of a well-known ''movie'' 
star. About half the filming had already 
been done on a spectacular and very 
costly picture. If the star fell ill the whole 
thing would have to be done over. 

"Of a slightly different nature was a 
peculiar request we received a few months 
after the signing of the Armistice. One 
of the motion picture companies wanted 
to insure the life of the German Kaiser. 
‘The company was preparing a feature f.lm 
in which an actor impersonating the 
Kaiser was to play the leading part. The 
producer felt that if the deposed monarch 
should die in Holland the value of the 
picture would be depreciated by a loss in 

ublic interest. I cabled to London, but 

loyd's refused to handle the business. 


“THE public seldom stops to think how 

great a financial disaster may be en- 
tailed in the death or sickness of some 
famous person. l understand that Lloyd's 
underwriters lost more than $1,000,00c 
on account of the sudden illness of Edward 
VII, just before his coronation was first 
scheduled to take place. 

“Prior to the date originally set, mil. 
lions of pounds had been invested in holi- 
day features for the great national event. 
by merchants, stand owners, speculators, 
florists, decorators, and other individuals. 
Most of them took out insurance in 
Lloyd's. A thirty per cent premium was 
charged on a policy calling for the pay- 
ment of a total loss if the King was unable 
to go to Westminster Abbey. The fact 
that the monarch speedily recovered from 
his illness meant nothing to the under- 
writers, who had to stand the gaff. 

“Although this coronation risk was per- 
haps the anat liability of its kind ever 
assumed at Lloyd's, it is a common prac- 
tice to take out insurance against the 
postponement of big outdoor entertain- 
ments or sporting events, on account of 
the weather. Most of the world's series 
baseball games are thus insured. I remen- 
ber handling the contracts for the series 
several years ago between the Boston Red 
Sox and the New York Giants. Each 
game was covered by $25,000, and the 
policy stated the exact amount of rain 
which must fall on any day to produce a 
total loss. 

“On one occasion, in San Fr 
open-air production of “ Aida” 
by Lloyd’s in an effort to get back $25,000 
that had been paid out when a regularly 
scheduled production had been prevented 


ancisco, an 
was staged 
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by rain. The big English cricket matches 
are usually protected by “rain policies." 

“‘Tex’ Ricard, promoter of the last 
world's heavyweight championship box- 
ing bout, was heavily insured against ill- 
ness or accident preventing either Willard 
or Dempsey from appearing in the Toledo 
ring. Á policy of a similar nature was 
arranged a few years ago for an English 
sporting man, who had bet heavily on 

ambridge University to win the annual 
boat race with Oxford. He was to be 
reimbursed to the amount of his bet if 
any member of the Cambridge ‘eight’ fell 
ill before the day of the race. The sad 
part of it was that he lost both his pre- 
mium and his bet—for Oxford won. 

“Natural disasters, such as cyclones, 
tornadoes or earthquakes, are continu- 
ally subjects of speculation. Lloyd's will 
write policies against Anime rom tea 
crops in India being ruined by hail, to the 
destruction of a Kansas farmer's dwelling 
by cyclone. Every winter a number of 
houses at Far Rockaway, Long Island, 
and along the New Jersey coast are in- 
sured against damage by the rise of water. 
A typical policy of this sort is one I wrote 
for a New York restaurateur, insuring his 
house for $20,000 and the furniture for an 
extra $5,000. 

“Following the San Francisco disaster 
we had several applications for earth- 
quake insurance here in New York. I have 
already referred to one of the policies, 
which was taken out by the president of 
a large New York bank. 

“Strike and riot insurance are becoming 
more common all the time. During the 
Boston police strike a few months ago 
more than $3,000,000 worth of insurance 
was taken out in a single day. Riot insur- 
ance has always been more popular in 
Ulster County, Ireland, than anywhere 
else. Also, for evident reasons, the pro- 
tection of Ulster property against damage 
has carried a higher rate. 


"ON MY trips to London I've noticed 
that the average Englishman looks on 
Lloyd's as a national institution. He has 
a personal pride in it, handed down, per- 
haps, from his great-great-great-grand- 
father." 

*How long has Lloyd's been operat- 
ing?" I asked. 

“Tve heard its whole history several 
$ 3) e; s ” , 
times," replied Crosthwaite," but I can't 

ive you the exact date it was founded. 
Lait know that anyone can. It was 
started by a retired sea captain named 
Edward Lloyd, who ran a small tavern or 
coffee house in Tower street, London, late 
in the seventeenth century. 

*Lloyd's tavern used to be a great 
rendezvous for seafaring folks. As they 
sat through the long evenings over their 
coffee or ale, they indulged in much spec- 
ulation and many arguments over their 
own safe return from perilous voyages, or 
else the safe return of ships already at 
sea. Sometimes wagers were made—and 
it was really out of this friendly betting 
that the insurance business was born. 

* Some of Lloyd's wealthier patrons be- 
gan in a small way to underwrite insur- 
ance on ships and cargoes about to put 
out to sea. Lloyd had an uncanny faculty 
for collecting shipping news, and he used 
to distribute this information to people 
who came to his coffee house. The in- 
formation always proved so trustworthy 
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The Sampler is sold by our 


selected agents nearly everywhere. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


Just apply a few drops of this snowy white, daintily scented 
otion night and morning, and after exposure, as directed. 
Hinds Cream softens, cleanses and relieves the tiny pores 
of dangerous germs, alleviates irritation, soreness and 
roughness, and gives Nature an honest chance to restore 
the velvety, pure, fresh and colorful complexion of youth. 
SAMPLES: Besureto enclose amount required, but do not send foreign 
n or foreign money. Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 5c. Either 
Cold or Disa Cream 5c. Talcum 2c. Face Powder, sample 
2c; trial size 15c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. 
Attractive Week-end Box, 50c. 
Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities 
are selling throughout the world. 
Mailed postpaid, in U.S. A. from 
laboratory if not easily obtainable 
A. S. HINDS 
201 West Street 
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| Investment Opportunities 
| How to weigh them 
| 


AKE home with you our Purchase Sheet for’ I. 
| Investors. It is indispensable to anyone who HH 
| intends to get the best out of the field. It contains 

p information gathered as a result of careful investiga- 

| tion throughout the world. 


The April sheet spreads before you facts about 
more than 20 issues of United States and Foreign 
Government Bonds, a wide range of Railroad, Public 
Utility, Industrial and Realty Bonds and Preferred 
Stocks, all recommended as investments. 


In addition you will find 17 Municipal Bonds, 
exempt under Federal Income Tax, many being tax- 
free in certain states. 


i If you have funds to invest or re-invest at this 
time, you may turn to these securities knowing that 
we consider each issue desirable in its class. 


| 
i This April Purchase Sheet will be found at any of 

! the offices or will be mailed to you on request. You i 
| ought to have it. Don’t invest until you get it. Al 
Ask for A Q 124. i 


| 
i . The National City Company | 


H National City Bank Building, New York | 


| A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent offices I 
HI in the leading cities connected by about 10,000 miles of private wires. li 


WANTED—MEN FOR SALES WORK 


We have just brought out new products which re- 
quire us to add to our sales personnel. We desire to 
negotiate with men of character and ability, with or 
without selling experience. To such men we offer a 
congenial, permanent connection (on salary and com- 
mission or straight commission) with opportunity for 
ultimate promotion to managerial posts. You may 
begin at once, and in your own vicinity. Detailed 
information on request. S. J. Foote, Sales Depart- 
ment, Todd Protectograph Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Fruítland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 

photographs and learn 


Write for book of actual 
how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 


ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade Ave- 
nue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


" BANKING BY MAIL AT 4%, INTEREST 


N° matter how far you live from Cleveland, you can open 
a Savings Account at 4% compound interest with this 
bank—the Oldest Trust Company in Ohio. Send today for our 
booklet “S” explaining our system of receiving deposits by mail. 

THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. Ae) CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. . 


| out to every corner of the globe. 


that the underwriters got to rely on it in 
fixing their premiums. 

* About 1690, I believe, Lloyd moved 
his coffee house to Lombard Street, and 
a few years later he began the publication 
of Lloyd's ‘News’—later ino as 
‘Lloyd’s List,’ and now as ‘Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter of Shipping, Next to the London 
*Gazette' this is the oldest publication in 
England. Just before the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War, the brokers and un- 
derwriters, calling themselves "The New 
Lloyd's, settled down in the Royal Ex- 
change, where they and their successors 
have been located ever since. 

“The Lloyd's of to-day is a whopping 


| big institution. It does hundreds of mil- 


lions of pounds of business, and reaches 
It has 
its own signal stations and you can find 
Its appraisers, surveyors, and inspectors in 
every important port of the seven seas. 


| It inspects ships while they are being 


built, surveys them every four years, and 
publishes in its list full information about 
every vessel afloat—that is, every vessel 
of any size. 


| REMEMBER that Lloyd's, first of all, 


is an institution for the insurance of 
ships and cargoes—not for the handling of 
these unusual contracts about which I 
have been telling you." 

“But the unusual things are the ones 
we like to hear about," I suggested. 

“I realize there's more human interest," 
smiled Crosthwaite, “in knowing that a 
policy has been taken out on a glass bed, 
pan in twenty cases and shipped to an 

astern potentate, than there is in learn- 
ing that Lloyd's has insured a whole fleet 
of merchant ships. And that glass bed 
policy is a real one, too. 

“Oriental monarchs, by the way, have 
been responsible for more than one inter- 
esting insurance deal. When the Shah of 
Persia visited London a few years before 
the war he bought half a million dollars’ 
worth of expensive jewelry, and gave the 
dealer a one-year note for that amount. 
Although afraid to offend his royal cus- 
tomer by refusing the note, the jeweler 
became very much worried over what 
would happen if the Shah were to die 
within a year or be deposed in one of those 
sudden shifts of Oriental Governments. 
So he brought his worries to Lloyd's, 
where a policy was written which pro- 
tected him against the monarch's death or 
deposition. 

"Policies covering jewelry, precious 
stones, expensive rugs, vases and pictures, 
either in transit or on exhibition, are 
everyday happenings. I have handled 
scores of them, and the losses have been 
practically negligible. Another common 
type of policy is the ‘theatrical floater,” 
which protects the scenery of traveling 
shows for a two per cent premium. 

" Lots of policies have been written to 
cover animals—particularly wild animals 
held in captivity—while they are on sea 
voyages or after they have been taken to 
a new climate. The owners of ‘Jumbo,’ 
the famous circus elephant of a few years 
ago, carried heavy protection against his 
death on the voyage to America. ‘Major 
Kelly,’ the trained baboon, had his life 
insured for $25,000. His trainer Paid a 
ten per cent premium. 

“Some animals stand sea voyages bet- 
ter than others. Lloyd's will insure a dog, 
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a bear or a hog for a two per cent pre- 
mium, while the rate on a giraffe or an 
orang-outang is likely to be as high as six 
per cent. 

Domestic animals, such as horses and 
cattle, are usually insured at about a 
three per cent risk. That was the rate at 
which I arranged, not long ago, a $25,000 
policy on a Holstein bull kept by a 
wealthy New Yorker on his Kentucky 
stock farm. Insurance of domestic ani- 
mals, however, is by no means confined to 
Lloyd’s. Many American companies do 
the same thing. 

“ Anothér interesting practice is the in- 
surance of orchids. These precious and 
fragile plants, to obtain rare specimens of 
which men have often sacrificed. their 
lives, are quite frequently covered by 
policies ranging all the way from $5,000 
to $50,000. 

* Lloyd's seems to take a shot at about 
everything in human experience. Per- 
haps I'll get a request to insure a lot of 
rare old prints ot New York, made when 
Broadway was a pasture, and then my 
next customer may want protection 
against the explosion of oil tanks. While 
they were digging the subways I wrote 
contracts against buildings caving in as 
the result of the excavations. Somewhat 
along the same line was a policy that 
Lloyd's carried for a good many years in 
favor of a merchant in Trafalgar Square, 
London. This tradesman had a psychic 
‘hunch’ that the Nelson Monument was 
going to collapse some day and destroy 
his place of business. 


"SEVERAL years ago American news- 

papers gave more or less space to a 
Lloyd's policy taken out against the kid- 
napping of the McLean ‘Millionaire baby’ 
—the grandson of both John R. McLean 
and Thomas F. Walsh. The insurance was 
arranged, as I remember the case, after 
Black Hand threats to abduct the child 
had been made. 

“Fear of Black Hand activities was also 
back of a $5,000 policy I wrote for a New 
Orleans banker, who lived in the Italian 
section of the city and had many Italian 
depositors. The banker was afraid that 
an attempt would be made to blow him 
up by a bomb. After he had carried the 
policy for five years, he died a natural 
death. 

* Here's a funny one I just happened 
to remember. The last time I was in 
London I heard the story of an under- 
taker out in the East End who asked 
Lloyd’s to cover the risk of shock to folks 
at whose homes his coffins might be de- 
livered by mistake at night. Under- 
writers agreed to quote a rate if he 
would give them his annual turnover of 
cofins and some definite information 
about the number of shocks that usually 
developed in the year’s run from erroneous 
deliveries. 

“The subject of coffins reminds me of 
another Lloyd’s policy, which was written 
to insure against damage the marble figure 
of an angel in a graveyard. When I re- 
marked that Lloyd’s touched about every 
phase of human activity, I should have 
gone a little further, and added angels to 
my list. 

“Yet it is rather sad to think that angels 
—even when done in marble—should be 
just as much in need of protection as a 
promoter or a pianist.” 
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A Diversity ^ 
of Splendors 


LL that the Old World has to 

offer and more, infinitely more, is to be 
found in your own United States. The quiet 
waters of a tropic sea, or the sun splashed 
peaks of snow-crowned mountains; the golden 
light that floods the fields of Italy, or the 
haunting charm of long forgotten hamlets— 
people, places, customs and creeds and the 
fascination of finding them, lie at your very 
threshold. 


When traveling this season, assure 
yourself of unalloyed enjoyment by converting 


your cash into 


“the BEST funds for travelers 


“A-B : : American Cheques 


Bankers 
Association 

Unlike cash, “A. B. A.” Cheques are not almost 

a certain loss if lost or stolen for they cannot be cashed with- 

out your countersignature in the presence of the acceptor; 


Unlike personal cheques, “A. B. A.” Cheques 
automatically identify the holder and are universally accepted by 
banks, hotels and tradespeople and transportation companies ; 


Unlike letters of credit, “A. B. A" Cheques do 
not make the holder dependent upon banking hours, but they 


can be cashed whenever and wherever presented. 


Issued by the American Bankers Association, 


consisting of 20,000 leading banks, and sold in denominations of $10, $20, 


$50, $100, in dignified compact folders. Safe and convenient to carry. 
Write for full information to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City : 
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Supercargo—or Banks? 


IN olden days, ships left home ports laden with merchan- 

dise in charge of a supercargo, or agent, who traded in 
each port, selling his wares and buying return cargoes— 
all for cash of the realm. 

Today, through the medium of international commercial 
banks, foreign trade is conducted by an orderly process, 
comparable to that of domestic commerce, and employing 
neither supercargo nor actual cash. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York is associ- 
ated with leading banks throughout the world, and serves 
as the medium for direct relations between merchants and 
manufacturers of this country and those of foreign markets. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


OTT 


Hays Superseam 
\Gloves 
are made in Buckskin, Cape and 


Mocha in all the accepted models 
GF and colorings for bo men and 


G women, S 
YI, Titten aE 


Fenton Seals 


They stick where you stick 
Mi} them. Printed on the tough- 
|| estpaper. Unlimited variety 
Prompt dellvery regardless 
|| Of size of order: Send today 
"WI for catalog. 


Fenton Label Co., Inc. 
506-512 Race St. Phila., Pa. 


A 


THE WISE DEALER ALWAYS CLEANS UPA LOT OF MONEY SELLING 
WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


They save the surface and make it beautiful. Bristles 


have soft ends and the true elastic spring. They pay good 
profits and bring more customers. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 109 Years and 
the Largest in the World 


The Biggest Thing I 
Have Learned in 


Business 
(Continued from page Ór) 


account of everything that went in and 
out; and, although í began the active 
work in the yard anywhere from four to 
five o'clock in the morning, I spent the 
end of the day—that is, anywhere from 
eight until ten o'clock in the evening— 
making up the accounts. You see, I was 
not only general manager, but I was also 
the whole lumber-handling force, the sell- 
ing staff, the office force, and everything 
else. It was hard work, but it was fun. 
Anything that is worth while is hard work. 
Nothing in this world is handed out on a 
platter—except possibly bankruptcy. 

It was fun because we were growing. 
It was fun because the big country was 
opening up around us. And it was fun 
because, in one corner of the woodyard, 
I ran up a little three-room house, married 
the girl I wanted to marry, and set up 
housekeeping. 

Of course, we did all the work ourselves, 
and we had a jolly time of it. I hel 
with the housework and she hel with 
the business. It was our work. I well re- 
member how fearful we were that the 
bringing in of a hired girl, after our first 
aby came and my work so grew that I 
could not help about the house, might 
peban break up the aloneness that we 
oved so much. ` 


"THOSE days, of hard but joyous work 
with little money and great hopes, were, 
l think, the happiest I have ever known; 
and sometimes my wife and I become 
wistful of them. We would almost be 
willing to give up everything that we now 
have if we could turn back the clock and 
get again into that little three-room house 
with its farthing’s worth of furnishing. 
But that is another story. 
_ Our business grew. We branched out 
into many parts of Kansas and into 
Missouri. henever a section opened we 
were there, right on the heels of the pi- 
oneers, ready with the lumber. We were 
in Oklahoma when it was opened to set- 
tlers. We were down in the Indian Terri- 
tory. We were ready when the panhandle 
of Texas was being divided up into farms. 
And we were able to go so far and so 
uickly largely because of our reputation 
or honesty. 

The banks knew us; they knew that we 
never asked for money for speculating pur- 
poses, but only for legitimate business 
ventures; and that, before asking for the 
money, we would already have arranged 
for its repayment. If they wanted to 
know exactly how we intended to repay 
them they had only to ask. At any aa 
that they wanted to discover how we 
stood, our books were open to them. So 
many young men do not seem to under- 
stand that it is this sort of reputation 
which gives the means of taking advan- 
tage of the really first-class Opportunities 
that present themselves. 

The right sort of man does not want to 
go out and borrow money as a Personal 
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favor. He does not want his business 
money as an act of charity from anyone. 
He wants it solely on a business basis, 
advanced by an institution which is en- 
gaged in lending money for profit. That 
is the clean way of doing business, and it 
is founded on honesty. Just the other day 
I wanted some additional credit. I went 
into a bank in a distant city where we had 
kept a small and not very active deposit 
for some years, with a line of credit of, I 
think, about one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and I said to the president: 

“T should like to do more business with 
this bank, but as a consideration for that 
I will want a credit limit of one million 
dollars." 

* Anything you like!" answered the 
present instantly. “We want all of the 

usiness you will give us.” 

And that is all there was to borrowing a 
million dollars! Back in 1907, when the 
money panic came on, we owed about 
seven hundred thousand dollars, and if 
we had been forced to pay it all, we should 
not only have gone down but a number of 
banks would have gone down with us. 
All kinds of pressure were brought from 
the outside to force the banks, but we 
were never bothered. 

When my partner, Mr. Bell, died we 
were still a partnership, and it would have 
been extremely inconvenient to have had 
all of his interest taken out at once. But 
while I was making ready to meet that 
situation, his widow announced that she 
did not want the money out, that she did 
not know of any place that it would be as 
safe as where it was, and she paid me a 
compliment that I have always cherished: 

“T know Mr. Long. He is honest. If 
he lives he will pay, and if he dies he will 
pay from the other side of the grave." 

These things seem intimately personal, 
but I am telling them only to chow that a 
reputation for absolute, on-the-dot honesty 
is more than genius, or brilliancy, or ex- 
traordinary skill, for it fetches money in 
whatever dein) the truly honest and 
accurate man needs it. 


IN ALL my business life, extending back 
now through forty-six years, I havenever 
been really pinched for money to carry on 
operations; and it has been because my 
credit has always expanded with my needs. 

Now as to industry, which should be as 
inseparable from honesty as is accuracy. 
The remark, “That fellow is lazy,” will 
kill credit about as quickly as the remark, 
“That fellow is not straight.” 

No one can truly make good unless he 
works unremittingly, and no matter how 
stupid he may be at the beginnin that 
stupidity can be overcome by unflagging 
application in everything that concerns 
the business in which he 1s en ; 

In the first lumber yard I always worked 
from before daylight until after dark; 
and for many years I kept up the practice. 
I kept it up until the usiness branched 
out into yards all over the Southwest— 
into lumber mills, great tracts of forests, 
reclamation projects, coal mines, and a 
multitude of other interests. I kept it up 
until, even if there had been fifty hours in 
a day, I could not have known all that 
was going on. 

Then T begat to delegate, to give the 
charge of this to a man whom I knew to 
be honest and industrious by test, and 
that to another, similarly qualified. I sat 
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HOW THE MID-WEST IS 
HELPING THE WORLD 


The Mid-Western Empire of Produc- 
tion, whose center and business capital 
in Chicago, is the greatest grain market 
of the world. It has the cattle, hogs and 
sheep to supply meat to America and a 
large part of the world besides. Vast 
supplies of ores, easily accessible and the 
fuels to smelt them are here. Colossal 
iron and steel and cement plants pour out 
of the district millions of tons of structural 
Timber grown here is con- 
verted here by huge mills into billions of 
feet of lumber. Furniture, clothing and 
all other household and personal necessities 
are produced here and exported in enor- 
mous quantities. 


Banking facilities for financing 
the production and distribution 
of these products to the ends of 
the earth are here in Chicago! 


Our business banking service, foreign and domes- 
tic, has kept pace with the ever increasing pro- 
ductive activity of the Great Mid-West. 


The CONTINENTAL and 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLION DOLLARS 


KT 
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in the center, read the accounts, and di- 
rected from them with a personal trip 
about now and again. 

Instead of casting the accounts myself, 


The Chance of a 
they are cast for me. Each month I read e e 
nearly three thousand pages of account- Lifetime 


Non-speculative Properties | ants' reports. Í read them in my office, on Aie f 
; the train, wherever I happen to be; simply An unusual combination of circum- 
Protect Miller Investors because I believe the chief executive who stances today presents the most re- 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds are al- holds himself as the Veiis of a pror markable opportunity in fifty years 
ways secured by properties of a non- cannot, in honesty, egate the hna for making money conservatively. 
speculative character, that is prop- O. K." to anyone. " A 
erties well located for their purpose, For honesty, as well as industry, is 3 
of established earning power,— personal. You have it or you do not have 
properties fulfilling a genuine eco- it. There is no half-way ground, no 
nomic demand. twilight zone. But the big point is that he SpecialInvestment Bulletin’ TheChance of aLife- 
: : 3 ites— time” shows how $10, rightly invested now is 
The class of properties securing who has and cherishes these ualities worth $15,000 invested under ordinary circum- 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds include and they are open to all—nee nothing es Foe retum on fous ingested capital can 
* £ i Y e safely increa y about .'Thisis a matter 
apartmenta;apartment-hotels, stores, more to attain SUCCESS A man may: of vital importance to every investor. 
offices, warehouses, etc. attain a reputation as a business genius REPORT ON REQUEST 
Miller First Mortgage Real Estate simply by taking infinite pains to be This Special Bulletin and our Booklet, “Getting 


Bonds yielding 7%, are available in honest and industrious. the Most from Your Money” will be sent to inter- 
denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1000, maturities 2 to 10 years. 


ested investors, gratis. 
Merely ask for Bulletin CW-21 


THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


Write t i d booklet 

entitled. "Creating ood Investments,” THE president of the largest whole- The Largest Organization of its Character in 
which explains why and how Miller First sale grocery firm in the world will tell the Worl 

Mortgage Bonds are sound investments, next month what he has learned 


about people’s tastes in food. He is 
G.LMILLER 6 COMPANY. Inc. Charles W. Patterson, only thirty- 
85 HunTBuiLbiNO, ATLANTAGA. nine years old, but with a wonderful 
record of achievement. His remarks 


on business are full of sound and 
helpful wisdom. 


Which Words Do 
You Use Most? 


(Continued from page -47) 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
965 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U, 8. A. 
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In order to ascertain the relative spell- | | "Home Kraft” and Draughtsman” each contain Banga- 
ing difficulty of the 1,000 commonest | | Homes” Bungalows, 50e each. Diminetie deleri 
words, Ayres arranged with superintend- omote De Luxe Building Co. 
ents of schools in various cities through- | | 522 Union League Building, Los 
out the United States, to have the words 
spelled in the elementary grades. The 
words were first sent out in 50 different 


lists of 20 words each; then the words were 


= These rearranged and new lists sent out. The 
Times Call for || si» finally derived from these do EN S, 

S| More Money |/|7g~.hiltre in 84 cities s oe only tuto uo 
The small investor can pur- | oh d mune dict pel ncs = 


chase stocks and bonds listed || | jo: difficult the different words are for pu- | 
eros Rated | aedificii porte aero) HIGHLANDS of 


For example, the easiest word to spell— 
Exchange on the monthly of all those in common daily use i me. O N TA R. I Q 
payment plan, owning the ||| And the most difficult is judgment, with 


fect Climate. '' 


securities and receiving the Rome and allege close i: it. en Ar FEVER unknown. One 
"e" . n the accompanying spelling table the ousand to two thou 

cash dividends while pay- words are placed in 26 columns—one for feet above the sea. Air ded 

ing for same. each letter of the alphabet—and those in with pine and balsam. Modern 

A A each column are about equally hard to reg in Algonquin Park, Mus- 

These securities convertible into | | spell. It will be noted that the easiest: MEE arise Pay; Lake 

cash whenever you desire. words in the list are not exactly the same ail A hort plbaena? cacao 

P E S as those that children dà are first Toronto, and you are in the midst 

For interesting particular s taught in the primary grades. ords like ofacharming summer playground 

and worth-while literature || | cat and rat are not particularly difficult to Fishing, boating, bathing, golf, 

address Dept. AM spell, but it is not often that one has occa- and thegreatout-of-doors. Write 
P ? sion to spell them. A person might con- for free illustrated literature. 


. ceivably write a dozen letters on business C. G. ORTTENBURGER, Desk “kK” 
ordaunt & Hemmic ial topi i 967 Merchants Loan & 1 x 
or social topics and never once mention a an & Trust Bldg. 


549 Fifth Ave. New York City || | C2torarat. In fact, these words are used A. B. Visa ea nol. “g” 

2 AA so seldom that they did not even win 1270 Broadway New York, N. y 
Posner & Co., Members New York Stock Exchange || | themselves a place in Ayres's 1,000 com- i 
— monest words. ; 
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Wanted: A Fool 


(Continued from page 13) 


seized it as his cue. 
he demanded gruffly. 

“The goist Infantry.” 

“How many companies were there in 
your regiment?” 

“Twelve,” answered O’Mara promptly, 
"besides the headquarters, supply and 
machine-gun companies. 

The man at the table quietly put an 
end to this cross-examination. 

"You will excuse our asking such 
trivial questions," he said, “but the last 
man who was here had been in a regiment 
which had four colonels, four captains, 
four lieutenants and fifty men. What 
was your own rank?" 

“T was a first lieutenant,” 
O’Mara. 

The man in black threw the letter im- 
pulsively to the table and laughed out- 
ri ht, “Oh, come now!” he exclaimed. 

e've got to put an end to this mas- 
querade. I don't want to make it un- 
comfortable for you, but you must ad- 
mit that there is something funny about 
a man of your—your position applying 
for a servant's job." 

“There is nothing funny about it to 
me," answered O'Mara. 

His interrogators face lost its banter- 
ing look. 

* But can't you find anything else to 
do?" he asked, sympathetically enough. 

"Have you ever tried it?" asked 
O'Mara bitterly. 

The man at the table looked down. 

“No,” he said; “but there must be 
something. What is your regular—your 
regular occupation?" 

Mara hesitated, and the fat man 
looked. at him sharply. At his long delay 
the man in black looked up as well, but 
with less hostility. O'Mara saw that he 
must confess it. 

“T am an actor,” he said quietly. 

The big man gave a start of surprise, 
and the man in black a quick look of in- 
terest. He smiled slowly. “Was that 
what you meant by being a servant 
figuratively but not literally?" 

The question needed no reply and 
O'Mara made none. The man in black 
sat thinking and then he turned to the 
man at his side: “What do you think, 
ake? 

J The big man shrugged his shoulders. 
He would voice no opinion, but obviously 
his opinion was negative on every ques- 
tion. He suspected everybody. 


“What regiment? ’ 


replied 


(OMARA stood and the other two sat 
in one of those puzzled silences which 
seemed to be the dominant feature of the 
whole interview. The man in black 
looked up at last: 

“Well, anyway, I should be glad to 
talk with you." He turned to his com- 
anion. “Thank you ever so much, 
Jake.” 

The mastership was well proved by 
that one sentence. The fat man took it 


as a dismissal. He rose and picked up his |- 


brown derby. 

“Jake,” added the man in black, 
"there's a little present for you, that 
package on the mantel.” 


y, Lr in a building 


Imagine a city arene all the 
arts and crafts of industry—a city 
of trade and commerce, where 
all are buying and selling—imag- 
ine the points of contact with all 
these industries centered under 
one roof—then you have some idea 


of the Fifth Avenue Building. 


Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
is the Mecca of Merchants. 
For there is the Fifth Avenue 
Building. There they find 
what they seek—the commodi- 
ties they would buy, or a market 
for their wares. 


Convenient ferries, tunnels, 
elevated and surface lines, sub- 
ways and bus lines bring thou- 
sands daily to this center of the 
uptown business district. It is 
approximately twenty minutes 
from anywhere. 


If you are thinking of openjng 
New York headquarters and want 
them light, spacious and airy; if, 
in addition, you desire a service 
that meets promptly your every 
need, you will find it all in the 
Fifth Avenue Building. Write 


for more information. 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue at Madison Square, New York 


Complete Musical Outfits 
On Trial 


you may have your choice of Instruments and a complete mak 


cal outfit for a week's free trial 


in your own home. Outfit 


cludes case, music rack, a ut aocomorios, Iptrücuon book, eto., at 


factory prices. A tremen 


Convenient "Monthly Payments 


After trial return outfit at our expense If you wish. If you decideto 
buy you may pay the low direct price in small monthly amounts. 
Oy 


Wurlitzer for 


ears has meant highest quality 


Send this Coupon 


We'll send fr id without obligation the Wur- e Bij, Cloeinnatt, Ob 
Iitzer 160-page illustrated catalog. Mail the coupon. 4^, 17 E, 4th St. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. Dept. 1055 
E. 4th St., Cincinnati — S. 


829 S. Wabash Ave 


$9 The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


Mme AN 
Wabash Ave., Chicago , 7 ^ toll deas of gor 180. pago cat uth 


The package was very obviously a box 
of cigars, and the big man took it umbly 
enough. “Thank you, Mr. Pickering.” 

The other man winced. He looked 
furtively at O’Mara and O’Mara’s ears 
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had not been deaf. He smiled at the slip, 
and there was nothing for the man in 


black to do but smile also. As the fat man 


THE NATIONAL D RIN K” went out the door, the pale man turned to 


O'Mara. 
. “Do you know who that was?” 

“The house detective?" 

The man in black nodded, and O'Mara 
turned, dryly: 

“I don't want to disappoint you, but I 
may as well inform you at once that I am 
not a criminal of any sort." 

Pickering, if that really was his name, 
was not apologetic. 

“I have no doubt of it,” he said; ** but 
you can't blame me for being careful. ”’ 

He put his hands together and sat in 
one of those periods of thought or of 
med abstraction to which he had 
already given way several times. As he 
watched him, O'Mara could now see how 
such a man could have written such an 
advertisement as that which he had 
answered. He had thought, until he had 
entered the room, that it had been the 
whimsical effusion of some helpless, 
genial, humorous old philosopher. Now 
he saw that it had been the sneer of a 
bitter, cynical, burnt-out man jeering at 
the whole world. When he was apparently 
speaking for effect, Pickering’s voice 
sounded as the advertisement had done. 
Left alone with O'Mara, he seemed to 
throw off that mood and speak naturally. 

“Did you think my advertisement in- 
sane?” he asked suddenly. 

“I came to find out,” replied O’Mara 
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WkrcH's is bottled in October. It has 
the sparkle of crisp, keen air. It brings 
you the richness of purple-ripe, premium 
Concord grapes, pressed out at the fullness 
of perfection. 

Drink Wetcn’s for its healthfulness. 
Drink it for the joy of its fresh-grape 
flavor, its tart-sweet taste, its invigorating, 
satisfying, thirst-quenching goodness. 

WELcnw’s is just the pure juice of the 
fruit—nothing added, nothing taken away. 
It may be diluted with plain or charged 
water or blended with lemonade, punch or 
other beverages. Many such recipes are 
given in our booklet *WrrcH Ways.” 
Write for a copy. 

Order WrLcH's from your grocer or 
druggist by the bottle or by the case. Ask 
for WELCH’s at the Soda Fountain. 


Galad 


the pure grape spread 


Delightful on bread, muffins. 
toast, pancakes; for making 
pastry. Just grapes an e 
sugar without seeds or shins 
Acid crystals removed by pat- 
ented process. In 15 ounce 
glass ars and 8 ounce tum- 
lers from your grocer. 


Ine Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 


ANOTHER characteristic of Pickering's 
speech was to shoot without intro- 
duction from one topic to another. He 
seemed wholly satisfied with the reply and 
gave no further explanation. Instead, he 
stared, half humorously, at O'Mara. 

“T must tell you frankly that this is too 
good to be true," he went on, smiling. 
"Unless—excuse my saying it—unless 
you are an awful liar, and, even if you 
are, you seem to be just the man I hoped 
we and didn't think that I could.’ 

pparently he still could not believe 
his own good fortune. 

“You really mean,” he insisted, “that 
you „would take a menial job at menial 

ay? 

d do," replied O'Mara. 

"Excuse me for asking questions," 
went on the man in black, “but why 
can't you get a job in your own pro- 
fession?” 

O'Mara was getting tired of that point. 

4€ 2 LJ - 

I suppose the reason is," he replied, 
"that I am too good an actor for the 
rotten shows, and too poor an actor for 
the good shows." 

_ The man in black showed increasing 
interest. 

"'That sounds reasonable," he said: 
“but couldn't you get a job in a bank or 
an office, or something of that kind?” 

O'Mara stared at the room before re- 
plying. 

“Tt may be a weakness,” he answered 
at last, “but with me it's all or nothing. 
I can't take any second best. Unless ] 
can do the job Lect out to do I want to 
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smarting feelings behind. His favorite com- 
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PNE S out entirely, crawl into a hole and 
iude 

“You'll have a chance to do that,” 
replied Pickering, "— in this place. I 
understand what you mean. If I ever— 
if I ever had to work for my living I think 
I should be a chauffeur. I’ve often 
thought of it, anyway.” 

He gathered together the pile of letters 
which lay on the table and swept them 
into a waste basket. 

“Well, now, Mr. O’Mara—I suppose I 
ought to call you just ‘O'Mara, I will 
call you just “O’Mara’—the situation is 
this: 

“T have a cabin up in the mountains. 
Sometimes I will be there for months at a 
time, and then I may not go near the 
place for a year; but any moment, winter 
or summer, that I fel 
there I want to find someone there and 
ai ey ready. Can you cook?” 

can learn.” 

“All right,” answered Pickering. “I’m 
not particular. The place is off in the 
woods, two miles from a neighbor—or 
was the last time I saw it. Frankly, that 
is the whole trouble. Fight different men 
in two years I have had there. The 
country boys were even worse than the 
regular city servants. Apparently the 
whole human race, these days, has to be 
pampered and babied. Apparently, 
Americans can't live to-day without a 
sidewalk and a horde of equally silly 
people around them. I can't imagine a 
finer life in the world than being off there 
in the woods with nothing to do except 
fish and smoke, but people nowadays—” 
He held up his bands expressively. 

“But how do you get in food?" asked 
O'Mara. 


ICKERING laughed. “Oh, it's not 
as bad as that. There is a farmhouse 
across the lake. Can you row a boat?" 

“That is one thing I can do,” replied 
O'Mara. 

As he sat there giving his questions and 
answers, it suddenly struck. him how 
strangely plausible it all seemed, how 
ridiculously as if he had planned to do this 
thing all his life. The weariness and the 
worry and the depression under which he 
had labored only a few hours before now 
seemed as far away, as unreal, as the 
noisy streets of New York now seemed in 
this quiet, luxurious room. The little 
lake, the cabin in the woods which 
Pickering outlined, invited him as if he 
were going there as a guest. He was im- 
patient- to be there. 

To Pickering, too, it seemed to be the 
most natural thing in the world to ask in 
an utter stranger and send him off into 
the wilds in charge of his goods and 
chattels. 

“Well, that's about all," he said at 
last. “You will have to La and find 
your way around, an T will tele- 
graph the farmer to have ia boy meet 
you. In case he misses you, hire a wagon 
and tell them to drive you to Pickering’s 
cabin on Saddle Mountain. When can 
you go? The last of the week?” 

O'Mara's face fell: “I had hoped I 
could go right awa 

Pickerin m * [s it as bad as that? 
Well, not could suit me better. 
There is a a at three-one from Grand 
Central. Go home and pack. Call here, 
and I will have your tickets left at the 
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desk. I shall not be here this afternoon." 

It seemed so foolishly simple that when 
Pickering rose to his feet, O'Mara felt, 
as Pickering seemed to feel himself, that 
nothing remained to be said. Not until 
he was in the hall did he realize that 
not a suggestion had been made about 
pay. Not that he really cared. A roof 
over his head and a change from the hot 
city streets were all that seemed important 
to him now. Nevertheless, he hesitated a 
moment and, as he did so, the door behind 
him opened suddenly. 

“O'Mara!” : 

O’Mara turned and walked back. 

“By the way, O’Mara,” said Pickering, 
“T think that it would be simpler if you 
got your tickets at Grand Central. I will 
have them left in your name at the in- 
formation bureau." He dropped his 
voice, which had been rather loud. “I 
will leave a little money there too—for 
incidental expenses." 

In view of this statement, O'Mara de- 
cided that the matter of wages need play 

| no part for the present. He turned to go, 
but as he walked down the corridor he 
| saw a thing that gave him a little start. 
A dozen feet from where they had been 
| standing he had already seen—without 
really noting the fact—that the door of a 
| room was open about a foot. Now he 
noticed that, as he approached, the door 
| was quietly closed. It was not shut 
quickly, as if someone had walked across 
the room to do it. It was shut slowly and 
| silently as if a hand had been holding it 
all the while. 

It was curious, but nothing now could 
have frightened O'Mara from seeing the 
| adventure through; yet, in the elevator, he 

decided that he could do a little sleuthing 
himself. As he walked out of the clanging 
door he glanced at the desk and saw that 
the big detective was not in sight. One 
word with the clerk would tell him 
whether the latter had heard the story as 
yet. One word told him that the clerk 
had not. He greeted O'Mara with positive 
effusion and, in an easy, familiar way, the 
latter leaned over the desk. 

"By the way," he asked casually, 

| "how long has Pickering been in the 
house?" 

“Who?” asked the clerk. 

“Pickering,” repeated O'Mara. 

“ Pickering?" said the clerk. “Who is 
he? I have never heard of him.” 

|  O'Mara saw that that conversation 
was at an end. The fat man had been a 
better detective than he had given him 
credit for being. 

"Oh, haven't you?" he asked, with a 
smile of worldly wisdom, and walked 
calmly out, leaving the clerk to puzzle 
over the matter for the rest of his clerkly 
life. 

| III 


(MARA passed out into busy Fifth 

Avenue, rather surprised to find it 
still there. For a moment he paused on 
the hotel steps, mentally rubbing his eyes 
and trying to realize that the world had 
not changed. His friend, the carriage 
starter, saw him, and raised his hand with 
a smile. For a moment O’Mara was 
seized with a wild impulse to spend his 
last dollar and ride to his lodgings in state, 
but, just because he was now free to do it, 
he no longer cared to. He shook his head 

| and descended to the pavement. 


He looked at his watch. It was barely 
noon and, from sheer force of habit, he 
wandered up into the theatre district. 
For the first time in weeks he was not 
afraid to meet faces that he knew but, the 
whole length of Forty-second Street, as 
far as Broadway he saw none. 

At Times Square he had no excuse 
whatsoever for wandering farther west 
but, possibly from a sense of regret, 
possibly from a sense of bravado, he 
ceased the busy triangle and wandered 
farther into the theatre district, trying to 
make himself believe that it meant 
nothing to him now. Here at last he be- 
gan to see types that were familiar to him. 
In front of the Palladium, where a musical 
show was about to open, was lounging a 
group of chorus men with sensual, dis- 
satished faces and, as he recognized them 
by type, so did they recognize the signs 
of the trade in him. They watched him 
curiously as he passed. At the lobby 
entrance stood three chorus girls, one of 
them, a tawdry middle-aged. woman with 
artificially yellow hair, holding by the 
hand a pathetic, over-dressed little boy. 


"T'Wo doors beyond, however, he came 
to a theatre, the Zanski, which, even on 
the street front, stood apart from the 
others by its quiet, classic distinction. 
No gold-toothed chorus men stood leering 
in front of this. The unprofessional eye 
might have thought it closed, but O'Mara 
looked at its calm self-sufficiency with a 
little jealous tug at his heart. He had 
never played in the perfect, jewel-like, 
high-bred dramas which made the Zanski 
theatre the Mecca of the really serious 
side of his profession, but that classic 
facade had always been his secret goal. 
Eight years before, when he had signed 
his first contract with the now dead and 
almost forgotten George Fordham, second 
at that time only to Zanski, he had 
thought of this house as his next logical 
step, but in the succeeding years he had 
merely hovered around it, still unable to 
cross the last mystic boupdary. 

Musing, O'Mara had stopped at the 
doors, when he was started out of his rev- 
erie by seeing a man who was sweeping the 
front of the lobby stand suddenl 


t ] t at at- 
tention. Following his glance, O' Mara saw 
that an electric brougham had stop 


at the curb, and a wrinkled little man 
with snow-white hair was getting fussily 
out of it. One or two passers turned to 
look at him curiously and, in spite of 
himself, O'Mara stared too. It was Adam 
Zanski himself, the czar, the imperator 
the all-powerful of his own world. Living 
in a sort of fabled seclusion, really known 
only by the small, elite group of star: 
with which he had surrounded himself. 
even O'Mara had never before seen thi: 
king of his world at such close quarters. 
It would have been impossible for him to 
move on without blocking the great man's 
way, so he simply stood in his tracks, 
trying to look impassive. 

As he crossed the pavement to the door 
of the theatre Zanski, too, could not 
escape seeing him. For a second, a half- 
light of almost startled recognition 
seemed to flicker in his penetrating eyes 
He seemed on the point of pausing and 
O'Mara's heart went into his throat: but 
the great producer, like the chorus men 
was probably only recognizing the ea 
marks of the trade. Without a second 
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From actual photo, ay taken in 
the Edison Shop, Ej Ave., New 
York, when Messrs. Bingham, 
Farnsworth and Follett came in 
and asked to hear the Realism Test. 


Get remarkable and enjoyable sensation from Mr. Edison’s 


I was in that temple of music—the 
Edison Shop on Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Thegreat rear hall, semi-visible 
through half-open doors, was steeped 
in a profound hush. A voice drifted 
to my ears from within—a voice 
lovely and full, vibrant with a depth 
of feeling. I recognized the first, ap- 
pealing notes of a beloved ballad. 


The exquisite beauty of the music 
instinctively drew my eyes through 
the doors—that I might gaze upon 
the singer. Instead, I beheld three 
men seated before a stately Chippen- 
dale cabinet. Their heads were bowed. 
The magic spell of the beautiful song 
was full upon them. 


PE The music died away. The 
three men sat on in silence. They 
were lost in reverie. 


Finally one found his voice: “I 
could have sworn there was a living 
singer behind me. It was marvelous. 
Carried me back to a certain summer 
I spent in my youth." 


The second stirred himself: “I felt 
the presence of a living singer. She 
was singing—free and unrestrained. 


unique musical experiment 


The accompaniment seemed by a 
separate instrument.” 

The third spoke up: “The music 
filled my mind with thoughts of peace 
and beauty.” 


The Realism Test 


Ir was Mr. Edison’s unique Realism 
Test—given specially for three men 
of international renown in art and 
science. The man who first spoke was 
Dr. W. V. Bingham, Director of the 
Department of Applied Psychology, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
His two colleagues were Prof. C. H. 
Farnsworth, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Music, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Wilson 
Follett, Esq., distinguished author 
and music critic. 

Perhaps no other three men could 
be found in America, who have delved 
so deeply into the fascinating subject 
of research: How does music exert its 
strange power on our minds and emo- 
tions? 

Perhaps no similar group of men 
could combine, to an equal degree, 
the viewpoint of scientist, musician, 
and music-lover. 


The test was to determine scien- 
tifically the emotional re-actions pro- 
duced by the realism of Mr. Edison's 
new phonograph. 


The reactions of these highly 
critical minds demonstrated that Mr. 
Edison has succeeded in devising a 
new and fascinating way for you to 
judge the New Edison. It brings into 
play your whole temperament and 
your fullest capacity to feel the finer 
emotions. 2 


Would you like to try 
the same test? 


Tue Edison dealer in your city is 
equipped to give you the Realism 
Test. Look for his announcement, or 
if you do not know who he is, write 
us for his name. 


Send for the fascinating book, 
“Edison and Music.” It is a story, 
written-by one of Edison's right-hand 
men, that helps you understand the 
marvelous art of Music's RE-CREA- 
TION which Edison developed at a 
cost of 3 million dollars. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 
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glance he passed on and disappeared into 
the lobby, but O'Mara warned and walked 
back down Broadway in a troubled and 
tumultuous state of mind. 

Like all actors, he was possibly not 
superstitious but at least strongly swayed 
by incidents. Could that meeting, that 
half-recognition, have been an omen, a 
grim jest of fate? Had he, from cowardice, 

uit the fight just a moment too soon? 
Could i it have been that, by holding on 
for just one day more, his luck would have 
turned? 

Well, it was done now. He had quit. 
He could at least be sporting about it. 
He turned at Thirty-fourth Street and 
walked resolutely to his lodgings, but his 
sense of shame and cowardice did not 
leave him as easily as that. The sight of 
that snow-white head still haunted him. 
In the crowds at the station that afternoon 
he believed for a moment that again he 
caught sight of it. Even as he sat in the 
smoking car in the gloom of the train 
sheds he thought, with a sudden start, 
that he saw those stooping shoulders 
making their way to the Pullitans up at 
the front of the train, but at last he dis- 
missed the idea as illusion, and settled 
himself for his new adventure. 


IV 
FROST like the nip of October was in 


the night air as O’Mara, true to in- 
structions, left the Berkshire express at 
the little flag station 'of Cantabury. A 
half-grown boy with the smell of the 
barnyard and the perpetual languor of the 
yok el alouchsd across the five feet of open 
platform and accosted him. 

“You going to Pickering's?" 

O'Mara nodded, and the boy looked up 
toward the baggage car. 

“That your trunk?" 

“ce Yes. ” 

“Got your check?" - 

O'Mara smiled. “I think so.” 

The boy held out his hand, took the 
check and walked off into the darkness. 
A lantern waved, a voice shouted up 
ahead, and the train pulled out in a whirl 
of cinders. O’Mara whimsically watched 
the red light on the last car melt off into 
the darkness. 

As it disappeared, a sweet scent of fir 
trees Pesce a settle down around him 
and a biting tonic of crisp mountain air. 
He looked up and saw that the curtain of 
brilliant autumn stars seemed, too, to 
have settled closer with the resumption 
of the forest silence. 

Apparently he was alone until, with a 
series of shouts of “Back, girl!” and 
“You, Ned!” he saw the boy backing a 
spring wagon, with a lantern tied under it, 
up to the platform. O’Mara walked up 
to help him with the trunk, but the boy 
disdained any assistance. With a pro- 
fessional air, he stripped off the check 
strap, slipped the duplicate check on it 
and threw the whole on the platform. 
That, apparently, was all the fornality 
required at that station. The trunk was 
thrown into the wagon with a slam that 
rocked the springs and, climbing over it, 
the boy took up his reins. 

O'Mara clambered to the seat beside 
him and off they went, the horses fall- 
ing into a heavy trot. Thick woods sur- 
rounded the little station, but after a 
few minutes’ drive through the sweet- 
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The Heritage 
of Pride 
Kus Jewelry is 


the expressionof true 
artistry. For into it goes 
the interest and skill that 
are handed down from 
father to son. So pride 
E and integrity of work- 
i manship are materially 
conveyed to you in the | 
Krementz mark of quality 
E which is die-stamped on 
i the back of every Kre- 
mentz piece. It says: 
“If this article proves unsatis- 
factory at any time, for any 


reason, any Krementz dealer 
or we will replace it free.” 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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scented pines, they came into a country 
road with scattered farms, fields, and oc- 
casional haystacks showing vague mounds 


| in the starlight. O'Mara had always sup- 


posed that rural youth was insatiate with 
curiosity, but this boy seemed to be an 
exception. He said nothing at all until 
O'Mara himself asked: 

“How far is it to the cabin?” 

“ Abaout six moile," responded the boy 
in the mountain accent. "It's six to aour 
place and then two across the lake. You 
can droive all the way from another road, 
but the footing’s poor.” 

"What's your name?" 
O'Mara. 

“What, moine? Moy name's Fitzhugh.” 

* Mine's O'Mara.” 

'The boy seemed to respond to friendli- 
ness. 

“You working for Mr. Pickering,” he 
asked after a moment, “or you just going 
to stay thar?” 

It was not pride which made O'Mara 


suggested 


| evasive. He merely thought it unwise to 


be too confidential all at once: “I’m 


| going to look around there a bit." 


The boy did not seem to take offense. 
“You, Ned!” he called to his nigh horse, 
who was apparently a chronic offender 


| but who, at the warning, quickened his 
| pace and caught up with his mate. 


A moment later the horses turned off 
the main road and climbed a slope. At 
the top, they broke into a trot and then 
began climbing again straight into a black 
opening in the inest: Again, with the 
suddenness of a wave, the sweet scent of 
pines and birches swept over them and, 
like a curtain, the darkness closed down 
around them. Only the dull glow of the 
lantern, throwing vague shadows around 
the horses’ legs, and occasional glimpses 
| of starlight through the tops of the trees 
broke the pitch-blackness. From time to 
time a bush or a branch swept along the 
box of the wagon. Once they heard the 
swish of a waterfall off in the forest, and 
once a shooting star swept across the 
patch of sky between the tree tops. The 
air kept growing rarer and crisper. They 
were climbing all the time now, and the 
horses were going at a straining walk. 

* You're in Massachusetts naow,” said 
the boy. “We just crossed the loine.” 

"And out of New York?" asked 
O'Mara. 

“No,” responded the boy. “We was 
que in Connecticut. The station is in 

ew York, and the taown's in Connecti- 
cut, and the lake is part in New York and 
part in Massachusetts and part in Con- 
necticut. We come from New York into 
Connecticut, and naow we're in Massa- 
chusetts, and pretty soon we'll be in New 
| York, and then we go back into Massa- 
chusetts again." 

“T see," said O'Mara, rather helplessly. 


FOR an hour they drove, swaying and 

bumping, ever higher and higher, 
once splashıng through a ford and then, 
for a mile or more, following the course of 
the plunging stream. Once they came into 
| a clearing and, in the starlight, O'Mara 
saw a gaunt chimney standing over the 
ruins of a house. 

They plunged back into the forest. but 
almost immediately O'Mara began to see 
glimmerings of lighter sky through the trees 
while a scent almost like that of salt 


water came to his nostrils. 


“Thar’s the lake," said the boy. 

The wagon rounded a curve, and they 
saw the lights of a house and, beyond it, 
a figure with a lantern moving back and 
forth. The light approached them as they 
drove into the yard, and a tall, bearded 
man, holding the lantern beside his face, 
greeted them as soon as they stopped. 

“Good evening,” he said; then, wasting 
no formality, he commanded, “Alec, you 
unhitch them horses and go git your 
supper; l'll row this gentleman over to 
the camp. I put some milk and eggs in the 
flatbottom boat." 

Three minutes later, with Fitzhugh, 
Senior, at the oars, O’Mara found himself 
on a damp seat in the bow of a boat 
gliding out over the black, glassy surface 
of the lake. His trunk was in the stern, 
and the lantern between his feet, but he 
found it pleasanter to look away from it 
out into the darkness. Only once did the 
man at the oars break the silence: 

“Tt was lucky I was daown in the taown 
to-day for a load of scrotch-feed. Other- 
wise [ wouldn't have gawt Mr. Picker- 
ing's telegram." 

O'Mara noted the name. “Pickering” 
the man in black might not be to the hotel 
clerk, but “Pickering” he was, apparent- 
ly, for all of O'Mara's purposes. The use 
of a pseudonym did not upset O'Mara to 
any extent. The compliance of the hotel 
detective set his mind at rest on that 
point. The only thing over which he 
really puzzled was whether the name 
under which the'hotel clerk knew the 
man in black or that by which the de- 
tective called him was his real one—or 
neither. 

They were drawing nearer to the shore. 
The mountaineer looked over his shoulder 
and deftly beached the boat between two 
rocks. O’Mara leaped out and pulled it 
up on the gravel. The mountaineer helped 
him to draw it higher; then, taking the 
lantern, led the way up a path through 
the bushes. 


HE cabin which stood just back from 

the shore amazed O’Mara by its size. 
It was built of logs, with rustic piazzas, 
and the fact that it was perched over 
their heads on the side of a hill made it 
seem larger than it really was; but, even 
at that, it was a pretentious affair. The 
mountaineer led the way up a rustic 
spiral staircase to the piazza and opened 
the door with a key from his pocket. 
O’Mara followed him into a huge main 
living-room. A combined smell of dead 
air and pine boards came rushing forward 
to meet them. Even the guide seemed to 
notice it. 

“There ain’t be’n no one here for four 
months,” he explained. “Me and my boy 
screwed all’ the shutters on toit. Up- 
stairs they close with hooks.” 

He lifted his lantern for explanation 
and, outside the glass, O’Mara saw that 
the windows were boarded. The moun- 
taineer crossed the room into the kitchen 
and reappeared with a lamp, which he put 
on a center table. By the added light 
O’Mara looked aperi and saw a really 
majestic apartment, but one in what 
might have been called a state of storage. 
lhe rugs were rolled up and the furniture 
was covered with sheeting. Even in that 
state of disarray, the elegance of the place 
and of its new manager seemed embarrass- 
ing to the rough mountain farmer. On his 


| 
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The Printing 


TCANIESS 


Epidemic throughout the 


United States. First symptoms 
—great excitability at sight of any esti- 
mate for printing. Followed by slow fever, 


greatly aggravated by delay after delay in getting proofs 
and revisions. 


Rapid rise to dangerously hi 
temperature as delivery gets days and ther 
weeks beyond promised date. 


Slight turn for the better when 
job finally lands on desk, followed by 


tempestuous conduct and highly colored lan- 
guage verging on delirium—sometimes ending in apo- 
plexy—when bill is received. 


Yow’ve had it! So has every 
user of printing. And when you recov- 
ered from the attack you fussed and fumed, and 


swore you'd DO something about it and then—you went 
through the same old rumpus with your very next job. 


How do you get that way? And 
what’s more to the point—how long do 


you intend to stayso? When the one sure cure 


for this terrible malady is right under your nose, and has 
been for months! How long can you stand such staggering printing 
costs, such profit-killing delays? 


You know about. the Multi- 


graph. You've read these advertisements 


in The Saturday Evening Post. You know 
plenty of firms that have used this life-saving device. 


Why not investigate the Multi- 
graph, on your own account? Why not 


make ’em show you that it JS a cure for the 
printing sickness? That it WILL save you 25% to 75% 
on most printing jobs? That it WILL cut out the delays, that ft 
WILL give you your printing on time, every time? That Fhe work 
can be done in your own establishment, and without muss or fuss, 
without turning it into a printshop? 

Why not wire, phone or write for a consulta- 
tion with the Multigraph today? 


You can’t buy a Multigraph unless you need it 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio Offices in Principal Cities 
THE INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH CO. 

London, 15-16 Holborn Viaduct Paris, 24 Boulevard des Capucines 
THE MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., Ltd. 

84-88 Bay St., Toronto. Can. Offices in Principal Canadian Cities 
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form typewriting at very low cost—averaging a saving of 
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and convenient. Electrically driven, with printing ink 
attachment, automatic paper feed, signature device, auto- 
matic platen release rs wide printing surface. Easy pay- 
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of work. It does both form typewriting and office printing 
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equipped with electric power, automatic feed and signature 
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If you enter the Canadian Pacific Rockies from the east you 
stop first at the Banff Springs Hotel to dance, golf, and swim 
in warm sulphur pools in sight of snow fresh fallen on sur- 
rounding peaks! “How can another spot be as lovely as this?” 
you say at Banff. 


Beauty so rare that it leaves you breathless—you can hardly tear yourself away — 
this is Lake Louise. Face tò face with the blue sky and fleece clouds and sun- 
tinted snow banks and iridescent Victoria Glacier across Lake Louise — stands 
the Chateau Lake Louise with its flawless cuisine and service, where the Prince 
of Wales so enjoyed himself. 


"Then another lovely spot— Emerald Lake, with its Chalet in the Yoho Valley — 
a world of peace w hose mountain ring shuts out all commonplace. And Glacier 
Hotel in the Selkirks where clear water rushing down from nearby glaciers sings 
you to sleep and wakens you later, keen for the perfect breakfast and the day's 
new delights. And Sicamous where you can fish for great trout. 


Then the Vancouver Hotel on the Pacific, whose rose garden roof unfolds pano- 
rama of stately city and mountains in two countries and unnumbered ships 
starting for the Orient, the midnight sun of Alaska, the South Seas, 


Then the Empress Hotel crowning Victoria Harbor — at the front door of a 
quaint and lovely English town, 


Each Canadian Pacific hotel is as different as each new glorious mountain range — 
yet each gratifies your sense of well-being, and at each you may indulge a favorite 
pastime — from fishing cutthroat trout to camping out or climbing with a Swiss 
guide. 


cio BRE For the Canadian Pacific hotels are the magic castles of an Alpine Fairyland. Je 
aan t AME SO memes y is so easy for-you to reach them. Come early to Canada this year. Stay late. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC PASSENGER OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Atlanta, Ga., 220 Healey Bldg. Detroit, Mich., 199 Griswold Street Portland, Ore., $$ Third Street 

Boston, . Mass., 332 W ashington Street J.os Angeles, Cal.,605 South Spring Street St. Louis, Mo., 418 Locust Street 
Buffalo, N. Y., 11 South Division Street Minneapolis, Minn., 611 2nd Avenue South San Francisco, Cal.,657 Market Strect 
Chicago, ni. y 140 South Clark Street New York, N. Y., 1231 Broadway, cor, joth Street Seattle, Wash.,608 Second Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 430 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa., 629 Chestnut Street ‘Tacoma, Wash.,1113 Pacific Avenue 
Cleveland, ‘Ohio, 1040 Prospect Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa., 340 Sixth bow Washington, D, C., 1419 N. Y. Avenue 
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own lean shoulders he brought up 
O'Mara's trunk and then, wishing him 
good night, pushed his boat off into the 
darkness. 

O'Mara was not uncontent to be left 
alone. He made a supper of milk and 
stale biscuits, and laid out some blankets 
on a cot bed in the room to which the 
guide had carried his trunk. The shutters f "— 


of that one window he unhooked, but the © 


rest he left until morning. That evening he 
Varnishes—Stains— Enamels 


was too tired even to explore. A great deal 
had occurred that incredible day. Even 
now it was hard for him to realize how 
much. He could not make himself be- 
lieve that only that morning he had 
walked from his dingy lodgings to fill his 
fantastic appointment. 


HE DID not feel any nervousness in 
his new surroundings. That was the 
absurd part of it—they seemed so per- 
fectly natural. All that he did feel was 
a sudden languor, the fatigue which, 
hitherto, excitement had kept away and, 
over that, the beautiful luxury of being 
at last in a place where he could rest in 
peace. A last cigar, which he had bought 
on the train, was in his pocket and, taking 
a steamer chair out on the piazza, he sat 
down to smoke it in comfort. It was 
colder, however, than he had thought. 
He was about to get up when he heard a 
boat drawing in to the shore. He heard 
steps up the path. 

“Hello!” called a voice. “It’s me, 
Alec. I saw your cigar.” 

The youngster came running up the 
spiral stairway and his head appeared 
over the piazza flooring. 

“Maw sent you some butter,” he said. 
“She forgawt to put it in the flatbottom 
boat with the rest.” 

“That was very kind of your mother,” 
replied O’Mara. “Won’t you sit down?” 

* No, I gawt to git back,” said the boy. 
“Paw’d give me hell if I was late." 
Nevertheless, he stood there uncertainly. 

*Mr. O'Mara," he said awkwardly, 
at last, "they's guns in the house, but 
they’s only for hunting." . 

“That so?" asked O'Mara. 

. “Yes,” said the boy. “I thought I'd 
tell you, I happened to forget. If you 
hear anybody raound at noit don't shoot. 
It ain't nobody." 

Before there was time for a question 
about this singular statement, the boy had 
disappeared down the spiral staircase, and 
before O'Mara could decide whether or 
not to call after him his boat had pushed 
out from the shore. Puzzled, the new 
man-of-all-work, slowly finished his cigar, 
then went in and locked the door. If there 
were guns there he did not know where to 
find chem, After a half-hearted search he 
went up to bed. 

For a long time,, in his pine-boarded 
room above, he lay restless, half amused, 
half puzzled. He did not think that he 
had slept at all, although he really had 
slept for an hour when fe awoke, uncer- 
pn and dazed, to- hear a scratching be- 
ow. 

e Fully awake, he raised himself on his 
elbow and listened. It might be an 
animal of some kind, but then he thought 
that he heard a door open and steps, 
steps which made no attempt at con- 
cealment. Carefully he slipped out of bed 
and opened his door. In spite of himself 
his flesh began to tingle, for there was no 
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Good paints promote food abundance. 
By preserving costly implements from rust 
and decay, they make possible the effi- 
cient farming of large acreages, resulting 
in plentiful harvests. 

During the past seventy-one years, un- 
told millions of dollars’ worth of farm 
equipment has been protected by Lucas 
Paints — the paints purposely made for 
every purpose. 


Send for our Paint Standardization 
Plan for large industrial concerns. 
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You'll Think You're Young 


REAL bicycling days again! The open 
road — swift, smooth flight — rushing 
air — tingling pulse — flying heels — 
glistening wheels! If you're not young, 
you'll zhink you are. 


A bicycle is the healthiest, most con- 
venient and most economical form of 
transportation ever devised. Think what 
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We back this Trade-Mark 
with our Reputation 


it would mean to that boy—and to you! 
In quality, design and workmanship, 
Dayton Bicycles have led for 25 years, 


Ride a bicycle—ride a Dayton. Write 
today for your dealer’s name and cata- 
log No. 46 showing 8 fine, new 1920 
Dayton Models for men, women, boys 
and girls. 


Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 


"Ride a Bicycle” 


| doubt about it. The steps were walking 

cheerfully back and forth in the room be- 
low. Then a light sprang up, the yellow 
low showing through the cracks in the 
rail partitions. 

Moving cautiously, O'Mara slip on 
his shirt and trousers and, barefooted, 
crept along the hall The staircase 
descended = a balcony into the big 
living-room itself, so, lying flat on the 
floor O’Mara worked inch by inch out on 
the balcony until he could see below. 
The room was brilliantly lighted from a 
great stand-lamp which fe had not 
noticed before. The steps had ceased. 
For a moment he saw nobody, but an in- 
stant later he was staring in unbelief. 

One side of the room was lined with 
bookshelves. A sheet had been over them 
| when he had arrived, but now it was re- 
moved, showing the lines and lines of 
variegated covers. Before them was 
kneeling a girl in evening dress! 

(To be Continued) 


The Bold Adventure 
of Jimmie 
the Watchmaker 


(Continued from page 42) 


away a year of such piker savings with a 
| breath. Here’s the trouble over on my 
side. Not what we pay out, but what we 
take in. You've worked on your side of 
the ledger until it’s a model, but I’ve let 
mine become a regular Rip Van Winkle. 
It's time to wake the old boy up.” 
| _ Jimmie searched through his smoking 
jacket pockets for a match, found one 
| and relighted his pipe, waiting for Bessie 
Lee's opinion. But she wasn't ready to 
give it, and looked at him as if she ex- 
pected him to go on. Jimmie went on: 

"Expenses will go on climbing right 
along. We can't tie 'em down, if we 
expect to do our duty by John Roger. 
The only answer I can see is to earn more 
What we call the good old forty-&ve has 
to take a bulge, and get to moving up- 
ward regularly." Jimmie blew a smoke 
cloud toward the open window and rested 
his case. 

„Bessie Lee smiled at him much as she 
did at John Roger sometimes, rested her 
head on his shoulder and gave him a 
surprising jolt. “I’ve known it for a long 
time,” she said softly. “That is, where 
the trouble was. But how can you do it 
Jimmie? I know how things are at the 
store. There’s nothing higher in town in 
your line. I can’t see how you can earn 
more.” 

Jimmie paned = shining brown hair 
encouragingly. “You leave th 
Chief,” he said bravely. ifi 

But come to think of it, how was he 
going to pry more money from the firm 
when he already had their best paving- 

lace? And it was like Bessie Lee to biar 

im to the discovery by a long margin 

Nevertheless, Jimmie Warren’s mind 
was out of its set groove, and lookin 
eagerly about for some place to start 
from there, when he went to work the 
next morning. He had made up his mind 
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NTIL Thaddeus Fairbanks invented 
the platform scale, weight-measur- 
m IAEA M dne ri ing instruments had not been greatly 
Male EUR a T changed since ancient Babylon. From age- 
; incrusted pictures carved in stone we learn 
that these instruments in use in Egypt 
differed little from the one probably used 
in Abraham’s transactions with the sons 
of Heth, of which we are told the four hun- 
dred shekels he paid Ephron for a burial 
place were weighed out in silver currency. 


It remained for an ingenius Yankee hemp 
dealer and artisan to solve the problem 
of accurate weighing by means of the 
platform scale as we now know it. Until 
his invention appeared in 1830, old-time 
methods of weighing, by balance or steel- 
yard, were the only ones in use. Little 
did this Vermont inyentor realize how 
great a revolution he had wrought in the 
world’s trading methods! 


Today, in ten thousand lines of trade is 2 


found the accurate Fairbanks Scale en 
registering weights ranging from the  |.— 
"twentieth part of one poor scruple” to Pm 
that of a giant locomotive or a monster — 1 
long range gun. u 
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O where you will on the earth's surface and 
, you will find the world's goods being weighed 
Bo on Fairbanks Scales. No country too remote—no 
: application too difficult—for their successful use. 
The flour in the mill—the coal at the mine entrance 
the load at the factory door—all pass over thesc 
scales and their tallies are taken. Accurate— 
dependable—honest— Fairbanks Scales. 


Our products include Fairbanks Scales 

oil engines — pumps — electric motors and 
generators—railway appliances and coaling 
stations—farm power machinery, such as 
“Z” engines, lighting plants, water systems. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
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Art Metal is the hallmark 


of only one manufacturer 


* Art Metal," as the originator of steel office 

. equipment for modern business institutions, 
has carved its name on the minds of business 
people. 


So impressively has it done this that “Art 
Metal" today has become more than a trade 
title. To many it has become the designation 
for all steel furniture. And yet the real 
significance of the phrase is found only in that 
equipment built by the Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company of Jamestown, New York— 
the largest manufacturers of steel office 
equipment in the world. 


The pride of the designers of “Art Metal" 
is the best assurance of its enduring suprem- 
acy. The label “Art Metal" on steel desk, 
safe or filing cabinet is the guarantee of 
quality —the undeniable birthright — the 
hallmark of only one manufacturer. 


Art Metal 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


The name of one company not of an industry 


The Bold Adventure of Jimmy the Watchmaker, by Roy P. CHURCHILL 


first of all to ask for a raise, and with 
some of his old freedom followed Perry 
Gaylord into the back room where he was 
opening his mail. 

Perry Gaylord was to the firm very 
much what a mainspring is to a watch. 
There was the same resilience and push, 
and from his bristling gray hair to his 
broad square shoes something of the steel's 
fine drawn temper, ready to uncoil with 
a snap if tampered with. He had taste 
in his line, and kept himself looking the 
part of the town’s best jeweler. He had 
the knack of picking men. His part- 
ner Higgins, now away on a trip West, 
was one, and Jimmie Warren another. 
Higgins had put in his money, left the 
impression that he did the jewelry busi- 
ness a favor to bother with it, and let 
Perry Gaylord run things. 

Jimmie felt as if his boss knew before- 
hand what he wanted, and it did not take 
him long to state his case. Without 
painful details he asked for a ten-dollar 
raise. Gaylord admired his simple direct- 
ness, and if he had followed any other gods 
except straight business methods in his 
store he might have given Jimmie what 
he wanted. 

* No," he said, putting one plump leg 
over the other as he sat in his swivel 
chair and speaking positively, “we can't 
do it. Forty-five a week is as much as the 
store can pay even its head watchmaker. 
You are making good on the job, and we 
want to keep you. But following the 
policy of the store, we can promote the 
foreman of the workshop to outside man 
just as we did you, move everybody up 
ak line, and fill the vacancy at the lower 
end. 

Gaylord eyed Jimmie shrewdly, won- 
dering what sort of a comeback he had 
with him. Comebacks, if intelligent, came 
close to the measure of a man. 

*You mean, then, that my position 
with the pay it carries is the very best 
thing that the store has to offer?" Jimmie 
was looking for a weak spot in Gaylord's 
manner, but found none. 

"Why, yes," he was saying; "it's a 
good place. The man before you stayed 
with it ten years." 

Gaylord made a motion toward his 
neglected mail, and Jimmie went on back 
to his work. His last question had not 
been with the sole disposition to argue the 
point, but to make solid in his own mind 
what he already knew to be true. He had 
reached the end with Gaylord & Higgins. 

“Turned down cold," he reported to 
Bessie Lee, as she met him on the vine- 
covered porch. 

She straightened his tie, which the 
shouldering of John Roger at the gate 
had pudhed under his ear. “Hot biscuit 
for supper," she announced cheerfully. 
“There'll be a way by and by.” 


AMONTH passed with Jimmie still 
looking, not desperately and hit or 
miss, but with pains and earnestness, for 
he and Bessie found it increasingly 
hard to drag resisting ends together. 
They still owed the doctor half his bill, 
and the savings-account book had no new 
entries. 

Jimmie didn’t know it, but the month 


had made a big change in his mental atti- | 


tude. He knew where he was, and if he 
had marched blindly into a walled-up 
alley, he was no longer pleasantly asleep 


The NEW 


The Great 


Question- Answerer 


Made in America; 
it covers the world 


Revised, rewritten and 
reset from A to Z. 


Printed throughout 
from new plates. 


Size of page enlarged; 
number of volumesin- 
creased. 


24 Volumes 
20,000 Pages 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


Unusual demand for the New, 
Revised, Enlarged and Im- 
proved Edition will soon ex- 
haust the first and second 
printings and the delay in 
manufacturing, in sufficient 
quantity, the special thin 
paper required, will doubtless 
somewhat retard deliveries. 


However, those who subscribe 
first will be served first, and 
at the low price just now 
available, which present large 
sales warrant us in continui 
temporarily, but subject ped 
vance without notice. It is, 
therefore, best to 


ACT NOW 
DODD, MEAD & 


NEW YORK 
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KNOWLEDGE | 


OWADAYS in order to secure the fullest measure of 
success, it is necessary to know something about many 
things outside of our own profession or business, especially 
about the new knowledge of which the present is so fruitful. 

Itistherefore worth while to be well posted and keep so, and 
the first requisite is acomprehensive, up-to-date, practical gen- 
eral reference-work—justsucha workas the Second Editionof 


The New 
International 


Encyclopaedia 


Editors: { FRANE MOORE COLBY, M. A. 
OTT WILLIAMS, LL. D., L. H. D., Litt. D. 
More than 500 Contributors and Office Editors 
STRONG POINTS: 

1. Accuracy: Every important article written by 
specialists. = 

2. Authority: Can be quoted without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction. 

3. Comprehensiveness: Covers a wider field than'any 
other general reference-work—80,000 articles, 
30,000 more than in any other encyclopaedia. 

4. Lucidity: Written in language so plain that even 
the young folks can understand. * 

5. Attractiveness: Not only educational but attractive 

6 debate M Carefully prepared 

. ns aps: r to 
illuminate and explain the text. Te 

7. Convenience: Printed on thin paper— not too thin 
but easy to handle and to leaf. 

8. Arrangement: All subjects alphabetically ar- 

and easy to find. 

9. Pronunciation: All except the most common 
words made clear by a simple phonetic system. 

10. Bibliography: Every important subject supple- 
mented by a full list of books that may be consulted. 

11. Courses of Reading and Study: Affording special- 
ized help toward self-instruction in leading branches 
of knowledge. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL is entirely 
revised, rewritten and covers the important 
New Knowledge so essential to present-day 
success. Thousands of the best minds of 
America and Europe have helped to make it. 
Result: a work of vast interest and immense 
utility. Get it now. : 


"Twill Help You Make the á 
Most of Yourself , 

BestofallTHENEWINTERNATIONAL 7 
is easy to own. The coupon willbring +6 
you full particulars, with our 80-page — ,/9 
book about the New Knowledge and — 4 $ axem 
showing Specimen Pages, Illustra- “> mero X 
tions, Color-Plates, Maps, etc, 4% CO. Inc. 
with the reasonable price and easy saan i voie 
terms on which the work can 7 
just now be secured. Sending — AP Se me full intor- 
the coupon places you ^ 3 onal 


tnn 4Q Encyclopaedia (Second 
under no obligation. eG Edition), with detalis of 


a the present special price, 
Mail it today and & Prva i etc prae 
make the most of 


uy Nm c ptis 

the New Year E Occupation. ses... noana 
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GINGER ALE 


SERVE Clicquot Club when 
friends drop in for a neigh- 
borly call, or a game of bridge. 


Serve Clicquot Club after you've 
kicked back the rugs and put on 
the newest jazz record and had 
a dance with everyone present. 


Serve Clicquot Club any time, 
and every time— because every- 
body likes Clicquot, all the time. 


And when you get home some 
night all tuckered out, try a glass 
of golden, sparkling Clicquot — 
the most refreshing, appetizing 
drink in the world. 


Keep a brace of bottles on the 
ice always— and that means buy- 
ing it by the case from your gro- 
cer or druggist. 


Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is made 
of purest Jamaica ginger, the 
juice of selected lemons and 
limes, the finest cane sugar, and 
sparkling spring water — car- 
bonated just right. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
MILLIS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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there, but constantly building mental 
scaling ladders, considering underground 
tunnels, charges to the rear, and frontal 
assaults. His mind was firmly set on 
escape. Buckling down to his problem 
had a reflex action in the wa Pu onm 
buckled down to his job. Perry Gaylord 
went out of his way to make things 
pleasant for him. Jimmie had always 
made the firm a good man, and now he 
was better than ever. 

Gaylord even hinted at a raise, if the 
sales records kept up. But Jimmie grew less 
and less disposed to sign a truce and settle 
down comfortably in his good job. Even 
when he did get five dollars more near the 
end of the second month he wasn’t satis- 
ħed to sit tight and drift. 

“Irs like this, Chief," he told Bessie 
Lee on the date of the first increased pay 
envelope. He was expertly drying the 
supper dishes while she washed and rinsed 
them. “Weve got steam up in the old 
machine again, and she's able to move 
ahead; but we mustn't let it stop. Right 
now I'm at my best, and the job is worth 
hfty a week. A few years from now it will 
drop back to forty, and then to thirty. 
[f you ever stop, you go backward." 

"Anyhow, the extra five is mighty 
nice," Bessie Lee told him. “Its going 
to make it lots easier, but—” 

“But what?” June challenged. 

“Well, the real solution is ’most as far 
off as ever." 

“Just about. But in looking for it, we 
found this. It's somewhere abo. if we 
can ever get our fingers on it." 


AFTER all, John Roger held the un- 
^ 2 locking device in his chubby two- 
year-old. fist, for one of his wants was a 
watch with wheels to go round, like 
Daddy's. From a discarded watch move- 
ment Jimmie contrived a device open to 
inspection from both sides, which with 
one twist of a key would send hands and 
wheels spinning madly. [n Roger was 
VENIS and the tinkering brought 
Jimmie an idea, which he had passed over 
unnoticed for five years. 

Jimmie sorted out a dozen old watch 
movements at random, bought the lot 
from the firm for almost nothing, and took 
them home to work on at night. They 
were unpopular sizes, key winders, those 
thought too hopelessly broken to bear the 
cost of repairs, and had been thrown in a 
box to gather dust and be forgotten. 
Gaylord & Higgins had a hundred or 
more, and so had every other jewelry firm 
that had been in business any length of 
time. 

It wasn't long before Jimmie found out 
many things, one being that the un- 
damaged parts in a bully damaged 
machine would often fit in another and 
make it whole, that old-fashioned key- 
wind watches, carefully made of best 
material, could be speedily converted into 
stem winders, and that if typewriters. and 
automobiles could profitably be rebuilt, 
the same could be done with watches. 

Bessie Lee was disappointed. She had 
hoped for something bigger, and when 
Jimmie had a couple of watches fixed up, 
she told him that the idea savored too 
much of pawn shops and second-hand 


stores. 
could be like inue 
atches 


“Te l that,” 
acknowledged; “ butitneedn’t be. 
; are scarce. We have to wait and wait to 


have our orders filled. Every day we have 
customers for good cheap grades, and have 
nothing worth-while to offer. These 
would fill the gap. There are a lot of 
them, too. I could take a week’s trip to 
the jewelers in a hundred-mile radius, and 
get a thousand good ones, at my own 
price practically. The profit for one 
when it’s rebuilt would pay me a day’s 
salary, even at sixty dollars a week. r d 
hire a good watchmaker to help me at 
first. Advertise. Sell them direct to 
customers, and in quantities to jewelers, 
so that they could make a good profit on 
reselling. It won't be a second-hand 
store, it will be a factory.” 

“But it will take money,” suggested 
the practical Bessie Lee, and Jimmie had 
to » dn that it would. 

“ And where are we to get it? Even with 
the raise we are barely keeping even. We 
could start a store of our own, couldn't 
we, pumie if we had the capital?” 

" But this would take less," countered 
the enthusiast. 
a thousand." 

And Bessie Lee was half convinced, 
only offering a warning: " Don't give up, 
Jimmie. Keep thinking. This may lead 
somewhere, but if it doesn't be ready to 
let go." 


"[t could be done with 


JIMMIE put four of his rebuilt watches 
in tin movement boxes and took them 
to Perry Gaylord. “I want you to look 
these over, and tell me what you think of 
them,” said Jimmie. 

"Old watches, but in excellent condi- 
tion,” was Gaylord's verdict. ‘‘ Their 
balances are true and they take a 
motion. Where did you get them?" 

"Out of the back room," answered 
Jimmie. "You remember I bought a 
dozen from you at twenty-five cents 
apiece ten days ago. I told you I wished 
to try an experiment. This is the result. 
We miss sales every day for medium-grade 
watches. They won't hurt the firm’s 
reputation, because they are all good 
grades and will run.” 

“I can see that,” said Gaylord; “but 
as a business proposition how do you 
expect to get paid for your work? Also, if 
ae emand is created how do you expect to 

it? 

“First, I want half the profits,” sai 
Jimmie boldly; “then, if the demand = 

eavy, we could put an extra hel in 
shop. To begin, I will do Hio eap die 
home at night, keeping a stock of three or 
pue pa hand and replacing them as they 
sell. : 

Jimmie's boss smiled at him tolerantly 
leveled the pencil with which he had been 
figuring an invoice of diamonds, and shot 
in some cold facts. “The firm has just 
strained a point to pay you more money 
Warren. l grant you earned it by 
working the watch sales and repairs to a 
better figure than we have ever had. Now 
if you go to burning the candle at both 
ends, it’s going to show up down here 
It’s possible that before long you wouldn’t 
be worth as much to us as you are now.” 

Gaylord prided himself on leaving no 
part of a business conversation to imagi- 
nation, and Jimmie knew that some of his 
boss's success had been founded on this 
directness. But if Perry Gaylord thought 
he had stumped his head watchmaker he 
was mistaken, for Jimmie had a practical 
answer ready. 


W D C—the pipe for the man who loves 
the bis outdoors. ; 


When headed for wood or stream he | 


makes the W DC a vital part of his most 
personal luggage. ; 


It's as essential to full enjoyment of the - 


sport as a good gun or gamey rod. 


And it adds months to the fun—for every 
pipeful in after days conjures up mem- 
ories of some good shot or lucky catch. 


WDC isa real pipe for a real man. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
NEW YORK | 
World's Largest Makers 


“This Gold Seal 


‘s]T also guarantees complete 
satisfaction or your money 
back. No guarantee could be 
more liberal than that. The 
manufacturer can make such a 
guarantee because Congoleum 
has the quality to back it up.” 


Housewives have written us 
how pleased they have been at 
the vast amount of work these 
sanitary rugs have saved them. 
The smooth surface prevents 
any dirt getting down into the 
rug so that the pretty colors are 
instantly restored with a damp 
mop. 


Think how much work you 
would save if you had Con- 
goleum Rugs in your home,— 
not forgetting their economy 
and other good qualities. 
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Proves That It Is a 


Genuine Congoleum Rug”— 


best rug designers both here 
and abroad. You can select a 
rug which in both coloring and 
pattern will be in complete 
harmony with the furnishings 
of the room you have in mind. 


You don’t have to fasten them 
in any way—they never curl or 
“kick up” at the edges. 


Your dealer has Congoleum 
Art-Rugs in the following sizes: 
3 feet x 41% feet $ 2.40 


3 feet x 6 feet 3.20 
6 feet x 9 feet 9.75 


7% feet x 9 feet 11.85 
9 feetx 9 feet 14.25 
9 feet x 1014 feet 16.60 
9 feet x 12 feet 19.00 


Send for Free Rug Color-Chart 


To see the other pretty patterns before 
you call on the dealer, get this rug chart 


that shows the actual colors. A conven- 
ient guide in picking out the patterns you 
like best. Send your name and address to 


The rug on the floor 
which the salesman is displaying 
is Congoleum Art-Rug No. 346. 
The 6 x 9 ft. size retails for $9.75. 


Congoleum Gold-Seal 


Floor-Coverings 


Gold-Seal Congoleum is also 
made in roll form in a wide 
range of beautiful patterns suit- 
able for use where you desire to 
cover the entire floor, such as in 
the kitchen, pantry, bathroom, 
halls, etc. Waterproof, sanitary, 
needsno fastening. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price $1.00 per 
square yard for both two yard 
and three yard widths. 


Prices in the Far West and South ave: 
15% higher than those quoted; in 

prices average 25% higher. All prices subject 
to change without notice. 


es Congoleum Rug patterns are og etre oiea apa lat ae à yoi bor Congoleum Company 
© the creations of some of the PHILADELPHIA. - CHICAGO < SAM 
NS NTREAL 
SS Look for the 

Ex Gold Seal 

SA Always look for the 

Eo Congoleum Gold Seal 

SR when you buy. It is 

[AS pasted on the face of 


all Congoleum Art- 
Rugs and every two 
yards of Floor-Cover- 
ing. This Gold Seal 
gives you the protec- 
tion of our "money 
back” guarantee. 


Beautifully Tinted Em comes 
Washable Walls : 


Let painted walls and woodwork—spotless 
and sanitary—give to your home the coveted 
charm of individuality. 


Soft, Dull Finish 


Dutch Boy White-Lead mixed with Dutch Boy Flat- | 

ting Oil imparts to walls and woodwork a soft, dull ; ; 
finish, which can be kept clean—and will not be 

harmed—by the use of soap and water as frequently 

as may be necessary. 


Any Color [- 
Because you are not confined to stock tints, you are 1 
free to carry out your own design and color scheme. 

The painter produces each exact tint you desire, in 
the mixing of the paint. 


Handsome portfolio of color plates, showing the latest ideas in home 
decoration, will be sent you for ten cents. Address nearest office. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. Co., Philadelphia 

NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Save the surface 
and you save all. 
White-Lead 


savesthe surface 


Dutch Boy Pitias 
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Every complexion needs soap 


I you have the superstition that soap does not 
agree with your skin, one of two things is wronp. 
You are either using the wrong, soap, or the right 
soap the wron}, way. 


True, an oily skin needs different care from one 
which is over-dry. But dirt, oily secretions, powder, 
that touch of rouge, must be washed away. Other- 


wise they will clog the pores and actually poison 
the skin. 


Cleopatra knew this simplest of beauty secrets. 
Those who picture her as dependinj, upon cosmetics 
to enhance her beauty are sadly wrong. 


It is true she roubed and probably powdered, as 
most women do today. But thorough, radiant clean- 
liness was her first law. 


How did Cleopatra wash her face? 


In Palm and Olive Oils, Nature's Bentle cleansers, 
just as you may today. While hers was a crude 
combination and yours the perfeeted blend, the 
principle is the same. 


Buy a cake of Palmolive soap, made from these 
same fine oils, and follow these simple directions. 
They will make your skin smooth and soft, your 
complexion clear, fresh, {lowing and rosy. 


If you have an oily skin 


Rub upa stiff Palmolive lather between your hands 
and massage it softly into your skin until it pene- 
trates every pore. Rub pently. You mustn't roughen 
the delicate texture of the skin with harsh treat- 
ment. Use pleasantly warm water. 


Then dissolve this creamy lather with gentle rins- 
ing, cooling, the water until it is refreshingly cold. 
Keep on rinsing, until you are sure that every par- 
ticle is washed away —carrying with it the dirt, 
excess oil deposits, dead skin, dried perspiration, 
the remaining, traces of rouge and powder—all 
isonous deposits which clog pores and invite 
lackheads, blotchesand ġeneral skinimperfections. 
A clean skin is a healthy skin, as all physicians 
will tell you. 


If your skin is dry 


If you must supplement the natural oils of the skin 
with applications of cold cream, apply a generous 
coat of Palmolive Cold Cream before you do any 
washinj. 

Then follow the same directions given above. Be 
just as thorough in applying, the lather, rinse just 
as carefully. Dry your face gently with soft clean 
towel, and then look into your mirror. You will 
find your skin as smooth as velvet, supple and fine 
textured. A final touch of the cream may be added 
as desired. 


The striking thing about Palmolive 
Manufactured in small quantities Palmolive would be a very expensive soap. But enormous 
Palmolive 


roduction 


factories work day and night—ingredients are 
ume. And so Palmolive costs no more than ordinary soaps. Y 


reduced cost until its moderate 


rice is a striking feature. The 
mported from over-seas in enormous vol- 


ou can afford it for every 


toilet purpose. Remember there is no greater luxury than a bath with Palmolive. Palm- 
olive soap is sold by dealers everywhere. Itis made by 


The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Y. PALMOLIVE ¢ 
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The Bold Adventure of Jimmy the Watchmaker, by Roy P. CHURCHILL 


* Perhaps I couldn't keep it up indefi- 
nitely, Mr. Gaylord, but you know 
exactly what my department has been 
doing. Any time it slumps, I will be as 
ready to give it up as you will be to have 
me. The way I see it, these watches can't 
help but increase the sales. All I want is 
a fair chance to try out the idea.” 

“All right," said Gaylord, “nobody 
has ever accused me of being unopen to 
conviction.” 

That day Jimmie sold one of the 
watches, and during the week another. 
He opened up a small ledger with Gaylord 
& Higgins, and at the end of the month 
had earned fifty dollars, while his depart- 
ment kept up to its high average. 


EARLY in the next month Jimmie 
found that he had only been able to 
lay hold of a larger life penes instead 
of getting solid ground beneath his feet. 
He knew he was overworking, for every 
minute was busy, and the relaxation of 

etting home to a restful evening with 
Benio Lee was gone, while the thousand- 
dollar stake to start his rebuilt factory on 
a proper scale seemed a couple of years in 
the future. 

Jimmie knew he couldn’t keep up the 
pace that long. He was already sanding 
the track and getting nervous and jumpy. 
Gaylord noticed, but did not have to men- 
tion it, for Jimmie gave up as promised 
and voluntarily cut out the night work. 

“Working too hard,” he announced to 
his boss. "I'll have to let the rebuilt 
scheme go for a while." 

Gaylord shook his head. ‘‘Not enough 
in it, Warren. Glad you had the good 
sense to let it go." 

Jimmie could see that Gaylord was 
hopeful that he would settle down now 
and let well enough alone. “But I'll be 
darned if I will," said Jimmie to himself, 
and to Bessie Lee that night, "there's a 
way if a fellow had brains enough to find 
it. Any ideas for a new start after that 
stake?" 

Bessie Lee was always ringing in sur- 
prises on Jimmie. She was so demure, so 
apt to get noiselessly beside a difficult 
situation armed with a can opener that 
pinnae had a feeling that she was holding 

ack so he could catch up. 

“What would you do i uu didn't have 
John Roger and me?" she asked now, 
dropping what had once been a badly 
torn stocking, belonging to John Roger, 
into her workbasket, and feeling for its 
mate, while she looked up sidewise to see 
the effect of this opener. 

“Why, I'd plod on,” said Jimmie, “and 
after a while get a shiny spot that I 
couldn’t hide by combing; and try all the 
boarding-houses, and grumble; maybe 

lay pool evenings and join about fifteen 
are and wonder why I wasn’t enjoying 
myself. But what’s the idea? I haven’t 
even got a map of that country, and don’t 
want to see it. See any signs?” He 
lowered his head so that Bessie Lee could 
see the top of his thick mop of hair. 

Jimmie boasted that if he didn’t go to 
the barber twice a month he would look 
like a Russian painter, and it was so. 
But Bessie Lee did not propose to let a 
leading question fail to lead. 

“You’d take a chance, wouldn’t you, 
Jimmie?” she asked. 

“Pretty apt to,” he told her; “but I’d 
take a bigger one for you two.” 


.You want to 


“Well,” said Bessie Lee, head bowed 
over the darning, “if you would take a 
chance for yourself and you would take a 
chance for us, why not for all three to- 
gether?” 

And then, her dark eyes serious, she 
proceeded to outline a scheme which at 
first astonished Jimmie, then placed him 
on the defensive, but which, with certain 
mild reservations, finally won his consent 


to try. 


JIMMIE didn’t wait for a good chance 
to talk with Perry Gaylord. The back 
part of the long store had been partitioned 
off into workrooms and office. Off to one 
side Perry Gaylord had a little den all his 
own, where he took an occasional customer 
for a big diamond when he wanted to be 
safe from interruption. Once a month 
Gaylord went in for an hour with a little 
black bound book, with the reports from 
the bookkeeper, and figured out exactly 
what the business had been doing. 

The bookkeeper tried to head Jimmie 
off as he started inside. The store had 
just opened, and there wasn’t much 
chance of a really big watch sale showing 
up for an hour at least. 

“Bad time," whispered the bookkeeper. 
"He's opening his mail. Two of 'em ad- 
dressed ‘Percy’! You know how raw that 
makes him." 

Jimmie did know, but now was the 
chance, and there might not be another 
as good that day. Besides, he could not 
forever go around smoothing down the 
nap when the boss got ruffled. 

*Well?" said Gaylord gruffly, looking 
up, with a well-manicured finger holding 
the place in the report book. “What do 
you want now?" 

He sat half turned, as if impatient to 
shoo his head watchmaker out with a 


curt decision, and get back to his in- 


terrupted work. 

“I want you to give me ten minutes,’ 
said Jimmie. “More, if you are interested. 
Now, or when you finish the books.” 

“Now,” said the boss, letting the book 
go and wheeling the swivel chair so that 
he faced the intruder squarely. 

Jimmie noticed how  knifelike his 
trouser creases were, and that the tone 
was likewise sharp. He got the correct 
impression that Gaylord had already 
made up his mind to answer anything he 
proposed with a firm negative. Jimmie 
sat down. Anyhow, he had broken the 
ice, and was in the water. Cold water, too, 
the kind he had to swim in or drown. 

“That rebuilt watch idea, Mr. Gay- 
lord," he commenced. “It’s too good an 
idea to give up." 

And then, not for ten minutes, but for 
only five full hard-working ones, Jimmie 
outlined what he wanted. Gaylord 
summed him up in a few crisp sentences: 

“You want to enlarge the shop. Put in 
more watchmakers. Turn out this re- 
built product, advertise and market it. 

into it stronger. Let 
somebody else do the actual work and the 
firm the managing. Fifty-fifty proposi- 
tion again, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said Jimmie, “I think that 
would be fair. I'll write all the ads, do all 
the book work, arrange for getting the 
material. All the firm has to do is to 
match the amount of capital I put in, and 
make space for the workroom.” 


“No!” said Gaylord. “No! A thousand 
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O you may buy with 

knowledge, we mention 
below:some of the impor- 
tant facts that have helped 
to make Lastlong Feather- 
weight, Flat-knit Union 
Suits so popular throughout 
the country. 


Note These Lastlong Features 


Absorbent 
The knitted soft fabric absorbs 
perspiration, eliminates that 
clammy feeling, lets in air, keeps 
body dry and cool, 
Feather-weight 
Made of the finest quality dur- 
able yarns that give satisfactory 
wear. A size 40 athletic style 
weighs only 6 ounces. 
Flat-knit 
The knitting process makes the 
fabric flat and not in ribs or 
similar patterns. Knitted fabric 
gives. 
Loose-fitting 
Roomy all over, cut and shaped 
for comfort, doesn’t “cling” in 
warm weather. 
V-Shaped Belt 
A patented elastic V-shaped belt 
in the back of each suit that gives 
easily when you bend over, af- 
fording comfort at the crotch 
when needed, 
Lengths 
Made in three-quarter-length leg 
with short sleeves, athletic knee 
length with no sleeves and ankle 
length with long sleeves. 
Price 
Popular priced—yet they rival in 
quay many expensive, im- 
ported union suits. 
Booklet and Sample 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
advise us. We will gladly send 
our booklet, “Buy with Knowl- 
edge," and sample of the Last- 
long feather-weight fabric. 


We believe Lastlong Union 
Suits are made of the: best 
feather-weight, flat-knit cot- 
ton fabric produced in the 
U.S. A. A comparison will 
prove this. 


Lastlong Underwear Co. 
349 Broadway, Dept. A New York 


JASTLONG 


FEATHER-WEIGHT : - FLAT-KNIT 


Union Suits 
For Men and Boys 
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Our Many-Tongued Ancestors 


Born of the diverse nations of 
the earth, Americans appreciate, 
now more than ever before the 
necessity for national unity ;one 
flag, one purpose, one form of 
patriotic understanding. 


A confusion of tongues 
makes for a confusion of ideas 
and principles. Everything 
which goes toward the up- 
building and maintenance of a 
one language people makes for 
national strength and national 
progress. 


It is in such service that the 
Bell Telephone has played so 
vitalapart. Itswiresreachevery 
corner of the country, making 


intimate, personal speech be- 
tween all kinds of people a 
matter of constant occurrence. 


But the telephone is no inter- 


are to be effective, those who 
use them must speak the same 
language. The telephone best 
serves those who have become 
one with us in speech. 


| attend to selling watches. 


Yet uniformity of language | 


is not enough from those who 
would gain the greatest good 
from the telephone, neither is 
financial support enough; for 
complete service makes essen- 
tial true co-operation on the 
part of every subscriber. 


One Policy 
WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 


We are going to put a distributor in every town 
in the United States. Be the man in your terri- 
tory. We teach you how to build a permanent, 
substantial business. Write for details now. 


One System Universal Service 


MAY TRAFFIC INSE A 

Learn this interesting profession by 

mail during spare time. Qualify for in- 

fluential positlon-travel—splendid sal- 

ary. Weget you the Job on graduation. 
Z7 Booklet D44 explains our course. W rite 

STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


NU-EX FIRE APPLIANCE CO. 
501 Buttles Ave. Columbus, Ohio 

Per WILL KEEP YOU POSTED on the wonderful new developments in elec- 
2 D Month trics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, radio, astronomy, inventions, physical 
research, medicine, etc. World progress accurately explained each month in 
( ‘ plain, non-technical language. Profusely illustrated. Hundreds of original 
fascinating articles in every issue. 120 pages written by authorities on sub- 

jects of daily interest to you. 

Broaden your knowledge and be able 
to talk intelligently about the latest scientific achievements. It’s f ELECTRICAL 
the well read man who succeeds in business and social life. Start 
with this month’s issue. You will ENJOY reading it. 

25c AT ALL NEWS STANDS—or direct by mail $2.50 a year.  “ 
Experimenter Publishing Co. 233 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 


EXPERIMENTER 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


The Undisputed Authority. on 
Simplified Science and Mechanics 


times. Listen, Warren.” He jumped 
erect in the swivel chair, and brought the 
shoes that Joie had seen priced at 
twenty-two dollars in Wellman & Londy’s 
window to the floor with a thump. “Pm 
tired of these rattlebrain schemes of 
ours, this two-by-four factory project. 
ra a busy man. Keep out of here and 
You're a 
wonder at that, and that's what we pay 
you fifty dollars a week for.” 


pERRY GAYLORD had every reason 
to believe that he had thrust the lance 
into purus so far that he could not make 
another wiggle. He was really annoyed, 
and enough things had gone wrong that 
morning to make him feel he would enjoy 
seeing somebody walk out of his office 
well shot up. But the two days of careful 
thought and Bessie Lee's advice had 
armed Jimmie for even this development. 

Jimmie gulped. Very likely if he hadn't 


| already promised Bessie Lee he would 


have given up then. He wasn't angry, or 
out of patience, or anything, except plain 
scared. 

“Then,” said Jimmie, with the sort of 
panicky emphasis that goes with a bad, 
helpless smash-up, “I will quit whenever 
you say» Mr. Gaylord.” 

_“All right,” said Perry Gaylord. ‘‘ All 
right,” as if Jimmie and his job were 
trifles to be dismissed with a simple hand 
wave. “But this is sudden notice, too 


| sudden.” 
preter. If its far reaching wires | 


“T am willing to stay on and break in a 
new man," said Jimmie hopefully. 

"Couldn't think of putting you out that 
way, Warren. Whirlwind big business 
waiting on you. Help us out the-rest of 
the day, and we'll manage.” 

Jimmie couldn’t think of a fitting 
answer which would preserve the fragment 
of dignity he had left, and at the same 
time keep his job for a week or ten days 
longer. He nodded. Perry Gaylord 
grunted, swung about to his neglected 


| work, and Jimmie went out the door very 


softly and forward to his mahogany grille. 

Only nine of the ten minutes he had 
asked for were gone, and so was his good 
comfortable job at fifty dollars a week. 


| But, strangely, he began to feel light- 


hearted and free and unhampered. us- 
tomers began to come in, and he grew 
absorbed in attending their wants and 


| thinking of additional details of the Re 
| built Watch Company. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


“Thinks the plan no good. Tried to 
bluff me out," Jimmie decided as he went 
back over the interview with Per 
lord. “It’s up to me to show him 


Gay- 


know 


| my own business better than Ei :3 


|-would, Chief," Jimmie 


Nevertheless, he had more t an one 
panicky moment when he thought of how 
long it was going to be before he would get 
another pay envelope. Then he saw Perry 
Gaylord watching him, and he concen- 
trated on the business at hand, pullin 
almost hopeless prospects into acd 
sales, and finishing with a day’s record 
which totaled up like a Christmas rush 

“It didn’t turn out like I thought it 

told Bessie Lee 
that night. “I talked to the boss at the 
wrong time, maybe, but not a thing in the 
idea seemed to appeal to him.” 

"But do you believe in it?” asked 
Bessie Lee. 

“T guess I ought to,” 


said immi 
"more than i J e 


ever, now, with. a good 
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Picture-power! Could you tell how 
Napoleon looked if you had never seen 

his likenessP That new plan or design of yours 
—can you by mere words get other people to vis- 
ualize it? You can quickly and easily put pictures 

or designs in your letters, bulletins, instruction sheets, 
etc., if you use the Mimeoscope, a simple contrivance 
which tremendously extends the usefulness of the 
Mimeograph. With it drawings, pictures, electrical 
and mechanical diagrams, designs, maps, plans, forms, 
etc., are traced upon the Dermatype stencil and 
speedily printed. No especial experience or skill required. 


Typewritten matter and drawings duplicated in one operation on 
No expensive plates, no type forms to set. Five 


the same sheet. 
thousand well-printed sheets an hour—and no time wasted in 
getting ready. Napoleon defeated the Austrians because, he 


said, they did not know the value of ten minutes. Here is an 
An idea well pictured is rarely forgot- 


hour and a dollar saver. 
Booklet **C"' tells you all about the Mimeoscope and the 


ten. 
Mimeograph. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago —and New York 
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at the best stores every- 
where, but if you cannot 
get it easily and quickly, 
send . your size with re- 
mittance to our mill at 
Albany, N.Y., and you 
will be supplied direct, 

delivery free. 
Men's Garments: $2.50, 
$4.00 
Boys’ Garments : 
and $2.00 


Albany, 


MESSEN RE 


FurLD & Hatcu KNITTING Co. 
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N business, as in every- 

thing else, success de- 
pends upon concentrated 
effort consistently applied. 
That one reason why 
business men everywhere 
are so partial to the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


They appreciate the sound- 
ness of its having just the 
one button in just the right 
place. They realize how 
this master button can do 
so much more 
successfully than a row of 
nine or more could do. 
They see how it results in a 
smooth, even fit instead of 
in the pulling and wrin- 
kling that come when a 
whole row is working at 
cross purposes. They see 
how much time and trouble 
is saved by avoiding the 
constant repairs that a row 
entails. 


is 


NKE ANNA 


Pm 
e: 


the work 


The Hatch One-Button Union Suit 
comes in the finest of combed cotton 
materials, and in lisle and püre mer- 
cerized garments, silk trimmed. An 
illustrated catalog describing the com- 
plete line will be sent free on request. 
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New York 


CY, 


steady job gone into it since this morning. 
It'll have to pay interest on the invest- 
ment.” 

Bessie Lee’s suggestion, had been that 
they borrow a thousand dollars on their 
home, and this Jimmie proceeded to do, 
finding himself busy, after the loan was 
made, with renting and equipping a room 
in an office building, and eilienag from 
the back rooms of jewelry firms in half 
a dozen neighboring towns what he called 
his raw material. 

In ten days he was turning out rebuilt 
watches at the rate of several dozen a 
week, had sent advertisements to the 
trade journals, and carried another in the 
local paper. Very slowly the rebuilt 
watches began to sell. With the demand 
Jimmie bad created, Gaylord & Higgins 
took a few, and the other jewelers in town 
followed. A few inquiries and orders came 
from out of town. A trade journal ad 
brought him an order for a dozen from 
South America. 

But Jimmie was far from satisfied. The 
project seemed to creep, and his limited 
capital to gallop. Goods piled up and 
funds ran low. With almost two hundred 
finished watches ahead of his orders, 
Jimmie locked up his shop and tried the 
road. By using everything he knew about 
salesmanship he managed to get a fourth 
of them plead in a week. But the 
expenses of the trip were heavy, and un- 
less there were re-orders, it would be a 
losing venture. If he repeated the under- 
taking next week, he would have to go 
farther and it would cost even more. n 
despaired of selling the entire stock at 
any profit in this way. 

Tome thought of going back to 
Gaylord & Higgins and taking the best 
thing that Gaylord would offer a repent- 
ant sinner. He even went to a corner 
drug store where he could look across at 
the gold-lettered sign under whose pro- 
tecting wing he had so comfortably 
dozed, and wondered if he had been a fool 
to wake up. 

As he watched, Perry Gaylord came out 
of the bank on the corner, and walked 
briskly into the store. “‘Directors’ 
meeting,” thought Jimmie, and with the 
interest on his note about due, his 
thoughts turned toward refusals to renew 
foreclosure, and other distressing things. 

“A man’s a fool to stick to a losing 
venture when he has a family to con- 
sider,” reflected Jimmie. “Maybe Pve 
been just stubborn. The Chief has been 
game and loyal, but she never has been 
keen for the rebuilt plant. Thinks it's a 
s aall-change affair. Begins to look like 
it to me. I'll call her up and see what she 
says. 

Jimmie had already called once to 
announce his arrival in town, and to get 
Bessie Lee's report of the average of small 
orders which the week's mail had brought. 


HORTLY after he had talked to 

Bessie Lee this time, Jimmie strode ' 
into Gaylord & Higgins's as briskly, and 
apparently as full oF important business 
as Gaylord himself had gone to the bank 


' on the corner. 


" Mr. Gaylord wants to see you," sai 
the new head watchmaker behind ec 
had once been Jimmie’s mahogany grille 
and who stepped up to the cashier’s desk 
every Saturday night for the fifty that 
used to be Jimmie’s. A good many times 
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.Thirty-nine Motor Cars in one City block. Traffic delays on every MAIN street and high road are largely due 
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to the wide difference in performance ability among the cars that crowd it 


Who Makes the Best Time 


MERICA owned, at 
A the end of 1919, 
6,300,000 passenger 
cars. A quarter of a 
million in and around New 
York. Over a hundred 
thousandin Chicago. Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
San Francisco— every city 
has a like congestion. 


With everybody depend- 
ing on his car for business 
purposes, the faculty of 
ordinary cars for getting 
in one another's way be- 
comes a serious matter— 
and the striking ability of 
the Packard to run around 
and through traffic is 
doubly worth thinking 
about. 


Te Packard Company 
speaks with high au- 
thority when it says that 
performance of the Pack- 


ard kind cannot be ‘‘as- 
sembled’’ into a car and 
cannot be **tuned"' into it. 


It is fundamental with 
the design and construc- 
tion of the car. 


The Packard Twin-six 
engine, with its steady 
flow of flexible power. 
Throttled down to two 
miles an hour on high in 
the jam, and picking up to 
thirty miles or more in 
half a block. 


The Packard brakes— 
designed by Packard, with 
large long wearing braking 
surfaces; equalized with 
even, positive braking ac- 
tion on each wheel; easily 
applied, sure to hold. 


The Packard dry disc 
clutch, positive and vel- 
vety in action—and the 


. Packard 


forged heat- 
treated gears, with their 
exceptional strength and 
long life. 


The Packard steering 
gear and other parts con- 
trolling the car, quick and 
positive in action, easy to 
Bondi, tough and reli- 
able. 


OU often hear people 

say that they ‘get 
there so much quicker" in 
a Packard. 


The Packard driver 
watches the road rather 
than the operation of his 
car. 


He has less gear-shifting 
to do, less strain on his at- 
tention—and he can use 
the flexible power of his 
Packard to advantage every 
yard of the way. 


“Ask the Man Who Owns One" 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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Adds to the charm 
of the dressing-table 


HERE is about Ivory Pyralin that 
atmosphere of good taste which 


U 


delightful design and exquisite coloring The La Belle Patlern—featur: 
always give. Its constant usefulness is ing the transverse handle, ex- 
clusive in Ivory Pyralin. 


an added reason for its immediate appeal. 


Ivory Pyralin comes in complete sets with 
every latest accessory for the dressing 
table. All of its exclusive designs are 
standard so that, if preferred, one can 
obtain a few pieces and add to the set later. 


Each piece is marked with the name, 
*[vory Pyralin," in tiny letters. It will not 
tarnish, chip or break; it is easily cleaned 
and is quite the finest in every respect. 
You will find it at the leading merchants'. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc., Sates Derr., Pyratin Division, WILMINGTON, DEL 
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The Bold Adventure of Jimmy the Watchmaker, by Roy P. CHURCHILL 


Jimmie had thought of this as he passed 
the store, and as he came in to try and 
sell rebuilt watches. 

But this afternoon he did not think of 
it. “Hello, Ben," he tossed out cheer- 
fully. *Iwanttoseehim, too. Whereis he?" 

The one-time foreman of the workroom | 

ointed, and Jimmie made his way | 
Dlichely to the little inner office. 

“Sit down," said Perry Gaylord, and . 
before Jimmie had a chance to open, put 
the conversation where he wanted it. | 
“How is this new business of yours going?" 

“Fine!” said Jimmie, and Gaylord 
couldn’t find a speck of forced optimism ' 
in the tone. i 

“That’s good,” said Gaylord. “That’s : 
great. But, hang it all, Warren, how 
would you like to come back?” 

Jimmie waited. This was rich. He 
grinned broadly. 
Gaylord whirled his swivel chair, 
shoved a paper weight clattering into a 
box of clips and took up the letter it had 

been holding down. 

“This is from Higgins. Still out West. 
Should have been here two weeks ago. 
Wants to stay. Wants me to buy him out. 
Found something he’s crazy about.” 
Gaylord was snapping the paper with his 
fingers as he snapped out the short sen- 
tences. 

“That so?” said Jimmie, whistling 
softly. “This business will make a lot of 
work for one man.” 

“Too much,” said Perry Gaylord. 
“Christmas around the corner. own 
growing. More than I want to stand for. 

“Look here, Warren, what's the use 
talking all day without getting at the 
point? Come in here and help me. Scrape 
‘up some money. Any amount up to half 
interest, or a few hundred even. I want a 
partner in Higgins’s place. I’ve got the 
cash to mail him a check, so don’t let that 
worry you. It’s somebody to dig in, take 
an interest, push things. Whatdoyousay?” 

“But what would I do about little 
things like this, Mr. Gaylord?” asked 
Jimmie, pulling out a copy of a cablegram 
and unfolding it so that his former em- 
ployer could get the full effect of the 
spelled out “one thousand.” ‘I’m over 
here now to see if I could borrow, beg or 
steal a couple of watchmakers.” 


PERRY GAYLORD'S keen eyes bored 
straight into Jimmie's and Jimmie's 
bored straight into his. The cablegram 
was an order for a thousand rebuilt 
watches by next steamer to the South 
American firm who had got the sample 
dozen. It had been delivered to Bessie 
Lee just after Jimmie telephoned the first 
time, and he had got the copy from the 
telegraph office. 

Perry Gaylord spoke first. ‘‘ Look here, 
Jimmie,” he said, dropping for the first 
time the more formal title, *'it looks to 
me as if we need each other. I know that 
you've been running that new business of 
yours on a shoe string. Fact is, I passed 
on your loan down at the First National. 
This order must be close to a life-saver. 
No, wait a minute. Don't get up in the 
air. Nothing wrong about that. I liked 
your nerve in breaking away and backing 
your own judgment. Let mefinish. I know 
it’s just the beginning. The thing will 
make- good. It couldn't help it, the way 
you believed in it. I didn’t expect results 
so soon, that’s all, and my offer is just as 
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À Standard Manual of 
Modern and Authoritative Procedure 


A complete, practical working guide. for 
accountants, manufacturers, business executives, 
and others to whom costs are of vital concern. 
Written by two of the country's foremost cost 
accounting authorities. 
ardized cost finding methods applicable alike 
to plants operating cost systems, and those 
planning to operate them. 


Cost Accounting 


Presents tested, stand- 


By J. Lee Nicholson, C. P. A., and John F. D. Rohrbach, C. P. A. 


This manual will give you a clear, thor- 
oughly organized understanding of its 
subject. It explains and charts the en- 
tire structure of cost accounting. It de- 
scribes factory routine, and takes up in 
detail material, labor and production 
reports, showing the exact source of 
each item of information and its final 
place in the cost accounts. It reduces 
all cost systems, however complex, to 
fundamental types, describes these in 
full, and tells where each should be used. 


Installing a Cost System 


- The authors show how to examine the 


plant preparatory to installing a cost 
system, just what data to get in each 
department, and how to actually in- 
augurate the new plan. 


Operating a Cost System 


The methods of control of cost accounts 
are described thoroughly and directions 
given for compiling and summarizing 
thecost records. Standard depreciation 
rates, wage systems, and the allocation 
and distribution of overhead receive 
particular attention. 

Throughout the book you will find 
copious advice and practical sugges- 
tions of immense value in analyzing 
and directing the work of any plant. 


102 Charts and Forms 
Eighty-seven forms, chosen from actual 
use, furnish a helpful guide to the text. 
They include orders, reports, cost 
sheets, statements, and similar instru- 
ments, covering the entire field of cost 
records. Fifteen charts summarize 
graphically the methods laid down, and 
assist in visualizing the work and func- 
tions of cost accounting. 


The Ronald Press Co. 


Business Pablications 


20 Vesey Street, New York City 


Typical Opinions from Users 
"Well compiled, brief, and to the point. Should 


be on every cost accountant's desk as a refer- 
ence." —E. C. Dean, Chandler Motor Car Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


"Have made very profitable use of ‘Cost Ac- 
counting."—A. L. Bremer, Kirkman Soap 
Company, Brooklyn, New York. 


“Treats subject in an exceptionally clear man- 
ner. One of the most valuable books on cost 
accounting."—Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company. 


The Authors KNOW 


J. Lee Nicholson, C. P. A., of the firm of J. Lee 
Nicholson & Company, New York City, has 
long held a leading place among American cost 
accountants. During the war he was a Super- 
vising Cost Accountant in the United States 
Ordnance Department. 


John F. D. Rohrbach, C. P. A., is an expert cost 
accountant, and lecturer on cost accounting at 
Columbia University. 


Judge for Yourself 


There is so much that is 
vital and such a broad 
scope of information be- 
tween the covers of “Cost 
Accounting," that it is 
possible only briefly to in- 
dicate its contents. [n or- 
der that you may judge its 
value for yourself we will 
send you the work, postage 
prepaid, with the under- 
standing that within five 
days you will either return 
it, or remit the full pur- 
chase price, $7.00. The 
Mey is printed in large, 
clear type, on specially 
made paper, and is in flexi- 
ble binding. 


At All 
Bookstores 
See Out Manuali 


ACCOUNTING 
ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS LAW 
CREDIT 
COLLECTIONS 
FINANCE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
ORGANIZATION 
MANAGEMENT 
RETAILING 
SALESMANSHIP 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Send for Catalog 


R d 
1 The Ronald Press Co., Dept. 195 Ss ó 

l 20 Vesey Street, New York City LICKLY 

l Please sead me a copy of COST ACCOUNTING by 
I Nicholson and Rohrbach for examination. Within five 
1 days of receipt I will either return the book or remit 
potheprice $ 

L 

: Name dies RE eate 
è Business Firm 

d or Reference — —— — mmm m- mmm- maMme 


Address _._..... 
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With tailored-fitness in underwear 


your mind and body are at ease 


THENA Underwear is tailored to fit 
is not stretched 
It follows the lines of the body, 
the rounded lines of the bust and back 
and hips, as well as the straight lines. 


the figure; it 


shape. 


It conforms with every 


itself. 


It is the underwear of supreme comfort and 
beauty of workmanship. ATHENA Under- 
wear is made in every style, weight, quality 
and fabric, and at prices no greater than 
are usually asked for ordinary underwear. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


bending move- 
ment, and then comes back into shape 
almost as easily as the skin of the body 
It does not wrinkle anywhere, nor 
bag, nor bind, and the seat stays closed, 
no matter what the position of the wearer. 


into 


0 


ATHENA Ordinary 
Underwear Underwear 


Note the striking con- 
trast between ATHE- 
A Underwear and 
ordinary underwear, 
as shown in the graph- 
ic comparative illus- 
trations of Women's 
/nderwear. 


NEW YORK 
© 1920, M. F. & Co. 
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| Cultivate 
| Your Beauty 4 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 4 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—all through fol- 
fowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 
so. No drugs, nobigexpense and quick results. Sen 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. «- 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE £d 
Dept. 47, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lllinois 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work) 


Lounge in Style ! 
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Rest 


assured- 


SINCE 


| Pajamas & Night Shirts 
X, The NIGHTwear of a Nation" 


E RosenFero 6 Co mancés 


Batrimont - NEW Yorn 


-T’ll have to work just as hard as ever. 


| in every line, this is the one. 
| has a lot of good human philosophy 


good. Bring the factory over here, as you 
suggested in the first place. We'll turn 
all but the actual management over to the 
workroom, get more help, and clinch these 
thousand-in-a-lot orders. This one ought 
to clean up several thousand after you 
have paid all expenses. Put the money in 
here and let it commence work. I’m 
willing to let you take every cent of the 
profit on this deal, to get you. We'll make 
the Rebuilt Watch Company a part of 
the business, and orders after this one will 
be handled the same as any other business 
of the firm. This makes it easy for you, 
and it's just about the same thing you 
offered me a few months ago." 

Jimmie managed to say yes, and tele- 
phoned on the spót for a transfer company 
to bring the Rebuilt Watch Company over 
to the larger wòrkrooms of Gaylord & 
Higgins. He also took time to telephone 
Bessie Lee once more. 

“And I'm to get my old salary of fifty 
a week to start, Chief,” Jimmie finished 
the story to Bessie Lee that night; ‘‘ but 
A 
few thousand isn't much of an interest in 
a big stock like ours. We will have to 
make it grow. I thought for a long time 
this afternoon thàt we had arrived, and 
were all settled. But we're still on the 
way. Do you think we will ever arrive?” 

“Not if I can help it," said Bessie Lee, 
and Jimmie kissed her, saying with the 
thankful soberness of a good many weeks 
of worry that it was fine to have the old 
fifty a week back, anyhow. 


“PAUL and West Virginia” is the 

title of one of H. C. Witwer’s inimi- ` 
table stories which will appear next 
month. If ever a story held a laugh 
And it 


mixed up with the fun. 
AMONG the other fiction features 


next month are a new Scattergood 
story by Clarence Budington Kelland; 


| “Stealing Cleopatra's Stuff," by Fan- 


nie Kilbourne; “The Jealousy of 
Mother McCurdy," by Leslie G. 


| Barnard; and “Dollars and Sense," a 


business love story by Kay Cleaver 
Strahen. 


Shoes of Shark Skin 
"THEY are fishing footwear out of the 


sea. As cow hides became scarcer the 
government experts suggested that shark 
skins might be a good substitute. Spe- 
cial seines, 600 feet long and 18 feet deep 
with a four-inch mesh elected heavy twine 
were constructed, and the shark hunters 
got to work, One crew fishing off the 
Southern coast has captured 200 sharks 
inaday. The tanned skin has been found 
excellent for uppers. A shark hide will 
pes from 10 to 40 square feet of 
eather suitable for shoes. Five hundred 
skins a week are said to be handled at one 
tannery, the output of which is to be 
greatly increased during next_year, and 
it is possible that the industry may become 
an important factor in the leather market 
The shark fisheries produce, as by-prod- 
ucts, fish glue, oil, and fertilizer, ` 
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cc» eco coc 


the red 
Stripe on 
the frame 


EN you awake 
from a night of sound, 


restful sleep —refreshed, 
clear-eyed, full of vigor and enthusiasm 
for the day's work,—you will realize how much 
the right kind of a bedspring has to do with 
your health, comfort and efficiency. "The best 
foundation for restful, healthful sleep is the— 


WAV Sadless Spring 
“NO sag 4n any way ** 


Its resilient surface gives comfort- 
able, restful support in any position. In- 
vites complete relaxation. .No squeaking 
or rattling to disturb your slumber. 
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Guaranteed to give 25 years of den comfort. 
And remember—only in the “Way” Sagless Spring 
with the red stripeon the frame, can you get the genuine 
"Way" construction with its restful sleeping qualities. 


Ask your “Way” dealer about our 30 
night free trial offer. An interesting 
booklet will be sent on request. 


Way Sagless Spring Co. M'ygpolis 


Branch Factories in Chicago and Cleveland. Distribut- 
ing warehouses at Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, St. Louis. 
Made and sold in North Atlantic States by Burton-Dixie 
Corporation, N. Y. In Canada by Mersereau Co., Ltd., 
Toronto; Parkhill Bedding, Ltd., Winnipeg. Southern 
Distributors: Chittenden & Eastman Company, Burling- 
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ton, Iowa; 
Belknap Hdwe. & Peck & Hills Furniture Co., 
Mfg. Co., Inc., San Francisco, 
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is always a pleasure t0. Mp d ein gf 
Ja ssis? their men folk 
clothing. 

P od that women. a hr em 
Wi iness in L3 uo E e 
T Mic Fo pri Sen VALUE ST CLOTHES 
and to approve « of mens preference e for nae 


A Mystery to Men That is an Open Secret to Women 


HE reason why some clothes lose their 

shape so quickly, while MICHAELS- 
STERN VaLuE-First Clothes keep their 
trim, smart lines in spite of hard usage is 
a mystery to most men — but not to 
women, once they've seen the clothes. 


An instinct for judging hidden values 
enables a woman to recognize immediate- 
ly the superiority of tailoring, the excel- 
lence of fabric and finish, which make 
MIcHAELS-STERN VALUE-First Clothes 
give longer wear and better service. 


MICHAELS, STERN & COMPANY, ROCHESTER, 


IRand Madam—why not shop together? 
Go to the VaLur-FinsT Store in your 
community, where you will ind MIcHAELs- 
STERN VALUE-F rst Clothes—clothes that 
live up to a man's ideals of fit and looks; 
to a woman's ideals of worth and wear; 
clothes that have— 


VaALUE—woven into the cloth 
VaLuE—tailored into the garment 
VaLuE—expressed by smart style 
VaLuE-FinsT—last and all the time. 


N. Y. 


MICHAELS ‘STERN 
Value:First Clothes 
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Seven Tips I | 
Have Picked Up on 
the Way | 


(Continued from page 20) 


That, and not the pictures themselves, 
is the secret. It was the thing I started 
working for from the first. And working | 
is the right name for it. Many persons 
tell me how easily the thing has been 
done. Usually they say, "Pretty soft 
for you." They do not know how much 
work it has been. 

When I came to New York it was with 
the idea of sacrificing present comfort for 
future prosperity. I worked. Even after 
things started to come my way I did not 
let up. On the contrary, I worked hard- 
er. Of course when I played, I played 
justas hard. Fellows used to say, "Come 
on, let's go somewhere!" 

"No. I’ve got some pictures to make." 

“Say! If I had your money I wouldn't 
be grubbing away at three in the morning 
drawing a picture." 

Nor would they; and that is largely the 
reason most of them haven't any. 

It has been hard work; desperately hard 
at times. There have been days when 
ideas simply refused to come. Sometimes 
they come like a flash. At one time, 
when they wouldn't come I used to quit, 
throw up both hands and go out and stir 
around the town. I didn't keep that up 
long, however. I found it best to buck 
into it and fight it out. 

It is more work to make a bad picture 
than to make a good one. I'd like to say 
that the best ones are the product of hard 
work and sticking to it, but it isn't true. 
When one has to work and work and 
struggle to get an idea, it usually is just 
fair. The good ones come like a flash and 
are easy. But I get more satisfaction 
out of a mediocre one that is the result of 
fighting it out than I get out of the easy 
ones. 


PROBABLY more people have told me 
the pictures were rotten than have 
said they were good, or funny. It is hu- 
man nature to do this, and I never have 
minded it in the least. In fact, if people 
didn't knock me I might get worried. The 
one thing any man should fear is being 


nothing. If they boost you, fine! If they 
knock, all right! But if they ignore you 
—good night! 


or instance, suppose I am sitting with 
you up on Riverside Drive and alon 
comes a fellow who says, “Hello,” and 
glance up, say, “Oh, hello," and go on 
talking. If you see that fellow a thousand 
times afterward you won't remember him. 
But if I say, “See that guy? He's the 
worst crook in New York," you'll stare 
after him and if you meet him on Broad- 
way a month later, you'll turn around, 
look after him and say, “There goes the 
biggest crook in New York." Or if I tell 
you he's the finest fellow I ever knew, 
you'll remember him. But the fellow 
who doesn't amount to enough to have 
anything said about him is dead. 
here is a lot in personality in having 
people know who and what you are. It 


The story of Clarence Saunders 


—the man back of 


Piggly Wiggly 


He began work at $4 a month, 
after only five years’ schooling. 
Today he is president of the 
Piggly Wiggly Corporation. 


ROM cokeoven inspector at 
18 to president of a world- 
wide chain of retail stores is 
along stride. Yet that is thestory 
of Clarence Saunders, head of the 
Piggly Wiggly Corporation. Still 
under 40, Mr. Saunders is today 
successfully engineering this, his 
second big business enterprise. 
But success didn't come 
in a day. He entered 
school at 9; at 14 his resi- 
dent schooling ended and 
he went to work in a local 


store at $4 a month and 
board. 


His formula for 
success 


After five years of hard 
work in a town of 200, he 
secured a job at Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. From then 
on up, he has won, step 
by step, by doing things 
a little better than neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Saunders attributes his suc- 
cess to these two rules: “Keep your 
mind one jump ahead of your com- 
petitors” and “ Never start anything 
you can't finish." i 

Four years ago, he found a way of 
better fitting himself to fulfill these 
rules. He saw that in order to really 


” 


Wigg 


scriber. 


| finish a thing, and finish it right, he 


niust possess a knowledge of law. 


* Business and law are 
inseparable” 


So he enrolled for the Modern American 
Law Course and Service of the Blackstone 
Institute. Mr. Saunders says: 


“It is my experience that business and law 
are inseparable. Law enters into every 
business act. No matter what the busi- 
ness or position, law training makes a 
man more efficient. more valuable. The 
Modern American Law Course and Serv- 
ice presents law in a human, interesting 
way, enabling any man to learn law, at 
home, in spare moments, without inter- 
ruption to his regular work." 


To you, too, are open the advantages of this 


PIGGLY 
WIGGLY 


In the Piggly Wiggly Stores 
you help yourself, "cafeteria 
style. The operating expenses 
are only 8 per cent; in the ordi- 


nary grocery they average 1? 
to 20 re cent. The first Piggly 
v 


Store opened in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, in September, 
1917; today there are Piggly 
Wiggly Stores in 130 cities and 
27 states. Clarence Saunders, 
the man back of this big idea, 
is a Blackstone Institute sub- 
Read the interesting 
story of his success told here. 


splendid Course which has helped Clarence 
Saunders and 40,000 others to greater success. 


Learn law—the new way 


Eighty of the leading legal authorities in 
America have co-operated to produce this 
Course, among them ex-President Taft, Chief 
Justice John B. Winslow of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, George E. Sutherland, 
former president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and J. Herbert Quick of the Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau. 

No specific preliminary edu- 
cation is needed. The entire 
Course is written in plain, 
everyday language, human and 
interesting. Easy terms of 
payment are allowed. 


The Course is endorsed by 
leading law and commerce 
schools, practicing attorneys, 
and supreme court justices. It 
opens a real opportunity, too, 
to those who wish to enter the 
political field or practice law. 
Subscribers who wish to take 
the bar examination will be 
coached without extra charge 
“until successful. 


FREE BOOK 


“The Law- Trained Man" 


Our 118-page book, “The Law-Trained 
Man," has been the stepping stone to bigger 
success and increased income for thousands 
of ambitious men. It will help you, too. 'The 
practical legal illustrations it contains will 
perhaps surprise and startle you, and yet . 
they may be the means of saving you thou- 
sands of dollars this year. 

The book will be sent to you free upon 
request. Simply fill in and mail the coupon 
TODAY, with your name and 
address plainly written or 
typed. Blackstone Institute, 
Dept. 25, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send “The Law-Trained Man," 118-page book—FREE 


Name ean aute CRAT SE eR eee 


Business 
Business 


Address .................. 


City ein niii oaen ens EU p 
Cek Law for Business L] Admission to Bar[ ] 


Blackstone Institute 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 


Dept. 25, 608 S. Dearborn St , Chicago, Illinois 
*1920—The Year of Education" 
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THE LEADER OF 
LIGHT WEIGHT CARS 


, Sts SN 


b RI COE 


HE appeal of the 1920 
Briscoe 1s universal because 
each motorist finds in it just 
the feature he most desires— 


P nie appearance, economy, comfort, 
Models power, simplicity, strength. 


- Our pride in it as a superlative 
engineering achievement has 
already been ratified by public 
appreciation the country over. 


The Briscoe unit power-plant, 
as you know, has made world- 
wide economy records 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 
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is good advertising, and advertising pays 
an individual as much as it pays a firm. 
A fellow is lucky if he possesses an indi- 
viduality that everyone remembers. But 
if they don't seem inclined to remember 
you—make them. : 

Take my name, for instance. That was 
an accident. My sister called me Bud 
when we were children, and it stuck. It 
has become an activeasset. For instance, 
suppose a cop pinches me for speeding - 
and asks my name and I say, “H. C. 


| Fisher." He says “Be in court at ten." 


I go to court. ... “What name?" . .. “H. 
C. Fisher."... “Business?” . . . “ News- 
paper cartoonist.” ...“Oh!” he says, 


"You're that fellow? Why didn't you tell 
me?" And after you pay the fine the cop 
says, "Why didn't you say you were Bud 
Fisher?" 

Or suppose, when I'm pinched, that I 
say, “I’m H. C. Fisher, the cartoonist.” 
Then the cop will say: “Oh, you've got 
the swelled head, eh? Think you can slip 
something over by bragging you're a 
newspaper man?" And the next morn- 
ing he'll swear you were going seventy- 
two miles an hour. But if he says, 
"What's your name?" And I say, “Bud 
Fisher,"..'"Oh," he says, ‘‘you’re the 
man that makes Mutt and feff? Well, 
don't let this happen again." 

Of course, this doesn't occur; but it 
illustrates the value of having a name. 
It's a trade mark, and the easier the nick- 
name is to remember, the better. 

However, it has been my experience 
that the fellows who are called by friend- 
ly, lovable, pet names are not often suc- 
cessful. 


AGGRESSIVE, hustling men win; and 

they sacrifice much popularity to 
win. Being afraid that people will not 
like you is the next worst thing to false 
modesty in business. I do not mean that 
anyone should think himself better than 
others; but even that beats too much 
modesty. 

Which reminds me of a bit of advertis- 
ing. It wasn’t really advertising, but it 
served two purposes. In the allied armies, 
of course, every division had its marks, so 
that in the confusion of battle and march 
men could find their own commands. 
Every man wore his division mark on his 
sleeve, and it was on all transport wagons, 
autos, kitchens, and baggage vans. | 
was with the 86th Canadian Division. 
British Third Army, and we needed a dis. 
tinguishing mark. So I painted Mutt on 
one side of the. wagons, fe on the other. 
No one could miss that division after that. 
And, incidentally, it did not hurt Mutt 
and Jeff, either in Canada or in England. 

We fellows who work are working for 
the public and not for our employers. In 
our case, the employer is merely our sale: 
manager. Here is a tip: Never work 
for your boss, work for the good of the 
concern. That is as much for your interest 
as for his. Go on your own all the time. 
I do not mean that a fellow should antag- 
onize his boss, or refuse to obey; but h: 
should not permit any boss, temporary or 
permanent, to prevent him from getting 
ahead. < 

Trying to make progress by catering 
to your superior does not Pay. It doe 
not pay, in the first place, because that 
kind of a boss never lasts; and after you've 
catered to him a year or two there ts sure 
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to be another boss. Never let the fear of 
being fired stop you for an instant if you 
have the goods. For if you have the 
oods, they will not fire you. And if you 
(BH the goods, it is better for you and 
everyone else that you should be fired. 

The best rule is to work for the consum- 
er. Give the public what it wants. I 
never have worked for anyone except the 
public. And it is the same, whether you 
are drawing pictures, making harness, or 
selling soap. 

I mean this advice for you fellows who 
want to get somewhere and who have 
ambition. Of course if your only ambi- 
tion is to have a job and hold it, the sys- 
tem of catering to your immediate supe- 
rior may pay. There may come a time 
when he has to fire someone, and then he 
will argue that you're a pretty good fellow 
and all right, even if you don't amount to 


much, and if it doesn't cost anything he'll . 


give you the preference over someone 


else. -But if you're that kind of fellow, | 


trying to give you advice is wasting my 
time and yours. 

There are lots of fellows who have no 
ambition beyond getting a job. All of us 
have tried to help them, and often I think 
it is just wasting time for everyone. Take 
so many of the nice, popular young fel- 
lows, especially many just out of college. 
They want a job, and they ask someone 
to get it for them. Most of them are not 
satisfied to start at the bottom—they 
want a big job; and they want to land it 
on pull instead of by working for it. 

Some of them come around to me and 
ask me to help them get jobs, and of 
late years I have reserved much rough 
conversation to give them. They tell me 
of the jobs they have held: Private secre- 
tary to the treasurer of the Jazzbo Oil 
Company, manager of the up-town branch 
of the Blowout Tire Company, and so on. 
The longer the list, the more certain I am 
that they aren't worth wasting time on. 
All they want is a job, and as soft a one 
as possible. Spoiled kids, most of them! 
And spoiled kids usually develop into cry- 
babies, unless it is spanked out of them. 
And, believe me! I know that this old 
world spanks hard sooner or later. 


I* SOUNDS funny for me to be giving 
advice, after telling you that my motto 
is never to take anything in earnest. l 


, didn't mean just that. What I mean is, 
| don't take things too seriousl y—especially 


| yourself. 


| man ever convinced an 


And, above everything, don't 
try to win an argument or waste time try- 
ing to convince anyone of anything. No 
other man of 


! anything if he had a settled opinion. I’ve 


| had a million arguments an 


never lost 


| one, in my own opinion, or won one, in the 


opinion of the other fellow. Maybe I'm 
wasting my time now if you started with 
the idea that I'm all wrong. 

The only way a man who has firml 
made up his mind can ever be turned is 
by ridicule. Ridicule is the greatest weap- 
on in the world, simply because there is 
no get-back. l've bade lot of fun in try- 
ing it out, and it has worked in individual 
experiments and it has worked with Mutt 
and Jeff. You may observe, if you ana- 
lyze their doings, that one or the other 
wins every argument by ridicule. It is 
the same in tie. 

For instance, I say that Ty Cobb is the 
greatest ball player the world ever knew, 


Univernish } 


Impervious to boiling Water 


EAUTY of course, but cleanly, sanitary beauty 
—beauty that endures—that is every woman's 
ideal of home decoration. 


This Spring, use Univernish. Use it on all 
woodwork. Use it because it is beautiful, but more 
important still, because it stays beautiful under 
repeated scrubbings with boiling water. 


Use Univernish in kitchen and bathroom, on 
outside of doors, on hall and vestibule floors, on 
window sills, on table tops— wherever woodwork 
: is exposed to water, boiling, hot or cold, hot liquids 
s of all kinds, ammonia, alcohol or powerful cleaning 
agents which destroy ordinary varnish. 


But this is not all. Wherever, outdoors or in, you 
want a varnish for hard service under worst condi- 
tions, Univernish will do the work. 


We authorize your dealer to refund the pur- 
H chase price if you try a can of Univernish and 
H it turns white or otherwise fails to please you. 


Univernish is furnished not only as a clear 
varnish but in six beautiful wood colors, Light 
Oak, Dark Oak, Bog Oak, Mahogany, Walnut 
and Green. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK CHICAGO 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
Montreal 
Canadian Associate 


for over fifty years 
an invisible pre- 
server of beautiful 
surfaces 
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YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 
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Waterials- -the quality product 
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SCRIPPS-BOOTH CUNNINGHAM 


PIERCE ARROW CHALMERS 
LOCOMOBILE PREMIER 
| HU WHITE 
| MERCER NOMA 
REVERE COLE 


Look for Pantasote Label inside the top 
—it protects you against substitution 
which is not uncommon 


The Pantasate Company 
Bowling Qn Building, Mew York City 


and someone else says, “No, John {eer 
who used to play with the old Baltimore 
team, was better.” 

There isn’t a chance for either to con- 
vince the other. Do I argue? No. I 
dig up an old photograph of John Jazzbo 
with side whiskers and a kid glove with 
the fingers cut out, maybe wearing a 
swallow-tail coat over cotton tights, and 
hold it up, saying, “Take a peek at this 
bird! Look at the Galways!" And then, 
after it sinks home, “He probably was the 
greatest of his day. In fact, the figures 
prove it." Seethe idea? Ridicule; then 
salve the hurt and let go quick. 


PEAKING seriously, however, there 
*- is one little quotation I read years ago 
that has been of more practical value to 
me than anything else. You have no 
idea how much good stuff you can dig out 
of those wise old pappy guys that wrote 
literature, if you'll skim off the fine words 
and figure what they say down to real 
meaning. Shakespeare and Byron and 
Macaulay and a lot of those fellows said a 
bunch of wise talk, if you only translate 
it into Mutt and Jeff so we can under- 
stand it. It was Bulwer-Lytton who 
gave me the hot tip. There's no bull 
about him except the first syllable. It 
was Richelieu talking. All his life he had 
been digging down in his jeans, or fixing 
folks for jobs, and holding his majority in 
the precinct by giving up. He was get- 
ting old and the G A. R. vote was dwin- 
dling when he sized up the situation and 
said: 

“Favors past do irk thee. Favors to 
come—aye, there’s the leverage.” 

Just study that over and figure it into 
your own system. How many fellows, for 
whom you have done favors, come to bat 
in the pinch for you? Go to your tailor 
and order a suit. Insist on paying cash 
in advance. Then, if it does not fit, see 
how much he'll do. If it isn't paid for, 
he'll make it fit you in a minute and do it 
right. Think over that “Favors-to-come” 
leverage. 

Don't be too quick to do favors for 
others. The fellow who is always falling 
over himself to do favors cheapens him- 
self and gets imposed upon. It is not 
always helpful to do favors for people and 
it sometimes hurts them. One of the 
hardest things for me to do is to refuse to 
help persons who have the idea that 
they are great comic artists. It would be 
much easter to bunk them all, praise their 
work, and let them think I’m a nice will- 
ing hoper but it is too cruel. 

Maybe you have no idea how many 
persons think they would make great 
comic artists. The number is approxi- 
mately the entire kid population of the 
world, and about twenty per cent of the 
adult citizens. The truth is that twelve 
years ago in New York there were just 
three men who stood out in that line, and 
I butted my way among them and made 
good. Since that time not one has devel- 
oped—and every editor in America has 
been looking for one, day and night. 
There are hundreds, of course, who make 
good livings, but never get beyond that. 

I suppose we—my secretary and ]— 
get twenty thousand letters a year. My 
secretary is a mushy, sentimental sort of 
a boob. Instead of writing and saying, 
"You're rotten and wasting your time," 
he gets sentimental and brings me the 
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“What mileage do you get out of those tires?” 
“Mileage? You don't reckon the life of a Kelly-Springfield by miles—you reckon it by years." 
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1 "I like my 
Parker Pen" 


i 

Why? 

1—it's always ready 

2—it's clean 

3—it's “safety-sealed” 

4—the clip is the best 
I ever saw 

5—it just suits me 


Sold by 20,000 dealers 


Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


New Parker Pat- 

ent Clip held 

in place like a 
washer—25c 
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Seven Tips I Have 


letters, and then we both have to cry over 
them. Yes, we do! Sometimes both of 
us cry, and then I dictate and.say, “This 
is pretty bad. There isn’t a chance for 
you ever to make good. You probably are 
a good coal miner or janitor or switchman, 
but as a comic artist you are a frost.” Of 
coürse he thinks I'm a swelled-up toad 
and hates me; but maybe we have saved 
his time and increased the production of 


coal. 

With the kids the problem is harder. It 
is hard to discourage or disappoint a kid. 
We usually write the kid or his parents 
and say, “The copying is fair, but shows 
no unusual sign of talent. He is too 

oung yet to have developed talent. 

‘eep him at work drawing, have him 
study and copy, try to develop his ideas, 
Have him read good books and keep in 
touch with current events. Make him 
work. Encourage him to study charac- 
ters in your neighborhood, to study hu- 
man nature. He can learn to draw, prob- 
ably; but if he is going to get anywhere 
he must originate." 

It is good advice. 


develop into something big; but not one 
in a thousand will do it. The work, work, 
work part of the program jars on them. 
One of those Gitisalear Headed birds once 
said that there was no easy road to suc- 
cess. But the majority of us still are 
looking for some way to get there on 
genius instead of on work. 


TOLD the Editor when he asked me to 

write this that if advice was all he 
wanted I’d be liberal. Now that I have 
unloaded all this advice (most of which I 
refused to take when I was a kid), it 
seems to me I might have condensed it 
into these seven: 


Decide upon your objective. 

Decide to sacrifice present comfort for 
future success. . 

Concentrate all your ambition and 
energies upon the one thing. 

Create or develop something for which 
there is a demand. - 

Go on your own, and don't let anyone 
else interfere with the going. 

Don't ask for a job—make one for your- 
self. 

If you develop something the public 
wants don't be ashamed to advertise it. 

That’s all—and at this stage I suppose 
someone ought to bean. me with a brick 
and give this a Mutt and Jeff climax. 


WILLIE HOPPE, the greatest billiard 
player in the world, has furnished 
some extraordinary material for an 


If a-kid really has it | 
in him and sticks to that program he may | 


article by Merle Crowell next month. ; 
You will find that Hoppe's principles | 


of successful achievement fit your 
own job as much as they fit his. 


"DON'T Let Your Bad Luck Turn 
into Self-Pity," says Grantland Rice 
next month, in telling the personal 
stories of men in the sporting world 
who have refused to bow before the 
“bad breaks” of fortune. Every line 
of this article is packed with whole- 
some inspiration. 
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, buy has the Silver Edge—that is the iden- 


| THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT 
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the most important question for you to consider 


The brakes loom up as the most vital part of an auto- 
mobile, for upon the brakes depends your ability to 
stop, slow down, or.“‘hold” on the hills. Wise motorists 
are particular about brake lining. They may take a 
chance with other equipment, but when it comes to the 
brakes, they use Raybestos. Do your brakes “hold” ? 
Do you feel them “bite” and grip when you press the 
pedal? In other words, have you fullest confidence in 
your brakes? If there's any doubt, line them with 
Raybestos. It WEARS and WEARS and WEARS. 
What's more to the point, it’s guaranteed to WEAR 
one year no matter how far you travel. 


7BRAKE LINING 
Look for the Silver Edge 


Raybestos is the original asbestos lining. 
There are imitations of Raybestos—imita- 
tions that look like Raybestos. There- 
fore, be sure to see that the lining you 


tification mark of real Raybestos. 
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VISIBLE VALUE 


Bicycle Tires. 


N practically every high grade bicycle, bearing 
the manufacturer's name as evidence of sincerily 
and value—you find Fisk Tires as regular standard 
equipment. i 


The character in the tires is known—their value is 
visible wherever comparisons are made. The character 
of a product is always determined by the policy of the 
company itself. The policy of the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany is to be known as one of the best concerns in the 
world to work for and the squarest concern in exis- 
tence to do business with. For over twenty years it 
has specialized on the making of pneumatic tires 
(automobile, truck and bicycle) and on nothing else. 


FISK CORD TIRES 
These Fisk Tires do not have to be inflated 
as heavily as fabric tires—the elastic air 
itself takes up road shock, giving easier riding 
and longer tire-life. The Fisk tire- walls 

and Fisk treads, themselves, can stand more REN 
strain and stand it longer than fabric tires. | A. 4 n 
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Self. Bassters I Have 


Known 


(Continued from page 21) 


young man in our organization who takes 
just the erp way of trying to boost 
himself. hen he makes his report to 
me, he says something like this: 

“Well, Y dropped in to see Mr. Blank 
last week. Everybody said he was a 
tough one to get to, but I didn’t have any 
trouble at all! We got along in great 
shape. Guess the other fellows were just 
scared of him. I didn’t have any special 
pull with him.  Darned if I know why he 
came across. But I must have made a 
hit somehow or other. If you’ve got 
any more cases the other fellows are 
afraid to tackle, just hand 'em to me.” 

I confess I like this method better than 
the first one. But it is chiefly because it 
is more cheerful to listen to. For in this 
case, as in the other, it is the record of 
consistent achievement that counts with 
me; not the question of whether it came 
hard or easy. And I believe this is true 
of all employers and heads of depart- 
ments. 

If a man actually does his work more 
easily than another it counts for some- 
thing, because he probably can do more 
than the man who makes hard work of his 
job. But if he really does do more, he 
needn't tell his boss. The boss will find 
it out. And if two men accomplish the 
same amount it is of no particular interest 
to others whether it was hard or easy. 


I HAVE a lot more sympathy, however, 
with these youngsters than ï have with 
the men higher up who try to impress 
their importance on the people under 
them. The young man makes his mistake 
largely because of his eagerness to get on. 
But with the older man it is generally a 
clear case of vanity. . i 

One of our own heads of departments 
is a man of this type, whose method of 
self-boosting is the curious and amusing 
one of referring familiarly to important 
men, generally by their first name, as if 
he were on intimate terms with them. 
Yet, as I happen to know, most of these 
people he has met only casually. If he 
came face to face with then they wouldn’t 
know him from Adam. 

He is always saying: “Pete Brown is 
just the man you ought to get for that. 
Pete’s a great fellow.” Or, perhaps, “I 
saw Bill Smith the other day, and he said 
so and so.” 

Probably he did see Smith; and proba- 
bly Smith did make the remark quoted. 
But this kind of self-booster neglects to 
mention that he merely overheard the 
remark, or that he himself was just an in- 
significant member of a group when the 
conversation occurred. 

This particular method is one of the pet 
tricks of both men and women who have 
social aspirations. I have seen men care- 
lessly cake a bunch of letters out of their 

ocket and, while running them over, as 
if hunting for something else, stop at one 
envelope and say: 


Blank is giving Tuesday night. Mustn't 


“I suppose I’m due for that dance Mrs. 
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forget to put that down on my calendar." | 
As if they possibly could forget it! | 
They are so bale d up over getting a card | 
for it that they don't know whether they're 
afoot or on horseback. They are simply 
trying to make a dent in your valuation 
of them when they call attention to it. 
Women do the same thing. They leave 
these coveted invitations lying around 
conspicuously in order to impress their 
friends with their social importance. 


[i wager anything you like that you 
know another type of booster, the one 
who affects modesty about what he has 
and does. You will notice that he man- 
ages to tell you all about what he has and 
what he has accomplished! But he does 
it with an air of belittling it. 

“I put over a small deal last week," he 
says. * Didn't amount to much, of course, 
but it was rather interesting.’ 

And he goes on to.give you an elaborate 
account of the transaction, omitting no 
detail that will show him off in a good 
light, but nimbly avoiding any of the 
points where he may have slipped or 
stumbled. He does it with a deprecatory 
manner of making light of it, assures you 
that it was “nothing worth mentioning." 
But he mentions it, just the same! 

. I know one man who carries this as- | 
sumed modesty to such an extreme that 
it is a standing joke among his acquaint- | 
ances. For instance, he tells some tale of 
a good score he made at golf. 

“Of course, I’m only a dub,” he says, 
“but I made the fellows open their eyes 
the other day when I got onto the green | 
at the ninth with two and holed out with | 
a fifteen-foot putt in three. An eighty 
on that course was pretty good for a fel- 
low that didn't know a driver from a divot 
only a year ago. Might have made me a 


bit cocky if I didn't realize that I'm a KILLS FIRE 
poor guy at golf and don't set myself up SAVES LIFE 


to be anything else.” 

That sort of talk is all right if a man is | 
sincere and is merely telling about a piece | 
of luck he had. But when it becomes a 


pans with jc apa talks that way “PYRENE Wi ll 
about everything he does, it is just his 
way of trying to impress you. He has l e 


sense enough not to boast openly. Yet 


he does want to tell everything he is proud | 

of. So he tries to get around it by pre- 

tenca that he doesn’t think it was re- y ew ar” 
le. 


marka But he wants you to think it 
was. 
The other day a man was talking to me 3 “TF I'd only had Pyrene last summer 


about his business, and said: ‘Of course, 
I'm not the manager of my department; 
but Mr. Blank, the head of the firm, was | 
discussing matters with me last week and 
I made a few suggestions which he seemed 
to think rather well of. 1 don't know 
why they appealed to him, for I hadn't 
given the subject much thought. Made 
me feel rather uncomfortable, don't you 
know? Being a subordinate, I don't like 
to put myself forward. But he kept, at 
me until I—well, I gave him my ideas, 
such as they were, and for some reason or 
other they made quite a hit with him." 
'This man did not remember that he 
had said almost the same thing to me a 
few months ago when I happened to meet 
him. But I remembered. And I knew 
that his way of trying to make an impres- 
ror Mie vd" Hsc to pe very noie | 
about himse ut to tell me something 
he thought would raise him in my estima- Sold by nemen and electrical supply dealers and garages 


I wouldn't have been left stranded 
with my family at night on a bleak 
country road with the smoking ruin of 
a good touring car. 

“Cars are hard to get these days, 
and they cost real money. 

*So have this Pyrene installed on 
the very day my new car is delivered." 


Saves 15% on Automobile Fire Insurance 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
17 West 47th Street, New York 

ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 

Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. f 
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Easier than Ever to Renew 


The first renewable fuse using an inex- 
pensivebare renewal link for restoring 
ablown fusetoits original efficiency to 
be APPROVED IN ALL CAPACITIES 
by the UNDERWRITERS LABORA- 
TORIES. 


Sheer merit of performance in rigid laboratory tests 
brought thisdistinction to ECONOMY renewable FUSES. 


Millions of Economy Fuses have for years been winning 
the full approval of industry wherever electrical circuits 
are used. 


Easier than ever to renew—the winged washer now 
makes it but the work of a moment to restore a blown 
fuse. Unlock the winged washer, replace the blown 
Economy “Drop Out" Renewal Link with a new one, 
press the wings of the washer back, screw on the end 
cap and the fuse is securely locked, ready for continued 
service. 


When you buy fuses insist on the Underwriters' label on 
the fuse—and the “Und. Lab. Inspected” symbol on the 
renewallinks. They are there for your protection. All 
ECONOMY renewable FUSES and Economy ‘Drop 


Out" Renewal Links—from 0 to 600 amperes in both. 
. 250 and 600 volts—bear the official marks of Under- 


writers' approval. 


And remember—Economy renewable Fuses cut annual 
operating costs 80% as compared with the use of 
one-time fuses. 


Say “Economy” when you order fuses. 


For sale by all leading electrical jobbers and dealers. 


ECONOMY FUSE MFG. CO. 
Chicago U. S. A. 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 


tion. I felt certain that he went around . 
telling other men: the same sort of thing. | 

There is: another kind of self-booster 
for whom I can't find much excuse. . It: 
is the man who is always calling attention 
to the mistakes of his associates and tell-: 
ing how he has to correct them, or how his 
own work is hindered by them. 

This seems to me one of the commonest 
ways of trying to mark one’s self up with 
the boss. I have two men on my own 
staff who constantly annoy me by this. 
sort of thing. One of them is a salesman. 
When he comes in with his report, he says: 

“Of course, Mr. Blank, we would have 
lost out on Smith's order, just as sure as 
fate, if I hadn't kept the wires hot for a 
couple of days. They got things all balled . 
up in the shipping-room, and it took me. 
forty-eight hours to straighten 'em out. 
But I guess I saved the bacon this time." 

Sometimes it's one thing and sometimes 
it’s another. But, according to his story, 
he is always saving the bacon which 
somebody's carelessness had got into the 
fire. Probably he does do it sometimes. 
An organization where nobody makes 
mistakes doesn't exist this side of the 
pearly gates. Most of us accept that 
fact, do what cussing itis our nature to do, 
andletitgoatthat. Butthere are always 
two or three men, or women; in an office 
who have to keep telling the person to 
whom they are responsible that, of course, 
they could have done so and so if some- 
body hadn't done this or that. When it 
comes to mistakes, I think they are mak- 
nes pretty big one themselves. 

n't be always calling attention to 
the imperfections of your fellow workers. 
Possibly, if the imperfections are glaring 
ones, you may succeed in marking .your 
associate down; but that doesn't mark 
you up. 

Putting up with the shortcomings of 
others is part of the business game. 
We've got to play it that way. I never 
played football; buc I very much doubt 
whether the members of a team do much 
talking about the plays they might have 
put through, if one of their fellows hadn't 
made a mistake. The captain and the 
coach know if mistakes were made. They 
will do all the calling down necessary. 
And if they don't happen to see all the 
errors, they nevertheless have no use for 
the fellow who is always pointing them 
out as an alibi for his own failures. i 


WE HAVE another man, who tries to 

make a good record by grabbing all 
the showy work. He picks the sure 
things for himself. He doesn't know it, 
but I’ve been watching him pretty 
sharply, and I find that he tries to side- 
step the jobs that aren't going to bring 
him into prominence. He ducks all the 
doubtful propositions. He tries to leave 
somebody else "holding the bag." He 
wants me to think that he always gets 
what he goes after. So he tries to go after 
only the things he is sure to get But 
while this trick may work for a while, it 
is pretty certain to be discovered sooner 
| or later—just as I have discovered it in 

this case. : 

My private secretary has recently de- 
| veloped a boosting trick which a good 
| many irritated empioyers will recognize 
' He is always trying to increase my desire 

for his services by telling me that other 
| people want him. If anyone so much as 
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Weed Chains for Motor Cars! 
Anchor Chains for Ships! 
Chains for Railroads! 


Devices that make travel safe 
on land and sea, that can be 
absolutely depended upon to pro- 
tect human life, are typical of 
the nature and quality of Acco 
products. 


The workers who make up 
the Acco family know. they are 
doing more than making commod- 
ities merely to be sold. 


They know that it is their 
work that holds millions of motor 


cars and trucks to slippery roads. 


It is their work which enables 
mighty ships to ride safely at 
anchor, whether in harbor or 
helpless on a lee shore. 


It is their work which makes 
possible the safe operation of 
thousands of railroad trains. 


if hu E i ACCO FAMILY 


This gives the work of the 
Acco family honorable and dis- 
tinctive responsibility which is re- 
flected in every link of every Acco 
product— 'From Plumbers’ Safe- 
ty Chain to Ships' Anchor Chain." 


In the Acco family, loyalty 


to the work itself is rated above 
everything. 


This is true of every worker 
whether the job is directing all of 
the numerous plants, or operating 
a 2,000,000 pound tester, or a 
typewriter. 


The honor of the Acco family 
is in the hands of each member 
of it, even to the youngest 
worker. 


These are the reasons why it 
is possible to say not only that 
"Every Weed is Guaranteed" 
but that every link in every chain 
made by the American Chain 
Company will hold for the pur- 

pose intended. 


m 


Bo 


The big ACCO Line includes chains for every 
purpose—from Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ 
Anchor Chain—all Styles, Sizes and Finishes. 


| Ny 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U.S.A. 
In Canada- Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK CITY 
VA ,DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, ORE., SAN FRANCISCO 7 


t | Largest Manufacturers of Chains |. m 
$ in the World Se 
81 All Styles, Sizes and Finishes 
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Pound for pound the steels in a 


MAXWELL 


equal those in any car 


HE tendency in cars 

today is to reduce 

weight, to cut out 
unnecessary pounds, to take 
those extra burdens oft the 
power .of an engine. 


More miles per gallon 


Pound for pound, they 
equal the steels in any car 
built. 

But they more than repay 
for their high cost. 


They wear. They stand 


In a Maxwell there is More mites on tires terrific abuse. They defy 


hardly a superfluous pound. Like 
a great cross country runner, it 
carries no handicap in weight. 

It is made of fine steels, and 
these steels have the combination 
that metallurgists strive for— 
light-weight and extra, strength. 

The steels are made to order 
for Maxwell. ‘They are treated 
in great furnaces, and they are 
strong beyond belief. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., Inc. 


time. 

But their greatest task is to 
lighten the burdenof the Maxwell 
engine, enable it to perform bril- 
liantly,and make gasoline deliver 
extended mileage. 

Thus you will understand that 
rise of Maxwell the world over, 
that ever growing friendship, 
that ever increasing demand. 

‘Today nearly 400,000 are in use. 


- DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, EXPORT DIVISION, 1808 B'WAY., NEW YORK 
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gives him a tentative nibble, he tells me 3 
about it and makes it appear like a genu- 
ine bite. 
If you have a straight offer, which you 
are seriously considering, and you intend 
definitely to leave or to stay, according to 
whether your employer meets that offer, 
go to him frankly and state your position. 
But don’t use these outside nibbles to A Mone L Pays 
make him bite. y- 4 Ways 
One of these days, if my secretary keeps Maker 
on trying to make me feel that he is a for Seeonle gc 
treasure tr hi other sapien ae TRO End Dh. P 
earning, I shall surprise him by telling rug Stores , 2—Coaxing fra- 
im to pus at least one of them out of his tate ony makes 
misery by accepting his alleged offer. If | Bg EH EUN STORE. favor 
the offer is genuine, and the yearning is | Fairs, etc. EN trade 


mutual, it will.be better all around for 
him to go. If it is a more or less mythical 
weapon, with which to create fear and 
admiration in my mind, he may as well 
find out that I’m not to be scared into 
keeping a man. 


ONE of the most contemptible and 
mistaken methods by which people 
try to boost themselves is followed by a 
man who is not in our orgainzation, but 
whom I know intimately. 

Apparently his scheme is to make him- 
self seem bigger by making somebody else 
look smaller. Evidently, he thinks that 
if he pushes others down in your estima- 
tion he will bring himself up by contrast. 

This is one of the worst of these mis- 
taken methods, because it reacts so dis- 
astrously on the man himself. Even if 
you succeed in pushing others down, you 

ourself are no higher because of that. 

ou are still at just the same level of 
ability that you were before. Pushing 
others behind you does not set you one 
step further forward in your own achieve- 
ment. The only way to get up is to climb. 
The only way to go forward is to advance. 
To belittle another man’s work has not 
made your own work one bit better. 

Even though you succeed in fooling 
someone, your employer, for instance, or 
your associates in business or elsewhere, 
you have done yourself no good. The 
pay thing that should count with you— 
and it is the only thing, in the long run, 
that will count with the people around 
you—is what you are and what you ac- 
complish. 

Pass ahead of others, if you can, by 
honest work, by the brilliance of your 
ideas, by the charm of your personality, 
by effort and initiative and ability. But 
don’t think that you are really getting 
anywhere, or really pac a greater 
height, by thrusting others back or by 
pushing them down. 

I first met this man I just mentioned 
about five years ago at a business lunch- 
eon. I will call him Brown. He is an 
officer of his company, a tall, good-look- 
ing fellow, a fairly able business man, 
as I have since discovered, and with a 
keen wit. In the course of conversation 
another officer of his company, whose 
work touches his at certain points, was 
mentioned. At that time I did not know 
this other fellow, whom I shall call Black. 
When his name was mentioned, the other 
man, Brown, began to chuckle. 

“You fellows oughtn't to miss this!” he 
said. “Poor old Black came into a con- 
ference yesterday, with a list as long as 
your arm of South American towns where 
he thought we ought to establish agen- 


4—Stimulates all 
store sales or 
theatre at- 

tendance. 
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The famous machine 
that manufactures 
Butter-Kist Pop Corn 
and sells Roasted Pea- 
nuts. Look for this 
machine in the high 
grade stores and thea- 
tres everywhere. Eat 
its toasty treats—they’re 
delicious. 


w 


Hundreds ot Dollars 
From a Little Space 26 x32 Inches 


_ Just imagine it—an extra cash income of $600 to $3,120 a year from a little space 26x32 
inches! That's what the Butter-Kist Machine means to you, Mr. Money-Maker. Yes, we 
mean what we say—$600 to $3,120 a year clear net profits! We can prove to you in black 
and white that the Butter-Kist Machine pays this much. We have hundreds of letters from 
storekeepers to show you—letters that will positively amaze you. We want to send these 
letters to you, with other sensational facts. We want you to see for yourself the big 
money that is right within your grasp. 


Draws New Trade 


Besides the Butter-Kist profits it pays you, the machine 
draws new trade to your store. People come for blocks to 
get pop corn with the famous Butter-Kist flavor. No other 
corn like it—the process is patented. The machine will bea 
veritable magnet in your store. It will help all your other 
sales, stimulate your entire business. Write for the proof. 


DUTT IST 


Pop Corn an Peanut Machine 


We sell it on easy payments. A small amount down puts 
the machine in your store. Pay the balance out of the ma- 
chine's earnings. Write for particulars of our easy payment 
plan and details as to the 150 per cent profit you make on 
every Butter-Kist sale. 


Mail the Gounon 


No obligation. Full information sent you free and 
postphid. Just mail the coupon. Do it now. You 


Just a Few of the 
Hundreds of Letters 
We Receive 


"We have taken in as high as 
$128.00 in one day," writes cafe 
owner in So. Dakota. 

"We have been taking in on an 
average of $33 per day, while our 
sales on Saturdays run upwards of 
$50," writes confectionery owner 
in Glens Falls, N. Y. 

"We have averaged over $90 a 
week," writes theatre owner in West 
Virginia. 

"My sales are increasing every 
day and I am very much pleased 
with my profits of $50 weekly,” 
writes owner of soft drink parlor in 
Mississippi. 


A 


2 


Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., 
528 Van Buren St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


will be astonished to see all that the Butter-Kist f put Without, obhgation, Mind me ODE Tee 
Machine means to you. Act today — NOW. coh photos, sales records and estimate of how 

muc can make with your machine. 
HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
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528 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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| cies. You know, Black is one of the 
greatest living masters of the unappre- 
ciated art of stuttering. So, when he got 


Penn sylvania busy with explaining his little list and had 


to say ‘Brazil’ at the very first go, he got 
to ‘b-b-b-b-b-b-b-ing,’ until the president, 
` who was glancing at some papers, thought 


somebody had let a dog into.the room and 


C @) aD) T I RE S 1 es wnnet the table to locate the b-b-b- 


“Well, Black finally got through with 
Brazil and wanted to move on to Peru. 
Of course he stalled on the first letter. 
| Pd been out late the night before, so I 
took forty winks of much-needed sleep 
and came to just. as he was attempting to 
enter Bolivia. A pollywog could have b- 
b-b-b-b-beaten him to it. 

“I gave the president the high sign and 
said, 'I move that we defer consideration 
of Patagonia, Panama, and the Argentine 
Rep-p-p-p-public until to-morrow.' 

athe old man looked as if I’d saved his 
life. And the funny thing about it,” 
Brown added, “was that I had made out 
just such a list a month ago and poor old 

lack didn’t know it. Perhaps he stutters 
when he writes and had been a month 
getting his list made out.” 


OW this fellow, Brown, is a wonderful 

mimic and got a good laugh out of us 
at Black's expense. And he also con- 
trived to make Black look like a slow 
coach, piking along with a list a month 
behind Brown. The result, in my own 
mind at least, was a sort of amused con- 
tempt for Black. But it just happened 
that I met Black himself not long after- 
ward. I found that occasionally he had 
a slight hesitation in speech, nothing I 
should have noticed if it had not been for 


" Brown's caricature of it. And I also dis- 

The Vacuum Cup Tread is GUARAN- covered that, although Brown had made 

: 1 oe a few notes about South American trade, 

TEED not to skid on wet, slippery pave they had been of no consequence, and he 

ments. , had done nothing with them. Black, on 

Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Cord Tires, Vacuum Cup Fabric the contrary, had made a careful analysis 
Tires, Channel Tread Cord Tires, and Auto Tubes ‘‘Ton and submitted a well-worked-out plan. 

Tested” are sold at STANDARDIZED NET prices, uni- : This 1s an extreme case, I know, of try- 

form throughout the United States. Pay no more for them— ing to belittle another man. But I have 

do not expect them for less. heard Brown do the same thing in other 

; à ' ways over and over again. But he does 

Adjüsenent ust «per iced ae, attached to PSU not fool me now. Instead of making me 

Vacuum Cup Cord Tires . . | . 9,000 miles think less of the men he tries to show up 

Channel Tread Cord Tires . . . . 9,000 miles as small, or weak, or ridiculous, I mark 

; them for special observation. For I know 

PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CoO., Jeannette, Pa. that Brown fears them, and is trying to 

Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada make himself look bigger, by making them 


Export Department, Woolworth Building, New York City seem smaller. y 
PEAN Don’t think I am going to tell you at 


pa ERN k 99 | just what point in this story I came under 
| i my own suspicion. That is my secret. If 
Know them by the Jet Black Tread Ee aie 
a flection ge sd own self, somewhere along 
Se TRAFFIC MANAGER Ms ees emer ial be rurprised 
Over half a million large shippers and 2 y ion, the man, or the 


all railroads need trained Trafic Men y ; 1 F woman, who is not trying to mark up 
/9 who know how to route f A himself, or herself, in one or more of these 


BECOME A 


eh ipmente obtain , y 
rp Ae a D ways, would seem to be like the giraffe, of 
1 - « $ 
orala lowest "rutes: BA ee whom the farmer said, “There ain’t no 
Demand is greater than E: such animal! 
thesupply. Big positions 


await competent men at Destroy Rats Today 


$35 to $100 a Week | | fees wan ias drone MOMS F a 
E a 


N 1 Fit yourself for a Traffic none spore I9 premises. x Re. n 
Manager's position. Weteach you by mail —in spare costs but a few cents to make xL 
time—at home to qualify for one of the BIG jobs. sure that your buildings are W$ y WHY Some Men Are Promoted and 


Q hi — y a f fr t d mice. $ N s , 

scarier ||| Saat, ii: MEM | others Are Not” fe the tide Sf an i 

ments. Writ : ` Salle al "€ ona df 4 i 

Home Study Course in Tramo Management. Learn them ALL. Clears premisesin qw 33 44 j terview, next month, with W. H. f- 

how you can qualify for a big traffic job while holding 3 nights. Never fails. At drug 1 fingwell, an expert who has Studied 

Hts hie SENE haga eal "Ending Rats and Mice.” 0 2 | the inside workin f 

LaSalle Extension University Dept. 533-T Chicago Ending Rete and Mice.” E o cone home on ery big 
a . n it will 


“The. Largest Business Training Institution 
interest everybody. 


in the World” 4 Jersey Cit a 
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Isn't This the True Mark 
of Hudson Endurance? 


No Stock Car Ever Equalled Its Official Records 
In Speed, Hill-Climbing, Acceleration, Endurance 


In every performance asked of a motor 


Hudson’s official records reveal greater 
ability than any other car has ever shown. 


They have stood for five years. They are 


not held by hairs’-breadth, but by big, con-. 


vincing margins, before which argument 
is dumb. They prove the, master type, 
with limits of power, speed, and endur- 
ance that none has matched to this day. 

Yet if they stood for only contest 
supremacy, they would have small im- 
portance to you. 

In all the years your Hudson serves, 
you will hardly require its full capacity. 
You do not want 80-mile-an-hour speed. 
You will scarcely encounter a situation to 
tax its limit of power. 


These Qualities Count in 
Every Day Service 


Of course, there is pride in possession of 
car qualities you know are unexcelled. 
And this performance mastery gives in- 
numerable advantages. For instance, you 
travel faster within the speed limits. 
That is because you are away quicker. 
You pick-up faster. 
that levels hills with ease. You have 
smoothness that makes the long journey 
comfortable and free of fatigue. 

But you will have far more occasions to 
admire Hudson’s superb riding ease, its 
good looks, and its trustworthy dependa- 
bility, than its more spectacular qualities 
of great speed and power. 


You have power . 


e 


So, it is chiefly as they reveal its basic 
principle of supremacy—the control of 
vibration—that the Super-Six’s world- 
famous records are important. 

The exclusive Super-Six motor adds no 
weight or size. Yet it adds 72% to 
power, and 80% to efficiency. It almost 
doubles endurance. It does this by con- 
verting to useful power the destructive 
force of vibration, which uncontrolled 
quickly undermines motor endurance: 

That is why the Super-Six can go faster, 
farther and lasts longer. 

These are official proofs. All can sey 
them. 


Endurance Gave it Mastery 
On the Speedway 


Nothing shows the dominance of the 
Super-Six principle more clearly than its 
success in high-speed racing. It was 
never intended for a racing car. Yet, 
pitted against the world’s fastest cars, 
some of which cost as high as $25,000, the 
Super-Six won, time after time, because it 
could maintain the terrific pace without 
self-destruction. 

Ever since Hudson made those records 
it has been the largest selling fine car in 
the world. Each year the demand in- 
creases. By no possibility will all who 
want Hudsons be able to get them. 

You should place your order now for 
your Hudson, even though delivery is not 
desired until summer. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


[ AAAAKKAKAKARAABIBAD DIBBA IDDBA BION | 
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What is SAFE? 


Not 25 per cent, 50 per cent, or even 99 per cent—but 
100 per cent—that’s SAFE! 

Westinghouse-Krantz Auto Lock Safety Switches are 
the 100 per cent kind. They stand for Safety First, last 
and all the time. 

Westinghouse-Krantz Enclosed Switches have been 
approved by the Underwriter’s Laboratory and placed in 
classification “A,” which means "accomplished safety." 

If you do not have the 1920 Westinghouse Catalog 
of Electrical Supplies, send for the separate catalog of 
the Westinghouse-Krantz line. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


estinohou 


"SAFETY FIRST" DEVICI 


The House of a Million Questions, by ALLISON GRAY . 


The House of a 
Million Questions 


(Continued from page 15) 


My wife and baby are on that train, and 
I've gotta see them! 

“T explained to him that trains have a 
headstrong way of not hanging around 
waiting for folks, and that I couldn't hold 
this one. 

“But you've got to!’ he said. ‘My 
wife’s left the basket with the baby’s 
milk bottles. I'll be down with it in five 
minutes.’ 

“Don’t you worry!’ I said. "There's 
a dining car on the train, and they’ve got 
milk enough to feed a whole orphan 
asylum.’ 

* Apparently the idea of a dining-room 
on wheels and an ice-box full of milk was 
a brand-new one to him. He thanked 
me as fervently as if I had invented din- 
ing cars just to save his precious offspring 
from starvation. 

“Here’s a funny one that came in over 
the telephone a while ago. Like a good 
many of the queer ones, it came from a 
woman. She said she was a_ school 
teacher; and if this is a sample of the 
knowledge she is handing out, her pupils 
are going to be fearfully and wonderfully 
educated. Her opening sentence is another 
favorite way of wasting words. 

***T wanted to ask you,’ she says, ‘how 
many ties there are in the Poudbkeépsie 
bridge.’ 

“Well, that was some question to have 
fired at you point-blank! But the only 
kind of answer we folks in the information 
bureau are supposed not to give is ‘I 
don’t know? So I didn’t say that, al- 
though it would have been the truth. I 
sparred for time by 
the question. Then I said politely: 

_“*Pm sorry, but I couldn't give you the 
exact number right now, madam, because 
the bridge is being repaired.’ 

“But lll have to hand it to the men, 
too, for thinking up an occasional poser. 
One man called up to ask how far salt 
water runs up the Hudson River. Said 
he wanted to find out in order to settle a 
bet. I told him I hadn't sampled it be- 
yond Yonkers, but it was quite salty at 
that point. 

*Speaking of salt water, a ship's cap- 
tain telephoned once, informing us that 
his vessel was ready to sail, and would we 

lease send him a tug immediately. When 
[ vod him this was a railway terminal, he 
said: 


way? 


“I told him where to apply for one, but | 


he seemed to think I was shirking my 
duty in the matter of tugs. 


“NOW I know you’re going to say that | 
these are just foolish questions, and | 


that the average person doesn’t waste his 
time, or ours, making such absurd de- 
mands. I’ll admit that they are examples 
of freak inquiries. Probably there are 
not half a dozen of them in the thousands 
of questions we answer daily. We don’t 
mind ’em much. What does bother us is 
the fool way that people try to get the 


‘Well, can’t you get me a tug, any- | 


peri her to repeat | 
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*« Seems like Old Billy loses his gait 
unless he gets his ration of oats every 
day. This Tractor is frisky for a long 
spell on the one mess of Columbia Hot 


Shot" 
"E o nothing like the Columbia 
Hot Shot Dry Battery for Tractor 


Ignition. The Columbia “runs standing 
still.” Its spark is as hot for starting as 
for running. It works like a beaver over 
- the rough slow-down places—where other 
4 ignition current peters out. 


f A Single Dry Battery 
4 to 12 Cellpower 


A solid unit—no joints—no connections 
to keep tightened—no metal parts to pro- 
tect from rust or to keep in running order 
—just the two binding posts. At electri- 
cal hardware, auto supply, and general 
stores — garages — hardware, auto, and 
electrical departments, 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Cleveland, Ohio San Francisco, Calif. 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


Be sure to tell your 
dealer you want the 
enuine Columbia Hot 
Shot Dry Battery for 
your Tractor and all 
your Farm Power. 


[n Wecanteach you 
FAVC.NS DRAWING 
\ $ E in your own 
{ 4 ome dur- 

- ing spare 
Our 18 cim. 
years of success- 
ful teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illus- 
trative Drawing 


A Complete Conservatory Course DIDIT TN 


M :] Wonderful home study music lessons under art YEAR BOOK 
By ail great American and European teachers. authorities. ^ 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers gulde and coach Students trained by members of « FREE vou ! 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness our Faculty are filling high-salaried 

: 7 rtists Outüt FREE 


itions. 
Do Enrolled Students. 
Write today for Art Year Book. 


SCHGDIAPPIED ART 


AppvepAntBivs.No, 5 BATTLECREEK MICH. 


Any Instrument or Voice jy toumeyou 

are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 

Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 

Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 

all instrumental and vocal courses, Send NOW. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

6247 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
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As to the Charms 
. of Tobacco 


Larus & BROTHER Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
My dear Sirs: 

As a pipe-smoker of some 40 years I feel 
that I really must write to tell you that 
after all these years I have at last found 
a really satisfying tobacco, namely vour 
Plug Slice Edgeworth that comes in slabs. 
I have now been smoking it for about one 
year, but have not written before because I 
wanted to learn whether the charm of this 
tobacco would, like so many others, wear 
off. I now find that the more I smoke it, 
the more necessary it becomes to my bod- 
ily comfort. 


(Signed) 


We value the above 
letter highly, but we had 
to argue down grave 
doubts before dwelling 
upon the charm of any 
smoking tobacco. But 
then women probably 
never read tobacco ad- 
vertisements. 


EXTRA 
-SIGH GPADES 
ANGI BBED 

> For years Wom- 

i > an never openly 
recognized but one 
serious rival. Much 
talk has been made 
about the bravery 
of the man who first 
dared to eat an oys- 
ter. What about the 
bold man who first 
dared to leave a 
We often wonder if Sir 


woman for a smoke? 
Walter Raleigh, brave as he was, ever told 
Queen Elizabeth the truth about his long ab- 
sences. If she ever caught him quietly enjoy- 
ing his pipe—well, as we know, she was quite 
a spirited woman. 


Nowadays, ask any young woman if she 
objects to smoking, and her reply invariably 
is, “No, I like it." And they choose men who 
smoke. They know smokers are better natured, 

All men who smoke aren't good-natured, nor 
all men who don't ill-natured, but the best- 
natured men are almost all smokers. 


A pipeful of the right tobacco can charm 
away most of the small frets of daily life. 


The difficulty is to come upon a tobacco 
that brings such a charm into your life. 'Edge- 
worth is the delight of many men, but it may 
not, perhaps, be the tobacco for you. : 

We don’t want to prejudice you against 
Edgeworth by boosting it too much, but we 
certainly would enjoy learning what you per- 
sonally think of it. 

If you're willing to risk a postcard, we'll 
risk the tobacco. Send us your address to- 
gether with that of the dealer ordinarily sup- 
plying you, and we will despatch to you gen- 
erous samples of Edgeworth in both forms— 
Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into cakes, 
then cut by sharp knives into very thin moist 
slices. Rub a slice between the hands and it 
makes an average pipe-load. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed comes prepared 
to pour straight into your pipe. It packs 
nicely, and burns freely, evenly to the very 
bottom, getting better and better. 


For the free samples upon which we ask 
your judgment, address Larus & Brother Co., 
25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—1lí your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Lacus & Brother Company will gladly send you 
prepaid by parcel post a one- or two-dozen car- 
ton of any size of Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 


for the same price you would pay the jobber. 


legitimate information they are entitled 
to, and that we want to give them. 

“Of course, we've learned to do some 
mind reading to help them out. For 
instance, you may think it is just an old 
joke that people ask questions like, 'At 
what time does the six-o'clock train for 
Springfield start?" But I give you my 
word, we get that sort of question every 
day of our lives. It sounds stupid, 
doesn't it? If you were green at this in- 
formation business, you might feel like 
saying sarcastically: 

“<The six-o'clock train for Springfield 
leaves at six o'clock!" 

"But we don't. We understand what 
is back of the question. The man who 
asks it knows that there is a train for 
Springfield at about six o'clock. But he 
thinks it may leave at 5:54, or 6:12, or 
something like that. He wants the exact 
time. And instead of trying to be funny 
with him, we tell him politely the correct 
leaving time, even if it is precisely six 
o'clock. 

“With die respect for the ladies, I am 
compelled to state that they are often the 
most difficult to deal with. If it is as 
hard to convince a woman that she is 
wrong about other things as it is to make 
her believe what you say about trains she 
must go through life thinking that other 
people are mistaken and that she alone 
is right. 

“A woman comes 
tion bureau in the 
"When does the next 
Haven?' 

“Tt is just 8:15 and a train has left at 
8:10; so you tell her that the next one will 
leave at 11:15 and reach New Haven at 
1:25 in the morning. Perhaps she knows 
that there are over twenty trains a day to 
New Haven and she has blandly wandered 
in, thinking she can get one any old time. 
At any rate, she looks at you with cold 
suspicion and says: 


up to the informa- 
evening and in 
train leave for New 


**Eleven-fifteen! Are you sure? Why, 


there must be a train before that!’ 

“*No, madam,’ you say: ‘the other 
trains go no farther than Stamford.’ 

* * Are you certain?’ 

*** Yes, madam; if I were not, I wouldn't 
be here to tell you.’ 

“That’s a little touch you can’t resist, 
but it doesn’t make any hit with her. The 
chances are that she says loftily: ‘I was 
not inquiring the reason for your being 
here. T was asking you about trains. If 
you will give me a time-table, I will look 
them up for myself.’ 


“(YF COURSE, it’s all in the day's 

work. But I wonder why people 
don’t realize how much better the work 
would go, for them as well as for us, if 
they would cut out the sarcasm. Even 
an information clerk is not infallible, I'll 
admit. But when it comes to knowing 
about trains to the chief stations on his 
main lines, he is pretty near to being that. 
If you ask him something he does not 
know, he looks it up. 

“There are sixteen hundred time-tables 
on the shelves under the counter at our 
main information booth. The names of 
thousands of towns are on those folders. 
Without looking, an experienced infor- 
mation clerk can tell you how to reach 
hundreds of those towns and when the 
trains leave. But if you are not willing 
to trust him to give you the right ‘dope,’ 


why bother to ask him? Get a time-table 
and look it up for yourself. 
44 = 

People are funny about time-tables 
though. I have seen them take one, 
then ask the clerk when the next train 
would leave for a certain point. He tells 
them, and they get a pencil and write it 
down. Then they want the time of the 
next train after that, and they write that 
down. They will stand there and write 
down the leaving time of half a dozen 
trains, when it is all there in the very 
folder on which they are writing! People 
act as if they couldn't read their own lan- 
guage, when it is printed in a time-table. 


“PUT if you want to know the com- 

monest fault, or mistake, here is an 
example. A woman telephoned last 
week and asked about trains to Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. I told her they left at 
8:50 and 8:51 in the morning, and at 3:20 
and 3:30 in the afternoon. You see, there 
are two ways of going to Pittsfield from 
New York. The next day, a man called 
up, very indignant. 

“‘See here!’ he said. ‘My secretary 
called up your office yesterday and asked 
about trains to Pittsfield and you told her 
there was one at 3:30 in the afternoon." 

“*Yes,’ I said, ‘I believe I gave her the 
information myself.’ 

“*Well, what in thunder did you mean 
by saying that! Don't you know that 
train doesn't stop at Stack badger 

“‘Wait a minute!’ I replied. ‘I thought 
you said, and she said, that you wanted 
to know about Pittsfield trains. Now you 
are talking about Stockbridge. Where is 
it you want to go?’ 

““T want to go to Stockbridge; but the 
Pittsfield trains—' 

“ ‘The Pittsfield trains on one line go to 
Stockbridge,’ I said; ‘but on the other line 
they do not go there. You asked for Pitts- 
field trains, and I gave them to you.’ 

“*T beg your pardon,’ he said. “The 
fault is mine.’ 

“Well, that was nice of him and made 
me feel all right; but the fact remained 
that he had missed getting to Stockbridge 
that day, all because he did what thou- 
sands of people do right straight along— 
asked for a train to some place where he 
had no idea of going. 

“For instance, somebody telephones 
and wants to know the trains to Buffalo. 
I tell them some good trains leaving in the 
evening, because it is a long ride and most 
people take it at night. After I’ve reeled 
off a lot of trains, he comes back at me 
with, ‘Well, what time does that train get 
to Rochester?’ And I find that he is not 
going to Buffalo at all, but to Rochester. 

“People ask about trains to Albany— 
and by mere chance I discover that 
they’re only going up to Tarrytown! Or 
they inquire about trains to Boston and 
then let slip that they’re going to Worces- 
ter, where half the Boston trains don’t 
go at all. 

“If people would only ask for a train to 
the place where they want to go, it would 
save no end of trouble. Why they don’t 
do it is more than I can understand. But 
they ask about a terminal point, or some 
important station, when they really in- 
tend to stop at a place on the way. And 
then they say that we gave them the 
Mu ca pre 

“I spoke of the man whose secre 
asked us about Pittsfield trains. In EA 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 


o ancient Greece, Time was a living, breathing 
personality. The Dance of the Hours was a 
€ vivid symbol of its flight. — 


2 


l'he Hour-Glass of the Greeks had its limitations 
as a time-meter. Yet old-world churches still use it 
for checking the length of sermons. 


x * 


Cave-man's grass rope—Babylonian Sun-Dial— 
Grecian Hour-Glass ! 


Crude devices all, but milestones— 


— marking the flight of Time down through the 
ages to the marvelous meters of. our day— 
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RANGE-CRUS 
LEMON-CRUSH 


HENEVER you enjoy a refreshing drink 

Ws Ward’s Orange-Crush or Lemon-Crush, 

note especially their cloudy appearance. 

This is caused by the uniform distribution 

throughout the drinks of thousands of minute 

particles of the delicately flavored oils pressed 
from freshly picked oranges and lemons. 


It is these particles of fruit oils, combined 
with pure granulated sugar and citric acid 
(the natural acid of all citrus fruits) that 
give the unmatched flavors to Orange-Crush 
and Lemon-Crush. : 


Try both drinks today and compare them with 
every orange or lemon drink you ever tasted! 


In bottles or at fountains 


Prepured by Orunge-Crush to.. Chicuge 
So Luboratory: Los Angeles F 


Send Jor free booklet. “The Story of Orange Crush and Lemen Crish" 


The House of a Million Questions, by ALLı SON GRAY 2] 


case, it wasn’t her fault. But a good deal 
of the trouble we have comes from the 
custom of getting a secretary, or stenogra- 
pher, or telephone girl, or office. boy, or 
somebody, tọ inquire about trains. They 
are careless about getting-the information 
straight, a man misses his train, and then 
he blames us for it. 

“Why, women even let their children 
call up to find out about trains! I sup- 
pose little Mary, or-little Johnny, likes to 
use the telephone, so Mother lets them. 
We do our best to have them get the in- 
formation straight, but half the time I 
know they twist it. 


“Grown folks do the same thing, for ' 


that matter, and all because they neglect 
some simple precaution. When you tele- 
phone to a station to ask the leaving time, 
or the arriving time, of trains, be sure to 
have a pencil and paper handy. Then 
write down the information as it is given 
to you. Don’t trust to your memory. 


“PEOPLE don’t remember things 


straight even while you are talking 


to them. You tell them a train will leave : 
at 11:56; and after they have asked a few | 


more questions, they will wind up with, 
*You said that train leaves at 7:56, didn't 
you?' If you tell a man a train goes at 
6:05, he will repeat it two minutes later 
as 5:06, just reversing the figures. 
only safe way is to be sure you have it 
straight, and then write it down, before 
you can get it mixed. 

"People who live in cities should not 
try to refer to trains by their numbers. 
There are so many trains that people who 
are not familiar with them are likely to 
get balled up on the numbers. A little 
while ago, a woman telephoned and said 
that her sister was coming from Chicago 
on Number Eleven, and when would that 
train bein? I told her that there was no 
Number Eleven from Chicago to New 
York, and asked her if she knew what 
time her sister left Chicago. She told me, 
and I knew at once that it was Number 
Twenty-two. You see, she had uncon- 
sciously thought of eleven in connection 
with twenty-two, and then had said 
‘eleven’ when she telephoned. 

“In small towns, where there are only 
a few trains a day, it is customary for 
people to refer to them by numbers. They 
call the station and ask, ‘How’s Number 
Five?’ or, ‘Is Number Twelve on time?’ 
That’s all right. But when you get to 
the city, or if you are asking about a 
train from a city, mention its leaving 
time. That’s all that is necessary. 

“As a rule, we can tell the experienced 
travelers by the way they ask their ques- 
tions. A man calls up and says: ‘What’s 
the best train leaving here to-morrow 
afternoon for Indianapolis?’ Thats a 
straight question. He tells you the day, 
the time of day, the kind of train, and the 
destination. Somebody else calls up and 
asks: ‘When can I get a train to Indian- 
apolis?' You have to ask, ‘Are you leav- 
ing to-day?’ No, I’m going to-morrow. 
Then you tell them all the trains. Half 
the time, they ask, after each one: ‘Is 
that a good train?’ 

“People often telephone us to engage 
a return sleeper reservation, or to have 
one made from a point up the line, 
where they expect to be perhaps in a few 
days. You would be surprised how they 
muddle things up. And yet it is a simple 


The- 


thing to do it clearly. For instance, if | 


you are going to be in Chicago, and travel 
is heavy, so that you want to make sure 
of a berth to New York, perhaps on the 
Twentieth Century Limited, all you need 
to say is: ‘Please wire for a lower berth 
to New York on the Twentieth Century, 
leaving Chicago Thursday, April 15th,’ 
or whatever date you want. Then give 
your name. p 

“There you are. 
have to ask you a single question. 
him write it down and read it over to you. 
He will bless you for being one of the few 
people who know just what you want and 
who can say it straight. 

“People are funny. They try to get in- 
formation without giving you the facts on 


The agent doesn't 


which you have got to base your infor- | 


mation. One of the clerks here got a call 
the other day from a woman who asked 
when the first train left for a certain 
point. 

**Do you mean the first train now, or 
the first in the morning?’ he asked. 

"*In the morning, of course, she 


sapped: 

“He told her 5 o'clock and she asked for 
the next. When he said 7:10, she wanted 
the next. At 8:30; again—the next. 
At 9:30; he told her. 

** Can't you giveme a decent train” she 
demanded. ‘Do you think I want to stay 
up all night to catch one?' 

*Why couldn't she have explained in 
the beginning about the time she wanted 
to start? Instead, she asked for the ‘first 
train.’ 

“You'd be amazed at the way people 
resent our asking the things we must 
know in order to give them correct in- 
formation. A man came up to the booth 
the other afternoon and asked for a Har- 
lem time-table. As we have several 
Harlem time-tables, I asked him which 
one he wanted. 

**[ said a Harlem time-table!’ he re- 
peated sharply. 

*** Yes, E T relied ‘but which division 
do you wish to go on?’ 

*** Do I have to ask you again for a Har- 
lem time-table?’ he demanded, getting 
purple in the face. 

“So I took out all the Harlem folders 
and handed them to him. 

* "The trouble with you,’ he sneered, 
‘is that yeu've been on this job too long. 
You'd better be looking for a new one.’ 

* But I had two very good reasons for 
asking him the question I did. In: the 
first place, it would save him trouble if I 
gave him the folder he wanted. And in 
the second place, those folders cost mon- 
ey. At a conservative estimate, the ex- 
pense to the railroads issuing them is 
about two thousand dollars a week. So 
it is foolish to hand them out recklessly 
just to have them thrown away. 


Have | 


“ ANOTHER mistake people make is in | 


regard to asking about late trains. | 


Only a little while ago, a woman called 
up to ask about a certain train due at 
5:30 P. M. My assistant told her it was 
reported two hours late. She asked if 
she could count on that, and he said, 
"You'd better call up again in half an 
hour. The reason was that we receive 


reports every half hour on these trains, | 


and he could then give her later informa- 
tion. But she simply went up in the air 
and demanded to talk with the superin- 


Don't Grope 
for Words 


Give Grenville Kleiser (famous Speech 
Specialist) 15 minutes daily and 


He Will Give You a 
Mastery of Words 


There are no old-fashioned wearisome rules of 


grammar to memorize. By an entirely new 
pe you absorb and immediately apply the 
ruits of years of teaching experience whic are 
comprest into twenty intimate home lessons. 


If you will devote 15 minutes daily to this orig- 
inal Course you will quickly and surely learn to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 
Use the Right Word in the Right 


Place— 


Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, Treatises, Etc. 


Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist— 


Enter Good Society— 
Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 


Influence in Your Community 


Booth Tarkington 


Distinguished Novelist and Short-Story Writer, Author 
of “Monsieur Beaucaire," **Seventeen," etc. 


“Yonr course is almost. painfully 
needed by many professional writ- 
ers and speakers. A student who 
intelligently follows your course 
will know what he is talking about 
when he talks or when he writes. 
His audience will certainly know, 
because he will talk well, no mat- 
ter what his subject." 


* & 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Eminent Norclist, Dramatist, and War Correspond- 
ent, Author of “K.” “Kings, Queens and Pawns,” ctc. 


“Your lessons seem to me ex- 
cellent for the purpose. Also the 
selection of books for study appeals 
to me very strongly. It looks like 
a scholarly and most intelligently 
compiled course of instruction nnd  , 


writlng. 
FREE 


“How to Become a Master of English” 


We want you to read this booklet that you may 
understand what this *ourse will do for you, the real 
practical help it will give you In a hundred different 
ways. Obtain a mastery of English, and realize your 
own possibilities. Be yourself at your best. It means 
more money, more power, more life in every way. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 377, NEW YORK 


l 
l Please send Booklet and fuil Information regard- 
I ing Grenville Kiclser’s Correspondence Course in 
I Good English. 


Street and No. or R. F. D. 
I Post-Ofices eee ehh htt 
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TOOT CCIDENTS junk thousands of cars 
- ; every year—needlessly. Statistics 
show that in practically every instance 

WOULD HAVE lack of sufficient warning is to blame. 


SAVED IT The quick, certain, incisive warning of the 


D O 
2) EXPLOSION WHISTLE” 


WARNS EVERY TIME 


compells instant action. Screwing in place of priming 
cup, the BUELL functions through explosive pressure of 
over 300 pounds per square inch, yet can be sounded as 
softly as occasion requires. 

Adopted by more than 75 manufacturers as standard 
or optional equipment. Guaranteed for ten years. Easy 
to install, simple to operate, requires no atten- 
tion. In Single Tone and Chime. Buy it from 
your dealer or write us today. 


BUELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
— ——_—— Lt——À _——— 
Cottage Grove at 30th Chicago 


WE MAKE OVER 76-5 E 
Catalog “B” illustrates—describes— 


—genuine inner armor for auto tires. Double mileage; 
prevents punctures and blowouts. Easily applied 
without tools. Distributors wanted. Details free. 


e me VHEEL CHAIRS 


NEVILLE 
MORE-ROOM:) 
STEERING WHEEL 


Che 


Gomfert 
Wheel 


Your Car Will Be Stolen 


right from under your nose one of 
these days unless positively protected, Do 
not take a chance—equip it today with the 
one absolutely reliable thief stopper — the 


Perry Auto Lock 


Endorsed by Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
by every user. Saves 15 per cent or more on 
insurance premium. Ask your dealer for a 
Perry Lock or write us. 


Priced at $17.50 and $22.50 
For Fords, $7.00 


PERRY AUTO LOCK COMPANY 
2635 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Motorists who consider comfort 
and convenience an advantage, 
equip their cars with Neville **More- 
Room" Steering Wheels. 

Neville '*More-Room" Steering Wheels 
are all their name implies. They add 
n inches more room behind the steering 
wheel; provide comfortable, easy nccess to the 
driver's sent; protect clothes and pay for them- 
selves in a short time. 

They are quali) wheels: mechanically perfect; 
quickly installed in any make of car and easily 
operated. 


If your dealer hasn't them, send us his name, and 
we'll see that you are supplied. Write for booklet. 


THE NEVILLE STEERING WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
131 Beaubien St. Detroit, Mich. 


ow] | OQ SARGENT CO. 4 Issa Ave 
Là 9 SARGENT CO. ** aree 


tendent. -I went to the ’phone, listened 
to her complaint, and explained. elabor- 
ately that delayed trains may either lose 
more time, or make up some already lost; 
and that if she would call us again we 
would keep her informed as to the train 
she was anxious about. That satisfied 
her—but it had wasted our time. We 
don't ask people to call us again if it isn't 
necessary. No man in a railroad station 
does that. He is too busy to invite un- 
necessary calls. You can bet on that. 

"And the same thing is true about the 
quenione asked you by the station man. 
If he inquires just where you are going, it 
isn't because he wants to pry 'ihto your 
affairs. He isn’t loafing around with 
nothing better to do than think up ques- 
tions about what isn't his business. If 
he asks you something, it is because he 
must know it in order to give the right 
answer to your own question. 

“Think it all out before you go to him, 
or to the telephone, and write it down if 
there are several points you want to 
cover. Then you won’t forget something 
Important. d listen to what he says. 
A man called up a while ago and asked 
the fare to New Haven. he clerk told 
him it was two dollars and thirty-four 
cents. 

“How much?’ he said. 

“The clerk repeated it. 

*** What did you say?’ 

“Again the clerk told him. a 

‘How much?’ he asked again. 

Six dollars!’ said the clerk. E 

““Oh—two dollars and thirty-four 

cents,’ the man said sheepishly. 
. “He had heard it all the time. He was 
Just one of the people—and there are 
thousands of them—who go on asking 
you, over and over, without realizing that 
they do hear and understand. A good 
many people have you repeat a thing sev- 
eral times, to be sure they get it right. 
The best way is for them to repeat it to 
you. Then if they have it wrong, you can 
correct them. And when they find they 
have it straight they should write it down 
atonce. It constantly happens that peo- 
ple telephone for the time some train 
leaves, miss the train, and then claim 
that we told them the wrong time. The 
real trouble was that they forgot what we 
did say, or else twisted it around. 


“ ANOTHER cause of complaint is that 

.People call up several hours before 
a train is due, find that it is perhaps forty 
minutes late, and go to the Station ex- 
pecting that it is sti// forty minutes behind 
time. In the meanwhile it has made up 
fifteen minutes—and they are left. If a 
train is off its schedule, call up again and 
keep track of it. 

"You would be surprised to know how 
often people ask us to meet Someone at 
the train, perkzps a girl who 1s arriving 
alone and is a stranger in the city. Of 
course we do the best we can, but some- 
times it is like trying to find a articular 
needle in a haystack that is ful of other 
needles. 

“For instance, someone asked us to 
meet a young girl of sixteen who was com- 
ing here to attend a university. We got 
her name, the train she was coming on 
and a description of her apnearance. 
But although we watched the gate care- 
fully, we did not see her. Five minutes 
later, she turned up at the desk. When 
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| | Trust Your 
me Tire Merchant 


m | ien By Barney Oldfield 
aa 
=f No In every trading center, and at many a cross-roads, 
jE idi is the tire merchant—at your service. 

». - j Of all your motoring reliances he is the one you use 

, Ti RE: l oftenest, command easiest and pay least for. 
NICE STATION | He is always ready to sell you what you want or to 

o ——— tell you what you need. For he knows tires. 


Trust his advice. Act on it. But ponder now and then the 
obligation under which this expert service places you. 


The tire manufacturer also owes a debt to the tire merchant. 
Without his help the manufacturer would never succeed. 
As they deserve, the tire merchant crowns kings — or de- 
thrones them. À s 


This company is frank in acknowledging its debt to the tire 
merchants of America whose enthusiastic support has made 
possible the record-breaking speed with which we have gained 
our nation-wide distribution. We appreciate our obligation. 
We will so guard the quality of our product that it shall 
always justify every word.of praise he gives it. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDPIBLO 
CLEVELAND 
Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


OLDFIELD TIRES 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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The House of a Million Questions, by ALLISON GRAY 


we asked her how in the world we missed 
her, she laughed and said: 


*** Probably because I had a baby in my | 


arms. A woman on the train had two 
children with her, so I carried one as far 
as the waiting-room.’ 

"Of course we hadn't expected a six- 
teen-year-old schoolgirl to arrive with a 
baby in her arms. And that just shows 
how our best efforts may fail when people 
unload their responsibilities onto us. 
anything had happened to that girl, I 
don't think the blame would have been 
ours. 

"We get a good many funny questions 
from strangers in New York, especially i in 


the good old summer time when tourists : 


are plentiful. Instead of going down to 
the desk in their hotel and asking the 
clerk for information, they call us up! 
They ask us how to get to the Woolworth 


PORE how to reach Central Park, or | 


the uarium, or Grant's Tomb, or 
Coney 


every source, is for the correct time. 


“ONE thing that always makes us get 
busy is the lost child. A woman 


tells a child to stand in a certain place || 


while she goes to the ticket window, or 
the baggage-room. The child gets scared 
or walks away to look at something, and 
then can’t find its way back to the spot 
where it was left. Sometimes the woman 
herself gets mixed up as to where she left 
it. Of course, nothing worse happens in 
most cases than that the woman loses her 
train and has a bad scare. But she 
might lose her child, for a city railway 
station crowd contains all kinds of people, 
and I wouldn't take any chances on 
them. 

“There are hundreds of men and wom- 
en in this station every day who are not 
here to take a train or to meet one. We 
have guards on duty who keep an eye on 
the crowd, but they can’t watch every- 
one. Men who apparently have nothing 
to do and no place to go, like to sit around 
on the comfortable benches in the wait- 
ing-rooms. After they have settled down 
for what seems an unnecessarily long stay, 
the guard asks them where they are going. 
If they say Boston, for instance, he waits 
until a Boston train has gone, and then 


approaches them again with a suggestion | 


that they move on. 

“Considering the fact that there may be 
some crooks among the thousands of 
people in a station, it behooves people 
not to leave their hand luggage, or their 
children, unguarded. 


"I think the queerest ‘regular cus- 


tomer' we ever had was a little old lady | 


jd A favorite request, from | 


who used to come to the waiting-room | 


every afternoon, bringing with her a small 
kettle, a cup and saucer, and a bulging 
paper bag. She’d sit there, watching the 
crowd, until time for ‘afternoon tea,’ 
when she would get hot water from the 
lavatory, make tea in her little kettle, and 
produce sandwiches or cakes from the 
aper bag to eat. We called her the 
Kitchenette Lady,’ and for quite a while 
we hadn’t the heart to interfere with her 
evident enjoyment of taking her tea in so 
entertaining an environment. But 
was a dangerous example, so we had to 
banish her and her kettle. Even a rail- 
way station has to draw the line some- 
where. We drew it at individual after- 
noon teas.” 


it. 


: PS AVE Before You Build—Be Sul 
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n High! 
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Y 
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1 
AY, Bill, ground 
KJ my valves last 
week with Clover, 3, ° 
* "^ T ) 
maybe they don’t make Bh { 
some difference. The old SS 
boat takes everything on SS 


high. Why don’t you grind yours?” 
But before you give her the Spring 
overhauling and tuning- up, write for free | 
Clover Bulletin No. 75 on Valve Grinding, and No. 80 on Lapping Scored Cylin- 
ders, Grinding in Pistou Rings, Fitting Rings to Pistons, together with samples of 
Clover Leaf Valve Grinding Compound. Written by automobile engineers, these 
bulletins point out in simple, understandable language how to get all the power 
possible from your engine. | 


For twelve years Clover Leaf Valve Grinding € 'ompound, the largest selling 
valve grinding Roe in the world, has been putting * 
keeping “Pe p. in new motors. 
for a season's use. 


‘Pep” in old motors, and 
Ask for the Clover Leaf duplex can, it's enough 


Most automotive equipment and hardware jobbers and dealers carry Clover— 
if your's doesn't, money order for 50 cents brings a 4-oz. duplex can to you, as 
well as both bulletins, delivery guaranteed. 


Garages: Our grade D makes money for you—cuts 
fast—sares time. Buy it in pound cans for economy. 


For machine shops and tool rooms, Clover Lapping and Grinding Compounds 
; are made in seven grades, from fine to coarse. 


d CLOVER MEG. CO. 
301 Main St. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago Branch: 608 West Adams St. 
San Francisco Branch: 556 Howard Street 


CLOVER MFG. co, 301 Main St., Norwalk, Con 


Send free samples and Bulletins. (Chec 
proper square.) 
D Car Owner © Garage O Manufacturer D Distribut 


Addresi. s 


of Getting Complete Shipment of Materials 


Shortage of materials exists everywhere. Lumber stocks were never so low 
as at present. Nails are practically impossible to secure in most communi- 
ties. Orders for doors and other mill work are six to twelve mouths behind 
delivery dates. Many towns have an glass famine. Lath are about im- 
possible to secure and going up in price regularly. And nearly all other 
items are difficult to obtain. This will cost millions of dollars to those who 
build this year in delays on the jo The man who plans to build will 
probably suffer, unless he secures a guarantee of delivery of complete materials. 


Aladdin Shipments Overcome All Difficulty 


You are Protected by a Guarantee 


Upon receipt of your order you will receive a bona fide guarantee of complete shipment 
of all materials required to build the Aladdin Home you purchase. Where else can you get such 
a guarantee of prompt, complete and satisfactory shipment of all materials? Send for 100-page 


Aladdin Book of Homes No. 267. 
THE ALADDIN CO. Bay City, Mich. 
Wilmington, North Carolina Hattiesburg, Mississippi Portland, Oregon Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Branches : 
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Here is another fellow fussin' 
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around his gas buggy with a 


lot of new spark plugs, new coils, new this and new t'other 
— when a couple of dollars worth of Effecto Auto Finishes 


would make it contented for life! 


Haven't you at times done 
a lot of unnecessary fooling 
around your car? Andatother 
times didn't the old boat scem 
to show signs of new life after 
you had washed her all up? 
And here's a rea/ thrill, for a few dollars: 
a few hours interesting work and a coat or 
two of Effecto Auto Enamel applied to your 
car will give you much the same sensation as 
driving a brar d new car out of the sales room! 
Here's what Charles V. Bradford, dealer in 
fine leather goods, of Niagara Falls, Ont., 
says about Effecto: *'I refinished my car with 
your Effecto some three years ago, and it left 
me (when I sold it last spring) in first class 
shape. I cannot speak too highly of it.” 
Note that Mr. Bradford says the finish was 
in ‘‘first class shape’? when he sold the car. 
Over two years of service is what Effecto gave 
him, and it was still in good condition! 
Effecto Auto Enamel goes on with a brush, 


Cecto 


FINISHES 


Isn’t it so? 


quickly, easily and without 
trouble. It is easy-working, 
self-leveling and quick-drying 
because it is the genuine, origt- 
nal auto enamel which will last 
longer than the finish on most 
new cars — not a paint, wax or polish. 

Made in nine snappy colors: Black, Blue, 
Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream 
and White; also clear Finishing varnish and 
Top & Seat Dressing, which renews and 
waterproofs fabric or imitation leather tops of 
all kinds, as well as upholstery. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. If you have 
any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel write us at once. We will see that 
you are supplied. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 151 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 97 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


{ADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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Sure 


We want one exclusive representative 
nevery county. The position is worth $100 
V month to one selected. inexperienced 
we train you. Write us, the largest mfr's of ` 
ransparent handled Knives and ors, for proposi- 
ion, Novelty Cutlery Co., 80 Bar St., Canton, O. 


COS 


CANDY 
THERMOMETER 


S ELICIOUS creams, 
NS D fondants, f 


can 


Sales Agent &l 


QT || syrups — you 
W || make them all ex- 
pertly if you test 
the temperature of 
the batch fre- 
quently with a 
Tycos Candy 
Thermometer. 


Price, $2.00 


Taylor Candy 
Booklet, free on 
request; full of 
delicious 
recipes. 


AT YOUR 
DEALER'S 


Taylor Instrument Companie. 


ROCHESTER NY. 
There's a Tycosor Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose : 


WRITE FOR OUR 
R BOO Q 


à BOOK N 


6 Woolworth Bldg. NEW YOR 
$28 F'Street, E WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tower Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Hobart Bidg., 582 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Stained with Cabot! s Creosote Stains, 
Bebb t3 Gould, Architects, Seattle 


Cabot s Creosote Stains 


Preserve and Beautify 


Shingles, Siding, Clapboards, and other 
Outside Woodwork 


They are made of Creosote, “the best wood pre- 


servative known.” The coloring effects are trans- 
parent, and bring out the grain of the wood in deep, 
velvety tones that harmonize perfectly with nature 
—there is no shiny, painty effect. They wear a 
long as the best paint, and "grow old gracefully” 
because they sink into the wood and therefore can- 
not crack or peel like an old paint coating. 


** 5075 Cheaper Than Paint” 


You can get Cabot' s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
135 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
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Getting Even With 
Dulcie 


(Continued from page 25) 


before she had it, but the second she 
took the fan she seemed invested with 


dignity. 

Kone of our crowd has ever gone in for 
dignity at all, which made her stand out 
all the more strikingly. I looked at my- 
self in the mirror, and it just made me 
sick. I looked so young. Honestly, I 
looked as if 1 ought to have on a pussy 
hood tied under my chin. 

Dulcie's brother was waiting for her, so 
she went out, and Ruth and Corinne and I 
crowded around Madge. She was ex- 
ultant. 

"Now, whatever you do," she said, 
“don’t forget to seem terribly interested 
in Roger. If Dulcie says a word to you 
about him, Ruth, for goodness' sake, 
blush." 

“T can't blush whenever I want to," 


said Ruth. 


ADGE coached us all on what we 

were supposed to do. When we had 
Lady's Choice dance, Corinne and I were 
both to go up to Roger as though we were 
going to ask him, then we were to look 
around and see Madge coming, and sto 
guiltily, and ask somebody else, as though 
we felt that she had the best right to 
Roger. 

She told us lots of other things to say 
and do, too, awfully good things. But 
we never had a chance to do one of them. 
Right after the first dance I introduced 
Roger to Dulcie. She looked at him with 
that mixture of baby stare and a sort of 
twinkle that I cannot decide whether it 
is really making eyes or not. Then she 
looked down, and would not take her 
eyes off her fan again all the time we were 
talking. And from that very second there 
was not a thing that any of us could do to 
help things along. 

oger danced the next three times with 
Dulcie. Then he came back and danced 
the one he had had engaged with Madge. 
She said that he seemed to be in a kind of 
a daze. She asked him if he had seen 
Carter Waite there, and he said, “ No, not 


| so very." Dulcie had the next two dances 


taken, and Roger did not dance them at 
all. He just sat and watched her with the 
most pie-eyed look on his face. I would 
certainly like to know what it is that 
Dulcie does. 

When Ladies’ Choice came, we could 
not work our little stunt. Roger and 
Dulcie were sitting out dances somewhere 
in the other room, and we never saw him 
at all. After the party was over and 
Dulcie had gone, we got into one corner of 
the dressing-room and just had spasms. 

“T never dreamed it would really work 
out," said Corinne; “it seemed too good 
to be true. Dulcie told me that Roger 
Lane had asked. to call, and she acted as 
excited and triumphant as though she had 
never had a beau before.” 

“We must all keep acting as though we 
were crazy about him," said Madge. 
“Dulcie must think we are putting up a 
desperate struggle." 
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We dd just as Madge said, but it 
emed berdly worth while: I never saw 
1 afiair run so fast without any proddin 

: all. In ide of a week, Dulcie had had 
oger up for dinner, and he had taken her 


» the frst football game and in to the , 
M 


ty to the theatre. Madge had told us to 
ct as though we were jealous and hurt. 
Madg? was a wonder. She could not 
nly think of all sorts of things to do but 
ve could also do them. For instance, we 
-ere ~ll over at Dulcie's one afternoon, and 
bout five o'clock Roger went past on his 
‘ay home. We all saw him. I tried to 
ok tense, that was all I could think of to 
o. And ot course, I can't be sure that I 
ven did really look tense. Nobody said 
iything for several minutes, then I 
appened to glance over at Madge. She 
as looking down at her erocheting —she 
as making herself a filet sweater—and 
tecr was running down the side of her 
sse! 
I peeked over at the other girls, and I 
w that Dulcie was watching her sur- 
ptitiously. Madge never glanced up at 
l, and after a few minutes she blew her 
»se hard and pretended to have a fit of 
'ugnang, just exactly as anybody does 
hen caught crying in a public place. 
fter a while, when she began to talk 
rain, her voice sounded foggy. It was 
arveloc s. 


Y THE end of the month, Roger was 

calline on Dulcie every night. Then 
»rinne began to be worried. This was 
"ing almost too fast. She said that with 
ulcie seeing Roger every night, she could 
it fail to find out how dull he was, and 
at as soon as the novelty of cutting us 
! out had worn off, she would be back 
ain like the rent collector. Madge said 
at perhaps that was true, and to be on 
e safe side she would warn Dulcie. That 
nuld clinch it. So when Madge and 
ulcie were walking home from the 
ary one day, Madge got the conversa- 
yn around to Roger Lane. 

“Of course, it isn’t any of my business,” 
.aadge said, “but I've known Roger 
nger than you have, and I would never 
el right about it if I didn’t tell you. I 
ouldn’t allow myself to get too much 
terested in him. He has never stayed 
terested in any one girl for longer than 
month—he’s a terrible flirt.” 

That, Madge said, would guarantee 
lulcie’s keeping him all winter. We all 
id fits when Madge told us what she had 
ud. Roger Lane a flirt! He hadn't pep 
1ough. Ruth had tried to make him try 
ı hold her hand one night just to see if he 
ould, and he didn't even grasp what he 
as supposed to do. lle just sat and 
niled at her. 

Dulcie kept right on going with. him. 
1 the meantime we were all having the 
me of our lives. Dulcie did not pay any 
:tention to anybody but Roger. It must 
ive used to be something she did, be- 
iuse now that she wasn't doing it, the 
cher boys didn't pay any particular 
‘tention to her, either. Of course, they 
l thought she was pretty and liked her, 
it in the same way that Will Nessen 
ked me or Tom liked Corinne. : 

It is seldom that things work out so 
cactly as you plan them. It seemed 
o good to be true, and I guess it was. 
ecause, almost at the hour of our 
iumph, in the midst of all this peace, the 


most annoying thing happened. My con- 
science began to bother me. 

I have an exasperating kind of con- 
science. It is very strong, but intermit- 
tent. It is like insanity in families, it will 
lie dormant for the longest time and then 
suddenly break out where it is least 
wanted. That is just what it did this 
time. 

Everything was all right until I 
happened to hear old Mrs. Herbert say 
that she believed Dulcie would marry 
that young Lane. Marry him! It gave me 
a terrible shock. I had had no idea of its 
going so far as that! Of course, Dulcie is 
a little older than the rest of us, really old 
enough to get married. But married to 
Roger Lane! I realized all of a sudden that 
we were doing a terrible, solemn thing. 

I was mad when the idea first occurred 
to me. After all our work ànd planning, 
to have it come to this! If my conscience 
had only held off till after Dulcie was 
married, then there wouldn't have been 
anything I could have done about it, 
anyway. But it hadn't. And I knew that 
it would keep nagging at me till I did 
something. 

At first I refused to pay any attention 
to it, but I could not keep from worrying. 
I would be at a party and they would just 
have served fruit salad, perhaps, when it 
would begin. And from then on, I might 
just as well have been eating mashed 
turnip for all the pleasure I could get out 
of the salad. The wcrst-of it was Dulcie 
was being so much nicer now that I could 


not help liking her, which made what we | 


were doing seem a meaner trick than ever. 

Finally I got so worried that l put it up 
to the other girls. I told them what an 
awful thing we were doing, and suggested 
that we tell Dulcie the trick we had 
played and then, if she wanted to go 
ahead and marry Roger, it wouldn’t be 
our responsibility. I have never seen a 
group less sympathetic. At first, they 
laughed. Then when they saw that I was 
in dead earnest, they got mad. There was 
no use to appeal to their consciences, they 
hadn’t any. They were perfectly willing 
to let Dulcie go ahead and marry Roger, 
it necessary. 


I? WAS an awful position for me. I could 
not tell Dulcie, of course, and give 
all the others away, and I should not be 
able to eat properly until I had done 
something. kept liking Dulcie better 
all the tine, too, which made it worse. 
She lent me her fan to take to a party my 
cousin gave in the city, and she showed 
me how to do my hair like Elsie Fer- 
guson's. Her cousin learned from the 
hairdresser who studied under the man 
who does Elsie Ferguson's. The climax 
came when she helped me trim over my 
blue beaver hat. 

I had been fussing with it half a day 
when she came over to borrow my new 
fashion magazine. I had just been trying 
my hat on and I was ready to cry. I never 
thought I was really homely till I saw my- 
self in that hat. My face looked round and 
flat, kind of like a pie. As I said, I was 
almost crying when Dulcie came in. She 
took one look at the hat. 

M ANE got the crown too low," she 
said. 

She took off her. hat and stayed all the 
afternoon. She raised the crown of my 
liat and tipped the brim in the back. She 
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When you serve Sheboygan, 
be sure to have enough to go 
around, because you'll find 
more goodness in the glass you 
drink than you will be able to 
express in words to your friends 


or family. 


Can you imagine the 
deliciousness of pure 
fruit flavors, cane 


sugar and genuine im- 
ported Jamaica ginger ` 
blendedin one refresh- 
ing, wholesome com- 
bination— that’s She- 
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Sheboygan has been 
the standard for 27 
years where only the 
best beverages are 
Order today 
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or druggist — 
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Your Lunch 


Tastes Better 


N your outings your food 
and beverages are kept fresh 
and cool if carried ina 


plawkeyo 
REFRIGERATOR 


Of durable, woven reed, metal lined. 
Small ice compartment kecps contents 
cool 36 hours. Roomy, convenient and 
easily carried. Made in several sizes 
at most moderate prices. 


Send for Booklet 


of tasty menus and lunch recipes. Also 
information about íree trial offer. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
740 Hawkeye Bldg. 
Burlington, lowa 


A BUSINESS 


ENTER 


of your own and earn big 
annual income in professional fees, making and fitting a 
foot specialty to measure; readily learned by anyone at 
home in à few weeks: easy terms for training, openings 
ever re With all the trade you can attend to. No capl- 
tal required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 
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Auurcoe Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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Time 
for a joyous 
scud across the 
lake or river. Cruise in safety 
this year with a Mullins unsinkable 
steel boat. Steel hull can't leak, 
waterlog, dry out or open at the 
seams. No calking. No boat-house 
needed. Power boats have best type 
marine motors with silent under- 
water exhaust. 


Mullins boats are designed by 
America's leading naval architects 
and built in the world's largest boat 
factory.. More than 70,000 in use. 


Write for catalog showing over 4o models steel 
and wooden power boats, rowboals and canoes. 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
Boat Department 
614 Franklin St. Salem, Ohio 
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| ran home and got three dear little ostrich 
| tips that just matched my hat, and in- 
sisted on giving them to me. When it 
| was all done, I put on the hat and looked 
in the mirror. It was a dream. I had 


never imagined I was so good-looking. I. 


stood staring at myself in the mirror, and 
then I remembered how awful I had 
looked when the crown was too low. I 
never would have thought of changing it 
in a thousand years if it had not been for 
Dulcie. And she was the girl I was helping 
push into a lifetime of married unhappi- 
ness! It made me feel so guilty and miser- 
able it almost took the -'^^sure out of my 
| hat. 


"T HAT night Ruth and I went to a 
lecture on eugenics. The Women’s 
Club had got the lecturer from Buffalo 
| and we thought maybe it would be racy. 
It was not so very, although she talked 
| about your unborn children. But it made 
| me feel worse than ever. I realized that it 
| was not only Dulcie’s life we were tam- 
pering with but her children’s and her 
children’s children’s, and so on down. 
It would be like colored blood or insanity, 
there would be no telling how far down 
the generations Roger's ears, for instance, 
would crop out. = 
I did not sleep a wink that night. At 
least, I heard the clock strike one and six, 
and I am almost sure I did not drop off 
between. And I made up my mind I 
would do something. I could not give the 
other girls away, but I simply had to 
| open Dulcie's eyes to what she was doing. 
Right after breakfast, I went over to her 
house. She was cutting out a silk envelope 
chemise on the dining-room table. 
| “Dulcie,” I said, “has it ever occurred 
to you that your children are going to 
look like Roger Lane?" : 

Dulcie dropped her scissors with an 
awful crash. She turned and stared at me, 
her face as red as a beet. 

“T mean, of course, if you go ahead and 
marry him,” I said hastily, realizing that 
my remark might sound queer to anybody 
who had not gone to the lecture. 

“Althea,” she said, “who told you?” 

“The lecturer last night—” I began. 
But she interrupted me: 

“I haven't told a living soul, and I’m 
sure Roger hasn’t. Aunt Kate is going to 
give an announcement luncheon for me 
next week, and I wanted it to be a sur- 
prise.” 

“Then you are engaged to him?" I said 
in a hollow tone. 

She did not notice my mournful voice. 
She went on telling in the most gleeful 
way that Roger was sending to New York 
for her ring and that they would be mar- 
ried in June, and that Roger had started 
paying instalments already on one of 
those cunning little bungalows they were 
putting up on the old Gardner property. 

“Too late—too late—too late!" The 
words kept ringing in my mind lixe a 
dirge. If Dulcie had not said that about 
Roger's having paid instalments on the 
house I might still have told her, but I did 
not feel that I could after that. There is 
nothing that makes a thing seem so hope- 
lessly final as money changing hands. 
So I sat there looking pretty sad, thinking 
of having to go through life with that 
thing on my soul, and not knowing 
whether I was eating marshmallow whip 
or cornstarch pudding. 


“Althea,” said Dulcie suddenly, “wi 
you tell me the solemn truth abcu 
something?” 

“Yes,” I said, surprised. 

“Do you think that any one of th 
girls was really in love with Roger—mc- 
than just atemporarylinfatuation,I mean? 


R a moment, I could hardly spezi 

for surprise. Then I said: 

“I can tell you the honest truth 
Dulcie. Not one of us was really in lc: 
with Roger Lane." 

“You don't know what a relief that : 
to me. Roger said nobody was in lov: 
with him—he just laughed at the idc: 
He said he was too middle-aged for ti: 
crowd, and that they were just string: 
him along. But it worried me. 
she paused for several moments, then s}: 
went on very fast—“Althea, this is 23 
awful thing to say, but the first thing th: 
got me interested in Roger was because l 
houghi all you girls were crazy abc 

im! 

I simply stared at Dulcie. She mistcci 
my look for horror at her. 

“I know it's awful," she said, “and i 
used to do that sort of thing all the tim: 
I—I—” she lowered her voice as thou- 
she were telling me something I wou: 
never have guessed—''I used to lore : 
cut out other girls!” 

“Oh, Dulcie!” I said. I could not thiri 
of anything else. 

“It was because I had never care 
about anybody, myself,” she said eager! 
as though she had to justify herself to m- 
“It was just like a kind of a game, vu 
know—you never think it's cruel to bc: 
your best friend at five hundred if v: 
can. I knew, of course, that it made t+: 
girls mad, but I never thought th= 
might—might feel the way I should ` 
Roger should find that he liked somceb: d 
else better than me." 

"You mean," I said, “that you fd 
different about Roger Lane from whati: 
have felt about anybody else, that v 
are sure—sure that it isn't just the fun c 
cutting us all out—” 

Dulcie laughed. 

“Oh, I knew I'd done that the fs 
night. There wasn't any kick in that 
after the first day or two. But by ther i 
had cour es be different. ” 

e sat for several minutes with a na 
look on her face. Then she began to t-t 
about Roger again, told how wonderfu. i 
was, and how kind, and how much b: 
ness ability he had, and dozens of ova 
things. I sat there, a feeling of reid 
coming up over me like the warmth wtf 
you stand over a register on a cold à: 

or I could tell by just one look at i 
face that Dulcie was not bluffing, sh 
really believed every word she was saag 
And when she hinted something abs 
Roger’s being so handsome, my last fest 
left me. If Dulcie could look at Roc! 
ears and think he was handsome. í 


certainly wasn’t my duty to tell her 
was dull. 


The wedding ~ to be the four: 
une. am to be maid of . an 
Ruch and Madge and rae ile pon b 
bridesmaids. Once in a while, the aa 
us laugh about the way we played Cu: id 
But the laugh is not on Dulac. at A 
We have all come to the conclusion ti 
there must be something in Roger l." 
we didn't see. S 
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could be designed to such a scale. Ralph 
would be helpless. Despite all his selling 
ability he could present only a feeble case 
before the board of buying engineers, be- 
cause Bryce had no type which was ade- 
quate. The Clayton equipment would 
carry away this prize of the year in tri- 
umph, by sheer weight of engineering 
merit, and Ralph would be made to com- 
rehend the shortcomings of his pitifully 
imited vision of manufacturing. 

So Clayton set to work jubilantly. 
Within an hour after the receipt of the 
Ferro Steel's request he was leaning over 
a drafting table; and within three days 
the preliminary sketches were completed. 
With his own hands he drew a set of elab- 
crate detail drawings, made the blue 
prints, and prepared a statement to ac- 
company these, all with a secretly glad 
anticipation of winning back his son by 
the forthcoming triumph. 

Armed with the bulk roll of his blue 
prints he entered the Bs handsomely- 
furnished office where the proposals were 
to be received punctually at nine on June 
first. Half a dozen representatives of oth- 
er concerns were there. Among them was 
Ralph, chatting pleasantly with Sterns, 
the Ferro Steel Company's man in charge 
of technical matters; and with them was 
Bryce—short, squat, his plump, smooth 
face creased into a smile even more suave 
than usual and his round bald head tilted 
at a confident angle. 

For a moment Clayton's glad anticipa- 
tion cooled. But as Ralph turned with a 
frankly smiling, “Hello, Dad!" he had a 
sudden desire to throw his arm about his 
son's shoulders, so strong and immediate 
was the sense of the reconciliation to fol- 
low these forthcoming formalities. 

“Hello, Clayton!" Sterns said. “Guess 
it’s time to get things started. You're all 
here now.” 


LAYTON exchanged a remark or two 

with his son, and then, as the room grew 
expectantly quiet, found a seat and a safe 
place for his blue prints. Sterns concluded 
a low-toned conference with the engineers 
constituting the buying board and then 
faced the assembled competitors. 

“To be perfectly fair, we will call on 
you men in the alphabetical order of the 
names of your firms,” he announced, con- 
sulting a list in his hands. “First, the 
Bryce Manufacturing Company.” 

As Ralph rose, Clayton thrilled with a 
great pride. The boy was so upstanding 
-—not cocksure, rather respectful, yet 
quietly aggressive with an easy, unobtru- 
sive but instantly felt power in every 
movement and line of his slim young body. 
Clayton was proud, not only that he was 
the father of this son of his but that within 
a few short hours at most this son would 
be reconciled into a complete harmony 
with him. 

Ralph walked to the table, unrolled a 
long blue print, spread it out and then be- 
gan talking. Before he had spoken a score 
of words, Clayton the engineer recognized 
that this starter Ralph was selling was 
simply an enlargement of the ordinary 


Bryce type, the "'good-enough" type, the 
type never conspicuously successful in 

ractice. But Clayton the father some- 
low forgot the Bryce automatic starter. 
He was following with a glowing admira- 
tion every word and gesture of this tall, 
assured son of his. 

Ralph talked with quiet straightfor- 
wardness, explaining, pointing out an 
advantage here, an advantage there, indi- 
cating on the outspread blue print, and 
holding all the time the absorbed atten- 
tion of the three engineers and Sterns. 
Despising anything savoring of mere sell- 
ing patter as he did, Clayton was never- 
theless stirred deeply. Ralph was offering 
an exhibition of salesmanship far removed 
from anything akin to mere oily persua- 
sion. He talked with frank sincerity, 
claiming nothing extravagant, even ad- 
mitting weakness in some particulars, and 
all the time preserving an attitude of 
quiet respectfulness toward the men older 
in experience than himself. 


E MADE his final points with digni- 

fied emphasis, asked that the contract 
be awarded to his company, and turned 
away from the table. Sterns, after con- 
sulting his list, rose and announced, “Da- 
vid A. Clayton." 

Clayton rose and advanced to the table. 
Slipping the rubber bands off his own blue 
prints he spread them out. “Gentlemen, 
my proposal," he said simply, and pushed 
forward the drawings for their examina- 
tion. 

‘That was all he needed to say. Admir- 
ing his son's presentation as he did, he felt 
that Ae had no need for anything of the 
sort. His drawings could speak for them- 
selves. His equipment could speak for it- 
self. And with the air of an artist who has 
just drawn back the veil from his most re- 
cent painting, he resumed his seat. 

Others followed. Some talked and some 
merely presented their drawings as he had 
done. The three engineers glanced over 


'the drawings one by one as they were 


spread out, but always glanced again at 
two sets of prints—those presented by 
Clayton, and b. his son. Clayton was glad 
of that. He wanted his son to win second 
[Be in this competition, for it was due 

im because of the splendid effort he had 
made against long odds. 

The last man came forward and un- 
rolled his blue print. The engineers glanced 
at it, and then turned back to the two 
prints which had claimed the bulk of their 
attention before. Minutes passed. They 
scanned the two long wide sheets, now 
ranged side by side on the big table. 

They whispered together. Sterns leaned 
forward and whispered with them. There 
was more whispering and more glancing 
at the two prints. ‘Then they nodded and 
Sterns rose. 

“The board of engineers," he said, 
“unanimously approves and recommends 
the proposal of the Bryce Manufacturing 
Company.” 

The unsuccessful aspirants bobbed up 
and surrounded Ralph in a congratula- 
tory group, joined by Sterns and the en- 
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Regular fellows ride Columbias. You see 
'em everywhere—where the wide-open 
world is before them, where there's lots 
of green and trees—where the fish bite 
and the roads way ahead are inviting and 
the Lreeze and sun put on a healthy tan! 


Riding a Columbia—that's the bicycle your 
daddy knows all about, boy '—puts you 
in touch with those outdoor places you 
hanker for, those fun-journeys that make 
you husky and fit for anything, any time. 


Your dealer will be mighty happy to tell 
you all about the 1920 Columbias—their 
strong build yet lightness of weight, their 
fine construction, and the unusual equip- 
ment, finish, and riding ease they give. 


See your dealer foday— pick out the model 
you want, and get out in the open for the 
best sport and the most fun you ever had. 


Write for 1920 Columbia Catalogue—models 
for everybody at most reasonable prices 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING CO: 
40 Lozier Ave., Westfield, Mass. 


| that he had been beaten. 


| gineers; while Bryce, more suavely tri- 


umphant and smiling than ever, stood 
with one hand on Ralph's shoulder with 


R | an air of proud proprietorship. 


(THEN, like the bewildered wakefulness 


of a somnambulist, it came to Clayton 
For a space, 
while the congratulatory chorus swelled 
and rose, he sat staring blankly at the 


l group surrounding his tall, quietly self- 


possessed son. Then, without a word, he 
rose and went out into the hallway, and 
down and across the city to the haven of 
his factory. 

He had been wrong. Squirm and shrink 
as he could, offer excuses and alibis as he 


rn | would, the thing loomed up before him 


like a lone mountain towering sheerly out 
of a broad plain. 
He had trusted to technical superiority. 


Ralph had trusted to selling superiority.. 


There was no extenuating circumstance, 
no excuse to whose door the result could 
be blamed. The contest had been sharp, 
clear-cut, clean, to a finish; and Ralph had 
won. 

With sickening clearness he saw the 
thing he deemed a principle of paramount 
importance vast into the scrap pile as 
ruthlessly as his first crude motor starter 
had been junked to make room for his 
newest models. He was old-fashioned. 

He had wronged his boy. Instead of 
giving him a chance to live his life under 
modern conditions, he had attempted to 
force him into an outworn mold. 

But somehow he could not tell this to 
Ralph. He wanted to confess. Every 
moment he was away from his son he had 
an uneasy desire to burst out into an ad- 
mission of his injustice. But, face to face 
with him, a great dumbness fell over him. 

The very ease which, on Ralph's part, 
had made tolerable the weeks immediate- 
ly following their drifting apart now 
served to make confession on Clayton's 
part hopelessly difficult. There was never 
an opportunity. Shop talk, business, or 
anything which would facilitate bringing 
up the'subject Clayton yearned to men- 
tion, was skilfully avoided. 

'The Ferro Steel Companv had planned 
a celebration for October first, to mark 


the official opening of.its new mill. Friends. 


of the company, its employees, and repre- 
sentatives of concerns which had contrib- 
uted in the erection’ of the new plant, 
were to take part. 

Clayton had read of it in the newspa- 
pers and the technical press. But not until 
late in September did it acquire any par- 
ticular significance. Then, dropping the 
work on which he was listlessly engaged, 
he went straight to Sterns. 

“Pd like to come to your party on the 
first," he announced. 


Sterns glanced up quizzically for a mo- ` 


ment. Then he nodded. “Good!” he ap- 
proved. “You're a real sport. Going to 
help us get started even if we couldn't 
give vou any business, eh? We'll be glad 
to have you." 

Clavton smiled and thanked him for 
the ticket of admission. But he was think- 
ing something vastly different. On the day 
of the opening he would confess to Ralph 
the injustice he, as a father, had done. 


| Under the stimulus of the excitement, the 
| crowd and the holiday abandon he could 


| 


surely find an opportunity for pouring out 
those few stammered sentences. 


So bedecked and thronged was the bif 
ungainly building as Clayton entere 
it on the day of the opening that it 
seemed a veritable pleasure palace. Flags, 
bunting, flowers, bright new paint, shin- 
ing glass and brass, spotless concrete and 
warm red brick made up a vivid back- 
ground for the crowd. Well-dressed men 
and women strolled leisurely about the 
towering machinery or gathered in gay 
laughing groups. And in one of these 
Clayton found Ralph. 

His heart swelled with pride. Sur- 
rounded by men whose names were syno- 
nyms of power and accomplishment, his 
son was receiving greetings which indi- 
cated the esteem in which he was held. 
Over the heads of these friends Ralph shot 
him a look which sent even a warmer thrill 
through Clayton; for it was spontaneous 
and eager, with nothing of his son's usual 
restraint. It was just as Clayton had 
hoped it would be; and in this gay, openly 
friendly throng he knew he would find the 
opportunity he sought, and could tell his 
son the thing which had burned within 
him, unconfessed, for so long. 

But before he could speak to Ralph, 
friends of his own swooped down upon 
him and caught him in a dragnet from 
which he was unable to escape. And then 
suddenly the big whistle above boomed 
out a signal that the mills machinery was 
to be started on the demonstration run 
scheduled as the first number on the pro- 
gram. Because most of the people pre- 
ferred to watch the giant motor and the 
rolls which it drove, he was able to secure 
just the position he wanted during this dem- 
onstration—a position squarely against the 
guard rail fencing the automatic starter. 

The housing normally enclosing this 
piece of equipment had been removed to 
make it more impressive, and over the 
shining complication of cams, tripping 
coils, levers, resisters, and connecting bars 
thus exposed, he swept a quick, compre- 
hending glance. As he had expected, it 
was merely an enlargement of the type 
Bryce had used on previous designs for 
smaller installations. His smile grew a bit 
wry. Here was to be a supreme test of this 

good-enough” equipment of Sam Bryce’s. 
Before a crowd which could see every 
flaw it was being called upon to face a real 
situation. 


"THE gay laughter and the excited hum 
of voices died away suddenly, as from a 
platform, invisible to Clayton by reason 
of the intervening mass of the motor, came 
the voice of Sterns. 1 
“Ladies and gentlemen," he announced 
“I have the pleasure and the honor to in. 
troduce Miss Ruth Rothwell, the daugh- 
ter of President Rothwell, who will now 
officially set the machinery in motion by 
pressing the button which controls th 
electric drive. Miss Rothwell.” aus 
There was a burst of applause. Leaning 
over the brass guard rail Clay d 
intently at the starter so close b 
A hush came over the eager spectator 
and Clayton knew that the girl on tié 
platform had moved forward to the pluch- 
covered table and was reachine aed 
the mother-of-pearl push-button in “its 
center. 
_ From the extreme right of the shining 
intricacy came a click, the glint of a rd 
darting out into position, two more clicis, 
and then the upward thrust of a large me- 


ton gazed 
efore him. 
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Paper Editor writes: 


“Have just had my Sedan 
engine overhauled after doing 
22,000 miles without having a 
valve ground or carbon re- 
moved. I use it in all kinds of 
weather, over all kinds of roads, 
and think it is the finest ever." 
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20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 


50% slower yearly depreciation 
(National Averages) 


These records of Franklin owners do more 
than reflect the soundness of Franklin 
. principles. They also emphasize the other 
advantages, equally definite and unusual, 
whicharetypical of Franklin performance, 


Any Franklin dealer can show you why 
the Franklin Sedan out-tours the average 
open car; why it is safe, reliable and com- 
fortable;and whvitis a cool carin summer. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
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Franklin Sedan Features: 


Wide Observation Windows, 
allowing unobstructed out- 
look— 

'Two Wide Doors, giving easy 
access to a roomy interior— 

Slanting V-shaped Windshield, 
giving broadest driving 
vision—and Sloping French- 
style Hood. 
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$3000. 00 Fi irst Prizes for a Thought 
103 other prizes from $1000.00 to $10.00 


JACOHTELERE Eveready contest! Another chance to win a big cash 
prize! Another incentive for active-minded men, women, boys and 
girls—for everybody with imagination! 


On June 1, Daylo dealers throughout the United States and Canada will dis- 
play in their windows the new Daylo Contest Picture. It has no title. The story 
it tells is a great big interesting, intensely human one. A thousand different . 
people will see a thousand different stories in the picture. The story the picture 
telis you may be the most interesting—the prize winner—the story that may be 
worth $3000.00 to you. 


If your answer doesn't win first it may win the second prize $1000. 00—or 
one of the 102 other prizes, none less than $10.00. 


Go to the store of a Daylo dealer. Study the picture in the window and write, 
on a contest blank which the dealer will give you, what you think the letter says. 
Use 12 words or less. For the best answer that conforms to the contest rules, the 
winner will receive $3000.00 in cash. Answers will be judged by the editors of 
LIFE. If two or more contestants submit the identical answer selected by the 
judges for any prize, the full amount of that prize will be paid to each. 


Anyone may enter. There is no cost or obligation of any 
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tallic mass rising to close a wide gap sep- 
arating it from a similar mass just above. 
Clayton's eyes clung to it. Smoothly and 
steadily the moving contact swung up- 
ward, bos ht up against the stationary 
contact and the [e circuit was closed. 

Forty odd circuits were to be closed 
thus, each at its predetermined interval, 
each carrying the huge motor through a 
slightly higher rate of rotation until full 
speed was reached. So, even as the crowd 

rilled to the first throb of the alternating 
current, Clayton shifted his gaze to the 
next contact beyond the first. 

There was another click, another rod 
darted out and the second contact swung 
upward, as the first dropped away, break- 
ing its circuit with a flicker and the explo- 
sive crackle of an arc flash being snuffed 
out. 


LAYTON sniffed. The arc flash was 

considerably greater than anything he 
tolerated in his own equipment, but it was 
not excessive. Perhaps by some freak of 
fortune this Bryce apparatus he deemed so 
unworthy might be able, after all, to sur- 
vive this test. 

Second speed gave place to third, third 
to fourth, and fourth to fifth, without any- 
thing more serious than the flicker of arc 
which had accompanied the first; and 
under the tug of the gradually increasing 
current the huge inert motor growled in 
deep, angry objection. Fifth speed gave 
place to sixth, and sixth to seventh. With 
a groan and grunt of protest the motor 
began to turn over reluctantly. Seventh 

ave place to eighth, and eighth to ninth. 

layton frowned. This starter was per- 
forming entirely too well. It and Sam 
Bryce did not deare to pass unscathed. 
Yet the motor was turning over with slow 
rumbling revolutions and the crowd began 
to murmur admiringly. 

Then the starter stuck. Instead of fall- 
ing back with a sharp swing, breaking the 
heavy circuit cleanly, the ninth speed con- 
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P auium offered to you under the 


ApLER-RocuEsTER mark has passed the 


tact clung stubbornly in its closed posi- | || most searching tests for quality of ma- 
tion; just why, Clayton could not see. . , h 
Two, three seconds passed. Still it stuck. | |({€ terials and workmanship. About these 


Two more seconds passed. Sam Bryce 
would have to present an alibi of more 
than usual smoothness to explain awav a 
failure so glaring as this. But it would be 
only justice—something deserved by this 
man who had dared to sell such a piece of 
equipment. 

A dozen feet away an overalled me- 
chanic thrust through the crowd, stooped 
under the guard rail, and darted toward 
the starter. 

"Look out! Close your eyes, every- 
body!" he yelled warningly, and jerked 
on a pair of goggles. 

Clayton understood the danger. If the 
stuck contact let go suddenly and the arc- 
blowout failed, there would be a blinding 
flash. So, even as the crowd about him 
stirred curiously, he half closed his clear | || 
dark-blue eyes—then stopped, shocked E Send for your complimentary copy of our Style Book 
into forgetfulness of danger by a thought z L. ApLza, Bros, & Co., Rochester, N. T. 
which had come to him. Was Ralph, after ) 
all, innocently unaware of the real char- 
acter of this equipment? Had he sold it 
with the absolute sincerity he had mani- 
fested? Like a stick cunningly thrown be- 
tween the feet of a speeding runner, this 
doubt overwhelmed iren with stagger- 
ing suddenness. ` i 

Another goggled mechanic joined the | || forse 


first. The crowd was milling about in a 


exceptional garments is an air of authori- 
ty that can come only where a master of 
the art of design follows his original con- 
ception through to the last detail. 
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When the business woman marries 
should she still go out to work? 


A man 


“She is going to keep on with her job after the 
wedding." Often we hear this said about the 
young business woman. What about her new 
obligations—-as wife, home-maker, prospec- 
tive mother? Can she fulfill them and still 
go to work? What would it mean to society, 
business and the home if all wedding con- 
tracts were upon this basis? A fair statement 
of both sides of the case appears in “The Lure 
of the Double Salary," in the May Woman’s 
Home CoMPANION—a story every woman 
should read. 


with a bouncing baby 


doesn't carry dynamite 


Are “reds” the dyspeptic product of bad en- 
vironment—-the spawn of vicious boarding 
houses and unhappy surroundings? Is the 
great bulwark against Bolshevism the whole- 
some, successful, American home? Then what 
real opportunity is at the door of every home- 
maker—every woman. 

Senator Poindexter has an article for red- 
blooded Americans on this very subject of the 
Americanization of America. It is a great 
message to the women of America. Every 
loyal woman should read it in the May 
Woman’s HoME COMPANION. 
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Moving Picture Companies, tells you “How to 
Write a Movie Scenario," in the May 
Woman’s Home Companion. Mr. Sarver 
edits thousands and thousands of manuscripts, 
and his tips to aspiring writers are invaluable. 
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sudden panic, eyes closed, some with 
hands protecting them, some with hand- 
kerchiefs held up to ward off a vaguely 
sensed threat. 

“Close your eyes! Close your eyes, 
everybody!" the mechanic warned shrilly 
a second time, tugging frantically at a 
recalcitrant rod. 

But Clayton stared straight at the 
stuck contact, wide-eyed, unseeing. Ralph 


| must have known. To have chosen delib- 


erately to ally himself with such a man, 
to have worked with him these months, 
to have won the success he had, argued 
with ghastly convincingness that he must 
have agreed with this cynically sarcastic 


| standard of “good enough.’ 


Suddenly there was a flash and a sput- 


|| | tering crackle. Under the efforts of the 
| mechanics the stuck contact had aropped 
he 


back into position, but not as usual. 
Bryce arc-blowout, never too effective, 
had failed altogether; and instead of the 
normal flicker between the parting me- 
tallic surfaces there leaped out, before the 
eyes which Clayton had not closed, a vivid 
white-hot flame, alive with concentrated 
power. It flickered with a spitting venom- 
ous hum. It licked out and devoured 
the solid metal greedily. It danced and 
snarled, burning with a terrible intensity. 
'The mechanics fled before this thing 
which they had most feared. The crowd 
gasped. And then, with a cry lost in the 
crackling voice of the arc, Clayton stag- 
gered back and threw up both hands over 
his eyes—but too late. 


FROM beyond the heavy door the mur- 
mur of the crowd rose and fell inter- 
mittently, subdued by the thick panels. 
But inside the big office of the new steel 
plant two men followed in strained silence 
every movement of the little gray-haired 
oculist bending intently over the figure 
reclining in one of the big chairs. 

The knob turned and the door swung 
back. The outer murmur rose and then 
fell as Sam Bryce closed the door and 
pause at the edge of the big central rug, 

is suave, plump features sobered and his 
round head slightly bowed in an air of 
smug concern. “I trust you're not finding 
anything serious, Doctor,” he addressed 
the absorbed medical man _ solicitously. 
“A most regrettable and unforeseen acci- 
dent. I—” 

Ralph Clayton whirled about. ‘‘Acci- 
dent?” 


Bryce nodded heavily. “Yes, my boy,” 
he sighed. “A mistake in a slight P ce 
ment which could not be—" 

"A mistake!" Ralph had planted him- 
self squarely before the short, squat figure. 
White, tense, his eyes strangely alight, 
he flung his words at Bryce with savage 


| distinctness. "You knew that starter was 


nothing but a bunch of damned junk, and 


| you knew it when I sold it! Why didn't 


ou tell me? I didn't know. How could I 
now? I wasn't any engineer. And you 
let me go ahead and sell it—sell the thin 
that's blinded my father!" E 

Sterns, was staring. Doctor Harmon 
glanced up for a moment and then re- 
mines y tings peg 

“You didn’t tell me! Bec * 
damned scoundrel!” Ralph pludsca bs 
all his quiet manner burned away b the 
blast of his fury. “Pd have known if I'd 
just listened to Dad. I'd have known 
your stuff was just junk. But I know it 


Quick Work by Philip, by R. L. Lurre 


now, and nobody is ever goin to put that 

sort of lie over on me again! I’m going to 

be an engineer, and know myself! I'm 

going to learn what decent, honest equip- 

ment is and then learn to make it. Damn 

you and your selling! Get out and stay 
ut!’ 


Before the withering intensity of the 
tense figure confronting him, Bryce hesi- 
tated only an instant, fumbled for the 
knob, and retreated. ` 

In the instant of silence following the 
click of the lock the oculist straightened. 
“T find none of the metal fragments that I 
feared," he reported quietly. “The blind- 
ness will probably be temporary—the re- 
sult of exposure to the ultra-violet rays of 
the arc. 

Sterns and Ralph faced about. But be- 
fore either could speak, Clayton, eyes now 
swathed in thick soft bandages, was lean- 
ing forward in his chair. 

“Ralph boy,” he said, and there was a 
ring in his voice strangely matching a new 
something that had come into his face, 
*[—I guess we—we've both been right 
and we—we've both been wrong." 

He fumbled in an inside pocket, drew 
out a business card and a pencil, and 
placed the card on the wide arm of the 
chair. Then he wrote for a moment, 
clumsily, in hesitant, groping strokes. 

“T need some new cards," he said. 
"How would you like them printed that 


way! 

On the side of the pasteboard opposite 
the neatly engraved “David A. Cl ayton, 
Manufacturer of Electrical Specialties,” 
in uncertain sprawling characters Ralph 
read, "David A. Clayton & Son.” 

He blinked, swallowed, and then reach- 
ing out gripped one of the long supple 
hands. “Dad!” he said huskily, “That— 
that’s fine!" 


Quick Work by 
Philip 
(Continued from page 58) 


too nervous to enjoy the show! I wonder 
how soon before I can ask for a raise. Her 
last name is Blaine, really a pretty name, 
—but of course, when you compare it 
with Ware! Well, there really isn’t any 
comparison! Marion Blaine! Marion 
Ware! Lord! the second one is simply 
beautiful! 

She certainly has a nice laugh. In fact, 
everything about her is a bit nicer than 
nice! It was necessary for me to take her 
home. Charlie—the nutl—escorted Miss 
Hartley, who, praise be! evidently lives 
on the other side of town. 

‘Do you know, Miss Blaine, “I asked, 

“that I never had a chance to talk to you 
before? Is there anything about me that 
you would like to know? 

Methinks she asped! 

“You see,” I explained gently, “I 
can't very well propose to you until you 
know something about me!" 

Consider for a moment, nonexistent 
reader, what you would do if you were a 
girl, and a young man whom you had 
only seen twice began his first conversa- 
tion in the above way. 
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case, it wasn't her fault. But a good deal 
of the trouble we have comes from the 
custom of getting a secretary, or stenogra- 
pher, or telephone girl, or office boy, or 
somebody, to inquire about trains. They 
are careless about getting.the information 
straight, a man misses his train, and then 
he blames us for it. 

"Why, women even let their children 
call up to find out about trains! I sup- 
pose little Mary, or-little Johnny, likes to 
use the telephone, so Mother lets them. 
We do our best to have them get the in- 
formation straight, but half the time I 
know they twist it. 

“Grown folks do the same thing, for 
that matter, and all because they neglect 
some simple precaution. When you tele- 
phone to a station to ask the leaving time, 
or the arriving time, of trains, be sure to 
have a pencil and paper handy. Then 
write down the information as it is given 
to you. Don’t trust to your memory. 


“PEOPLE don’t remember things 
straight even while you are talking 


to them. You tell them a train will leave : 
at 11:56; and after they have asked a few | 
more questions, they will wind up with, . 


*You said that train leaves at 7:56, didn't 
you?' If you tell a man a train goes at 
6:05, he will repeat it two minutes later 
as 5:06, just reversing the figures. 
only safe way is to be sure you have it 
straight, and then write it down, before 
you can get it mixed. 

“People who live in cities should not 
try to refer to trains by their numbers. 
There are so many trains that people who 
are not familiar with them are likely to 
get balled up on the numbers. A little 
while ago, a woman telephoned and said 
that her sister was coming from Chicago 
on Number Eleven, and when would that 
train bein? I told her that there was no 
Number Eleven from Chicago to New 
York, and asked her if she knew what 
time her sister left Chicago. She told me, 
and I knew at once that it was Number 
Twenty-two. You see, she had uncon- 
sciously thought of eleven in connection 
with twenty-two, and then had said 
‘eleven’ when she telephoned. 

“In small towns, where there are only 
a few trains a day, it is Pascua, for 
people to refer to them by numbers. They 
call the station and ask, 'How's Number 
Five?’ or, ‘Is Number Twelve on time?’ 
That’s all right. But when you get to 
the city, or if you are asking about a 
train from a city, mention its leaving 
time. That’s all that is necessary. 

“As a rule, we can tell the experienced 
travelers by the way they ask their ques- 
tions. A man calls up and says: ‘What’s 
the best train leaving here to-morrow 
afternoon for Indianapolis?! Thats a 
straight question. He tells you the day, 
the time of day, the kind of train, and the 
destination. Somebody else calls up and 
asks: ‘When can I get a train to Indian- 
apolis?' You have to ask, ‘Are you leav- 
ing to-day?’ No, I’m going to-morrow. 
Then you tell them all the trains. Half 
the time, they ask, after each one: ‘Is 
that a good train?’ 

4€ 

People often telephone us to engage 
a return sleeper reservation, or to have 
one made from a point up the line, 
where they expect to be perhaps in a few 
days. You would be surprised how they 
muddle things up. And yet it is a simple 


The- 


thing to do it clearly. For instance, if | 


you are going to be in Chicago, and travel 
1s heavy, so that you want to make sure 
of a berth to New York, perhaps on the 
Twentieth Century Limited, all you need 
to say is: ‘Please wire for a lower berth 
to New York on the Twentieth Century, 
leaving Chicago Thursday, April 15th,’ 
or whatever date you want. Then give 
your name. 3 

“There you are. The agent doesn't 
have to ask you a single question. Have 
him write it down and read it over to you. 


He will bless you for being one of the few | 
people who know just what you want and | 


who can say it straight. 
“People are funny. They try to get in- 


formation without giving you the facts on | 
which you have got to base your infor- | 


mation. One of the clerks here got a call 
the other day from a woman who asked 
when the frst train left for a certain 
point. 

"*Do you mean the first train now, or 
the first in the morning?’ he asked. 

“‘In the morning, of course, she 


snapped. 

“He told her 5 o'clock and she asked for 
the next. When he said 7:10, she wanted 
the next. At 8:30; again—the next. 
At 9:30; he told her. 

* * Can't you give me a decent train?” she 
demanded. ‘Do you think I want to stay 
up all night to catch one?' 

*Why couldn't she have explained in 
the beginning about the time she wanted 
to start? Instead, she asked for the ‘first 
train.’ 

*"You'd be amazed at the way people 
resent our asking the things we must 
know in order to give them correct in- 
formation. A man came up to the booth 
the other afternoon and asked for a Har- 
lem time-table. As we have several 
Harlem time-tables, I asked him which 
one he wanted. 

**[ said a Harlem time-table!’ he re- 
peated sharply. 

** * Yes, ve erf *but which division 
do you wish to go on?' 

*** Do I have to ask you again for a Har- 
lem time-table?' he demanded, getting 
purple in the face. 

“So I took out all the Harlem folders 
and handed them to him. 

“<The trouble with you,’ he sneered, 
‘is that you’ve been on this job too long. 
You'd better be looking for a new one.’ 

“But I had two very good reasons for 
asking him the question I did. In: the 
first place, it would save him trouble if I 
gave him the folder he wanted. And in 
the second place, those folders cost mon- 
ey. At a conservative estimate, the ex- 
pense to the railroads issuing them is 
about two thousand dollars a week. So 
it is foolish to hand them out recklessly 
just to have them thrown away. 


* ANOTHER mistake people make is in 

regard to asking about late trains. 
Only a little while ago, a woman called 
up to ask about a certain train due at 
5:30 P. M. My assistant told her it was 
reported two hours late. She asked if 
she could count on that, and he said, 
"You'd better call up again in half an 
hour. The reason was that we receive 
reports every half hour on these trains, 
and he could then give her later informa- 
tion. But she simply went up in the air 
and demanded to talk with the superin- 
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tendent. -I went to the ’phone, listened 
to her complaint, and explained: elabor- 
ately that delayed trains may either. lose 
more time, or make up some already lost; 
and that if she would call us again we 
would keep her informed as to the train 
she was anxious about. That satisfied 
her—but it had wasted our time. We 
don’t ask people to call us again if it isn’t 
necessary. No man in a railroad station 
does that. He is too busy to invite un- 
necessary calls. You can bet on that. 

“And the same thing is true about the 
qussiions asked you by the station man. 
If he inquires just where you are going, it 
affairs. He isn’t loafing around with 
nothing better to do than think up ques- 
tions about what isn't his business. If 

e asks you something, it is because he 
must know it in order to give the right 
answer to your own question. 

“Think it all out before you go to him, 
or to the telephone, and write it down if 
there are several points you want to 
cover. Then you won’t forget something 
important. d listen to what he says. 
A man called up a while ago and asked 
the fare to New Haven. The clerk told 

1m it was two dollars and thirty-four 
cents. 

“How much?’ he said. 

“The clerk repeated it. 

4 What did you say?’ 

Again the clerk told him. 

“How much?’ he asked again. 

Six dollars!’ said the clerk. A 

"'Oh—two dollars and thirty-four 

cents,' the man said sheepishly. 
. “He had heard it all the time. He was 
Just one of the people—and there are 
thousands of them—who go on asking 
you, over and over, without realizing that 
they do hear and understand. A good 
many people have you repeat a thing sev- 
eral times, to be sure they get it right. 
lhe best way is for them to repeat it to 
you. Then if they have it wrong, you can 
correct them. And when they find they 
have it straight they should write it down 
atonce. It constantly happens that peo- 
ple telephone for the time some train 
leaves, miss the train, and then claim 
that we told them the wrong time. The 
real trouble was that they forgot what we 
did say, or else twisted it around. 


“ ANOTHER cause of complaint is that 

„people call up several hours before 
a train is due, find that it is perhaps forty 
minutes late, and go to the station ex- 
pecting that it is sti// forty minutes behind 
time. In the meanwhile it has made up 
fifteen minutes—and they are left. Ifa 
train is off its schedule, call up again and 
bee ote of it. 

“You would be surprised to know how 
often people ask us to meet someone at 
the train, perkeps a girl who ıs arrivin 
alone and is a stranger in the city. O 
course we do the best we can, but some- 
times it is like trying to find a articular 
needle in a haystack that is ful of other 
needles. 

“For instance, someone asked us to 
meet a young girl of sixteen who was com- 
ing here to attend a university, We got 
her name, the train she was coming on, 
and a description of her apnearance. 
But although we watched the gate care- 
fully, we did not see her. Five minutes 
later, she turned up at the desk. When 


isn’t’ because he wants to pry 'ihto your” 
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a Trust Your 
| Tire Merchan 


T ee By Barney Oldfield 
| ~ ` id 


= In every trading center, and at many a cross-roac 


T T a is the tire merchant—at your service. 
Fitio] 


Of all your motoring reliances he is the one you t 


2 u ES oftenest, command easiest and pay least for. 
2^ SERVICE STATION He is always ready to sell you what you want or 
——1l tell you what you need. For he knows tires. 


Trust his advice. Act on it. But ponder now and then | 
obligation under which this expert service places you. 


The tire manufacturer also owes a debt to the tire mercha 
Without his help the manufacturer would never succe 
As they deserve, the tire merchant crowns kings — or | 
thrones them. i . 


This company is frank in acknowledging its debt to the 1 
merchants of America whose enthusiastic support has m: 
possible the record-breaking speed with which we have gair 
our nation-wide distribution. We appreciate our obligati 
We will so guard the quality of our product that it st 
always justify every word.of praise he gives it. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 


CLEVELAND 
Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Eno 


ZF TIRES 


OLDFIELD TIRES 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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The House of a Million Questions, by ALLISON GRAY Q 


we asked her how in the world we missed 
her, she laughed and said: 


*** Probably because I had a baby in my | 


arms. A woman on the train had two 
children with her, so I carried one as far 
as the waiting-room.’ 

"Of course we hadn't expected a six- 


teen-year-old schoolgirl to arrive with a | 


baby in her arms. And that just shows 
how our best efforts may fail when people 
unload their responsibilities onto us. 
anything had happened to that girl, I 
don’t think the blame would have been 
ours. 

“We get a good many funny questions 
from strangers in New York, especially in 
the good old summer time when tourists 
are plentiful. Instead of going down to 
the desk in their hotel and asking the 
clerk for information, they call us up! 
"They ask us how to get to the Woolworth 
Building, how to reach Central Park, or 
the Aquarium, or Grant’s Tomb, or 
Coney Island. A favorite request, from 
every source, is for the correct time. 


"QNSE thing that always makes us get 
busy is the lost child. A woman 
tells a child to stand in a certain. place 
while she goes to the ticket window, or 
the baggage-room. The child gets scared 
or walks away to look at something, and 
then can't find its way back to the spot 
where it was left. 
herself gets mixed up as to where she left 
it. Of course, nothing worse happens in 
most cases than that the woman loses her 
tran and has a bad scare. But she 
might lose her child, for a city railway 
station crowd contains all kinds of people, 


and I wouldn't take any chances on | 


them. 


“There are hundreds of men and wom- | 


en in this station every day who are not 
here to take a train or to meet one. We 
have guards on duty who keep an eye on 
the crowd, but they can't watch every- 
one. Men who apparently have nothing 
to do and no place to go, like to sit around 
on the comfortable benches in the wait- 
ing-rooms. 
for what seems an unnecessarily long stay, 
the guard asks them where thev are going. 
If they say Boston, for instance, he waits 


until a Boston train has gone, and then | 


approaches them again with a suggestion 
that they move on. 

“Considering the fact that there may be 
some crooks among the thousands of 
people in a station, it behooves people 
not to leave their hand luggage, or their 
children, unguarded. 

"] think the queerest ‘regular cus- 
tomer’ we ever had was a little old lady 
who used to come to the waiting-room 
every afternoon, bringing with her a small 
kettle, a cup and saucer, and a bulging 
paper bag. She'd sit there, watching the 
crowd, until time for ‘afternoon tea,’ 
when she would get hot water from the 
lavatory, make tea in her little kettle, and 
produce sandwiches or cakes from the 

aper bag to eat. We called her the 

Kitchenette Lady,’ and for quite a while 
we hadn’t the heart to interfere with her 
evident enjoyment of taking her tea in so 
entertaining an environment. But it 
was a dangerous example, so we had to 
banish her and her kettle. Even a rail- 
wav station has to draw the line some- 
where. We drew it at individual after- 
noon teas." 


Sometimes the woman | 


After they have settled down | 
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„On High! 


7» 


CAY, Bill, ground ` 
my valves last 
week with Clover, 


maybe they don't make nmn, a 
some difference. The old Sak 

h z : . a L 
boat takes everything on SAA 
high. Why don't you grind yours?" = 


But before you give her the Spring 
overhauling and tuning-up, write for free 
Clover Bulletin No. 75 on Valve Grinding, and No. 80 on Lapping Scored Cylin- 
ders, Grinding in Piston Rings, Fitting Rings to Pistons, together with samples of 
Clover Leaf Valve Grinding Compound. Written by automobile engineers, these 
bulletins point out in simple, understandable language how to get all the power 
possible from your engine. 


For twelve years Clover Leaf Valve Grinding Compound, the largest selling 
valve grinding compound in the world, has been putting “Pep” in old motors, and 
keeping “Pep” in new motors. Ask for the Clover Leaf duplex can, it’s enough 
for a season’s use. 

Most automotive equipment and hardware jobbers and dealers carry Clover— 
if your's doesn't, money order for 50 cents brings a 4-oz. duplex can to you, as 
well as both bulletins, delivery guaranteed. 

Garages: Our grade D makes money for you—cuts 
fast—saves time. Buy it in pound cans for economy. 

For machine shops and tool rooms, Clover Lapping and Grinding Compounds 
are made in seven grades, from fine to coarse. 


d CLOVER MFG. CO. 
301 Main St. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago Branch: 608 West Adams St. 
San Francisco Branch: 556 Howard Street 


CLOVER MFG. CO., 301 Main St., Norwalk, Co 
Send free samples and Bulletins. (Che 

proper square.) 

D Car Owner O Garage © Manufacturer. [7 Distribi 
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exo 
of Getting Complete Shipment of Materials 


Shortage of materials exists everywhere. Lumber stocks were never so low 
asatpresent. Nails are practically impossible to secure in most communi- 
ties. Orders for doors and other mill work are six to twelve mouths behind 
delivery dates. Many towns have a glass famine. Lath are about im- 
possible to secure and going up in price regularly. And nearly all other 
items are difficult to obtain. This will cost millions of dollars to those who 
build this year in delays on the job. The man who plans to build will 
probably sufer, unless he secures a guarantee of delivery of complete materials. 


Aladdin Shipments Overcome All Difficulty 


You are Protected by a Guarantee 


Upon receipt of your order you will receive a bona fide guarantee of complete shipment 
of all materials required to build the Aladdin Home you purchase. Where elso can you get such 
n guarantee of prompt, complete and satisfactory shipment of all materials? Send for 100-page 


THE ALADDIN CO. Bay City, Mich. 


Branches: Wilmington, North Carolina Hattiesburg, Mississippi Portland, Oregon Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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lere is another fellow fussin’ around his gas buggy with a 
t of new spark plugs, new coils, new this and new t'other 
- when a couple of dollars worth of Effecto Auto Finishes 


'ould make it contented for life! 


Haven't you at times done 
lot of unnecessary fooling 
ound your car? Andatother 
nes didn't the old boat seem 
show signs of new life after 
u had washed her all up? 
And here’s a rea/ thrill, for a few dollars: 
ew hours interesting work and a coat or 
o of Effecto Auto Enamel applied to your 
' will give you much the same sensation as 
ving a brar d new car out of the sales room! 
Here's what Charles V. Bradford, dealer in 
z leather goods, of Niagara Falls, Ont., 
s about Effecto: *'I refinished my car with 
ir Effecto some three years ago, and it left 
(when I sold it last spring) in first class 
pe. Icannot speak too highly of it.” 
Note that Mr. Bradford says the finish was 
“first class shape’? when he sold the car. 
ertwo years of service is what Effecto gave 
1, and it was still in good condition! 
zHecto Auto Enamel goes on with a brush, 


Cfecto 


FINI.SSHE. 


Isn't it so? 


quickly, easily and without 
trouble. It is easy-working, 
self-leveling and quick-drying 
because it is the genuine, origi- 
nal auto enamel which will last 
longer than the finish on most 
new cars — not a paint, wax or polish. 

Made in nine snappy colors: Black, Blue, 
Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream 
and White; also clear Finishing varnish and 
Top & Seat Dressing, which renews and 
waterproofs fabric or imitation leather tops of 
all kinds, as well as upholstery. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. If you have 
any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel write us at once. We will see that 
you are supplied. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 151 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 97 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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DE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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nt one exclusive representative 
county. The position is worth $100 
inexperienced 


to one selected, e 
in you. Write us, the largest mfr's o! 


If ES 
f S 
Raz MN 
lovelty Cutlery Co., 80 Bar St., Canton, 0. 


arenthandled Knives and ors, for proposi- 


ELICIOUS creams} 
fondants, 4 
syrups — you can 
make them all ex- 
pertly if you test 
the temperature of 
the batch fre- 
quently with a 
Tycos Candy 
Thermometer. @ 
Price, $2.00 
Bockiet, Tree on 
request; full of 


delicious 
recipes. 


aylor Instrument Companie 
ROCHESTER NY. 


e's à Tycos or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


R 
FREE Books on MIUNN& Co 


686 Woolworth Bidg., NEW YORK 
625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tower Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Hobart Bldg., 582 Market St.,San Francisco, Calif. 


Stained with Cabot s Creosote Stains, 
Bebb 8 Gould, Architects, Seattle 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Preserve and Beautify 


Shingles, Siding, Clapboards, and other 
Outside Woodwork 


They are made of Creosote, "the best wood pre- 


servative known." The coloring effects are trans- 
parent, and bring out the grain of the wood in deep, 
velvety tones that harmonize perfectly with nature 
—there is no shiny, painty effect. They wear as 
long as the best paint, and "grow old gracefully” 
because they sink into the wood and therefore can- 
not crack or peel like an old paint coating. 


** 5075 Cheaper Than Paint” 


You can get Cabot' s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
135 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie SL, Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
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Getting Even With 
Dulcie 


(Continued from page 25) 


before she had it, but the second she 
took the fan she seemed invested with 


dignity. 

"Nene of our crowd has ever gone in for 
dignity at all, which made her stand out 
all the more strikingly. I looked at my- 
self in the mirror, and it just made me 
sick. I looked so young. Honestly, I 
looked as if 1 ought to have on a pussy 
hood tied under my chin. 

Dulcie's brother was waiting for her, so 
she went out, and Ruth and Corinne and I 
crowded around Madge. She was ex- 
ultant. 

"Now, whatever you do," she said, 
“don’t forget to seem terribly interested 
in Roger. If Dulcie says a word to you 
pan „him, Ruth, for goodness’ sake, 

ush. 


“I can’t blush whenever I want to,” 


said Ruth. 


MADSE coached us all on what we 

were supposed to do. When we had 
Lady’s Choice dance, Corinne and I were 
both to go up to Roger as though we were 
going to ask him, then we were to look 
around and see Madge coming, and sto 
guiltily, and ask somebody else, as though 
we felt that she had the best right to 
Roger. 

She told us lots of other things to say 
and do, too, awfully good things. But 
we never had a chance to do one of them. 
Right after the first dance I introduced 
Roger to Dulcie. She looked at him with 
that mixture of baby stare and a sort of 
twinkle that I cannot decide whether it 
is really making eyes or not. Then she 
looked down, and would not take her 
eyes off her fan again all the time we were 
talking. And from that very second there 
was not a thing that any of us could do to 


| help things along. 


Roger danced the next three times with 
Dulcie. Then he came back and danced 
the one he had had engaged with Madge. 
She said that he seemed to be in a kind of 


|a daze. She asked him if he had seen 


Carter Waite there, and he said, “No, not 
so very." Dulcie had the next two dances 
taken, and Roger did not dance them at 
all. He just sat and watched her with the 
most pie-eyed look on his face. I would 


| certainly like to know what it is that 


Dulcie does. 

When Ladies' Choice came, we could 
not work our little stunt. Roger and 
Dulcie were sitting out dances somewhere 
in the other room, and we never saw him 
at all. After the Party was over and 
Dulcie had gone, we got into one corner of 
the dressing-room and just had spasms. 

“T never dreamed it would really work 
out," said Corinne; “it seemed too good 
to be true. Dulcie told me that Roger 
Lane had asked to call, and she acted as 
excited and triumphant as though she had 
never had a beau before. T 
"We must all keep acting as though we 
were crazy about him," said Madge. 


“Dulcie must think we are putting up a 
desperate struggle.” 
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We d'd just as Madge said, but it 
emed herdly worth while. I never saw 
1 afiair run so fast without any proddin 

zall. In ide of à week, Dulcie had bed 
oger up for dinner, and he had taken her 


> the first o Sal oed and in to the, 
] 


ity to the theatre. Madge had told us to 
ct as though we were jealous and hurt. 
Madge was a wonder. She could not 
nly think of all sorts of things to do but 
he could also do them. For instance, we 
vere ll over at Dulcie’s one afternoon, and 
bout five o'clock Roger went past on his 
ray home. We all saw him. I tried to 
»ok tense, that was all I could think of to 
o. And ot course, I can't be sure that I 
ven did really look tense. Nobody said 
nything for several minutes, then I 
appened to glance over at Madge. She 
as looking down at her erocheting—she 
as making herself a filet sweater—and 
tecr was running down the side of her 
ose! 
I peeked over at the other girls, and I 
iw that Dulcie was watching her sur- 
ptitiously.. Madge never glanced up at 
l, and after a few minutes she blew her 
yse hard and pretended to have a fit of 
vughing, just exactly as anybody does 
hen caught crying in a public place. 
fter a while, when she began to talk 
rain, her voice sounded foggy. It was 
arvelous. 


Y THE end of the month, Roger was 

calling on Dulcie every night. Then 
»rinne began to be worried. This was 
ing almost too fast. She said that with 
ulcie seeing Roger every night, she could 
yt fail to find out how dull he was, and 
at as soon as the novelty of cutting us 
! out had worn off, she would be back 
ain like the rent collector. Madge said 
at perhaps that was true, and to be on 
e safe side she would warn Dulcie. That 
;uld clinch it. So when Madge and 
ulcie were walking home from the 
xary one day, Madge got the conversa- 
»n around to Roger Lane. 

“Of course, it isn't any of my business,” 
‘adge said, “but I’ve known Roger 
nger than you have, and I would never 
el right about it if I didn’t tell you. I 
ouldn’t allow myself to get too much 
iterested in him. He has never stayed 
iterested in any one girl for longer than 
month—he’s a terrible flirt.” 

That, Madge said, would guarantee 
lulcie’s keeping him all winter. We all 
ad fits when Madge told us what she had 
id. Roger Lane a flirt! He hadn't pep 
rough. Ruth had tried to make him try 
ı hold her hand one night just to see if he 
ould, and he didn't even grasp what he 
as supposed to do. lle just sat and 
niled at her. 

Dulcie kept right on going with. him. 
1 the meantime we were all having the 
me of our lives. Dulcie did not pay any 
:tention to anybody but Roger. It must 
ive used to be something she did, be- 
iuse now that she wasn't doing it, the 
her boys didn't pay any particular 
‘tention to her, either. Of course, they 
l thought she was pretty and liked her, 
it in the same way that Will Nessen 
sed me or Tom liked Corinne. ' 

It is seldom that things work out so 
tactly as you plan them. It seemed 
0 good to be true, and I guess it was. 
ecause, almost at the hour of our 
iumph, in the midst of all this peace, the 


most annoying thing happened. My con- 
science began to bother me. 

I have an exasperating kind of con- 
science. It is very strong, but intermit- 
tent. It is like insanity in families, it will 
lie dormant for the longest time and then 
suddenly break out where it is least 
wanted. That is just what it did this 
time. 

Everything was all right until I 
happened to hear old Mrs. Herbert say 
that she believed Dulcie would marry 
that young Lane. Marry him! It gave me 
a terrible shock. I had had no idea of its 
going so far as that! Of course, Dulcie is 
a little older than the rest of us, really old 
enough to get married. But married to 
Roger Lane! I realized all of a sudden that 
we were doing a terrible, solemn thing. 

I was mad when the idea first occurred 
to me. After all our work ànd planning, 
to have it come to this! If my conscience 
had only held off till after Dulcie was 
married, then there wouldn't have been 
anything I could have done about it, 
anyway. But it hadn't: And I knew that 
it would keep nagging at me till I did 
something. 

At first I refused to pay any attention 
to it, but I could not keep from worrying. 
I would be at a party and they would just 
have served fruit salad, perhaps, when it 
would begin. And from then on, I might 
just as well have been eating mashed 
turnip for all the pleasure I could get out 
of the salad. The wcrst- of it was Dulce 
was being so much nicer now that I could 
not help liking her, which made what we 
were doing seem a meaner trick than ever. 

Finally I got so worried that | put it up 


to the other girls. I told them what an 


awful thing we were doing, and suggested 
that we tell Dulcie the trick we had 
played and then, if she wanted to go 
ahead and marry Roger, it wouldn't be 
our responsibility. I have never seen a 
group less sympathetic. At first, they 
laughed. Then when they saw that I was 
in dead earnest, they got mad. There was 
no use to appeal to their consciences, they 
hadn't any. They were perfectly willing 
to let Dulcie go ahead and marry Roger, 
it necessary. 


IT WAS an awful position for me. I could 
not tell Dulcie, of course, and give 
all the others away, and I should not be 
able to eat properly until I had done 
something. kept liking Dulcie better 
all the tine, too, which made it worse. 
She lent me her fan to take to a party my 
cousin gave in the city, and she showed 
me how to do my hair like Elsie Fer- 
guson's. Her cousin learned from the 
hairdresser who studied under the man 
who does Elsie Ferguson’s. The climax 
came when she helped me trim over my 
blue beaver hat. 

I had been fussing with it half a day 
when she came over to borrow my new 
fashion magazine. I had just been trying 
my hat on and I was ready to cry. I never 
thought I was really homely till I saw my- 
self in that hat. My face looked round and 
flat, kind of like a pie. As I said, I was 
almost crying when Dulcie came in. She 
took one look at the hat. 

“You’ve got the crown too low," she 
said. 

She took off her. hat and stayed all the 
afternoon. She raised the crown of my 
liat and tipped the brim in the back. She 


When you serve Sheboygan, 
be sure to have enough to go 
around, because you'll find 
more goodness in the glass you 
drink than you will be able to 
express in words to your friends 
or family. 


Can you imagine the 
deliciousness of pure 
fruit flavors, cane 
sugar and genuine im- 
ported Jamaica ginger ` 
blendedin one refresh- 
ing, wholesome com- 
bination— that’s She- 
boygan. 


Y: 
T. 


Sheboygan has been 
the standard for 27 
years where only the 
best beverages are 
sold. Order today 
from your grocer 
or druggist — 
costs less per 
bottle by the 
case. Onsale 
everywhere. 


Sheboygan 
Beverage Co. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Shebovgan Root Beer 
Orange Phosphate 
Sarsaparilla 

mon Soda 
Cream Soda and 
Mineral Water j 
"EY. 


For occasions and F 
PA 


all occasions. 


x 


For the whole 
family. 
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Your Lunch 
Tastes Better 


O> your outings your food 
and beverages are kept fresh 
and cool if carried in a 


plawkeyo 
REFRIGERATOR 


Of durable, woven reed, metal lined. 
Small ice compartment keeps contents 
cool 36 hours. Roomy, convenient and 
easily carried. Made in several sizes 
at most moderate prices. 


Send for Booklet 


of tasty menus and lunch recipes. Also 
information about free trial offer. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
740 Hawkeye Bldg. 
Burlington, Iowa 


A BUSINESS 


EN I ER of vour own and earn big 


annual income In professional fees, making and fitting a 


foot speclalty to measure; readily learned by anyone at 

hor a few Weeks: easy terms for training, openings 

eve iere With all the trade you can attend to. No capi- 
quired or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


tal 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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Js on the Water 


ee ir usc. ae ` Tuas 


Time 
for a joyous 
scud across the 
lake or river. Cruise in safety 
this year with a Mullins unsinkable 
steel boat. Steel hull can't leak, 
waterlog, dry out or open at the 
seams. No calking. No boat-house 
needed. Power boats have best type 
marine motors with silent under- 
water exhaust. 


Mullins boats are designed by 
America's leading naval architects 
and built in the world's largest boat 
factory. More than 70,000 in use. 


Write for catalog showing over 4o models steel 
and wooden power boats, rowboats and canocs. 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 


Boat Department 
614 Franklin St. Salem, Ohio 


MULLINS RANK 
Se ee? E 


ran home and got three dear little ostrich 
tips that just matched my hat, and in- 


| sisted on giving them to me. When it 


iin the mirror. 
never imagined I was so good-looking. I. 


was all done, I put on the hat and looked 
It was a dream. I had 


stood staring at myself in the mirror, and 
then I remembered how awful I had 
looked when the crown was too low. I 
never would have thought of changing it 
in a thousand years if it had not been for 
Dulcie. And she was the girl I was helping 
push into a lifetime of married unhappi- 
ness! It made me feel so guilty and miser- 
able it almost took the 7'^^sure out of my 


| hat. 


"T HAT night Ruth and I went to a 
lecture on eugenics. The Women's 
Club had got the lecturer from Buffalo 
and we thought maybe it would be racy. 
It was not so very, although she talked 
about your unborn children. But it made 
me feel worse than ever. I realized that it 
was not only Dulcie’s life we were tam- 
pering with but her children’s and her 
children's children’s, and so on down. 
It would be like colored blood or insanity, 
there would be no telling how far down 
the generations Roger's ears, for instance, 
would crop out. .. 

I did not sleep a wink that night. At 
least, I heard the clock strike one and six, 
and I am almost sure I did not drop off 
between. And I made up my mind 
would do something. I could not give the 
other girls away, but I simply had to 
open Dulcie's eyes to what she was doing. 
Right after breakfast, I went over to her 
house. She was cutting out a silk envelope 
chemise on the dining-room table. 

“ Dulcie,” I said, “has it ever occurred 
to you that your children are going to 
look like Roger Lane?" 

Dulcie dropped her scissors with an 
awful crash. She turned and stared at me, 
her face as red as a beet. 

“T mean, of course, if you go ahead and 
marry him," I said hastily, realizing that 
my remark might sound queer to anybody 
who had not gone to the lecture. 

“Althea,” she said, "who told 

“The lecturer last night—” I 
But she interrupted me: 

“I haven't told a living soul, and I'm 
sure Roger hasn't. Aunt Kate is going to 
give an announcement luncheon for me 
next week, and I wanted it to be a sur- 
prise.” 

“Then you are engaged to him?" I said 
in a hollow tone. 

She did not notice my mournful voice. 
She went on telling in the most gleeful 
way that Roger was sending to New York 
for her ring and that they would be mar- 
ried in June, and that Roger had started 
paying instalments already on one of 
those cunning little bungalows they were 
putting up on the old Gardner property. 

“Too late—too late—too late!" The 
words kept ringing in my mind lixe a 
dirge. If Dulcie had not said that about 
Roger's having paid instalments on the 
house I might still have told her, but I did 
not feel that I could after that. There is 
nothing that makes a thing seem $o hope- 
lessly final as money changing hands. 
So I sat there looking pretty sad, thinking 
of having to go through life with that 
thing on my soul and not knowing 
whether I was eating marshmallow whip 
or cornstarch pudding. 


ou?" 
egan. 


“Althea,” said Dulcie suddenly, “will 
you tell me the solemn truth about 
something?” 

“Yes,” I said, surprised. 

“Do you think that any one of the 
girls was really in love with Roger—more 
than just atemporarylinfatuation,I mean >” 


FOR a moment, I could hardly speak 
for surprise. Then I said: 

“I can tell you the honest truth, 
Dulcie. Not one of us was really in love 
with Roger Lane.” 

“You don’t know what a relief that is 
to me. Roger said nobody was in love 
with him—he just laughed at the idea. 
He said he was too middle-aged for the 
crowd, and that they were just stringinz 
him along. But it worried me. J—I—” 
she paused for several moments, then she 
went on very fast—“‘Althea, this is an 
awful thing to say, but the first thing that 
got me iitetested: in Roger was because I 
taonga all you girls were crazy about 

im! 

I simply stared at Dulcie. She mistook 
my look for horror at her. 

“I know it's awful," she said, “and I 
used to do that sort of thing all the time. 
I—I—" she lowered her voice as though 
she were telling me something I would 
never have guessed—"'I used to Zore 5 
cut out other girls!” 

“Oh, Dulcie!” I said. I could not think 
of anything else. 

"[t was because I had never cared 
about anybody, myself,” she said eagerly, 
as though she had to justify herself to me. 
“It was just like a kind of a game, you 
know—you never think it's cruel to beat 
your best friend at five hundred if you 
can. I knew, of course, that it made the 
girls mad, but I never thought they 
might—might feel the way I should 4 
Roger should find that he liked somebody 
else better than me.” j 

"You mean," I said, “that you fed 
different about Roger Lane from what vou 
have felt about anybody else, that vc: 
are sure—sure that it isn't just the fun of 
cutting us all out—" 

Dulcie laughed. 

"Oh, I knew I'd done that the frst 
night. There wasn’t any kick in that 
after the first day or two. But by then it 
had begun to be different.” 

She sat for several minutes with a rart 
look on her face. Then she began to taik 
about Roger again, told how wonderful ke 
was, and how kind, and how much busi 
ness ability he had, and dozens of other 
things. I sat there, a feeling of relief 
coming up over me like the warmth when 
you stand over a register on a cold dav. 

or I could tell by just one look at her 
face that Dulcie was not bluffing, she 
really believed every word she was saving. 
And when she hinted something abovt 
Roger's being so handsome, my last fear 
left me. If Dulcie could look at Roger's 
ears and think he was handsome. it 
certainly wasn’t my duty to tell her he 
was dull. 

The wedding is to be the fourth cf 
lue I am to be maid of honor, and 

uth and Madge and Corinne are to be 
bridesmaids. Once in a while, the four cf 
us laugh about the way we plaved Cupid 
But the laugh is not on ule at a. 
We have all come to the conclusion th: 
there must be something in Roger Lar: 
we didn't see. 
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could be designed to such a scale. Ralph 
would be helpless. Despite all his selling 
ability he could present only a feeble case 
before the board of buying engineers, be- 
cause Bryce had no type which was ade- 
quate. The Clayton equipment would 
carry away this prize of the year in tri- 
umph, by sheer weight of engineering 
merit, and Ralph would be made to com- 
prehend the shortcomings of his pitifully 
limited vision of manufacturing. 

So Clayton set to work jubilantly. 
Within an hour after the receipt of the 
Ferro Steel’s request he was leaning over 
a drafting table; and within three days 
the preliminary sketches were completed. 
With his own hands he drew a set of elab- 
crate detail drawings, made the blue 
prints, and prepared a statement to ac- 
company these, all with a secretly glad 
anticipation of winning back his son by 
the forthcoming triumph. 

Armed with the bulky roll of his blue 
prints he entered the big, handsomely- 
furnished office where the proposals were 
to be received punctually at nine on June 
first. Half a dozen representatives of oth- 
er concerns were there. Among them was 
Ralph, chatting pleasantly with Sterns, 
the Ferro Steel Company's man in charge 
of technical matters; and with them was 
Bryce—short, squat, his plump, smooth 
face creased into a smile even more suave 
than usual and his round bald head tilted 
at a confident angle. 

For a moment Clayton's glad anticipa- 
tion cooled. But as Ralph turned with a 
frankly smiling, “Hello, Dad!" he had a 
sudden desire to throw his arm about his 
son’s shoulders, so strong and immediate 
was the sense of the reconciliation to fol- 
low these forthcoming formalities. 

“Hello, Clayton!” Sterns said. *' Guess 
it's time to get things started. You're all 
here now." 


CLAYTON exchanged a remark or two 
with his son, and then, as the room grew 
expectantly quiet, found a seat and a safe 
place for his blue prints. Sterns concluded 
a low-toned conference with the engineers 
constituting the buying board and then 
faced the assembled competitors. 

“To be perfectly fair, we will call on 
you men in the alphabetical order of the 
names of your firms,” he announced, con- 
sulting a list in his hands. “First, the 
Bryce Manufacturing Company.” 

As Ralph rose, Clayton thrilled with a 
great pride. The boy was so upstanding 
-—not cocksure, rather respectful, yet 
‘quietly aggressive with an easy, unobtru- 
sive but instantly felt power in every 
movement and line of his slim young body. 
Clayton was proud, not only that he was 
the father of this son of his but that within 
a few short hours at most this son would 
be reconciled into a complete harmony 
with him. 

Ralph walked to the table, unrolled a 
long blue print, spread it out and then be- 
gan talking. Before he had spoken a score 
of words, Clayton the engineer recognized 
that this starter Ralph was selling was 
simply an enlargement of the ordinary 


Bryce type, the *good-enough" type, the 
type never conspicuously successful in 
practice. But Clayton the father some- 
how forgot the Bryce automatic starter. 
He was following with a glowing admira- 
tion every word and gesture of this tall, 
assured son of his. 

Ralph talked with quiet straightfor- 
wardness, explaining, pointing out an 
advantage here, an advantage there, indi- 
cating on the outspread blue print, and 
holding all the time the absorbed atten- 
tion of the three engineers and Sterns. 
Despising anything savoring of mere sell- 
ing patter as he did, Clayton was never- 
theless stirred deeply. Ralph was offering 
an exhibition of salesmanship far removed 
from anything akin to mere oily persua- 
sion. He talked with frank sincerity, 
claiming nothing extravagant, even ad- 
mitting weakness in some particulars, and 
all the time preserving an attitude of 
quiet respectfulness toward the men older 
in experience than himself. 


E MADE his final points with digni- 

fied emphasis, asked that the contract 
be awarded to his company, and turned 
away from the table. Sterns, after con- 
sulting his list, rose and announced, “Da- 
vid A. Clayton." 

Clayton rose and advanced to the table. 
Slipping the rubber bands off his own blue 
prints he spread them out. "Gentlemen, 
my proposal," he said simply, and pushed 
forward the drawings for their examina- 
tion. 

‘That was all he needed to say. Admir- 
ing his son's presentation as he did, he felt 
that Ae had no need for anything of the 
sort. His drawings could speak for them- 
selves. His equipment could speak for it- 
self. And with the air of an artist who has 
just drawn back the veil from his most re- 
cent painting, he resumed his seat. 

Others followed. Some talked and some 
merely presented their drawings as he had 
done. The three engineers glanced over 


'the drawings one by one as they were 


spread out, but always glanced again at 
two sets of prints—those presented by 
Clayton, and by his son. Clayton was glad 
ofthat. He wanted his son to win second 
pan in this competition, for it was due 

im because of the splendid effort he had 
made against long odds. 

The last man came forward and un- 
rolled his blue print. The engineers glanced 
at it, and then turned back to the two 
prints which had claimed the bulk of their 
attention before. Minutes passed. They 
scanned the two long wide sheets, now 
ranged side by side on the big table. 

They whispered together. Sterns leaned 
forward and whispered with them. There 
was more whispering and more glancing 
at the two prints. Then they nodded and 
Sterns rose. 

“The board of engineers,” he said, 
“unanimously approves and recommends 
the proposal of the Bryce Manufacturing 
Company.” 

The unsuccessful aspirants bobbed up 
and surrounded Ralph in a congratula- 
tory group, joined by Sterns and the en- 
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l that he had been beaten. 


gineers; while Bryce, more suavely tri- 
umphant and smiling than ever, stood 
with one hand on Ralph's shoulder with 
an air of proud proprietorship. 


TEES like the bewildered wakefulness 
of a somnambulist, it came to Clayton 
For a space, 


| while the congratulatory chorus swelled 


and rose, he sat staring blankly at the 
group surrounding his tall, quietly self- 
possessed son. Then, without a word, he 
rose and went out into the hallway, and 


| down and across the city to the haven of 
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his factory. 

He had been wrong. Squirm and shrink 
as he could, offer excuses and alibis as he 
would, the thing loomed up before him 
like a lone mountain towering sheerly out 
of a broad plain. 

He had trusted to technical superiority. 


Ralph had trusted to selling superiority.. 


There was no extenuating circumstance, 
no excuse to whose door the result could 
be blamed. The contest had been sharp, 
clear-cut, clean, to a finish; and Ralph had 
won. 

With sickening clearness he saw the 
thing he deemed a principle of paramount 
importance vast into the scrap pile as 
ruthlessly as his first crude motor starter 
had been junked to make room for his 
newest models. He was old-fashioned. 

He had wronged his boy. Instead of 
giving him a chance to live his life under 
modern conditions, he had attempted to 
force him into an outworn mold. 

But somehow he could not tell this to 
Ralph. He wanted to confess. Every 
moment he was away from his son he had 
an uneasy desire to burst out into an ad- 
mission of his injustice. But, face to face 
with him, a great dumbness fell over him. 

The very ease which, on Ralph's part, 
had made tolerable the weeks immediate- 
ly following their drifting apart now 
served to make confession on Clayton’s 
part hopelessly difficult. There was never 
an opportunity. Shop talk, business, or 
anything which would facilitate bringing 
up the'subject Clayton yearned to men- 
tion, was skilfully avoided. 

The Ferro Steel Company had planned 
a celebration for October first, to mark 


the official opening of.its new mill. Friends, 


of the company, its employees, and repre- 
sentatives of concerns which had contrib- 
uted in the erection’ of the new plant, 
were to take part. 

Clayton had read of it in the newspa- 
pers and the technical press. But not until 
late in September did it acquire any par- 
ticular significance. Then, dropping the 
work on which he was listlessly engaged, 
he went straight to Sterns. 

“Pd like to come to your party on the 
first,” he announced. 


Sterns glanced up quizzically for a mo- ` 
£ pq 1 


ment. Then he nodded. “Good!” he ap- 
proved. "You're a real sport. Going to 
help us get started even if we couldn't 


| give you any business, eh? We'll be glad 


to have you." 

Clayton smiled and thanked him for 
the ticket of admission. But he was think- 
ing something vastly different. On the day 
of the opening he would confess to Ralph 
the injustice he, as a father, had done. 
Under the stimulus of the excitement, the 
crowd and the holiday abandon he could 


| surely find an opportunity for pouring out 
| those few stammered sentences. 


So bedecked and thronged was the big 
ungainly building as Clayton entere 
it on the day of the opening that it 
seemed a veritable pleasure palace. Flags, 
bunting, flowers, bright new paint, shin- 
ing glass and brass, spotless concrete and 
warm red brick made up a vivid back- 
ground for the crowd. Well-dressed men 
and women strolled leisurely about the 
towering machinery or gathered in gay 
laughing groups. And in one of these 
Clayton found Ralph. 

His heart swelled with pride. Sur- 
rounded by men whose names were syno- 
nyms of power and accomplishment, his 
son was receiving greetings which indi- 
cated the esteem in which he was held. 
Over the heads of these friends Ralph shot 
him a look which sent even a warmer thrill 
through Clayton; for it was spontaneous 
and eager, with nothing of his son's usual 
restraint. It was just as Clayton had 
hoped it would be; and in this gay, openly 
friendly throng he knew he would find the 
opportunity he sought, and could tell his 
son the thing which had burned within 
him, unconfessed, for so long. 

But before he could speak to Ralph, 
friends of his own swooped down upon 
him and caught him in a dragnet from 
which he was unable to escape. And then 
suddenly the big whistle above boomed 
out a signal that the mill's machinery was 
to be started on the demonstration run 
scheduled as the first number on the pro- 

ram. Because most of the people pre- 
fired to watch the giant motor and the 
rolls which it drove, he was able to secure 
justthe position he wanted during this dem- 
onstration—a position squarely against the 
guard rail fencing the automatic. starter. 

The housing normally enclosing this 
piece of equipment had been removed to 
make it more impressive, and over the 
shining complication of cams, tripping 
coils, levers, resisters, and connecting bars 
thus exposed, he swept a quick, compre- 
hending glance. As he had expected. it 
was merely an enlargement of the type 
Bryce had used on previous designs e 
smaller installations. His smile grew a bit 
wry. Here was to be a supreme test of this 
“‘good-enough” equipment of Sam Bryce's. 
Before a crowd which could see every 
flaw it was being called upon to face a real 
situation. 


THE gay laughter and the excited hum 

of voices died away suddenly, as froma 
platform, invisible to Clayton by reason 
of the intervening mass of the motor, came 
the voice of Sterns. 

“Ladies and gentlemen," he announced, 
“I have the pleasure and the honor to in- 
troduce Miss Ruth Rothwell, the daugh- 
ter of President Rothwell, who will now 
officially set the machinery in motion by 
pressing the button which controls the 
electric drive. Miss Rothwell.” 

‘There was a burst of applause. Leaning 
over the brass guard rail Clayton gazed 
intently at the starter so close before him. 
A hush came over the eager spectators, 
and Clavton knew that the girl on the 
platform had moved forward to the plush- 
covered table and was reaching toward 
the mother-of-pearl push-button in its 
center. 

, From the extreme right of the shining 
intricacy came a click, the glint of a rod 
darting out into position, two more clicks, 
and then the upward thrust of a large me- 
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tallic mass rising to close a wide gap sep- 
arating it from a similar mass just above. 
Clayton’s eyes clung to it. Smoothly and 
steadily the moving contact swung up- 
ward, brought up against the stationary 
contact and the fe circuit was closed. 

Forty odd circuits were to be closed 
thus, each at its predetermined interval, 
each carrying the huge motor through a 
slightly higher rate of rotation until full 
speed was reached. So, even as the crowd 
thrilled to the first throb of the alternating 
current, Clayton shifted his gaze to the 
next contact beyond the first. 

There was another click, another rod 
darted out and the second contact swung 
upward, as the first dropped away, break- 
ing its circuit with a flicker and the explo- 
sive crackle of an arc flash being snuffed 
out. 


LAYTON sniffed. The arc flash was 

considerably greater than anything he 
tolerated in his own equipment, but it was 
not excessive. Perhaps by some freak of 
fortune this Bryce apparatus he deemed so 
unworthy might be able, after all, to sur- 
vive this test. 

Second speed gave place to third, third 
to fourth, and fourth to fifth, without any- 
thing more serious than the flicker of arc 
which had accompanied the first; and 
under the tug of the gradually increasing 
current the huge inert motor growled in 
deep, angry objection. Fifth speed gave 
place to sixth, and sixth to seventh. With 
a groan and grunt of protest the motor 
began to turn over reluctantly. Seventh 

ave place to eighth, and eighth to ninth. 

layton frowned. This starter was per- 
forming entirely too well. It and Sam 
Bryce did not deserve to pass unscathed. 
Yet the motor was turning over with slow 
rumbling revolutions and the crowd began 
to murmur admiringly. 

Then the starter stuck. Instead of fall- 
ing back with a sharp swing, breaking the 
heavy circuit cleanly, the ninth speed con- 
tact clung stubbornly in its closed posi- 
tion; just why, Clayton could not see. 
Two, three seconds passed. Still it stuck. 
Two more seconds passed. Sam Bryce 
would have to present an alibi of more 
than usual smoothness to explain away a 
failure so glaring as this. But it would be 
only justice—something deserved by this 
man who had dared to sell such a piece of 
equipment. 

A dozen feet away an overalled me- 
chanic thrust through the crowd, stooped 
under the guard rail, and darted toward 
the starter. 

“Look out! Close your eyes, every- 
body!” he yelled warningly, and jerked 
on a pair of goggles. 

Clayton understood the danger. If the 
stuck contact let go suddenly and the arc- 
blowout failed, there would be a blinding 
flash. So, even as the crowd about him 
stirred curiously, he half closed his clear 
dark-blue eyes—then stopped, shocked 
into forgetfulness of danger by a thought 
which had come to him. Was Ralph, after 
all, innocently unaware of the real char- 
acter of this equipment? Had he sold it 
with the absolute sincerity he had mani- 
fested? Like a stick cunningly thrown be- 
tween the feet of a speeding runner, this 
doubt overwhelmed Clayton with stagger- 
ing suddenness. 

Another goggled mechanic joined the 
first. The crowd was milling about in a 
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When the business woman marries 
should she still go out to work? 


“She is going to keep on with her job after the 
wedding." Often we hear this said about the 
young business woman. What about her new 
obligations—-as wife, home-maker, prospec- 
tive mother? Can she fulfill them and still 
go to work? What would it mean to society, 
business and the home if all wedding con- 
tracts were upon this basis? A fair statement 
of both sides of the case appears in “The Lure 
of the Double Salary," in the May Woman’s 
Home CoMPANION—a story every woman 
should read. 


A man with a bouncing baby 
doesn't carry dynamite 


Are “reds” the dyspeptic product of bad en- 
vironment—the spawn of vicious boarding 
houses and unhappy surroundings? Is the 
great bulwark against Bolshevism the whole- 
some, successful, American home? Then what 
real opportunity is at the door of every home- 
maker—every woman. 

Senator Poindexter has an article for red- 
blooded Americans on this very subject of the 
Americanization of America. It is a great 
message to the women of America. Every 
loyal woman should read it in the May 
Woman’s Home COMPANION. 


The secrets of successful 
scenario writing . 


Are you one of the many thousands who *'feel 
the urge" to write a thrilling film play for 
your favorite Pickford or Fairbanks? Perhaps 
you have submitted a scenario and found the 
film companies wholly unresponsive. Why ?— 
maybe because you didn't know what to try 
for, what to feature and what to discard in the 
development of your plot. Charles Sarver, 
scenario editor for one of the largest American 
Moving Picture Companies, tells you “How to 
Write a Movie Scenario," in the May 
Woman’s Home Companion. Mr. Sarver 
edits thousands and thousands of manuscripts, 
and his tips to aspiring writers are invaluable. 


THE MAY 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


On Sale at all News-Stands 


20 cents a copy $2.00 a year 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
FARM AND FIRESIDE COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


sudden panic, eyes closed, some with 
hands protecting them, some with hand- 
kerchiefs held up to ward off a vaguely 
sensed threat. 

“Close your eyes! Close your eyes, 
everybody!” the mechanic warned shrilly 
a second time, tugging frantically at a 
recalcitrant rod. 

But Clayton stared straight at the 
stuck contact, wide-eyed, unseeing. Ralph 
must have known. To have chosen delib- 
erately to ally himself with such a man, 
to have worked with him these months, 
to have won the success he had, argued 
with ghastly convincingness that he must 
have agreed with this cynically sarcastic 
standard of “good enough." 

Suddenly there was a flash and a sput- 
tering crackle. Under the efforts of the 
mechanics the stuck contact had dropped 
back into position, but not as usual. Phe 
Bryce arc-blowout, never too effective, 
had failed altogether; and instead of the 
normal flicker between the parting me- 
tallic surfaces there leaped out, before the 
eyes which Clayton had not closed, a vivid 
white-hot flame, alive with concentrated 
power. It flickered with a spitting venom- 
ous hum. It licked out and devoured 
the solid metal greedily. It danced and 
snarled, burning with a terrible intensity. 

The mechanics fled before this thin 
which they had most feared. The crowd 
gasped. And then, with a cry lost in the 
crackling voice of the arc, Clayton stag- 
gered back and threw up both hands over 
his eyes—but too late. 


] ROM beyond the heavy door the mur- 
mur of the crowd rose and fell inter- 
mittently, subdued by the thick panels. 
But inside the big office of the new steel 
plant two men followed in strained silence 
every movement of the little gray-haired 
oculist bending intently over the figure 
reclining in one of the big chairs. 

The knob turned and the door swung 
back. The outer murmur rose and then 
fell as Sam Bryce closed the door and 

aused at the tdi of the big central rug, 

is suave, plump features sobered and his 
round head slightly bowed in an air of 
smug concern. “I trust you're not finding 
anything serious, Doctor," he addressed 
the absorbed medical man solicitously. 
"A most regrettable and unforeseen acci- 
dent. I—" 

Ralph Clayton whirled about. ‘‘Acci- 
dent?" 

Bryce nodded heavily. “Yes, my boy,” 
he sighed. “A mistake in a slight adjust- 
ment which could not be—” 

“A mistake!" Ralph had planted him- 
self squarely before the short, squat figure. 
White, tense, his eyes strangely alight, 
he flung his words at Bryce with savage 
distinctness. "You knew that starter was 
nothing but a bunch of damned junk, and 
you knew it when I sold it! Why didn’t 
you tell me? I didn’t know. How could I 

now? I wasn't any engineer. And you 
let me go ahead and sell it—sell the thing 
that's blinded my father!" 

Sterns, was staring. Doctor Harmon 
glanced up for a moment and then re- 
m ie puituaon, 

“You didn't tell me! Because you’ 
damned scoundrel!” Ralph pliere «us 
all his dut manner burned away by the 
blast of his fury. "I'd have known if I'd 
just listened to Dad. I'd have known 
your stuff was just junk. But I know it 
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Now, and nobody is ever going to put that 
sort of lie over on me again! Tun going to 
be an engineer, and know myself! I’m 
going to learn what decent, honest equip- 
ment is and then learn to make it. Damn 
you and your selling! Get out and stay 
out!" 

Before the withering intensity of the 
tense figure confronting him, Bryce hesi- 
tated only an instant, fumbled for the 
knob, nd retreated. ` 

In the instant of silence following the 
click of the lock the oculist straightened. 
“T find none of the metal fragments that I 
feared," he reported quietly. “The blind- 
ness will probably be temporary—the re- 
sult of exposure to the ultra-violet rays of 
the arc.” 

Sterns and Ralph faced about. But be- 
fore either could speak, Clayton, eyes now 
swathed in thick soft bandages, was lean- 
ing forward in his chair. 

“Ralph boy,” he said, and there was a 
ring in his voice strangely matching a new 
something that had come into his face, 
*[—I guess we—we've both been right 
and we—we've both been wrong." 

He fumbled in an inside pocket, drew 
out a business card and a pencil, and 
placed the card on the wide arm of the 
chair. Then he wrote for a moment, 
clumsily, in hesitant, groping strokes. 

“T need some new cards," he said. 
"How would you like them printed that 
way?’ 

the side of the pasteboard opposite 
the neatly engraved "David A. Clayton, 
Manufacturer of Electrical Specialties,” 
in uncertain sprawling characters Ralph 
read, "David A. Clayton & Son.” 

He blinked, swallowed, and then reach- 
ing out gripped one of the long supple 
hands. "Dad!" he said huskily, “That— 
that’s fine!" 


Quick Work by 
Philip 
(Continued from page 58) 


too nervous to enjoy the show! I wonder 
how soon before I can ask for a raise. Her 
last name is Blaine, really a pretty name, 
—but of course, when you compare it 
with Ware! Well, there really isn’t any 
comparison! Marion Blaine! Marion 
Ware! Lord! the second one is simply 
beautiful! 

She certainly has a nice laugh. In fact, 
everything about her is a bit nicer than 
nice! It was necessary for me to take her 
home. Charlie—the nutl—escorted Miss 
Hartley, who, praise be! evidently lives 
on the other side of town. 

“Do you know, Miss Blaine, “I asked, 
* that I never had a chance to talk to you 
before? Is there anything about me that 
you would like to know?" 

Methinks she gasped! 

*You see," explained gently, “I 
can’t very well propose to you until you 
know something about me!” 

Consider for a moment, nonexistent 
reader, what you would do if you were a 
girl, and a young man whom you had 
only seen twice began his first conversa- 
tion in the above way. 


Novo Engines, I! 
to 15 H. P. Outfits for 
Pumping, Hoisting, Air 
Compressing, Sawing. 
Furnished to operate 
on gasoline, kerosene, 
natural or artificial gas. 


Novo Type N 
Diaphragm 
Pumping Outfit | 


As Mahomet went 
to the Mountain— 


So Novo Outfits go wher- 
ever there is work for them 
to do. Novo Portability 
means almost as much, 
to many power-users, as 
Novo Reliability. 


OVO ENGINE CO. 


Clarence E. Bement. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
412 Porter Street Lansing, Mich. 


New York Office: 1617 Woolworth Building 
Chicago Office: 800 Old Colony Building 


London Concrete Machinery Co., London, Ontario, Canadian Distributors 
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Free running- 
basy cycling- 


HE free running, smooth action 
of a CROWN Bicycle reduces 


cycling exertion to a minimum. 


Whether one is riding to or from business— 
whether it's a pleasure jaunt—your ride 
on the CROWN is thoroughly one of ease 
and enjoyment. 


Furthermore—the CROWN is distinguished 
among bicycles everywhere as the “Bicycle 
Beautiful." Grace and refinement of design, 
together with a rich, lustrous enamel finish 
earn it this reputation. Every CROWN is 
equipped with genuine one-piece Fauber Crank 
Hangers—assuring maximum riding ease. 


Ask to see the bicycles 
1920 


Go to your dealer's. 
with the sno-white spearpoint head. 
models are now being shown. 


Made by the world's largest exclusive 
bicycle manufacturers 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
310 Washington St. LaPorte, Ind. 


-Ride a.Zicyele 


MULTIPLEX 


exactly the right 
"3 each drink. 


2288 Cass A ve. 


ROOT BEER, ORANGE SES 
and other drinks are served best and A 
most profitably from the 
Draft Finished 
Drink Dispenser 
Measures and mixes the syrup and car- 
bonated water in the Faucet, giving 
quantity of syrup to 
Write for particulars. 
MULTIPLEX FAUCET CO. 


: Syrup Mfrs. and Jobbers also write. 
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I won World's First Prize for best cour: 


become an expert penman. Am pl ing mai 
students as instructors in commercial colleges at h 
salaries. If you wi 

me. I will send you FREE one of my 


St. Louis, Mo, and a copy 


in Penmanship. Under my guidance you can 
ny of m; 


rite today. 
€. W. Ransom, 454 Essex Bldg. Kansas 


‘a 
City, Mo. 


Marion laughed, albeit a bit nervously, 
nevertheless she did laugh. Have I re- 
marked that she has a most pleasing 
laugh? 

“Let’s compromise, Mr. Ware," she 
said. "Suppose you tell me something 
about yourself, and let the—er—proposal 
go—er—for a while!” 

“For a while," I agreed; “but, remem- 
ber, only for a while!” 

She said nothing, and it was too dark 
for me to see her face. Have I informed 
you that she has a most beautiful face? 

“T am,” I began, "by no means ac- 
customed to approach young ladies in 
this way, Miss Marion!” 

“Oh,” she interrupted, “by no means?" 

“That,” I continued severely, “‘is 
what I remarked! But the present cir- 
cumstances are unusual, and you can 
readily see that you are the circumstances! 
Honestly, I never met a girl like you be- 
fore. You—" 

“T know, I know; but you were to talk 
about you." 

* Don't interrupt me, please," I said. 
“T am only proving my good judgment! 
To return to the point, and as i was say- 
ing I've never met a girl like you before, 
and— 

“ You're off the subject, Mr. Ware!” 

“Never, Miss Marion, I am constantly 
thinking of you! Since I met you a few 
days ago, Cral honestly—go ahead 
and ask me a few questions about me! 
Please!” 

Again she laughed. We were approach- 
ing a miniature Buckingham Palace. 

“Go ahead!” I urged. 

“No. Ilive here!” 

“I don't mean that. 
something!" 

“All right, I will. PI ask you and 
Charlie to call on me some Sunday after- 
noon. Is that satisfactory?" She looked 
at me meekly. 

"Of course. But it's only a postpone- 
ment!" I reminded. 

iia she turned. “I don’t—” 

“Ah,” interrupted quickl x 
don't but you will!” i nre 

And so the evening passed. 

As I read this over, I am wondering 
that I should have been able to display 
all that nerve, when at the present 
moment my heart has sunk so low it is 
tickling my feet! 


I mean—ask 


(Letter to Mr. Ware' s parents.) 

AN. 29t 

HONEST, Forks: How you rod m 
+ * get those cookies down to me so soon 
is beyond comprehension, but however 
soon it was the cookies disappeared sooner. 
Within thirty minutes of their arrival, had 
I announced my candidacy for president 
or mayor, I could have had all the votes 
in The Antler. I never saw a man become 
so popular in half an hour. Even Mrs. 
Leondias Spur assured me that they were 
delicious, and would I ask Mother for the 
recipe? Which same I hereby do. 

So, Dad, you were told by Mr. Lothrop 
that the business world thinks highly of 
Mr. Whitney? Well, Lothrop ought to 
know, he's got a place that's pretty large 
himself. Mr. Whitney certainly is nice, 
and when you stop to think he's got a 
little army working for him and that he 
is very simple and unaffected, you can 
readily see wiy I admire him. 

Of course I have just started in to get 
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“The Nation's Freight Car 


Diamond T's slogan has been built in large 
measure upon the solid foundation of the strength 
and dependability of its chassis, which in turn de- 
pends upon Timken-Detroit Worm Drive Axles for 
adequate support of load and transmission of power. 

Fifty-five of America's leading motor trucks 
standardize on Timken-Detroit Axles. 


Abbott & Dorris Master Signal 
Downing Fageol Michigan Hearse Southern 
Acason Federal Minneapolis Standard 
tif; Ace Garford Moreland Sterling 
Wy Acme G. M. C. National Sullivan 
N *Ahrens-Fox Gary Nelson & Tegetmeier & 
/ / Armleder Hahn LeMoon Riepe 
f Atterbury Hendrickson New England Tower 
/ Available King-Zeitler Oneida Ward-LaFrance 
j? Brinton Kissel Paige-Detroit Walker-Johnson 
f; / Brockway Kleiber Parker White Hickory 
1 /// in Chicago Koehler Sandow Witt-Will 
H 1 H / Clydesdale Lewis-Hall *Seagrave Wilson 
Tas V / *Denby Locomobile Selden 
] Wi, Diamond T Maccar Service *Front Axles 
V 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
' Detroit, Mich. 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


Did This Ever 
Happen to You? 


HEN putting in spark 

plugs, has your wrench 
ever slipped, banged into another 
plug and cracked or broken the 
porcelain insulator? 

Champion Spark Plugs stand 
this rough treatment and do not 
crack or break; our famous No. 
3450 Insulator has been developed 
and strengthened to such a degree. 


Car owners who use Champion 
Spark Plugs are remarkably free 
from the ordinary spark plug 
accidents as well as from troubles 
due to excessive heat, shocks and 
temperature changes. 


There is a Champion Spark 
Plug specially. designed for every 
type of gasoline engine. 


Order a set from your dealer 
today. 


Be sure the name Champion 
is on the Insulator and the 


World Trade Mark on the Box 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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acquainted with my work, but I like what 
Iam doing, and that is the most important 
thing. The men are all decent chaps. 
Mr. j| Rad my immediate boss, is a bit 
garrulous, but I can forgive him for that. 

I have met a lot of nice people—Charlie 
Little, one of my great friends at the 
front; a fine old doctor, Vincent is his 
name, a cousin to Freddy; and some other 

eople. Do you know anyone named 

laine? The rain seems to like our part of 
the state, because it's been raining here all 
day. Sun shining, and blooie! down it 
came—cats and dogs. 

I won't be able to spend any week-ends 
with you yet; not for a while, at least. 
Ive got to get settled and save some 
money. Please forward the “Record,” 
and tell Billie that I want to see some of 
his poetic effusions published in it. Will 
write soon. Lots of love and kisses. PHIL. 


(Letter to Mr. Whitney from Mr. Ware.) 
January 30th, 1919 
My pear Mr. Wuitney: 
He was uGLy!... 
He was poor!... 
But, his wife LovED him!... 
Because he was a GENIUs! 
He could KNoT a Bow Tie without 
HER help! ... 
INFORMAL LESSONS in the ART of 
WEARING NECKTIES 
TauGut at the MEN'S DEPARTMENT 
Would be BENEFICIAL 
To the sTORE 
To SALES 
To HUMANITY! 
Yours respectfully, 
Puitip Ware. 


(Extract from Mr. Ware’s Diary.) 

Fes. 4th 
MET Charlie Little to-day. Speaking 
of our still undated engagement with 
Marion some Sunday afternoon, I made 
him promise to call on her. and sort of en- 
lighten her as to what I am, and what I 
have done. I gave him a free hand. He 
did do one good thing, he told me that 
Marion is always home on Thursdays. 
A-hint to the wise gathers no moss. I 
shall remember the day. He was a bit 
dumpy over Miss Sylvia Hartley: seems she 
eaid, at someone a few years ago, and 
the green-eyed monster has been troubling 
him. Invited me to take a little pleasure 
trip; but no pleasure trips for mine, not 
on fifteen plunks a week. Charlie is one 
nice boy. Offered to finance me, as he put 
it, until I earn enough to live in style. 
He's pretty. wealthy in his own right. 
Faking at his guardian's brokerage office 
until the law school opens. Well, I’m 
perfectly happy here and, who knows, 
erhaps I'll be a good deal happier. 
hursday will tell. Got letter from the 
folks, and it seems the old town was 
ablaze with Lothrop's buying out the 
New Tinney Store in Winchell. Passing 
something like forty thousand dollars like 
that is no daily event, I'll say. I can 
imagine the excitement when he puts the 

goods on sale. A regular fair, I'll bet. 


(Letter to Miss Marion Blaine from Mr. 
Ware.) 

FEBRUARY 5th, 1919 

Dear Miss Marton: Now that you have 

read the end first, and know from whom 

this unexpected letter is, you will not be 

surprised to learn that on Thursday eve- 


Secrets that Suddenly 


Earn 


N a previous issue of The American Magazine 

I told you how I got my start in selling. I 

related how a friend of mine popped in on me 
one day, all dressed up like a “bloomin’ bloated 
millionaire,” and told me an amazing story of ups 
and downs; and how he finally turned to the selling 
game and made good. 

I remember how Joe's first selling job lasted 
three weeks—his second, six weeks—his third, less 
than two months—and then how he learned the 
secrets of selling that suddenly boosted his earnings 
to $10,000 a year. 

I told how I had been struggling along for years, 
making a bare living, never getting ahead very far, 
and how it seemed that I was up against a stone 
wall so far as any real increase in my earnings was 
concerned. 

Then I explained how Joe’s story inspired me to 
try my hand at selling, how I got Joe's secret of 
learning to sell, and how I finally jumped to earn- 
ings of $192.30 per week as against $26 a week 
formerly. 

Right here I want to mention a few of the reasons 
back of Joe's success and of mine. 

First let me say that any man who is dissatisfied 
with his lot—who is tired of being held down to a 
salary which can grow only very slowly—who 
wants more "elbow room” for developing his 
natural powers, can do no wiser thing than getting 
a line on the possibilities on selling. No work that | 
know of is better paid or more enjoyable. 


` Why Salesman Earn Big Pay 


Salesmanship is the kind of work that is pro- 
ductive. The man who gets the orders is the min 
who gets the money. Other lines of work are wha: 
are termed "non-productive" and if an employer 
hates to pay for anything, it is for non-productive 
work. Every time a little increase in salary is 
given, it simply adds that much to the expense. 
In selling it is different. The salesman gets orders 
and every time he gets an order, it means a profit 
to his firm. 

In salesmanship a man’s value is determined 
absolutely by himself. It does not depend on 
another man’s whim. If the salesman is successful, 
he has got to be paid big money, or some other 
concern will grab him, and an employer is always 
anxious to keep a star salesman, because star 
salesmen are scarce. 

One of the things that I learned about sales- 
manship was, that as soon as a man knows how to 
sell he can go out and sell anything. He has a 
profession—a trade. The secrets of selling are 
fundamental. The man who can sell hardware or 
groceries, or any of the staple lines, can go out and 
sell stocks and bonds, insurance, real estate, or 
any of the special lines, because the same principles 
that apply in selling groceries also apply in selling 
insurance or anything else. 

The same motives that induce a man to buy one 
thing will induce another man to buy another thing. 
We have got to make certain appeals either to the 
customer's love of profit—to the customer's van- 
ity—to the customer's desire for comfort, and to 
many other motives. As soon as you have learned 
the human motives and the kind of sales talk that 
impels action, you have learned the fundamental 
secrets of selling. 


« 


Made Me a 


Star Salesman 


$5000.00 a Year 


or More 


The trouble with most salesmen is that they go 
about it blindly. They think a knowledge of mer- 
chandise is about all they need. Yet a number of 
men who have been with concerns all their lives 
are failures at selling, simply because they do not 
know the basic, underlying reasons that produce 
the sales reaction in the customer's mind. 

For example, there are certain ways to get an 
audience—certain ways to open a sales talk in 
order to get a man’s undivided interest—certain 
ways to make a man eager to know just what your 
story is without seeming to force yourself upon 
him—certain ways to act to get a man to act at 
once instead of putting you off—certain ways of 
knowing when to stop talking, and certain definite 
principles of overcoming every possible objection 
that may arise in the process of making a sale. 


What Makes a Star Salesman? 


Many salesmen after years of experience learn 
some of these principles by instinct. Some salesmen 
go along for years and never learn these principles. 
The most successful salesmen in the country, how- 
ever, observe these principles whether they realize 
it or not. How much better it is to begin right at 
the start with a full knowledge of these rules and 
principles! That is what I did and that is why I 
was successful right from the start. Joe did not 
do it from the beginning and was a failure. As soon 
as he acquired a knowledge of these selling secrets 
he became a success. 

Joe and I went to headquarters when we wanted 
to learn how to sell. ame members of the 
National Salesmen's Training Association, and we 
have them to thank for our success. We might have 
floundered around for years without getting any- 
where if it had not been for the sales instruction 
they gave us. The training is based on the experi- 
ence of many of the biggest and most highly-paid 
salesmen in the country and is boiled down, classi- 
fied, and arranged, so that it is easy to understand 
and easy to get the most out of. The training is 
given entirely by mail, so that you can study it in 
your spare time in your own home. The Free Em- 
ployment Bureau of the Association is at your dis- 
posal in helping you to find a position, either as a 
city or traveling salesman, to your liking—they 
have constantly on file more applications for posi- 
tions than they can possibly fill. 


Send for Free Book on Selling 


I suggest that you write to the National Salesmen's Train- 
ing Association, Dept. 23E, Chicago, Ill., for the same ine 
formation that Joe and I got.when we wrote. There never 
was a time in the history of the country that salesmen could 
make as much money as now. People have more money than 
ever before. They are buying more things than ever before, 
and a salesman’s job is easier today than ever before 1 he 
knows how to sell. It is not necessary to write a letter. Just 
mail the coupon below. This one move may change the 
whole course of your life. | am making this statement in 
further appreciation of what the Association did for me. Do 
not put this important matter off, but write today. 
National Salesmen's Training Ass'n, 

Dept. 23E, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

With no obligation on my part, please send me full informa- 

tion about the N. S. T. A. Training and Employment Service 


Also a list showing lines of business with openings for salesmen. 
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Saxophones 


A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone opens the way for 
you to double your income, double your opportuni- 
ties and double your popularity and pleasure. It is easy 
for the beginner— you can learn to play the scale in one 
hour's practice and take your place in the band within 
90 days. Practice is a pleasure rather than an effort. 
A clarinet player can make the change almost at once. 
Buescher is the oldest maker of Saxophones and 
makcs more of these instruments than the combined 
products oí all other manufacturers. 


The Choice of Professionals 


Tom Brown,of thefamous Six Brown 
Brothers, the highest priced musical 


Tom Brown 
Saxophone 
Book Free 


Tells what each 
Saxophone is best 
adapted for; when 


to use singly, in Will F. Newlan, Director of New- 
quartettes, sex- lan’s School of Music, Chicago, and for- 
tettes, octetten, or mer director of the famous 
in lar band or Kilties Band: ‘ʻI have been 
Band. Tells how to eee does, tse 

. ne for years, i rec- 
transpose for cello. Will F. Newlan P ommend them to my 


parts in orchestra, and familiarizes you 
with many facts you would like to know, 
whether you are a beginner, amateur or 
professional. It illustrates and fully de- 
scribes the virtues of each model of the 
Saxophone Family. Ask for your copy. 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 


is a graceful and classic model of art that 
completely fulfils the requirements of the 
Cornetist. Any player with fairability can 
play from low to high C or vice versa with 
secnreny ano prodace P, (Ero line), CE, Clay Smith 
s ve) an nd space above) lay Smi 
clearly and distinctly without extreme 

effort or pinching. The tone is smooth and even throughout 
the entire compass. Its valvemction permits the utmost agility 
to rapid passages. 

Buescher-Grand Trombones enable you to do bigger 
things musically. Possess an unriva smoothness and velvety 
ease in slides and perfect balance. Let us send you illustrations 
and descriptive matter. All True-Tone Instruments are equip] 
with our patented Split-No-Tone Bell. 


Free Trial — Easy Payments 


You can order any Buescher instrument without paying 
one cent in advance, and try it six days in your own 


friends and pupils be- 
cause I candidly believe they 
are the most perfect saxophones made," 

Clay Smith, Trombone Soloist, of the popu- 
lar and well known Smith-Spring- Holmes Orchest- 
ral Quintet: “Your new Model 37 Trombone is the 
best on the market today. I can play my difficult 
solos better, and with less effort, thanever before.'" 


Guy Holmes, of the widely known Smith- 
Spring-Holmes Orchestral Quintet:''l 
do not believe there's & et 
made that equals the Buescher- 
Grand. Every note is clear and 
80 easy to blow,” 
Lawrence Affonzo, one 
of the leading band and or- 
chestral directors of Brook- 
lyn: "The Buescher-Grand 
Cornet is by far the best I 
have ever played. I have 
never heard its equal in tone 
qualities and actiop.'* 


home, without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay for for 
it on easy monthly payments. Ask us to send you 
names of users in Your 


your locality. 


Illustrated Cata- 
log of True-Tone 
Band and Orches- 
tra Instruments 


Buescher Band 
" Instrument Co. | auroncé 
271 Jackson Street, Elkhart, Indiana — Affonzo 


A SINGLE Drop 
LASTS A WEEK 


The most concentrat»d and ex- 
quee perfume ever made. Pro- 
uced without alcohol. A single 

drop lasts. à week. 
Bottle like picture, with long 
lass stopper, Rose or Lilac, $1.50; 
y of the Valley or Violet, $1.75. 


WITH WATER 
HEATER 


ROLLING BATH TU 


roduct 


Toilet and W. d. » 

BEC PHA Ba or a b 
ink. "i 

Suichly boon if you have panssa or 


need bot water quick, or night Use gas, 
i or kerosene. in, - 
© After use tub closes up againat frame, 


ou! 


Ti for particu- 
a 01 le 
lars price. si = TI b in 1 
he above comes in less con- 
ROWE SANITARY centrated (usual perfume) form at 


$1.50 an ounce at druggists or by 
mail, with two new odors, “Mon 
Amour," ''Garden Queen," both 
very fine. Send $1.00 for souvenir 
box, five 25c bottles same size as 
picture, different odors. 

Ask your druggist—he knows 
there is no better perfume made. 
PAUL RIEGER, 143 First St, San Francisco 


Send for Miniature: 
~ BOTTLE 20! 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
501 6th St. 
roit, 


ning I shall ring your front-door bell and 
ask if you are at home. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Puitip WARE. 


| (Headlines of the Oriole “ Daily News” 
of February 5th.) 


Cliftondale in Flames 
Business Section Destroyed 
(Check drawn at the Oriole National 
Bank, February 5th.) 
Fes. 5th, 
OrioLe NaTionAL BANK 
Pay To the order of 
Philip Ware 
One Thousand Dollars 
(Signed) Charles Little 


1919 


$1,000.xx 


(Telegram from Cliftondale to Mr. 
George Whitney of Oriole City.) 
j : Fes. sth 
_ Opportunity arrives to-morrow morn- 
ing nine. Must see you. Important. 
PnuirLiP Ware. 
(Extract from Mr. Wares Diary.) 
s f FEB. 5th 
CAN'T believe it! s 

This morning I wrote Marion a short 
note inviting myself out to her house 
on Thursday evening. I went out to mail 
it, and after dropping it into the box 
started for work, when I noticed the 
newspaper headlines, “‘Cliftondale in 
Flames!" For a while I was scared stiff 
about the folks; but when I read that it 
was the business section I knew that it 
was all right. 

Our house, thank thelord, is over three 
miles from the square. And then in a 
flash, I realized that the business section 
mant Lothro bn s ma I went in a 

at ten seconds to Charlie Little’ - 
mene He Ju i DES. 7 Een 

“Listen,” I told him, “I n E 
sand dollars!” í bran 

He closed his eyes again. 

. “I know people," he says to me sooth- 
ingly, “who need a lot more!” 
eee off,” I yelled, “I tell you I need 

“Ring the bell, Phil,” he whi 
softly, “and George will bring you Eo 
bap Mods got a bad headache!” 

couldn't wait to argue. I ju 
Kin ourand sched an T. Le de 
his ee ai 

“No kidding, Charlie. Write a 
I’m going home for a while. Thon os 
a big fire!” 

In an instant he was serious, and off I 
was, sprinting im the bank. Then—jnto a 
taxi, and to the station 
Cliftondale! Ee aay © 

t was then I realized what I w i 
to do and, believe me, but I ak el 
ji he first thing I had to do was to tele- 
one or, someway or other, get 
M. Lothrop. On a hunch rh b nd 
be resting at his home I had myself carted 
over to his big mansion. The gods were 
with me! 

“Is Mr. Lothrop in?" I'asked the maid 

A He ain't seeing anyone!” she replied. 
* I know that," I answered coolly 
peat why I pn here. Tell him that a 

usiness man has just come fro i 
City to see him." I handed her edid 
| ing card. 
| AndI just followed her right in! 

He was sitting in the library, resting in 
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You never get more out of your 


Tire than the Maker put in 


TAND on a street corner 

S some day and watch the 

motor cars go by. Every 

now and then you will see 

a motorist with two or three tires 

strapped on the back of his car, 
each tire of a different make. 

A man afraid of his tires. 

* * * 

No matter how many pre- 
cautions a man may take he will 
never get out of a tire more than 
the maker put into it. 

If a tire is built to go a limited 
number of miles thereis no reason 
why it should be expected to go 
any farther. 

When it breaks down before it 
has gone the limit, there is no 
reason why an allowance should 
not be made to the buyer. 


The car in theforeground 
has a wheel out of line. 

Fewmotoristsrealizethat 
a displacement of only one 
degree has the same effect 
on a tire as if it was drag- 


ged 92V feet in every mile. 


‘What intelligent buyers are 
looking for is better tires — not 
limited-mileage tires or concilia- 
tory allowances. 


And they are beginning to look 
behind tires to the Principles on 
which they are built and sold. 


* * o* 


Here is the principle which 
governs the production and sale 
of U.S. Tires: Build a tire as good 
as human skill can build it, and 


let responsibility for quality exceed 
every other consideration. 


Seek out the new kind of tire 
dealer — the man who believes in 
quality and square dealing, who 
is putting the tire business on as 
sound a basis as any other retail 
business in his town. 


Back of him stands every re- 
source and facility of the United 
States Rubber Company—the old- 
est and largest rubber organiza- 
tion in the world. 


U. S. Tires are builton a quality 
basis as fast as quality conditions 
will permit—and no faster. 


And they are guaranteed free 
from defects in materials and 
workmanship for the life of the 


. tire—with no limitation of mileage. 


United States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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‘Not the name ofa Singh but the mark of a service” 


Behind the red glass—W hat? 


Taillight dependability keeps the danger signal set as long as the switch is 
on. With the MAZDA Lamp there is a reliability which MAZDA Service has 
put into every lamp marked MAZDA—be sure there's a MAZDA Lamp behind 
your red glass. 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide MAZDA Service is centered in the Research 
service to certain lamp manufacturers. Its Laboratories of the General Electric Company 
purpose is to collect and select scientific and — atSchenectady, N.Y. Thetrade-mark MAZDA 
practical information concerning progress and can appear only on lamps which meet the 
developments in the art of incandescent standards of MAZDA Service. It is 
lamp manufacturing and to distribute thus an assurance of quality. This 
this information to the companies en- trademarkis the property ofthe General 
titled to receive this service. Electric Company. 


471-5 
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. Quick Work by Philip, by - R. L. Lurre 


an easy chair. He looked tired, but not 
the tiniest bit discouraged. 

He waved me to a chair. 

“Mr. Lothrop,” I began, without fur- 
ther parley, “I understand that you 
bought out the Tinney Establishment in 
Winchell." 

He nodded. | 

* Now, sir," I went on, “I am here to | 
make you an offer for the goods you hold; 
that is, of course, providing they are what 
I think them to be. In the first. place, 
they're still at Winchell, are they not?" 

"They're still there!" 

“Well, then,” I said, “I am prepared 
to make a deposit of one thousand dollars 
for the privilege of securing an option on 
those goods, if, after my examination of 
them, they are satisfactory!” 


I REELED that off like a Friday-after- 
noon declamation. I’m not sure 
knew, myself, what I was saying; but, 
even if I do admit it, it sounded swell! 
“PIl tell you, sir,” began Mr. Lothrop, 
“this fire has just about taken every ready 
cent of mine. I need cash! Now, I paid 
forty-three thousand dollars—” 
“All right, sir,” I interrupted, “then I 
will make an immediate offer, based on 
our own well-known business ability. 
T will buy the stock at the price you paid 
for it. Obviously, if you keep it, you will | 
have the expenses of storage, insurance, | 
and a certain depreciation in the values. I 
am prepared to make an immediate de- | 
sit, as I say, of one thousand dollars. 
will arrange to furnish the balance 
within seventy-two hours.” 
aused. | 
“May I ask what firm you represent?” 
I hesitated for a moment. “Frankly, || 
sir, I am starting out for myself!” | 
He thought for a moment. “Well, Mr. 
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"Here's an Extra $50, Grace 


—I’m making real money now!” 


“Yes, I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay day came. Ive been 
promoted with an increase of $50 a month. And the first extra 
money is yours. Just a little reward for urging me to study at home. 
The boss says my spare time training has made me a valuable man 
to the firm and there's more money coming soon. . We're starting up 
easy street, Grace, thanks to you and the I. C. S.!" 


Today more than ever before, money is what counts. The cost of living is mount- 
ing month by month. You can't get along on what you have been making. Somehow, 
you've simply got to increase your earnings. 


* 

Fortunately for you hundreds of thousands of other men have proved there is 
an unfailing way to do it. "Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do some one 
thing well and employers will be glad 
to pay you real money for your special 


knowledge. 


TEAR OUT HERE M Áo 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 7486, SCRANTON, 


! Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
Ware, I accept your offer! However, you 7 . -oy that will pre- | fe Position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
urchase must You can get the training hod ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 


realize that the goods vou Electric Lighting aud Rys. ADVERTISING 


pare you for the position you want in the 


1 i è Electric Wiring W'ndow Trimmer 
not be sold here in Cliftondale, because I Pk vou like best, whatever it may be. Sieteio Ede See nee 
intend to rebuild and 1 expect to have a y Telephone Work Sign Painter 


Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartoonin 
BOOKKEEPER 


or 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Meebanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 


hard enough time with my competitors You can get it without sacrificing a day 


it is!” or a dollar from your present occupation. 
as it is! 


You can get it at home, in spare time, 


** Of course," I said, as if buying forty- Qae Engine Operating Cert. grien Aa 
TRAFFIO MANAGER 


Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


three thousand dollars’ worth of goods 

was a daily occurrence, ‘‘of course!" | 
He went over to his desk and, taking a | 

sheet of paper, began to write, talking as 


he did so. "Really, Mr. Ware, the in- | 


n 
vestment is a good one, providing you can | 
| 


Schools. 


It is the business of the I. C. S. to prepare men 
in just your circumstances for better positions at 
better pay. They have been doing it for 28 years, 
They have helped two million other men and women. 
They are training over 100,000 now. Every day 
many students write to tell of advancements and 
increased salaries already won. 


Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mall Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 

Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURE French 
Poultry Raisin, allan 


sell the goods immediately!” 

He signed the agreement, and I handed 
him ten crisp one-hundred-dollar bills. 

* Have you such a thing as a list of the 
goods in the store?" 

“Here you are, Mr. Ware!" And so, 
with the type-written invoice of the con- 
tents of the Tinney store in my hand, I 
left—but I had to sit down on the front 


You have the same chance they had. What are 
you going to do with it? Can you afford to let a 
single priceless hour pass without at least finding out 
what the I. C. S. can do for you? Here is all we ask 
—without cost, without obligating yourself in any 
way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 


| 
| 
l 
l 
l 
| 
l 
through the International Correspondence - 
| 
l 
l 
l 
| 
I 
l 
| 
l 


Present 
Occupation 


SPEAK A F 


The War bas created unlimited opportunities for those who 


steps and fan myself with my hat! 
ost had time to see the folks and to 
send a wire to Mr. Whitney and then beat 


know SPANISH, FRENCH or ITALIAN. Now is tbe time to 
better your position or increase your business. Learn quickly 
and easily, at home, during your spare momente, by the 
LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 


i5*.No Paste NEEDED 
Use them to mount all kodak 


it back to Oriole. So here I am wondering 
what will happen to-morrow; also slightly 
perturbed over the possibility that Marion 
does not believe in love at first sight! 


ictures, post cards.clippings in albums 
ade in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
; of black, gray, sepia, and red gummed paper. 
Slip them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 
QUICK-EASY-A RTISTIC. o muss, no fass. At photo 
supply, drug and stat'y stores. Accept no substitutes; 

there is nothing as good. 10c brings full pkg. and sam: 
om Engel Mfg. Co., Ai 


1 
opt. 26E, 1456 Leland Ave., CHICAGO 


You can not afford to 
Send for our (free) Illustrated 200-page Book, “7 he Origin & 
Treatment of Stammering," and our convincing 80-page Book 
“ Success" —w hich gives the facts about a man whosespeech 
defect of 35 years’ standing was corrected by America's 
No charge is made for consultation. 


14 Adelaide St., Detroit, U. S. A. 


You listen to the living voles of & native professor pro- 
pounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it, Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg, 2 W. 45th St, N. Y. 


(Note found by Miss Marion Blaine in a 

box containing a dozen American Beau- 
ties.) 
Marion: If I don't tell you this. minute 
that I love you, then I'll surely bust! And 
if I bust, I sha'n't be able to tell you 
Thursday evening—so I'd better tell you 
now. PnuiLiP. 


and their opportunities 
Which of these professions could 
you put your heart into ou can 
earn $6,000 to $10,000 a year in it. 
Prepare in spare time at home un- 
der successful bankers, sales man- 
ogere, advertising exdcotives. 
brokers, corporation officials, etc. 
nder our. special meth h 
student is a class of one. te for booklet, 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
1021 Pullman Bldg. New York 


Pioneer School. 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 
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HOW TO CHART. 


‘The "All-Purpose” Business Training 


*. 

le e 
Double your earning power 
and speed up your mind 
Analyze by charts Sacre by charts 
Buy by charts Manage by charts 
Convince by charts Prove by charts 
Decide by charts Read by charts 
Think by charts Invest by charts 
Study by charts Organize by charts 
Work by charts Plan by charts 
Teach by charts Talk by charts 
Sell by charts Advertise by charts 


ITH Charts er can separate any plan or 
BC units. We show you how 
to standardize your charts. "What chart to use 


problem into 


and how to execute charts quickly. 
OUR “All-Purpose” Business Training makes you 


a master in understanding quickly —thinking 
clearly —talking convincingly—in doing 


thoroughly. 


Answer — ——E 


UE 
What These Chart Members Say: 
“Your Charting System BEST selling instru- 
ment in our entire kit," writes Chas. H. Burras, 
President, Joyce & Company, General Agents 


National Surety Company. 


“‘Indispensable”’ says old National Bank, Spo- 


kane, Wash. 


Saved $5,000 the First YEAR. “Charting of pro- 
ducing records for five years results in saving the 
first year, no less than $5,000," says Consolidated 


Marble and Milling Co., Canton, Georgia. 


Five Year Tested Proof. “We have used your 
chart forms for five years, as we find the charts very 
much more satisfactory than figures," says 


politan Electric Protective Co., New York City. 


ONE LESSON FREE 


————— 
If you are an employer or an ambitious employee— 
if you have your eye on bigger business or a big- 


ger job or are bent on making 
your own work more effective 
and valuable —learn Charting 
and apply it to your work. 
Let us show you—let us send 
you the first of these fifteen les- 
sons, as a sample, Free. 


Also ask for a copy of The $20,000 Chart and how 


it earned its name. 


| me il! 


^ 


The Mark of “Instant 
Use'' Chart Stationery. 


We maintain a special department for consul- 
tation, also for installing chart departments. 


BUSINESS CHARTING INSTITUTE 


701 Kesner Bldg. — 5 No. Wabash Ave. 


Brighten 
‘up your 


straw hat 
with 


STRAW HAT 
DYE 


Beautiful shades of Red, Green, 
Blue, Purple, Brown, Gloss and Dull Black. If your 
druggist can't supply you, write us. We will send any 
color postpald —25 cents. 

Monroe Drug Company, Dept. 


Navy and Light 


Quincy, IHtinols | 


Metro- 


Chicago 


(Extract from Mr. Wares Diary.) 

Y FEBRUARY 6th 

Bélieve me, there was no waiting for 
Mr. Whitney this time. I zipped into his 


| office and was ready for him the minute 


he appeared. 

“Mr. Whitney,” I started right off the 
reel, knowing that he was accustomed to 
receiving surprises from me, “I hold an 
option on goods now contained in the 
Tinney Store at Winchell. It expires the 
day after to-morrow. I want you to 
examine that stock and see if you are 
interested!” 

He didn’t say a word, just looked at me 
with a quizzical air.. “ You have a what?” 

I handed him the list and the agree- 
ment. . 

He read it through carefully, then 
smiled to himself, “ Young man, do you 
realize that you stand to lose a thousand 
dollars? There is no signature of any 
witness to this document!" 

“Any document that Lothrop of Clif- 
tondale signs needs no witness!" I replied 
hotly. 

Mr. Whitney grinned. 

“PIL have to tell him that!” . 

Then he lifted a finger, as if talking to 
a ten-year-old. “Now then, young man! 
Slowly, distinctly, and without excite- 
ment." 

“Well, sir, I heard from my folks, and 
also saw in the Cliftondale ‘Record,’ that 
Mr. Lothrop had bought out the stock of 
the Tinney Company, and that the price 
was in the neighborhood of forty thousand 
dollars. When I heard yesterday that his 
place had been destroyed by fire, I knew 
that the goods would he a millstone if he 
didn’t get rid of them immediately. So I 
borrowed a thousand dollars, took the 
train—and there you are!” 


] WAVED my hands as if introducing 
myself to him, and then I became very 
serious. 
" Now, Mr. Whitney I’m in your em- 
po I'm interested in this store. I've 
een thinking that what you need is one 


| of these bargain basements where every- 


thing is a bargain and where everything, 
if the place is conducted right, is sold. 
This Tinney stock will just offer you the 
chance of opening a basement with all the 
variety of choice that will make every 
woman in Oriole City bless you three 
times a day!" 

Mr. Whitney tapped on the desk for a 
minute with his pencil. ‘The Tinne 
Store! H'm! Hah! Well Mr. Ware, I will 
speak to Mr. Sawyer, the chief buyer 
here, and see what he says. As for your 
basement suggestions, the directors have 
been considering that and are as yet un- 
decided." 

“The directors?" I echoed, having 
heard that Mr. Whitney was sole manager 
and director himself. 

Mr. Whitney smiled, “Yes,” he said, 
“the directors!” 

l sat back, a bit abashed. 

“However, Philip,? continued Mr. 
Whitney, (“you don't mind my calling 
you Philip?) suppose you come up here at 
two this afternoon, and I'll let you know 
Mr. Sawyer'sopinion. If I take the goods, 
you will gain, I assure you; if I do not, I 
think I can arrange matters so that you 
will not lose your deposit! Also, suppose 
you dine with me this evening. . I’m 
always home on Thursdays." 


I had nodded dumbly in acceptance 
when I remembered, reminded by his 
words, ‘Home on Thursdays,’ this was 
Thursday, the night of nights, the first 
time to see Marion alone! I didn't know 
what to say. My misery must have 
shown in my face, for he asked, ** What's 
wrong?" 

"I'm sorry, sir," I stammered, *'I— 


"Sure!" laughed my employer.  *'I 
know! She wouldn't like it! Well, son, 
don't worry. When you see her to-night 
tell her that your salary will be enough 
for two! Now, be back this afternoon and 
if I'm a bit late wait for me. I'm having 
my niece out to luncheon. You know the 
ways of women." 

So here I am in my room, waiting for 
the hours to pass and for two o'clock to 
come. But, more still, for evening and 
Marion! 

FEBRUARY 7th 

IM STILL a bit shaky when I think of 

all that happened yesterday, and I don't 

know that I have it all straight myself. 
Let's see! 

At two o'clock I was sitting in the ante- 
room waiting for Mr. Whitney. He ar- 
rived about half past, I should judge, and 
ushered me into his private office, smiling 
cheerfully at me. 

"Well, Philip, well buy that stock 
from you. In eS Mr. Sawyer tells me 
that his bid two weeks ago was only some 
three hundred dollars less than Mr. 
Lothrop's, so you see we aren't really 
wer About that basement, I haven't 
decided yet; that will depend on an in- 
dei rir that you will make. The 
board of directors determined, however, 
that I need a confidential secretary who 
can earn, as a start, thirty-five hundred a 
year, and on my recommendation it was 
unanimously passed that Mr. Philip Ware 
be offered the job." 

It was then I suspected I was suffering 
from a case of postponed shell-shock! 

There was a tapping at the door, a 
peculiar knock—two raps, an interval, 
and then a third rap. 

“Just open it, will you, Philip? That's 
a pass word you'll have to get used to. 
It's a special signal reserved for directors!” 

I hastened to the door, and there stood 
a young lady, with a peculiar teasing 
smile in her eyes, a smile on her lips, and 
a wonderfully serene face! 

"Come in, Marion!” boomed Mr. 
Whitney. “You’re just in time to hear 
Mr. Ware accept our offer. By the way, 
let me introduce the two of you: my niece, 
Miss Blaine—also my sole comrade on the 
board of directors—and Mr. Philip Ware 
m rere j 

owed, only now that I think i 
I'm sure I bobbed like a housemaid. gea 

"We must have Philip up some evening, 
Marion." He looked at me with a teasing 
smile. "He can't come to-night because 
he has to tell a certain young lady that his 
salary will support two!" 

Marion was fiddling with some of the 
a on her uncle’s desk. 

| couldn't for the life of me say a word! 

Suddenly, my heart gave a leap within 
me, and the blood rushed throbbing to 
my temples, for— 

“Tf that’s all that’s keeping Mr. Ware.” 
said Marion Blaine very, very carelessly 


and very, very gently, “I think he mav 
dine with us to-night!” - 3 
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“Give Me the West". ^ 


(Continued from page 16) 


thousands of visitors, the Government 
commissioned him to take charge of trans- 

rting them over its 3,350 square miles. 

his business grew until he owned some 
800 horses and employed 500 rigs. Then, 
three years ago, to get into step with the 
times, he disposed of all his horses and 
installed 150 eleven-passenger automo- 
biles. Last summer his organization, the 
Yellowstone Park Transportation Com- 
pany, handled 1,200 ope a day. 

So well did Mr. Child perform this work 
that the Government later asked him to 
take over the running of the seven hotels 
in Yellowstone |Park. And here again he 
demonstrated that he could do things on 
a vast scale. Altogether, fully 62,000 

eople visited Yellowstone Park between 

une 20th, and September 2oth, 1919, 
including more than 11,000 private auto- 
mobilists, no state in the Union having 
failed to contribute its quota of automo- 
bile parties. 

Even these colossal activities could not 

ield a full outlet for this early-rising 
Westertar. In his younger days he was 
in the mining game—of this more later— 
and he still retains an interest in mining 
properties. He buys and sells cattle by 
the thousand. He has a mania for build- 
ing roads and erecting ideal homes, as 
well as barns, upon which he bestows as 
much artistic care as if he were building a 
home for a prince. Indeed, his blooded 
pue and horses are kings and queens to 

im. 

He is constantly staking young fellows, 
ambitious to launch out as farmers and 
cattle raisers; and, as a consequence, he 
has what he calls “partners” by the score. 
These partners range all the way from 

oung stalwarts owning nothing but their 
health and their hands, to financial, in- 
dustrial, and railroad leaders who have 
contracted a fondness for the open life of 
the West—and a fondness for Harry 
Child. 


ALTHOUGH it is not generally known, 
it was Child who was responsible for 
President Roosevelt’s having contracted 
the lion-hunting fever which led the late 
ex-President to penetrate the wilds of 
Africa. When the President decided, 
fifteen years ago, that he needed a com- 
plete rest from the harassing affairs of 
state, he hied himself West, placed him- 
self. in the hands of Harry Child, and said, 
*Now, show me a bully time, away from 
telegraphs and telephones and cities and 
people!" 

Child did. He conducted the eager 
huntsman in the dead of winter into veri- 
table paradises of wild game. It was all 
so "bully," that Roosevelt there and then 
confided to Child that, as soon as he laid 
down the burdens of state he would be 
take himself to the wildest region of the 
globe, and there indulge to the full his 
passion for that primitive, adventurous 
mode of life. Incidentally, the forests and 
mountains which first cast their spell over 
Roosevelt have now become “Camp 
Roosevelt.” 


Famous as Harry W. Child is for his 


readiness to give fellows a start in life, and 
to allow them to become “partners” with 
him, he is still more famous as a host, as a 
curer of the blues, of flabby muscles, thin 
blood, and other woes and diseases which 
overtake denizens of cities. By rail or by 
car they troop to Yellowstone Park and 

ut themselves into his hands and under 

is orders. Somehow, notwithstanding 
all his multifarious responsibilities and 
duties, he is never rushed, never too hur- 
ried to give matters his personal atten- 
tion; and he delights to map out a 
health-reviving program for individuals 
or groups who come to him to have their 
anemic complexions chased away and a 
ruddy countenance substituted. 


OBERT H., otherwise known as 

“Bob” Davis, the writer and sports- 
man, managing editor of Munsey’s publi- 
cations, and imeli originally hailing 
from the West, says of this phase of Mr. 
Child's make-up: “Every year this man 
out in Helena, Harry W. Child, has the 
same yearning to go camping that a letter- 
carrier has to take a walk. He is a little 
more elaborate in his methods, however. 
He never starts until the hotels in the 
park system are about to close—some- 
where about the last of September. His 
first step is to get three of the largest 
trucks on the system and go from hotel to 
hotel on a closing-up expedition. He 
generally starts at Mammoth Springs, 
where he takes on four or five tons of food. 
Then he goes up to Norris, where he grabs 
a couple of cooks; at Old Faithful he 
sweeps up half-a-dozen waiters; at the 
Geyser he grabs not less than ten tons of 
ice; and at the Lake he cleans out all the 
vegetables and fruit and delicacies that 
have not been devoured by the tourists 
from the East. In his triumphant march, 
he grabs all the good horses and tents and 
portable ranges that are fit for service. 
Von Hindenberg going through’ Belgium 
was nothing compared with Harry Child 
raiding his Tote system for camping par- 
aphernalia. . 

“In 1910 he took Sam Blythe and Will 
Loeb and myself with him. The caval- 
cade that crossed the Gibbon and the Fire 
Hole and went on down into the Madison 
looked like a mob of land stampeders pil- 
ing into virgin territory. The first stop 
we made was at Grayling, a beautiful little 
suburban post office which has since been 
taken over by the Montana Power Com- 
pany and now lies under fifty feet of 
water. We pitched our tents in Red 
Canyon, three miles distant from the 
town site. We had thirty-one horses, five 
wranglers, two cooks, six Japanese waiters 
and enough grub to feed Coxey's army 
going and coming. Harry, known along 
the frontier as Mariy ardup’ for the 
reason that he owns only one hundred and 
fifty thousand acres of land and twenty 
thousand head of stock, ordered up a 
pitcher of lemonade and superintended 
the laying out of the camp site. As soon 
as night falls, Harry eats three trout, 'a 
couple of elk steaks, drinks another quart 
of lemonade, smokes another box of 
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cleaner. Washing machine 
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cigars and climbs into the hay. If the 
"rad is good and there is a wind behind 
him, he trots down to the river, makes a 
dozen casts (the higher the wind the bet- 
ter) picks up a few fish and comes back to 
his canvas chair. 

“As soon as we got comfortable in Red 
Canyon, Harry unrolled a large map of 
the State of Montana and suggested thirty 
or forty other places that he thought were 
better. His whole idea of camp life is to 
get away from the spot where he happens 
to be. When Harry Hardup is finally 
tucked away into the mould and a large 
marble slab is erected over him, a voice 
will roll forth exclaiming, ‘I know a better 
place; let's move!’ But he was the noblest 

ost in the world. He had a passion for 
running water; a nose for trout and gray- 
ling: a sort of sixth sense that enables him 
to drop a fly in the right place. Harry 
can handle a rainbow better than any 
man I ever saw—in the stream or on a 


R. CHILD'S working motto is, 

"What's worth doing is worth doing 
well." A man of artistic tastes and ideas, 
he employs the finest architects obtain- 
able, to design the homes which he is al- 
ways building for tenants and partners 
and employees on his ranch and other 
properties, and he is just as fastidious in 
the matter of choosing designs for stables, 
barns, gateways, bridges, lawns, or flower 
beds. Building is one of his hobbies, 
which costs him many thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Everywhere the most scrupulous clean- 
liness is maintained, both outside and in- 
side. No waste, or dirt, or rotting wood, 
is allowed to lie anywhere throughout the 
Child domains. His cattle, as they say in 
Montana, are "shaved and shampooed." 
Another remark a Westerner made to me 
was this: “When Harry Child builds a 
house, or even a barn, on a mountainside, 
it always looks as if the Lord had placed 
it there. It fits so ideally into its sur- 
roundings." 

'This rugged Westerner thinks nothing 
of breakfasting at four or five o'clock in 
one state and lunching two hundred miles 
away in another state. He can outride 
any of his cowboys, thinking nothing of 
covering sixty miles between sunrise and 
sunset. He can tool reins with the skill 
of a coachman; and though a bit loath to 
take up automobiling, when he did start 
he became an out-and-out enthusiast. 

Last year Mr. Child drove his own car 
on a six-thousand-mile tour from national 
park to national park, stirring up what 
promises to be a thoroughly successful 
movement to construct good roads to link 
up the nation's pleasure grounds so that 
automobile tourists can “See America 
First" in comfort; a movement in which 
Mr. Child has the most cordial backing of 
the Federal Government. 

Having seen all that is worth seeing in 
Europe, this true-blue Westerner declares 
that our own country can dwarf the finest 
scenery of the Old World. Why, there- 
fore, he asks, should Americans spend a 
billion dollars of good American money 
every year flocking over to Europe, when 
they can be better entertained and dis- 
cover scenery of greater grandeur at home. 

It is not that Mr. Child is provincial; 
he knows many prominent Europeans, 
and has shot over some of the finest game 


preserves, as well as fished in the most 
fruitful streams, across the Atlantic. But 
he is an ardent rooter for American 
scenery and American sports because he 
knows from experience that our own West 
can eclipse Europe in these respects. 


BORN in San Francisco sixty years ago, 
Harry Child was sent to est New- 
ton, Massachusetts, to prepare for Har- 
vard; but before he was nineteen he decided 
that he would rather become an asset than 
a family liability. So he took a job in a 
wholesale clothing house in Boston. This, 
however, was too tame; and he returned 
to San Francisco. 

About the most exciting sport in Frisco 
then was trading and speculating in a 
variegated assortment of securities— 
some of them not particularly secure. 
Why not start a regular Stock Exchange? 
Child’s father boomed this idea and be 
came one of the foundation members of 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange. He 
did well; but in course of time the specu- 
lative fever died down and young Child 
sought pastures new. he set for 
Montana, where he had an uncle in the 
mining business. 

Before he was thirty, Child, thanks 
partly to his education, but thanks still 
more to his courage and ability to hold his 
own with the none-too-gentle ad venturers 
who infested the mining regions in those 
Vigilante days, had fought his way up to 
the position of general manager of a gold 
mine, and a lead and silver mine, located 
twenty-five miles each way from Helena. 
All went well for a time, as the lead-silver 
property was producing large quantities 
of valuable bullion, which was bein 
stored for the opening of the first railroa 
(the Northern Pacific) from Montana to 
the East. But the millionaire owners of 
the mine failed to supply money for 
wages. The two thousand miners and 
workmen were very patient and continued 
on the job until the company owed them 
no less than a quarter of a million dollars 
in back pay. Then they became desper- 
ate. 

A millionaire New York banker who 

controlled the mine had sent his son out 
to learn the business; and the miners, 
laying their heads together, decided to 
kidnap both him and General Manager 
Child, throw them into the mine, and hold 
them as hostages until the quarter of a 
million back pay was forthcoming. Sure 
enough, one day in the middle of winter, 
when the snow was about twelve feet 
deep, they effected the capture, told the 
two victims that they would never come 
out alive unless every dollar of unpaid 
wages was forthcoming in good, solid gold 
or bills, and without further ado lowered 
them into the mine and set an armed 
guard over them. 
_ Child did some quick and serious think- 
ing. Asking one of the armed guards. 
who were changed every four hours. to 
request the ringleaders to come and talk 
with him, Child explained how utterly 
impossible it was for him to do anything 
about procuring the money so long as he 
was held a prisoner. If they would let 
him go to Helena he would do his best to 
raise the money by hook or by crook. 

The ringleaders, having always found 
Child on the level, saw the force of his 
argument, and decided to let him go to 
city, although they cautioned him that if 
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Those Pretty 


Teeth 


No Cloudy Film-Coat on Them 
This is How Millions Now Get Them 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Millions of people have found the way 
to whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. This is to 
urge that you accept a ten-day test. See 
how it changes your teeth, then decide 
about it by the visible results. 


They fight film 


Modern research shows that the cause 
of most tooth troubles is a viscous film. 
You can feel it with your tongue. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


The ordinary tooth paste does not dis- 
solve it. So brushing has left much of it 
intact. And night and day, on countless 
teeth, it may_do a ceaseless damage. 


It is this film-coat which discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So few escape the troubles caused by film. 


The way to end it 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found a way to combat film. Able 


Pepsodentl 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific fiim combatant, combining two other newly- 
Now advised by leading dentists every- 
Druggists supply the large tubes. 


recognized essentials. 
where. 


authorities have proved its efficiency by 
clinical and laboratory tests. Now leading 
dentists everywhere advise it. 


The method is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And this new-day tooth 
paste, in all ways, complies with modern 
dental requirements. 

To make it known quickly to the mil- 
lions who need it, a 10-Day Tube is being 
sent to everyone who asks. 


Based on pepsin 


The film is albuminous matter. So 
Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant 
of albumin. The object is to dissolve the 
film, then to constantly combat it. 

Pepsin long seemed impossible. It 
must be activated, and the usual agent is 
an acid harmful to the teeth. But dental 
science has now found a harmless activat- 
ing method. Now pepsin can be every 
day applied, and forced by the brush 
where the film goes. 


It complies with all modern require- 
ments. So in three great ways this denti- 
frice surpasses all the former methods. 
Now every family should at once find out 
how much this method means. 


You can see them 
everywhere 


This new method is used on millions 
of teeth now. Wherever you look you 
see the results of it. You see glistening 
teeth—teeth you envy, probably. And 
you know they are well cared for. 

You can learn the way, without cost, 
by a simple ten-day test. And we urge 
you to make it now. There are few things 
more important. 


The results are quick 
and apparent 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 

Pepsodent needs no argument. You 
will see the results when you try it. And 
the book we send explains the reason for 
them. 

Compare your teeth now with your 
teeth in ten days. The facts will be a 
revelation to you. Decide by those results 
then between the old ways and the new. 
Cut out the coupon so you won't forget. 
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In Court 


on the Judge’ s bench, in the jutors S 
box, or in any place where the mind 
is called upon to weigh facts carefully, 
you need clear vision, the essential to 
clear thinking. 


Be Fair 


to your eyes. Have pour eyes exam- 
ined regularly by a competent optical 
specialist. Correctly fitted 
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look as if made for you alone. 
Specify them. 
qp Quality Beyond Question for More than Fifty Years 


Loox ron E. KIRSTEIN SONS Co 
. ROCHESTER, N Y. 
alc sie all Established 1864 : 
BRIDGE OF THE SPECTACLES 


“Give Me the West!” by B. C. FORBES 


he tried to double-cross them he could 
depend upon it that a bullet would shortly 
find a billet in his head. 

Child went to the chief justice and the 
governor of the state, explained the situa- 
tion, impressed upon them that the two 
thousand workmen would brook no non- 
sense, and no police interference, and ex- 
pressed the fear that if the authorities 
made the slightest move to arrest the 
ringleaders, the millionaire's son would 
immediately be shot. 

The only thing to be done, it was de- 
cided, was to get the Western Union to 
connect Helena with New York by wire 
and hold it open so that Mr. Child could 
discuss the predicament with the mil- 
lionaire. The banker almost fainted on 
learning the fate of his son. Some means 
must be devised for placating the miners 
and securing the young man's release im- 
mediately. *Good-by!" He must be off 
to set the necessary financial wheels in 
motion. Within EU, hours the 
quarter of a million dollars was tele- 
graphed to Mr. Child. 

athering the money from the local 
banks—the men had given warning that 
they would accept no checks, that they 
preferred gold but would take part in 
regular paper currency—Mr. Child started 
off in a sleigh to cover [the twenty-five 
miles. Before he had gone far his suspi- 
cions were aroused and he decided to 
take a roundabout trail to reach the mine, 
a trail he had never before used. And it 
was well that he did; for he discovered 
later that not one but half a dozen hold- 
up parties had sneaked away from the 
mine determined to waylay him and de- 
camp with the treasure. Thanks to his 
precaution, he arrived safely, the men 
were paid, and the hostage delivered up. 

Mr. Child stayed right on the job, and 
loaded with lead e silver Kallio the 
first train load that ever pulled out of 
Montana for the East. is success in 
handling this difficult situation won him 
wide fame, and he was soon engaged in 
building a two-million-dollar smelter at 
Great Falls, Montana, for Boston and 
New York capitalists. 

Notwithstanding that robberies, hold- 
ups, and other crimes were rampant in 
the seventies and eighties, no one, either 
white or Indian, ever attempted to cross 
Harry Child’s path. He earned the repu- 
tation not only of acting squarely but of 
being able to take care of himself. This 
reputation actually saved him from ever 
having to use or carry a gun through his 
whole mining experiences. 


“T\ASTERNERS seem to have a code 

of ethics which is entirely different 
from our code out West,” said Mr. Child. 
“We try to win our wealth from the soil, 
from mines, and from oil wells. We 
would rather help a fellow to make money 
than scheme to get away from him any 
nay he may have made. I’m not a 
preacher and I’m not your goody-goody 
sort, but I hope I am something of a real 
sportsman, and I swear I can't see how a 
lot of men in business can get any fun out 
of trying to snatch the fish another man 
has hooked, or grab the game another fel- 
low has brought down. 

“Think how much more satisfaction 
there is in making your living by tilling 
the soil and raising wheat or oats or other 
foodstuffs for your fellow men, or raising 


cattle and sheep and pigs which help to 
sustain the nation’s families. And isn't 
the man who develops a mine or an oil 


well more of a man, and a very much | 


more useful citizen than hordes of fellows 
who try to make money by all sorts of 
schemes and speculation designed to get 
money away from other people without 
doing anything to earn it? There’s no 


satisfaction in life that could beat the | 


satisfaction you get from building up 
something useful, discovering and devel- 
oping natural resources, and all the other 
constructive activities we go in for in the 
West. As for pleasures, almost every 
diversion in the city means cooping your- 
self up in a devitalizing atmosphere, 
whereas most of our good times draw us 
out of doors. 


“You may reply that only in large cities 
can you find the finest music, the 
finest pictures, and the finest art of all 
kinds. Let me tell you that all the good 
music in America is not confined to the 
opera houses in New York and Chicago 
and Boston. We have as fine pianos and 
organs and other instruments as are to be 
found anywhere. And while we may not 
have Paderewskis, or Carusos, we have 
lots of real artists and, what is more im- 
portant, a great many of us learn to play 
well enough to get genuine pleasure out 
of it. In the cities, as a rule, the people 
are only listeners; just as, when you go to 
a baseball match, you do nothing but 
look on. Out West we go in less for listen- 
ing and more for trying to do things our- 
selves. 

“And talk about pictures! I’ve seen all 
that you have to show in your art galleries 
and I’ve also seen the most famous gal- 
leries of Europe. But let me tell you 
that out West we have finer pictures 
than were ever put on canvas. e have 
the real thing! You have only artificial 
reproductions. Has any painter ever suc- 
ceeded in putting on canvas some of the 
glorious colors and tints and shades that 
we have in Yellowstone Park, in Yosem- 
ite, the Grand Canyon, and elsewhere? 

“Mind you, I don’t for a moment under- 
rate the value of the old masters and the 
capable modern painters. Every man 
and woman who can afford to do so should 
lose no opportunity to see collections of 
beautiful paintings, statuary, and other 
art objects. They have a distinct educa- 
tional value; they stimulate the imagina- 
tion; they help to educate and refine one’s 
taste. But I run across lots of men who 
affect to be tremendously interested in all 
these things but who never think of tak- 
ing the trouble to see the masterpieces of 
nature which abound in this country. 
They are interested in the artificial rather 
than in the actual things themselves. As 
I say, almost every phase of life in cities is 
more or less artificial. 

“T am now devoting a great deal of my 
time and energy—as well as a few dollars 
—to turning the tourist tide away from 
Europe and toward the unmatched scenic 
beauties of our own lands, particularly 
out West. Last year our eighteen na- 
tional parks and monuments were visited 
by more than 755,000 people. 

“But if there could only be conveyed 
to the minds and imaginations of Ameri- 
cans something of the attractions of their 
own land, this total would be multiplied, 
and there would not be such a stampede 
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“$100 a Week! 


Think What That Means to Us!" 


“They’ve made me Superintendent—and 
doubled my salary! Now we can have the 
comforts and pleasures we've dreamed of— 
our own home, a maid for you, Nell, and no 
more worrying about the cost of living! 


“The president called me in today and 
told me. He said he picked me for pro- 
motion three months ago when he learned 
l was studying at home with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. Now my 
chance has come—and thanks to the I. C. S. 
I'm ready for it." 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
prosperous homes because they let the International 
Correspondence Schools prepare them in spare hours 
for bigger work and better pay. 

Why don't you study some one thing and get ready for a 


real job, at a salary that will give your wife and children the 
things you would like them to have? 


You can do it! Pick the position you want in the work 
you like best and the I. C. 8. will prepare you for it right 
n your own home in your spare time. 

Yes, you can do it! More than two million have done it 
in the last twenty-eight years. More than 100,000 are 
doing it right now. Without obligation, find out how you 
can join them. Mark and mail this cou pon! 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7487, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Eleetrie Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING + 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Mapping Stenographer and Typist 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R. Cert. Pub. Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine Engineer Railway Accountant 
Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 


Contractor and Bullder Teacher 
Architectural Draftsman Common School Subjects 
Concrete Builder CIVIL SERVIC 


Structural Engineer Railway Mall Clerk 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 
Mathematics 


AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Anto Repairing 


Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURE, Freneh 
Poultry Raising Italian 

NIB Lure eerie rore stg laa pone ao sean i pease bts aea ELI. 


Present 
Occ DBEOD ...— nai rece A — 


Street 
And NQ. pn cscs a 
Cy Er SEEE IN NENE BEEN EPERE RS. era ae . 
Canadians may send this CORDON to 1-25-18 
International Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 


You Can Easily Get a 


BIG PAYING HOTEL JOB 


Hotels need hundreds of men and women 


uick advance- 
‘ree book ex- 


partment. 
Send for it today! 
IS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Room 1407 Clifford Lewis, Pres. Washington, D. C. 
Promptly Pro- 
cured. Send 

a en S drawings or 
model for actu- 
al search o 

U. S. Patent records. Highest references. 

Personal service. Moderate fees. Write for 

Free Patent Book. George P. Kimmel, Patent 

Lawyer, 70-F Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Why, a touch will end it! 


A corn today is needless, and millions of people 
know it. 

Years ago nearly every woman had them. Now 
women who know Blue-jay never suffer corns. 

Ask your own friends. 


Blue-jay comes in liquid form or plaster. One applies 

it in a jiffy —by a touch. 
he pain stops. In a little time the whole corn 
loosens and comes out. 

The proof is everywhere. Tens of millions of corns 
have been ended in this simple, easy way. 

This is the scientific method—the modern way of 
dealing with acorn. It was created by this world-famed 
laboratory, which every physician respects. 

One test will solve all your corn problems. Make it 
tonight. Buy Blue-jay from your druggist. 


PB Blue-jay 


Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


MORE THAN $1009? A DAY 


LARE BRIGGS, the man who draws “Whena Fellow Needsa Friend,” 
receives more than $100 a day. There are many other cartoonists 


whose income would look good to a bank president. 
If you have ideas and like to draw, you may have in you the making of a great car- 
toonist. Developing natural ability is the surest road to success. 

Through the Federal School of Applied Cartooning, the 30 most 
amous cartoonists of America teach you. What this school will do 
for you by mail in your spare time is told 
in the 32 page book, “A Road to Bigger 
Things.” It contains studio pictures of 
Briggs, McCutcheon, Sid Smith, Fontaine 
Fox and the other stars on the Federal Staff. 
Write for your FREE COPY today. Just 
tear out this advertisement, put your name f 
and address in the margin and mail it now. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
4 055 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


s drawing one 


Clara Bri, 
T "ellow f. 


of his hen a 
Needs a Friend’’ 
cartoons. 4 


every year to cross the ocean. Last 
August we got together a splendidly rep- 
resentative gathering and formed the 
National Parks Touring Association to 
secure the coöperation and coördination 
of all state and national highway associa- 
tions, with a view to a composite-road 
system leading to and connecting the 
national parks. Quite a number of states 
have already been induced to start spend- 
ing millions of dollars on road-making; 
and I have every confidence that in time 
it will be possible for American families 
to do the grand tour of the national parks 
over excellent roads and with every com- 
fort. 

“Don’t imagine that only the well-to- 
do or leisured classes visit our national 
parks in automobiles. I noticed last sea- 
son that a great many skilled workmen 
came along in their cars; and my talks 
with them convinced me that they will be 
among the best rooters in the country for 
‘Seeing America first Our national 
parks are just as much the possession of 
the workmen as of the millionaire, and the 
time is coming when workers will flock to 
them by the millions." 


DISCUSSED with a number of West- 

erners the reasons for Mr. Child’s un- 
usual achievements. In addition to the 
ordinary qualities we usually associate 
with success, they impressed upon me 
that he was so skilled a student of nature 
that time and again he did things which 
savored of wizardry. For example, he 
would send a wire, or would telephone, to 
his representatives at some distant point 
telling them to drive the sheep and cattle 
off a certain mountainside and get them 
down near the farm buildings immediate- 
ly. Hardly would this be done when a 
terrific snowstorm would hit that part of 
the country. Or he would be riding or 
driving through some uncultivated sec- 
tion, and would declare that a fortune 
could be made by growing some particular 
crop on that soil. Sure enough, he would 
get busy and garner huge profits. More 
than once, too, he has had a “hunch” that 
minerals could be discovered at certain 
pone, and his hunch has turned out to 

e right. 

Said he, when I probed him, **Wiz- 
ardry? Shucks! Whatever I know has 
come from trying to keep my eyes open 
and all my faculties up to concert pitch. 
I have always acted on the motto that 
to get up in the zor/d, a man must get up 
in the morning. Then, when you get up 
get busy! Observe as well as work. By 
constantly keeping your eyes wide Open, 
you will learn, in time, to see things that 
the other fellow doesn’t.” 

“From what l am told, you keep some- 
thing else besides your eyes open—your 
heart and your pocket,” i sensed: 

_“The man who doesn’t,” he shot back 
“is a fool. There’s more fun in doing 
things for others than in doing others.” 


————————— 


COULD You Live Alone Like Ed 
Burge?" is the subject of an article 
by Hugh S. Fullerton that will appear 
next month. It describes the actual 
experiences of an old lighthouse 
keeper—experiences that are filled 
with romance, Philosophy and keen 
understanding of human nature, 
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Projecting the world through a lens 


HE motion picture and the stereopticon—made 

possible by lenses! Lenses to record history or 
story, lenses to project them! Approximately 
120,000,000 feet of film shown by them daily to 
millions of people in America's theatres! 


And through lenses we are whisked o'er the seven 
seas—into dreamlands and real lands—into the midst 
of raging battle, or into the peaceful love of a childish 
paradise. 


And through lenses are flashed upon the screen the 
miracles of growing plant life and the secrets of the 
microscope, made still larger that all may see. 


All the strange, new worlds within worlds—the worlds 
of industry, of medicine, of fiction, of love, of war, 
of truth—all these are brought to all the people, be- 
cause there are lenses—those bits of marvel glass, 
marvelously ground—that do weird things with light. 


That this institution has been the leader. in lens and 
other optical development since the middle of the last 
century, is our incentive to maintain that leadership and 
do even more, ‘‘that eyes may see better and farther." 


Write for literature on any optical product in which you are interested 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY... ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Makers of Eyeglass and Spectacle Lenses, Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Balopticons, 
Binoculars and Engineering and other Optical Instrumenta 


E= that eyes may see ~ =e 
——- "leha and farth e= 
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“The Best that- 
Money Can Buy” 


HOSE who pay tribute to the creation of 
men’s skill find in the exquisite workmanship 
of a Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt Revolver the 
same reasons for pride in its possession as does 
the jewel collector for a flawless gem. 
In every field the name of some one product always 
stands forth, establishing a standard of quality by which 
all others are measured. 
In the fire arms field 
that name is COLT 
For more than 80 years—in the uncertain hazards arising 
from the unrest of a congested city—in isolated country — 
amid the dangers of peace and the conflict of war— COLT 
has stood for the uttermost perfection in fire arms. 


For simplicity of construction—dependability of action des 
certainty of results—the product of COLT'S factories is 
universally acknowledged ‘‘the proven best by every test. 


To be satisfied with less is to deprive yourself of COLT 
protection—‘“‘the best that money can buy.” 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


Colt's Revolvers Colt's Automatic Pistols 
Colt's (Browning) Colt’s, (Browning) 
Automatic Ma- Automatic Machine 


O LTS chine Guns Rifles 


FIRE ARMS 


What People Want 
When They Come to 
Buy a Home 


(Continued from page 43) 


better houses at the present moment is 
the shortage of domestic labor. It has 
driven some families back into apart- 
ments, and it has driven others to the old- 
fashioned custom of "doubling up," so 
that the women cf the family will not be 
exhausted trying to keep up with the 
work. The only reason why families in 
large houses succeed in: holding on to 
servants at all, when families in small 
houses are offering them places, is because 
people who are successful enough to buy 
a large place are usually successful at 
holding on to anything they want to hold 
on to. 

So, even with the servant shortage, we 
continue to sell what are fairly lar 
houses on fairly spacious grounds. Only 
fairly spacious grounds. he desire fcr 
large amounts of land is satisfied by the 
eye rather than in any other fashion. 
lhere are a good many persons who 
imagine that they want several acres of 
land all their own. But very few of them 
really do. We have experimented with 
lot sizes for years, and we find that people 
want to have a sense of living where the; 
are not near anyone. But we have also 
found that this desire is generally satisfied 
with a lot one hundred by two hundred 
feet. This may not appear vast for a 
house that costs from ten to forty thou- 
sand dollars, but it is much as most men 
want to take care of. 


FOR there is the rub. With no Sambo 
^ or Tony to trim the lawn and care for 
the garden, the head of the house does not 
want much ground. If he needs exercise 
when he comes from his day's work, he 
doesn't want it with the lawn mower, or 
the hoe. He wants it at the golf club. 
Most pepe - how that the war is over 
and they dare say so—do not care to have 
their own gardens. They want just as 
much as m be easy to take care of. Tak- 
ing out the space occupied by a gar 
the back of the lot, and that takan br de 
house itself, one hundred by two hundred 
feet is enough, provided the whole lot is 
kept open. 
e used to put fences around property. 
But every time people looked at a fence 
they were conscious of the limits to their 
land. Then we put hedges in place of 
fences. But now, when we build for peo- 
ple, we leave out any indication of boun- 
dary lines between lots. e do not even 
put shrubbery, flower beds, or anything 
near that boundary line. Consequently, 
when a man gets up in the morning and 
glances over the lawn, which joins his 
neighbor’s lawn at an invisible point, he 
is satisfied to regard as his all that his eyes 
can see. He has no sense of a boundary. 
His imagination runs right on Over that 
invisible line and he appropriates as much 
of his neighbor's lawn as he wants—in 
imagination. 
That is where most of the desire for a 
lot of land lies—in the eye, If anyone 
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The Coupon Saves You $43 


And you may pay for your Oliver at the rate of only $3 per month 
For $57 you can now obtain the identical Oliver Typewriter formerly priced at $100. "Thus 


you save nearly half. 
No. 9. 


You get the finest typewriter we have ever built, our latest model, the 
If any typewriter is worth $100, you will agree that it is this splendid, speedy Oliver. 


With the coming of the new price, not the slightest change has been. made in the machine. 
In every way it is exactly what we formerly priced at $100. 


As a man is known by the 
company he keeps, so is an Oliver 


Among its 800,000 purchasers are 
such distinguished concerns as: 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 
National City Bank of N. Y. 
Boston Elevated Railways 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
U. S. Steel Corporation 
New York Edison Co. 


American Bridge Co. 
Diamond Match Co. 


and others of great rank 


Was $100 « 
Now $57 | | 


Our Reason for a Lower Price 


Men wonder how we have ef- 
fected such a remarkable reduc- 
tion in price without changing the 
Oliver. 


Let us explain. During the war 
we learned many lessons in eco- 
nomical distribution, ways of sav- 
ing. 

We found that it was unnec- 
essary to have great numbers of 
traveling salesmen and numerous, 
expensive branch houses through- 
out the country. -n 


We were able- to discontinue 
many other superfluous sales meth- 
ods: As explained further in our 
booklet, “The High Cost of Type- 
rue M Reason and the Rem- 
edy.” 


Old-time, extravagant methods 
had to go during the war. And 
our new plan was 
so successful that 
we are continuing 
it. We hope never 
to go back to a 
$100 price, which 
was the standard 
for so many years. 


Free Trial—Send No Money 


Our new plan is simple. It per- 
mits you to be your own sales- 
man. - You may order a free-trial 
Oliver directly from this adver- 
tisement, via coupon. 


.Note that the coupon brings 
either an Oliver or further infor- 
mation. 


When you receive the Oliver, 
use it as if it were. your own. Give 
it every.test. Compare it. 


If you agree that it is the finest 
typewriter at any price, and wish 
to keep it, then pay us at the rate 
of $3 per month. 


If you want to return it, ship it 
back, express collect. We even 
refund the out-going transporta- 
tion charges. 


During the free trial, you can 
be .your own judge, with no one 
to influence you... , 


You need not feel under the 
slightest obligation to buy. Let 
merit decide. 


No Need to Wait 


With such a liberal offer, made by a 
2,000,000 concern, no one need be with- 
out a typewriter now. The low price 
removes the old-time barrier. And our 
easy payment plan-makes it possible to 
have an Oliver while paying. 

Mail the coupon now for EITHER a 
free trial Oliver or further information, 
including illustrated catalog. 

Canadian Price, $72 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
1065 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY . 
1065 OLIVER Typewriter Building, Chicago, tll. 


Shin me a new Oliver Nine for five days' free inspection. 

If T Keep it, 1 will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The 
títle to remain in you until fully paid for. 

My shipping point is...............0-sscececesecececeeeseeseneneceseeeoee 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to 
retorp the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end 


of 5 days. 
Do not send a machine untill order it; Mail me your book— 
edens High Cost of Typewriters—The:Reason and the Rem- 


y,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 
Street Address 
City ..... 


Occupation or Business ............. 


WHEN ELEVEN YEARS OF 
AGE "THE BOY WHO PEGGED À 
SHOES" FREQUENTLY HAD TO N 
WHEEL LEATHER AND OTHER 
MATERIALS FROM TOWN IN A BAR- 
ROW, A DISTANCE OF ABOUT 

TWO MILES 
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W it | 
/ W.L.DOUGLAS NAME AND THE 
RETAIL PRICE is 


PLAINLY 


/ / PAIR OF SHOES BEFORE THEY LEAVE 
THE FACTORY. THIS PROTECTS THE 


AND UNREASONABLE 
PROFITS 


W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 


wearer at one profit. 


All middlemen’s and manufa 


cturing profits are 


eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this country. W.L.Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 


tamping the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. nope to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. to 
every pair go the results of sixty-seven 
years experience in making shoes, 
dating back to the time when W. L. 
Doop as was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes. 


Tw quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles arethe leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 


besides our own stores. 


If your local dealer cannot supply 


ou, take no other make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes. The name and price is plainly 


onthe sole. If it has been ch. 


or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. -— 


President W. L, DOUGLAS 
BHOE COMPANY, 
144 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON MASS. 


Dye Old Faded Clothes 


Really fun to dye. “Diamond Dyes” 
and a few easy alterations make dis- 
carded apparel fresh, colorful, and new. 


Can’t Make Mistake 


The Direction Book with each package 
tells so plainly how to diamond dye over 
any color that perfect results are sure. 


Save Old Dress Material 


Suits, dresses, silks, blouses, skirts, 
sweaters, stockings, children’s coats, also 
feathers, trimmings, draperies, coverings, 
—in fact anything can be diamond dyed 
into beautiful, up-to-date, stylish effects. 

Don’t fear you will spoil your material 
or give it a “dyed” appearance. Just use 
“Diamond Dyes,”. guaranteed to give a 
new, rich, fadeless color to any goods, 


whether it be wool or silk, cotton, linen, 
or mixed goods. 


Druggist Has Color Card 


Your dealer has a “Diamond Dye” 
Color Card which will help you match 
any color. Simple directions in package. 


The Wells and Richardson Company 


Burlington, Vt. Montreal, Canada 


wants further proof of what I am saying I 
might add that we have a fashion of 
building houses on one hundred by two 
hundred foot lots and skipping a lot be- 
tween—just in case one of the owners of 
the adjacent lots should want to buy 1t to 
have more land. "We hold that inter- 
mediate lot idle a while, but there is 
almost never a demand for it from the 
neighboring owner. 

What people want in the outside of 
a house varies a good deal with the loca- 
tion, the topography of the country, and 
the section they happen to be in. We 
build largely Colonial and Old-English 
types, and, as far as I can see, they run 
nip and tuck. with each other. In Penn- 
sylvania we have plenty of stone, and, 
therefore, stone Colonials are always in 
demand. 

A few years ago a gentleman called at 
our office and introduced himself as a 
visitor from Ohio. 

“I wanted to know if you would mind 
telling me the name of your architect," he 
said. “There aren't any houses like these 
in the part of the country where I live, 
and I should like to build one there." 

The architect was my son, who pre- 
pere him some plans, and he actuall 

ad the workmen and materials sent all 
the way to Ohio for that house, which 
shows the lengths a man will for any- 
thing he really does want in a ate 

One thing e always wants: that is, a 
home that 1s easy to get into. In these 
days of eechihision I shall not be sus- 
pected when I say that we aré always 
careful to make the steps to a house low; 
the rise is usually six inches, and the 
treads broad, so that when a man comes 
home dead tired he hasn't a climb in front 
of him. 


STAIRS are a vital matter in house 
7 building. A stairway can be a gra- 
cious, hospitable welcome, or it ma 
coldly shut you off. The trouble wit 
making stairways is the amount of space 
they take; although they consume less 
since we have had lower ceilings. Ceil- 
ings have been a very variable factor in 
the history of house building. Long ago 
they made them very low, to conserve 
heat; seven feet three inches was often 
the height of a room. Then, with better 
heating apparatus, they jumped to great 
heights, ten, eleven, and even twelve feet. 
That fever passed, and now the usual ceil- 
ing is about nine feet, which is likely to 
remain as a height as it gives good propor- 
tions to rooms of varying sizes. 

To go back to the stairs. They are not 
only a vital factor in the appearance of the 
house but in the comfort of the women 
and children who have to climb them. The 
rise of a stair should never exceed eight 
inches; six to seven is far better. he 
treads should never be less than ten inches 
in width, and preferably twelve to fifteen 
inches. A stair which has rises of six 
inches and treads of twelve to fifteen 
inches, is a comfortable stair as well as a 
gracious one in appearance. It will not 
cause aching limbs to old folks; and the 
youngsters are not going to have many 
falls on it. In the cellar stairs we some- 
times do use higher risers, because the 
cook, as we all know, is always in a hurry, 
and we don’t want to add another step to 
her path. So we usually make medium 
treads on cellar stairs. 
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CHALK TALKS r 
MEN _ 


| 
| At our expense 


4 


FTER years of research and ex- 
periment, we have, step by step, 
accomplished these things in 

Palmolive Shaving Cream: 


We have made a soap which multi- 
plies itself in lather 250-fold. One-half 
gram—a mere bit—suffices for a shave. 
A single tube supplies 152 shaves. That's 
a unique attainment. It means abun- 
dant lather from a touch of soap. Once 
men were quite content with soap hardly 
one-third so prolific. 


Quick action 


Every hair of the beard has an oil 
coat. This lather instantly emulsifies 
that oil. Then the beard—a horny sub- 
stance— quickly absorbs water. It ab- 
sorbs 15 per cent of water within one 
minute after lathering, as proved by 
laboratory tests. And that makes a 
wiry beard wax-like. 


This achievement alone cost us 18 
months of effort. And we tried out 130 
formulas. 


Try this shaving soap 
that multiplies itself 
250 times 


Lasting lather 


This lather is creamy and tenacious. 
It maintains its foamy fullness for ten 
minutes on the face. Thus it doesn’t 
need replacement. Such durability in 
lather used to be undreamed of. It 
means lasting lubrication for the shave. 

This lather is also a lotion. It con- 
tains palm and olive oils. So the ten- 
derest face requires no other application. 


’Twill amaze you 


Such statements, we know, sound like 
fiction to laymen. 

But every fact here stated has been 
proved by scientific tests. Your own 
tests will confirm them. And they mean 
to you the same in luxurious shaving. 

We are offering men a Free test tube 
of Palmolive Shaving Cream, to let them 
see its action and result. 

Send us this coupon and we will mail 
you this Free Tube. Do this for your 
own sake. See what science has accom- 
plished for you in this line. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


f 


IL 


j 2 Wi one minute 
d the-beard absorbs 
4 15% of water, and 


the horniest beard 
becomes wax-like. 


The lather itself is a lotion, ^ 
containing palm dnd olive 
oils. It soothes all irritation. 


FOR A FREE TRIAL TUBE 


! THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, U. S. A. I 
(Advertising Dept.) d 


Please send me a Free Trial Tube of 
Palmolive Shaving Cream 
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ZZlL-Clay.TEPECO' Pla 


E every prospective builder or house owner seriously 
consider plumbing fixtures before the necessity for 
their purchase arises. 


In no other line of house material is there greater opportunity for wise 
investment or for injudicious buying. Since a period of time must elapse 
before the desirability and future period of senilh can be determined, 
you are helpless to rectify your error of judgment at the expense of any- 
one but yourself 


“TEPECO” All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures are basically clay, covered with 
a fine, non-penetrable glaze (or enamel). The degree of hardness of this 
surface can be attained only on a clay base. Durable and beautiful. 
Sanitary because such a smooth surface resists the adhesion of soil. 
Alone of all white plumbing fixtures impervious to the action of ordinary 
acids, fruit and medicine stains. No metal to rust or stain. 


" Tepeco" All-Clay Plumbing because of its permanency (comparable to 
the life of the house itself) thus adds the merit of economy to its many 
superiorities. “Tepeco” Plumbing Fixtures are made for every bathroom, 
kitchen, laundry and toilet purpose. 

If you intend to build or ren- The 

fee" 'TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


for our instructive book, 
i dept] Tu 
Bathrooms of Character Sala) Trenton, New Jersey 


ONE MINUTE NOW 


will put you in the way to earn from $5.00 
to $20.00 a month, in your spare time, act- 
ing as our representative for The American 
Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, Collier’s 
and Farm and Fireside. 


Fill out and mail coupon below. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 49 

The Crowell Publishing Company 

416 West 13th Street, New York City 

I am taking “One Minute Now" to ask you for particulars how I can earn $5.00 to 
20.00 a month as your representative. 
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Everybody who can possibly afford it 
has back stairs. They are often twisted 
and rather dangerous because of the lack 
of space, but no one likes to be without 
them. That back stairway is the family 
shield in these modern dex when the 
whole front of the house is so absolutely 
open. Ifthe mistress of the house is mak- 
ing a pie in the kitchen when an unex- 

ected visitor arrives, she scurries up the 
back stairs, and later, trim and dressed, 
nonchalantly descends the front ones. It 
is a great saver of explanations and ex- 
cuses. 


EVERYBODY wants at least one 

porch. In this climate a porch is a 
necessity, and it should be on the southern 
exposure, so that it can be enclosed in 
glass and used as a sun parlor when neces- 
sary. _ Porches are the most popular 
rooms in the house. Sleeping porches, 
however, are losing in favor. Some years 
ago they were in great demand; but when 
a sleeping porch is built now, it is well en- 
dosi: and is more like an extension of the 
bedroom with extra windows. 

I said that we seldom had to make an 
alteration in the houses which we build 
complete and then sell. The alterations 
we make most frequently is that of chang- 
ing one detail about the windows. Our 
styles of architecture call for small-paned 
windows. But time and time again we 
are asked to take out at least the lower 
sash of the small-paned windows and to 
replace it with a single glass. This is one 
place where economy of labor gets the 

est of architectural design. Women can- 
not face the task of cleaning so many 
small panes. And neither the women nor 
the men seem to feel that there is enough 
loss in architectural effect to compensate 
for the extra work involved. 

We have got rid of a lot of fads about 
ornamental additions to houses. The 
mantel shelf, for instance. There was a 
time when every room had a mantel shelf 
to hold a lot of bric-à-brac, and dust. The 
only useful function it performed was to 
serve as a place for the bootjack hook. I 
remember that bootjack clearly. When 
bis had used it to yank off your high 

oots you hung it upon the hook under 
the mantel. If it wasn’t there, you knew 
where to look for it. If you hadn’t hung 
it under the mantel shelf it was because 
you had thrown it out of the window at 
the cat rehearsal. I have no re rets for 
the passing of the mantel shelf, but that 
bootjack was the best thing yet invented 
to throw at a midnight disturbance. 

Not having the excuse of the bootjack 
for a mantel shelf, we have found that 
the only real excuse for a mantel is a fire- 
place. Everybody wants a “fireplace 
effect." I wish I could testify that every- 
body has enough appreciation of one to 
want a fireplace. But a lot of people are 
satisfied with the effect only, and put in 
gas logs—because real fires make so much 

irt and extra trouble. 

We used to say that we built the closet 
first and the house around it. It is still 
true that there isn't a better selling fea- 
ture to a house than a closet in every 
room. We put shelves in them, lights, 
windows whenever we can, and make 
them as generous as space permits. 


| Closets, and storage space in the attic, are 
just as popular now as they ever were, 
despite the general idea that we keep 
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Why My Memory 
Rarely Fails Me 


and how the secret of a good memory may be learned in a single evening 


By DAVID M. ROTH 


NOTE: When I asked Mr. Roth to tell in his own 
words, for nation-wide publication. the remarkable 
story of the development of his system for the cure of 
bad memories, | found him reluctant to talk about 
himself in cold print. When I reminded him that he 
could do no finer service than to share his story with 
others— just as he is sharing his method for obtaining 
a better memory with thousands who are studying his 
famous Memory Course—he cordially agreed to "T 
prcposal. And here is his story.—President Indepen 


ent Corporation. 


IFTY members of 

the Rotary Club 

were seated in the 
banquet hall of the Hotel 
McAlpin in New York. 
I was introduced to each 
member in turn, and each 
gave me his telephone 
number and told me his 
occupation. An hour 
later, after they had 
changed sat ahile my 

was turned to them, 
DAVID M. ROTH I called each man by 
name, gave his telephone number and named his 
occupation, without a single error. 

The following evening, in the office of a large 
business institution, I asked the president of the 
concern to write down fifty words, numbers and 
names, and to number each item. An hour later I 
called out each item, and gave the number opposite 
which it had been written. 

At another time I glanced at the license numbers 
of a hundred and five automobiles which passed. 
These numbers were written down by witnesses, in 
the order in which the cars passed. Later I called 
each number correctly and gave the order in which 
the numbers went by. 

From Seattle to New York I have appeared be- 
fore salesmen's meetings, conventions, and Rotary 
Clubs giving demonstrations of my memory. I have 
met over 10,000 people in my travels. Yet | am 
quite sure I can call nearly every one of these men 
and women by name the instant | meet them, ask 
most of them how the lumber business is or the 
shoe business or whatever business they were in 
when I was first introduced to them. 

People wonder at these memory feats. Hundreds 
have asked me how I can store so many facts, 
figures, and faces in my mind, and recall them at 
will. And they are even more mystified when I 
explain that my memory used to be so poor I would 
forget a man's name twenty seconds after | met 
him! In fact that was what led me to investigate 
and study the cause of poor memory and the 
remedy. For years I had read books on psychology, 
mental culture, memory and other subjects. All of 
these books were good, but none of them was 
definite or easy enough. So I labored until I found 
out what it was that enabled me to remember some 
things while I forgot others. Finally I worked out 
asystem that made my memory practically infallible. 

I explained my system to a number of friends 
and they could hardly believe it possible. But 
some of them tried my method and invariably they 
told me they had doubled their memory power in a 
week. They got the method the first evening and 
then developed it as far as they cared to go. 

The principles which I had formulated in improv- 
ing my own memory were so simple and so easy to ap- 
ply that I decided to give my method to the world. 

At first I taught my memory system in person. 
My classes, in Rotary Clubs, banks, department 
stores, railway offices, manufacturing plants and 
every kind of business institution grew amazingly 
in size and number. Memory teaching became my 
sole profession, and a wonderful experience it has 


been all the way from Seattle to New York City. 

I soon realized that I could never hope to serve 
more than a small fraction of those who needed my 
memory system and were eager to take it up unless 
I put it into a home-study course which people 
could acquire without personal instruction. 

The Independent Corporation, whose President, 
Mr. Karl V. S. Howland, had become interested 
in my work as a member of my Rotary Club class 
in New York, saw the large possibilities of my 
Course as an element in their broad program for 
personal efficiency and self-improvement. 

So it was my pleasure to join forces with this 
great publishing house, and the Roth Memory 
Course, in seven simple lessons, was offered to the 
public at a price of $5 (correspondence courses hav- 
ing been sold hitherto at anywhere from $20 to $100). 

No money in advance was to be asked, the idea be- 
ing that the Course must sell itself purely on its merits. 

As you have doubtless observed, an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign was launched by my publishers 
with full page announcements in all the leading peri- 
odicals of the country and in many leading news- 
papers. 

This campaign has continued without a let-up 
and with ever growing momentum. 

From the very start this advertising became suc- 
cessful. Theidea spread. Orders came in from every- 
where. Edition after edition of the lessons was printed 
and. still thousands of orders could not be filied. 

The promise was made that the Course would 
improve any man's or woman's memory in one 
evening. And it did! Letters of praise began to 
pour in almost as fast as the lessons were shipped— 
and have kept up ever since in a veritable flood. 

For example, Major E. B. Craft, Assistant Chief 
Engineer of the Western Electric Company, New 
York, wrote: 


Last evening was the first opportunity | had to 
study the course, and in one sitting | succeeded in 
learning the list of 100 words forward and backward, 
and to say that I am ie with the method is 
putting it very mildly. I feel already that | am more 
than repaid in the real value and enjoyment that | 
have got out of the first lesson. 


Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, of 
the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & Ernst, 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 Broadway, 
and one of the most famous trial lawyers in New 
York: 

May I take this occasion to state that I regard your 
service in giving this system to the world as a public 
benefaction. e wonderful simplicity of the method, 
and the ease with which its principles may be acquired, 
especially appeal to me. l may add that I already had 
occasion to test the effectiveness of the first two lessons 

reparation for trial of an important action in 
ace x ees about to engage. 

McManus didn't put it a bit too strong. : 

And here is just a quotation from H. O. (Multi- 
graph) Smith, Division Manager of the Multigraph 
Sales Co., Ltd., in Montreal: 

Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. Roth has 
a most remarkable Memory Course. [t is simple and 
easy as falling off a log. Yet with one hour a day of 

ractice anyone—I don't care who he is—can improve 
is memory in a week and have a good memory in six 
months. 

Then there is the amazing experience of Victor 
Jones, who increased his business $100,000 in six 
months. And there are hundreds and thousands of 
others who have studied the Course and who have 
secured greater benefit from it than they dreamed 
possible. 

Perhaps the main reason why my method is so 
successful is because it is so ridiculously simple. 
You get the method of obtaining an infallible 
memory in one evening—in the very first lesson. 
Then you develop your memory to any point you 
desire through the other six lessons. There are only 


seven lessons in all. Yet the method is so thorough 
that your memory becomes your obedient slave 
forever. And instead of being hard work, it is as 
fascinating as a game. I have received letters from 
people who say the whole family gathers round the 
table for each lesson! 

Men and women from coast to coast have thanked 
me for having made it so easy for them to acquire 
an infallible memory. As one man said: 

Memory and good judgment go hand in hand. 

Our judgment is simply the conclusions we draw from 

om experience, and our experience is only the sum total 

of what we remem! I now store away in my 

every suitable fact that relates to my business, whether 

it is something I hear or read, and when the proj 

time comes lie recall all the facts I need. Before 1 studied 

the Roth Course it took me three times as long to gain 

experience simply because | forgot so many facts. 

And how true that is! We say of elderly men that their 
jue is "ripe." The reason it is ripe is because they 

ave accumulated greater experience. But if we remember 
all the important facts we can have a ripened judgment 15 
or 20 Baked 50 years sooner! 
of sales have been lost because the salesman 
lig ues some selling point that would have closed the order. 
Many men when they are called n to speak fail to put 
over their message or to make a impression because they 
are unable to omemba just what they wanted to say. 
any decisions involving thousands of dollars have been 
made unwisely because the man responsible didn't remember 
all the facts bearing on the situation, and thus used poor 
t t. In fact, there is not a day but that the average 
usiness man forgets to do from one to a dozen things that 
would have increased “his profits. There are no greater 
words in the English language descriptive of business in- 
p than the two little bear ap ‘I forgot 
upils are gracious enough that nothing will 
make that fatal phrase obsolete so ipen fi as the memory 
system it has been my oe fortune to gvove: 


Mr. Roth has told his sors; 1t now remains for you to 
turn it into dividends. This will happen, we are sure, if 
ou will spend the fraction of time it requires to send for 
his complete Course on absolute approval. 

After a few hours mani with the Roth Memory Course the 
fear as well as the tra pen ly of forgetting should be largely 
ruine You: will obtain a fascinating new sense of con- 

lence 

Not only That, but you will have a sense of freedom that 
you never felt Store. d You will be freed of the memorandum 
pad, the not and other artificial helps to which most 
S e niet icta Tripak Cn he pub- 

coi t is ndependent rporation, tl 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once you have an 
opportunity to see in your own home how easy it is to double, 
yes, triple your memory power in a few short hours, that 
they are willing to send the course on free examination. 

n't send any money. Merely mail the coupon or write 
a letter and the complete course will sent, all cs 
repaid, at once. If you are not entirely satisfied it 
Back any time within five days after you receive it and you 
will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the thou- 
sands of other men and women who have ie course, 
send only $5 in full payment. You take no risk and you 
have everything to gain, so mail the coupon now. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-125, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 

Dept. R-125 319 Sixth Ave. New York 
You may send me the Course or Courses checked below. 

Within five days after receipt I will either remail them or 

send you $5 for each in full payment. 

O Roth Memory Course, by David M. Roth. 

O How to Read Character at Sight, by Dr. K. M. H. 

Blackford. 


O Mastery of Speech, by Frederick Houk Law. 
Super-Salesmanship ($7), by Arthur Newcomb. 
O Purinton Course in Personal Efficiency, by Edward 
Earl Purinton. 
O Ferrin Home-Account System ($3), by Wesley W. Ferrin. 
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STETSON 


O “MERCURY” —an airy Spring 

Stetson for young-minded men. 
Distinctly in the mode— yet light as a cap. 
The traditional Stetson Quality embodied 
in a smart soft hat for informal occasions. 


JOHN.B. STETSON COMPANY 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


BROTHER: 
S. B. 
COUGH DROPS. 


DON’T be a kill-joy! A cougher is just about the best 
little joy-annihilator in the world. He spreads gloom wher- 
ever he goes. He not only has a poor time himself, but also 
spoils the fun of others. Coughing is unnecessary, because 
Smith Brothers S-B Cough Drops will relieve it. Absolutely 
Pure. Nodrugs. Just enough charcoaltosweetenthestomach. 


Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
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fewer belongings than we used to do. We 
may keep a little less, but there is too 
much sentiment in human nature to 
adopt the utilitarian view of getting rid 
of a thing just as soon as you have no use 
for it. If mother or father gave it to some 
member of the family, or if it is a family 
belonging of any kind, it goes up into the 
attic, just as it used to do, and stays there 
until someone rescues it as an antique, 
dusts it off, and has it refinished. People 
I. .e to hold on to material things to which 
they have been attached, and any man 
who wants to build and sell houses has to 
recognize this and build closets and stor- 
age space. 


ONE thing people do not like is to use 
other people's furniture. At one 
time there was a building-in fever. 
Houses were put up with built-in book- 
cases, built-in sideboards, and built-in ice 
boxes which could be iced from the out- 
side. The idea was good enough, but it 
reckoned without the house buyer. Pro- 
spective buyers looked over this built-in 
"furniture" and found that their own 
things didn't match it. The women were 
ready enough to use a closet £ neone else 
might have used, but they drew the line 
at using sideboards someone else had used. 
They filled these sideboards with crea- 
tures of their own imagination, and re- 
fused them. The ice boxes were tested 
out, and proved unpopular. The ice man 
forgot to shut his side of the ice box 
after he put in the ice. It was harder to 
check up the amount he put in. Alto- 
ether, we found it safer to let people 
ring along their own sideboards and ice 
boxes and even bookshelves. } 

The most popular and effective feature 
of a modern house is the spaciousness 
effected by having living-room, hall, and 
dining-room—or, in larger houses, living- 
room, hall, and library—open into each 
other through large arched doorways, 
where the doors are never closed. The 
rooms borrow attractiveness from each 
other and if the stairway is good there is 
an effect which all buyers appreciate. 
You can't get-a man to consider closed 
rooms down-stairs, or shut-off stairways, 
these days. This openness of building is 
the result of better heating arrangements. 
Hot water heat, by the way, is the most 
popular. Steam comes next in favor, and 
hot air comes third. The new system of 
the -pipeless furnace, however, deserves 
mention. In square country houses, 
where people will consent to leave their 
doors open, this system is economical, and 
is going to be more used in the future. 
For city houses hot water heat will hold 
first place for a long time. 

Back of this attractive arrangement 
of three rooms borrowing spaciousness 
from each other, comes the kitchen. I 
don't know what a man wants in a kitchen 
—except cleanliness and a cook! I guess 
that is about what a woman wants, too 
If you intend to keep a cook in your 
kitchen see that she has plenty of light— 
in the daytime through windows, at night 
by as many lights as she needs. In my 
own kitchen there are three lights over 
the stove, one over the sink, and one for 
the rest of the room. Most kitchens have 
too few lights. 

If you don't want the cook to leave be- 
cause her back aches, see that. your 
kitchen sink is at least thirty-two inches 


high. They used to be much lower in the 
old days when the cook's back wasn't as 
important a matter as it is now. If you 
have a tall cook and she is a permanent 
fixture, have the sink still higher, thirty- 
three or four inches. But if the cook is a 
variable quantity, have the sink thirty- 
two inches high. That will fit the average 
incumbent. 

One of the little things we have learned 
in keeping the kitchen clean, is to omit all 
baseboards back of stoves and sinks, 
where thorough cleaning is difficult, or 
where vermin might gather. Cut-off 
baseboards are a good selling feature when 
their use is explained. 

As soon as a house comes into the ten- 
thousand-dollar class, it boasts a pantry. 
Sometimes it has one when it costs less, 
but in the ten-thousand-dollar house the 
pantry is universal, built out of the same 
desire for storing that makes people want 
closets. 

Separate laundry-rooms are far less 
popular than pantries. With the new 
styles of well-lighted and well-ventilated 
cellars, laundry equipment can be in- 
stalled in them without extra expense for 
another room. Even very expensive 
houses have laundry equipment in the 
cemented basements. 


AKE a jump from the cellar to the | 


second floor. Up on this floor are 


usually no rooms but bedrooms. There | 


was a time in Philadelphia when no house 
was complete which did not have an up- 
stairs sitting-room. But the “help” ques: 
tion has abolished the up-stairs sitting- 
room. When people want two rooms for 
reception they find it more practical to 
have them on the ground floor. 

Attics, in a heated house, are ideal 
playrooms for children, places where they 
can experiment to their hearts' content 
without upsetting and disturbing the 
whole house. They always have been the 
places the children like best. 

We build bedrooms a bit differently 
these days. We give them more windows, 
and we plan them for the furniture which 
is to come into them. Rooms once were 
built on the hit or miss style. The bureau; 
or a bed had to encroach on the window 
space half the time. Now we plan the 
room with regard to the furniture which 
must go in it. We build for single beds, 
and for twin beds in the main rooms— 
double beds have had their day. We look 
out for lights. A center light in a bed- 
room is about as inadequate as one in the 
kitchen. Men never think of such things 
when they are buying houses, but they 
live to thank the builder for putting 
lights where they can see themselves in 
the mirrors. 

These are the things people want in 
their houses. They are plain things— 
space, air, light, comfort, and good taste. 

hey don't yearn for architectural eccen- 
tricities to distinguish them from their 
neighbors, but neither do they want to be 
just like everyone else. If their house is 
of a type, with just enough difference to 
make it distinctive, that suffices. They 
don’t long for cupolas, or spires, or for 
much in the way of decoration. When 
they get to building homes worth twenty 
thousand they run to bathrooms rather 
than billiard-rooms—especially to an ex- 
tra bath for the maids. I haven’t found 
them anxious for special features in the 
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Cok his breakfast at 
night and keep if warm in 


ICY-HOT À 


BOTTLES and JARS prz 
Built for fifetime Service 


T IS no longer necessary 
for you to get up unusu- 
ally early to prepare 
breakfast for the early riser. 
Prepare his breakfast the . 
night before and put it in ICY-HOTS. Next morning things 
are just right—just when he wants them, without delay— 
coffee piping hot from the ICY-HOT Bottle with all 
the rich flavor and delightful aroma retained; warm 
cereals from the ICY-HOT Jar, just as appetizing as 
when prepared. An ICY-HOT breakfast means that both you 
and he begin the day right. 
With an ICY-HOT Lunch Kit schoo! children and workers in office or fac- 


tory can carry hot drinks or hot soup from home with the lunch, which is 
kept clean, fresh and moist. 

Keep fresh, cold drinking water at your elbow day or night in the bedroom 
and dining room, or at the office in ICY-HOT Bottles or Carafes. 


ICY-HOT is Built for Lifetime Service 


Inside glass bottle rests in pad mounted on extra heavy coiled spring. CY. 
This and rubber collar at neck of glass filler absorb shocks and jars. 

Easily cleaned—absolutely sanitary. Look for name "ICY-HOT"' on bottom. Ask 
your dealer. If he can't supply you, send his name. - 


- 
Write for illustrated catalog showing ICY-HOTS for every- ^7 THE 
body, everywhere, every purpose. 


^7 ICY-HOT 
THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE COMPANY 


#2” BOTTLE CO. 
^^ Dept.Al Cin,O. 
ICY-HOT Lunch Kit Dept. A1 Cincinnati, Ohio 
d 


Please send circular and catalog. 
Address .. 


Name .....— — ehe Li 


KEEPS CONTENTS COLD 3 DAYS: HOT 24 HOURS. 


Wanted This Year 


‘A grave dearth of story-plots now confronts motion picture producers. They 
will pay you handsomely for any suitable story-ideas. Literary genius is not 
a prime factor. Learn how you can write for the screen in your spare time. 


5000 New-Story Ideas for Photoplays 


(This figure does not include material needed for religious, commercial 
and educational films.) 


This year, scores of new motion picture writers will be developed. Many of them 
will be men and women who never wrote a line for publication. They will be people with 
story-ideas who are willing to learn in what form producers want them submitted. 
$100 to $500 is being paid for comedies; $250 to $2,000 for five-reel dramatic scripts. 


Advisory 
Council 


$ 


Cecil B. DeMille 
Director-General o 
Famous Players-Lasky 


Corporation. 


Thomas H. Ince, 
Head of the Thomas H. 


Ince Studios. 


Lois Weber, America's 
greatest woman producer 
and director. 


Rob Wagner, motion 
picture writer for Satur- 


day Evening Post. 


This dearth in photoplays opens a wonderful opportunity for you. 


A little over 2 years ago the photo-play 
famine began. Producers are now search- 
ing the country for new writers who know 
the technique of motion picture story 
writing. Few can come to Los Angeles 
to learn, A plan for home study had to 
be devised. So Frederick Palmer (for- 
merly staff writer of Keystone, Fox, Tri- 
angle and Universal), assembled a corps of 
experts who built a plan of study which 
new writers could master through cor- 
respondence. It brings thestudio to you. 
It tells you in clear, interesting language 
the fundamental principles necessary to 
market your ideas. 


In only 2 years we have «developed 
dozens of new writers. But the demand 
for more motion picture story writers is 
great—and growing. 


$3,000 for a Story Plot 


Our students come from all walks of 
life—mothers, school teachers, clerks, 
newspaper men, ministers, etc. One stu- 
dent, récently enrolled, received $3,000 
for his first story. The recent successes 
of Douglas Fairbanks, ‘‘His Majesty the 
American,” and "Live Sparks," in which 
J. Warren Kerrigan starred, were written 
by Palmer students. And many of ourstu- 
dents have taken staff positions in studios. 


Special Contributors 


A series of lectures by the following fore- 
most authorities, covering every technical 
phase of the motion picture industry is 
included in the Palmer Plan: 


Frank Lloyd and Clarence Badger, Gold- 
wyn directors; Jeanie MacPherson, noted 
Lasky Scenario writer; Col. Jasper Ewing 
Brady. of Metro's Scenario staff; Denison 
Clift, Fox Scenario editor; George Beban, 
celebrated actor and producer; Al E. 


Christie, president Christie Film Co.; 
Hugh McClung, expert cinematographer, 
etec., etc. 


Elaborate FREE Book 


For those who are really interested in 
this great new opportunity, we have pre- 
pared a book, “The Secret of Successful 
Photoplay Writing." It lays before you 
the Palmer Course and service in greater 
detail. If you have any story-telling 
ability, you owe it to yourself to write 
for this book. Remember that many 
photoplaywrights have never written a 
line for periodicals. Producers want out- 
line plots written from a knowledge of 
their specific needs. 


There is one peculiar thing to remember 
about the Palmer Plan: Unlike any 
other course in special training, one 
single successful effort immediately pays 
you for all your work. 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Department of Education 
577 I W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


— — — — — —— — 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Department of Education, 
577 I. W. Hellman Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me, without obligation, 
your new book, “The Secret of Buc- 
cessful Photoplay Writing." Also ‘Proof 
Positive," containing Success Stories of 

I many Palmer members, etc. 
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SS EE Se way of laundry chutes, or umbrella 
À D222 drawers under the stairs. Even in the 


houses costing fifty thousand dollars the 
Freedom one of the distinguishing features are more space, 


more light, more air, more porches, rather 
l D E W E than libraries and pool-rooms and break- 
sy | fast-rooms. If there is an extra room on 
Pd A the ground floor, it is more apt to be a 
COLLA R S sitting-room where the maids can enter- 
: tain their company instead of having 
A model that is correct and | them in the kitchen. 
*Luxury in comfort, rather than luxury 
Jery c : Anco > 3 
Ver) comfortable. in ostentation, is what a man wants in a 
house.” 


What I Want in 
My House 


Prize Contest Announcement 


N THE above article, Mr. Tourison tells 

about the kind of houses people like. 
But each of us has some very special no- 
tions when it comes to our own ideal of a 
home. To one man, a warm bathroom 
where he can take a cold plunge or shower, 
is the big essential. To some families the 
dining room, where they all get together 
three times a day, is the most important 
feature. A woman may care more about 
the kitchen, or the pantries and closets, 
than about anything else. 

PO popei dream is to live on one 
floor and never have to go up or down 
stairs. Other people, who live in flats, 
long for a duplex apartment where they 
The can have stairs. A sleeping porch is the 
Graduated one thing certain families insist on. A 
Tie Space man may not care what the rest of the 
house is if he has a study, or a “den,” all 
his own. Some people care more about 


m——Á—À ——— — ÁN DI RPEEERTT 
PL. AY S 5595 Minste and Recita- | WANTED Five bright, capable ladies to travel, To porco than about any inside room. 


SLIDEWELL Collars 


save your Tie, Time 
and Temper because of their 
two patented features, the Tie- 
ProtectingShield that prevents 
your necktie from catching or rubbing on 
your collar button and the Graduated Tie- 


The 
Tie-Protecting 
Shield 


Space—uniform space that is the same 


after any number of launderings. 


WRITE US FOR STYLE BOOK 
No. 1 showing Laundered Collars or No. 2 showing 
Soft Collars. 
Please give your Dealer’s name 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Makers 
Troy, N. Y. 


ville Jokes and Sketches; ideas for demonstrate an sell dealers; $25 to $50 ow what are the features you like best 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. Dearborn St., cHicaco | GOODRICH DRUG CO., Dept. 40, Omaha, Neb. in"your house, or want most if you haven’t 
Q : 
——————ÁÀ— them? Tell us clearly, simply, just what 
: a 
1 ets Go or the best letters of about 500 words 
we offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, 
A tion closes May 15th. Winning letters 
\ will appear in the August à - 
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entertainments. Send for free catalog. per week; railroad fare paid. Write at once, 
they are and why you want them. 
= - am = | second prize; $5, third prize. Competi- 
of MICHIGAN test contributions will not be returned 
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Bunion Reducer Of the right size for 60c. Me SR next month with John 
And there, too, you will find a Dr. Scholl A; oody, e great expert in finance. 
menos or Remedy = any foot mores a ap e If you are thinking of using your sav- 
scientific measure that you can rely upon to bring 
quick relief and permanent correction. ings for stock speculation, wait until 
Write, to The Scholl Mfg. Co., 205 W. Schiller A poan read e article—and then 
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tell you next month the story of his 
Foot Comfort Appliances 


extraordinary career. If you want to 
get new inspiration for your own 
struggle, be sure to read '*The Dear 
Old University of Hard Knocks." 
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Getting Your Second 


Wind in Business . À Saver of Time 
and Temper 


eee ee MER The. convenience and simplicity of 
SS. a e z HM x : 
ess ie Slip-Grip make it a universal favor- 


(Continued from page 39) 


truth that impresses one who has spent : : 
his years in training men and watching ite. It saves time and temper. Just 
their progress afterward. ——— slip it on—only a second is needed. 
_ The real purpose of education is not to 3 : . 
give information but to give that un- Adjustment 1S equally simple, even 
Serrand ow knows how to utilize without a mirror. You may move 
information. That an understanding of ° : : 
business can be transmitted from teachers Sli p-Grip wher EYE you want it 
to thoughtful young men and women we without mussing or tearing the 
have proved pretty conclusively in our collar. 
years of experience at the School of Com- Chis Gri ill kl 
merce. ore than seventeen thousand 1p-Urip will not work loose, yet a 
yog mes ana pines have deme gentle pull removes it. It is simple, 
through the school in its comparative : 5 : 
brief existence; and—to apply the hard. quick and efficient. Fifty cents up. 
material test which is so appealing in these Good Specialty Co. : 
modern days—the records prove that our Distributors dd. MN. n 
graduates not only earn more after their Star Bldg, 36. Loutl, Mod 0:8 A; St. Louis, Mo. 
graduation than before, but that their MacLain E Wood. 
earnings are considerably beyond those of Canadian Representatives 


graduates of the other university depart- 


ments. 
HE men and women who attend at 
night come from the stores or offices. N 
There is an earnestness in them, an eager- 
ness to learn, that inspires even the least PAT. JAN.30,1917 ; 


i 
inspiring instructor. They have started 
in business and have made the first great 
discovery; that beyond a certain point a 
man makes progress only by virtue of 
what he knows. SSS Ss See 


That so few men make this discovery $IOOOOO0 for a Single Drawing 


in time to poni by it is the most tragic 


face in the usiness world. I should say | § HINK OF IT! Leading illustrators and commercial artists are 
that somewhere between a man’s twenty- | || e D 4 ‘requently paid $250, $500, $1,000, and more, for 
E obe 1 | N single illustrations or advertising designs—and their work is eagerly sought. 
first and thirtieth birthdays there comes È ri Thousands of advertisers, periodicals and publishers buy millions of dollars’ 
a great period of crises. Will he settle NE worth of designs ar ustrations every year. Ifyou like to draw, devel 

. | | ^u talent into a high: d ability. Learn in your spare time by the ''Fec 
down in self-complacency and content- | home-study meth Course endorsed by artists and Illustrators of national 


repute. Easy to learn, easy to apply. Write today for ‘‘Your Future," a beautl- 
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ly illustrated 56-page book every ambitious young man and woman should 
read. Free for the asking, simply state your age aud present occupation. 


ment in a routine qd Will he say to 
Federal School of Com: | Desi 1423 Warner Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. || 


himself: “I guess I know enough to get 
on all right." -Or will he get his second | 
wind? 

I have often been asked whether men 
break down more frequently in New York 
than elsewhere; whether the nation's larg- 
est city is not indeed a sort of '*man-kill- 
er." do not think so. I live in New 
York in the winter and on a New England 
farm in summer. The health of the men T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you 
whom I see in New York is better, on the learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have 
whole, than the health of the "hardy little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what 
farmers.” They eat more intelligently, | youshould weigh! Haveagoodfigure! Behappy! Enjoy life! Beasource 
and while their biceps may not be as | Of inspiration to your friends. In other wonds, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 


large, lag Co pu much better how to pro- You Can Weigh exactly 
i 


vide the kind of strength that is needed : _ what you Should 

for regular, sustained work. New York | by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for 

is not different from other cities except what I have done for 92,000 women I can do for you. Areyoutoofleshy? 
Are you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 


that everything which is true of them J8. I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
more true of it. Every fact of city €X- | your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
perience is emphasized and heightened by My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, and 
: Du. . because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 
its bigness; it is a city under a vast lens. Nó Druss-—No Medici 
Men who are successful work hard in | ,. Es us. led es 
. . + You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 
mn Ne city; but the work 1s more intense Excess Flesh in any Ineoripet Meine Taipan Headache 
* . 7 + : art of body oor Complexion , Jizziness Sleepleasnes 
In ew York. And in Wall Street, and Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
à od : H ` "hire: Neck or A Nervousness ‘olds Mal-assimilati 

the district immediately about It, which Broad Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication 
1S popularly assumed to be the area of Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back 
« » : Our Soldiers Have Done So — Why Not You? 

easy money, you will probably find If you are in Chicago come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 


more lights urning in the evening hours wait—you may forget it. 1 will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


i ion of any city in 
an in a quce [n kd d > z a Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 90, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
the worid. From brooklyn Dri n Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as 16 
winter evening the lower end of Manhat- our tratning camps have conditioned our men, 
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tan appears a veritable mass of lights— 
each one indicating that some man has 
found the day too short. 

We are accustomed to think of the 
leaders of Wall Street as the newspapers 
picture them to us: at Palm Beach or on 
the golf links. It would be interesting to 
telephone the offices of each one of the 
most important men in the financial sec- 
tion each night for a month during the 
winter. The records of those calls would 
indicate why they are what they are. In 
Wall Street, as elsewhere, it is forever true 
that there is no substitute for work. 

Salaries are higher in New York than 
in any other city in America. À man who 
succeeds will be more highly rewarded for 
his success. But no young man should 
assume that because salaries are higher, 
success is easier in New York. He must 
not suppose that if only he could leave 
where he is and reach the big city he 
would begin to prosper. A bush leaguer 
does not develop big league ability nor 
earn big league pay by merely changing 
his location. 

'To New York are drawn, as by a great 
magnet, the best and brightest men from 
every section of the country. Great in- 
dustrial concerns are constantly lifting 
men from their branch offices and bring- 
ing them to New York. But the compe- 
tition is intense; and the man who has 
failed to distinguish himself in a small 
town might more wisely stay and fight out 
his problem where he is. The price paid 
for mediocrity is little higher in New York 
than elsewhere. 


NOTHER fact that impresses me as I 
look backover the recordsofour gradu- 
ates, is the importance of staying power 
as an element in success. Sometimes the 
men destined to make the brightest marks 
in the world give unmistakable evidence 
of that fact even in their student days. 

But sometimes they do not. One day 
I persuaded a business man of interna- 
tional reputation to lecture at the uni- 
versity. we sat on the platform, 
watching the class file by, his eye 
fell on a young chap who held his head 
high and walked with a swinging stride 
that was eloquent of self-confidence. 

“Who is that?” the great man asked. 

I told him the young man's name and 
record. 

T “He looks as though nothing could stop 
im. 

And so it has proved. Probably no 
other member of that class has made a 
more conspicuous success. But at that 
same period we had in our classes a man 
whose progress had been so painfully slow 
and labored that we more than once felt 
like advising him to give up the struggle. 
He had begun life as a machinist, aid by 
long, hard study at night had finally suc- 
ceeded in passing the state examinations 
which gave him the standing of a high- 
school graduate. Then he came to us. 

Time after time he failed. It seemed 
as if the principles we were endeavoring 
to make clear to him were simply be- 
yond his comprehension. We felt almost 
guilty in allowing him to continue. Final- 
ly, by dogged effort, he succeeded in 
aht i Pas in six years what the ordinary 
student does easily in three, and left us to 

ualify as a certified public accountant. 

e sent him out with little hope that we 
should ever hear from him again. 
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with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses , 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 


Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, 0, 
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To-day he occupies a position of high 
standing in his profession and earms more 
than most of the men who so easily out- 
stripped him in the classroom. ‘Their 
brilliance carried them quickly into posi- 
tions where they no longer had to strug- 
gle. He, for whom everything came hard, 
developed a strength of will and a determi- 
nation to overcome all obstacles that was 
more than a match for their talent. 

Brilliance is a liability as well as an 
asset. Properly balanced by a willingness 
to take pains and to put forth sustained 
effort, it can carry men far. But the man 
who finds that nature has given him 
nothing except a dogged determination 
need feel no discouragement. “here is a 
great deal of good cheer, in the lives of 
famous men, for such a man. Kitchener 
was a dull boy at school; James Russell 
Lowell was disciplined at Harvard for 

ersistent neglect of his work; Doctor 
enin expressed gratitude in after life 
to the schoolmaster who had flogged him, 
and testified that without those floggings 
he would have accomplished nothing. 
Almost every class tha: passes out of the 
doors of the university contains some 
man of mediocre gifts whose slow, persist- 
ent hammering will break down all re- 
sistance and carry him fat beyond men of 
more talent and less resolve. 

A willingness to keep on. studying busi- 
ness, as the physician keeps on studying 
medicine, or the lawyer continues to study 
law, an intelligent attention. to the laws 
of health, and the kind of determination 
that is only beginning to fight when other 
men are ready to quit—these are indeed 
a commonplace formula for success. Yet 
they constitute the fundamentals, as is 
proved anew by each succeeding class 
which graduates into the world. | 

I realize that for most men who read 
this a systematic course of study at a 
university of business is impossible. 
There are only a few such universities, 
and the number of students that they can 
accommodate is all too small. Bux 
study, fortunately, is a matter of spirit 
and will, rather than of time and place. 
A man who is honestly determined to 
keep on growing and to have a little bet- 
ter understanding of the principles of 
business each year, can give force to that 
resolve, no matter where he may be. It 
was John Burroughs who once said: “It 
makes little difference to which school 
you go, whether to the woods or to the 
city. A sincere man learns pretty much 
the same thing in both places." 


T9 THE young man who wants to grow 

in his understanding of business, there- 
fore, I should say first of all: “Take a 
simple course in bookkeeping.” That 
may sound like very elementary advice, 
but it is sound. Some day bookkeeping 
will be taught not only in the high schools 
Hue d tne rame grades. 

o-day business is full of coll - 
ates who cannot read a bisce num 
whom the financial page of the newspaper 
is a foreign language, and who are igno- 
rant of the most fundamental Operations 
of business, because they have never been 
drilled’ in simple business accounting. 
No matter what your position in business 
may be; no matter how much you may 
suppose yourself to dislike figures, resolve 
to understand bookkee ing before this 
yearhas passed. It will be a fine first step 
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in aiding you to think clearly and to rea- 
son right. 

On this foundation every man ought to 
build a small business library. It need 
not consist of many books; it should con- 
tain none that have not been thoroughly 
mastered and made a part of your equip- 
ment—tools for your daily work. If I 
were to list the first ten books in such a 
library, I think I should classify them 
about as follows: 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the coun- 

try awalt men and women who propere themselves 

now. For25 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving 

and Three-Color Work 

Our graduates earn 835 to $8100 a week. We assist them 

to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 

self for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 

easy; living Inexpensive. Largest and best school of its 

kind. Write for catalog today. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPH Y 

Box A. M., 780 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Come to the land of Ten 

Thousand Lakes, virgin 

forests and glorious cli- 

mate — where you can 

hike through the wilder- 

ness in the footsteps of the old voy- 

ageur—or motor over modern high- 

ways through Minnesota's great 
play grounds! 

he fishing is great—from muskies 


1. A good political economy. John Stuart 
Mill’s is a classic, but it is difficult for be- 
ginners. Richard T. Ely's “Outlines of 
Economics" is good, and there are many 
others. 

2. A good book on Finance. ^ Bagehot's to bass. 
“Lombard Street" is a classic. Horace | M ever. Y. 1 f 

White's “Money and Banking," Wither’s ee pides HS 
"Meaning of Money," and Professor Dun- and cher finia ADR SM Vide 
bar's Chapters in the Theory and History Every part of this primeval country 
of Banking" are all first class. DCN able Pe kB DOM. OE 

. A book on practical finance. W. H. a Minnesota. vecktion thia 
Lyon’s “Corporation Finance” is excellent; year. Write at once for aeroplane- 
so is W. H. Lough’s book on the same sub- Gu. T foldet «nd start planning 

ject. j 

4. A book about Wall Street, for, after all, | f 
Wall Street is the heart of our business 
organism. I recommend Pratt's “The 
Work of Wall Street” and Van Antwerp’s 
“The Stock Exchange From Within.” 

5. A book on management; for example, Kim- 
ball's “Industrial Management” and Gallo- 
way's "Office Management.” 

6. A book on Psychology as applied to Busi- 

ness. Professor Walter Dill Scott was a 

pioneer in this field and his “Influencing 

Men in Business" is full of stimulation. 

Something on Sociology, which is the study 

of the foundation and origin of custom. 

Fairchild's *Applied Sociology" is an in- 

teresting book; Dealey and Ward's “‘Text- 

: book ‘of Sociology" is interesting, despite 
Portrait — Commercial its title. 
from a successful progressive 


photographer operating 20 " 8. A book on Labor Problems. 
studios in large cities. 
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Charles Henry Keyes, Ph. D., President 
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session July 5 to Aug. 13. For catalog address 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW 
Qualify for .this fascinat- 
ing profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: z 
Motion Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials furnished free 

Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day or evening 


classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog No. 55. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 7 
141 W. 36th St., N. Y. 505 State St., Bklyn. 


Ten Thousand 
Lakes of Minnesota 
Association 
Operating under the direction of the 
Minnesota Land and Lake Attrac- 

tions Board. 
135 EAST SIXTH STREET 
$t. Paul, Minnesota 


Minnesota is a land of unusual 
agricultural, commercial and 
industrial opportunity. Life is 
worth living in Minnesota. 
Try it this summer, 


Learn Photo 


Motion Picture 


Labor The field is 
so vast and is shifting so rapidly that rec- 
ommendations are difficult. Professor 


Positions guaranteed our hy John R. Common's book on “Principles of 

ee EN COLLEGE , » abor Legislation” is standard, and John 

of PHOTOGRAPHY Leitch’s “Man to Man" is fresh and hu- 
1269 Broadway, New York Y man. 
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A bi E 
Call or Write for Booklet G Joys of iography will be content with one 


book, or a dozen. Franklin's "Autobiogra- 
phy" ought to be read by every man in 
business. He was our first “self-made” 
man. John Stuart Mill’s *Autobiogra- 
phy" is a masterpiece; and the life of Cecil 
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orae wire! kly. Big salaries. Great rtuni- 
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“History of Civilization" should be read by 
every man who wants to understand the 
relation of economic causes to human 
events. And any man who starts his his- 
torical library with it will inevitably be 
carried on to other books in which he will 
find the problems of to-day coming up 
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As a man feels himself progressing, his 
attitude of mind becomes inevitably more 
constructive. And, after all, the attitude 
of mind is the distinguishing factor be- 
tween the successful and the unsuccessful 
man. As I look out over the office build- 
ings of New York, it occurs to me that 
every building is filled with men who be- 
lieve in their hearts that they are unappre- 
ciated, men who harbor a half-concealed 
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for Pyorrhea prevention 


PYORRHOCID 


Gums that bleed easily— 


that are soft and sensitive—warn 
you that pyorrhea is developing. 
Loss of teeth will surely follow 
unless pyorrhea is checked or 
prevented. 

Dental clinics, devoted exclusively to 
pyorrhea research and oral prophylaxis, 
have proved the specific value of Pyor- 
rhocide Powder for restoring and main- 
taining gum health. It is endorsed by 
the dental profession for pyorrhea treat- 
ment and prevention. It keeps the gums 
healthy and the teeth clean. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is economical be- 
cause a dollar package contains six 
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and dental 
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resentment against those who seem more 
successful, who tell their wives at night 
that they are doing the work from which 
other men derive the profit and the glory, 
and who are often coddled by their wives 
in that destructive self-deception. 

The wives of such men come sometimes 
to see me. One came only the other day. 

“Why can't you make Henry success- 
ful?" she demanded. “Why don't you 
do for him what you did for Frank Vans 
derlip?" 

“T did nothing for Frank Vanderlip,” I 
replied. 

“But wasn't he just a poor boy when 
you met him?” 

“Yes.” 

“And look at him now. 
him so successful?” 


What made 


I TOLD her the story of Frank Vanderlip 
from the beginning—from the days when 
he worked in a machine shop in Aurora, 
Illinois, where his parents were neighbors 
of Mrs. Johnson’s people. But when I 
had finished she was not convinced. 
Somewhere in the recital I had made an 
omission, she was sure. There was some 
necromancy about Vanderlip’s success 
that I was unwilling to reveal to her so 
that her husband might profit by it. She 
will never believe that Frank Vanderlip 
made himself what he is, that her hus- 
band has made himself what he is; and 
that we are all of us masters of circum- 
stance or slaves of circumstance, accord- 
ing to the measure of our individual 
capacity for mental growth and hard work. 

loaned Frank Vanderlip two books 
while he was working day and night on a 
little newspaper in Aurora. They were 
Mill’s “Political Economy” and Bagehot’s 
“Lombard Street." I recommended these 
books many years later to the class in 
which that young woman’s husband was 
a student. Vanderlip read the books; her 
husband regarded them as a mere task to 
be avoided if one could do it without being 
caught. When I moved from Aurora to 
Chicago and became manager of the 
"Investors Agency,” an organization 
whose business was to analyze securities 
for the benefit of investors, Vanderlip 
followed as my assistant. Night and 
morning, on the trips to and from Chi- 
cago, he read. That woman's husband 
also commutes night and morning—and 
plays pinochle. 

hen I became financial editor of the 
Chicago “Tribune” I wanted a man to re- 
port the Wabash case. I sent for Vander- 
lip. He was modest; he doubted if he 
could make a good newspaper man. Some 
of his friends in Aurora, se they heard 
of his move, took occasion to tell me that 
I had made a mistake. Frank did not 
have it in him; he was “too slow." But 
his first story about the big case was such 
a masterpiece of thorough analysis, dis- 
playing so much of the underlying princi- 
ples involved, that it ran on the front 
page of the paper and was a sensation in 
the city. 

For every new step in his career he was 
prepared by constant study, an insatiable 
appetite for new knowledge, and an un- 
flagging capacity for hard work. It was 
those elements in his character that made 
Frank Vanderlip. They will make any 
man, and for them there is no substitute. 

Some years ago a young man graduated 
from one of our adus; technical institu- 
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tions. He had more than the average of 
native ability; his record at the university 
was excellent, and had helped to develop 
in him a real talent for invention. In the 
first few years after his graduation he 
invented and patented a very useful 
household device and formed a company 
to manufacture and market it. 
Character, capital, ambition, and a 
worth-while pro uct—all these they had. 
They had put every ounce of their ener- 
gies into the business; no one could accuse 
them of doing less than their best; and 
et the enterprise, far from making prof- 


| its, steadily ate up its capital and ended 


in bankruptcy. They lacked only one 
element for success—they knew nothing 
about the fundamental principles and prac- 
tices of modern business. 

“Its been a pretty expensive post- 
graduate course," one of them said to me, 
"but it has taught me one thing. I have 
learned that business is just as much a 
science as engineering, and that no one 
can hope to practice it successfully in 
these days who is not willing to take the 
time atid ort to study it as a science.” 

Another young man, of about the same 
age as these two, graduated from another 
Eastern college and came to New York to 
work. He found employment with a 
company dealing in commercial paper. 
A week or two later he visited my office: 

“What goes on down there at the office 
is all Greek to me," he said. “The 
courses I took in college don’t seem to 
connect up with it at all. Can you give 
me anything that will have a real practical 


' value?" 


E LAID out for him some courses in 

Political Economy, and in Money and 
Banking, and he attacked them with an 
active appetite. At the end of the first 
year he announced that his company was 
planning to open a bond department 
and, later, to deal in stocks. He wanted 
something on Corporation Finance and 
Investment Banking. Little by little he 
was promoted up through the sales force 
until he became a sort of assistant sales 
manager; and I shall never forget the 
expression on his face when he came burst- 
ing in one evening just before the class. 

*[ made them sit up and take notice 
yesterday, Dean," he exclaimed. 

“What did you do?” 

“The members of the firm were dis- 
cussing the general business situation," 
said. “I couldn't help overhearing them, 
and they had it all wrong. Finally 
I couldn't restrain myself any longer. I 
broke in and told them how we had ana- 
lyzed it here at the school; I gave them 
the whole course in a nutshell. You 
ought to have seen their faces." 

“quipped with so much vitality and 
self-confidence that young man could 
hardly have failed to succeed. The in- 
stinct for business was born in him; his 
faith in himself was rather over than under 
developed. Yet the thorough study of 
business that he made unquestionably 
shortened his path to success, and made 
his progress far more secure. In a year or 
two he was sent to Londen by one of the 
leading private banking houses of New 
York, with a salary of $6,000 and com- 
missions. A little later he was back on 
this side again and to-day he is counted 
among the notably successful young men 
in his line. 
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I came to New York from the Middle 
West, sharing the popular prejudice 
against New York. Ihave seen d stand- 
ards of business practice steadily rise all 
over the country; and nowhere are they 
higher, nowhere does a man's character 
count for more than in the district which 
is popularly described as Wall Street. 
'The idea that business is a game in which 
a man strives to win a quick prize in order 


that he may withdraw and live in idleness 
is dead. 


VIEWED in this light, business is an oc- 
cupation to which any man may be 
proud to give his life, modestly striving to 
add to his store of understanding each 
yes and knowing that only as he adds to 
is understanding can he add to his growth. 
And any man who enters business with 
any other conception enters it to fail. 
hat business which claims the lives 
and energies of so large a proportion of 
American men should kere been the last 
to be provided for in our educational sys- 
tem is a rather curious fact. We have 
pne» rich and great in America simply 
y the rule of thumb. We have been run- 
ning a huge machine that ground out 
dollars for all of us, without really under- 
standing why it worked, or the real funda- 
mentals of its mechanism. It is this lack 
of knowledge on our part of the real why 
of business that makes the English finan- 
ciers so confident of their ability to take 
the foreign trade of the world away from 
us again. 
e have made much progress in a 
quarter of a century, bankers and business 


men alike. The accountants have taught | 


us the meaning of costs; men like Taylor 
have schooled us in scientific manage- 
ment; the war has introduced us to for- 
eign exchange. But we still, as a nation, 
are untutored in the fundamentals of busi- 
ness. 

Too many of the changes in the finan- 
cial world come upon us unexpected; we 
are prone to act as if the present situa- 
tion were something wholly new and un- 
precedented. And for the luxury of that 
attitude we are constantly paying a 
heavy toll. We do not need schools to 
teach us how to make more money; in a 
country as rich as this, success must for a 
long time continue to be relatively easy. 
What we need is to understand why money 
is made or lost, what is the relation of our 
individual operations to the business of 
the world, and how the laws of economics 
operate. That sort of understanding 
ought not to be left for the colleges or the 
post-graduate schools. Few men in 
America reach the colleges. It should 
begin in the high school and even in the 
grammar schools. We are a business 
nation; let us face the fact and begin to 
educate our boys with some reference to 
the vocation in which seven out of ten of 
them, at least, are destined to spend their 
lives. 
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An Expert in Men's 
Clothes 


(Continued from page 31) 


various establishments, we can take care 
of six hundred as easily as I could handle 
the original half dozen twenty-seven years 
ago." 

Lookin 
smile, M: 
story.' 

“Yes,” I answered; “but not all of it. 
You have told me what you have accom- 
plished; but 
you did it. What is at the bottom of it 
all? What is the secret of your achieve- 
ment?” 

Leaning forward in his chair, he said 
earnestly: “The secret of any success is so 
simple that it is strange we call it a secret. 
It is just this: To have a vision, a dream, 
of something one wants to achieve—and 
then to work like the devil in order to 
achieve it! That—and one other thing: 
To put into one’s work the idea of service 
to others. 

“Some men have the dream—but it 
never gets beyond that, because they are 
not willing to pay the price necessary to 
make it come true. Work fifteen hours a 
day? Not on your life! They would 
rather go to the movies, or to the cabarets, 
or play tennis, or go skating. Skimp and 
save to pay for alittle home? Not much! 
They want to set up housekeeping in a 
flat just a little nicer than they can af- 
ford. 

“Oh, yes, they have the dream. They 
want to succeed. But they take it out in 
wanting. When it comes to the second 
point, the ‘working like the devil’—they 
aren’t there. Dreams do not come true 
of themselves. Not once in a blue moon. 
A dream is a goal. It does not come to 
you. It is you that must struggle and 
fight to reach it. 
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“TT HE head of a firm owes it to his em- 
ployees to give them a chance, and 
make it worth their while to become just 
as valuable as they have it in them to be. 
In the years I have had this business only 
one man has left me to start out in compe- 
tition with me. He came to me at $12 a 
week. When he left he received $150,000 
for his interest. 
loyees are stockholders in the business. 
I chink that is as it should be. 

“Our Detroit store was really started 
in order to make an adequate position for 
one of the men who had been in this store. 
I still keep up my habit of long working 
hours, getting down here every mornin 
before eight o'clock. One morning, as I 
came in, I looked at this man I speak of, 
and said to myself, 'I've got to make a 
real job for you pretty soon.’ 

*He was always here when I got here. 
He was faithful, energetic, and capable. 
So when a Detroit man came to me with 
a proposition to take space in a new build- 
ing there, I determined to give this em- 
ployee of mine a chance. We opened the 
store there, and put him in as manager. 
It is the same with our other branch 
stores. They take care of the good timber 
we grow here." 
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128 Wharf Street loucester, Mass. 


| those devastating 


Are You Watching 


| Your Blood Pressure? 


(Continued from page 50) 


Then we'll exercise for health's sake. And 
the excess exercise will be divided up among 


| the fellows who need it most, but who, 


under the present system, never get any— 
except, perhaps, an occasional 


Dr. L. L. von Wedekind, medical 
inspector of the United States Hospital 
Ship “Solace,” some time ago published 
a series of reports that are worth looking 
into. These reports deal with the hos- 
pital statistics in the navy and marine 
corps. 

octor Wedekind shows that in the 
marine service, among 65,000 to 70,000 
men, there averaged, in a year, only one 
death from apoplexy; while in the registra- 


| tion area of the United States there were, 


in 1910, seventy-five deaths from apo- 
plexy and bursting blood vessels for each 
100,000 population. Following out this 
proportion there should have been in 
the navy about fifty each year. 


THE registration area included infants 

and those too young to be subject to 
apoplexy. So in a population the same 
age as Uncle Sam's boys the number of 


| deaths from arterial breakage should 
| have been even higher. 


Doctor Wedekind was led by this 
discrepancy to make a series of observa- 
tions upon naval men from forty to sixty 
years of age. In none did he find the 
blood pressure more than 142. The 
average was 136. Observations made 
upon those in civil life show an average 
of 150—with many running to over 180. 

The doctor therefore contends that, 
as distilled water is the only kind of 
water there is to drink in the navy, and 
as distilled water is chronically hungry 
for salts, it abstracts waste matter from 
the body much more freely than water 
which is already partly saturated with 
mineral matter. 

The drinking of distilled water is 


| probably only one reason for the excellent 


health of naval men. The others are 
regular habits and hours, plain, nutritious 
food, plenty of exercise and fresh air, 
freedom from business cares and worries, 
constant medical and dental attention, 

and a glad free life on the ocean wave. 
A twice-a-year blood-pressure test, a 
judicious limitation of the diet, and a 
regulation of excesses of every kind— 
particularly excesses of work and play 
—together with the application of com- 
mon-sense principles, would undoubtedly 
increase average longevity by twenty 
years, and would go far to stamp out 
lage that prey 

upon the linings of he lood vessels. 
If we had an old, weakened garden 
hose, tough and thin in spots, we would 


| know better than to force water through 


it full tilt. For the selfsame reason, if 
we would use equally good judgment 
with our much more delicate blood hose, 
we'd live considerably longer. And we 
might be much more care-free and blithe 
while doing so. 


mild | 
| debauch of lung inflation from “rooting.” 


-the Humdi 
Bait I ever 
out- Arf Wilson. 


inest 


theBig Ones 


HIS addition to the 

Wilson Wobbler famil: 
is surely the liveliest, deadliest bait 
that ever teased a game fish. Pre- 
serves the lines of the original 
Wilson Fluted Wobbler which for 
years back has been the most popu- 
lar bait in America. Is one-half 
inch shorter and is equipped with 
two double hooks instead of three 
trebles. With an assortment of 


here is a 

for every season and every purpose—bright 
ones for dark days and dull finished baits 
for use when the days are bright. Six styles 
each in the twelve colors, including ilhurni- 
nated finish for night fishing. 

On sale at all good sporting goods 
counters. Send for circular, in colors, 


showing the Wilson Wobbler family. Free 
for the asking. 


Hastings Sporting Goods Works 
Hastings, Michigan 


Iffnot immediately obtainable at 
dealers, we will supply you on 
receipt of price. In white, red 
flutes, 75c; fancy colors, 85c. With 
weedless hooks, 25e additional. 


Learn to Dance! 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-8 , Two-Step. 
Waltz and latest up-to- thé- ini odio society 
dances in your own home by the wonderful Peak 
Sy m of Mail Instruction. 

New Diagram Method. Easily learned; no 
music needed; thousands taught successfully. 

Write for Special Terms. Send teday for 
FREE information and surprisingly low offer. 

WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M. B. 


Room 253, 821 Crescent Place — Chicago, MI. 


e Book onPATE NTS 


Contains valuable information and advice to 

imis Tells how to secure Patents. Written 

y prominent patent lawyer of ower years" 

i experience. Send model or sketch. M in- 

vention for opinion of its patentable nature— 

FREE. Writetoday for your free copy of this valuable book. 
TALBERT & TALBERT, Patent 

4613 TALBERT BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


) 22 pp 
ı LEARNS DRAFTING 
at home in s rare’ time as you would i 


practice. MEN AND WOMEN I GREA 
DEMAND as Mechanical Drafta ae S 


. 
Salaries $35.00 to $100 a Week 
Steady advancement. Many secure positions 
fore completing course. No Ous es 
necessary. Drawing Outfit Furn! Rad 

Write to-day for Free Book of parti 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
Roy C. Claflin 


Dept. 1125, 14th & T Sts., Washington, D. c. 
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"They're Just Like Us!” by COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


In a changed world 
they stand unchanged 


For generations BUTCHER'S POLISH has 
served in American homes of distinction. 
You remember with pleasure the in- 
teriors of many old-time mansions. The 
quiet dignity of these was in part due 
to the regular use of 


BUTCHER'S 


BOSTON POLISH 
or Hard Wax Finish 
For Floors and Interior Wood Work 


This result cannot be obtained with oil mops, soft 
waxes or other makeshift, but you will be surprised 
and pleased at the ease with which BUTCHER'S 
POLISH may be applied to give that final touch so 
necessary for perfect satisfaction. 

It forms a protective elastic coating of great durability and 
does not show Scratches or heel marks. 

SPECIAL: If you do not know BUTCHER'S POLISH send 
25 cents at once to pay the cost of postage and materials and 
receive a good-sized sample. 

BUTCHERS LiquiD POLISH js a liquid wax for forniture 
and linoleum. 

BUTCHERS NO. 3 REVIVER will renovate that worn floor 
and bring back the color and grain of the wood. 


TRIED PRODUCTS OF PROVEN MERIT 


Wie Butcher Polish Co. 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Wonderful, New, Easy, Scientific System. 
Boyd Syllabic, 100 to 150 words a minute in 30 days guaranteed. 
No "shading," no "word-signs." Dictation first week. Typewrit- 
ing Free. Send today for Catalog and Money-Back Guarantee. 


Chicago Home Study Schools, 511 Reaper Block, Chicago, IIL 
——— NALE DAMM NEM LL AL tL 


AAT AE TITIO TT ire 
lo to the House") 


An Extra Outdoor Room 


EROLUX VENTILATING PORCH 
SHADES transform your sun- 

exposed porches into cool, airy out- 
door rooms where you can be comfortable the 
hottest days or nights. 
Unlike awnings and other shades they keep out 
the heat, soften the sun’s glare, and allow free 
air circulation through them. 
Aerolux Porch Shades have the features, beauty 
and finish that make them superior in every 
way. 


How to Select Porch Shades 


Get this information by writing for free litera- 
ture, diagrams, suggestions on shading, color, 
measurements, arrangement and simplicity of 
hanging, also name of Aerolux dealer. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
218 Oakland Avenue, Waukesha, Wis. 


JEROLUX 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


“They're Just Like 
Us!” 


(Continued from page 54) 


treatment for instance. But, on the other 


| hand, I know of an old “bull” which rec- 


ognized, after some eight years, the man 
who had trained him in India. Some 
remember, some forget. In the language 
of the old trainer, "They're just the same 
as us! 


| 


Human? They're as human as human | 
can be, those great beasts of the menagerie | 


top. 
they're only children when it comes to 
appetites. They like watermelon, and 
sugar cane, and candy and cake, molasses 
or chewing gum, or anything else that's 
sweet—and more than once I’ve seen 
trainers pouring whisky or paregoric by 
the gallon down an elephant's throat to 
alleviate a finely developed case of colic! 

Forgive me for being garrulous about 
elephants; it's the innate fault of anyone 
who ever has trouped beneath the white 
tops. There is no circus man who does 


not love them. But there are other ani- | 


mals and other traits. Among them— 


jealousy! Not envy, understand—though | ST 
| English in school left you only a hazy idea of the sub- 


Ive seen that too—but pure jealousy, 
born of blighted love; jealousy that once 
almost led to animal infanticide. 


RINCE was his name, and he was an 

inbred. That meant he had been 
under suspicion from the day of his birth. 
We were always afraid of illness, resulting 
from his bad breeding, and we were on the 
lookout, too, for evidences of an evil 
temper which might at any day turn 
Prince into a "killer." For Prince was 
the son of a brother and sister; and in the 
animal world there are the same inflexible 
rules regarding the union of relatives too 
closely associated that there are among 
humans. Therefore, Prince was not a 
select specimen of the menagerie; and 
certainly, in the opinion of the animal 
men, he was not to be mated with any of 
the thoroughbred lionesses which the 
show possessed. 

But Prince thought otherwise. Prince 
selected his mate, Beauty, and roared and 
growled to be placed in the same cage 
with her. The animal men refused, and 
gave Beauty her natural mate, Duke, a 
great, thoroughbred, black-maned Nubian 
lion. That day the trouble began. 

Prince became mean and vicious. He 
tried to attack his trainer. He was sullen 
and treacherous; and he became more so 
as time progressed. Often, in the arena, 
when the lions were working together in 
their act, Prince tried to sink his heavy 
claws into Duke as that animal passed his 
pedestal. Once he leaped at the other 
lion; and only the bull whip and flaring 
revolver of Captain Dutch Ricardo, the 
trainer, drove bm off. Prince was jeal- 
ous, plain, downright jealous; and he was 
willing to kill to vent the anger that was 
in him. 


Finally, Beauty presented the circus | 


with four little lion cubs, and day after 
day we would see Prince watching the 
babies between the bars of his cage, hiss- 
ing and growling at them. As they grew 


In spite of their -hulking weight, | 
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‘Become a Master 


of Language 


You are sized up every day by the way you 
speak and write. The words you use, the 


| way you use them, how you spell them, your 
| punctuation, your grammar — all of 


these 
tell your story more plainly than any- 
thing else you do. 
And it is a story 
open to all. An 
unusual command 
of language en- 
ables you to pre- 
sent your ideas, in 
speech oron paper, 
clearly, forcefully, 
convincingly. 


SHERWIN CODY'S 


100% METHOD 


Self-Correcting 


A simple method has been invented by which you 
can acquire a command of the English language from 
the ground up. Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best known 
teacher of practical English, after twenty years of re- 
search and study, has perfected an invention which 
places the ability to talk and write with correct- 
ness and force within reach of every one with ordinary 
intelligence. Sherwin Cody was amazed to discover 
that the average person in school or in business is 
only 017 efficiens in the vital points of En 


lish gram- 
mar. at is because the methods o 


teaching 


ject—they did not stick in your mind. But Sherwin 
Codys new invention upsets all old standards of 
teaching English. His students secured more im- 
provenant in five weeks than had previously 

en obtained by other pupils in two years. Only 
15 minutes a day of spare time with ‘100% Self- 
Correcting Method” will, within a very short time, 
give you an easy command of language. 


15 MINUTES A DAY 
PERFECTS YOUR ENGLISH 


On October 15, 1918, Mr. Cody was granted a patent on 
his unique device, and now he places it at your disposal. It. 
overcomes the only weak point in instruction-by-mail. Tt 
actually takes the place of an instructor at your elbow. 
It assigns you lessons in Letter Writing, Spelling, Punctu- 
ation, Grammar, Reading, and Conversation, corrects 
them for you, and anticipates your questions. It even 
grades your paper and assigns you your class percentage 
til] you reach the 100^; mark. Yet so simple are the lessons 
that only 15 minutes a day are required, and each minute 
is fascinatingly interesting. 


If you feel your lack of Lan- 
New Book Free guage Power, if you are ever 
embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, spelling, or punctu- 
ation. if you cannot command the exact words to express 
your Ideas, this booklet will bea revelation to you. Merely 
mail the coupon and it will besent by return mall. Learn 
how Sherwin Cody's new invention makes command of 
language easy to gain in 15 minutes of your daily spare 
time. Mail this coupon or a postal AT ONCE. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 


95 News Building ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
95 News Building, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once Mr. Cody's New Free Book explaining his 
“100 per cent Self-Correcting" Course in English. 


Worthington Quality 


Chair and Tricycles 


The Colson Co. 


953 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 
BX training at home through 
orrespondence course. 
Age 19 to 0. ^ 
Eighteenth Year—10,000 Gradu- 
ates Earning $18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the practical 
nurse. Entire tuition earned in 
a few weeks. 
Two months’ trial with money re- 
funded if student discontinues. 
Send today for catalog and sample lessons 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
375 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


OÓxpresses 


The American Magazine 


op earances 


The margin between success and 
failure is very narrow. A little extra 
thought and care in dress makes 
success morecertain, —an attractive 
tie pin well placed, good looking 
cuff links, a good gold watch chain 
often complete a man. 


Continental Jewelry expresses your genuineness; 
it assists your success; it improves your appearance. 
You can buy Continental Jewelry under full guar- 
anty at your haberdasher’s. In small towns look for 
the Continental display at your leading merchant's. 


THE CONTINENTAL JEWELRY CO. 
Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


To Dealers: Write for the Continental Selling Plan. 
To Capable Salesmen: A limited amount of territory open. 


ontinental Jewel. 


Your Tndividuality 


HE fairy fine strands 

of “Best Knit" Hosiery 
shape themselves perfectly to 
the contour of every dainty 
curve. A delightful tailored fit 
—the beauty of which is en- 
hanced bya deep rich lustre 
attained only by exclusive 
“Best Knit" process of fin- 
ishing — lending a 


charming touch of 
correctness to the 
well gowned wom- 
an's attire. 


“Best Knit” Ho- 
siery entirely satisfies 
the most exacting 
demands at a most 
economical cost. 


A full range of colors 
in popular weights 
and styles, in silk, 
silk plaited, silk lisle, 
and lisle. 


If your dealer cannot 

, supply you write us. 

' Milwaukee Hosiery 
Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


older they shared the happiness of every 
cub around a tent show; they were al- 
lowed to wander about the menagerie, and 
were carried around and petted by the 
circus children, for cubs—lion, tiger or 
bear—are the most pampered things 
around the "big to»." But Prince never 
lost his hate for them. 

One day the animal act was on and 
Beauty was in the big arena with the 
other lions, while the cubs played about 
outside. The “leaps” were on; that part 
of the act where the animals jump through 
a ring of fire above a hurdle; and the 
whole mass of beasts were tumbling and 

lunging about the enclosure. Suddenly 

rince, about to take a hurdle, saw that 
one of the cubs had come close to the steel 
bars. He changed his course, a great 
roar rumbled from his throat, and with a 
quick swerve, he was at the side of the 
arena, his heavy paws excended between 
the bars, trying his best to claw to death 
the fluffy, scrambling little creature, 
which barely eluded him. Animal men 
beat the inbred back, and he turned on 
Duke. Again a fight between lions was 
almost an unadvertised feature of the 
show. Again Ricardo separated them. 
Soon after that, Prince was relegated to 
his cage to be, in future, only a parade and 
menagerie feature. Jealousy had made 
him too dangerous a beast to be trusted 
in the arena. 


JUST the opposite of such an example 
of jealousy is one of self-sacrifice and 
love that happened in the same menagerie. 
One morning, cubs and pups were an- 
nounced at the same time: cubs to a bad 
lioness, puppies to a long-bodied little 
Scotch terrier who had appeared on the 
show one day, and had remained ever 
since. The lioness killed one of the two 
cubs, and the other was taken away from 
her. There was only one chance for it— 
an adopted mother, and “Scotty” was 
nominated for the rôle. ; 

So, to her family of little black puppies, 
Scotty received an addition, the scrawny, 
spotted lion cub, squealing and whining, 
for all the world like some oversized kit. 
ten. Its eyes were not yet open and it 
wandered whining about the box in which 
Scotty housed her litter, at last to flop 
against the body of the mothering little 
dog. Right then it was adopted. The 
faithful terrier seemed to know something 
was wrong, and that hers was the assign- 
ment to rectify it. She took over the job, 
and the baby lion joined the Puppies at 
the family table. Sometime, if you ever 
happen around the Sells-Floto Circus, 
they’ll show you Scotty and a lion ten 
times her size—Scotty’s first lion baby. 
What’s more, they’ll show you two other 
cubs which the little Scotch terrier later 
saved from starvation and Started on the 
road to becoming valuable circus assets 
They still know cotty and regard her for 
what she is, their foster mother. 

Human traits? They’re everywhere 
about a circus menagerie. For instance 
you'd hardly expect to find humorists 
among the savage occupants of a lion's 
den, but they're present just the same. I 
know of one case in particular. ; 

In one of the big circuses is an “un- 
tamable lion” act which works as 


à 1 a 
special feature of the side show. Never 
apparently, was there a fiercer animal 


an the crouching, hissing, roaring beast 
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which lunges and plunges at its trainer, 
fighting away the stinging whip as he 
seeks to leap upon the grim-faced man 
before him. Time after time he lunges, 
only to recoil before the barking roar of 
the trainer’s revolver. Effort after effort 
is made in vain to force him to the obedi- 
ence of a single command, and finally, as 
the trainer glides from the cage, the roar- 
ing beast leaps, claws extended, his great 
body crashing against the steel door, 
which is clanged shut just in time. 

Twenty minutes later a big “group” 
animal act is shown in the main show. 
The various stunts are gone through, and 
then comes an announcement: | 

“Ladies-s-s and gelllmun. I beg ť 
introduce the tamest, best-trained lion 
ever shown in captivity—Old Solomon. 
Watch him!” 

The trainer approaches Solomon, pets 
him, teases him, mauls him about, pulls 


“THE POTOMAC" 
8 Rooms and Bath 


The home of your dreams—artistic, comfortable, offering top-notch value 
throughout—is somewhere in the Bennett Book of Beautiful Homes. 


The Bennett Plan puts that Home within The Bennett Book of over 60 beautiful 


his tail, and finally puts his head in his 
mouth; all without one bit of resistance 
from the amiable old fellow. And the 


strange part of it all is the fact that the | 


fierce beast of the side show and the com- 


placent old pet of the main tent are the | 


same! Yet they say that humor is miss- 
ing in animaldom. 
trainer feeding tigers and lions strips of 
meat with his bare hands—while ten 
minutes before those same animals were 
in the arena, hissing and growling and 
clawing at his every approach. But 
there is a difference even in the tone of 
their growls. A trainer can tell in an 
instant whether the beast is in earnest, or 
whether he is just playing. 


O IT goes. There’s a story for every 

cage, and a human trait for every 
story. Sometime when you look into a 
hippopotamus den, at the heavy, hoggish 
bddvi at the small, senseless eyes, the big 
snout and general imbecilic appearance 
of the beast, just remember that even this 
hulking thing has its human attributes, 
and that it can even become lonely. 

The evidence of it came while a big 
Western circus was starting on its long 
trip from the winter quarters at Denver, 
Colorado, to its opening stand at Albu- 

uerque, New Mexico, several years ago. 

he run from Denver to Trinidad had 
been made by daylight. At the “feeding 
stop," the animal men made the rounds 
of the various cages and dens to assure 
themselves of the comfort of their charges. 
It would be cold that night, for the long 
trains would travel over the mountains. 
One of the men reported to the manager: 

“That baby hippopotamus is sure rais- 
ing a rumpus. Don't know what's wrong 
with it. Weve put two extra bales of 
straw in there, and it certainly can't be 
cold. "We've given it plenty to eat, and 
it can't be hungry. But it sure is raising 
the roof!" 

'The manager summoned the menagerie 
superintendent, and together they went 
to the hippopotamus den. The unwieldy, 
wobbly thing was backed up against one 
end of its den, its heavy head sagging, its 
eyes cocked like those of a dog when it is 
awaiting its master's forgiveness. It was 
whining—a sort of a drooling whimper 
that added to the atmosphere of dejec- 
tion; a full ton of sadness, crying for 
something it could not name. Finally the 
superintendent soratched his head. 

“I wonder—" he began. Then, with a 


Often I have seen a | 


your reach. Because of Bennett Econo- 
mies—free architect's plan, waste abol- 
ished, the labor cost of cutting and fitting 
eliminated, no extras, quality up to highest 
standards, early occupancy, and many 
others— you are saving a substantial 
sum, yet have a most charming home. 
Fill in and send the coupon. 


670 Main Street 


1 Bennett Homes, 


Gentlemen: Please 


HeEarns 


RepairinpAwfos HX 


HOUSANDS of men everywhere are doing the same. Many 


are getting more than this. Some are opening 


Why don't you get into the auto game too? Men in other lines with a little me- 
chanical abflity have doubled their earnings after getting into the fasci- 
nating field of auto construction and repairing. Ten times th 


in the business are needed. Fine, 
to fill 


number of men now engaged 
big paying jobs are waiting for men who "know" 
them. Read below and find out how you can fit yourself to 
hold one of these big, man's size jobs in your spare time, with- 
out going away from home at a cost of only 7c a day. 


Learn at Home 


No need to pay for &n expensive course that will take you 
away from home. You can learn the auto game ata cost of 
one-tenth the expense of going away to school. Use spare 
time only and keep right on with your present work This 
Library of Automobile Engineering and Tractor Information 
will make an expert out of you and fit you for the biggest kind 
of job. Itisin six thick volumes, with 2600 pages and 2300 
pictures, plans, diagrams and blueprints, etc. They teach you 
everything the best auto schools teach, 


Fifteen great auto engineers prepared these money-making 
books for men like you. You don't have to know a thing 
about cars to understand them. Every page is written in 
plain, everyday language and they begin right at the begin- 
ning. With every set we give FREE a consulting mem- 
bership in our society. 


Mail the coupon for free examination. Don't send any 

money. We will ship the books (all 6 volumes) by express 

collect and you can have a whole week to use them as if 

they were your own. Give them every test you can think 

of and ship them back at our expense if you don't want to 

keep them. If you do keep the books to help you earn mone; 
us only e 


balance of the 
$24.80 price the 


your cbance to 
double your earn- 


is your start. 

MAII IT TODAY: 
American 
Technical 

Chicage 


We Guarantee Perfect Satisfaction or Money Back 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 
Makers of BENNETT HOMES 


670 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


homes proves in detail how quantity pur- 
chase of finest lumber, quantity planning by 
Famous Designers and quantity production 
makes possible superior quality throughout 
—with wholesale prices for you. We furnish 
all thelumber. The Bennett System saves 
you weeks of time in erection. 

You lose nothing, gain much. Doit TODAY. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


send FREE Catalog No. 67 of BENNETT HOMES, 


Better-Built and Ready-Cut, to 


State. 


i50aWeek 


garages of their own. 
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Everything About Autos 


Automobile Motors; Welding: 
Motor Construction and Re- 
pair; Carburetors and Set- 
tings; Valves; Cooling; Lubri 
cation; Fly-wheels; Clutch 
Transmission; (Final Drive 
Ste oting; 1 ames: , Tires: v 
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andLighting Systems; Sho ži 7 
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MERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


l Dept. A-155, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send me the 6-volume set of Automobil 

l for 7 days’ examination, shipping charges en Aa. T'decids 
to buy I will send $2.80 within 7 days and balance at the rate 
of $2.00 a month until $24.80 has n . en you will 

I send me a receipt showing that the set of books and the Con- I 
sulting Membership are mine and fully paid for. If want to 
get along without the books, I will notify you after 7 days to || 
send for them at your expense. 
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Thermo 


Knitted 


Sport Coat 


For 


Indoors 


or 
Outdoors, 
for 


Work 


All men like it 


VERY man who owns a 

Thermo Sport Coat says: “It 
is just about the handiest coat I 
ever bought.” 


So useful, practical and comfort- 
able around the house, shop or 
office, in the garden, garage or 
anywhere. 


The fabric is knitted from all 
wool yarn in heather mixtures, 
blue, brown, green, olive and 
oxford gray. 

Shaped to fit, finished as carefully as 
many higher priced coats. 

c qun only $10.00 at the better class 


of dealers. 


If your dealer can't supply 
you, send us his name. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 


349 Broadway Dept. A 
New York 


Also Makers of- 


Th REG. IN U.S. PAT. OFF. 


(Coat Swea. 


ers 


FOR THE NATION'S HOMES: 

: —for 20 years the choice of 
particular home builders— 
with Keith's Magazine— 
(full of helpful ideas and a 


leadingauthority on home- 

building) will help you to 

plan your home right. New 

set of 10 plan books in- 

cludes 3 of bungalows, 4 of 

cottages, 3 of 2-story houses—32 latest designs in each 
H Your choice of 3 plan books and 8 
Big $2 Offer homebuilding au abers of Keith's 


—$2 (check $2.10), or entire set of 10 plan books and 12 
home-building numbers of Kelth’s—all for $4.00 (check 
$4.10). Keith's on news-stands, 250. 
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sudden impulse, he unlocked the door of 
the cage and went inside. There he seated 
himself on the straw and waited. For a 
moment the hippopotamus regarded him 
in lubberly surprise. Then gradually the 
whimpering died away as the big animal 
crawled to the man and laid down beside 
him. The superintendent grinned. 
"Nothing wrong with this hip!" he 
announced. “It’s just a poor, lonesome 
baby. We'll get one of the razor-backs to 
come in and stay with him to-night." 


HE train was canvassed for a razor- 
back, or train-loader, who desired to 
sleep with a hippopotamus. It was a 
i ended in success only 


man clambered into the den, where the 
infant river hog was whimpering again, 
and gingerly touched the beast's head. 
The hororan seemed to like it— 
and then and there began a strange friend- 
ship of the circus. 

The “blood-sweating behemoth” did 
not cry that night, nor the next, nor the 
next, for the razor-back had found that a 
hippopotamus is an aimless, usually gen- 
tle beast, too lazy most of the time to 
think about anything save his own com- 
fort, and that there was no danger in 
remaining in his den. More than that, 
he was earning double money for ‘“‘doing 
nothing," which was agreeable. ‘The 
razor-back had found a new vocation, 
that of being a nursemaid to a baby hippo- 
potamus, and he stuck with the job. 

When the situation ended, it was in 
death; he was killed after fighting a fire 
in the straw—born of a flying engine 
spark—of his companion’s den as the cir- 
cus ground along on its night’s journey a 
year or so later. The fire extinguished, 
the razor-back turned from the top of the 
den where he had crawled to investigate 
the damage, and, slipping, fell from the 
train. Again the hippopotamus whim- 
pered; but this time it was in loneliness 
for a specific thing—his friend and com- 
panion who was gone. Nor could he be 
satisfied with a substitute. 

For grief exists among animals, caged 
as well as domestic. True, it displays it- 
self more forcibly in some animals than in 
others, but its manifestation is present in 
them all. I have seen a tiger grieve for 
its mate, a leopard for her cubs, an ele- 
phant for its trainer. And when it comes 
to simians— 

When you lose a simian on the cir- 
cus, usually through the ravages of that 
man-made disease, tuberculosis, you al- 
most invariably lose two. A few pitiful 
days of grieving, in which the mate grows 
weaker and weaker, its cries almost re- 
sembling a human sob; then an animal 
man takes a little burden out behind the 
big top and buries it. Death has come to 
the mate, that has grieved itself into the 
grave. 

Particularly is this true of the orang- 
outangs and chimpanzees. In life they 
seem to be all that is required of a per- 
fectly wedded pair. Clinging to her mate, 
the orang-outang "wife" seems dependent 
upon him for everything. Faithful, kind, 
and gentle, the male constantly cares for 
the weaker mate, and more than once I 
have seen an orang-outang "husband" 
sort out the choicer bits of food and, coo- 
ing gently, hand them to his wife. 

en illness comes, the mate seems to 


realize the danger. It sits by the side of 
the stricken companion, moving closer 
when it whines, even stroking it gently, 
as though to soothe its pain. ew orang- 
outang keepers are there who do not stand 
by their task twenty-four hours of the 
day when illness comes to their charges. 
For it is as though some dumb but under- 
standing human were dying, while a 
dumb mate sits beside ready to give its 
life also, in grief. And that is almost in- 
evitable, once death strikes. Refusing 
food, covering its face now and then as it 
piteously whines out its grief, it waits for 
the time when death will take it, too— 
and the end usually comes within a week. 
Out in the West, I know a circus owner 
who has two stuffed and mounted figures 
of orang-outangs which he does not want 
for ornamental purposes, and certainly 
doesn’t need for a study in natural his- 
tory, since he has a living menagerie to 
watch any time he chooses. 

“But Í saw them die," he explains. 
“The male went first; and it was just like 
a good husband dying in the arms of his 
wife. She seemed to realize what death 
meant, and that her mate never could be 
with her again. Then she began to waste 
away, and soon she was dead, too. May- 
be I’m soft-hearted, but I just figured 
that affection like theirs deserved some- 
thing better than burial on a circus lot. 
So I had ’em stuffed so they could be to- 
gether, in semblance, at least.” 

And that is the story of more than one 
pair of orangs and chimpanzees. There 
are few humans who can love more ten- 
derly and more truly than they. 


S° MUCH for the love of man and wife. 
Sometimes the love of mother and 
child takes a very different turn. Animal 
mothers—the captive ones, of course,— 
seem to have a rather perverted view of 
life in general and a decided leaning to- 
ward birth control. Perhaps it’s because 
of the hatred they have for their own cap- 
tive life, and a die that their children 
should escape it. At any rate, a mother 
tiger, or a lioness, often kills her young; 
and theonly elephant mother I ever saw— 
But that case was a strange study in stub- 
bornness and perversity. 

You perhaps believe that humans can 
be the most pig-headed things that ever 
drew breath. That's because you've never 
seen a mother elephant who didn't want 
to raise her child to be a circus performer. 
I have, several times, and I believe that 
the mother elephant deserves all the hon- 
ors for the championship. 

Princess Alice was her name, and appar- 
ently she didn't want any child of hers to 
sepius saae of a big top. So, when 

er first child was born, s ; 
tried to kill it. AUi" Magno 
. The animal men got the baby away just 
in time. Then, later, they tried to give it 
back to its mother. ut Mother ob- 
jected. She took one look at the squealing 
child and promptly disowned it. Not 
only that, but she again attempted mur- 
der, while once more a rescue act was 
staged by the elephant men. 
here was dohing to do but attempt 
to raise the baby on a bottle—and fal 
It died within six weeks. f 

Two years later, Princess Alice became 
a mon dg and once more she an- 
nounced—by her actions, at leas 
she refused to be the parent of oon 
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The Cleverest Thief in the World— 


I know a thief— 

He is the greatest—the cleverest thief in the world. 

His hand is in every man's pocket— 

—Presidents and princes—hoboes and multi-million- 
aires—the man who bosses and the man who works— 
the fellow whose middle name is "industry" and the 
chap who eke ey: re all his victims. 

he has stolen from me. 

You suffer at his hands. 

And the worst of it is that he takes most from those 
who can least afford to lose. 

The court powerful enough to pass sentence upon 
him was never convened. 

The jail has yet to be built that's strong enough to 
hold him behind its bars. 

Why? 

Simply because this thief is not a man—it's a habit 
—and it's called—Procrastination. 

Now—right here—I’m going to lose a lot of readers. 

They were interested in hearing about a thief but I 
lost their attention the minute I disclosed the fact that 
I was talking about a habit that is costing them more 
cash than a thief ever could steal 

. But well and good. By the elimination process my 
audience now consists exclusively of the people who 
are interested in themselves and they are the only ones 
I want to talk to, anyway. 

The one place where Procrastination steals the 
biggest sums of money is where it robs a man of the 
Opportunity to Progress. 

Progress—advancement—the money—the comforts 
—)yes, the luxuries it brings are today almost purely a 
matter of preparation. 

Chas. M. Schwab says in effect that the Captains 
of Industry of this country are hunting—not money— 
but specialized brains. ¢ 

Do you get that word * special ral ? Not just 
“brains” but "'trained"— "specialized" brains. 

No, I'm not getting away from my subject—on the 
contrary | am showing you just how the greatest thief 
in the world operates. 

A man may be smart—clever—have a good brain— 
but when he looks for a market for his wares—for a 
chance to trade them for money—where is he going to 
go—what is he going to do? 


The moment he trains himself—becomes a business 
executive—an accountant—a correspondent—a traffic 
man attorney—then definite markets for his 

ized training open before him—earning power 

increases and he puts himself into definite channels of 

positions paying well up in four and into five figure 
aries. Where does Procrastination come in? 

In just this way. You realize the necessity of spe- 
cialized training—you intend to take it up—but—you 
procrastinate—you Put it off—and next year and the 
year after find you still plu: ing away at the old work 

o better off in cash or ability than you were when 
good intentions first made themselves felt. 

And the "greatest thief in the world" has stolen 
from you the extra salary you would have made—it 
has robbed you of the specialized training that pays 
dividends every day of your life. 

More than two hundred thousand men and women 
from every walk in life have defeated mankind's great 
of Esel acting (Py taking up one branch or another 
of le specialized training. Reports of income 
increases of two to five hundred per cent from our 
enrolled members are not unusual here. 

We have spent as high as a quarter of a million 
dollars preparing and developing one of our services 
alone—we are engaged in that most wonderful work of 
helping ourselves a helping others cash in on their 
brains at the high prices which business, both large 
and small, pays the man who understands one or more 
branches thoroughly. 

The oy ung 4 for you to do right now is to say 
“Some d ay Td into LaSalle and see what they can 
do for me.” If that's your verdict, “Good-bye” "—Procras- 
tination has his hand in your pocket and I can’t help you. 

But—if you want the money your brains should 
bring—if you want the comfort and luxuries of life 
that are the reward of action—and if you'll spend five 
minutes filling in and mailing the coupon in the an- 
nouncement below—then— 

I'll help you defeat the thief that's trying to cheat you 
out of the progress you're en- 
titled to. It’s in your hands. 


. 
President, LaSalle Extension University, at Chicago, Illinois 


LaSalle Extension University 


—Brings Opportunity to the Door of Every Ambitious Man 


No longer is a practical University training available to onl. 
fortunate few. othing could be truer than ex-President T. 
recent statement about LaSalle: "Y Tou. in red school, are facia 
ing that which we cherish as th ko great bos ocracy—th: at e 
equality of opportunity.’ LaSalle poon of training can 
taken up in evenings at home. Experience acquired in day e 


—THE UNITED STATES MAIL MAKES T POSSIBLE 


plus LaSalle training, can be capitalized and made to blossom into 
more money for you and your family—two, three, four and five 
times as much, b, if th he experience of thousands counts at all. 

It is a proven methed and offers you a path to promotion that has 
been trodden smooth by the foot-steps of more than 200,000 other 
ambitious men who have found success le way. 


—GET MEASURED FOR MORE PAY—TODAY 


Here lies Opportunity. 
the list of courses and service schedul 
interests you most, , fign h your name and mail the coupon. We will send without ex 
or obligation a catal 
which of itself is wor 
less than getting measured for more pay. Are you ready? 


yale atest INQUIRY COUPON LLL. LLL LLL LLL 
| LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 533-R, Chicago, Illinois 


It needs only action on your part to turn it into Money. Stu 
led below. Check with an X the department whieh 


ll particulars and the book, "Ten Years’ Promotion in "d 
real money. Getting in touch with LaSalle is nothing more or 
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for instance— 
The PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD has 2102 men 


rte are increasing their earning power thru LaSalle 


There are 390 lle trained men in the 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY c RM 
the UNITED STATES STEEL RATION 
—81! in the AMERICAN TELEGRAPH AND 
TELEPHONE CO.—364 with ARMOUR & CO. 
In big corporations and small institutions—villages 
and cities: over America, men are turning am- 
bition into money | by utilizing the short cuts which 
LaSalle training offers. Can you afford to stand still? 


| The Largest Business Training Institution in beds World 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: BUSINESS ADMINISTEA- 
| T for positions as Audi- TI 

tors, mptrollers, Certified Man: gerial, Training for positions as Rail- 
Public Accountants, Cost Ac- utive Positions. road and Industrial Traffic Man- 


countants, etc. ers, etc. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: EFF $ PUB: PEAK- 
Training for Business Corre- Cnet TNE PU LICR art. of 


spondents and Copy Writers. forceful, effective speech for 
BUSINESS LETTER WRIT- Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal 
I 


FFIC MANAGEMENT— 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 


| Des. for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 


[] ig pe ee LAW: 
Reading, Reference and Consul- 
tation Service for Business Men. 


| EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for Position of Head 
| Bookkeeper. 
| BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Treioing. for executive positions 
| in Banks and Financial Institu- 


Landes; Politicians, Clubmen, 


e P. A. COACHING FOR AD- 
VANCED ACCOUNTANTS: 
Prepares for State Board and 
Institute Examinations. 


rectors, and all executive letter- 


writing positions. 


PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: 

Training for uction Man- COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
agers, Department Heads, and Training for positions as For- 
all those desiring training in th eign Correspondent, with Span- 
48 factors of efficiency. ish-speaking countries. 


— —— — Present Position __._________ AAA 


ET 


PENCIL 


Unequalled in their smooth, 
firm, non-crumbling leads; their 
thoroughly seasoned and per- 
fectl ained wood—VENUS 
PE CIES are famed as the high- 
est quality pencils in the world. 


17 black degrees, 3 copying 


For bold, heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
For general writing and sketching 

2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean fine lines 

2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 

For delicate thin lines 

7H-8H-9H 
Copying for indelible uses 


Plain Ends, per doz., = = $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. - - 1.20 


At all stationers and stores 
throughout the world 


American 


Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
and London, Eng. 
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elephant. This time, also, the baby, cast 
off, died within a short time. Two years 
more, and Princess Alice presented her 
third baby to the circus, while the animal 
men fought her with every means possible 
to force her to be a good mother. Princess 
Alice retaliated by tearing a hole in the 
winter quarters wall, wrecking that part 
of the elephant house in which she was 
tethered and endangering the lives of 
some twenty men who strove to recapture 
her. When ‘it was all over, Princess Alice, 
for the third time, had repudiated her off- 
spring, and a third baby elephant was 
doomed to die. 

The circus owners were disgusted. 
Princess Alice insisted on having children, 
and then insisted just as strongly on hav- 
ng nothing. to do with them. That sort 
of maternal perversity and bull-headed- 
ness was too much, even for a circus man. 


YEAR or so later the show was in 

Salt Lake, Utah, and the head animal 
man received some important news as to 
the prospect of a fourth baby coming to 
Princess Alice. Not wanting to go through 
a repetition of previous similar experi- 
ences, the owner left Princess Alice behind 
as a feature for one of the parks. And, 
once in the freedom of a municipal menag- 
erie, Princess Alice proceeded to give 
birth to a fourth m and, what was 
more, nursed it and cared for it as a 
mother should! The fact that this baby 


also died was not the mother’s fault. She . 


did all she could, and the animal man who 
had been left behind with her wrote the 
circus that she grieved for her child! 

Those elephants! They're as inevitable 
as fate when it comes to stories of the 
circus. T've even seen them exemplifying 
human ambition—by going through their 
tricks all by themselves, in the early 
springtime when the show was getting 
ready for its summer tour. 

But of all the animals that exhibit the 
traits of humanity—at least, of all I've 
seen—it remained for Casey to display 
nearly every one possible. : 

just what Casey is, I can't say. We 
advertised him as a gorilla, “the onlay-y-y 
living, breathing, gorilla ever exhibited 
in captivity." Scientists took blood tests 
of him and were sure he was a gorilla. 
But the animal men said that various 


attributes of a gorilla were missing: the, 


small, close-set ears, certain marks of the 
head, and the setting of the eyes. They 
said that he was an overgrown, black- 
faced chimpanzee, perhaps with a mix- 
ture of gorilla blood, quoting as their 
authority the fact that a real, full-blooded 
gorilla never had lived in captivity. But, 
whatever he was, he was the nearest ani- 
mal approach to a human being I ever 
saw. 

More than seven feet tall with his hands 
extended over his head, strong enough to 
seize a man by his feet and simply rip him 
apart, a three-ton lunge chain constantly 
about his neck to check him should his 
nature ever change, Casey was as amiable 
and boyishly playful as a kid just out of 
school. He appeared to take delight in 
being a show feature. It was fun to him. 
And he was a feature! 

In his heavy cage, he would sit looking 
aimlessly at the crowds until his trainer, 
or anyone who knew him, would approach 
with the signal for the ballyhoo: 


“All right, Casey! Big mouth!” 


The result would be a hideous grimace, 
heavy fangs showing, skin furled back 
from the yellow teeth, eyes narrowed, a 
growling sound issuing from the heavily 
muscled throat. Then would come the 
second command: 

“Casey! Go mad!” 

He would leap about the cage, scream— 
ing and shrilling, pounding the top and 
bottom almost simultaneously, rocking the 
big, steel-barred structure, biting and 
tearing at everything which came in his 
way, a perfect specimen of an animal 
maniac. And it was after such a per- 
formance as this that the trainer—on the 
first day of his arrival on the circus at Del 
Rio, Texas—suggested that the cage be 
opened and Casey brought out at the end 
of his heavy chain for a “lecture” at close 
range. A side-show “talker”—for Casey 
was being exhibited as a special attraction 
—moved hastily away. . 

“Not me!" he exclaimed. ‘‘Not with 
that thing! Pll lecture on the Aztec 
Midgets, and I'll even let a bullsnake 
curl around my neck! But I won’t be 
caught around that monk!” 

And it was the same with the others. 
They had seen Casey “go mad." That 
was enough—they had engagements else- 
where. Fox, the owner, looked at me, a 
visitor on the show. 


“Want to make the talk?" he asked. 


I LAUGHED and assented—for I thought 

Iknew Casey. Ihad played with himat 
winter quarters, I had seen him under a 
good many conditions, and I knew him 
to be an amiable, good-hearted, friendly 
beast who didn't know his own power. I 
went to the platform and started my 
speech. I knew nothing about the art of 
being a side-show talker. And when, 
halting and struggling for words, I finally 
ceased, I felt a warm soft hand glide into 
mine. It was Casey’s, and he was looking 
up at me with eyes I know were sympa- 
thetic. Even he knew that as a “‘spieler” 
I had failed. 

Casey ate from a bucket, with a spoon. 
He wore trousers most of the time, with a 

enchant for letting the suspenders hang. 

e smoked a cigar, or a pipe, and lighted 
it himself. He could use a hammer and 
saw to a certain extent, and his chief toy 
was a heavy block of wood made far 
heavier by the hundreds of nails he had 
driven into it—like a child at play. He 
drank beer—it was three years ago, before 
proiio and now and then he would 

ecome mildly intoxicated. He could 
make a noise that sounded like “No” 
hem he really meant no. And when he 
ied— 

Fox, his trainer, found him one i 
his heavy cage, doubled up in ee 
called a physician, and after the diagnosis 
had been made the doctor turned ex- 
citedly: 

“I can hardly believe it in a monkey! 
But there are all the symptoms. There is 
only one chance for him, and that is an 
operation!" be ducks 

Casey was hurried to a hospital and 
placed under an anesthetic, with all the 
conditions pertaining to a human bein 
in the same circumstances. The CHI 
was made and the doctor's theory proved 
correct. Butit was too late. Things had 
pee on du poe and from the 
effects o at intense ailm 
acute appendicitis} > 73n ailment— 
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HAT kind of man or woman is it 

that successful men give preference 
to—that they really like to meet? 
Daniel Webster gave the secret in a single 
sentence once: 
“The man I like to converse with above 
all others is the man who can teach me 
something," he said. 
There is the key to the confidence and 
companionship of great and successful 
men. They reach out eagerly toward 
minds that can bring them something 
worth knowing. Capacity for adding to 
their store of useful knowledge, ability to 
interest them in conversation, to bring 
them ideas, attracts their notice. Ideas 
open every door, from the door of the 
President down. 


Not “How Many Books?" 
But ‘‘Which Books?" 


Webster made himself by reading, as most 
other successful men have done. A few 
undying books, read systematically, gave 
him his background of culture, fashioned 
his style, helped him to think clearly and 
to express himself with power. 

It is no wonder that the self-made man— 
the man who knows the power of reading 
—welcomes the companionship of other 
men and women whose minds have been 
disciplined and strengthened by the few 


Send for 


this FREE Booklet 


that gives Dr. 


Eliot’s own plan 


of reading 


great books that contain the most inter- 
esting and the most valuable knowledge 
of the ages. 

What are the few great books that have 
done so much for so many of the world's 
leaders? What are the few great books— 
biographies, histories, novels, dramas, 
poems, books of science and travel, phil- 
osophy and religion, that picture the 
progress of civilization and contain the 
knowledge which is the source of ability 
to think straight and talk well. 

Among the millions of volumes that have 
been printed how can one save himself 
from wasting time in useless reading? 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his lifetime of 
reading, study and teaching, forty years 
of it as President of Harvard University, 
has answered these questions that are so 
important to you, in a free booklet that 
you can have for the asking. In it are 
described the contents, plan and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot's 
Five FootShelf 
of Books 


A pleasant way to learn to think 
clearly and talk interestingly 


“The man who can teach me some- 
thing is the man I want to know" 


You can make yourself that kind of 
man or woman. 
have FREE the Booklet that tells 


We invite you to 


what few great books make a person 
think straight and talk well. 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know something about this 
famous library. 


In Pleasant Spare Time 
Minutes 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. 
Eliot has put into his Five Foot Shelf “the 
essentials of a liberal education," how he 
has so arranged it that even “fifteen min- 
utes a day" is enough, how in pleasant 
moments of spare time by using the read- 
ing courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, 
you can get the knowledge of literature 
and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint 
that every university strives to give. 


“For me," wrote one man who had sent 
in the coupon, “your little free book meant 
a big step forward, and it showed me be- 
sides the way to a vast new world of 
pleasure.” 


Every reader of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
is invited to have a copy of this handsome 
and entertaining little book, which is free, 
will be sent by mail, and involves no ob- 
ligation of any sort. Merely clip the cou- 
pon and mail it today. 
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| p. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, | 
416 West 13th Street, New York. l 


Y Mail me the free book, “Fifteen Minutes a Day," 

telling about the Five Foot Shelf of Books and | 
containing the two valuable articles by Dr. Eliot | 
and Hamilton Wright Mabie, on what and how to 
read for a liberal education. 
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a 
No Need to Dread 
This Task 


Sani-Flushismade for just 
one thing—to clean your 
closet bowl easily and effi- 
ciently. Just sprinklea little 
of it into the bowl according 
to directions; rust stains, 
markings, and sediment all 
disappear without scrubbing 
or scouring. Sani-Flush 
does its work so thoroughly 
that it leaves the bowl and 
trap as glistening white and 
odorless as new. This sim- 


ple way of performing an 
otherwise unpleasant task 
; should appeal to you. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
517 Walnut Avenue, Canton, Ohio. 
Canadian Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Lid., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house-furnishing stores. If you 
cond he it locally at once, send us 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full sized can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35¢; foreign price, 50c.) 


Back to the Old Home Town 


(Continued from page 27) 


go over there and read my stories and pay 
my own car fare both ways; and I have 
seen other and equally incontestable 
evidences that my fame is founded on 
solid rock. But if I live to be as old as 
Noah the walls of the Muscatine Oat 
Meal Mill will stand like an eternal re- 
membrancer, saying in Jeremiah tones, 
“Remember! Remember! Here you were 
a miserable failure.” 

I was fired out of the office of the Musca- 
tine Oat Meal Mill quicker and harder and 
more thoroughly than Jonah was bounced 
out of the interior of the whale. One mo- 
ment I was sitting at my desk, adding 5 and 
7 and making it 11, and carrying 2 to the 
next column, and the next moment I was 
out on Front Street, crushed and broken 
in spirit, with nothing to live for but the 
future, and that as dark as the hands of 
Arthur Diggs after he had polished six 
sheet-iron stoves in the back of Mc- 
Questen & Sawyer's hardware store. 

The straw that broke the manager's 
back—and I beg his pardon for likening 
him to a camel—was a carload of oatmeal. 
I admit that a carload of oatmeal, of an 
average weight of fifteen tons, might ve 

roperly be expected to bend a camel's 
ate considerably, especially if the camel 


was pretty fairly loaded down already; 


and that manager’s back was. 

All I did was this: The oatmeal mill had 
an agent in New York, and when the mill 
had more oatmeal on hand than it had 
orders for, it filled a car with it and sent 
it to the agent to sell in the open market 
in New York. 


HEN the car was loaded and shipped, 
the mill sent the agent a list of the 
contents of the car and the bill of lading. 
When the agent got these he hustled out 
and sold the car of oatmeal to somebody, 
before the weevils began to hatch. All I 
did that was reprehensible was to mail the 
contents list and bill of lading of a car of 
oatmeal to the agent one hot summer day. 
I addressed it to “Henry Smith, New 
York.” 

It seems that this was an especially 
good summer for weevils, and there were 
about seven hundred and sixty-two 
Henry Smiths in the New York directory. 
The New York post office took the 
envelope containing the contents list and 
the bill of lading and gave it to a letter 
carrier to take to the Henry Smith who 
wasjthe favorite Henry Smith of the post 
master at that time. 

He was a wholesale jeweler, in Maiden 
Lane, but he was on a two weeks’ vacation 
at the Thousand Islands on the St. 
Lawrence River; and at that particular 
time he had gone up to the Bay of Quinte 
on a bass-fishing excursion. So the let- 
ter was forwarded to him, and when he 

ot back to the Thousand Islands from 
Fis fishing trip he opened the envelope 
and saw it was about oatmeal. 

If it had been about a carload of opals 
he might have been the right Henry 
Smith, but it was about oatmeal, and he 
had no use for a carload of oatmeal in the 
wholesale jewelry business, so he wrote on 


Smith, 18 


the envelope “Not for Hen 
ack to the 


Maiden Lane,” and sent it 
New York post office. 

By that time there were seven weevils 
in each barrel of oatmeal in the car. 
Some of the oatmeal was in half-barrels, 
which would mean three and one-half 
weevils to each half-barrel, but probably 
they divided themselves otherwise, say, 
three weevils in some of the half-barrels 
and four in others. I have no way of 
knowing positvely. 

It does not matter much, because the 
car was on a sunny siding and more 
weevils were hatching eve minute. 
They were accumulating rapidly, and so 
was the demurrage, if that is the right 
word. Demurrage is a charge of a couple 
of dollars a day for every day a car is left 
standing unloaded. 


WHEN the post office got the Henry 
Smith envelope back, it looked at 
its list of Henry Smiths and tried the next 
one on the list. This one was a dealer in 
artificial flowers and feather hat orna- 
ments on South Fifth Avenue. He was a 
mighty poor Henry Smith to try to tempt 
with a carload of oatmeal. He took just 
one glance at the contents of the envelope 
and wrote “Not for H. Smith, 468 S. sth 
Ave.,” on it and sent it back to the post 
office, and by that time there were 6,500 
weevils in each barrel of oatmeal, and the 
demurrage. amounted to my salary for 
three weeks and four days, figuring six 
days in the week. 

don’t blame the New York post 
master. He was doing the best he could. 
Like Grant he was going to fight it out on 
that line if it took all summer and every 
Henry Smith on his list. So he tried a 
Henry Smith who was a retail haber- 
dasher on East Twenty-third Street, just 
off Broadway, and ng ita more thousand 
weevils hatched in the oatmeal and a few 
more dollars accrued as demurrage while 
that Henry Smith decided the envelope 
and its contents were not for him. 

It is of no interest, now, to know how 
many Henry Smiths the New York post 
master tried, or what their businesses 
were. What interested the Muscatine 
Oat Meal Mill more was the weevil and 
demurrage account of that car of oatmeal 
The table I have compiled is too long to 
give in full, so I give only a part of it 
showing the number of weevils in each 
barrel of oatmeal and the demurrage 
charges on the car at the moment the 
New York post office mailed the envelope 
to the various Henry Smiths: 


. 


Table 
Henry Smith No. 1—no weevils—n. 
Henry Smith No. 2—7 «^. $12.00 demurrage 
Henry Smith No. 3—6,500 “ —$18.00 - 
Henry Smith No. 4—87,642 * $21.00 “ 
Henry Smith No. 5—1,978,429 “ —$26 100 « 


From there onward the number of 
weevils per barrel became incomputable 
like the number of drops of water in the 
ocean or the number of atoms of ether in 
the universe. It does not Matter how 
many there were; there were plen 
After a barrel of oatmeal has 1,978,429 


Charming Hose 


As Durable as They 
Are Beautiful 


AINTY women demand these 

qualities in their hosiery. It must 
be fine in texture, lustrous in appear- 
ance, smooth-fitting and shapely. 
Holeproof Hosiery is meeting these 
exacting requirementsfor thousands 
of such women everywhere. Be- 
sides, the remarkably long life of 
Holeproof Hosiery recommends it 
to women whose choice is guided 
by good judgment; women with a 
keen sense of.quality and value. 


Holeproof is obtainable in your favor- 
ite material — Pure Silk, Silk Faced and 
Lusterized Lisle. Buy by name. Look for 
the Holeproof label on every pair. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write for 
illustrated booklet and price-list. 


This armbol 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 2200s the 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Co, of Canada, Limited, 
London, Ont. 
60 York St., Sydney, Australia 


€ H. H. Co. 


"6, 
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age Suen? 
ers ` 


OMPANY never embarrasses the 

pantry shelf stocked with National 
Biscuit Company products. Many a wel- 
come repast awaits in N.B.C. BUTTER 
Tuin Briscurr—thin, tender morsels with 
the taste of rich creamery butter; N.B.C. 
GRAHAM CRACKERS—golden squares of 
nourishing goodness; NaBisco—queen of 
dessert wafers; UNEEDA Briscurr—the 
world’s best soda cracker; and any others 
of the N.B.C. family that may grace the 
larder. 


Sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


weevils in'it, a few million weevils more 
or less make no difference—it does not 
grade as Class A oatmeal any longer. 

Long before the envelope containing 
the bill of lading reached the last Henry 
Smith on the New York post master’s 
list—Henry Smith No. 762—the envelope 
became so crowded full of criss-cross 
“Try 847 Seventh Ave.” and “Not at 
847 Seventh Avenue,” and similar nota- 
tions that the New York post master lost 
hope and returned the envelope to the 
Muscatine Oat Meal Mill with the legend 
* Returned for better address. Do not 
Mail Again in this Envelope” rubber- 
stamped across its face. 


THE moment the manager laid that en- 
velope on my desk I knew I was going 
to cease to be an employee of the Musca- 
tine Oat Meal Mill, and at a very early 
date. It was the most painful moment of 
my career. There I sat, frightened and 
ashamed, with my hair cut pompadour 
and my mustache almost visible to the 
naked eye, a young and tender being on 
the very threshold of life, and already an 
outcast and a ruin. I was the weevil in 
the oatmeal of industry. I was an utter 
failure. I was useless. I had been tested 
and found wanting. And, the next 
minute, I did cease to be an employee of 
the Muscatine Oat Meal Mill. 

That is why, twenty years later, I stood 
in front of the silent and dismantled mill. 
As I stood there I said something like 


this: 

* And this is where I failed! Here is 
where my inattention to details and my 
carelessness, and my lack of concentra- 
tion and my general good-for-nothingness 
led to my downfall, and I became a fail- 
ure. It was in that room, once the office 
of the mill, that I heard the words, 
*Young man, after to-day your services 
will no longer be required." 

“Alas! What a failure! And since then? 

“Since that fatal day I have had regu- 
larly three (or sometimes four) square 
meals a day; all the money it was good for 
me to have; considerable of the free adver- 
tising called Fame; raised a family; bought 
a house; been director of a bank; met 
Roosevelt, Wilson, and a thousand other 
famous men; enjoyed life generally. Such 
is phe life of pru 

«e now look at the Muscatine 
Meal Mill itself. It is defunct. It ues 
more. Years ago it was sold and closed 
and those old red brick buildings that were 
crowded with millers and roasters, and 
box makers and package makers, and 
workers of all sorts are going to wreck 
and ruin. What was once one of the 
great industries of the town is as dead as 
a boiled snail. 

“I was the failure, and I am alive and 
loping gayly along, and the oatmeal mill 
was the success and it is extremely de- 
Udo bad!” I said 

“Too bad!" I said, as I look 
ald ved buildings "loo Badio i at eM 

And then my egotism began to bubble 
The old-homer gets that way at the 
slightest encouragement. It is part of the 
game. 


"Look at you, you old dead 

mill!” I said. “I’m glad I failed 1rd 
had not, I might now be a poor slave of an 
oatmeal president, worrying about the 
oat crop and competitors and markets and 
labor troubles and freight cars and fuel 
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tke a Clean China Disk 


AnInvestment that Pays 
100 per cent in Healthy, Happy Babies 


LEONARD 


eanapbD 


EALTHY, con- 
tented cows— 
snowy, sanitary 
creameries—pasteuri- 


A Leonard Clean- 
able is always dry and 
sweet inside. The 
one-piece lining of 


zation, perhaps — all 
these are back of 
baby’s bottle. But after the milk is delivered 
to you, how are you safe-guarding baby’s 
right to robust, rollicking health? The care 
of the family food, particularly the chil- 
dren’s is a grave responsibility. You can’t 
use makeshift methods with either econ- 
omy or safety. The Leonard Cleanable 
offers all that is scientifically possible with 
which to protect food purity and health. 


Every Leonard Refrigerator before ship- 
ping must prove it can maintain a steady 
low temperature. This chilly air kept in 
by ten honestly built walls of insulation, is 
constantly circulating in a gentle current, 
through and through the chambers, absorb- 
ing every bit of moisture and impurity, con- 
densing these and moving them off with the 
melting ice. 


Refrigerator 


snow-white porcelain, 
without a crack or 
seam, corner or crevice where grease or 
dirt may lodge, makes the most sanitary, 
the most cleanable refrigerator lining ever 
devised. The racks are of retinned woven 
wire. The drain pipe of heavily nickeled 
copper can be removed instantly for thor- 
ough scalding. 


There is a style and size Leonard to meet 
every purse. Rear icing door and porcelain 
lined water cooler if desired. 


Look up the Leonard dealer in your town 
and inspect the Leonard Cleanable. If you 
fail to find him, don't be satisfied with one 
of the “just as good" kinds. Write us for 
illustrated catalogue and Mr. Leonard's 
booklet on the selection and care of refrig- 
erators. We will see that you are supplied. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 5-E, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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supplies and temporary financing and 
weevils, and one thing and another, and 
feeling eighty years old, instead of 
twenty, at hity, g 

* [f you had kept me and forgiven me 
my youthful failure, and given me another 
trial, I might have swung into things and 
pushed up into control. Might have? I 
would have! In three years I would have 
built a ten-story, 150 x 200, addition! on 
you, and I would have been milling ten 
times as many oats. I would have bought 
all the oats in Muscatine County and 
Louisa County and Scott County; em- 
ployed, say, five hundred people— 

“Just for a start—only a start. By the 
next year I would have had six big oat 
elevators built and another ten-story 
addition on the mill, and I would be buy- 
ing all the oats in eastern Iowa and 
western Illinois. And barges—I would 
have had fifty steel barges on the Missis- 
sippi, bringing oats from up and down the 
river. With my own six steamboats to 
tow them, of course. And the next year I 
would put up my Corn Chip mill, to make 
Muscatine Corn Chips. And the next 
n my Wheat Fluff mill to make 

uscatine Wheat Fluffs. 

"By that time I would have two 
million dollars invested and three thou- 
sand employees to make oat and corn and 
wheat products right here in the heart of 
the oat and corn and wheat coun 

* And then—then I would really 
to grow. Starch! Glucose! Corn meal! 
Twenty-five huge steel elevators along the 
Mississippi. Fleets of great steamers, 
convoys of great steel barges. One hun- 
dred thousand citizens in Muscatine; one 
hundred and fifty thousand! Muscatine 
cereals known all over the world. Musca- 
tine the biggest and best city in—” 

I stopped then to watch a trainload of 
Iowa oats bumping over the rail joints on 
its way to some far city, where they would 
be milled into oatmeal, and went back to 
my hotel, feeling fine. 
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HE June Bride will cherish this 
handsome MILLER Library Lamp 
and use it! As a gift it satisfies every 
demand of sentiment and usefulness. 
Comes in Antique Gold finish, 22 inches 
high, 2 lights. Price $15. 
On display at all of the companies 
listed below, or order it by mail from the 
nearest. 
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Brooklyn Edison Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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aed Little Rock, Ark. in the U. S. 
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AFTER having tried nearly every form 
of sport from Golf to Drop the 
Handkerchief, I am prepared to maintain 
that Old-Homing beats them all. When 
you, or I, or Philander Q. Blatz, or any of 
us, goes back to the old home town, 
wearing a protuberant smile and a 
brand-new blue silk necktie with yellow 
stripes, we learn, for the first time, how 
many kindly, warm-hearted people there 
are in the world, and how agreeable folks 
are when the thin- coating of everyday 
routine is peeled off them. 

The job Philander holds down at the 
Jonnen may be merely that of chasing 

ogs out of the stock pen, up the run-way, 
and into the cattle car. But when he goes 
back to the old home town he is hand- 
shaken and welcomed and smiled at as 
cordially and sincerely as if he were a new 
presiding elder happening in at a Metho- 
dist picnic. He is all rigged up in company 
clothes, and feels it; and the many greet- 
ings and hails he gets sort of puts a foot on 
his accelerator and speeds up his pulse and 
hoists his temperature, and for once in his 
life, if never before, Philander feels that 
he is somebody and of some importance. 
And it does him some good. [t braces 
him up, and gives him self-respect, and 
makes the next five or ten years of his life 
pleasanter and happier. 

I believe the United States is the only 
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RUUD HOT 


UUD Hot Water in your 
home permanently solves 
the hot water problem. 

It means piping hot water 
instantlyat theturnof any hot- 
water faucet, morning, noon, 
and midnight—making easier 
the work of servants and help- 
ing to keep them contented. 

There is no limit to Ruud 
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WATER 


Hot Water. You can have any 
quantity and there'snoboilerto 
be kept heated on warm days; 
no watchful waiting when you 
want hot water for bathing, or 
in the kitchen or laundry. 
Yourpower washing machine 
needs Ruud Hot Water. “On 
the line by nine” will be a 
certainty once you have it. 


AUTOMATIC GAS 
WATER HEATER 


“Hot Water All Over the House" 


Ruud Automatic Gas 
Water Heaters 'are in 150,000 
homes; there's a size for every 
home—for your home. The 
Ruud needs no looking after, 
once it is installed in basement 
or other convenient place. 
Ask | your gas company or 
plumber or any gas-appliance 
dealer about a Ruud. They 


will be able to show you one 
in operation, instantly heating 
fresh, sparkling water as it 
flows through rust-proof 
copper coils. 


See a Ruud Water Heater 
demonstrated today.  Inter- 
esting book on Ruud Hot 
Water sent to you free. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. F. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Standardized Gas Water Heaters 
Ruud Manufacturing Co. of Canada: 371 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 
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country in the world where old-homing is 
the great national sport. All over the 
wold. of course, prodigal sons come 
dribbling back home from time to time, 
but that is an entirely different matter. 
The prodigal son comes home in an un- 
washed shirt and with the toe of his shoe 
open to the gaze of the world, and his 
other earthly possessions tied up in a 
soiled handkerchief. He comes in by the 
alley gate and doesn’t know whether he ts 
going to be kicked off the premises or not. 

The reason so many of us are old-hom- 
ing every year and season and month and 
day is that so many of us leave the old 
home, in the first place. We shuffle our- 
selves and deal ourselves out like cards in 
a pack—John to New York, Peter to 
Chicago, Ed to California, Sam to Mon- 
tana, Jane to Cedar Rapids, Sarah to 
Mobile, and sooner or later we feel the 
urge to play the national game, and we do 
without a new rug for the parlor and get 
along with the old baseburner another 
winter and we old-home for two weeks 
instead. 

We shuttle ourselves back and forth 


across the country—East and West, North 
and South—and weave Eastern manners 
and Mid-West ways and Far-West customs 
with Northern habits and Southern ideas, 
and produce a fine All-America tapestry 
that is better than any sectional fabric. Jane 
and Sarah exchange prune pie and soda 
biscuit recipes and "take off" each other's 
embroidery patterns with a sheet of letter 
paper and the bowl of a silver spoon, and 
peed Dotty Blatz in Mobile and 

rissy Blatz in Bozeman are going to 
school in Alabama and Montana in little 
pink dresses that are exactly similar, even 
to the smocking on the shoulders, and 
the United States remains one and indi- 
visible E Pluribus Unum, united-we-stand; 
divided-we-fall. 

Philander Q. Blatz, walking down Main 
Street with a cigar in his mouth—the 
wrapper of the cigar having been carefully 
licked to prevent its total disintegration— 
stops short, smiles and puts out his hand 
to meet the hand that reaches out to 
grasp his. The face that smiles at him is 
vaguely familiar. It is like a face he has 
known and should know, but as if seen 


through a haze that almost obscures it. 

* Now, wait!" he says. “Wait! I know 

i give me a minute. Just a minute. 
ust a—” 

The face smiles quizzically, gentl 
amused, and waits. It is playing the old- 
home game. ! 

"Now, hold on!" Philander says. 
“Ive almost got it. You’re—you’re—” 

And then, suddenly, his face lights up. 
His eyes sparkle. He laughs and clasps 
the hand tighter. 

"Well, by jolly! You old rascal you! 
Oleander Jenkins, by all that's great!" 
he cries. “Well, Ole Jenkins! Come over 
here in the shade and let me look at you! 
Twenty years since I saw you last, if it’s 
a day, and I knew who you was the first 
pop out of the box!” 

e.is happy, just as all of us are happy 
when we get back to the old home town 
and recognize those we have forgotten for 
many years, and the old memories come 
back by the cartload. 

That's the game. Philander Q. Blatz 
has remembered another face. He scores 
another point. He wins, and nobody loses. 


To the Heights at 53 


contractor in New York, and his grand- 
mother McGlynn, after her husband'« 
death, not only brought up her eleven 
children, but carried on the business as 
well. Her oldest son, John, crossed the 

lains to California in '49; and Frank 
McGlynn’s father, after being educated 
at the Propaganda in Rome, also went to 
San Francisco. 

“I was born there,” he told me, “in my 
grandfather Buckley’s house, which is 
still standing. He was one of the first 
contractors out there; and among my 
vivid early recollections is that of a great 
cross he erected, fifty feet high, on a hill 
at one end of the Catholic cemetery. It 
was a landmark for miles around and even 
far out to sea. 

*My grandmother Buckley and her 
daughter, my mother, were wonderful 
women, whose influence has followed me 
all through my life. My mother was a 
saint, if ever there was one! If she were 
only living now, my happiness in the good 
fortune that finally has come to me would 
be complete. 

“When you have had a mother like 
mine, no success can be perfect unless she 
is here to see it. Every one of us is still a 
child at heart, when it comes to our 
mothers. We want to show her our treas- 
ures, whether they are only the trinkets 
dear to childhood or the triumph which 
crowns our career. We want her to know 
it, when we have done her credit. The 
man who cannot take his achievement to 
his mother, as a tribute to her, misses a 
senec which nothing else can bring 

im. 
“T lived the life of an average San Fran- 
cisco boy at that time. I went to school, 

layed on the sandhills that edged the 
b. learned to swim and to sail a boat, 
and later spent my vacations on the ranch 
of our friends, the O'Tooles. Out of that 
sort of living I got two things: a love of 


(Continued from page 34) 


home and a passion for the great outdoors. 

“There’s nothing in that to foreshadow 
the career of an actor, is there? As a mat- 
ter of fact, I had no idea then of going on 
the stage. Idid have the actor's instinct, 
for 1 was always giving imitations and 
reciting pieces at entertainments. But 
to be honest about it—and I confess to a 
prejudice in favor of honesty,” he added 
with his whimsical smile—"I wasn’t 
thinking at all about the future then. I 
wasn’t conscious of wanting anything, 
except a good time—and to go to school. 

“I did want that. But my father be- 
lieved that a man was the better for mak- 
ing his own way. He himself had not 
gone to school after he was sixteen; and 
yet he was better educated than most 
men he knew, even those who had been 
through a university. 


"HE YIELDED on one point however: 
Instead of taking me with him in 
the real estate business, he listened to my 
uncle's advice and put me into Matthew 
I. Sullivan's law office. I was only fifteen 
years old then, and like most boys of that 
age, I hadn't the courage or the confidence 
to set my will against that of my elders. 
So I began to study law. 

“But I didn't like it! I cared more 
about riding a horse than about doin 
anything else in the world, and I ai 
every opportunity of getting out to the 
O'"Toole ranch. By the time I was seven- 
teen, I did know what I wanted to be! 
But when I told my people that I'd like 
to go on a ranch and be a farmer they 
thought I didn't know my own mind. 

“T stayed on in Matt Sullivan's office, 
but I was more interested in reading 
books about raising things—anything, 
from pigs to prunes!—than I was in 
studying law, so I didn’t make much head- 
way. A grandfather found out about 
this and, like the wise man he was, took 


just the right way to get around me. He 
ad me come up to dinner one night, and 
afterward took me into his room. 

Hei me see your watch, Frank,’ he 
said. 

“When I was a little boy he had given 
me a nickel watch, which I was still carry- 
ing; so I took it out and handed it to him. 

“*Humph!’ he said, *you're old enough 
to have a better one than that. How will 
this one do?’ And he gave me the gold 
watch which I carry now in Mr. Drink- 
water's play. 

, "You can imagine how pleased a boy of 
nineteen would be over such a gift. hen 
I thanked him enthusiastieally, he said 
in his kind way: 

." "That's all right, Frank; I'm glad if it 
gives you pleasure. And now, my boy, I 
wonder if you will do something that will 
give me a great deal of pleasure. Will you 
me me to go on with your studies in 

r. Sullivan’s office, and to do your best ? 

*Well—he had taken a course which 
left me with only one answer. To have 
returned his kindness by refusing his re- 
guest would have seemed ungrateful. So 

gave him the promise he asked and 
turned my back on my dream of being a 
farmer. I served seven years at the law—. 
and then I could stand it no longer. When 
I told my grandfather that I wanted to 
be released from my promise he said that 
I was a grown man and knew my own 
mind. If I still wanted to give up the 
law, he would not oppose me. 

“By this time, I was beginning to be a 
prey to that half-scared feeling a young 
man has when he realizes that he is a man 
and that he must do something to make 
his way in the world. So I thought I'd try 
business. I got a job as a bookkeeper and 
did pretty well at it, too; but I loved variety 
action, and the open air. The monotony 
and confinement of office-work were ui 
bearable! So, after a year or two of that, 
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Scene in one of the 
Hercules Powder Co.’ s 
packing houses. 


The Dynamite Maker 
and the Food Supply 


The dynamite maker’s service to all of us does 
not consist solely of placing explosives in the 
hands of the miners for the production of our coal 
and metals. The labor of these men in the 
Hercules plants is also closely connected with 
the most fundamental of all industries—agricul- 
ture. Their work helps to provide the food 
that nourishes us. 


With the increase in the country’s population, 
new agricultural lands are required to sustain 
it, and these are being secured by reclaiming 
P x our vast areas of stump and swamp land. 
Hercules Dynamite is being used extensively in 
developing these sources of food supply that 
have hitherto lain dormant and unproductive. 


The sixty million acres of swamp land in this 
country—now a menace to public health—await 
the product of the dyamite maker to transform 
them into fertile, productive farms. It has been 
stated by Government authorities that one man 
with dynamite can dig as much ditch as six 
men with picks and shovels. 


In many sections of the country, our Agricultural 
Service Men are demonstrating the use of ex- 
plosives to land owners and contractors. If you 


HE CULES desire further information, write the Agricultural 
Rí Department of the Company at Wilmington, 
POWD E S Delaware. ‘Progressive Cultivation,” a 68-page 

R; booklet, gives full information about the use 


of explosives for agricultural purposes. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City {on in 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. ilmington, Del. 
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I threw up my position, and this time de- 
termined to P after the thing I had 
always wanted. 

"With two good friends of mine, I 
planned to take up government land and 
raise olives. We were going also to work 
land belonging to Doctar Stambaugh, my 
mother's physician, and* I was as happy 
as a king over the prospect, when Doctor 
Stambaugh came to me one day and said: 

"** Frank, I'm in the position of having 
a double duty to perform. So far as it 
concerns you and myself, I want you to 
carry out this plan of yours. ButasIam 
also your mother's physician, I have a 
duty to her, and I must tell you that her 
health is not of the best. She has a leaky 
heart—nothing to be alarmed about at 
present, but she must be guarded rather 
carefully. You know how mothers are. 
She is worrying over your going off thirty 
miles from a railroad, fourteen miles from 
a doctor, and all that. It is for you to 
decide what you will do.’ 

“Well, Doctor,’ I said, ‘it won't take 
me long to decide. I have only one 
mother! I'm not going.’ 


"So THAT ended my dream of farm- 
ing. As I didn't know what else to 
do, I went back to Matt Sullivan's office, 
finished my studies in six months, was 
admitted to the bar, and practiced in San 
Francisco for two years. 

“But I couldn't make myself like it! I 
had a happy home, hosts of friends, what 
looked like a good start toward a career— 
and yet I was full of rebellion and discon- 
tent. Here I was, getting on toward 
thirty, just when a man should be keen 
and enthusiastic about his work—and I 
hated mine. 

"[ tell you, it doesn't pay to try to 
make yourself do something against which 
you rebel. In 1896, I threw overboard 
my years of training and experience, 
turned my back on the law, and started 
all over again. But even then I did not 
follow my first ambition; for, almost un- 
consciously, I had developed another one. 

“I can't tell just how, or why, I decided 
to become an actor. All I know is that a 
love of the stage had been growing in me 
for years. I had never acted a part in a 
play; I had never been in amateur theatri- 
cals. 'I'll be a real actor, or none!’ I said. 
And in 1896 I determined that I was going 
to be a ‘real actor.’ 

“I came straight to New York and 
started at the bottom, my voice probably 
getting me my first part. My father is a 
man who usually speaks very quietly. 
But if he wanted to be heard two blocks, 
I believe he could be. And my grand- 
father Buckley had a wonderful voice of 
the great, rich, rumbling kind. 

“T seem to have inherited from both of 
them. And perhaps that, and my height, 

ot me the chance to play the part of an 

ndian in "The Gold Bug, the chief requi- 
site for the part being the ability to utter 
a prodigious yell. I didn't have time to 
make a ‘loud noise’ of any other kind on 
Broadway, however, for “The Gold Bug’ 
lasted only one week. 

“I got some valuable training at the 
Nelson Wheatcroft School of Acting, and 
soon was playing minor parts, which 
gradually led to Petter ones. My rôles 
were what is known in the profession as 
*heavies, that is, villains. I suppose I 


have played about a hundred and fifty 


assorted villains from the slick, soft- 
spoken swindler to the ‘Damn you! d’ ye 
hear?” variety. 

“I had good speaking parts, bad speak- 

ing parts, and—literally—a no-speaking 
part. That was ‘Clon’ the dumb man in 
Under the Red Robe,’ and it was a good 
part, too, requiring concentration and 
skill in gesture and facial expression. I 
was four years under Charles Frohman’s 
management, part of the time playing 
with Henry Miller. But it was chiefly on 
the road. 

“Then I went to Canada with a summer 
stock company, and it was while I was 
there that word came of my dear mother’s 
illness. I started at once for San Fran- 
cisco. But at Chicago a telegram reached 
me that she was dead. I went on, how- 
ever, and later rejoined the Henry Miller 
company out in California. 


"NEXT came a season as manager of 
my own company. But it was the 
year of President McKinley's assassina- 
tion; and, like all cheatrical managers that 
year, I felt the effects of it. People were 
in no mood to go to the theatre, and by 
the end of the season 1 not only had lost 
all of my savings, but was about six thou- 
sand dollars in debt. 

* And I had lost my wife's savings, too. 
For by this time I had married Rose 
O’Byrne, whom I met in 1900 when we 
both were playing in the ‘Rupert of Hent- 
zau' company. We were married that 
year, and we have six children, four girls 
and two boys. The oldest one was born 
the year after my disastrous venture with 
a company of my own. 

“This coming event and my bankrupt 
financial condition had made it necessary 
for me to take the first opportunity that 
came along. I could not sit back and pick 
and choose. So I welcomed an engage- 
ment with the Proctor stock company. 
At that time, ‘playing in stock’ meant 
two performances a day, afternoon and 
evening, with a rehearsal of another play 
every morning. I kept that up most of 
the time for six or seven years. 

“At one time I borrowed money, took 
my family to California and we got a little 
house in the country near San Francisco, 
where I played in stock companies. But 
the hoodoo was still on our trail. The 
earthquake literally upset everything, in- 
cluding my affairs. It was responsible 
for my second venture into business, by 
the way, for after the excitement had set- 
tled down I got a horse and buggy and 
drove around the city selling lime and ce- 
ment to builders. 

“My father would have been able to 
help me, but the earthquake wiped out 
the houses which were the source of his 
income. He had the land left, but not a 
stick standing on it. Not that I should 
have let him take care of us, anyway! 
There is an old saying that ‘every tub 
should stand on its own bottom;’ and it’s 
a saying I thoroughly believe in. 

“We stayed in California over five 
ears, then came back to the East and 
egan the old struggle again. That was 

in 1909, when the theatrical world was 
upset about as badly as San Francisco 
had been by the earthquake. This time 
the disturbance was caused by the motion 
pictures, which were just beginning to stir 
things up uncomfortably for the regular 
theatres. I had to have money, so I went 


with hea 


in with the Edison Company producing 
the original Rex Beach series of pictures. 

“I want to tell all this because many 
people seem to think I was both un- 
known and untrained when I came to play 
Abraham Lincoln. They talk as if it were 
a plum that fell into my lap because my 
lap just happened to be there. They 
seem to think the whole thing was just 
luck. But I don’t believe much in that 
sort of luck. ‘What a lucky man! He 
has jumped right into fame!’ 

“But I couldn't have ‘jumped right 
into fame’ without the years of hard work 
and training behind me. Of course, I 
don't think I needed so many of them, or 
such hard ones. But looking back on 
them now, I know that I got from them 
some things which cannot come with easy 
success and open-handed fortune. 

""Take these last few years, which have 
been the hardest of all. I don't believe 
that without them I could have been as 
well fitted to play the great róle of Lin- 
coln. Perhaps those hard years were 
given me as a preparation, so that I could 
understand, through my own experience, 
what it is to know privation and sorrow 
and defeat. One must know those things 
if one is to understand Abraham Lincoln. 

“You may think it was just ‘luck’ that 
I was chosen for the part. It does sound 
like it, for this is what happened: For 
several years previous to last autumn, I 
had been doing anything I could get to 
do. A wife and six children are seven 
good and cherished reasons why a man 
has to earn money. I had to take any- 
thing that offered. Once I was “almost” 
chosen for a fine leading róle. But a miss 
is not only as good as a mile—it is also as 
bad as a mile. And I just missed getting 
the part. 

. "Most of the time I worked in motion 
pictures, with an occasional return to the 
spoken drama. But it seemed as if Trou- 
ble had picked out the McGlynn family 
and decided to stick to us for life. My 
wife was ill for six months, which meant 
not only doctors' bills but other expenses 
for the care of my home and my children. 
And all the time the cost of living seemed 
to have adopted ‘Onward and Upward’ 
as its slogan. I began to feel as if I were 
being buried alive in debts. 

“In that respect, too, I know how Lin- 
coln felt. You remember he took over a 
store one time which failed and left him 
losses. He owed so much 
that he called it his ‘national debt,’ and 


‘it took him fifteen years to pay it off.” 


ME McGLYNN smiled to himself, 

then said, “I’ve got a ‘national debt 

of my own to pay off; but I hope, now, 

that I can do it in less time than it took 
Mr. Lincoln to pay his. 

“Well,” he went on, "that was the way 

things were going. I couldn't seem to 


hit it right, no matter what 1 did. 
fused an offer from Tom Ince "d Pape 
California—because if an thing hap- 


pened out there I didn't know how I 
could ever get back East—and took an 
offer from the Edison people instead 
But in two months the company prac- 
tically closed down and I was adrift 
"E Finally, | I 
inally, last summer, ta 

part in ‘Double Harness,’ Sudecnton on 
road again. The play closed in Allentown 
Pennsylvania, one Saturday night in 
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` To those who are building a home 


TEN mor a Y re PELER material ualet qii Kus 
settled at its present price level—and even though 
is some slight decrease, most costs surely will'remain high. 

It is obvious, then, that people who build with durability in 
mind are wise—they both assure a low up-keep cost and insure 
a ready re-sale value for the home they build. 

Not piisi then, that orders for Asbestos Shingles have 
broken all records. It seems that are building perma- 
nently—with permanent materials—for ultimate economy. 

This advertisement is written to guide in your choice o 
a shingle—and tries fairly to point out why Asbestos is not only 
permanent, but not expensive. 


Enemies of all good Shingles 
except Asbestos Shingles 


HERE is an obvious reason for 

the fact that Asbestos Shingles 
do not deteriorate either in strength 
or beauty as time goes on. 


For there is nothing about As- 
bestos Shingles that is subject to 
change. Their strength is perma- 
nently high—not varying or dimin- 
ishing due to the gradual loss or 
alteration of some ingredient. They 
are always hard and tough—not 
soft in summer and brittle in winter. 
They retain their shape and beauty 
without warping, peeling or curl- 
ing, for each shingle is of uniform 
strength throughout.* 


All of this because Asbestos is a 
mineral—one that has endured for 
ages unaltered in its remarkable 
characteristics, and Asbestos fibres, 
combined with Portland cement, 
make shingles of stone whose life 
can be measured only by asking 
“How long will the building last?” 
* Asa matter of fact, Johns-Manville Asbestos 


Shingles actually grow stronger and tougher 
with age. 


INSULATION 
that keeps the beat where it belongs 
CEMENTS 
thet make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
thet cut down fre miks 
PACKINGS 

ww power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes tafe 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


Du anigaten 


LL good shingles resist 
weather as long as 
they last, but atmospheric 
action is more than the storms of 
winter and the heat of summer. 
Atmospheric action is the continual 
rotting, corroding, disintegrating 
effect of exposure to the air, re- 
gardless of climatic conditions. 
Some air contains gases that are 
very destructive—all air has in it 
the power to destroy organic mat- 
ter within the space of a few years. 


But atmospheric action is not an 
enemy of Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles, because they are all min- 
eral. They cannot rot, for only or- 
ganic matter provides the food for 
the germs of decay. They cannot 
corrode, even where exposed to 
most acid fumes. 


They do not disintegrate, because 
the strong fibres of Asbestos, acting 
as permanent, tough binders, are 
not weakened by exposure. 


Tohns- Manville Asbestos Roofings include Asbestos Roll Roofing, Johns- Manville Standard and Colorblende 
Asbestos Shingles, Johns-Manville Asbestos Ready Roofing, 
Johns-Manville Built-Up Asbestos Roofing. 


fobns - Manville Corrugated Asbestos Roofing, 


ANY good organic shingles 
have a coating of some crush- 
ed mineral to act as a barrier against 
fire. This is ample protection if the 
coating is applied thick enough, 
without the use of an inflammable 
adhesive—and if it stays on perma- 
nently. 


Do not expect to find a coating 
on Johns-Manville Asbestos Shin- 
gles—they are not coated, but uni- 
form in structure. They contain no 
combustible saturants or organic 
materials of any sort, which ex- 
plains why they are fireproof even 
when the blazing brands of an ad- 
jacent fire fallon them. They are 
just what you would expect from 
an all-mineral material. 


Because of these facts, those who 
make insurance ratings give Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles the 
highest classification for fire safety. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 


10 Factories— Branches in 63 Large Cities 
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September. That evening, during the 
performance, Howard Sloat, the sta; 
manager, came to me with a telegram. It 
isn't customary to give an actor a tele- 
gram during a performance, lest it con- 
tain news which will upset him. But for 
some reason, Sloat handed this dispatch 
5S me without waiting for the end of the 
play. 

“Of course, my first thought was of 
more trouble: It might mean sickness, or 
even death. I opened it, but as I could 
not read it without my glasses, I asked 
him to tell me how it was signed. 

“He read the name: ‘Georgia Wolfe.’ 

“*Thank you, I said—and walked 
away with my head whirling. 

“T knew that Miss Wolfe was a New 
York dramatic agent. Why was she send- 
ing me a telegram? I went up to Charlie 
Clark, the comedian of the play and a 
good friend of mine and said, ‘Charlie, I 
wish you'd read this telegram for me.’ 
He took it and read: 


“Will you consider an engagement for next 
season through this office? Splendid oppor- 
tunity. If so, telephone Lester Lonergan at 
midnight, Bryant 813. 


“Charlie took a long breath and began 
again, ‘Will you consider—’ then he 
looked up at me sideways: ‘Will you con- 
sider—’ he repeated; and I almost shouted 
‘Will IV e pretty nearly hugged each 
other then and there. 

“At midnight I got Mr. Lonergan on 
the wire, and when he found that we were 
closing and that I would be in New York 
in the morning, he told me to come to his 
house and he would explain. 

“Now this is where the apparent luck 
comes in: Mr. Lonergan, who produced 
the Drinkwater play for Mr. Harris, was 
in a restaurant last summer and over- 
heard two men talking at a table near 
him. One of them said that if ‘Abraham 
Lincoln’ should be put on in this country, 
there was one man who ought to have the 
title rôle, and that was Frank McGlynn. 
Then Robert Conness, a friend of mine, 
happened to occupy a cottage last sum- 
mer in Maine, where Mr. Lonergan spends 
his vacation. Conness talked to a Doctor 
Barry about me, and Doctor Barry in 
turn spoke to Mr. Lonergan. At that 
time, Mr. Lonergan knew nothing about 
me. But when Mr. Harris decided to put 
on the Drinkwater play, Mr. Lonergan 
recalled what he had heard about Frank 
MR and that telegram was the re- 
sult.” 


HE PAUSED so long, smiling reflec- 
tively, that I prompted him with: 
“And that was the end of all your trou- 
bles?” 

“Let us hope it was at least the begin- 
ning of the end,” he said. “But I did not 
know then that it was even the beginning. 
I had been too long schooled in disap- 
pointment to count on anything. And 
there was nothing really to count on, any- 
way. Mr. Lonergan told me about the 
play, suggested that I read it, and that 
was about all that happened for a few 
weeks. Then he asked me to come down 
and read parts of it to Mr. Harris. But 
Mr. Harris had to be out of town that 
day, so I read some of the speeches to Mr. 
Lonergan. I remember one comment he 
made. ‘I think that is fine,’ he said; ‘and 
I believe the world will say so too!’ 


“That was encouraging—but still I did 
not dare really to hope. Then they sent 
again for me to read for Mr. Harris. It 
was in the Hudson Theatre—dim and 
dark and empty, save for Mr. Harris out 
in the obscurity somewhere. l read one 
of the speeches; and then, as he made no 
comment, I read another, and another. 
Not a word from him! So I went on 
reading—one part after another—and 
still he said nothing. 

"** Would you like me to read something 
more, Mr. Harris?” I asked. 

“*No,’ he replied; and coming down 
toward the stage, he said: ‘You must be 
tired.’ Then he added, ‘I have been very 
much entertained.’ 


«THAT was kind—but it might mean 

nothing. I went home without any 
inkling of what my fate was to be. I 
knew that others were being considered 
for the part. 

* And when, not long after this, the pa- 
pers announced that a certain actor— 
not myself—had been chosen for it—well, 
another dream seemed gone. Then, one 
day, they sent for me to read it.for Mr. 
Drinkwater. The theatre was being used, 
so we went down into the smoking-room; 
and, with Mr. Harris Prec d went 
through some of the scenes. Mr. Drink- 
water himself has been an actor, and he 
read one of the scenes with me, taking the 

art of the boy whom Lincoln pardons. 
When we had finished, I thought they 
might want to talk things over by them- 
selves, so I borrowed the words which 
Mr. Drinkwater had given to Lincoln in 
the scene when the delegation comes to 
offer him the nomination for the Presi- 
dency: 


“When you came, you did not know me. 
You may have something to say now that is 
not for my ears. i 


“And, with that, I left them. 

“They tell me, now, that it was settled 
that morning that I should take the part. 
I did not know it then. But a few days 
more or less of anxiety and uncertainty 
can be lived through, when a man has 
been, as you might say, apprenticed to 
anxiety and hope-deferred for twenty- 
five years! So I got through the days 
somehow. And then—I was sent for to 
attend a rehearsal of the play! I had felt 
pretty hopeful—but I had not been sure 
until that summons came. 

“When we opened in Stamford, Con- 
necticut, November 25th, my wife wanted 
to go up for the first performance. You 
can imagine—or, rather, I don’t think 
you can imagine what that night meant to 
us! It was going to be a terrific strain. 
did not want her to go through it. And, 
as for me, I should be so conscious of her 
presence that I should not be able to 
think of anyone or anything else. So I 
vetoed her plan. 

“That is, I thought I vetoed it. And 
it was not until later, in Washington, that 
a mutual friend unconsciously let the cat 
out of the bag. Without telling me, my 
wife and daughter had gone to Stamford 
and seen the first nights performance. 
So she had her wish and I was none the 
worse for it. She came to the first night 
in New York, too. But afterward she 
said that she had been to the play twice— 
and hadn’t seen it yet! Because she was 
so busy all the time, praying, that she did 


not really know what happened on the 
stage. 
‘One of these days we shall be takin 


‘Abraham Lincoln’ to San Francisco, an 
then I shall have the happiness of playin 
it for my father, who 1s now a e ol 
man, seventy-nine years of age. 
wrote me a splendid letter about it. 
saw Lincoln in 1856 and says—let me 
read it to you: 

“*T saw him in 1856,’ he says. ‘It’s a 
long time ago. My impression is, very 
tall, thin, straight, no fool, says what he 
means, and little or no gestures.” 

* Notice how he uses the present tense, 
as if he visualizes Lincoln before him. He 
goes on to describe the clothing of that 
period, for I had asked him about that. 
Among other things, he says that turned- 
up trousers were considered ‘vulgar.’ 
Ideas change, don't they? I believe 
some people have said that the clothes I 
wear in the play are old ones. That is 
a compliment to their ‘looking the part,’ 
but in reality they are new ones, made to 
order. All except the hats, which were 
made for another occasion, although they 
were used only a few times. 

"[f I could have chosen any character, 
either real or purely of the stage, which I 
should most have wished to play, it 
would have been that of Abraham Lin- 
coln. I have loved and reverenced him, 
as every true American does. l have read 
countless books about him and have lis- 
tened eagerly to everythng I could learn 
of him from men who had seen him. I 
have tried to make him human, livin 
real. That so many seem to feel that 
have succeeded is better compensation 
than any other possible achievement." 

"Yes," I said, "I can understand that. 
It is the great thing to you in the success 
you are having now. But what else has 
come with it?' 


WASN'T expecting the answer I got. 

I had been wondering what he had 
brought out of these long years of dis- 
couragement—what seemed to be their 
lesson—in a way, their justification. But 
he thought I was asking what he was feel- 
ingnow. And, after a moment's thought, 
ne rookse up, drew a long breath, and 
said: 

“Relief!” 

In that one word ) read the whole 
story of a quarter of a cencury of walking 
the troubled ways ot lie: twenty-five 
years of fighting against disappointment 
of fearing for those he loved, of waiting 
and seeking and toring. I remembered 
how, on the stage, when the news of Lee’s 
surrender is brought to Lincoln, he says 
with a depth of feeling which thrills the 
listeners, ut in a voice scarcely more 
than a whisper: *For—four—years— 
life has been but the hope of this moment!” 
That was it, Relief! No wonder he can 
EET Mp ines as he does. 

“Has the long struggle brough 
that?" I asked. “Hasn’t anything cl 
come because of it?" 

Instantly his face lighted with a won- 
derful smile. 

“Yes!” he said. “Oh, yes!) The bi 
ea it has taught D is to have faith! 

or I can see now that it was a f 
while. But," he added, “a ee 
keep his faith, anyway, even though he 
never comes to the point where he can see 
that the struggle has been worth while.” 


keyboard on the 
chine. The designating keys at either side 
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This is a full-size Bret sei of the 10-key 


undstrand Figuring Ma- 


are for further efficiency in handling various 
problems that arise. is keyboard is an 
exclusive Sundstrand development. 


Place Your Fingers on This Life-Size 
10-Key Sundstrand Keyboard 


Here is an actual-size reproduction of the famous 
10-key Sundstrand keyboard. Notice the simple, logi- 
cal arrangement of the 10 keys. Now place your 
fingers on the keys. 


To do any variety of figure work, you merely press 
the keys—206394 etc.—representing the numerals ap- 
pearing in your problem— pull the handle. The 
machine automatically selects the proper column. The 
10 keys are right under your finger tips. There is no 
searching for the proper key—no possibility of error 
—no delay in selecting from columns of keys. 


And see how easy it is to do figure work by the rapid 
touch system, with one hand doing all the operating. 
It's the natural way of figuring. 


The whole world's figuring is done with but 10 num- 
erals. That's all there is. So, the Sundstrand has 
but 10 keys—a key for each numeral. That's all you 
need! The Sundstrand principle of 10-key construc- 
tion gives you a light, compact, simplified figuring 
machine that handles all figure work rapidly, accu- 
rately and economically. 

Have a Sundstrand man bring the machine to your 
office, so you can see for yourself what it will do for 
you. There's no obligation. Will you write today? 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Factory and General Offices, 2502 Eleventh Street, Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Sales Offices and Service Stations in Principal Cities 


FIGURING MACHINE 
(35) 


10 Keys 
10 Numerals 


1234567890 
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The Cash Value of a 
Healthy Mouth 


E places it at $20,000 a year 
—for that is what he earns. 
Forty-five, but he works with the 
vigor of youth. He has the per- 
fect health which permits the per- 
fect functioning of body and brain. 


Contrast him with the man of 
forty-five whose vitality is low, be- 
cause of the unhealthy condition 
of his teeth. 

Four out of five people over 
forty (both men and women) have 
Pyorrhea. This disease begins 
with tenderness and bleeding of 
the gums. Then the teeth decay 
and must be extracted to rid the 
system of the Pyorrhea germs. 

Do not let Pyorrhea get estab- 
lished in your mouth. It is a 
preventable disease. Visit your 
dentist often for tooth and gum 
inspection, and use Forhan’s For 
the Gums. 

Forhan's For the Gums will 


prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 


and Canada. 


progress, if used in time and used 
consistently. Forhan's keeps the 
gums firm and healthy 
white and clean. 


the teeth 


How to Use Forhan's 
Use it twice daily, year in and 


year out. Wet your brush in cold 
water, place a half inch of the re- 
freshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. Use 
a rolling motion to clean the crev- 
ices. Brush the grinding and back 
surfaces of theteeth. Massage your 
gums with your Forhan-coated 
brush—gently at first until the 
gums harden, then more vigor- 
ously. If the gums are very tender, 
massage with the finger, instead of 
the brush. If gum-shrinkage has 
already set in use Forhan's accord- 
ing to directions and consult a 
dentist immediately for special 
treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes in the United States 
At all druggists. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's, Ltd., Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 


The Familys Money 


The Allowances We 
Give Our Children 


By Clara Ingram Judson 


O YOUR children tease for money ? 

Are they always asking you to let 

them buy things and do things 

you cannot afford? Are you tired of hear- 

ing them say, “ Why can't I do this?" and 
“Why can't I have that?” 

|. Don't blame them; blame yourself. It 

is perfectly possible to manage children so 

that they will never tease for money, and 

will be happy spending only what you can 

afford to let them spend. 

When I have eld people how we man- 
age this matter in our family they have 
said they thought it was wonderful. But 
it isn't. It is simple and easy—if the 
parents are willing to play their part. But, 
compared with the trouble it takes, the 
results are wonderful. Our two daughters 
—they are just in their teens—know more 
now about how to spend money wisely, 
and how to avoid spending money un- 
wisely, than a good many grown-up mar- 
ried women know about it. 

When our elder child was still a baby, 
we decided that she was to have a careful 
training in spending money. And we also 
decided that the only way to give her that 
training was to give her an allowance. We 
began the allowance the first day she 
asked for a penny to spend—she was about 
four then—and we paid her the big sum 
of six pennies a week. 


SHE was trained (not compelled, but 
hJ trained) to give something and to sace 
something out of every week's allowance; 
and she felt so rich, oh, so very, very rich 
with those six bright jingling pennies all 
her own (and more coming next Monday!) 
that it was not hard to teach her. 

Her giving was most naturally to thc 
Sunday-school; her saving was for her 
little bank. This was opened periodically 
and the contents taken down to a real 
bank, where a man in a window wrote her 
name and the number of pennies in a book 
which she had for her very own. Oh, ves! 
she easily understood it all. These days, 
the saving would be still easier, as thrift 
stamps are fun to buy and they certainly 
do count up! 

This first allowance was so successful in 
making her interested in affairs financial 
that the allowance was soon doubled, then 
again doubled, and by the time she was 
seven she was buying all her handker- 
chiefs, stockings, garters, hair-ribbons 
and rubbers. Even a hasty glancing at 
ae will show that it includes the 
articles most easily lost or spoi > 
heel child. i SOUS hys 

e never gave her extra money in little 
“dribs.” If we could afford cbe es 
more than her allowance, we increased the 
allowance, so that she might have the 
pleasure and the educational privilege of 
planning her own expenditures. 

: The experiment was such a success that 
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From her own experience she knows 
that nothing can excel the delightfully 
refreshing lather of Resinol Soap. Her 
skin is soft and youthful, free from dis- 
figuring blemishes, and will doubtless 
retain its beauty for years because she 
has learned the value of the regular use 
of this healthful soap. 


RESINOLS oAPÉ 


Resinol Shaving Stick softens the beard 
and makes soothing loticns unnecessary. 


The first lesson 


O see that small daughter learns how to care for and preserve the 
healthy, rose-like skin which nature has given her, is mother's duty. 
She must teach her that regular cleansing with a pure wholesome 
soap is necessary if she would grow into charming womanhood with a 
skin that is still delicate and radiant. 


Made from the purest and gentlest 
ingredients it cannot irritate tender skin, 
yet it benefits the skin cells, and lessens 
the tendency to blotches, roughness, ex- 
cessive oiliness and similar defects. Have 
you learned the lesson? 

Resinol Soap is for sale by 
all druggists and dealers in 
toilet goods. Trial free on 


request. — Resinol, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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the second child received an allowance 
large enough for expenditures for clothing 
even sooner than the older child did. We 
found both children willing and eager to 
plan and to save when they had definite 
responsibility in the matter; indeed, they 
were even more saving than we ourselves 
would have been for them. 

As a result of all this training of the 
| children and of ourselves, we celebrated 
their twelfth birthdays by giving them 
an allowance large enough to provide 
for all their spending money and clothes, 
with the single exception of a winter coat. 
They keep accounts and report to us 
monthly totals for gifts, charity, clothing 
and sundries. We are satisfed to have 
them tell us these totals. We do not ask 
for detailed reports, for we feel that they 
deserve a fair amount of privacy in the 
matter of their spending, even though 
they are only sixteen and fourteen years 
old. Of course if they did not dress suit- 
ably, or if they asked to borrow money, 
we should have to do something about it. 
But our experience has shown that if chil- 
dren have had the systematic training be- 
fore they are twelve years old, they will 
not do those two careless things. 

They have learned so much about what 
not to do! They know that homemade 
underwear of good material lasts longer, 
and so is cheaper than ready-made wares. 
They know that if they want a party dress 
they must go without something else to 
make up. They know that sodas and 
sundaes certainly do “count up” and that 
their bodies are stronger and healthier for 
having so few. They know that one good 
dress 1s better than two tawdry ones, and 
that plain simple things look and wear the 
best. We don't have to preach this to 
them—they've learned it themselves! 

Every New Year's Day, when we have 
a family conference and make out the 
budget for the new year, our girls know 
exactly what the family income is. They 
see in black and white what it is going to 


4 ; be used for during the coming year, and 
i A U M they get their fair chance to say what they 
want, and why. Then, after the amount 


of the allowance is settled, money ques- 


F RAG RA NT WITH | tions stay settled. 
PA R F U M OF COURSE it is a little bother—most 


worth-while things are when you 
come right down to it. But isn't it worth 
more than a little bother to know that 
your children are learning sound and sane 
financial habits? We think it is. In fact 
it is really fun—in our family—to work 
out the budget and to carry it through; 
because we feel that we are partners, 
working together to get the most we cam 
for “our” money. 

There is only one way in which we give 
the children more than their allowance 
And we don’t give it to them even then. 
If, as occasionally has happened, they 
wished to do, and could do, work fied 
should otherwise have hired done, we al- 
lowed them to do it, and we paid them the 
same we should otherwise have paid an 
outsider. As for the small jobs which so 
many parents have to bribe their children 
to do, or else hire done, we have no such 
situation in our famıly. The children 
| have always been ready and willing to 

help in all the ways they could, because 
they felt that it was their home, and that 
they were just as much interested in run- 
ning it economically as we were. 


. . GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. NEW YORK - 


[agde rr 
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Manufacturers of motor-driven devices 
are particular to know all about the 
reputation and construction of the 
motor they use and the ability of that 
motor to deliver the dependable power 
their products require. 


Mr. W. E. Mettler, Purchasing Agent 
of the American Blower Co., Detroit, 
Mich., says: ‘“The small Robbins & 
Myers Motors used by our company 
as equipment for certain types of our 
blowers over a period of years have 
proved worthy of the implicit con- 
fidence we have placed in them." 


The blowers which are run by these 
dependable little R&M Motors afford 
vigorous tests of motor reliability be- 
cause of the diversified uses to which 
they are put. 


In one use, for instance, the blowers 


Robbins & M 
Motors 


Drawing from photograph 
Company, Detroit, oh 


R&M Motors Stand Heat and Cold 


are used to operate ventilating systems 
for auditoriums, halls, hospitals and 
churches. This often subjects the 
motor to severe cold. Another extreme, 
found in kitchens, engine rooms and 
forges, puts the R&M Motors in in- 
tensely Dot atmosphere. 


In meeting all these requirements and 
daily tests of endurance R&M Motors 
have further contributed to their nation- 
wide reputation as dependable motors. 


Robbins& Myers Motors, from 1-40 to 
50 h. p., have for years been recognized 
in industrial uses, and on fans and office 
and household devices, as the acme of 
motor construction, reliability and de- 
pendability. The R&M name plate isall 
you need know about a motor or a fan. 
The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, O. 


For Twenty-three Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal! Cities 


ets 


DN. = 


showing W.E. Mettler, Purchasing Agent, American Blows 
watching a test of a “Sirocco” blower run by an REIM Mota 
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The 1920 Swift Year Book is 


out—send for your copy 


The packing business is closer to you than 
any other American industry. 


This Year Book goes into points in con- 
nection with events of recent months in 
the packing business which make it a 
document vital to the day and full of 
human interest. 


If you enjoy reading about big achieve- 
ments, big activities, big outlook, big men 
at work, you will find it a fascinating 
human document. 


If you are simply curious minded, or like 
to pick something up and while away an 
hour or two turning through it, get this 
book at once. -It fairly tingles with things 
surprising and pleasing to know about. 


If you are a housewife, concerned with 
questions of diet and domestic economy, 
this book will be a help to you. 


If you are making an earnest study of 


modern economics, social and industrial 
conditions, as an expert or as a citizen, 
you need the authoritative information 
contained in this book. 


Swift & Company was a frequent topic 
of conversation last year. Committees 


investigated it, commissions attacked it, 


some condemned it. 


Presently many began to think about it; 
began to realize that Swift & Company 
was performing a necessary service in a 
big, efficient way; began to wonder 
whether this service could be performed 
as well in any other way. 


Read what Swift & Company did last 
year, and what it meant to you. Swift 
& Company’s 1920 Year Book tells all 
about it. 


It is an interesting story —simple facts 
in simple words. 


Address 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


4185 Packers Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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We make MURADS of 100% Pure Turkish tobacco to give 100% 


| enjoyment to smokers of 100% good taste. 


de ac ue 


“Ordinary” cigarettes cannot be 100% Turkish — and you cannot 
Me afford to smoke cheap quality cigarettes. 


Pos There can't be a better cigarette than MURADS till the world | 
581 finds a better cigarette tobacco than Turkish — 


“Judge for yourself — !" pm 


and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 


Columbie 


Grafonola 


E 


eh MPO Cant 
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Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to 82100 


Y / 


For a Lifetime 
of Musical Happiness 


What wedding gift could be more appropriate? With the many Columbia 
models it is so easy to find exactly the right instrument for the new home. 


Cabinets of exquisite beauty. Pure, unmuffled richness of tone. And 
last, but by no means least, the new Grafonola models are equipped with the : 
Columbia Non-Set Automatic Stop, the only automatic stop that requires 
absolutely no setting. 
Invisible, built right into the motor, it operates on any record, long or 
short. There is nothing to move or set or measure. Just put on your 
record and listen to the music. 


To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonola 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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25 Cents 
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hy Some Are Promoted 


“That says it? 


Chesterfields do “satisfy.” 


So, if you want a cigarette you 
can anchor to— if you're deter- 
mined to get your money's 
worth in 


— honest value 


—fine Turkish and Domes- 


tic tobaccos ^ 


—skillful, accurate blending 
by an-exclusive method, 


then, you want Chesterfields. 


Che ste rfield 


MC Pay A 


Pape nad ee l 
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: With the Victrola and Victor Records 
| you hear the greatest artists 
just as they wish to be heard 


_ Your interpretation of a piece of 
music may be in itself a highly ar- 
tistic achievemenf, but not if super- 
imposed on the interpretation of a 
master. Itthen would be neither 
one thing nor the other. 

The Victrola is equipped with 
doors so that the volume of tone 
j may be regulated to suit varying 
t conditions. They are not in- 
2 tended to be used in imposing 
amateur "interpretations" upon 
those of the world's greatest artists, 
for that would be to lose the very 
thing you seek—the finest known 
interpretations of music. 

A Victor Record of Caruso is 
Caruso himself— provided always Victrola XVII, electric, $415 
that some less qualified person TOO 
shall not tamper with what the 
artist himself has done. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor 
dealers everywhere. New Victor 
Records on sale at all dealers on 
the 1st of each month. 


VICTROLA 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


is a trademarked word which identi- 
fies products manufactured by the 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
Camden, N. J. 
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Larze photograph: One of the big Goodyear Cord Tires used in the siz months’ 
test wih golid tires conducted by Mandei Brothers, Chicago. Small photograph: 
The ! vo trucks compared, No. 45 on pneumatic tires and No 44 on solid tires 
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The Advantages of Pneumatics 
Show Up On the Ledger _ 
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EGINNING May 1st, 1919, a six months' test of solid versus pneumatik truck tires was 

conducted by Mandel Brothers, operating a large downtown dry goods store in Chicago. 
The test was supervised by the company’s chief engineer, Mr. Alfred Johnson. Two trucks 
were used, No. 44 on solid tires and No. 45 with Goodyear Cord Tires on the rear wheels 
and other pneumatics on the front wheels. Both trucks were employed in regular city delivery 
work, handling similar loads over similar routes. - The results of the test, given below, have 
caused the company to order recently several new trucks on pneumatics. 


Truck No. 44 Truck No. 45 , 
(Completely equipped (Completely equipped Difference in favor of 
with solid tires) with pneumatic tires) Pneumatic equipment 
Number of days operated Bu aad 130 J ........ 146. . Mui 12.3% increase 
Miles traveled. .............sss. $388. ^ eoe: 6,719 . ........ 22% increase 
Miles per gallon of gasoline...... 9:5. Cont otio s 44i Lows 31% increase 
Repairs per mile.............. .$ .0109........ $ .0057........ 47% saving 
Labor cost per mile (drivers) ....$ 12045 tet $ DIOS Is 12% saving 
Operating cost per mile ........ $ 2353. 650 ets $ 2335 uos 5% saving 


NOTE: The actual saving in operating cost amounted to 1.8 cents per mile. Such a reduction 
grows to a very 'substantial sum of money when multiplied by thousands of miles of service. 


——————————M———————Ó———————————À MR a 


RITTEN into cost records of this kind is incontestable 

evidence showing that practically every hauling improve- 
ment effected with pneumatic truck tires also represents an 
important hauling economy. 


These transportation savings result from the combination of 
pneumatic traction, resilience and spryness made so practical 
by the strength of Goodyear Cord construction, a manufac- 
turing accomplishment that protects our good name. 


The economical advantages of Goodyear Cord Tires are proved 
by the time-clocks, ledgers, drivers and executives of large 
companies in audited reports which can be obtained by writing 
to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


CORD TIRES 


. Educational L irectory 


Private school announcements appear regularly in The American Magazine. Write to the 
schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


BRENAU '' 


College (Onseafoiy 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 
For Women Founded 1842 Hollins, Va. 


Standard college courses B. A. and B. M; Admission 
by certificate or examination. Degree accepted for 
graduate work by leading universities. Music, Art, 
Home Economics. Student body 280. Estate of 700 


acres in the mountains of Virginia. 


Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 343 ` 


For Young Women 


Gainesville, Georgia, 50 Miles North of Atlanta 
Combines best features of School, Club and Home 


The abundant resources for the development of body, 
mind and soul constitute an environment wherein you may 
spend four happy years in the realization of your ideal of 


TRUE CULTURE. 
Brenau Means Refined Gold 


Standard courses leading to the degrees of A. B., B. O. and Mus. B. 
Special students and candidates for certificates also accepted. Instruc- 
tion also offered in art—household economics—secretarial branches and 
physical culture. 


Bradford Academy 


E Founded 
ewe 1503. 3 


Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body of 500, thirty states yea O 
represented—non-sectarian, seven fraternities—Home-like atmosphere, course 
democratic spirit. Student Self-Government. for col- 

Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 buildings, including up-to-date gym- 
nasium with swimming pool. Healthful climate in the foothills of the Blue lege prep- 
Ridge Mountains. Separate "School" for girls 12 to 16 years of age. aration. 


We invite your inspection. For particulars address: 


BRENAU Box R Gainesville, Ga. 


"Two year course for High School gradu- 
ates. 25 acre a M equipment. 


Junior Academy 


Junior High School course co: 
8th and ith grades. Early ap) ie 
desirable. 


Miss Marion Coats, A.M.. Prin. 
Box 172, Bradford, Mass. Lucr 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa. 4 
Prepares girls for college or for life. Spectal car 
finishing course for High School graduates, 
Art, Household Arts and Sciences. Artsand 
Expression and Secretarial work. Junior 
High healthful location New 
ontheslope ofthe Lehigh swi 


> Mountains. Near New basket! 
SULLINS COLLEGE À York and Philadelphia. 


i ete. 
Bishop Ethelbert 
tne k DA A aa For Young Women St. Charles, Mo. "abo. c 
New very room has a 1 
ard High Scheel and Juslor Collage Courses pat a Founded 1827. A college that stands for sound Visitor. 


Musio, Art, Expr@sion and A , scholarship, Christian ideals, and thorough prepara- 
Domestic Scienco. Secretarial : tion for the useful life. True educational environment 
Courses. Gympasium, Swim- j Two-million-dollar endowment enables Lindenwcod to 
zr hay! and Outdoor Sports. offer the best in education, equipment, and buildings. 
‘Write for nin mera e 4 50 minutes from St. Louis. 4-year courses conferring 
"2 MANT. P; D » f -si B. A. and B. S. degrees, 2-year courses conferring 
Ut me md n E T A. A. degree. Exceptional vocational, home economics 

» á and secretarial courses. Degree courses in music, 
Box F Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. Address 
Bristol, Va. A I : 


J. L. Roemer, D. D., Pres. Box G1 Bt. Charles. Mo. 


courses. 6 buildings, 


[ONIS NECS a 


OMAN'8 COLLEGE, Jackson 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Successful preparation colleges 
and for Universit les. bad san 
those not entering college. Su; 
Fireproof school and residence 


round edt Sage : 
ground. A 
alogue address my 


MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal ad 


L^ Abbot Academy ^77. 


23 Miles General Course — 
from Boston anM ise Household Science 


Ranked among the best preparatory schools by the leading colleges for women. Strong general course 


offering advanced work for girls who do not desire a college course. Experienced teachers. Thorough equip- 
ment. Long record of successful work. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


1843 Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1920 


FOR Gi YOUNG v 
Oldest girls’ school in M a fa Location healthful and In Bì (Rts ANE 
beautiful. General and college preparatory courses. Loyal alumnae j ee Mountains, 
# find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture and Pie 
refinement combined with modern equipment and teaching methods. 
Supervised out-door sports, For catalogue address 


y to 
MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box C J| Studenta from every sasti? ^] 
(Formerly Principal Sweet Briar Academy) H SOUTHERN SEMINARY, 


AC- C ——— — ——ÁÁ—M—M—'——0—— — — 9Ó 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Why "Waste a Summer? 


Spend it on the Hudson 45 minutes from Fifth 
Avenue doing interesting work. Ideal surroundings 
for good work and real recreation. Unique oppor- 
tunities in Secretarial course, Management of 
Estates, Investments, Domestic Science, Music, Art 
Expression, Motor Mechanics and Driving, Social 
Dancing and Languages. Many other courses. Ex- 
cellent tutoring. For catalog of summer or regular 
winter school address the Secretary, Box 954. 

MISS MASON'8 SUMMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Women Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


For Girls and Young Women 


52nd year 


Twelve acre campus on 
Lake Michigan in town of 
wealth and culture 28 
miles north of Chicago. 
College Preparatory, General, 
High School and Advanced 
Courses. Special Instruction In 
Music, Fxpression, Domestic 
Arts and Science. Open-air 
sports, Horseback riding. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
For details address 


MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
Box 328, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Junior t College 
Frances Shimer School "Academy 
For Girls and Young Women. 8 modern buildings. 
35 acres. Early enrollment for term opening in Sep- 
tember imperative. College department two years 
with diploma. Four years academy work. Home 
economics. Music. Art. Secretarial and Teachers’ 
courses. 68th year. Catalog, address 


Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 
Box 649, Mt Carroll, 
Illinois 


58th Year “Highest Virginia Standards" 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-year courses for HighSchool Graduates. 
Also Preparatory and Finishing "ourses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. Social Training. G ym- 
nasium. Tennis, Basketball. Students (rom many states. 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M., — 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


In the mountains near White Sulphur Springs, main line 
€. & O. R. R. 2,300 ft. altitude. College preparatory. 

Two years graduate work. Music, Art, Home Economics 
and Expression. Terms $425. Catalog on request. 
Box 86, Lewisburg. W. Va. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


28 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School forGirls, 17 miles from Boston. 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Ficlds. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN Sweet Briar, Va. 


Standard college courses, A. B. and B. 8. 
degrees. Students received on certificate or 
by examination. Campus of 3,000 acres in 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Out-of-door sports 
the year round. For catalogue and views 
address Registrar, Box 15. 


EMILIE WATTS McVEA, A. B., Litt. D., President 


Administration 
Building 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


| Mary. of the oor 


Where young women are guided understandingly and successfully 
5 Dm to beautiful and efficient Christian womanhood. A school to whict 
Vee € families are sending the fourth generation of their daughters. SOtl 
year. Membership in the North Central Association of College: 
and Secondary Schools 
‘| welve modern bulldings. New College Hall, Gymnasium, Natatorium 
etc. Athletics, scholastic and social equipment are complete and moder! 
to the last detail. The 40-acre golf course is an example. 
College Department of Arts and Sciences— Four-year courses leading t4 
degrecs A. B. and B. 
Department of Household Economics—Elective courses offerec 
to all college students. 
>m Conservatory of Music—Teachers' and Artists’ Certificat 
aat courses. 
EN School of Expression — Teachers' Certificate courses 
Various elective courses open to all students. 
School of Art—Drawing, water color, oil 
keramics. Certificates issued. 
Academy — Four-year High Schoo 
E course Bulletin, and profusely 
= illustrated booklets, wil 
be sent upon request. 


Address, 
THE REGISTRAR 
Box 59 
V Saint Mary-of-the. 
"à. Yes Woods 


Indiana 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Located in James E. Ament 
Suburbs of 23 Ph.D., LL.D. 
Washington, D. C. PM President 


Russel Sage Colleg: 


Founded by Mrs, Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 


A School of Practical Arts 


Designed for the higher education of wome 
particularly on vocational and profession 
ines. Secrctarial Work, Household Economi 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrec 
Address Secretary 

RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


One of eight charming club houses 


A Junior College for Nigh and Wake. eacke pag A school 
graduates, offering advanced academic subjects 
Courses in Music, Art, Expression and vocational 
branches Gymnasium and Pool. Athletic fields. 
Horseback riding. References required. 1920 regis- 
tration nearing completion. Illustrated catalog on 


request to Registrar, Box 184, Forest Glen, Md. TROY, N. 
, N. 


s : for Women. Summer Cam . . 
Physical Education $55 jui; » eeu te | Mary Baldwin Seminary E2: X9uns t 
Accredited Girl Scout School for Captains. Certificates. Term ins Sept. 9th. Inthe beautiful and historic £ 
Regular courses, including aesthetic and folk dancing under | andoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, mc 
Miss Louise Baylis, gold medal holder. Aadress C. ulpment. Students from 33 states. Courses: Colle 
Ward Crampton, M.D., Dean, Box 40, Battle Creek, Mich. Gyears, Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Expres 
Battle Creek Normal School of Physical Education | and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 


WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Ward-Belmont, one of the most popular schools for girls in the South, offers real opportunities 
for greater growth and development. It combines highest academic training and advantages 
of extensive grounds and equipment with that much-sought-for Southern culture and 
refinement. 

Courses to meet individual needs of students covering 4 years preparatory and 2 years college 
work. Conservatory advantages in Music—Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, Orchestra. Strong 
departments in Art, Literature, Expression, Physical Training, Domestic Arts, and Secretarial. 


Outdoor sports and swimming pool. Woody Crest, the Ward-Belmont Farm and Country Club, 
affords wonderful week-end trips into the open country. Application with.references should be 
made as soon as possible. Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box AC Nashville, Tenn. 


erent 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Fairfax Hall 


A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia, Col- 
lege preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb 
railroad facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike bulld- 
ing. High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest 
spring (Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback 
ding, tennis, basket- 
ball, river sports. 
Terms $450. Catalog. E 


John Noble Maxwell, 
President 


Fairfax Hall 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women ‘Box A, Roanoke, Va, 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus, Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 
Art, Expression, 
Domestic Sel- 
ence, under the 
direction of 
European and 
American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address 


Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


Miss Haire’s School 


The University School for Girls 


Exceptionally appointed fireproof building overlooking 
n Michigan. Boarding and Day Pupils. College 
Ee pote | and elective courses. Horseback-riding 
supervised outdoor sports. Annual charges $1500. 


MISS ANNA R. HAIRE, A. B., Principal 
1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
Catalogue by application 


60th year. Junior College, Pre- 
Forest Park College p ratory and Grammar Schoo . 
Certificate admits to Eastern and Western Colleges and Univer- 
fities accepting certificate. College of Music, E. R. Krozcrr, 
Director; Nordstro. .-Carter, Voice; Public School Music. Vio 
lin, Harp, Expression, Art, Bible, Home Economics, Year,$400. 
Missouri. St. Louis ANNA SNEED Cams. Pres. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 
ELY COURT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


In the country. One hour from New York 
KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 

= -i An Fagl sh and Classical School 
Science Hill School for Girls. College Preparatory 
Course. 96th year. Piano, Violin and Voice Instruction’ 


Domestic Science, Basketball, Tennis, Hockey, Horseback 
Riding. Rate $550. 


Mrs. W. T. POYNTER, Principal. 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE *^ “or Musie OY 


Standardized Junior College for Women. 70th year. 
Faculty of 30 college trained instructors. 20-acre campus. 
Dormitories with individ al rooms, hot and cold running 
water. $25,000 Natatorium.. For yearbook write, Mrs. 
L. W. St. Clair-Moss. Pres.. Box 365. Columbia. Mo. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys ™ 


Camp Terra Alta 


Directed by the Commandant of The Staunton Mili- 

tary Academy 

On Lake Terra Alta. $15,000 equipment. 113 boys 

from 23 states last.session. Athletic and water sports, 

bowling, billiards, Military drill. Highand Grammar 

school subjects. usio. June 30 to August 25, $200. 
Until June 5, address The Commandant, Box 23D, 

Staunton, Va. 

After June 5, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W. Va. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


DEGREES: Infant 
Ooit Engineering “TRAINS FOR LEADERSHIP" | "^ cazzo, 
Chemistry x e Aviation 
Commerce and Large new armory gymnasium, tile Athletics 
Finance pool and indoor rifle range Drill Hall 


SEPARATE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR YOUNGER BOYS OF 12 AND UPWARDS 
COL. CHARLES E. HYATT, BOX 143, CHESTER, PA. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Powder Point School 


Will Understand Your Boy 


—and help him to understand himself. Thorough in- 
struction. Clean, snappy athletics for 
every boy. Clearest understanding be- 


college and gives strong gen- 
eral course. Ages 10 to 19. 
Number limited to sixty. 
Boys must furnish evidence 
of good character. Unique 

location on seashore. Con- 

venient to Boston. Address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M. 
Headmaster 


Caesar Road 
Mass. 


Kentack ky Military Institute 
with a Winter cary in Florida 


Boys at K. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for col- 
lege. The two homes afford outdoor sports and work 
all year round. Equipment excellent, including new 
laboratories, buildings and work shops. Designated 
"Honor School" by War Dept. Junior and Senior R. 
O. T. C. Early registration necessary; large waiting 
list last year. References required. 


Address THE ADJUTANT, K. M. I, LYNDON, KY- 


"KISKI" For Bors 


Kiskiminetas Springs School permits boys to 
grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres highland over- 
looking river. 


Special preparation for college 
and technical schools. Preceptorial system. 
All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool, etc. 
School owns its own farm and dairy. Rate 
$850. For catalog address box 802. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President 
Saltsburg, Pa. 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Robert Allen’s Preparatory School for boys 7 to 16. Semi- 
military. At health resort in mountains of W. Va. 100 miles 
from Washington, D. C. Limited to 60. Reasonable rates. 
Catalog. Address 


R. E. ALLEN, Supt., Box C, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


Mercersvurg, em 

Aim of the School—A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college 
or business. 

tone of 


Bpirit — A man] 
self-reliance, under Chris- 


tian masters. Personal 
attention to each boy 
Location —On the western 
slope of the famous Cum- 
berland Valley, one of the 
most beautiful and healthful spots of America. 
Equipment— Modern and complete. Magnificent new 
Gymnasium. Write for catalogue and “The 
Spirit of Mercersburg.” Address Box 159 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster. 


BLACKSTONE MILITARY ACADEMY 


BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA 


—— -——— College preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont 


section of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. On West 


Point accredited list. 


Personal supervision of students. Graduates 
admitted to leading Universities without examination. 
New buildings and complete gymnasium. Full com- 
mercial courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalog address, 
Colonel E. 8. Ligon, President, Box 0, Blackstone, Virginia. 


WORCESTER A 


Strictly preparato 
Register early an 
address the Ri 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


625 Boys from 47 States last session. 
Largeat Private Academy in the Bast. 
Boys from 10 te BO Mar 
pared for the Universities, tine. Gor- 
ernment mies or Business. 


Government Honor School 
1,600 feet above sea-level: 
enandoah Valley. 
Pure mineral spring waters. 
Military bea da de evelops 
obedi manly 
y carriage. Fine, shady PEN =< 
y _nasium, swimmi: 
letic park. Daily pagar Boys urs 
»/ homes of refinement only desired 
Personal, individual instruction 
our tutorial system. Academy sixty years 
old. $275,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely freproot. 
Charges, sce. Handsome catalogue free. Address 
Colonel WM G. KABLE, PhD. Presiden! 


Che McCallie School 


A Home School for 


On historic and beautiful bliss 
ary Ridgé. College or Technical 
preparatory. Student self govern- 
ment. Honor System. Large co! 

of teachers. Small classes. All pr 
letic sports. Indoor and Outdoor 
Gymnasiums. No better athletic 
field in South. Diving, swim- 
ming, rowing on lake. Military Drill. 
Write for well illustrated catalogue. 


Headmasters, S. J. & J. P. McCallie 
Box 200, Highland Park Station Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PEDDIE fok 32295 


The achievements of Peddie gradua M es 
ship and athletics at college f~ m w-—. the 
value of its training. Stalwart is the all- 
important purpose of the curriculum. 


Eve Are die boy is nation: Men jc Mental powers are 


Peddie is p LE income upon 
le is endowed, tn 8| [n 1 
Its students. 60-acre cam: e oth h year: 
Write for Book. iets and 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LD. yr 
Box 6-Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


250 Boys R ACA Y 
for coll 
avoid 

rar, G. 


Samuel F. Holmes, M. A., 


p——----. 


The 


Fcunded 1842 


Mec 


College." Senior unit R. O. T. ‘Coe 
work all the year. U 


lence and esprit. Noted as an for mils z 
hree quarters of a century. E : 
courses fontes 3. 8. 


3, 14 High e School units 
to vost. Catalog, address 
0 ci Sat d 

OL. 0. J. BOND tom 


A state-owned 
heats peer 

est t is develo : 
highest tfpe of manhe 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


IAM 


] 

SS 
MIA MI | 
| 


wa DAYTON. OHIO o rie 


Where right habits of living and thought are 
instilled in the boy. Promptness, responsibility, 
self-reliance and willing obedience become traits 
of Miami Military character. 


High Academic Standards. Small classes, individual at- 
tention to each student. Boys are taught how to study. 
Competent faculty. All athletics. 


Collegiate courses. Prep- 
aration for Government 
Academies, Higher Colleges, 
Universities and Business 
Military training under U. S 
Army officers. 36th year 
opens September, 1920 
Early registration advised 
For catalogue address 


Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres. 


RECREATIONAL SUMMER CAMP 
July 5 to August 28 


Academic tutoring and 
military training 
under our regular 
faculty for those 
who want it. 
Booklet. 


mB 


The Pennington School 4° 7557: schoo! at mod: 


N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares for College, Technical Schools 
or Business. Gymnasium. Strong faculty. Swimming pool, 
all athletics. Junior school with home care for boys 9 to 13. 
Moderate rates. Frank MacDante., D. D., Headmaster, 
Box 50. New Jersey, Pennington. 


MILFORD 


A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 


THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 


The needs of each boy are analyzed and met. 
Thoro training for college examinations. Small 
classes and individual instruction. Country life, 
supervised athletics. 

Our plan limits the number of boys we can 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and 
we will send you an outline plan of work, giving 
time required, cost, etc., for fitting for college. 
Booklet on request. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 


Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Virginia 
41st year. New $100,000 fireproof building. A mod- 
ern high-standard school located in the Blue Ridge 


Mountains. Small classes of not more than 10 cadets 
to each teacher secure individual attention for every 
boy. Prepares for universities and business life. Rate 
$600. Catalogue. Annual Spring encampment. 


R.O.T.C. under U. S. War Dept 
Major Morgan H. Hudgins, Principal, Box 406 
RES 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY, Military 


Prepares for college, scientific schools or business. Work 
endorsed by colleges and universities. Beautiful and 
healthful location. Athletic grounds, gymnasium. Terms 
$400. Noextras. For catalogue address 


E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal, Bedford, Va. 


RVING 


SCHOOL for Boys "err gr-tindson 


25 miles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 
country. 84th year. 29 years under present Head- 

ster. New site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all 
mM ileges and technical schools. Individual instruction. 
Pv hietic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 


Address J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster, Box 926 


^ D- 


The Manlius Camps 


Tae MiurrARY Camp under the auspices of 


St. John's Military School, Manlius, N. Y., | | 
and under the supervision and instructions of | | 
Army officers, will open on July 1 and close 
on August 7. There will be instruction in 
Cavalry, Artillery, Infantry, Machine Guns, 
Automatic Rifles and Signaling. Most com- 
plete equipment of arms, ordnance, tentage, 
and wireless. Fine stable of horses. Military 
instruction in morning hours. Afternoon 
devoted to sports and athletics; evenings to 
moving pictures and other entertainments. 

THE OTHer Camps (two months, July and August) | | 
include Indian Canoe Trips and Horseback excur- 
sions in heart of Iroquois country and Finger Lakes. | | 
Junior Camp for boys 6 to 14. | 


Apply to Gen. William Verbeck, Box A6, Manlius, N. Y. 


HH Box 17 
The Massanutten Military Academy wooustock, va 
Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beautl- 
ful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Pre- | 
pares for college and business. Music, athletics. New $25,000 
ining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. $475. 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M, Headmaster. 


Lake Geneva 
Summer Schools 


Under Management of | 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 


A Naval Camp with the exceptional equipment and 
facilities of the NORTHWESTERN MILITARY 


AND NAVAL ACADEMY under experienced leaders 

ives an enjoyable and profitable Summer to the 
y erica Boy who loves an outdoor life with all land 
There is offered opportunity to 
tutor for College Entrance, make up studies, or take 
Vocational Training, Agriculture, Manual Training, 
Military Automobiles and Tanks, Radio, etc. Special 


and water sports. 


rates to good musicians for Bands or Orchestra. Refer- 
ences required as to Ability and Character. Address 


Col. R. P. Davidson, Supt. 


ENNESSEE 


ILITARY 
NSTITUTE 


Boys from 40 states and 3 foreign coun- | 
tries. The South's Best Known School. 
Thorough academic work. The spirit 
of T. M. I. inspires boys to their best 
&chievement. Rated Honor School by 
Southern Commission on Accredited 
Schools. Outdoor drill and exercises 
possible all year. Unit R. O. T. C. 
Modern buildings and equipment, 
laboratories, gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Allathletics. Catalog. Address 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Bu; tendent, Box 113 
Sweet water, Tennessee 


Bethlehem Preparatory School Bethlehem, Pa. 


1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 42 years. 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athietlo fields. "Summer 
session. Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL now building. 


Jonn A. Tuaaey, M. A., Headmaster. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


WESTERN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
SENIOR AND JUNIOR R. O.T. C. 


Aj puonL where scholastic attainment is 
the goal. Boys thoroughly prepared for 
college, technical schools, and for business. 
For over forty years this school has used the 
values of military training and supervised 
athletics in contributing to academic work of 
the highest standing. 

Mental energy and physical fitness go hand in 
hand—both are fundamentals in building the fibre 
of a sturdy moral and intellectual manhood, there- 
fore, each day at Western has its military activities; 
supervised study and class recitation; sports and 
recreation —namely, football, basket ball, b^. ball, 
bowling, swimming, golf, tennís, track. 

The annual enrollment continuously for 16 years has 
exceeded our capacity. Early application for entrance 


in September is necessary. For catalog and view 
book address = 


Box 33, Alton, Illinois 


COL. GEO. D. EATON, Supt. 
MAJOR R. L. JACKSON, Principal 


Barracks “A.” 


One of the four fireproof Barracks 
MILITARY 


€ KEMPE SCHOOL 


It is the Kemper idea to de- 
\ velop both mind and body. With 
highest scholastic standards, 
Kemper excels in athletics as a 
school—sports on the track or in 
the gymnasium, baseball, basket- 
ball, football, boxing, swimming, 
skating, tennis, hikes, etc. Up- 
to-date forge, machine and 
wood-working shops satisfy the 
love of *making things." For 
catalog address 


Col. T. A. JOHNSTON 
708 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 


MANLIUS - 


Keen minds, clean morals and 
strong bodies are the foundation 
of the Manlius idea. QSt. John's 
School, Manlius, blends the prac- 
tical and theoretical in the devel- 
opment of boys along common sense 
principles. Manlius offers prepara- 
tion for college and business, and 
gives superior military .training 
Brig. Gen. Wm. through its Reserve Officers Train- 
Verbeck, Pres. ing Corps. Thorough equipment. 

Box 116 Attractive summer camp. Send for 
Manlius, N. Y. booklet and information. 


SA 


WEST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg 
Greenbrier a Presbyterial 
Military School 


ft. 
Terms $425. Catalog address Col. 


An up-to-date military 
boarding school for 120 
boys. Instructors—all college gradu- 
ates. Bracing mountain climate, 2300 
altitude. On Main Line, C. & O. R. R. Brick buildings, athletic field. 

H. B. Moore, A. M., Prin., Box 23. 


Recitation 
Building 


Lake Forest Academy 


FOR BOYS 


Trustees: Louis F. Swift, J. V. Far- 
well H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton 
Mark, A B. Dick, Alfred L Baker, 
Rev. J. G. K. McClure, Geo. A. McKin- " 
lock, A. A. C ter, J. H. B. Les, |I 
Stanley Field, B. M. Linnell, M.D, v 
James Viles, Rev. Andrew C. Zenos, ! 
Ernest Palmer, Charles B. Moore. 


STRICTLY PREPARATORY FOR COLLEGE 

Not à Military Institution. Honor Ideals, 
Preparation for admission to all cer- 
tificate universities and for examina- 
tions of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 
Mass. Tech. On Lake Michigan one 
hour from Chicago. Modern build- 
ings, swimming pool, Athletics. 

Address 


y JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 
Box 149, Lake Forest. Ill. 
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For style, for economy—buy all-wool 


F you want to save in clothes, buy all-wool and you'll 
buy less often If you want style—you, must have all- 


wool The style does not last without it You'll get it all in & 
our clothes — money back if you're not satisfied 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


The remm anii 
June, 1920 


t JOHN M. SIDDALL, Editor 
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IVORY SOAP 


IT FLOATS 
99i$2 PURE 


O wonder that baby splashes in glee at the 
sight of Ivory Soap. 


To him the floating white cake means handfuls of 
bubbling foam, covering his chubby body with a 
fragrant, velvety coat: 


Saad Dai It means a joyful thrill of surprise when the lather 
end for Jose paper partage disappears like magic at the first touch of clear 
of Ivory Soap Flakes—snow- ster 
like flakes of genuine Ivory * 


Soap which warm water It means a gentle towelling that leaves his skin 


melts into ‘‘Safe Suds in a soft and smooth, and feeling so good. 
Second." " Quicker and easter 


Jor laundering silks and frail Everybody enjoys a daily bath with pure, mild 
“fabrics, and for the shampoo. Ivory Soap. It cleanses thoroughly. It can not 
Address Dept. 18-F, The irritate. 
Procter & Gamble Company, me cum 
Cincinnati, Ohios assente , 
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Stories of Winning and Losing 


in Wall Street 


An interview with John Moody, the great financial expert and 
statistician, who says that in thirty years he has seen 
only one plunger make a fortune, and keep it. 

Don't speculate! Learn to invest! 


T MUST be," I said, "that in the 

course of your career you have seen 

a lot of speculating and gambling 

in the stock market." 

The man to whom I said this was 
John Moody, known throughout the finan- 
cial world as a statistician, analyst, and 
rater of securities of all kinds. And the 
reason I said it was that I knew that this 
year of 1920 marked his thirtieth in Wall 
Street. 

“Yes,” he smiled, “I have." 

“What,” I then asked him, “is your 
deliberate judgment, founded on your 
thirty years of experience, as to the wis- 
dom shown by those who speculate in 
stocks?" 

* Before I can answer that question," 
he replied, “we must have some under- 
standing as to what we mean by spec- 
ulation. In one sense of the word, 
speculation is practically identical with 
gambling. In another sense, it is not. 

“For example, there is in Wall Street 
a class of professional speculators. Those 
who survive among them, do so because 
of a special fitness, partly gained from 
long experience, but largely due to natural 
qualifications. They are men with broad 
vision, keen powers of calculation, patient 
natures, cool judgment, and remarkable 
power of quick and decisive action. They 
do not act on tips, or so-called inside in- 
formation, or on what they hear this big 
man is doing or is not doing. Much less 
do they ever play ‘hunches.’ They act 
on their careful study of individual pro 
erties, and more especially on their study 
of fundamental, world-wide conditions, 
and of the broad trend of business and 
public credit. This study is their voca- 
tion. They have capital to begin with, 
and they never assume risks threatening 
the extinction of their capital. If they 
buy on margin, you may be sure they have 
money in the bank, or liquid assets of 
some kind sufficient to protect their hold- 
ings in full. They sometimes take com- 
paratively quick turns in the market, but 
what they mostly calculate on are the 


By John Singleton 


broad trends of greater or less duration; 
often they are content to wait for their 
profit for years. They are not hogs; if 
they make twenty-five or thirty-five per 
cent on their capital in the course of a 
year, they consider they have done well. 


“NOW: this is a return which represents 

about the average received by men 
successfully engaged in mercantile busi- 
nesses. Included in the twenty-five or 
thirty-five per cent is the natural earning 
of capital in interest; but what this return 
mostly is due to is that factor which in 
economics is technically called superin- 
tendence. That is to say, it is mostly a 
reward for the foresight, judgment, and 
general intelligence a man has to exercise 
in successfully superintending or directing 
his business. And the same thing holds 
good with the professional speculator. He 
makes money only as he makes specula- 
tion his business. Whether you approve 
of his particular business or not, the fact 
remains that what he gets is due to hard 
work intelligently directed. He is, indeed, 
more properly called a trader than a spec- 
ulator. And it also is to be considered 
that if he is to make money on a scale 
which will compensate him for the study 
he has to devote to his business, he must 
have a large capital to begin with. 

“There is just another principle here 
to which I would call attention before I 
go on. It is strictly in the interests of 
society that there be maintained a ready 
market for stocks and other securities, as 
well as for commodities of all kinds. As 
professional speculators or traders help to 
maintain such a market, and especially as 
their operations tend to keep "he market 
from going to ruinous extremes up or 
down, then it can be said of them that for 
the money they make they render an 
equivalent in social service as well as in 
hard work. 

“On the other hand, the speculation of 
the amateur is pretty certain to be gam- 
bling pure and simple. Let no man try 
to fool himself: if he takes a flyer in stocks 


because someone has given him a tip on 
the market, or he hears that some big 
trader is doing this or that, or he has a 
general hunch that the market is going up 
or down, or he sees other people rushing 
to buy or to sell, or he has what he thinks 
is inside information about a particular 
stock, he is just as much of a gambler as 
if he went into a house to play roulette. 
Not only this, but regardless of what your 
knowledge or study may be, you never 
can be doing anything else but gambling 
when you buy on margin, and the margin 
you put up represents all or nearly all of 
your available capital. Obviously, this 
must be the fact; for, under these circum- 
stances, any sharp turn in the market is 
likely to wipe you out, and such turns are 
impossible or any man entirely to foresee. 

*Now," added. Mr. Moody, “I assume 
that you do not want me to preach you 
any sermon on the folly of gambling, but 
want me to tell you the facts.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “by all means let us 
have the facts." 


«€ ELL,” he said, “in all my thirty 

years in Wall Street, I positivel 
know of only one man who, beginning suh 
a ‘shoe string,’ set out to make a fortune 
by plunging in the market, and got away 
With it. Of course, I have seen millions 
of dollars made through such plunging 
or gambling; but this man is the only one 
I know of who made a fortune in this 
way, and kept it. 

“No good end will be served by our 
closing our eyes to the fact that the phe- 
nomenal sometimes happens. There was 
something phenomenal about this man 
from the beginning. In 1902, when he 
was about forty, he had been dabbling in 
stocks for more than ten years, and in- 
stead of being ruined was just about 
where he was when he started. Unusually 
lucky though he had been, he of course did 
not have much reason to be satisfied. He 
decided that in the future he would ignore 
all tips, study fundamental conditions, 
and rely on his own judgment. 
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“All the available capital he had was 
five thousand dollars. With this he en- 
tered the stock market at the bottom of 
the slump of 1903. As the market rose 
in the latter part of 1904, his profits grew, 
and he pyramided; that is, used his prof- 
its to add to his holdings. In 1905 and 
1906, as the market kept on climbing, he 
seemed to have uncanny judgment as to 
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“I suppose," I said, “you have seen too 
many fortunes made and later lost to 
count any oe lucky until he is 


' safely tucked away in his grave.” 


“That is it exactly. What I have ob- 
served from the beginning is that there 
is something like a curse on all easy 
money, or money. that is made without 
your rendering an equivalent for it in hard 


began to speculate in the ‘war babies.’ 
that is, the stocks of corporations mac- 
suddenly prosperous through the mar: .- 


facture of munitions. 


This man had bee- 


in Wall Street for many years, was pretr. 
shrewd, was in no sense a greenhorn. Hi - 
original capital was $500. With this =: 
plunged; was lucky; pyramided, and œr- 
tinued lucky. On September 15, 1915, fc 


had paper profits of approx: 
mately $800,000. There wa: 
nothing fictitious about 
these profits; his transactions 
were all with first-class bro- 
kerage houses; his accounr:. 
which I saw, were correct, 
and were protected by large 
margins. that day he 
could have cashed in com- 
pletely within an hour. 

“I had a long talk with 


what stocks to buy; he took 
long chances, bought again 
and again, traded for the 
short swings, as they say, 
and seldom, if ever, made 
even a minor mistake. In 
December, 1906, when the 
market was at the extreme 
top, he had paper profits 
of three hundred thousand 
dollars. Suddenly he cashed 
in, saying, prophetically, 


Where Do You and I Come 
in on This List? 


HEN it comes to selling “get-rich-quick” 
stocks Mr. Moody says that experience has 


that the year 1907 would 

see the worst panic Wall 

Street ever had known. He 

put all his money into high- 
ade bonds, and went to 
urope. 

“In November of 1907, 
when the panic was over, he 
again returned to the Street, 
and again bought stocks 
right and left. As prices 
rose in 1908 and 1909, he in- 
creased his holdings, and 
just before the bear move- 
ment of 1910 started, sold 
out. This time he had more 
than a million dollars to his 
credit. He again invested 
his money in high-grade 
bonds, and from that day 
to this, so far as my infor- 
mation goes, has kept his 
fortune intact. In the war- 
boom period of 1915, he was 
asked why he did not come 
back to make another for- 


shown that, aside from women, the most vul- 
nerable class is made of ministers, doctors, teachers, and 
other professional people. What makes these people 
“easy” is, of course, their lack of familiarity with busi- 
ness principles. Mr. Moody goes on: 

“But there are others, as is well known by the con- 
cerns which make a business of supplying classified 
lists of prospective investors, lists that often fall into 
the hands of slick gentlemen who have shady mining and 
oil propositions. Phe lists are classified into $10 in- 
vestors, $25 to $100 investors, $100 to $500 investors, 
and investors having up to $10,000 or more. 

“The $10 investors mostly are made up of those who 
are in the habit of taking occasionally a flyer to this ex- 
tent; their idea being that what they invest may turn 
out to yield a big profit, but that in any event their loss 
will be small. This class particularly appeals to the 


swindler, for the reason that even if his scheme is ex- 
posed, theamounts individually invested are so small that 


it would not pay any single person to appeal to the law, 
and such investors are too widely scattered or too un- 
intelligent or indifferent to act in concert. The number 
of names on these $10 lists sometimes runs up into the 
hundreds of thousands. They are the principal means 
for floating all schemes of the cheaper and more openly 
fraudulent variety. 


plied. ‘I am not suche piker 
as you took me for. W 

is eight hundred thousand 
dollars? Why, I have just 
begun. I’m going to make 
eight million dollars before 
this bull market is over. 
Look at all the big men 
b their millions!—they 
difn’t get their money by 


him that day, urging him to 
sell out everything he had, 
put all his capital into good 
investment bonds or good 
bank loans, and get away 
from Wall Street for a couple 
of years at least. 
half promised to do, but 
finally said, *I'll go home 
and sleep on it.’ 


“I DIDN'T see him again 


This he 


for a couple of weeks. 


When he walked in, I said. 
"Well, did you cash in?’ 


“*Noton your life,’ he re- 


hat 


being pikers. Would Har- 
riman have left eighty mil- 
lions if he had been a piker? 
Where would Morgan be if 
he were a piker?' 

."So he went on talking 
his drool. e was as de- 
lirious as if he were in the 
grip of typhoid. He went 
back into the market on a 
huge scale, loaded himself 


tune. ‘Not for the chance 
of making ten million dol- 
lars would I return, he said. 


“The $25 to $100 lists are made up of Methodist and 
Baptist ministers, country doctors, teachers, barbers, 
waiters, nurses, and others who are able to set aside up 
to $100 a year. Such a list is used for slightly more 
pretentious schemes, and schemes which now and then 
may not be utterly devoid of merit. 

“The $100 to $500 lists are made up of college 
teachers and professors, Episcopal and Presbyterian 
ministers, the more prosperous doctors, small Wall. 
Street lambs, mercantile clerks, some country mer- 
chants and other thrifty people who annually accu- ; 
mulate a few hundred dollars. In addition to being up with thousands of shares, 
used for the promotion of more pretentious frauds, such and pyramided. In six 
lists sometimes are used to promote perfectly sound and months he was dead broke. 
legitimate enterprises. "Here is another typical 

“The lists covering people having up to $10,000 or case: 
more largely explain themselves. These lists often are “In the summer and fall 
used by schemers; but as the people on them usuall of 1909 there was a big bull 
i are those who are more cautious or have a wider busi- movement in United States 
put himself into that class ness experience, they are not particularly popular with Steel common, the stock 
of professional traders I have the get-rich-quick fraternity.” moving up from about 50 to 
described, and the fortune : above94. Rumors were rife 
he made hardly can be at- about the fortunes that cer- 
tributed to mere gambling tain big men had made in 
or pure luck. At that, when the market. As is always 


s It IS to beobserved that, 
beginning with 1903, 
this man made himself a 
student of fundamental con- 
` ditions and, ignoring all tips, 
inside information, and out- 
side advice, acted on his 
own judgment, which was 
remarkably good, and had 
the perseverance and the. 
nori: corde to stick to 
the line of action, covering a 
period of years, that he had 
mapped out for himself. 
Thus he, to a large extent, 


we consider[his start and the chances he 
took, we must lview his record as a phe- 
nomenal one, and certainly he since has ex- 
hibited phenomenal strength of mind in 
clinging to his fortune. However, there 
is one thing more about this man we must 
not fail to consider." 

“What is that?” I asked, as Mr. Moody 
paused and smiled grimly. 

* He isn't dead yet." 


work. Such money creates a kind of fever 
which confuses your intellect, warps your 
judgment, makes you deaf to the dictates 
of common sense, unfits you for honest 
work of any kind, and generally prevents 
you from leading a sane, normal life. Here 
is an example of how one's wits are be- 
fuddled by money quickly gained: 
"During the big war bull market of 
1915, a certain man of my acquaintance 


the case, tips to buy Steel became more 
common as the stock reached a higher 


price, an 


d b 


all had sold 


gettin 


in. 


y the time the big fellows 
out, the little fish 
More stock was 


were just 


bought on 


tips after it had crossed 90 than during 


the entire climb up from 5o. 
between 90 and 94 for weeks 


Te hovered 
; and this 


was the time when the little fello 
loading up beyond his capacity, S2 


Stories of Winning and Losing in Wall Street, by JoHN SINGLETO 


ng all he could beg or borrow in the hope 


5f seeing the stock rise to 150, as he had 
>een tipped. 


About the time the stock was holding 


vell around 93, a man from the South 


called on me. 


He said he had bought 


‘Steel in small lots all the way up from 60, 


è 


and at that time had 600 shares, represent- 
Ang a 
sand dollars. 
original capital of one thousand dollars. 


rofit to him of roughly nine thou- 
He had done this with an 


l told him that, aside from the fact that 
the bull market was stale and a crash was 
plainly in sight to any man who analyzed 
conditions intelligently, the tips were al- 
togethertoo plentiful to warrant confidence 
in the situation. And my advice to him 
was to sell out immediately, take the first 


t train for his Southern home, and forget 


Wall Street. He said he would do so; but 
next morning he again called and an- 
nounced that he had changed his mind. 
Said he: 

“** Twenty-four hours in New York have 

opened my eyes. After I left you yester- 
day afternoon I went directly to my hotel. 
In the café were many men, brokers and 
others, who were talking about the stock 
market. All said they were buying Steel. 
In the dining-room the waiter confided 
to me that he got many tips from the big 
men who came in there, and at present 
was loaded up with Steel, and was buying 
more. That evening I went to the theatre 
and overheard bullish comment on Steel. 
I went into a haberdasher's this morning 
to buy a pair of suspenders, and was 
offered a brand which they had labeled, 
‘U. S. Steel? All the clerks in that store 
were buying Steel, or already had profits 
in it. In short, I find that New Yorkers 
by the thousands are buying this stock, 
and if this is so it’s no time to sell. They 
are close to things and ought to know. I 
may be from the ‘corn,’ but I'm not going 
to let a chance of a lifetime like this slip 
by. So I have doubled my holdings, and 
shall camp here until the stock crosses 125, 
which I am told it will do in a week.’ 


“WITHIN a few days after this, the 
whole stock market began to go to 
pieces. Steel common never saw 94 again 
on that movement, and did not stop going 
down until the following summer, when it 
touched the low price from which the 
movement had started. In fact, it never 
again rose above 94 until five years later, 
and in the meantime was quoted as low as 
30. The man from the South was cleaned 
out completely. 

“Now,” continued Mr. Moody, “you 
probably have little sympathy to waste 
on men like that Southerner; but the 
really pitiable cases are those of the clerks 
and the salesman to whom he referred. 

“During the wild orgy of speculation 
which preceded the famous Northern Pa- 
cific corner of May gth, 1901, I had in my 
employ as a salesman for my Manual [a 
young man of about thirty. He never had 
made over thirty dollars a week in his life, 
andhad no capital. Nevertheless, he used 
to haunt the ucketshops, and about this 
time got a ‘straight tip’ to buy Steel. He 
raised a hundred dollars somehow, and 
put it up in the bucketshop. From that 
instant his profits began to pile up. He 
knew nothing about the merits of stocks, 
but everything was going up, and he 
Pr shut his eyes and bought. The 
bucketshop urged him to pyramid, as they 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY MOFFETT 


JOHN MOODY 


FEY could be in a better position than John Moody to give you some real inside pointers 
x fot stock speculation, and what to do and not to do if you would take care of your surplus 
nds. 

Thirty of his fifty-one years of life have been spent in Wall Street, and during at least 
twenty of these years his special statistical, analyzing, and rating work has made it necessary for 
him to take a cool, unprejudiced view of what goes on therc. 

Born in Jersey City, he at twenty-one began his Wall Street career as a ‘‘stamp-licker and 
errand-runner " for a banking house. With this house, one of the oldest and most conservative 
in the Street, he remained for ten years; being promoted to assistant bookkeeper, to head book- 
keeper, to assistant cashier, to cashier, and to head of the selling department. 

After he had organized for this banking house a statistical department, he branched out on 
his own account with a manüal giving the statistics of industrial stocks and bonds, the first of 
its kind. This standard reference book, which first was published in 1900, continues to be known 
as "Moody's Manual," though John Moody himself, at the time of the financial panic of 1907, 
found it necessary to surrender all his interest in it. 

Following the 1907 panic, he was inspired with an entirely new idea. This was that of get- 
ting up, in connection with a general service for investors, books that would not merely present 
the statistics of securities, but would minutely analyze the statistics and rate the securities as to 
their investment value, much as mercantile businesses are rated in Bradstreet's and Dun's. His 
first rating book was devoted to railway securities, and being successful from the start soon was 
followed by others devoted to public utility, industrial, government, and municipal securities. 
So came into existence, and continued to be published annually, those huge tomes which make 
an ordinary man sick to look at, but now are the common possession of banks, insurance com- 
panies, and others who frequently buy or lend money on securities. 

It is plain that a man to be suited for such work must have, besides an analytical, studious 
mind, a patient, painstaking, and thorough nature. And if his ratings of securities and judg- 
ment as to general market conditions are to have any value for such institutions as savings banks 
and insurance companies, he must be above suspicion of having any interested motives, and be 
able to balance and weigh uninfluenced by any excitement which may be raging around him. 

That is John Moody exactly. In one of the most excitable environments in the world, he 
habitually preserves an unruffled calm. He watches unmoved the fortunes of those who come 
and go in Wall Street, and whether there be a boom or a panic, he is concerned only with getting 
at the causes thereof. In the accompanying article he gives you the benefit of his ripe experience, 
and tells many illuminating stories of those who have tried to get rich by “playing the market.” 


always do, so there will be no chance for 
you to get away with any profits. In two 
months that young man's profits were 
over eighteen thousand dollars. He was 
wild with excitement, was going to make 
a million. He couldn't work, he could 
hardly eat or sleep. He hung over the 
ticker all day, watching his fortune pile 


up. The higher stocks went, the less 
necessary it seemed to him to sell. I 
urged him to cash in, and leave Wall 
Street. But, no; he must make his for- 
tune first. I urged him to sell part of his 
stocks. But, no; the arguments of the 
bucketshop people carried the day. 
“Then, just as (Continued on page 82) 


mpra Tea ie agen mh — 
ned ml n Te T pe ers om DII e A n^ 


They fell quite often now. 
had to stagger back and jerk Bronough to his feet. 


It was always a fresh battle to get up. 
“Just a 


“Never Stop—Never Give Up” 


HERE is but one passenger train 
a day plying on the branch line 
to City-of-Lakes. Like the water 
fowl to the marshes, it arrives in 
the early night and departs in 
early morning. To-night it was late. 

It was snowing—Oregon snow—white, 
soft, wet flakes that smother a wind shield 
and fill the eyes. The drifts would be 
deep before morning. But the passengers 
on the train weren’t worrying about this 
fact. The deep snow comes as regularly 
to these Oregon tablelands as the birds 
in the spring; and the people know how 
to go about their business through two 
feet of level snow with high overshoes and 
high hearts. Many of them had snow- 
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A story of grit 


By Edison Marshall 


ILLUSTRATION BY J. HENRY 


shoes hanging behind their kitchen doors, 
for use in emergencies. At present they 
were warm and snug and companionable 
in the close air of the three day coaches. 
There was a standard sleeping car be- 
hind; but it was a curious fact that it was 
almost empty of passengers. It was not 
that these travelers could not afford its 
use. Many of them had ranches that a 
fast horseman, riding all day, could not 
encircle. But the sleeping car, to their 
eyes, was rather cold and formal, and all 
these people—good friends of one another, 
if not by previous acquaintance, by the 
frontier comradeship of the journey— 
were making a sort of “sociable” out of 
their homecoming. They passed around 


their lunches and their stories; and if the 
air was close they breathed it and didn't 
mind. ia 
There were, however, two men sitting 
in the smoking compartment of the sleeper. 
They had no place in the friendly com 
pany in the coaches in front. A pue 
would have revealed them as men of tne 
great Outside world—Eastern men o ? 
certain type—and they didnt make ? 
habit of striking up acquaintance W! 
fellow passengers. d 
No one could have looked at them "i 
doubted that they were successful pe 
possibly men of position and wealth. i 
there was no vulgar display; they wan 
have been as intolerant of that as! ' 


It was so pleasant to lie still and forget. 
little way farther," he promised, ‘‘we’re almost to the creek” 


fraternization in the day coaches. Their 
clothes were the best that Eastern tailors 
could produce, perfectly cut and fitted, in 

erfect taste as to shade and style. 
Neither of them was laden with jewelry, 
such as certain of the Oregon cattle men 
were wont to acquire on sudden wealth. 
One of them, the larger physically and 
evidently the stronger character of the 
two, wore a single white diamond. 

Both were in the prime of life. Bron- 
ough, the more slender of the two, was 
touched with gray at the temples, but 
evidently prematurely. Bishop, however, 
except for the extra flesh on his formida- 
ble body, was not touched with any mark 
of age. It would be hard to guess his 
weight. He was six feet tall, with broad 
shoulders and a wrestler’s neck—and 
prosperity had added fifty pounds to an 
already powerful frame. There had been 
laborers in plenty among his antecedents, 
forgotten or unreverenced as they were 
they had bequeathed him a physical har- 
dihood. He had a rather handsome face, 
and its only defect would not be noticed 
at the first glance. It was just a hint of 
brutality about the heavy jaws and the 
thick lips. He sat with eyes straight 
ahead. Bronough, evidently a subordi- 
nate, watched him for the side seat. 

"Why should a man like Austin retire 


-.. Once the stranger 


to these wilds for a full month in the holi- 
day season," Bishop demanded irritably. 
“Even by hiring the launch to-night, this 
adventure is going to cost us three days.” 

“But they won’t be lost, if Austin 
comes through,” Bronough returned. 
"He's one of those nature-nuts, I suppose. 
They say John Austin, Senior, put the 
cost of a steam yacht into this shooting- 
bungalow of his on the lake shore. And 
now his son comes up every year for the 
December shooting.’ 


BISHOP grunted. “At least we can be 
glad that it’s the son, and not the old 
man, that we have to do business with. 
John Austin, Senior, would crimp ‘this 
deal of ours at the first glance—if he were 
alive. He had the eye of a hawk.” 

“But you’ve never met this son of his,” 
Bronough suggested. “‘He’s got the old 
man's blood in him." 

“Tve never met him, but I know. He's 
not naturally suspicious. Millionaires’ 
sons never are—and the dynasty has 
come to him without effort on his part. 
No one but old Austin himself could 
have seen around the corner in this affair 
of ours. Look how it went by the Seats 
of the Mighty in the Capital—it's beau- 
tiful, Bronough! It cheers me up every 
time I think of it." E 


“That they should be so blind—” 

“Blind nothing! There's absolutely no 
loophole for Austin and his friends to see 
what's behind it. The only way they 
could know is by the feel—if you know 
what I mean. It would have to be an in- 
stinct, not just sharp business sense— 
somethin die older Austin had, but in 
all probability his son hasn't. To-morrow 
aight at this time, we'll have his signa- 
ture, and the thing will be done.” 

The great form sank lower in the seat. 
His voice, rising for a moment in enthusi- 
asm, had lowered again until it was al- 
most guttural. He had been told that 
John Austin, Junior, was a kindly, com- 
panionable sort, and that the Bishop 
project would pass his inspection just as 

ad that of his subordinates. He 
didn’t stop to think that the very love of 
the marshes and the lakes that brought 
the young millionaire across the continent 
every winter must imply some hardihood 
of spirit. Soft men do not love the tule 
wastes, the whirling snows, and the icy 
winds. . 

Bishop had no more closely guarded se- 
cret than his own humble origin. Yet in 
his mind he held no high opinion of the 
business force and ability of the second gen- 
eration of wealth. Young Austin would fail 
to see the real (Continued on page roo) 
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The Fun of a Large 


. Family 


There. are nine of us in mine—the general manager, seven 


N A FINE September evening 

in 1910, I was traveling from 

Dublin to Rosslare, along the 
southeastern coast of Ireland. 

About midway of the journey 

the train stopped at a little station, the 
name of which I have long since forgotten. 

Waiting on the platform was a bridal 
party of three—a sweet-faced, modest, 
and capable-looking bride, a bumptious, 
self-satished bridegroom, and a gentle, 
white-haired old man, who seemed to be 
the father of the groom. The ancient was 
remonstrating with the younger man. 

"Now, Barney," said he, "let Mary 
have a word to say now an' agin. She 
has a mind of her own, and—" 

Barney stopped him with a grand ges- 
ture and announced to all the world within 
hearing that “the man's the man.” 

The old father shook his head; and 
there was wisdom in the smile he turned 
upon Mary, as he helped her into the sec- 
ond-class coach. Barney followed with 
the luggage, and the train puffed on its 
way, leaving the old man waving fare-ye- 
wells from the platform. I saw no more 
of any of them, but later I had talk with 
a gossip in my compartment, who claimed 
to be a crony of the ancient, and from 
what he told me I built up a picture of the 
old man, returning to his lonely fireside 

_and soliloquizing in this fashion: 


The Man's the Man 


“The man’s the man!” my Barney says— 
An’ Barney's newly married— 
He's the wan that knows the ways 
‘The burdens should be carried. 
“Let the woman wear the grace 
An’ pleasin' pranks o' beauty, 
Yet be mindful of her place 
An’ of her wifely duty; 
By the crown within my hat, 
The chief of all our riches, 
I'll be king o' this an’ that; 
An’ sure I'll wear the breeches; 
Yes, an’ need be, I can teach 
The Spanish way o' walkin'!" 
There’s my Barney’s manful speech— 
I listen to him talkin’. 


“The man’s the man!” my Barney says, 
An’, faith, my thoughts are carried 
Back to well-remembered days, 
When I was newly married; 
An’ there's wan, that’s lookin’ down 
Upon this house this minute, 
Knows who was it wore the crown 
The whiles herself was in it, 
Dull I was, but plain as day 
"Tis now I’m seein’ through it, 
How she let me have her way, 
An’ sure I never knew it; 
Puffed wid pride as I could be, 
An’ struttin’ ’round an’ squawkin’, 
“Man’s the man!” sez I, an’ she— 
She listened to me talkin’. 
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By Tom Daly 


With that for a clue, even the casual 
reader should be able to lay an index finger 
upon the chief contributing cause of the 
brilliant success of which this is an auto- 
biographical record. 


THE distinguished subject of this 
sketch, donning his eighteen-dollar 
wedding garment in the tiny hall room of 
his bachelorhood, must not be imagined 
as attitudinizing before the glass and 
proudly announcing his determination to 

e a leader among the successful fathers. 
He had no such thought. Indeed, like 
many another before and since, he had 
little thought at all. He was mostly an 
irresponsible yearning, rich only in the 
splendid audacity of youth. In one pocket 
— the lower right-hand pocket of his waist- 
coat—he had a plain gold ring; in another 
a wallet containing $69, which was three 
weeks' salary in advance, and railroad 

asses galore for himself "and wife." 

hat was all, but it was enough. Would 
it be pedet 1t would; other things being 

ual. 

By “other things" I mean not only the 
cost of living, but those intangible assets 
—health, compatibility of temperament, 
determination, mutual helpfulness—which 
make up the sum of the safest working 
capital for one embarking upon this spirit- 
ual enterprise. The successful father who 
boasts that he "started married life on a 
shoe string" isn't telling the exact truth; 
he forgets to take account of the heart 
strings. Every so-called self-made man 
of whatever sort is inclined to throw on 
“side” a bit. I catch myself at it, even 
here. A moment ago I gave the impres- 
sion that all the money capital I had to 
start in business with was $69. In addi- 
tion to that we had the first month’s rent 

aid, and owned a couple of hundred dol- 
ars’ worth of furniture, linen, silver and 
glassware, including the inevitable dupli- 
cate pickle dishes which always turned up 
at weddings toward the close of the nine- 
teenth century. 

But, after all, what has worldly gear to 
do with this story? Let's leap over these 
sordid details, and hereafter touch upon 
them as little as possible. The family is a 
close corporation built up of flesh and 
blood and spirit, and its chief asset is 
“good will” rather than “furniture and 
fixtures” or “stocks and bonds.” So then, 
this firm, established under such modest 
auspices in June, 1896, took in its first 
junior partner on the last day of March 
of the following year. This very young 
apprentice was named Leonard. 
some time he was merely a “sleeping 
partner"—when he wasn’t eating. He 


rupting the organization. 
growing establishment was located in a 
closely built-u 
rounded by 


+ Junior partners, and your humble servant 


was a good feeder, but his keep scarcely 
increased the overhead expenses at all. 


Indeed, right here at the outset a curi- 


ous fact became apparent, which repeated 
itself upon the occasion of the admission 
of each new partner to the firm, in the 


ears that followed: Every one of them 
rought along an addition to the working 


capital. The head of the firm, it is true, 
may have had to extend his daily prowling 
about to find it, hut it was always there. 
Creature comforts, never wholly lackin 
at any time, began to grow more plentiful. 
Within two years the firm ha 
from the little house in which it had first 
established itself to another more com- 
modious and attractive. 
year it had moved again—a fine three- 
story house this time. 


No all these movings had been with- 


moved 


In less than a 


in a narrow circle, the center of which 


was the house where the two original 
members of the firm had planned their 
partnership, and where the grandparents 
of the younger partners were still living. 


It soon became clear that these grand- 
arents were interfering with business. 
hey were spoiling the juniors and dis- 
Besides, the 


» city neighborhood sur- 
1 istractions and dangers. 
Big flat-wheeled trolley cars.rumbled 


E the door, the streets were none of the 
cle 


anest, and the air was not as fresh and 


pure as could be wished. So, within half 
a dozen years of the start, the firm moved 
away from all these handicaps into bucolic 
Germantown, and it has flourished there 
ever since. 
parents followed; but by that time they 
were chastened and harmless, and their 
last days were full of gentle resignation, 
peace and cheer. 


In a little while the grand- 


With the present firm still intact and 


no member of it as yet showing more than 
a vague inclination to branch off and set 
up in business for himself, the “president 
o 


the corporation" is asked to look back 


over the books and tell what he has got 
out of the business for himself. 
very rich man, but how rich not even I 
can say. 
chief beneficiary. Of that I am absolutely 
certain. My one fear is that the eight, no, 
nine, others who have eoncibüted 
success have not drawn the dividends they 
have deserved. But all this sounds too 
sobby, and there have been surprisingly 
few sobs in this firm's history. 
For more fun than a box of monkeys, and 
we're still having it. 


Iama 


I have been, and still am, the 


to my 


e've had 


But let me (Continued on page 226) 


Tom Daly and His Family 


TOM DALY has won fame and a host of friends as a 
writer of poems full of humor and genuine sentiment. 
His readings of his own poems have delighted scores of 
audiences all over the country. He was born in Phila- 
delphia, in 1871, and lives in Germantown, a suburb. 


of that city. His poems have been published in five 
volumes, beginning with “Canzoni,” in 1906. The 
latest one is '' McAroni Ballads,” published last No- 
vember. Mr. Daly gives his wife the title of * General 
Manager " of the family firm. 


Photograph by Gibson, Chicago 


W. H. Leffingwell 


MR. LEFFINGWELL is one of the country's lead- 
ing experts in office management. He was born in 
Michigan, and at seventeen began work as a stenog- 
rapher. Later, he had a wide business experience in 
this country and in Europe. About ten years ago he 
became interested in Scientific Management, as de- 


is 


veloped by Frederick W. Ta 
the principles of the Taylor 
tion. He is the author of **S 
ment" and the inventor of ~ 
office work, which he does no 
clients. His office is in Ne 


ylor, and began to apply 
System to office afganizi 


cientific Office Manage 
many devices for use in 
t Patent, but gives to hi 
w York City, 


Exactly Why Some Are 
Promoted—and Others Are Not 


An interview with a great expert in business management who has 
studied the inside workings of scores of big offices. What 
he has to say will be of practical value to tens of 


get one’s self promoted.’ 


nificance. For Mr. 
Leffingwell is in a line of 
work which, aboveallothers, 
puts a man in a position to 
understand the points of 
view of both employer and 
employee. He is a specialist 
in the application of scien- 
tific methods of office man- 
agement. It is his job to 
“camp out” in offices of all 
kinds for greater or lesser 
periods, and to subject all 
that goes on in these places 
to what he himself calls a 
‘t microscopic" examina- 
tion. 

Naturally, he has to look 
at things through the eyes 
of the employer; but it is 
nevertheless the fact that 
his ability to produce re- 
suks depends strictly upon 
his ability to establish 
friendly relations with the 
mass of employees and to 
look at things through their 
eyes also. 

“I know," he said to me, 
* that people are suspicious 
of ‘short cuts’ and ‘royal 
roads. We rightfully feel 
that no one way is in itself 
the only way, or an abso- 
lutely sure way. No matter 
how valuable a thing may 
be in itself, it must be sup- 
ported by other things. 

"But I believe there is 
one course an employee can 
take which, provided he sup- 
ports it with ordinary quali- 
ties of industry, common 
sense, tact, and especially 
perseverance, is practically 
certain to lead to his pro- 
motion. It may not seem 
novel, or sound impressive. 
But before you pass judg- 
ment on it, let me tell you 
all there is in it. 

“What I would say to 
every man seeking promo- 


thousands of AMERICAN MAGAZINE readers 


As reported by Frank B. Copley 


EW men realize how eas 


itisto “Look at the thing from the viewpoint continue to make good. Well, here comes 


1 of the employer. The people who work Mr. Employee with su gestions for the 
oming from W. H. Leffingwell, for him are likely to think that he is in business that is Mr. Employer's child. 
this statement has special sig- pretty soft. Few realize the load that he Suppose the first suggestions are not very 


Pretty Girls—and Clerks 
Who Appear Lazy 


LLOWING is an interesting passage from Mr. 

Leffingwell's interview: 

“What about pretty girls in an office?" Mr. Lef- 
fingwell was asked. “Some say that they should never 
be employed, as they prove too distracting.” 

“ No," he replied, “I would not say, never employ a 
pretty girl, What I would say is, never employ a vain 
girl! If a girl is vain of her looks she is sure to coquette 
and it is the coquette who is the distraction. A gicl may 
be as pretty as a picture, and yet prove no distraction 
to anyone, provided her mind is not on her looks but 
seiciy on her business. One of the finest business 


young women I ever knew was positively beautiful. 

ut as her whole air was absolutely businesslike, no 
man presumed to take any liberties with her. Parents 
having a pretty daughter need have no fear about her 


entering business, if she has good principles, is serious- 
minded about her work, and 1s made to realize the need 
of always conducting herself in a businesslike way. 
Girls who are insulted in business nearly always bring 
it on themselves by something in their own mind or 
conduct." 

Returning to the subject of his high regard for young 
clerks in general, Mr. Leffingwell said: 

“The manager who complains of having lazy or in- 
efficient clerks really shows up his own shortcomings. 
If a healthy person seems to be lazy, it is because he has 
not found his niche, or is doing work that he does not 
find interesting. It is the business of the management 
to place the clerks at work for which they are adapted. 
And there is no kind of work that cannot be made 
interesting to those who are adapted to it. It would re- 
quire too much discussion of the pure technic of manage- 
ment for me to attempt to prove this latter statement, 
but it can be accepted as a fact. What I want to make 
plain is that where there is trouble in an office it nearly 
always can be traced to the shortcomings of the manage- 
ment. Managers are far more often at fault than are 
the clerks." 


good. At least they show 
that Mr. Employee is in- 
terested. And the parent 
whose heart does not warm 
to those who are interested 
in his child is a mighty ex- 
ceptional one. . 

* More than this, those 
suggestions indicate to the 
employer that he has a man 
who is not working simply 
for the money he gets. They 
make him feel that he has a 
man who is willing to give. 
I wonder how many of us 
realize what there is in the 
saying, ‘Give, and it shall 
be given unto you.’. 

“ Now let us consider the 
employeehimself. Of course, 
if he keeps on making sug- 
gestions that are not very 
good they won't be of much 
help in getting him any- 
where. it he keeps coming 
across with fool suggestions, 
he will irritate, not com- 
mend himself, to his supe- 
rior. You may say that not 
everyone can make good 
suggestions, or have valu- 
able ideas. But I say em- 
phatically that the ability 
to make good suggestions is 
mainly a habit which any 
man with a normal brain 
can acquire. It is chiefly a 
matter of mental attitude. 

“The ordinary mental at- 
titude is that of acceptin 
things just as they are, o 
not Coking beneath the sur- 
face, of having little or no 
belief that things can be 
made better. And such an 
attitude effectually prevents 
any ideas from being born. 
“Let us change this at- 
titude. Let us take nothing 
for granted. Let us plaster 
everything over with ques- 
tion marks. Let us look at 
things not merely with the 


tion is this: Set out diligently and sys- ordinarily carries. His business—or his outward eye but with the brain. Let us 
tematically to suggest to your employer department, if he is the manager of one— all the time be asking ‘Why?’ Let us 
ideas which he may be able to use in his is to him as a child. He dreads that it make this our creed: ‘I believe that 
may not make good, or that it may not things can be (Continued on page 241) 


business. 
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" Educational E irectory 


Private school announcements appear regularly in The American Magazine. Write to the 
schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


JBRENAU ^" 
KCollede(onseafoy `; 


For Young Women 


Gainesville, Georgia, 50 Miles North of Atlanta 
Combines best features of School, Club and Home 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 
For Women Founded 1842 Hollins, Va. 


Standard college courses B. A. and B. M; Admission 
by certificate or examination. Degree accepted for 
graduate work by leading universities. Music, Art, 
Home Economics. Student body 280. Estate of 700 
acres in the mountains of Virginia. 


Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 343 ` 


The abundant resources for the development of body, 
mind: and soul constitute an environment wherein you may 


spend four happy years in the realization of your ideal of 
TRUE CULTURE. 


Brenau Means Refined Gold 


Standard courses leading to the degrees of A. B., B. O. and Mus. B. 
Special students and candidates for certificates also accepted. Instruc- 
tion also offered in art—household economics—secretarial branches and 
physical culture. 


Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body of 500, thirty states 
represented—non-sectarian, seven fraternities—Home-like atmosphere. 
democratic spirit. Student Self-Government. 

Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 buildings, including up-to-date gym- 
nasium with swimming pool. Healthful climate in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Separate “School” for girls 12 to 16 years of age. 


We invite your inspection. For particulars address: 


BRENAU Box R Gainesville, Ga. 


Bradford Acade 


d 


course 
for col- 
lege prep- 
aration. 
‘Two year course for High School gradu- 
ates. 25 acre campus, splend.d equipment. 
Junior Academy 


Junior High School course Do 7th, 
8th and 9th grades. Early application 
desirable. 


Miss Marion Coats, A.M., Principal 
Box 172, Bradford, Mass. 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Prepares girls for college or for life. Special two-year 
finishing course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, 
Expression and Secretarial work. JuniorDepartment. 


High healthful location New gymnasiumand tiled 
onthe slope of the Lehigh swimmi pool. Tennis, 
Mountains. "Near New basketball, skating, rid- 
York and Philadelphia. ing, etc. Aesthetic and 


~ SULLINS COLLEGE 


Bishop Ethelbert Folk Dancing. ress 
a FOR MMOL: x For Young Women St. Charles, Mo. Talbot. Y s Cjaude N. Weante 
New ings. o attach : (17 & 
ard High Sohasi and Junior College Course. e y Founded 1827. A college that stands for sound L Visitor: [4 Princi 
Musie, Art, Expr@sion and ^ scholarship, Christian ideals, and thorough prepara- 


Domestic Bolence. Secretarial d^ tion for the useful life. True educational environment. 
Courses. Gymnasium, Swim- > , Two-million-dollar endowment enables Lindenwcod to 
ming Pool and Outdoor Sports. , 1 offer the best in education, equipment, and buildings 
Lec em er ne , 50 minutes from St. Louis. 4-year courses conferring 
rite Ber anteipgas and views. | : ; B. A. and B. S. degrees. 2-year courses conferring 
w. E. pe Ph. D. j ; f P A. A. degree. Exceptional vocational, home economics 
-a / } and secretarial courses. Degree courses in music, 
Box F Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. Address 
Bristol, Va. 


J. L. Roemer, D. D., Pres. Box G1 Bt. Charles. Mo. 


SOW AF 
ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard College. Endowed. Credit recognized by universities 

for graduate work and by State Boards of Education, 

granted in LIBERAL ARTS, MUSIC and HOME ECONOMICS. 

Certificate nted in SECRETARIAL, PHYSICAL TRAINING and 

other special courses. 6 buildings, music hall, gymnasium, swimmin, 
N acres, tennis, bocker- For catalogue address Box d 
OMAN'S COLLEGE, Jacksonville, Ill. 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Successful preparation for all colleges for women 
and for universities. General and Special courses for 
those not entering college. Superv: study hours. 
Fireproof school and residence buildings. Science 
laboratories. Art studio. Gymnasium. Roof play- 


ground. Directed play. Swimming pool. For cat- 
alogue address 


MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal 


For Gira Abbot Academy 7° Frercraton 


23 Miles ANDOVER, MASS. General Course — 
from Boston Founded 1828 Household Science Semina 
Ranked among the best preparatory schools by the leading colleges for women. Strong general course ws 
offering advanced work for girls who do not desire a college course. Experienced teachers. Thorough equip- 2 1 pe 
ment. Long record of successful work. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


1843 Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1920 


Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal. Location healthful and 
beautiful. General and college preparatory courses. Loyal alumnae 
find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture and 
refinement combined with modern equipment and teaching methods. 
Supervised out-door sports, For catalogue address 


MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box C 
(Formerly Princtpal Sweet Briar Academy) 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
College Preparatory. Special for High School 
graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ: 
Domestic Science; Business; Personal attention 
to manners, character. Sports: 


lj Students from every section. Rate $525. Catalog. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 906, Buena Vista, Va. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


pum si b 
Why Waste a Summer? 

Spend it on the Hudson 45 minutes from Fifth 
Avenue doing Interesting work. Ideal surroundings 
for good work and real recreation. Unique oppor- 
tunities in Secretarial course, Management of 
Estates, Investments, Domestic Science, Music, Art, 
Expression, Motor Mechanics and Driving, Social 
Dancing and Languages. Many other courses. Ex- 
cellent tutoring For catalog of summer or regular 
winter school address the Secretary, Box 954 

MISS MASON'S$ SUMMER SCHOOL 

For Girls and Women Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


52nd year 


Twelve acre campus on 
Lake Michigan in town of 
wealth and culture 28 
miles north of Chicago 
College Preparatory, General, 
High School and Advanced 
Courses, Special Instruction in 
Music, Fxpression, Domestic 
Arts and Science. Open-air 
sports, Horseback riding. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool 
For details address 


MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 
Box 328, Lake Forest, Ill. 


- Junior College 

Frances Shimer School "555555 
For Girls and Young Women. 8 modern buildings 
35 acres. Early enrollment for term opening in Sep- 
tember imperative. College department two years 
with diploma. Four years academy work. Home 
economics. Music, Art. Secretarial and Teachers 

courses, 68th year. Catalog, address 
Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 
Box 649, Mt. Carroll, 
Illinois 


58th Year “Highest Virginia Standards” $600 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-year courses for High School Graduates. 
Also Preparatory and Finishii ‘ourses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. Social Training. Gym- 
nasium.Tennis, Basketball, Students from many states. 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M., 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


In the mountains near White Sulphur Springs, main line 
C. & O. R. R. 2,300 ft. altitude. College preparatory. 
‘Two years graduate work. Music, Art, Home Economics 
and Ex on. Terms $425. Catalog on request. 
Box 86, isburg. W. Va. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


28 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School forGirls. 17 miles from Boston. 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN Sweet Briar, Va. 


Standard college courses, A. B. and B. 8. 
degrees. Students received on certificate or 
by examination. Campus of 3,000 acres in 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Out-of-door sports 
the year round. For catalogue and views 
address Registrar, Box 15. 


EMILIE WATTS McVEA, A. B., Litt. D., President 


Administration 
Building 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 2 


| Mary. of the No od 


Where young women are guided understandingly and successfull 
| ae ma) to beautiful and efficient Christian womanhood. A school to whic 
"A E families are sending the fourth generation of their daughters. S0t 
à year. Membership in the North Central Association of College 
and Secondary Schools. 
"1 welve modern buildings. New College Hall, Gymnasium, Natatorium 
ete. Athletics, scholastic and social equipment are complete and moder 
to the last detail. The 40-acre golf course is an example. 
College Department of Arts and Sciences— Four-year courses leading t 
degrees A. B. and B, 8. 
Department of Household Economics—Elective courses offere 
to all college students. 
Conservatory of Music— Teachers' and Artists’ Certificat 
courses. 
School of Expression — leachers' Certificate course 
Various elective courses open to all students. 
School of Art— Drawing, water color, ol 
keramics. Certificates issued. 
Academy — Four-year High Scho 
course. — Bulletin, and profusel 
illustrated booklets, wi 
be sent upon request. 
Address, 


THE REGISTRA! 


NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Located in James E. Ament 
Suburbs of D. Ph.D., LL.D. 
Washington, D. C. 4 President 


Russell Sage Colleg 
Founded by Mrs Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts 


Designed for the higher education of wom 
articularly on vocational and profession 
ines. Secretarial Work, Household Econom 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degre 
Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


One of eight charming club houses 


A Junior College for high and preparatory school 
graduates, offering advanced academic subjects. 
Courses in Music, Art, Expression and vocational 
branches. Gymnasium and Pool. Athletic fields. 
Horseback riding. References required. 1920 regis- 
tration nearing completion. Lllustrated catalog on 


request to Registrar, Box 184, Forest Glen, Md. TROY, N 


s d for Women. Summer Cam : . 
Physical Education os say o erue | M Baldwin Seminary E% aog 3) 
Accredited Girl Scout School for . Certificates. | Term Sept. 9th. Inthe beautiful and historic 
Regular courses, including aesthetic and folk dancing under | andoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, th 
Miss Louise Baylis, Challf gold medal holder. Aadress C. uipment. Students from 33 states. Courses: Coll 
Ward Crampton, M.D., Dean, Box 40, Battle Creek, Mich. | (3 years. Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, EXpre 
Battle Creek Normal School of Physical Education | and Domestic Sclence. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 


WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Ward-Belmont, one of the most popular schools for girls in the South, offers real opportunities 
for greater growth and development. It combines highest academic training and advantages 
of extensive grounds and equipment with that much-sought-for Southern culture and 
refinement. 

Courses to meet individual needs of students covering 4 years preparatory and 2 years college 
work. Conservatory advant&ges in Music—Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, Orchestra. Strong 
departments in Art, Literature, Expression, Physical Training, Domestic Arts, and Secretarial. 


Outdoor sports and swimming pool. Woody Crest, the Ward-Belmont Farm and Country Club, 
affords wonderful week-end trips into the open country. Application with references should be 
made as soon as possible. Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box AC Nashville, Tenn. 


mU 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Fairfax, Hall 


A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. Col- 
lege preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 


Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial Superb 
railroad facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike bulld- 
ing. High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest 
spring (Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback 

riding, tennis, basket- 

ball, river sports 

Terms $450. Catalog E 


John Noble Maxwell, 
President 
Fairfax Hall 
Box A, Basic, Va. 


| VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box A, Roanoke, Va, 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located In the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 
Art, Expression, 
Domestic Sel- 
ence, under the 
direction of 
European and 
American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


Miss Haire’s School 


The University School for Girls 


Exceptionally appointed fireproof building overlooking 
Lake Michigan. Boarding and Day Pupils. College 
preparatory and elective courses. Horseback-riding 
and supervised outdoor sports. Annual charges $1500 
MISS ANNA R. HAIRE, A. B., Principal 
1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
Catalogue by application 


60th year. Junior College, Pre- 
Forest Park College 77255 and Graumas Schoo, 


Certificate admits to Eastern and Western Colleges and Univer- 
sities accepting certificate. College Music, E. R. KROEGER, 
Director; Nordstro. arter, Voice; Pub! 100! Music. Vio 


lin, Harp, Expression, Art, Bible, Home Economies. Year.$400. 
Missouri. St. Louis ANNA Sweep Cams, Pres. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 
ELY COURT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


In the country. One hour from New York 
KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 

$ e! An Fagl sh and Classical School 
Science Hill School 2» £«sl*^ and Classical Schoo! 
Course. 96th year. Piano, Violin and Voice Instruction’ 
Domestic Science, Basketball, Tennis, Hockey, Horseback 


Riding. Rate $550. 
Mns. W. T. POYNTER. Principal. 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE ^" CONSERVATORY 


Standardized Junior College for Women. 70th year. 
Faculty of 30 college trained instructors. 20-acre campus. 
Dormitories with individ al rooms, hot and cold running 
water. $25,000 Natatorium. For yearbook write, Mrs. 
L. W. St. Clair-Moss. Pres.. Box 365. Columbia. Mo. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys ™ 


Camp Terra Alta 


Directed by the Commandant of The Staunton Mili- 
tary Academy 
113 boys 


On Lake Terra Alta. $15,000 equipment. 
from 23 states last session. Athletic and water sports, 


bowling, billiards, Military drill. High and Grammar 
school subjects. Music. June 30 to August 25, $200 
Until June 5, address The Commandant, Box 23D, 
Staunton, Va. 
After June 5, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W. Va. 


Robert Allen's Preparato 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Powder Point Schoo 


Will Understand Your Boy 


—and help him to understand himself. Thorough in- E: 


struction. Clean, snappy athletics for 
every boy. Clearest understanding be- 
tween boys and masters. Prepares for 
college and gives strong gen- 
eralcourse. Ages 10 to 19. 
Number limited to sixty. 
Boys must furnish evidence 
of good character. Unique 
location on seashore. Con- 
venient to Boston. Address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M. 
Headmaster 


99 King Caesar Road 


, Mass. 


cal a 
t 


| Kentucky Military Insti até 


with a Winter Home in Florida 


Boys at K. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for col- 
lege. The two homes afford outdoor sports and work 
all year round. Equipment excellent, including new 
laboratories, buildings and work shops. Designated 
“Honor School” by War Dept. Junior and Senior R. 
O. T. C. Early registration necessary; large waiting 
list last year. References required. 


Address THE ADJUTANT, K. M. I, LYNDON, KY. 


"*KISKI" For Boys 


Kiskiminetas Springs School permits boys to 
grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres highland over- 
looking river. Special preparation for college 
and technical schools. Preceptorial system. 
All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool, etc. 
School owns its own farm and dairy. Rate 
$850. For catalog address box 802. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President 
Saltsburg, Pa. 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


R. E. ALLEN, Supt., Box C, Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


Mercersvurg, Pa. 


Aim of the School — A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college 
or business. 

Spirit — A manly tone of 
self-reliance, under Chris- 
tian masters. Personal 
attention to each boy. 
Location —On the western 
gl of the famous Cum- 
berland Valley, one of the 


ta 
most beautiful and healthful spots of America. 


Equipment— Modern and complete. Maznificent new 
Gymnasium. Write for catalogue and ''T'he 
PIA of Mercersburg." Address Box 159 

WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster. 


nts DEGREES: Infant 
Gr Civil Eneineering “TRAINS FOR LEADERSHIP" “° cosas, 
Chemistry ; t Aviation 
Commerce and Large new armory gymnasium, tile Athletics 
Finance pool and indoor rifle range Drill Hall 


SEPARATE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR YOUNGER BOYS OF 12 AND UPWARDS 
COL. CHARLES E. HYATT, BOX 143, CHESTER, PA. 


BLACKSTONE MILITARY ACADEMY 


BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA 


$ College preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont 
section of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. On West 


Point accredited list. 
admitted to leading Universities without examination. 


Personal supervision of students. Graduates 


New buildings and complete gymnasium. Full com- 
mercial courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalog address, 
Colonel E. 8. Ligon, President, Box O., Blackstone, Virginia. 


School for boys 7 to 16. Semi- 
military. At health resort in mountains of W. Va. 100 miles 
from Washington, D. C. Limited to 60. Reasonable rates. 
Catalog. Address 


STAUNTON MILITARY 


An Ideal Home Scho 
625 Boys from 47 & 
Largest Private Acc 
Boys from 10O to 
pared for the | 
ernment Acad«c: 


Government 


1.600 feet abov 

dry. bracing: 1 

the famous Sh« 

Pure mineral 

Military traíni 

obedience, heal 

carriage. Fine. sh 

nasium, swimming 

letic park. Daily dr: 

homes of refinemen 
indívidual 

system. Acad: 

eld. $275,000 barracks, full equipment, absol 

Handsome catalogue free. Adc 


CJ. McCallie Sci 


A Home School for Bo 


On historic and beautiful Mission- 
ary Ridgé. College or Technical 
preparatory. Student self govern- 
ment. Honor System. Large co 

of teachers. Small classes. All ath- 
letic sports. Indoor and Outdoor 
Gymnasiums. No better athletic 
field in South. Diving, swim- 
ming, rowing on lake. Military Drill. 
Write for well illustrated catalogue. « 


Headmasters, S. J. & J. P. McCal 
Box 200, Highland Park Station Chattanoo; 


PEDDIE fok% 

FOR B: 

The achievements of Peddie graduates in s 

ship and athletics at college are significant 

value of its training. Stalwart manhood is t 
important purpose of the curriculum. 

Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive 


physical examination. Mental powe: 
developed by expert ieachets, ro re 


Peddie is endowed, and spends all its income 
its students. 60-acre campus. 55th year. 
Write for Book and Catalog 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 6-Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


WORCESTER ACADEN 


250 Boys Rates $850-$1000 
Strictly preparatory for college or engineering sc 
Register early and avoid disappointment. For ca’ 
address the Registrar, G. D. Church, M. A. 
Samuel F. Holmes, M. A., Principal, Worcester, N 
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The Citade: 


Fcunded 1842 CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Rated by War Dept. as “Distinguished Military 
College." Senior unit R.O. T. C. “Open alr military 
work all the year. Unsurpassed for military excei- 
lence and esprit. Noted as an engineering school for 
three quarters of a century. Engineering, Scientific 
and ral Art courses confer B. S, and C. E. de 
rom 24 Eran Baboon! units required for admission. 
pplicants m years old. 
tocost. Catalog, address "espeto; PUR 
COL. O. J. BOND, 


Superintendent 


-. New Mexico 
Military Institute 


A state-owned school in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggressive 
West that is developing the 
highest tpe of manhood. Ideal 
conditions—bracing air, sunshine, 
dry climate, Altitude—3700 feet, 

Preparatory and Junior College, 

Reserve Officers Training Corps, 

Address 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 
Box M 
Roswell, New Mexico 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


MIAMI | 


wet DAYTON, OHIO 2r 


Where right habits of living and thought are | 
instilled in the boy. Promptness, responsibility, | 
self-reliance and willing obedience become traits 
of Miami Military character. | 


High Academic Standards. Small classes, individual at- 
tention to each student. Boys are taught how to study. 
Competent faculty. All athletics. 


Collegiate courses. Prep- 
aration for Government 
Academies, Higher Colleges, 
Universities and Business. 
Military training under U. 5. 
Army officers. 36th year 
opens September, 1920. 
Early registration advised. 
For catalogue address 


Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres. 


RECREATIONAL SUMMER CAMP 
July 5 to August 28 


Academic tutoring and 
military training 
under our regular 
faculty for those 
who want it. 
Booklet. 


1 An efficient school at mod- 
The Pennington Schoo! writs oats 78 minutes from 


N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares for College, Technical Schools 
or Business. Gymnasium. Strong faculty. Swimming pool, 
all athletics. Junior school with home care for boys 9 to 13. 
Moderate rates. Frank MacDantar, D. D., Headmaster, | 
Box 50. New Jersey. Pennington. 


MILFORD 


A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 


THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 


The needs of each boy are analyzed and met. 
Thoro training for college examinations. Small 
classes and individual instruction. Country life, 
supervised athletics. 


Our plan limits the number of boys we can 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and 
we will send you an outline plan of work, giving 
time required, cost, etc., for fitting for college. 
Booklet on request. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 


Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Virginia 
4ist year. New $100,000 fireproof building. A mod- 
em v located In the Blue Ridge 
M Small classes of not more than 10 cadets 
teacher secure individual attention for every 
a for universities and business life. Rate 
. Annual Spring encampment. 
R.O. T. C. under U. S. War Dept. 
Box 406 


Major Morgan H. Hudgins, Principal, 
TES PRIPEEDETIUE 


The Massanutten Military Academ 


ful Shenandoah Valley 


= 


The Manlius Camps 


Tue Miuitary Camp under the auspices of 


St. John’s Military School, Manlius, N. Y., 
and under the supervision and instructions of 
Army officers, will open on July 1 and close 
on August 7. There will be instruction in 
Cavalry, Artillery, Infantry, Machine Guns, 
Automatic Rifles and Signaling. Most com- 
plete equipment of arms, ordnance, tentage, 
and wireless. Fine stable of horses. Military 
instruction in morning hours. Afternoon 
devoted to sports and athletics; evenings to 
moving pictures and other entertainments. 

Tue Oruer Camps (two months, July and August) 
include Indian Canoe Trips and Horseback excur- 
sions in heart of Iroquois country and Finger Lakes. 


Junior Camp for boys 6 to 14. 


Apply to Gen. William Verbeck, Box A6, Manlius, N. Y. 


Box 17 
Woodstock, Va 
Healthful location, beauti- 
100 miles from Washingto 
pares for college and business. Music,athletics. New $ 
Jining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. $47 

Address HOWARD J. BENOHOFF, AM, Headmaster. 


Preparatory School for boys. 


Lake Geneva 
Summer Schools 


Under Management of 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy, 
ake Geneva, Wis. 

A Naval Camp with the exceptional equipment and 
facilities of the NORTHWESTERN MILITARY 
AND NAVAL ACADEMY under experienced leaders 
gives an enjoyable and profitable Summer to the 
American Boy who loves an outdoor life with all land 
and water sports. There is offered opportunity to 
tutor for College Entrance, make up studies, or take 
Vocational Training, Agriculture, Manual Training, 
Military Automobiles and Tanks, Radio, etc. Special 
rates to good musicians for Bands or Orchestra. Refer- 
ences required as to Ability and Character. Address 


Col. R. P. Davidson, Supt. 


ENNESSEE 


ILITARY 
NSTITUTE 


Boys (rom 40 states and 3 foreign coun- 


tries. The South's Best Known School 
Thorough academic work. The spirit 
of T. M. I. inspires boys to their best 
achievement. Rated Honor School by 
Bouthern Commission on Accredited 
Schools. Outdoor drill and exercises 
possible all year. Unit R. O. T. C 
Modern buildings and equipment 
laboratories, gymnasium, swimming 
pool, All athletics. Catalog. Address 
COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent, Box 113 
Sweetwater, Tennessee 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY, Military 


for college, scientific schools or business. Work | 

endorsed by colleges and universities. Beautiful and | 

healthful location, Athletic grounds, gymnasium. Terms 
. Noextras. For catalogue address 


E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal, Bedford, Va. 


[RVING 


SCHOOL for Boys "o2 


New York 

25 miles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 
country, 84th year. 29 years under present Head- 
master, New site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all 


y and technical schools. Individual instruction. 
Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 


Address J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster, Box 926 


Bethlehem Preparatory School Bethlehem, Pa. 


1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 42 years. 
Extensive grounds. 
session. Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL new building. 


Gymnasium, swimming pool, athietio fields. Summer 


Jonn A. Tuacey, M. A., Headmaster. 


Lake Forest Academy 


FOR BOYS 


Trustees: Louis F. Swift, J. V. Far- 

C. Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton 
B. Dick, Alfred L Baker, 7 
K. McClure, Geo. A. McKin- 


well H. 
Mark, A 
Rev. J. G. 
lock, A. A Ci ter, 
Stanley Field, À M. L 


James Viles, Rev. Andrew C. Zenos, 
Ernest Palmer, Charles B. Moore. 


Recitation 
Building 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


WESTERN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
SENIOR AND JUNIOR R. O.T. C. 


SCHOOL where scholastic attainment is 

the goal. Boys thoroughly prepared for 
college, technical schools, “as b business. 
For over forty years this school has used the 
values of military training and supervised 
athletics in contributing to academic work of 
the highest standing. 

Mental energy and physical fitness go hand in 
hand —both are fundamentals in building the fibre 
ofasturdy moral and intellectual manhood, there- 
fore, each day at Western has its military actic.ties; 
supervised study and class recitation; sports and 
recreation—namely, football, basket ball, b^. ball, 
bowling, swimming, golf, tennis, track. 

The annual enrollment continuously for 16 years has 
exceeded our capacity. Early application for entrance 


in tember is necessary. For catalog and view 
book address "e 


Box 33, Alton, Illinois 


COL. GEO. D. EATON, Supt. 
MAJOR R. L. JACKSON, Principal 


Barracks “A.” 


One of the four fireproof Barracks. 
MILITARY 


€ KEMPER ‘choor 


> It is the Kemper idea to de- 
velop both mind and body. With 
highest scholastic standards, 
Kemper excels in athletics as a 
school—sports on the track or in 
the gymnasium, baseball, basket- 
ball, football, boxing, swimming, 
skating, tennis, hikes, etc. Up- 
to-date forge, machine and 
wood-working shops satisfy the 
love of “making things.” For 
catalog address 


Col. T. A. JOHNSTON 
A 708 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 


MANLIUS 


Keen minds, clean morals and 
strong bodies are the foundation 
of the Manlius idea. QSt. John's 


principles. Manlius offers prepara- 

tion for college and business, and 

gives superior military .training 

Brig. Gen. Wm. through its Reserve Officers Train- 

Verbeck, Pres. ing Corps. Thorough equipment. 

Box 116 Attractive summer camp. Send for 
Manilius, N. Y. booklet and information. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg 


Greenbrier a Presbyterial 15 55:622 military 


| one boys. Instructors—all college gradu- 
Military School ates. Bracing mountain climate, 2300 
ft. altitude. On Main Line, C. & O. R. R. Brick buildi: 
| Terms $425. Catalog address Col. H. B. MOORE, A. 


athletic field. 
«+ Prin., Box 23; 


STRICTLY PREPARATORY FOR COLLEGE 


Not a Military Institution. Honor Ideals, 
Preparation for admission to all cer- 
tificate universities and for examina- 
tions of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 
Mass. Tech. On Lake Michigan one 
hour from Chicago. Modern bulld- 
ings, swimming pool. Athletics. 

Address 


| JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 
Box 149, Lake Forest Ill. 


(EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY CONTINUED ON PAGES 134-135) 
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For style, for economy—buy all sol 


F you want to save in clothes, buy all-wool and yov’ll 

buy less often If you want style— you, must have all- 

wool The style does not last without it You'll get it all in 
our clothes — money back if you're not satisfied 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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JOHN M. SIDDALL, Editor 
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IVORY SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


99% PURE 


Send for free sample package 
of Ivory Soap Flakes—snow- 
like flakes of genuine Ivory 
Soap which warm water 
melts into **Safe Suds in a 
Second.** Quicker and easier 
Jor laundering silks and frail 
Sabrics, and for the shampoo. 
Address Dept. 18-F, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohioz — 


Nö wonder that baby splashes in glee at the 
sight of Ivory Soap. 


To him the floating white cake means handfuls of 
bubbling foam, covering his chubby body with a 
fragrant, velvety coat: 


It means a joyful thrill of surprise when the lather 
disappears like magic at the first touch of clear 
water. 


It means a gentle towelling that leaves his skin 
soft and smooth, and feeling so good. 


Everybody enjoys a daily bath with pure, mild 
Ivory Soap. It cleanses thoroughly. It can not 
irritate. 
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Stories of Winning and. Losing 
in Wall Street 


An interview with John Moody, the great financial expert and 
statistician, who says that in thirty years he has seen 
only one plunger make a fortune, and keep it. 

Don't speculate! Learn to invest! 


T MUST be,” I said, “that in the 
course of your career you have seen 

a lot of speculating and gambling 

in the stock market." 

The man to whom I said this was 
John Moody, known throughout the finan- 
cial world as a statistician, analyst, and 
rater of securities of all kinds. And the 
reason I said it was that I knew that this 
year of 1920 marked his thirtieth in Wall 
Street. 

* Yes," he smiled, “I have.” 

“What,” I then asked him, “is your 
deliberate judgment, founded on your 
thirty years of experience, as to the wis- 
dom shown by those who speculate in 
stocks?” 

“Before I can answer that question,” 
he replied, “we must have some under- 
standing as to what we mean by spec- 
ulation. In one sense of the word, 
speculation is practically identical with 
gambling. In another sense, it is not. 

* For example, there is in Wall Street 
a class of professional speculators. Those 
who survive among them, do so because 
of a special fitness, partly gained from 
long experience, but largely due to natural 
qualifications. They are men with broad 
vision, keen powers of calculation, patient 
natures, cool judgment, and remarkable 
power of quick and decisive action. They 
do not act on tips, or so-called inside in- 
formation, or on what they hear this big 
man is doing or is not doing. Much less 
do they ever play ‘hunches.’ They act 
on their careful study of individual pro 
erties, and more especially on their study 
of fundamental, world-wide conditions, 
and of the broad trend of business and 
public credit. This study is their voca- 
tion. They have capital to begin with, 
and they never assume risks threatening 
the extinction of their capital. If they 
buyon margin, you may be sure they have 
money in the bank, or liquid assets of 
some kind sufficient to protect their hold- 
ings in full. They sometimes take com- 
paratively quick turns in the market, but 
what they mostly calculate on are the 


By John Singleton 


broad trends of greater or less duration; 
often they are content to wait for their 
profit for years. They are not hogs; if 
they make twenty-five or thirty-five per 
cent on their capital in the course of a 
year, they consider they have done well. 


“Now: this is a return which represents 

about the average received by men 
successfully engaged in mercantile busi- 
nesses. Included in the twenty-five or 
thirty-five per cent is the natural earning 
of capital in interest; but what this return 
mostly is due to is that factor which in 
economics is technically called superin- 
tendence. That is to say, it is mostly a 
reward for the foresight, judgment, and 
general intelligence a man has to exercise 
in successfully superintending or directing 
his business. And the same thing holds 
good with the professional speculator. He 
makes money only as he makes specula- 
tion his business. Whether you approve 
of his particular business or not, the fact 
remains that what he gets is due to hard 
work intelligently directed. He is, indeed, 
more properly called a trader than a spec- 
ulator. And it also is to be considered 
that if he is to make money on a scale 
which will compensate him or the study 
he has to devote to his business, he must 
have a large capital to begin with. 

“There is just another principle here 
to which I would call attention before I 
go on. It is strictly in the interests of 
Society that there be maintained a ready 
market for stocks and other securities, as 
well as for commodities of all kinds. As 
professional speculators or traders help to 
maintain such a market, and especially as 
their operations tend to keep the market 
from going to ruinous extremes up or 
down, then it can be said of them that for 
the money they make they render an 
equivalent in social service as well as in 
hard work. 

“On the other hand, the speculation of 
the amateur is pretty certain to be gam- 
bling pure and simple. Let no man try 
to foot himself. : if he takes a flyer in stocks 


because someone has given him a tip on 
the market, or he hears that some big 
trader is doing this or that, or he has a 
general hunch that the market is going up 
or down, or he sees other people rushing 
to buy or to sell, or he has what he thinks 
is inside information about a particular 
stock, he is just as much of a gambler as 
if he went into a house to play roulette. 
Not only this, but regardless of what your 
knowledge or study may be, you never 
can be doing anything else but gambling 
when you buy on margin, and the margin 
you put up represents all or nearly all of 
your available capital. Obviously, this 
must be the fact; for, under these circum- 
stances, any sharp turn in the market is 
likely to wipe you out, and such turns are 
impossible for any man entirely to foresee. 

“Now,” added Mr. Moody, “I assume 
that you do not want me to preach you 
any sermon on the folly of gambling, but 
want me to tell you the facts." 

* Yes," I replied, “by all means let us 
have the facts." 


« ELL,” he said, “in all my thirty 

years in Wall Street, I positivel 
know of only one man who, beginning wit 
a 'shoe string,’ set out to make a fortune 
by plunging in the market, and got away 
wk it. Of course, I have seen millions 
of dollars made through such plunging 
or gambling; but this man is the only one 
I know of who made a fortune in this 
way, and kept it. 

“No good end will be served by our 
closing our eyes to the fact that the phe- 
nomenal sometimes happens. There was 
something phenomenal about this man 
from the beginning. In 1902, when he 
was about forty, he had been dabbling in 
stocks for more than ten years, and in- 
stead of being ruined was just about 
where he was when he started. Unusually 
lucky though he had been, he of course did 
not have much reason to be satisfied. He 
decided that in the future he would ignore 
all tips, study fundamental conditions, 
and rely on his own judgment. 
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d was “I suppose,” I said, “you have seen too 
1e en- many fortunes made and later lost to 
om of count any speculator lucky until he is 
t rose ' safely tucked away in his grave.” 

grew, “That is it exactly. What I have ob- 
i prof- served from the beginning is that there 
5 and is something like a curse on all easy 
ig, he money, or money that is made without 
as to your rendering an equivalent for it in hard 


began to speculate in the *war- 
that is, the stocks of corporatio za s mna 
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suddenly prosperous through the — x1-a-F227— J P 
facture of munitions. This man had been 
in Wall Street for many years, was pretty 
shrewd, was in no sense a greenhc» r zz- 44775 


original capital was $500. With chis he 
plunged; was lucky; pyramided, and coz- 
tinued lucky. On September 15; x ox 5. he 


ba bres.” 


Where Do You and I Come 
in on This List? 


HEN it comes to selling “get-rich-quick” 

stocks Mr. Moody says that experience has 

shown that, aside from women, the most vul- 
nerable class is made of ministers, doctors, teachers, and 
other professional people. What makes these people 
" easy" is, of course, their lack of familiarity with busi- 
ness principles. Mr. Moody goes on: 

“But there are others, as is well known by the con- 
cerns which make a business of supplying classified 
lists of prospective investors, lists that often fall into 
the hands of slick gentlemen who have shady mining and 
oil propositions. These lists are classified into $10 in- 
vestors, $25 to $100 investors, $100 to $500 investors, 
and investors having up to $10,000 or more. 

“The $10 investors mostly are made up of those who 
are in the habit of taking occasionally a aver to this ex- 
tent; their idea being that what they invest may turn 
out to yield a big profit, but that in any event their loss 
will be small. This class particularly appeals to the 
swindler, for the reason that even if his scheme is ex- 

osed, the amounts individually invested are so small that 
ıt would not pay any single person to appeal to the law, 
and such investors are too widely scattered or too un- 
intelligent or indifferent to act in concert. The number 
of names on these $10 lists sometimes runs up into the 
hundreds of thousands. They are the principal means 
for floating all schemes of the cheaper and more openly 
fraudulent variety. 

“The $25 to $100 lists are made up of Methodist and 
Baptist ministers, country doctors, teachers, barbers, 
waiters, nurses, and others who are able to set aside up 
to $100 a year. Such a list is used for slightly more 
pretentious schemes, and schemes which now and then 
may not be utterly devoid of merit. 

“The $100 to $500 lists are made up of college 
teachers and professors, Episcopal and Présbirtetian 
ministers, the more prosperous doctors, small Wall 
Street lambs, mercantile clerks, some country mer- 
chants and other thrifty people who annually accu- 
mulate a few hundred dollars. In addition to being 
used for the promotion of more pretentious frauds, such 
lists sometimes are used to promote perfectly sound and 
legitimate enterprises. 

“The lists covering people having up to $10,000 or 
more largely explain themselves. These lists often are 
used by schemers; but as the people on them usuall 
are those who are more cautious or have a wider busi- 
ness experience, they are not particularly popular with 
the get-rich-quick fraternity." 
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had paper profits of za p proxi- 
mately $800,000. There was 
nothing fictitious about 
these profits;histransa ctions 
were all with first-class bro- 
kerage houses; his accounts, 
which I saw, were correct, 
and were protected b large 
margins. On that day he 
could have cashed in com- 
pletely within an hour. 

“I had a long talk with 
him that day, urging him to 
sell Git Evecrehing he had, 

ut all his capital into good 
ens ee bonds or good 
bank loans, and get away 
from Wall Street fora cou ple 
of years at least. This he 
half promised to do, but 
finally said, ‘PIL go home 
and sleep on it.’ 


“I DIDNT see him again 
for a couple of weeks. 

When he walked in, I said, 

‘Well, did you cash in?? 

“Not on your life, he re- 
plied. ‘Iam not sucha piker 
as you took me for. That 
is eight hundred thousand 
dollars? Why, I have just 
begun. I’m going to make 
eight million dollars before 
this bull market is over. 
Look at all the big men 
with their millions!—they 
didn’t get their money by 
being pikers. Would Hoc: 
riman have left eighty mil- 
lions if he had been a piker? 
Where would Morgan be if 
he were a piker?’ 

“So he went on talking 
his drool. He was as de- 
lirious as if he were in the 
grip of typhoid. He went 
back into the market on a 
huge scale, loaded himself 
up with thousands of shares, 
and pyramided. In six 
months he was dead broke. 
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‘es he work. Such money creates a kind of fever 
ı phe- which confuses your intellect, warps your 
asex- judgment, makes you deaf to the MENTA 
nd in of common sense, unfits you for honest 
there work of any kind, and generally prevents 
must you from leading a sane, normal life. Here 

is an example of how one's wits are be- 
[oody fuddled by money quickly gained: 


* During the big war bull market of 
1915, a certain man of my acquaintance 
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Stories of Winning 


ing all he could beg or borrow in the hope 
of seeing the stock rise to 150, as he had 
been tipped. 

About the time the stock was holding 

well around 95, a man from the South 
called on me. He said he had bought 
Steel in small lots all the way up from 60, 
and at that time had 600 shares, represent- 
ing a profit to him of roughly nine thou- 
sand dollars. He had done this with an 
or:ginal capital of one thousand dollars. 
I told him that, aside from the fact that 
the bull market was stale and a crash was 
plainly in sight to any man who analyzed 
conditions intelligently, the tips were al- 
together too plentiful to warrant confidence 
in the situation. And my advice to him 
was to sell out immediately, take the first 
train for his Southern home, and forget 
Wall Street. He said he would do so; but 
next morning he again called and an- 
nounced that he had changed his mind. 
Said he: 

** "Twenty-four hours in New York have 
opened my eyes. After I left you yester- 
day afternoon | went directly to my hotel. 
In the café were many men, brokers and 
others, who were talking about the stock 
market. All said they were buying Steel. 
In the dining-room the waiter confided 
to me that he got many tips from the big 
men who came in there, and at present 
was loaded up with Steel, and was buying 
more. That evening I went to the theatre 
and overheard bullish comment on Steel. 
I went into a haberdasher's this morning 
to buy a pair of suspenders, and was 
offered a brand which they had labeled, 
‘U. S. Steel. All the clerks in that store 
were buying Steel, or already had profits 
in it. In short, I find that New Yorkers 
by the thousands are buying this stock, 
and if this is so it’s no time to sell. They 
are close to things and ought to know. I 
may be from the ‘corn,’ but I’m not going 
to let a chance of a lifetime like this slip 
by. Solhave doubled my holdings, and 
shall camp here until the stock crosses 125, 
which I am told it will do in a week.’ 


“WITHIN a few days after this, the 
whole stock market began to go to 
pieces. Steel common never saw 94 again 
on that movement, and did not stop going 
down until the following summer, when it 
touched the low price from which the 
movement had started. In fact, it never 
again rose above 94 until five years later, 
and in the meantime was quoted as low as 
30. The man from the South was cleaned 
out completely. 

* Now," continued Mr. Moody, *' you 
probably have little sympathy to waste 
on men like that Southerner; but the 
really pitiable cases are those of the clerks 
and the salesman to whom he referred. 

* During the wild orgy of speculation 
which preceded the famous Northern Pa- 
cific corner of May gth, 1901, I had in my 
employ as a salesman for my Manual [a 
young man of about thirty. He never had 
made over thirty dollars a week in his life, 
and had no capital. Nevertheless, he used 
to haunt the ucketshops, and about this 
time got a ‘straight tip’ to buy Steel. He 
raised a hundred dollars somehow, and 
put it up in the bucketshop. From that 
instant his profits began to pile up. He 
knew nothing about the merits of stocks, 
but everything was going up, and he 
simply shut his eyes and bought. The 
beckecdhop urged him to pyramid, as they 


and Losing in Wall Street, by JouN SINGLETON 
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JOHN MOODY 


FEY could be in a better position than John Moody to give you some real inside pointers 
; oe stock speculation, and what to do and not to do if you would take care of your surplus 
unds. 

Thirty of his fifty-one years of life have been spent in Wall Street, and during at least 
twenty of these years his special statistical, analyzing, and rating work has made it necessary for 
him to take a cool, unprejudiced view of what goes on there. 

Born in Jersey City, he at twenty-one began his Wall Street career as a ‘‘stamp-licker and 
errand-runner " for a banking house. With this house, one of the oldest and most conservative 
in the Street, he remained for ten years; being promoted to assistant bookkeeper, to head book- 
keeper, to assistant cashier, to cashier, and to head of the selling department. 

After he had organized for this banking house a statistical department, he branched out on 
his own account with a manual giving the statistics of industrial stocks and bonds, the first of 
its kind. This standard reference book, which first was published in 1900, continues to be known 
as "Moody's Manual,” though John Moody himeelf, at the time of the financial panic of 1907, 
found it necessary to surrender all his interest in it. 

Following the 1907 panic, he was inspired with an entirely new idea. This was that of get- 
ting up, in connection with a general service for investors, books that would not merely present 
the statistics of securities, but would minutely analyze the statistics and rate the securities as to 
their investment value, much as mercantile businesses are rated in Bradstreet’s and Dun’s. His 
first rating book was devoted to railway securities, and being successful from the start soon was 
followed by others devoted to public utility, industrial, government, and municipal securities. 
So came into existence, and continued to be published annually, those huge tomes which make 
an ordinary man sick to look at, but now are the common possession of banks, insurance com- 
panies, and others who frequently buy or lend money on securities. 

It is plain that a man to be suited for such work must have, besides an analytical, studious 
mind, a patient, painstaking, and thorough nature. And if his ratings of securities and judg- 
ment as to general market conditions are to have any value for such institutions as savings banks 
and insurance companies, he must be above suspicion of having any interested motives, and be 
able to balance and weigh uninfluenced by any excitement which may be raging around him. 

That is John Moody exactly. In one of the most excitable environments in the world, he 
habitually preserves an unruffled calm. He watches unmoved the fortunes of those who come 
and go in Wall Street, and whether there be a boom or a panic, he is concerned only with getting 
at the causes thereof. In the accompanying article he gives you the benefit of his ripe experience, 
and tells many illuminating stories of those who have tried to get rich by “ playing the market.” 


always do, so there will be no chance for 
you to get away with any profits. In two 
months that young man’s profits were 
over eighteen thousand dollars. He was 
wild with excitement, was going to make 
a million. He couldn’t work, he could 
hardly eat or sleep. He hung over the 
ticker all day, watching his fortune pile 


up. The higher stocks went, the less 
necessary it seemed to him to sell. I 
urged him to cash in, and leave Wall 
Street. But, no; he must make his for- 
tune first. I urged him to sell part of his 
stocks. But, no; the arguments of the 
bucketshop people carried the day. 
“Then, just as (Continued on page 82) 


They fell quite often now. 
had to stagger back and jerk Bronough to his feet. 


It was always a fresh battle to get up. 


“Just a 


“Never Stop—Never Give Up" 


HERE is but one passenger train 
a day plying on the branch line 
to City-of-Lakes. Like the water 
fowl to the marshes, it arrives in 
the early night and departs in 

r morning. To-night it was late. 
was snowing—Oregon snow—white, 
wet flakes that smother a wind shield 
fill the eyes. The drifts would be 
before morning. But the passengers 
he train weren’t worrying about this 
The deep snow comes as regularly 
hese Oregon tablelands as the birds 
ie spring; and the people know how 
o about their business through two 
of level snow with high overshoes and 
hearts. Many of them had snow- 


A story of grit 


By Edison Marshall 


ILLUSTRATION BY J. HENRY 


shoes hanging behind their kitchen doors, 
for use in emergencies. At present they 
were warm and snug and companionable 
in the close air of the three day coaches. 
There was a standard sleeping car be- 
hind; but it was a curious fact that it was 
almost empty of passengers. It was not 
that these travelers could not afford its 
use. Many of them had ranches that a 
fast horseman, riding all day, could not 
encircle. But the sleeping car, to their 
eyes, was rather cold and formal, and all 
these people—good friends of one another, 
if not by previous acquaintance, by the 
frontier comradeship of the journey— 
were making a sort of “sociable” out of 
their homecoming. They passed around 


their lunches and their stories; and if the 
air was close they breathed it and didn’t 
mind. 

_ There were, however, two men sitting 
in the smoking compartment of the sleeper. 
They had no place in the friendly com- 
pany in the coaches in front. A glance 
would have revealed them as men of the 
great Outside world—Eastern men of a 
certain type—and they didn’t make a 
habit of striking up acquaintance with 
fellow passengers. 

No one could have looked at them and 
doubted that they were successful men, 
possibly men of position and wealth. Yet 
there was no vulgar display; they would 
have been as intolerant of that as of the 
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It was so pleasant to lie still and forget. . 


.. Once the stranger 


little way farther," he promised, ‘‘we’re almost to the creek” 


fraternization in the day coaches. Their 
clothes were the best that Eastern tailors 
could produce, perfectly cut and fitted, in 

rfect taste as to shade and style. 

either of them was laden with jewelry, 
such as certain of the Oregon cattle men 
were wont to acquire on sudden wealth. 
One of them, the larger physically and 
evidently the stronger character of the 
two, wore a single white diamond. 

Both were in the prime of life. Bron- 
ough, the more slender of the two, was 
touched with gray at the temples, but 
evidently prematurely. Bishop, however, 
except for the extra flesh on his formida- 
ble body, was not touched with any mark 
of age. It would be hard to guess his 
weight. He was six feet tall, with broad 
shoulders and a wrestler's neck—and 
prosperity had added fifty pounds to an 
already powerful frame. There had been 
laborers in plenty among his antecedents, 
forgotten or unreverenced as they were 
they had bequeathed him a physical har- 
dihood. He had a rather handsome face, 
and its only defect would not be noticed 
at the first glance. [t was just a hint of 
brutality about the heavy jaws and the 
thick lips. He sat with eyes straight 
ahead. Bronough, evidently a subordi- 
nate, watched him for the side seat. 

“Why should a man like Austin retire 


to these wilds for a full month in the holi- 
day season," Bishop demanded irritably. 
“Even by hiring the launch to-night, this 
adventure is going to cost us three days.” 

“But they won’t be lost, if Austin 
comes through,” Bronough returned. 
“He’s one of those nature-nuts, I suppose. 
They say John Austin, Senior, put the 
cost of a steam yacht into this shooting- 
bungalow of his on the lake shore. And 
now his son comes up every year for the 
December shooting.’ 


BISHOP grunted. “At least we can be 
glad that it's the son, and not the old 
man, that we have to do business with. 
John Austin, Senior, would crimp this 
deal of ours at the first glance—if he were 
alive. He had the eye of a hawk." 

“But you've never met this son of his," 
Bronough suggested. "He's got the old 
man's blood in him." 

“Tve never met him, but I know. He's 
not naturally suspicious. Millionaires’ 
sons never are—and the dynasty has 
come to him without effort on his part. 
No one but old Austin himself could 
have seen around the corner in this affair 
of ours. Look how it went by the Seats 
of the Mighty in the Capital—it's beau- 
tiful, Bronough! It cheers me up every 
time I think of it." 


“That they should be so blind—” 

* Blind nothing! There's absolutely no 
loophole for Austin and his friends to see 
what's behind it. The only way they 
could know is by the feel—if you know 
what I mean. It would have to be an in- 
stinct, not just sharp business sense— 
something the older Austin had, but in 
all probability his son hasn't. To-morrow 
Fight at this time, we'll have his signa- 
ture, and the thing will be done." 

The great form sank lower in the seat. 
His voice, rising for a moment in enthusi- 
asm, had lowered again until it was al- 
most guttural. He had been told that 
John Austin, Junior, was a kindly, com- 
panionable sort, and that the Bishop 
project would pass his inspection just as 

ad that of his subordinates. He 
didn’t stop to think that the very love of 
the marshes and the lakes that brought 
the young millionaire across the continent 
every winter must imply some hardihood 
of spirit. Soft men do not love the tule 
wastes, the whirling snows, and the icy 
winds. . 

Bishop had no more closely guarded se- 
cret than his own humble origin. Yet in 
his mind he held no high opinion of the : 
business force and ability of the second gen- 
eration of wealth. Young Austin would fail 
to see the real (Continued on page roo) 
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The Fun of a Large 


— Family 


There. are nine of us in mine—the general manager, seven 


N A FINE September evening 

in 1910, I was traveling from 

Dublin to Rosslare, along the 
southeastern coast of Ireland. 

About midway of the journey 

the train stopped at a little station, the 
name of which I have long since forgotten. 

Waiting on the platform was a bridal 
party of three—a sweet-faced, modest, 
and capable-looking bride, a bumptious, 
self-satisfied bridegroom, and a gentle, 
white-haired old man, who seemed to be 
the father of the groom. The ancient was 
remonstrating with the younger man. 

"Now, Barney," said he, “let Mary 
have a word to say now an' agin. She 
has a mind of her own, and—" 

Barney stopped him with a grand ges- 
ture and announced to all the world within 
hearing that “the man's the man." 

The old father shook his head; and 
there was wisdom in the smile he turned 
upon Mary, as he helped her into the sec- 
ond-class coach. Barney followed with 
the luggage, and the train puffed on its 
way, leaving the old man waving fare-ye- 
wells from the platform. I saw no more 
of any of them, but later I had talk with 
a gossip in my compartment, who claimed 
to be a crony of the ancient, and from 
what he told me I built up a picture of the 
old man, returning to his lonely fireside 
and soliloquizing in this fashion: 


The Man's the Man 


“The man's the man!" my Barney says— 
An’ Barney's newly married— 
He's the wan that knows the ways 
‘The burdens should be carried. 
“Let the woman wear the grace 
An’ pleasin’ pranks o' beauty, 
Yet be mindful of her place 
An’ of her wifely duty; 
By the crown within my hat, 
The chief of all our riches, 
I'll be king o’ this an’ that; 
An’ sure I'll wear the breeches; 
Yes, an’ need be, I can teach 
The Spanish way o' walkin’!” 
There's my Barney's manful speech— 
I listen to him talkin’. 


“The man’s the man!” my Barney says, 
An’, faith, my thoughts are carried 
Back to well-remembered days, 
When I was newly married; 
An’ there’s wan, that’s lookin’ down 
Upon this house this minute, 
Knows who was it wore the crown 
The whiles herself was in it, 
Dull I was, but plain as day 
"Tis now I’m scein’ through it, 
How she let me have her way, 
An’ sure I never knew it; 
Puffed wid pride as I could be, 
An’ struttin’ ’round an’ squawkin’, 
"Man's the man!" sez I, an’ she— 
She listened to me talkin’. 
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By Tom Daly 


With that for a clue, even the casual 
reader should be able to lay an index finger 
upon the chief contributing cause of the 
brilliant success of which this is an auto- 
biographical record. 


THE distinguished subject of this 
sketch, donning his eighteen-dollar 
wedding garment in the tiny hall room of 
his bachelorhood, must not be imagined 
as attitudinizing before the glass and 

roudly announcing his determination to 
þe a leader among the successful fathers. 
He had no such thought. Indeed, like 
many another before and since, he had 
little thought at all. He was mostly an 
irresponsible yearning, rich only in the 
splendid audacity of youth. In one pocket 
—the lower right-hand pocket of his waist- 
coat—he had a plain gold ring; in another 
a wallet containing $69, which was three 
weeks’ salary in advance, and railroad 

asses galore for himself “and wife.” 

hat was all, but it was enough. Would 
it be to-day? It would; other things being 
equal. 

By “other things” I mean not only the 
cost of living, but those intangible assets 


—health, compatibility of temperament, . 


determination, mutual helpfulness—which 
make up the sum of the safest working 
capital for one embarking upon this spirit- 
ual enterprise. The successful father who 
boasts that he "started married life on a 
shoe string" isn't telling the exact truth; 
he forgets to take account of the heart 
strings. Every so-called self-made man 
of whatever sort is inclined to throw on 
“side” a bit. I catch myself at it, even 
here. A moment ago I gave the impres- 
sion that all the money capital I had to 
start in business with was $69. In addi- 
tion to that we had the first month's rent 
aid, and owned a couple of hundred dol- 
ars’ worth of furniture, linen, silver and 
glassware, including the inevitable dupli- 
cate pickle dishes which always turned up 
at weddings toward the close of the nine- 
teenth century. 

But, after all, what has worldly gear to 
do with this story? Let's leap over these 
sordid details, and hereafter touch upon 
them as little as possible. The family is a 
close corporation built up of flesh and 
blood and spirit, and its chief asset is 
“good will" rather than “furniture and 
fixtures" or “stocks and bonds.” So then, 
this firm, established under such modest 
auspices in June, 1896, took in its first 
junior partner on the last day of March 
of the following year. This very young 
apprentice was named Leonard. For 
some time he was merely a "sleeping 
partner"—when he wasn't eating. He 


> Junior partners, and your humble servant 


was a good feeder, but his keep scarcely 
increased the overhead expenses at all. 
Indeed, right here at the outset a curi- 
ous fact became apparent, which repeated 
itself upon the occasion of the admission 
of each new partner to the firm, in the 
ears that followed: Every one of them 
rought along an addition to the working 
capital. The head of the firm, it is true, 
may have had to extend his daily prowling 
about to find it, hut it was always there. 
Creature comforts, never wholly lackin 
at any time, began to grow more plentiful. 
Within two years the firm had moved 
from the little house in which it had first 
established itself to another more com- 
modious and attractive. In less than a 
year it had moved again—a fine three- 
story house this time. 


N9w. all these movings had been with- 
in a narrow circle, the center of which 
was the house where the two original 
members of the firm had planned their 
partnership, and where the grandparents 
of the younger partners were still living. 

It soon became clear that these arand. 
parents were interfering with business. 

hey were spoiling the juniors and dis- 
rupting the organization. Besides, the 
growing establishment was located in a 
Poly built-up city neighborhood sur- 
rounded by distractions and dangers. 

Big flat-wheeled trolley cars. rumbled 
by the door, the streets were none of the 
cleanest, and the air was not as fresh and 
pure as could be wished. So, within half 
a dozen years of the start, the firm moved 
away from all these handicaps into bucolic 
Germantown, and it has flourished there 
ever since. In a little while the grand- 
parents followed; but by that time the 
were chastened and harmless, and their 
last days were full of gentle resignation, 
peace and cheer. 

With the present firm still intact and 
no member of it as yet showing more than 
a vague inclination to branch off and set 
up in business for himself, the “president 
of the corporation” is asked to look back 
over the books and tell what he has got 
out of the business for himself. I am a 
very rich man, but how rich not even I 
can say. I have been, and still am, the 
chief beneficiary. Of that I am absolutely 
certain. My one fear is that the eight, no, 
nine, others who have contributed to my 
success have not drawn the dividends they 
have deserved. But all this sounds too 
sobby, and there have been surprisingly 
few sobs in this firm’s history. We've had 
more fun than a box of monkeys, and 
we're still having it. 

But let me (Continued on page 226) 
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Tom Daly and His Family 


TOM DALY has won fame and a host of friends as a 
writer of poems full of humor and genuine sentiment. 
His readings of his own poems have delighted scores of 
audiences all over the country. He was born in Phila- 
delphia, in 1871, and lives in Germantown, a suburb. 


of that city. His poems have been published in five 
volumes, beginning with “Canzoni,” in 1906. The 
latest one is ‘“‘McAroni Ballads,” published last No- 
vember. Mr. Daly gives his wife the title of * General 
Manager ” of the family firm. 
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W. H. Leffingwell 


MR. LEFFINGWELL is one of the country's lead- 
ing experts in office management. He was born in 
Michigan, and at seventeen began work as a stenog- 
rapher. Later, he had a wide business experience in 
this country and in Europe. About ten years ago he 
became interested in Scientific Management, as de- 
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veloped by Frederick W. Taylor, 


and 

the principles of the Taylor system to iie var 
tion. He is the author of "Scientific Office 
ment" and the inventor of many devices 
office work, which he does not patent, 
clients. His office is in New York City, 


Manage- 
for use in 
butgives to his 


Exactly Why Some Are 
Promoted—and Others Are Not 


An interview with a great expert in business management who has 
studied the inside workings of scores of big offices. What 
he has to say will be of practical value to tens of 


EW men realize how easy it is to 
et one's self promoted." 


nificance. For Mr. 
Leffingwell is in a line of 
work which, above allothers, 
puts a man in a position to 
understand the points of 
view of both employer and 
employee. He is a specialist 
in the application of scien- 
tific foechods of office man- 
agement. It is his job to 
“camp out” in offices of all 
kinds for greater or lesser 
periods, and to subject all 
that goes on in these places 
to what he himself calls a 
*' microscopic" examina- 
tion. 

Naturally, he has to look 
at things through the eyes 
of the employer; but it is 
nevertheless the fact that 
his ability to produce re- 
suks depends strictly upon 
his ability to establish 
friendly relations with the 
mass of employees and to 
look at things through their 
eyes also. 

“I know," he said to me, 
“that people are suspicious 
of ‘short cuts’ and ‘roval 
roads.’ We rightfully feel 
that no one way is in itself 
the only way, or an abso- 
lutely sure way. No matter 
how valuable a thing may 
be in itself, ic must be sup- 
ported by other things. 

“But I believe there is 
one course an employee can 
take which, provided he sup- 
ports it with ordinary quali- 
ties of industry, common 
sense, tact, and especially 
perseverance, is practically 
certain to lead to his pro- 
motion. It may not seem 
novel, or sound impressive. 
But before you pass judg- 
ment on it, let me tell you 
all there is in it. 

“What I would say to 
every man seeking promo- 


thousands of AMERICAN MAGAZINE readers 


As reported by Frank B. Copley 


“Look at the thing from the viewpoint continue to make good. Well, here comes 


1 of the employer. The people who work Mr. Employee with suggestions for the 
oming from W. H. Leffingwell, for him are likely to think that he is in business that is Mr. Employer's child. 
this statement has special sig- pretty soft. Few realize the load that he Suppose the first suggestions are not very 


Pretty Girls—and Clerks 
Who Appear Lazy 


OLLOWING is an interesting passage from Mr. 

Leffingwell's interview: 

* What about pretty girls in an office?" Mr. Lef- 
fingwell was asked. “Some say that they should never 
be employed, as they prove too distracting." 

“ No," he replied, “I would not say, never employ a 
pretty girl. hat I would say is, never employ a vain 
girl! If a girl is vain of her looks she is sure to coquette 
and it is the coquette who is the distraction. A girl may 
be as pretty as a picture, and yet prove no distraction 
to anyone, provided her mind is not on her looks but 
strictly on her business. One of the finest business 
young women I ever knew was positively beautiful 
But as her whole air was absolutely businesslike, no 
man presumed to take any liberties with her. Parents 
having a pretty daughter need have no fear about her 
entering business, if she has good principles, is serious- 
minded about her work, and 1s made to realize the need 
of alwavs conducting herself in a businesslike way. 
Girls who are insulted in business nearly always bring 
it on themselves by something in their own mind or 
conduct." 

Returning to the subject of his high regard for young 
clerks in general, Mr. Leffingwell said: 

“The manager who complains of having lazy or in- 
efficient clerks really shows up his own shortcomings. 
If a healthy person seems to be lazy, it is because he has 
not found his niche, or is doing work that he does not 
find interesting. It is the business of the management 
to place the clerks at work for which they are adapted. 
And there is no kind of work that cannot be made 
interesting to those who are adapted to it. It would re- 
quire too much discussion of the pure technic of manage- 
ment for me to attempt to prove this latter statement, 
but it can be accepted as a tact. What I want to make 
plain is that where there is trouble in an office it nearly 
always can be traced to the shortcomings of the manage- 
ment. Managers are far more often at fault than are 
the clerks.” 


At least they show 
that Mr. Employee is in- 
terested. And the parent 
whose heart does not warm 
to those who are interested 
in his child is a mighty ex- 
ceptional one. : 

“More than this, those 
suggestions indicate to the 
employer that he has a man 
who is not working simply 
for the money he gets. They 
make him feel that he has a 
man who is willing to give. 
I wonder how many of us 
realize what there is in the 
saying, ‘Give, and it shall 
be given unto you.’, 

" Now let us consider the 
employeehimself. Of course, 
if he keeps on making sug- 
gestions that are not very 
good they won't be of much 
help in getting him any- 
where. If he keeps coming 
across with foo! suggestions, 
he will irritate, not com- 
mend himself, to his supe- 
rior. You may say that not 
everyone can make good 
suggestions, or have valu- 
able ideas. But I say em- 
phatically that the ability 
to make good suggestions is 
mainly a habit which any 
man with a normal brain 
can acquire. It is chiefly a 
matter of mental attitude. 

“The ordinary mental at- 
titude is that of accepting 
things just as they are, of 
not looking bene the sur- 
face, of having little or no 
belief that things can be 
made better. And such an 
attitude effectually prevents 
any ideas from being born. 

*Let us change this at- 
titude. Let us take nothing 
for granted. Let us plaster 
everything over with ques- 
tion marks. Let us look at 
things not merely with the 


tion is this: Set out diligently and sys- ordinarily carries. His business—or his outward eye but with the brain. Let us 
tematically to suggest to your employer department, if he is the manager of one— all the time be asking ‘Why?’ Let us 
ideas which he may be able to use in his is to him as a child. He dreads that it make this our creed: ‘I believe that 
may not make good, or that it may not things can be (Continued on page 241) 


business. 
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Ed Burge lived here six years—and liked it! 
room in the middle of the night. 
adventures with ice, wind, and rip-roaring storms. 


HOW'S THIS FOR A RESIDENCE? 


Once a ship shoved her nose half way through his bed- 
Visitors of that kind were frequent, and he had other exciting 
He was twenty-nine days all stark alone in one 


lighthouse. He says that the great drawback to the job is—guess!—flies. There are millions of 'em 


Could You Live Alone, 
Like Ed Burge? 


With the glow of New York’s lights in the sky, could you be contented 
out in a waste of waters, or on a strip of deserted beach? 
What a lighthouse keeper sees and what he 
thinks of the world you and I live in 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


HE slender wooden tower shiv- 

ered under the pounding of a cold 

nor'easter. The roar of kerosene, 

burning under heavy pressure, 

mingled with the howling of the 
gale. Particles of wind-driven ice slatted 
with a sound like distant machine-gun fire 
against the tower. 

In front, along the beach, black masses 
of water rushed shoreward and smashed 
into white atoms as they broke, booming, 
upon the beach. The ray of steely white 
light pierced a hole in the blackness that 
lay over the Lower Bay of New York. 
Four nautical miles out, on the edge of 
Ambrose Channel, the seaward glare of 
the huge reflector of West Bank Light 
showed only moth-white in the thickness 
of the storm. 

Three and a half miles down shore, the 
light on Old Orchard Shoals was a vague 
radiance in the smother of snow and spin- 
drift. The lights on Sandy Hook and on 
the lightships at the channel entrances, 
were blotted out. Away to the north a 
cloud of misty white hung in the sky— 
the mirage of the Great White Way. 

*' Doesn't it get lonely at times? Don’t 
you want to get away and go to the thea- 

' tres, to the movies?" 
“T see all the movies I want," said Ed 
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Burge. “The greatest movies in the 
world—every night." 

He said it so quietly that the force of 
his remark was almost lest upon me. He 
says and does everything that way—this 
big, quiet veteran of the lighthouse serv- 
ice. To him everything is matter of fact 
—all in the day’s work. He has seen and 
lived the romance, the adventure, the 
perils of the service, but he never speaks 
of them in those terms. 


OR thirty-four years, ever since June, 
1886, this man has been an operator 
rojecting the light upon the screen of the 
Loser Bay of New York, guarding the 
commerce of the world as it moves in and 
out through the busiest channels on the 
globe. His lens has shown the pomp of 
navies, the pride of great ocean liners, the 
majesty of great sailing ships, the cuinedy, 
the burlesque, and often the tragedy, of 
fussy tugs, of clumsy tows, of little cargo 
boats. 

I wanted to know what a man thinks of 
the world and its affairs when, all alone 
out in a waste of wild waters, he watches 
it something as a boy, alone in a top gal- 
lery, looks down at a play. For thirteen 
years he was keeper in the Twin Lights 
on Navesink, the aoe lights that greet the 


ocean traveler as he approaches the en- 
trance to New York Bay. For two anda 
half years he was keeper on Old Orchard 
Shoals light while West Bank light, which 
he christened, was being built near the 
entrance to Ambrose Channel. He was the 
first keeper there and served, mostly alone, 
on that tower for six years. For the past 
thirteen years he has been keeper of the 
Elm Tree light on the Swash Channel range. 
Elm Tree is a shore light on the New 
Dorp beach of Staten Island. When a 
keeper has grown old in the service, the 
Powers reward him by giving him charge 
of a shore light—a back light on a range; 
but it seems to me Ed Burge is lonely on 
shore, and longs to be out again in his old 
solitary berth on West Bank, or some off- 
shore tower. He does not say so. He has 
a reputation in the Lighthouse Service of 
never complaining; but he told me a story: 
"Had a little dog once—fox terrier. 
Got him when he was a pup and I was 
over on Old Orchard Shoals. Took him 
with me out to West Bank when it was 
first built, and raised him out there. You 
couldn't get that dog to live ashore. 
Sometimes when I took him with me after 
supplies, he'd run down to the edge of the 
water and look out toward the light, and 
whine. *^ the light dimmed at night, or 
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the fog signals stopped, he'd bark and 
tear around. 

“He recognized a lot of boats, too, and 
would bark to the rugs he knew. I used 
to tie a flag to his tail, and he'd 
run out onto the gallery and wave 
signals. He always slept outside, 
on the gallery, no matter how 
stormy it was, and watched the 
light and the boats. He was a lot 
of company. 

“When I was transferred to 
Elm Tree I brought him ashore 
with me, but he wouldn't live here. 
He was homesick, so I had to take 
him out and give him to the new 
keeper on West Bank. He lived 
on the offshore lights for eleven 
years. Then the Leeper brought 
him ashore, and he died in three 
days. 

“I reckon that’s the way with 
most of us. I know I always was 
glad to get back after being ashore 
for a time. 

“Yes, a fellow has plenty of 
time to think, and plenty of things 
to think about when he’s on an 
offshore light; but you can’t ex- 
actly call it being lonely. I have 
been a month alone in a light, and 
I've been a lot lonelier the few 
times I have been up-town in New 
York. The fellow who has his 
work to do, his light to keep in 
order, his supplies to attend to, his 
painting and cooking and carpen- 
tering and watching his channel, 
hasn't much time to fret about 
what he is missing, or to envy 
other folks. 

“ Tending to other people's busi- 
ness is unnecessary work, anyhow, and as 
for being lonely the fellow who can't keep 
himself busy and contented wouldn't be 
busy or contented anyhow. Seems to me, 
a big part of the trouble in the world 
comes from men wanting to tend to other 
people's business, or to bs something else 
than what they are. 


AAVHEN a man has a family ashore to 
think of and to earn for, there's 
no use wasting time thinking of what he 
might be doing. 

“On nice nights, when I was out there 
on West Bank, I would watch the lights 
way across the bay on Coney Island, or 
the glow over New York, and maybe 
think it would be nice to be there; but if 
I had been ashore I wouldn't have had the 
money to go to those places, and if I had 
gone the chances were that I wouldn't 
have fitted in. The way I look at it, there 
is no use wasting time wishing that you 
were someone else, or somewhere else, or 
something else. 

“T reckon a man makes himself what 
heis. Maybe circumstances help to make 
him, but generally he is what he chooses 
to be. Circumstances couldn't hold him 
if he wanted hard enough to be something 
else. Generally a man finds the work he is 
best fitted for, although most men think 
the other way. If a fellow makes good at 
the work he is doing, he may have some 
claim to think he ought to be doing bigger 
things; but most of those I've known, 
who thought they were cut out for big 
jobs, aren't making good at the small ones. 
The point is that someone has to do every 
job. It may not sound big, or pay big 


A hardy, 


that beats all 


money, but every job is important. A mud 
scow ıs necessary to New York, just as an 


ocean liner is. 


ITE 


l'ake being keeper of a lighthouse, for 


Ẹ 
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D BURGE 
weatherbeaten 


never 


instance. It’s a sort of an easy job—at 
least those who never kept a light say it is. 
There isn't much to do most of the time. 
But when there is something to do, it counts. 


Fr 
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WHERE ED BURGE LIVES NOW 


For the past thirteen years Burge has 
kept the Elm Tree Light on Staten 
Island, near New York City. Notice the 
bleak and beaten tree that gives the 
light its name. This is a shore light, 
for Ed Burge, after thirty-four years of 
service, is entitled to the easier berths. 
Yet he really misses not being in a 
battered, storm-beaten offshore light 


S 


For 


He says he is 
has to dodge taxi- 
cabs, is never afraid of tramps or burglars, 
and can see every day and night a show 
the movies in the world 


It teaches a man to rely on himself 
to do things for himself. Maybe 1 
isn’t a big, important thing to do | 
than once ina year; but waiting three 
dred and sixty-four days, tw« 
three hours and fifty-nine 
utes, so as to be sure to be o: 
job in that other minute, is 
enough. 

“ But it isn't a bad job; thc 
of course, on an offshore light 
hasn't any close neighbors. 
is, if it wasn’t for the flie: 
think it was a pretty good job 
Flies? Worst place in the v 
for flies! They swarm by mil 
on lights miles off shore unti 
keepers pray for a gale of wn 
sweep them away. 

“A fellow has lots of tim 
think, and out there, alone oi 
water, with the ocean and the 
the storms and calms, aft 
while a fellow quits thinkin 
himself as being important 
fitted to be something else 
never heard of a lighthouse k« 
having the swelled head." 

“I suppose you have seen th 
had big adventures?" I sugg: 
as the building shook unde: 
force of the gale. 


lighthouse keeper 
who has seen thirty-four years of service. 
more than thirty of those years he has been 
at lighthouses near New York Harbor, where 
a constant procession of shipping passes 
his front— and only — door. 
never lonesome, 


“ATO, I haven't seen much of 

1N thing. No lighthouse ke 

sees much, because when big tl 

are happening it is mostly \ 

ou can't see a thing. There 

een wrecks, and sinkings, an« 

cues, and all that sort of t 

right near; but on nights \ 

such things happen, when the 

is howling, and the waves are going 

the light, when you can't hear yov 

think, usually a keeper can't see tw 
feet beyond the tower. 

“Im sorry to spoil some of thes 
mances, but it is true. You hear a w 
or a collision—hear a whistle somew 
on the water, or a bell, maybe a gun ! 
That's all—but it's worse than se 
The keeper of a light can't leave. 
must stick to the job, keep the light g 
and a whistle, or horn, or bell soun 
It is tough, sometimes, knowing mei 
in danger only a little way off, want 
get out and help, and having to stick 
there on the job. 

“I started in the service down on ' 
Lights on Navesink Highlands—th: 
oil-burning lights with four keepers 
was a nice job, most of the time, fo 
towers are on shore, in pretty surrc 
ings and there is a wonderful view. A 
can stand at the light and see every * 
coming and going. 

But in those days it was the great 
for wrecks. The coast from Sandy | 
down to Long Beach is strewn with t 
On wild nights maybe we'd get a gli 
of a vessel driving across the light 
maybe see a rocket go up. All we 
do was to stand to the light, whil 
life-savers were busy down on the b 
Once in a while, when I was certai 
light was burning and an assistant w 
the post, I could run down the beac! 
help haul when the guards were bri 
men ashore in the breeches buoy. 
not often. 

“ Around the lighthouses a fellow | 
can tell when (Continued on page 
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Then he coughed two or three times, and acted queer and fussed. ‘‘Say, 
Dot,” he said suddenly, **you aren't engaged to that Ellis Burleigh, are you?” 


Stealing Cleopatra’s Stuff 
The story of a sixteen-year-old girl who got 


all her “dope,” about how to fascinate 
the boys, from the Queen of Egypt 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 


WAS discouraged when the history 

teacher informed us that we should 

have to write a paper called “We 

Learn from Cesar,” telling all about 

the manners of the Romans—which 
certainly are not very important now- 
adays. And yet, if we had not had to 
write that paper, I should never have 
learned about Cleopatra, and might have 
gone on all this winter without a single 
beau. 

My birthday came early last fall, and 
being sixteen set me to worrying. When 
you are fifteen and just a few of the girls 
like Marjorie Hayden and Peggy Malone 
begin to have beaus and giggle and talk 
about the boys, you can be very superior 
and make fun of them, and say they are 
silly. But when you are sixteen, and 

ractically every girl in the class but you 
has some boy who takes her to the football 

ames and goes over to make fudge on 
Frida nights, you can't make fun of 
eve body, and you begin to wonder if 
maybe the laugh is on you. Wondering 
about anything like this is very trying for 


a grl. 

thought first that maybe I wasn't 
good-looking enough, though when I 
studied myself carefully I couldn’t see 
that I was so bad. Of course, my mouth 
is a little bit too wide, and I admit I did 
stand in front of the mirror and just pray 
to get thin! But even at that, it seemed 
to me that I looked as well as lots of the 
girls who were getting along better. 

All through September and October, 
] kept getting more and more worried. 
Early in the fall, there were quite a few 
girls who didn’t like the boys, and we all 
tore around together and made fun of 
pan Simpson for getting Holland Van 

sen to help her with her geometry, 
when we all knew that Judith forgets 
more geometry every night than Holland 
Van Dusen will ever learn. We all stuck 
together and said how tiresome most of 
the boys were, and how silly the girls 
acted, and how we wouldn't be caught 
dead making eyes the way Marjorie Hay- 
den does, and how we never intended to 
marry. But, one by one, the girls all fell 
away. Some boy would ask them to a 
football game, or to walk home with them 
from Christian Endeavor, or something, 
and from that minute on, they were just 
as bad as the others. It was positively 
treacherous the way they went back on 
the rest of us, wouldn't come toour Friday- 
night spreads, and made fun of all girl 
parties. : 

At last, there was nobody left in our 
crowd but Mary Chase and me. Then I 
began to wish some boy would ask me to 


'composition. 


go to a game or something. In fact, I 
more than just wished it, I felt as though 
I couldn't stand it if somebody didn't. 
I began to feel conspicuous, going around 
with Mary Chase all the time. I was 
glad even to have the girls see Will 
unter walking home from school with 
me, although it was a very mild pleasure 
because they all knew he lived next door 
and had waited for me just because I had 
some heavy reference books to take home. 
But being grateful for a mere thing like 
that shows how worried I was getting. 


AND it was right then that I learned 
about Cleopatra. Of course, I had 
heard about her before, but I didn't really 
know anything about her except that she 
came floating down the Nile on a barge 
and got Cæsar away from his wife. 

I was in the public library, looking up 
stuff about Casar to use in the history 
i The book Miss Wittwer 
told us to use just barely mentioned Cleo- 

atra. But it said she was dazzlingl 
ascinating. That was enough for me. 1 
don't know why it is, but whenever I see 
the word "fascinating" I always want to 
read more. There are some words like 
that—chic, alluring, svelte, and a good 


all three books charged on my card and 
carried them home. They weighed tons, 
but I didn't even notice them. I took 
them in by the kitchen door and put 
tapping: paper covers on them, and wrote 
“Roman History” on the outside, so that 
if I seemed to be reading a lot, the family 
'd know it was school work. 

All that evening, I read those books, 
Mother just beaming to see me so 
studious. They told how famous Cleo- 
patra was for her beauty and her learning 
and her wit and her charm, about the 
wonderful banquets she gave, and how 
Casar covldn't get away and Mark An- 
tony fell for her the first time he saw her. 

It was simply fascinating. For a long 
time, I was reading just for amusement; 
it never occurred to me that I might get 
ay practical helpfulness out of those 

s. 

What first set me to thinking along 
practical lines was when one of the books 
told how Cleopatra looked. I had always 
thought she was tall and sinuous (that is 
another of those words that always looks 
interesting in print) and had red hair, 
which of course, put her absolutely out 
of my class. But this writer said that 
was not so. It said, according to deduc- 


many others. I Nap pose svelte appeals £o. ations made from slight references, from 


me the most of all because I am just the 
least little bit too plump. ote 
I looked all through the book .Miss 
Wittwer told us about, but it didn’t say 
anything more about Cleopatra. It went 
on about the senate and roads, and how. 
common assassinations and suicides were. 
Isn't it .funn r 


idea of the kind of things people really 
want to know. After a while, I had a 
bright idea. I walked over to the desk. 

“Have you any books that tell a great 
deal about Ceopatra?" I asked the li- 
brarian. “I have to write a composition 
for history." ; 

What d ead was perfectly true, and if 
the librarian jumped at conclusions and 
thought the composition was on Cleopatra 
it was just lucky for me. She kind of 
twinkled at me and said: . 

“Oh, yes, there are several.” 

She sent the little boy after them and 
he came back with three. 

I started in on one, called “Cleopatra, 
Queen of Egypt." There is a history that 
as a history! I never read anything so 
interesting in all my life. It told just a 
little bit about the Parthian wars and 
things like that, that no human being but 
teachers give two cents for. Jt was nearly 
all about Cleopatra. I sat there and read 
until it was pitch dark outside, then I had 
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: : 


that a mar smart enpugh 
to be a historian wouldn't have any better 


busts, and from certain incidents in her 
life, he believed that she was rather small, 
and a brunette, and delicately rounded 
rather than slight. "xs : 
I READ thar sentence over and over. Of 
. course,.I know I am not dazzlingly fasci- 
nating, but in some ways that description 
just fits me. I am short and a brunette 
and more delicately rounded than slight. 
l am not sure that I could be called 
“learned” exactly, but I didn't have a 
mark on my report under P I am not 
exactly witty either, but I have a very 
keen sense of humor, and it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that perhaps I could learn. 

That was what hrst put the idea into 
my head. With all those books there to 
study, why shouldn't I set to work and 
make myself as much as I could like Cleo- 
patra? 

From the very second that the idea 
occurred to me Í couldn't think of any- 
thing else. I knew that J probably never 
could get to be as fascinating as Cleopatra, 
but it did seem as though with as wonder- 
ful information as I had, besides being 
something her style, I should be able to 
do rather well. 

At first, my ambitious purpose in being 
like Cleopatra was to get almost anybody 
to ask me to a football game or something 
like that, just to have somebody coming 
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over Friday nights and things, the way 
the rest of the girls had. I never even 
dreamed of Ellis Burleigh until afterward. 

I have a great deal of executive ability 
so I went to work in a very businesslike 
manner. When bedtime came, I took two 
of the books up-stairs with me, and after 
sticking some cotton out of my watch box 
into the keyhole, and a stocking under the 
door so the light wouldn't shine out, I set 
to work making notes. I wrote down 
everything about Cleopatra's methods 
that could possibly fit in nowadays. It 
must have been midnight before I had 
my list all made. 

Here are the main items: 


1. Cleopatra always dressed sumptuously. 

2. Cleopatra always went half way to meet 
her suitors. 

3. Cleopatra always fed her suitors. 

(A) She gave them things they had 
never eaten before, especially expensive 
things. She even dissolved pearls in 
vinegar at one banquet. (I merely mention 
this last because it is interesting. It 
wouldn't be practical, of course.) 

4. Cleopatra fitted in well and was whatever 
kind of a woman her latest admirer 
wanted her to be. 

5. Cleopatra used lots of jewelry and per- 
fumery. 

6. Cleopatra always flattered her admirers. 

7. Cleopatra put cinnamon in her hair. 


I could see at once that all of these 
points would work just as well now as 
when Cleopatra was alive. You would 
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just have to change them a little bit. For 
instance, Cleopatra sailed down the Nile 
to meet Mark Antony, and invited him 
to a banquet aboard her royal barge. I 
would start in the Friday-evening dancing 
class, where practically all the sophomores 
go, and as soon as l had danced a few 
times with the same boy, I would ask him 
over to Sunday-evening lunch. That 
would combine points 2 and 3. Of course, 
I would ask others at the same time, so 
that he would know that it was a party, 
and I was not running after him at all, or 
anything like that. 


INT 4 was very interesting in the 
book. It told how Cleopatra could 
almost change her whole personality. 
When Cæsar was there, she spoke many 
languages and read a great deal and up- 
held arts and sciences. But when Mark 
Antony came, he was younger and more 
full of pep and a great joker. So Cleo- 
patra played at dice with him and went 
hunting and fishing with him. They 'even 
disguised themselves and ran around the 
streets of Alexandria nights, knocking at 
doors and running away and giggling be- 
fore the people could come. I never 
would have believed that if I hadn't read 
it in history. And that would work so 
well now. When you are with a boy who 
is interested in.baseball, for instance, you 
must talk to-him about batting averages, 
and gc ^^ the games and everything with 


— 


À 


The scene was simply regal. ‘‘Some little 


him, providing he invites you. Or if he 
is a shark in school, you must pretend to 
be awfully interested in examinations and 
geometry and so on. 

Points 1 and 5 would be rather hard for 
me. lt is difficult to dress sumptuously 
when you only get a suit one year and a 
long coat the next. My dark blue vel- 
veteen dress made over from Kathie's suit 
is very stunning, and it has a little bit of 
gold embroidery in the vest, but I am not 
sure that it could be called really sump- 
tuous. As for jewelry, I have a string of 
pearl beads which Father paid five dollars 
for in Chicago (they look entirely different 
from those cheap things you see in the de- 
partment stores around Christmas for 
eighty-nine cents), a garnet little-finger 
ring, two nice gold hatpins, a locket that 
used to be Grandma’s and has a funny 
wall-eyed picture of Grandpa in one side 
and a lock of hair in the other, a high- 
school pin, a folding silver pencil, and a 
twisted gold wire bracelet with thin gold 
hearts dangling on it that Kathie bought 


for me at the state fair. That only cost a 


quarter, though, and could hardly be 
considered jewelry. Then sometimes I 
can borrow Mother’s diamond ring. 

Point 7 seems rather strange, but Cleo- 
patra certainly knew what men like, and 
it is very easy. We always have lots of 
cinnamon. s 

Point 6 I should probably have thought 
of myself. » 


stealing Cleopatra's Stuff, 


party, I'll tell the world," said Ellis 


* Why, yes, you may if you want 
to," Mother said when faked her if I 
might join the Friday-evening dancing 
class. “Father can stop for you on his 
way home from lodge. But I thought 
you and Mary Chase said just the other 
day that the dancing class was silly." 

“T guess we did say so,” I admitted; 
“but I think you really ought to know the 
new dances. Of course I'd rather take 
private lessons, but they cost so much 
that the class will be all right." 

That was perfectly true, or at least 
practically true. I do think girls ough: 
to know the new dances, and private les- 
sons are terribly expensive. ; 

So the next Friday night I went to 
dancing class. I took a great deal of time 
getting ready. wore my velveteen 
dress, and my pearl beads and my garnet 
ring and a little perfume. I went down 
to Barnes's to see if they had any violet, 
and the first thing I saw was a bottle 
labeled “Queen of Egypt." I didn't like 
the scent quite so well as some I have 
smelled, but of course I bought it. Mother 
had run over to Mrs. Morris's after dinner 
to take her a dish of our dessert, and left 
her diamond ring on the corner of the 
buffet, so I borrowed that. 

I looked myself over carefully in the 
mirror in the book use door, and I really 
looked lovely. My hair had gone up just 
right, it looked kind of fluffy over the 
ears just as it ought to. My cheeks were 


very pink. I had held a steamy hot wash- 
cloth on them and then rubbed them with 
ice. Lots of the girls in our crowd use 
rouge, but I am not that kind. Besides, 
Mother would probably notice it. M 
pearls looked beautiful, and I tried hold- 
ing my hand so that the light would shine 
on Mother's ring. It was not as large a 
diamond as I could have wished—it does 
seem to me that Father might have done 
better—but it was very twinkly. On the 
whole, I can honestly say that I looked 
sumptuous. 


THE first person I saw when I got to 
dancing class was Mary Chase! When 
she saw me looking at her like an accusing 
angel, she got as red as fire. I should 
think she would have. After all the fun 
she had made of Friday-evening dancing 
class! The next person I saw was Will 
Hunter. I was surprised, because I had 
seen him out in his back yard in the after- 
noon cleaning the vacuum cleaner and he 
hadn't said anything about coming. 

I had decided that the first boy who 
asked me to dance twice would be The 
One, and had figured out a nice, subtle, 
casual-sounding way to invite him to 
lunch next Sunday night so that he 
couldn't possibly .think I was running 
after him or anything like that. And 
then—just my luck!—Will Hunter asked 
me for the first and second dance. Of 
course then I had to wait for some other 
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boy. One doesn’t try being like Cleo- 
patra on a boy one used to play run-sheep- 
run with. 

Ellis Burleigh was the one! I nearly 
swooned. He would have been the last 
one in the whole class I should have 
dreamed of asking. He had only been 
in town about a month, and he came 
from Chicago. He is very worldly and 
a beautiful dancer, and is the hand- 
somest thing I have ever seen. I heard 
indirectly that he has his clothes made at 
a tailor's, but I hardly believe that. Any- 
way, though, he is by far the most unusual 
boy in the sophomore class. He asked 
me for the third dance, and then he went 
out to get a drink and didn't get back 
until the next one had started, and he 
asked me to dance that one, too. It was 
hardly fair, in a way, to invite him, be- 
cause I don't think he would have gone 
out of his way to have asked me the sec- 
ond time. But I had been balked of my 
purpose once and, besides, he made it 
come so easily and casually. 

“Do you like football?" I asked him. 

“Oh, all right," he said, but in a very 
indifferent tone. "My cousin's on the 
team, so I usually go. He got me in on 
the rarebit party the team had the night 
before they went into training. lt was 
some party!" 

“Are you crazy about rarebit?" I asked. 

“Eating rarebit,” he said, “is my favor- 
ite indoor sport. (Continued on page 218) 
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How I Wrote 50,000 


URING the past twenty years 

I have written over fifty 

thousand jokes, averaging fifty 

a week, although of late 

years I usually write them in 

batches of one hundred every two weeks. 

Of these I have sold seventy per cent, 

at an average of one dollar each. The 

total amoun® received during this period 

has been over $35,000, or an average 

income of $1,700 a year. 

This has meant about two 
hours’ work a week. 

Jokes sell all the way from 
twenty-five cents up to $5 
each. In some cases, where 
they serve as a basis for a 
picture by some well-known 
artist, they command higher. 
prices, the artist giving as 
high as twenty-five per cent 
of the selling price of the 
completed drawing. Many 
jokes by themselves would 
p unsalable, requiring to be 
illustrated in order to bring 
out the situation. For ex- 
ample, here is a “he and 
she" joke: 

He: Don't you think I'd 
better tell your father of our 
engagement? 

SHE: No, darling. You will 
need all your strength for the 
wedding ceremony. 

Ther 's a joke which ob-. 
viously depends upon the 
'contrast between a domi- 
nant girl and her undersized 
lover. It is a case where you 
‘must literally see the point 
in order to get it. 

Some people really do 
“see a joke" better than 
others do, because they have 
‘the kind of imagination 
which visualizes characters 
and incidents. They get a 
mental picture of the thing. But most 
folks are helped by a good picture. 
Your own personal experience is another 
factor. For example, an invalid is keener 
to relish jokes on doctors, etc., than people 
who are never sick. i : 

Before I actually began to write jokes 
I studied the subject for about two years. 
After I got started I had no trouble. 
except that my output was limited and 
my range of subjects naturally restricted 
by my experience. In the beginning, I 
could never write more than fifteen or 
twenty jokes a day, and it took me nearly 
all day to do this. 

I remember distinctly the first dav that 
I wrote thirty-five jokes! I went to bed 
that night with the feeling that I had 
reached high-water mark. But one day, 
a year or so later, I turned out fifty-three 
jokes; and since then I have frequently 
written a hundred in a single day. [t is 
comparatively easy for me now to write 


iA 


of that joke. 


joke it was. 


memory. 


sixty jokes in two hours; but naturally 
there has to be a preliminary period of 
preparation. For a number of years, 
when I lived in a suburban town, I wrote 
twenty jokes a day on the train, ten 
going and ten coming, for three or four 
days each week. And I averaged in 
income from this alone about twenty 
dollars a week, even though the rates 
were lower in those days than at present. 


Who Was This Joke On? 


FTER “Tom” Masson had turned in 
his article we asked him to tell the 
best story he could of a joke that never 
came off. Here is his reply: 


I once sold a joke to a famous editor, who gave 
it to a famous artist to illustrate. 
artist, obedient to the mandate of the editor, 
made the picture, but in delivering it remarked 
that he could not for the life of him see the point 
The editor read the joke over sev- 
eral times, and confessed that he, also, could not 
see the point, although he distinctly remembered 
that when he bought it he thought what a good 
So they both sent for me to elucidate 
the mystery. This, of course, was extremely un- 
fair, because I had written the joke many weeks 
‘before and the point of it had entirely escaped my 
Nobody to this day has been able to 
decide whether this particular joke was on me, 
the editor, or the artist. I thereupon, at some 
expense of time and energy, wrote six other jokes, 
one of which was fitted to the drawing, and pub- 
lished with great satisfaction to all concerned. 


A joke is almost always a dialogue be- 
tween two characters. And there are just 
two ways of writing it. The first way is 
to get an idea that is worth joking about, 
and then to have two characters make the 
joke. The second way is to have some 
character say something, and then get an- 
other character to reply in such a way that 
the joke is made. You see how easy it is. 

After the joke is made, you put it 
aside for twenty-four hours and subject 
it to a joke-testing machine which every 
joke maker.has carefully concealed about 

is person, to see if it is kind and sound 
in wind and limb. If it doesn't measure 
up, it is overhauled and again tested; or 
it is destroyed. Great care must be taken, 
however, because oftentimes a joke which 
does not pass the original censor is really 
salable, depending largely upon the mood 
of the editor who reads it. 

If we select the first method of joke 
making —that of starting with the idea — 


The famous 
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it is convenient to have on hand a list of 
subjects. You can arrange them in 
groups, and then divide them into minor 
subjects. Take the general subject of 
sport. Under sport we have baseball, 
tennis, golf, football, etc. Or, take a 
subject which is more likely to be subject 
to changing conditions, as politics. Under 
politics we may group all the questions 
of the day. Or, take society. praes we 
have society queens—if 
there be any left—dinners, 
dances, style, an almost 
endless variety. Suppose 
we narrow this down a bit, 
and hit upon some -social 
foible that needs exploiting. 
At the moment I cannot 
think of a single thing, but 
that is only because it hap- 
pens that I am not partic- 
ularly depressed; and to 
write jokes rapidly one 
should have a fit of depres- 
sion immediately preceding. 
The ideal condition is one of 
settled melancholy. 

What has happened re- 
cently to people who move 
in alleged good society? 
Well, they have been more 
or less pinched, strange as 
that may seem to those who 
do not move in good society. 
That, of course, is the beauty 
about my system. As long 
as you have the architec- 
ture of a joke firmly fixed 
in your mind, even if it dates 
back to ancient Egypt, new 
conditions are always aris- 
ing to which the old form 
can be adjusted. 

We have then a society 
woman and a society man. 
They are. married ——some- 
thing which society people 
are supposed to do often, if 
not always too well. The woman is a nice 
woman, but she is a bit spoiled. The man 
is a nice man, but a bit cynical. The joke 
has got to be about something connected 
with the new thought of being hard-up 
for money. Nothing is therefore easier 
than to evolve the following: 

Mrs. VANDERPILE: What! Aren't you glad 
that our butler has given up his work in the 
ammunition factory and is coming back to us? 

VANDERPILE: But, my dear, he has grown 
so stout that I am afraid I won't be able to 
wear his old clothes. 


You see, the element of contrast is 
all-important. One of the accepted rules 
is to take a statement which anyone 
would naturally make, and simply reverse 
it, which brings me to the second method. 
This is to begin boldly with a set of 
characters, have one of them say some 
commonplace thing, and then have the 
other reply in such a way that the truth 
contained in the first statement is com- 
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L. Masson 


of “Life,” since 1893 


letely reversed. Any theme will do; but 
or purposes of illustration let us take 
love. Love jokes are always in order. It 
is necessary only to give them a new 
setting. 


"urs is the easiest form of joke, be- 
cause the characters are so well known 
that they need no explanation. They are 
always he's and she's. 


SHE: Do you really believe that when we are 
deprived of something, a better thing comes in 
to take its place? 

HE: I firmly do. For example, I notice that 
your sofa has gone, but in its place is an arm 
chair. 


Since Adam and Eve, two people in all 
stages of love have held alleged conversa- 
tion which either satirized some social 
condition or brought into play the rela- 
tionship of the sexes. The most funda- 
mental declaration is the statement, “I 
love you," on the part of the man. But 
this statement is varied so that the reply 
of the lady may carry the surprise. À 
modern application would be something 
like this: 


He: Darling, shall I bring home two or 
three rings for you to select from? 

SHE: Why, yes, dear. But I am sure it will 
not be necessary for me to make any selection. 
I just know I shall like all of them! 


"Or the joke may be something to the 
effect that a gentleman who is in love 
with a lady, being more or less self-con- 
scious, may wish to have some further 
proof of her love, as in this one: 


HE: Be perfectly frank, darling; doesn't my 
constant love-making bore you? 
SHE: Dreadfully. 
“Then you really don’t love me?” 
_ “Why, if I didn't love you I couldn't stand 
u^ 


The joke writer has but to keep fairly 
well informed about what is going on in 
order to get the new twist he needs. Take 
recent events. The income tax has in- 
spired so many jokes that they have 
helped the joke writer materially in paying 

' his own share. Here is one which comes 
in this line: 

Don't you think the American people ought 
to support the President? 


i Nd possibly, if they have enough money 
eit. 


Of course, as soon as the late Kaiser 
abdicated, this released a whole flood of 
new ideas. It was necessary only to tack 
these ideas onto some old form. Almost 
immediately abdication jokes began to 
flow into editors’ sanctums, the most 
obvious being that of the abdication of 
the cook. This lady, indeed, goes through 
a constant stream of experiences. She 
is rig d supposed to rule the house- 
hold; to be continually leaving; to play 
the piano in odd moments; to be on secret 
and humanely sympathetic terms with 
the suppressed husband. 


As for the husband and father, he has 
the ordinary chameleop beaten to a 
frazzle. He is a tired business man; he 
is supposed to be making constant love 
to his stenographer; to be always coming 
home late at night; to be worn out with 
his wife's efforts to drag him into society. 


the bulldog which the father keeps on the 
premises for defensive and offensive pur- 
poses, are interviewing him in his office. 
The perennial small brother is alsc 
made to do constant work in this con- 
nection, generally from a point of con: 
cealment, as illustrated in the following 
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THOMAS L. MASSON 


Literary and managing editor of ‘‘Life’’ since 1893, and one of the 


best known writers of stories and sketches in the country. 


On 


the side, at odd moments, Mr. Masson has produced an incredible 
number of jokes, and in these pages he tells how he has done it 


If he lives in the suburbs, he is loaded 
down with bundles. The only real oppor- 
tunity he has to assert himself is in his 
relationship to his daughter’s lovers. He 
is always lii in wait for these lovers, 
who, when they. are not sneaking in and 
out of the house, evading as best they can 


He: Darling, do you think your father caa 
hear me kiss you? 

Voice (from under the sofa): He's used to itt 

In this familiar setting poor father is 
constantly asking the lovers if they can 
support his daughter in the style to which 
she has been (Continued on page 233) 
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“Put that gun down, and leave this job to me!" the man shouted, facing her 


The Devil Cat Meets - 
Her Match —— 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES N. SARKA 


MULATTO moved silently on 
his bare feet, removing empty 
glasses and replacing them 


lled. A single kerosene lamp, . 


E smoking the rafters, shed an 
uncertain light upon five men: who lounged 
in various attitudes around the dingy 
little room. This was Petah's. Petah's 
barroom, on the South Pacific island of 
"Taruna, is known from Pitcairn to Fiji. 
And some queer fish come ashore at 
Taruna, on occasions, most of them drift- 
ing up to Petah's for liquid refreshment. 

the five men in there just now, four 
were from a steamer tied up at the ram- 
shackle pile wharf, and the other, an 
American named David Murchison, was 
‘awaiting, at Taruna, anything that the 
'dice of life happened to throw his way. 
He held a shipmaster's ticket; but ships 
^ ‘without masters at places like Taruna are 
as rare as cross-eyed monkeys on Broad- 
way. Not that Murchison was perturbed. 
He was one of those people who never 
worry and, as far as the human eye can 
observe, never have occasion to worry. 
True, he had just got out of a disastrous 
pearling expedition by the skin of his 
teeth; but in getting out he had brought 
several hundred dollars with him, so he 
was still a good deal better off than those 
haughty-looking commuters who flock 
into Manhattan every morning, trying to 
give the impression that they own half the 
railroad, but who are really wondering 
Hse last month’s grocery bill is going to 

met. 

“We passed close up to the Devil Cat's 
ship this morning, heading straight for 
Taruna,” said the mate of the steamer. 

“You mean the ‘Nainsook’?” queried 
Murchison casually. 

“Yep. It was blowing hard enough to 
tear the sticks out of her, but she was 
carrying.’most every stitch of canvas she 
could. The Devil Cat herself told ts she'd 
lost the mate overboard.” 

Murchison leaned forward, alert. 

Giri she’s heading for Taruna?” he 
asked. 
the mate agreed, with an 
odd expression. “You ain't thinking of 
taking the job on?” 

“Why not?” asked Murchison. 

The mate raised his glass, scrutinized 
its contents absently, and then shrugged. 
After all, it was no affair of his. 

"She's not known as the Devil Cat for 
nothing," he observed. “Our old man 
ain't what you might call human, but he 
is a man. The poop's no place for 
women, anyhow.” 

“T always heard that she was a thun- 
dering good sailor,” Murchison replied, 


åA story of adventure 
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“and it seems to me that's the main point 


for the crew to consider. Why, exactly, 
do they call her the Devil Cat?" 

“Oh, somebody gave her that name, 
and it stuck. You see, she ain't anybody's 
fool, and they do say there's nothing on 
God's earth—or sea—that she's frightened 
of. I remember her father, when he used 
to trade in these waters on the 'Nain- 
sook.' She used to sail with him, and 
that's where she picked up her seaman- 
ship. She could run the schooner just as 
. well as he could; and it's six years or more 

` since.he died. Trenton; his name was, and 
he used to call her Bab. But nobody else 
calls her Bab. It's ‘Cap’n Trenton,” or 
there’s trouble. The Devil Cat doesn’t 
stand for any freshness. No, sir! Not from 
white men or blacks. She had a crew of 
Tonga niggers two years ago, and after 
they'd laid out the mate by throwing a 
knife into his back. they went for her. 
She's the prettiest shot with a revolver 
that you ever heard of. The first two 
dropped dead in their tracks, and then the 
others beat it to the fo'c'sle while she at- 
tended to the mate. He got well again, 
all right, and they say she still keeps most 
of those Tonga lascars on board now 
because they know too much to start 
monkeying with the buzz saw again. She's 
a whale for discipline—is the Devil Cat!" 

Murchison felt vaguely amused at the 
notion of signing on as mate of the '*Nain- 
sook." In the first place, he Had been 
kicking his heels long enough; in the sec- 
ond, it would be a novelty to sail under a 
girl skipper, especially a girl who knew her 
job an had a will of her own. Murchison 

ad a will of his own. The experiment 
might prove tedious. On the other hand, 
it might prove interesting. Besides, it 
offered an opportunity of reaching a 
civilized port, where a skilled master- 
-mariner ‘may find a ship of his own. He 
glanced out of the window and, in the 
moonlight, saw the dim outline of a double 
top-s’l schooner sidling toward the wharf. 
For perhaps fifteen seconds he watched 
and hesitated; and then, with a faint smile, 
he rose and passed out into the night. 


APTAIN BAB TRENTON was the 

antithesis of what he had anticipated. 
He expected to find a middle-aged woman 
with a hatchet face and a tongue like a 
lash. Instead, she was not a day over 
twenty-six and, Murchison reflected in a 
flash, she was one of the most beautiful 
creatures he had ever seen. The girl- 
skipper pom him with a single glance, 
inquired his business, and with a directness 
and forcefulness which almost took. the 
man unawares drew from him answers to 


a dozen questions germane to the situa- 
tion, engaged: him forthwith, and- an- 
nounced her intention of leaving Taruna, 
with the least possible delay, for Fampico. 
-As the newly-appointed mate went 
ashore for his kit he rubbed his chin re- 
flectively.- The interview had been brief 
and practical. : Nor could he deny that it 
had been perfectly satisfactory from a 
business standpoint. But, somehow, he 
was conscious of being vaguely annoyed, 
not with her but with himself, -He felt 
almost as‘ though he had acted like a 
schoolboy. This chit of a girl—true, she 
was nearly as tall as he was and looked as 
though her muscles lacked nothing in the 
way of development, but—this chit of a 
girl had put him through his paces as 
neatly as though he had been seventeen 
and applying for a job as cook’s assistant. 
And he had gone aboard, really, to put her 
through her paces. es Ls 

“Tt promises,” he observed, addressing 
the four winds of heaven, “to be either 
very tame or very hectic; and I'll be gol- 
darned if I know which." -> 


OW, Murchison was a steamship 
4% sailor, although he had spent years 
of his early days in square-riggers. He 
started, therefore, at a slight: double dis- 
advantage, inasmuch as Bab Trenton was 
a right-up-to-the-minute sailing skipper, 
and she knew by heart every little 
trick and peculiarity of the “ Nainsook." 
No living soul could teach her a thing 
about the *'Nainsook," and few veteran 
shellbacks would have known better how 
to handle the craft. These facts were as 
apparent as broad noonday to Murchison 
before he had been on board twenty-four 
hours. She could “take” the sun just as 
well as he could. And, he pondered, not 
without admiration, the chances were that 
in an emergency, when top-s'ls were being 
slashed into ribbons and spars came tum- 
bling down, she would: keep her head and 
win through just as'surely as any weather- 
bitten old sea dog with sixty years' ex- 
perience of the ocean behind him. 

In other words, Captain Trenton knew 
her business excellently, and Murchison 
decided on the second day out that he was 
willing to take off his hat to her and leave 
wellenoughalone. It was going to be a dull 


trip, and the sooner they reached Tampico 


thebetter. And perhapsa good many things 
would never have happened if the mate 
had not chanced to see something which 
was none of his business. It was neither 


: more nor less than a pair of girl's stockings 


drying in the breeze. There is nothing 
especially interesting about a pair of 
stockings drying in the breeze, but Mur- 
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chison incidentally noticed that 
the darning on this particular 
pair of stockings was a ver- 
itable work of art. Certain 
areas of them, indeed, con- 
sisted of sixty-five per cent 
darning and about thirty-five 
per cent of the original ar- 
ticle. And the “Nainsook” 
had called at Sydney, where 

rfectly good stockings can be 
Loughe a-plenty, not a month 
previous. 


I: WAS just under two weeks' 
run to Tampico. Half way 
through the first week Mur- 
chison crossed swords with the 
skipper. It began with the 
veriest trifle of a bout, but the 
mate was disgruntled and the 
affair developed. Forone thing, 
Captain Bab Trenton had re- 
mained in her own quarters 
altogether too much for his 
liking. He had barely had a 
chance of exchanging half a 
dozen words with her, except 
in regard to his duties. There 
were other things he could have 
discussed, besides navigation. 
Moreover, even if he didn't dis- 
cuss things with her, he liked 
to watch her. 

When she stood by the 
weather rail, lightly balanced, 
swaying to the motion of the 
schooner, the breeze toying with 
escaped strands of her wonder- 
ful hair, her eyes roaming over 
the porcelain rim of the ocean, 
she caked like some girl-Vik- 
ing, fascinating and adorable, 
but lacking, the mate decided, 
in certain human qualities. 
Such a quality, say, as com- 
municativeness. e was not 
austere, exactly. One could not 
even call it frigid. Indeed, she 
was pleasant enough when it 
] e necessary to say any- 
thing to the mate, but his 
trouble was that she didn't find 
it necessary to say anything to 
him often enough. That was, 
_ the chief reason for his feelin 
disgruntled, and the cause o 
his crossing swords with her. 
It was the second dog watch. 
They had been driving the 
“Nainsook,” and the breeze re- 
mained steady. As soon as the 
skipper came up on deck and 
cast her eyes aloft, she frowned slightly. 

“You'd better haul down your mizzen 
gaff top-s'l," she said. 

The mate's first instinct was to pass on 
the necessary order unquestioningly, but 
he remembered those three and a half 
days of isolation. He glanced up at the 
sail referred to and then at her. To dis- 
obey or even argue with one's skipper 
about such a point was, of course, a thing 
unheard of on any ship. He would carry 
out orders, naturally, but if he could 
arouse in her for a fleeting moment some 
emotion directed toward himself, an- 
tagonistic or otherwise, it would be for 
him, so far, the one happy moment of the 
voyage. 

* Do you think it's coming on to blow?" 
he asked, with the barest inflection sug- 
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It was only when the man actually disappeared 


pression changed. Then she herself took the 


gesting doubt. There seemed no sign of 
any coming change in the weather. An 
extra puff, perhaps, but nothing of con- 
sequence. 


"THE girl wheeled and regarded him 
with annoyance. He noticed with a 
delicious thrill that there was a shade of 
positive purple in her eyes. It was fire 
that he was playing with, as Murchison 
was well aware. The temptation to keep 
her keyed up to that pitch for another 
three heartbeats was almost irresistible. 
The ghost of a smile came to his lips. 
“Hi, Tanyi,” she called suddenly to the 
Kanaka boatswain, “haul down mizzen 
gaff top-s'l, plenty quick. Mr. Murchison, 
you get off this schooner at Tampico.” 
The latter remark, though cast over her 


shoulder, was incisive. Dismissal had 
come with breath-taking suddenness, and 
though Murchison had never been fired 
before in his life nothing but the disincli- 
nation to be regarded as insolent toward 
her prevented him from laughing out- 
right. The Kanakas jumped to orders. 
Then: “That gaff top-s’l is rotten, and 
there isn't a spare one on board, Mr. 
Murchison. Don't take any chances with 
it," the skipper remarked frigidly, turning 
toward the companionway. 

"Captain Trenton," said Murchison, 
“may I ask you one question, concerning 
your business and mine, without being 
fired a second time?" 

"Business? Yes." 
veritable icicle. 

"Why did you leave me on watch withe 


The girl was a 


The 


bo tS tk 


Devil Cat Meets Her V 


at T. 


into the wildly turbulent sea that her ex- 
wheel, and held the schooner up into the wind 


-~ out telling me that gaff top-s’l was rotten? 


I've lost my job through it, you know." 
Perhaps it was because her eye caught 
some detail on deck which needed atten- 
tion, perhaps because there was garbled 
truth in the man's statement, but she was 
a second and a half before replying. 
“That isn't so," she said. “You lost 
your job because you're no good to me as 
a mate. When ers an order, it's an 
order, and not the subject for a debate. 
There," she added, as a sudden squall 
swept down on the “ Nainsook," causing 
a crackle and boom in her far-flung can- 
vas, and holding her lee rail almost under 
water, "that would have carried away her 
weak gaff top-s’l, and we'd have lost a 
dozen miles a day afterward in conse- 
quence. If you're one of those sailors who 


must have a sworn affidavit from the 
weather bureau at Washington before you 
know the wind's going to freshen, you'd 
better get ashore and sell peanuts. Take 
in gar flying jib, to’gal’n-s’l, and main 
gaff top-s'l." 


GMARTING bitterly, Murchison 
clenched his hands; but, in spite of 
the girl’s taunts, he was an admirable 
ship’s officer, and even Bab Trenton was 
astonished at the way he handled the 
Kanakas until the “ Nainsook" was snug 
and riding easily. Within half an hour he 
realized that some uncanny weather- 
sense had told the skipper what was 
coming. 

Half a gale was blowing by midnight 
and Murchison, noting the schooner's 
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skittish behavior, with holds 
almost empty and ballast cut 
down to the minimum, won- 
dered vaguely how she would 
fare if really bad weather struck 
her. 

The wind eased considerably, 
however, by dawn, and the 
* Nainsook" was redressed un- 
til she left a boiling wakeastern. 
Captain Bab Trenton, who, 
being a woman, was entitled to 
more moods than one, aston- 
ished Murchison by spending 
half an hour chatting with him 
as if they had been, if not old, 
at least comparatively good 
friends. For one thing the sud- 
den improvement in the 
weather had raised her spirits 
considerably. She had antici- 
pated far worse, and even now 
was none too sure what lay in 
store. The mate, who had in- ` 
tended leaving the “ Nainsook”’ 
at Tampico, anyway, could 
well afford the luxury of for- 
giving his employer for firing 
him. As a matter of fact, he 
reflected, her course had been 
fully justified. He also re- 
flected that her teeth were as 
two rows of matchless pearls; 
that her skin, in spite of sun 
and wind, was like velvet; and 
that the violet -hue only came 
into her eyes when she was an- 
gered. The poise of her head 
was a thing to fascinate a sculp- 
tor; though the “ Nainsook's" 
mate was no scupltor, it had 
that effect upon him. He felt 
himself on figurative quick- 
sands. His sole object had been 
to tease her, rather than be a 
nonentity on board, but now 
he Was content for the moment 
to bask in the sunshine of her 
presence. His sheet anchor 
was dragging. 


AVID MURCHISON 

came to the conclusion 
that there was nothing of the 
cat nor of the devil in Bab 
Trenton. . She was nimble-wit- 
ted, and skillfully parried his 
every effort to bring conversa- 
tion around to personal lines. 
She was just a girl, who, with 
splendid efficiency, was earning 
her livelihood at a hazardous 
calling, and had been given her 
nickname because she was clever enough to 
strike at the right moment, in theright way, 
when necessary. It was unsafe enough, any- 
way, for her to tramp those ocean wilder- 
nesses with a crew of blacks. In such a 
situation she needed a mate who would 
stand back of her, or in front of her if neces- 
sary, like a granite wall. Her voice was ex- 
quisitely musical, Murchison decided. He 
could have listened to it for hours, wholly 
thrilled; but just at the point where the 
mate made up his mind that he was goin 
to love her for ever and ever, she ordere 
him to set the rotten gaff top-s’l again, 
and retired to her own cabin. 

But if he expected Bab Trenton to be 
equally condescending next'time they met 
on the poop, he was doomed to disap- 
pointment. He (Continued on page 92) 
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Good Health Largely a Matter 


of Will 


. Most of us have it in us to be well if we determine to be 


By Martin Edwards, M.D 


Y INTEREST in the practice 
of medicine, put into the ver- 
nacular, is to help as many 
people as possible to have 
*the time of their lives" every 

day that they live. This is not, as might 
be supposed, an exhausting process for the 

rsons themselves. On the contrary, it 
is the right and normal way of living and 
can be continued while life lasts. For the 


- 


to be well. Strangely enough, there are 
great numbers of people who merely wish 
to be well, provided someone else will do 
the getting well for them. This I cannot 
do, and will not attempt. They must want 
to be well, and must be able to create a 
will to be well before I can accomplish 
much. If the applicant for my service 

asses this test, we can coóperate, he and 
, to get him well. We generally succeed. 


below par, having a category of ills, pain: 
and discomforts that are a distinct draw 
back to the enjoyment of life, and th: 
manifestly impair their efficiency am 
where from ten to fifty per cent or mor 
I say “most” because in five years of e 
amining I have found but two perfect 
normal people—a boy from the West a 
a young woman from New England 
with physical findings and habits of p 


man in normal health, rest- 
ing-up comes with work 


every day. And both work - 


and rest are a part of that 
* time of his life.” 

For five years I have been 
a pioneer m specializing in 


preventive medicine, work- - 
ing as a: private physician 


with individuals to bring 
them up to a peint of one 
hundred per cent efficiency 
and enjoyment of life. Four, 
three, or even two years ago 
I would have hesitated to 
write this article. Believing 
firmly in my theory, I ad- 
vanced with some caution. 
I used to receive my pa- 
tients, work with them as 
best I could, and pray that 
they would get well. Now 
I know that they will get 
well. 

This statement needs 
qualifying. It needs an ex- 
planation of the kind of pa- 
tients to whom my practice 
is limited. It is obviously 
impossible for all the dis- 
eased people in the world to 
be cured. But preventive 
medicine assumes a certain 
condition in the patient. I 
have regulated my practice 
in this way: I take as pa- 
tients only people who are 
on their feet, able to come 
and see me at my office. 
With the exception of the 
time of the influenza epi- 
demic I have made it a rule 
never to leave my office for 
a call. The fact of being 
able to come to my office 
argues a lack of certain dis- 
cases. When patients who 


It Doesn't Cost as Much 
to Keep Well 
as It Does to be Sick 


HIS article is full of definite hints for 
the individual reader. Doctor Ed- 
wards is a great exponent of preventive 
medicine. That is exactly what we all 


want to know—just how to keep from 
being sick. On the question of the ex- 
pense of preventive medicine Doctor Ed- 
wards says: 


What does it cost to keep well? Relatively, in 
dollars and cents it costs little. Remember, if is 
normal to be well. Most of our ailments, outside 
of infectious and organic diseases, come from bad 
habits of personal hygiene. It ought to be obvious 
that you can't correct bad habits with medicines. 
Bad habits must be corrected by good habits, and 
then good health comes as in a natural and logical 
result. The first cost, then, is to find out what is 
wrong about the way you're living, and how to 
correct it. After that—always remembering that 
just now we are not dealing with organic diseases 
—the main expenditure is in will power. And, 
happily, if you have but little of that, you can 
create it. 

Really, good health attained and kept by good 
living habits doesn't cost you money. Instead, it 
makes you better able to earn it. 


sonal hygiene that could r 
be questioned. This mi 
seem a discouraging ni 
ber in comparison with 
thousands examined, 
the other perfectly nor 
people probably did 
come to me! The pe 
who do come are, mos 
them, sensible of certai 
and discomforts which r 
them realize that somet 
is wrong. Many of t 
while still being abl 
work, are really ill, 
limiting conditions w 
ifunattended to, must e 
ually result in disease 
On the other hand, 
creasing number of m« 
women who feel them 
to be in perfect heal 
coming to me for an : 
inventory of their ** bi 
of living," during w 
careful search is mz 
all tendencies tha: 
later limit their wel! 
They sensibly want 
step the developmen 
diseases of middle : 
later years. They ` 
be at their best wh 
responsibilities are t 
They want to live a 
unhampered by a 
limitations, realizi 
rectly that length o 
be but a natural 
tain by-product. 
dica t ive nmn 
roperly egins 
hood or, before t 
prospective paren: 
someone asks me: 
“How can I ge 
healthy and as 


can walk come, I further lessen my num- 
ber of possible clients by sending those 
who present distinct organic diseases, 
other than those of the digestive tract, to 
the proper specialists. 

Those who are left are subjected to a 
further test, which is a purely psychologi- 
cal matter. I determine by conversation 
with the patient whether he really wants 
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By this time you will imagine that the 
patients left to me haven't. much the 
matter with them. Relatively, consider- 
ing the horrors of disease, I suppose this is 
true. But preventive medicine deals with 
what is going to happen to most individ- 
uals as well as with what is happening at 
this moment. However, most of my pa- 
tients are those who realize that they are 


you are?” I am apt to reply: 
. "It is perfectly easy. Just ge 
in Michigan with as sensible a: 
parents as I had to give you a 
The importance of the intel 
of the health of the child is bei 
ingly realized. An encouragir 
ment of my work is that an 
number of parents are brir 
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entire families to me with the idea that I 
shall become the family health adtiser. 
Slowly enough, it is true, but surely, our 
past low ideals of health are changing. Not 
so many of us now say “Pretty well, thank 
you," just because we are not sick abed. 

About sixty per cent of my patients are 
men. [his is bec ause the necessity of 
keeping up to par is not as evident to the 
woman who works at home under her own 
direction as it is to the man who, in these 
exacting and strenuous days, has to keep 
up a certain average to "get by.” The 
average man who seeks the type of help 
I have to offer is the man over thirty who 
has begun to slow down, doesn’t like it, 
and wants to know the reason why. He 
has got along very well up to now, with all 
the energy his tasks and his enjoyments 
demanded; but he has begun to feel the 
certain loss of tone and vigor. 

As many men express it: 

“Doctor, I’m losing mv 
don't like it. 
about it?" 

Well, the first step is a thorough phvsi- 
cal examination. And "thorough" means 
just that. Many a man to-day is having 
to admit himself a failure just because 
some examiner, after going over only his 
heart, lungs, blood pressure, and urine, 
said: 

“Oh, you are all right. All you need is 
a tonic, or a little vacation." 

Such examinations are often cruelly 
worse than useless. Not only must every 

art of the body be gone over carefully— 

ut posture, diet, care of the bowels, hab- 
its of thinking, eating, sleeping, bathing, 
care of the teeth, hours of work, hours of 
play, conditions under which one works, 
the hygiene of the home—all of these, and 
many more—are of the utmost impor- 
tance in a "thorough" health examination. 


[E WILL thus easily be seen that a health 
examination is totally different from that 
of the clinician in some acute or definite 
organic ailment. The routine laboratory 
examinations of the blood and urine must 
be supplemented by that of the stools as 
well. Ín fact, the importance of the regu- 
lar ae eA of the stools, in supposed- 
y well people, cannot be overestimated. 
mpaired ARANE functions, incorrect 
bacteriology of the intestinal tract, un- 
suspected gastric and duodenal ulcers, 
sad: newly developing cancers of the in- 
tania tract (the latter conditions caus- 
ing the co-salled "occult" blood in the 
stools which can only be determined by 
proper chemical tests) all frequently give 
their first clues through this examination. 
It should be an invariable part of the 
rcutine. 

For example, a patient recently came to 
me who had Just taken out an insurance 
policy for two hundred thousand dollars. 

“Tm evidently all right,” he said, “be- 
cause they've just given me this big policy, 
but I know I'm not all right. I haven't an 
ache or a pain, but for the past iei I've 
been going down-hill each What is 
the matter?" 

Matter enough, as it happened! The 
examination of the stools showed occult 
blood, while the ensuing X-ray plates re- 
vealed a well-developed intestinal cancer. 
Happily, both for the man and the in- 
surance company, it was operable. 

The fact that oze out of every eight 
deaths above the age of forty is due to 


*pep, and I 
What am I going to do 


some form of cancer makes it worth while 
to watch the intestinal tract, for quite a 
proportion of these cancers are located 
along the digestive system, often giving 
no special symptoms or otherwise mani- 


DR. MARTIN EDWARDS 


HIS photograph was taken for THE AMER- 

ICAN MAGAZINE at Doctor Edward's sum- 
mer home, where he works his three hours a 
day in the open. It shows how good a living 
exponent he is of his theory. He is six feet 
three inches tall, weighs one hundred and 
ninety pounds, is never ill, never takes a vaca- 
tion, andis one hundred per cent alive. Whether 
he talks or works he bubbles over with the 
sheer joy of living. He is thirty-nine years old, 
is married and is the father of three small chil- 
dren. 

Dr. Martin Edwards began to work out his 
theory five years ago by hanging out his sign 
in the city of Boston. where he had taken his 
degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of 
Public Health. He had not a patient. 'The 
idea of a practice devoted entirely to preven- 
tive medicine as applied to the individual was 
entirely new; there were no precedents to help 
him. ‘To-day he has a practice which is second 
to few in Boston. Before he began his personal 
practice he helped to organize and to establish 
the Harvard Medical School in China, a task 
which took him four years. After this he 
worked for a year experimenting on family 
health in the families of workingmen in the 
city of Boston, and it was this year of experi- 
ment which decided him to specialize in pre- 
ventive medicine. He is the only physician in 
Boston, and probably the only physician in the 
country, who gives himself to the exclusive 
practice of preventive medicine as applied to 
the individual. 


festing their presence until operation is 
too late. My records also show that a 
sizable percentage of the “‘little indiges- 
tion" complaints, or the “bit of discom- 
fort," along about eleven in the morning 
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or four in the afternoon, "around the 
stomach," mean gastric or duodenal ulcer. 

A physician who practices preventive 
medicine cannot afford to take anything 
for granted. No diagnosis is possible 
until every card is on the table. One 
man stated, in the course of an exam- 
ination into his personal hygiene, that he 
had never been constipated. Certain toxic 
conditions made me ask for an X-ray 
of the intestinal tract. The resultant 
photograph showed a marked degree of 
"intestinal stasis" or laziness. That man's 
digestive tract has been acting as the cess- 
pool at my country place began to act 
last week. A certain amount was coming 
into it and a certain amount flowed out, 
because it would hold no more, but the 
cesspool was full. The man was suffering 
from a bad case of constipation. An in- 
telligent human being, endeavoring to an- 
swer truthfully personal questions as to 
hygiene, frequently deviates as widely as 
this from actual truth. 

That constipation in the vast majority 
of cases is curable is as certain and as sim- 
ple as the washing of dirty hands to make 
them clean. People cannot get and keep 
"on their toes" unless they are cured of 
it, and the cure depends on them, not on 
medicines. Correct habits of posture, 
diet, exercise, and regular bowel hygiene 
will keep the intestinal tract clear. 

When anyone asks me to outline a nor- 
mal scheme of living, a "set of rules" 
which will enable men and women to keep 
well, I invariably answer: | 

"| don't know of any.” You can’t 
make any average set of “rules of living," 
any more than you can clothe a com- 
munity with average measurements of 
clothing. You must cut your cloth to fit 
your man. Imagine, if you will, a tailor 
who, anxious to serve a community, care- 
fully measured all the men in it, averaged 
their measurements and then made the 
proper number of suits accordingly. The 
suits wouldn’t fit more than one out of five 
or six. Just so with a given set of “rules 
of livin It may happen to fit an indi- 
vidual, Fut i it probably won’t. There was 
more of tragedy than humor when Mrs. 
Smith boasted: 
| “The only time I was ever sick was 
when I took John’ s medicine to keep it 
from being wasted." Health is purely an 
individual matter. 


N THE five thousand or more human 

beings who have come under my pro- 
fessional care during the past five years, 
I have, however, found certain variations 
from the normal state of health which are 
general, so general, indeed, as to be almost 
universal. They do not cover the personal 
ills of any one patient, but they are com- 
mon to most patients. For the cure of 
these general or universal ills I have 
worked out a program which is curative 
of. these ills, and which I believe will help 
any man or woman, who will consistently 
and faithfully follow it, to enjoy a larger 
measure of health and happiness. It in- 
cludes four main points: posture, diet, 
rest, and work in the open air. 

I am apt to talk a good deal on posture, 
because it is fundamental to the question 
of good health. And because we are all 
“up on our hind feet,” a wrong poise of the 
body is well-nigh universal. We are four- 
footed creatures! There is no doubt about 
that. Biological (Continued on page 105) 


Business is a Young 
Man's Game 


We wait often for young men to become "old" enough for certain 


work—when the truth is that they are ready years before 


we allow them to take on big responsibilities 


By Charles W. Patterson 


President of Austin Nichols & Company 


HEN the Editor of Tue 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
asked me to talk about the 
grocery business, I replied 
promptly that I would, be- 
Cause it seemed to me a way to square 
accounts. I read THe AMERICAN MAGA- 


the head of the department. He had 
brought it up to a big thing from a very 
small one; and in five years he had the 
best and largest preserving department in 
the country. He had learned the busi- 
ness, traveling a far different road from 
the one I went. It was a shorter one, but 


making up their minds. An executive 
must make up his mind to take the results 
of his mistakes, but not to let them hinder 
him from action. There is hardly ever 
anything gained by waiting; the decision 
is as likely to be wrong at the end of the 
period as it was at the beginning. 


ZINE; I believe in it. It has 
done, and is doing, a real 
service in bringing inspira- 
tion to lots of us, and if 
talking about my particular 
work is going to help anyone 
or interest anyone, I am glad 
to do it, because it gives me 
a feeling of getting even. 
First, I want to say that 
in everything that I have 
learned in business— even 
when I was only a delivery 
boy working after school 
hours, or when I was selling 
groceries on the road, or 
packing them in a ware- 
house—there has always, at 
every step of the way, been 
something that has helped 
me in reaching my present 
position. I mean that there 
was something to be learned 
that has proved to beof serv- 
ice to me. I’m thankful for 
every bit of my experience. 
Just recently, when a 
strike threatened, this ex- 
perience of mine helped, be- 
cause I understood what the 
men were doing and how 
hard the work was, for I had 
done it myself. Under- 
stand, then, that I do value 
this experience—and yet I 
consider it absolutely unes- 
sential to the running of the 
business. You have to have 
the knowledge, but you do 
not have to get it that way. 
An executive does not 
have to learn his business 
through experiencing every 
step of it. He has to be able 
to learn it; but it doesn't 
matter particularly how. 
When I was at the head 


A Word About Mr. Patterson 


AST September, Austin Nichols & Company, wholesale gro- 
cers, completed an entite reorganization of their corpora- 
tion, which made it the largest grocery concern in the world. 

To head this new and powerful organization the directors se- 
lected Charles W. Patterson. He was just thirty-nine years old; 
but he had earned the reputation of being a “man of action.” 

"Don't waste time but get to it," has been Patterson’s 
motto ever since, as a boy, he began working in a small grocery 
store at Hillsboro, Texas, during out-of-school hours. When 
he had finished school he went into his father's store. But the 
idea of "getting to it without wasting time" kept him from 
remaining long. Before he was twenty he went on the road as 
a salesman. In three years he transferred to a Chicago whole- 
sale grocery house, and in 1917 he became the manager of the 
canning department of Wilson & Company. 

“It wasn't much of a canning department at the time," says 
Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, “but Patterson saw ‘a future for it. 
Everything he touched went; everything he bought prospered. 
He has crowded his life with experience in just that way. So 
that, despite the fact that he is now president of the biggest 
grocery concern in the world, which is an end in itself, I believe 
he has much further to go than he has yet come." 

Mr. Patterson's capacity for work seems to have found-no 
limit. “Why,” says one of his assistants, '*I never saw any- 
thing like the way he goes through things. Last week he came 
home after ten days' absence, during which he was buying 
some plants in the Middle West. His desk was piled high with 
mail, telephone messages, telegrams, and memoranda from 
people in the office. It looked like a week's work at least. In 
one hour and a half he had everything disposed of, and came 
out looking for more work." 

His friends say that he leaves all his troubles at his desk and 
plays as hard as he works. He is too busy getting rid of troubles 
to stop to classify them. When he meets a difficulty, he does 
it with the air of saying, ‘Hello! More fun! Come on,'let's 
get into it” Tue EDITOR. 


I've made as many mis- 
takes as any man; but get- 
ting right to it and covering 
them up by making a de- 
cision that was not a mis- 


take has saved me. [n our 


day the most pressing need 
we feel, and the need we are 
going to feel for the next 
twenty years, is the need for 
action. That is why I be- 
leve that this day of all 
others is the day of the 
young man—he hasn't had 
time to grow judicial, and 
he isn't afraid to go ahead. 

We have an unfair prej- 
udice against young men. 
We wait often until they 
are “old” enough for cer- 
tain work. The truth is 
they are often ready years 
before we let them do any- 
thing. 

I had a young man once 
as an assistant in a depart- 
ment of the house of which 
I was in charge. He was 
an enterprising young fel- 
low; he was able; he had 
every qualification for going 
ahead—except his age. He 
was only twenty-three years 
old. 

I was as bad as all the 
rest of the fellows who get 
into managerial chairs, and 
I hesitated. For two years 
I held that young man back. 
Then at last I made him 
head of the department, still 
half afraid to promote him— 
he was so young. It didn't 
takeme long tosee that I had 
lost a good deal in the two 
years of holding him back. 

hat young man was ready 


of a large preserving industry, a young 
man came to the department who had 
never seen preserves in a can, unless they 
were on a shelf in a store, or his mother's 

antry. But inside of a year he was doing 
Diner work than any other man in the 
department. And in three years he was 
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he learned what there was to learn; which 
is the only essential. 
This matter of being an executive de- 
ends on a thorough knowledge of the 
business and the ability to decide quickly. 
At the present moment, world-business is 
halting because of the difficulty men have in 


for his work, and had been all that time. 
He made a splendid head. His youth had 
nothing to do with it. 

The truth is that most human beings 
grow up, in judgment, at thirty; some by 
the age of twenty-five; and that, after 
that, they are (Continued on page 260) 
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Charles W. Patterson 


PRESIDENT of Austin Nichols & Company, the big- 
gest grocery concern in the world. He is thirty-nine 
years old. Mr. Patterson says: 

~ * An executive must make up his mind to take the 
results of his mistakes, but not to let them hinder him 
from action. There is hardly ever anything gained by 
waiting; the decision is as likely to be wrong at the 
end of the period as it was at the beginning. 


“Tve made as many mistakes as any man; but get- 
ting right to it and covering them up by making a 
decision that was not a mistake has saved me. In our 
day the most pressing need we feel, and the need we 
are going to feel for the next twenty years, is the need 
for action. That is why I believe that this day, of all 
others, is the day of the young man—he hasn't had 
time to grow judicial, and he isn't afraid *^ go ahead." 
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FEW actors in America rank with Mr. Post as a 
popular road favorite. This is peculiarly fitting; for 
it was on the road that he played for long years in 
minor parts, grittily keeping up the splendid fight 
which he describes vividly in the article beginning on 
the opposite page. ''Omar, the Tentmaker," Mr. 
Post's first big success, played successfully for three 
seasons o^ the road, after an eight-months run in New 
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York. “The Masquerader,’’ in which he is now star- 
ring, has played to packed houses all over the country 
for four years. Mr. Post was born in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, in 1875. He married Miss Adele Ritchie, a 
musical comedy actress, who has been his leading lady 
The dog in the picture—a police dog, as they are called 
abroad—is Mr. Post’s favorite pet and has been trained 
so that he appears in “The Masquerader."' 


The Dear Old University 
of Hard Knocks | 


I found the course difficult, and it took me twenty years 
to graduate, but when I finished I found that 
I had really learned a few valuable things 


ARENTS propose careers. for 

their sons, bur the sons do the 

disposing. 

None of my family had ever been 

on the stage or even remotely as- 
sociated with it. My father was a busi- 
ness man of Seattle, Washington, to whom 
there was but one way of making a living 
—that revealed by books of cash and 
credit sales. My mother, a Bine ima in- 
ative woman with a big human heart and 
understanding, gave to me what mental 
color and emotion I may have shown on 
the stage. Bur even she never dreamed of 
the theatre as a career for her boy. 

Mother thought that a lawyer in the 
family would be quite nice, so to a law 
office I was sent to read Blackstone. ] 
tried hard, but the stuffy tomes with their 
cold pages met nothing responsive in me. 
There is within many of us, I imagine, a 
spark that burns to create something. 
With me, the one burning desire, the one 
dominant thought I had while sitting in 
that Seattle lawyer's othce was to be on 
the stage, creating parts, bringing some 
great character of a great playwright to 
life. When on the pages of my law book, 
I should have seen: " [he people vs. John 
Gage,” I beheld " Now is the winter of our 
discontent.” 

The hours spent in the law office be 
came unbearable. One day the little 
storm gathering within me burst. I told 
the lawyer I was finished. “And what 
are you going to do?" 

“Get a job in the theatre,” I replied, 
not having the ghost of an idea how. 

The lawyer shook his head sadly. Ap- 
parently I would come to no good end. 

I went to the theatre and got my job. 
It was selling opera glasses. — It was as 
close as I could get to the stage. That 
first matince—the young thrill of "The 
Iron Master”! As I went up and down 
the aisles offering my opera glasses, there 
came over me a childish feeling of superi- 
ority. I was a part of the theatre; and 
these unfortunate people who made up 
our audience, they were not. Ah, the de- 
light of that first performance! The new 
joy I felt upon watching the actors and 
actresses on the stage! Now, 1 told my- 
self, I was an associate of theirs! To me 
it was fairyland. My imagination ran 
not. That night at home, much to my 
father's disgust, I repeated lines I had 
heard and tried to imitate gestures that 
the leading man had made. Only Mother 
understood and sympathized. 

From a seller of opera glasses, I was 
elevated to the position of ticket seller in 
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the box office. Some months passed, and 
I became treasurer of the theatre. Father 
thought that was fine; all the nonsense 
about play-acting was doubtless out of my 
head. To be sure, a theatre treasurer was 
not exactly a business man, but then he 
did have to handle money, a commodity, 
of course, that the actors of that day were 
never supposed to see. 

There is, to be sure, plenty of detail 
work to keep a theatre treasurer busy; it 
kept me jumping most of the time, par- 
ticularly with a house like ours, with the 
bill changing every week and even oftener. 
And no longer did 1 go home and amuse 
Mother and bore Father by imitating the 
most recent actors I had seen. All those 
old expressions of the creative thing in me 
were more or less suppressed by the weight 
of business details. [t was not my work. 
| was not happy. There were longing 
moments in that dingy little office of mine 
in the Seattle theatre when my thoughts 
went roving to what was still for me a 
fairyland—the other side of the curtain. 


YRLE BELLEW and Mrs. Potter 
came to our theatre, playing reper- 
toire. After I saw Bellew’s performance, 
when the theatre was dark for the night, 


` ] went up to my office, alone. I had to 
go; the hold that Bellew’s performance 
took upon me made me go. To be or not 


to be—that was the decision I had to 
make. Every instinct in me, all the forces 
of environment which for the last few 


years had been working upon me in the - 


theatre, were insistent that I drop every- 
thing and become an actor. Into the 
small hours of the morning, I fought the 
thing out with myself. On the walls of 
that little office I had tacked the portrait 
of every great actor and actress who had 
ever played in our theatre—autographed 
photographs that I had made a point of 
coaxing out of every one. And they, 
looking down on me, added their force. 

The next morning at ten o’clock I called 
upon Kyrle Bellew at his hotel, sending 
up word that the treasurer of the theatre 
wished to see him. The use of my busi- 
ness title promised a sure audience, I told 
myself. Fearful that my visit might in- 
dicate a crippling of our local theatre 
“ghost,” Bellew would be certain to see 
me. Perhaps it was unkind to give him 
a worrisome few moments, but I had to 
see him. 

Bellew had just returned from a 
horseback ride and was shaving; but 
when he heard that it was the treasurer of 
the theatre who was waiting to see him, 


he, as I expected, directed that I be sent 
up at once to his room. From his expres- 
sion when he greeted me I guess I had 
given him quite a shock; for of course he 
thought that someone had absconded with 
the receipts of the evening’s performance. 
Those were uncertain days in the theatre. 
But when I told him that I wanted to act, 
that I would resign as treasurer and go 
with him, no matter how small the part, 
a look of understanding came into his 
kind eyes. ''Have you had any experi- 
ence as an actor, Mr. Post?" he asked. 

“No, but I'll recite for you.” 

He hurriedly saved himself from that, 
thought a moment, then: 

ll tell you what I'll do. I'm going to 
produce ‘Charlotte Corday’ in Chicago 
next season. There'll be a number of small 
parts. If you're still of a mind to go on 
the stage, you come to Chicago then, and 
see me, and I'll put you on in a small part.” 

I thanked him with all my heart and 
walked the remaining months to the next 
season on air. Then, packing up, I left 
Seattle and went to Chicago. To me it 
was the City of Opportunity. At last I 
was to have the chance which all my life 
I had craved. But when I went to sce 
Bellew at the old Schiller Theatre, mv 
hopes were dashed. I had passed out of 
his mind; all the small parts for *Char- 
lotte Corday" had been cast. 

“But, Mr. Bellew, I've come all the way 
from Seattle. You've got to give me a 
chance.” 

“Will you supe, Mr. Post?” 

I stabbed at it. "I'll do anything." 

But my luck turned. In the Bellew 
company there was an actor who was play- 
ing two parts. He was objecting to this 
"doubling," and Bellew remembered it. 

“If I were to give you a part, a char- 
acter ‘bit,’ Mr. Post, do you think you 
could play it?" 

A part! Lines to speak! I showered 
him with gratitude. “Try me.” 


"THE part was the printer in “Charlotte 
Corday." You recall that at the time of 
the Reign of Terror, the “ printer" was the 
name they had for the man who posted in 
Paris thenamesofthe Royalists whom Jean 
Paul Marat had marked for execution. 
Bellew himself rehearsed me in the part, 
which, of course, was trivial, but which to 
me had assumed colossal proportions. My 
costume called for sabots, with tufts of 
straw sticking out of them, bare legs, 
breeches and a brown jumper conspicuous 
with the tricolor. I had consumed hours 
on my costume (Continued on page 126) 
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Somehow, standing there with the lights shining down on her wealth of dark hair and 
her fresh, pretty face with its quiet gray eyes, she touched a responsive chord of memory 


The Jealousy of Mother 


McCurdy 


A world-old affliction—but a brand-new case of it 
By Leslie Gordon Barnard 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. F. 


EANING at a seemingly perilous 
angle over the scant railing of 
the diminutive back gallery, 
Mrs. McCurdy deftly hung out 
a series of wet, flabby garments 

of a more or less intimate nature. She 
worked with precision, adjusting the pro- 
testing clothes-line with the hand of ex- 
perience, but frequently pausing to hold 
her left side, as though to quiet the strange 
flutterings of her heart. 
"i Tis nothing, Mrs. Doherty,” she pro- 
tested, in response to the murmured sym- 
athy of the woman in the next tenement. 
Ns. Doherty's abundant muscular energy 
had already carried similar labors to a 
triumphant conclusion, enabling her now 
to drape her portly form over her own 
ratling in neighborly interest and. gossip. 
“Though, indade, Mrs. Doherty, Í mind 
the time when I cud take a hand with the 
best. It’s only the last month or two I've 
not been feelin’ myself. ‘Old age creepin’ 
on,’ I tells my Jimmy, but not a word av 
it will he lissen to, Mrs. Doherty. ‘Yer 
younger than most folks half ver age,’ he 
sez. ‘An’ shud be,’ I sez, ‘with a son like 
you to keep one’s heart young." 

Mrs. Doherty nodded her approval. 

"You've a right to be proud of yer son, 
Mrs. McCurdy. As fine an’ upstandin’ a 
young man as there is in the block. Only 
last night I sez to Michael, ‘Michael,’ I 
sez, 'that there lad. will make a name fer 
himself some day, or I miss my guess.’ 
I've always held—” 

“Never a truer word did ye speak, Mrs. 
Doherty. The brains that boy has, Mrs. 
Doherty, sometimes I wonder am I the 
mother av him. Of course, then, too, his 
father has to be tuk into account. A rare 
clever man was Pat McCurdy when his 
senses weren't fuddled. Even in his cups, 
I assure ye, Mrs. Doherty, he cud out- 
arguify annyone within two blocks. 
When my Jimmy gets talkin’ learned 
about politics and what not I cud almost 
swear 'twas poor Patrick settin' there. 
A rare clever man was his father—if I sez 
so myself—an’ most kindly when sober. 
I mind his last moments. He was tuk 
bad sudden-like one Monday night. I 
saw the look av the man, an' ran fer 
Jimmy to call the priest, but Patrick 
called me back. ‘It’s not fer Father Shea 
i be sendin',' he sez, 'afther me near 
kickin’ him down-stairs no later than 
Saturday week. No, he sez, ‘I reckon, 
Kitty,’ he sez, very gentle-like, ‘if you'll 
be afther forgivin’ me fer the way I've 
mistreated ye, I'll stand a show with the 
Almighty.’ An’ then he slipped away, 
Mrs. Doherty, starin’ up at me with a 
smile on the face av him." 


Mrs. McCurdy sighed, gazing across 
the tangle of burdened clothes-lines to 
the unlovely backs of the tenements 
opposite. Mrs. Doherty. clucked her 
tongue in sympathetic interest, though 
she had heard the story often before. 

"Not what ye'd call a religious man, 
Mrs. Doherty, I'll allow, but kind as they 
make them at heart. My Jimmy takes 
after him in that, though, praise be, he 
leaves the drink alone. Which puts me 
in mind, Mrs. Doherty, it’s hurryin’ I 
must be, or niver a fut will I be able to 
put inside a theayter to-night.” 

Mrs. Doherty’s eyes opened a trifle 
wider; Mrs. McCurdy’s held more than a 
little pride. 

“A theayter, ye said, Mrs. McCurdy?” 

“An’ not a movie, neither, but a real 
live play-actin’ theayter. "Tis what ye'd 
be callin’ an annooal event, Mrs. Doherty. 
Alwuz when Patrick was alive he'd leave 
the drink alone long enough to be takin' 
me to the show on me birthday. Since he 
passed away, my Jimmy's tuk after his 
father in that as other thin's. 


*"ATIVER a year, Mrs. Doherty, come the 
sivinteenth av September, but the lad 
comes in av the evenin' very proud-like, 
with the tickets in his hand. ‘Mumsy,’ 
he sez, 'yer presence is requested at a 
theayter party fer two,’ he sez. An’ away 
we go to the grandest seats, Mrs. Doherty, 
right up on the first veranda,. where we 
can be seein’ such a deal of both the show 
an’ the fine folks in the boxes an’ all. I 
mind the ign’rance I displayed the very 
first time Pat tuk me. ‘Pat,’ I sez, ‘there’s 
a veranda above this agin; I’m thinkin’ 
the view from there 'ud be better still.’ 
‘Hush,’ he sez, quick, ‘’Tis not a place fer 
the likes o’ you among the riffraff up 
there,’ he sez. A proud man was Patrick 
McCurdv, and indade not without cause, 
Mrs. Doherty, fer his family back in the 
Ould Land were looked up to, and kept, 
it is said, several pigs av their own.". 
“Then to-day is yer birthday, I take it, 
Mrs. McCurdy?” 
“It is that, Mrs. Doherty.” 
* And which show will vele takin’ in?” 
“That I cannot say, Mrs. Doherty. 
You see, 'tis a tradition with us that this 
shud be a surprise-like. Niver a word 
wud Patrick say about it bein’ a day 
apart, as ye might say, until he come home 
at night. Then, just offhand like, he'd up 
an’ say as how he thought we'd be goin’ 
to the theayter. But niver once did he 
miss, an’ my Jimmy the same. Niver an 
eye did my Jimmy bat this mornin’ when 
he kissed me good-by; but to-night he'll 
be hurryin’ home early from the works, 


.will be comin’ in before 
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an’ I'll let on I niver suspect annythin’, 
though "tis true I'll be dressed in me best 
so’s to be savin’ av the time. 

“I went so far as to hint last week, Mrs. 
Doherty, that it's not this here Great 
Opera stuff I do be carin' fer. I mind 
goin’ to it one year—Jimmy thought 
'twould be fashionable-like to go—but 
while ’twas very grand an’ terrible at 
times, 'tis entoirely in the dark I am still 
as to what 'twas all about. Well, I must 
be goin’ in, Mrs. Doherty. My Jimm 
i know where 
am, an’ the praties not peeled yet, er 
nothin’.” 

Mrs. McCurdy picked up the empty 
clothes basket and skilfully maneuvered 
it through the narrow doorway. Mrs. 
Doherty’s voice, displaying its owner’s 
reluctance to discontinue the conversa- 
tion, followed her in. 

“They do say, Mrs. McCurdy, that 
your Jimmy’s as good as engaged.” 

Mrs. McCurdy dropped the basket in- 
sidefthe door, and swung around quickly. 

“Tis a lie, Mrs. Doherty," she de- 
clared bluntly, though there was evasion 
in her eyes. “Tis not so at all, at all. 
"Twill take more than a slip av a colleen 
to be stealin' the heart of my Jimmy from 
his mother. Not but what she's as nice a 
girl as may be, Mrs. Doherty—ye'll not 
misunderstand me—but my Jimmy's all 
I have now that Patrick and my little 
Norah's gone, an' no one will be takin' 
him from me." 

There was a strange grayness about the 
woman's face, which Mrs. Doherty could 
not have noticed, for she replied with a 
throaty chuckle: 

“Tis the way of the world, Mrs. Mc- 
Curdy, and it ill becomes anny of us to 
fight against the order o' things.” 

Mrs. McCurdy went at that, without 
further remark; but it was not until the 
tidbits that she had planned for supper 
were sending out appetizing odors, and 
the ironing of her best gown—a combina- 
tion of modern additions and alterations 
with prehistoric elegance—was completed, 
and the new cloak, purchased at the rum- 
mage sale laid out ready, that the sting of 
the words left her to a proper contempla- 
tion of the evening of pleasure that was 
in store. 

II 


HE little door of the clock opened, and 

a forlorn apology for a bird staggered 
out. The poor creature had never been 
quite the same since Patrick McCurdy, in 
a drunken rage, had sought to vent his 
feelings on it. Of course, Mrs. McCurdy 
had excused the outbreak with the remark: 
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“Sure, an’ it must be most annoyin' to 
be seein' several cuckoos climbin' out 
there to wanst, an' squawkin' at ye when 
yer not feelin’ just yerself." — — 

Great had been the relief of the good 
woman at finding that, beyond the fact 
that the bird had itself assumed a rather 
drunken aspect, no harm was done. The 
clock was a wedding present, and greatly 
prized. Even now, in its present sorry 
state, it occupied a conspicuous place on 
the shelf in the room that served as 
kitchen, dining-room and living-room all 
rolled into one. It gave an air to the 
place that was not to be gainsaid, and 
when callers came Mrs. McCurdy inva- 


riably endeavored to detain them until 


the turn of the hour, that they might hear, 
and be impressed with, the rather unmusi- 
cal efforts of the bird. 

“Cuckoo — cuckoo — cuckoo—cuckoo 
—cuckoo—cuckoo!” it chanted now. 
Mrs. McCurdy felt almost annoyed at the 
emphasis it seemed to put on the lateness 
of the hour. Where was Jimmy, anyhow? 
If he didn’t come soon the meal would be 
spoiled and, worse still, they might be 
late for the show. In Mrs. McCurdy’s 
mind, the entertainment started when the 
early arrivals began to enter the theatre; 
the performance on the boards was but 
half the event. 

From a hasty glance 'at the oven she 
went to the gown, hung carefully over 
the back of a chair, slipping it on with 
nervous fingers. Later she adjusted the 
newly acquired cloak with loving hands. 
The alarming ensemble of colors seemed 
thoroughly satisfactory to the wearer. 

“It don't look too bad now,” she told 
herself, standing back from the mirror to 
admire the effect. “It don't look too bad 
at all since I fixed it up. It's proud of his 
old mother Jimmy’ll be to-night, in all 
her finery.” 

She divested herself of the cloak, laying 
it carefully on the bed in her tiny bed: 
room, and girded a large apron about her, 
lest any accident should befall the gown. 
Her ears caught a quick step on the stairs; 
relief shoe in her face. 

"He's hurryin’ to make up fer lost 
time." She nodded her satisfaction. 

The door swung open. A well-built 
lad, fresh-complexioned, came in with a 
rush. 

“Hello, Mumsy!” 

He enfolded her little figure in his large 
embrace. 

“Yer Hte. pony boy." 

“A little, Mumsy. Supper ready?" 

“PIl set it right on. Do you run an' 
change yer things an' wash up." 


JIMMY disappeared into the boxlike 
cubicle that was his room. Mrs. Mc- 
Curdy hastened to set the meal on the 
table—“‘all a-flutter” now that the big 
event was so near. Jimmy emerged 
shortly, very shiny as to face, very brisk 
as to clothes. 

“Tt’s fine yer lookin’ tonight, Jimmy” 
Her glance held both pride and infinite 
tenderness. “Ye put me so in mind av 
yer father in the days when he was 
courtin’ av me back in the Ould Land. 
A gran’-lookin’ man was yer father in 
them days; an' yer as like him as two 
peas." 

“How you talk, Mumsy!” he protested, 
flushing, but his glance was toward the 
little mirror on the opposite wall; his 
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hand went to his tie, setting 
it straighter. 

She set a steaming plate- 
ful before him, a smaller one 
at her own place. Almost 
she was too excited to eat, 
inwardly speculating on 
which show it was to be. 
She secretly hoped that it 
might be one of those where 
tears and laughter, and 
laughter and tears, followed 
close upon each other's 
heels. Jimmy must have a 
real surprise in store this 
time, he was keeping it so 
to himself, and seemed so 
happy over it. 

“Some more praties, Jim- 
my?" 

“No more, Mumsy." 

“Ye’ll not be sayin’ they 
weren't nice now." Her 
voice betrayed anxiety. “l 
browned them, thinkin’ ye 
liked them best that way.” 

“They’re fine, Mumsy, 
only I haven't time." He 
rose quickly, scraping his 
chair back over the oil- 
clothed floor. “I promised 
I'd meet Lissie early." 


RS. McCURDY rose 

involuntarily from her 
seat, then sank back weakly. 
A cold, dead weight seemed 
to have suddenly settled on 
her heart; for a moment the 
little room became a con- 
fused jumble. Jimmy was 
at her side in a moment. 

*"Mumsy, Mumsy!”’ 
Alarm was in his voice. 
“What’s the matter? You're 
not well. Let me help you 
to lie down.” 

“Don’t ye be botherin’ 
av yerself, Jimmy. I'll be 
right as rain . . . in a mo- 
ment. It’s just my... 
heart. It goes like that 
sometimes.” 

“Rest is what you need, 
Mumsy; you work too hard. 
Better lie down a little 
while till you're better. I'll 
stay." 

“No, no, Jimmy lad. Run 
along to—Lissie. It’s ‘well 
I am already... see." She 
simulated composure with 
an effort, smiling bravely up ‘at him. 
Then she rose, and silently set vit clear- 
ing away the supper dishes. 

“Run along, Jimmy. Don’t you be 
worryin’ yer head about me.” 

He drew on his coat slowly, took his 
cap from the peg and came over. 

"You'resure you'll beallright, Mumsy?”’ 

"Sure, Jimmy lad. Away with ye, an' 
enjoy yerself. "Tis the caf av youth." 
She went with him to the door, lifting a 
rough, wrinkled cheek, unusually pallid, 
to receive his farewell kiss, still smiling up 
at him the while. 

But later, when the sound of his de- 
scending footsteps ceased, she sat down 
limply in the nearest chair. Somehow 
she felt very old, very tired. 

""Dis the way av the world, as Mrs. 
Doherty sez, an’ accordin’ to the nature 
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On an improvised seat in the 
confidential one, for what 


o' things. But it's the first time. I've 
missed in all these years." 

Very slowly, with a strange wistfulness 
in her face, she began to remove the care- 
fully-prepared finery, laying it away with 
trembling hands in a corner of a drawer. 
with a piece of soft paper to cover it. 
Somehow, it seemed like the funeral of 
her heart. 

III 


"( XUCKOO — cuckoo — cuckoo — 
cuckoo — cuckoo — cuckoo—cuckoo 
—cuckoo!" 

Mrs. McCurdy stirred uneasily, then 
sat up in her chair with a start, listening 
to the striking timepiece. Eight o'clock! 

"Such a dream I've been havin', 'twas 
almost as good as bein' there, if it weren't 
fer the wakin’. Ye little spalpeen"— this 
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corner two figures sat. 


Evidently the conversation was a very 


there was of it was carried on in low, intimate whisperings 


to the cuckoo— “‘spoilin’ av me dreams. 
Fine ladies, an’ carriages, an’ play-actin’ 
an’ what not... an’ my Jimmy along 
with me.” 

Mrs. McCurdy sighed, staring across 
at the little window, through which came 
the varied noises of the street, the cries of 
belated venders, the merry shrillness of 
playing children. The room was dark, 
for, as Mrs. McCurdy said: 

“Tis not Mrs. Doherty will be findin' 
out I’m at home by the lights bein’ on. 
Though what I'll be sayin’ to the woman 
when she asks about the show—” 

The place was hot and stuffy, perme- 
ated with the unpleasant odors of stale 
cooking. The woman rose and went to 
the window, throwing it more widely open 
and leaning out in enjoyment of the crisp 
évening air. 


"They'll just be goin’ in now, all dressed 
up to the nines, drivin’ up in their lemon- 
senes an’ what not. Just [like that swell 
one comin' up the street now. Why— 
'tis stoppin’ close by, right below, 'tis no 
doubt some trouble they'l be havin'. 
They do say them things are very trou- 
blesome." 

Mrs. McCurdy thrust her body still 
farther out. Motors of this kind at least 
were not common in this part; drivers 
avoided the dingy, narrow street. 

"Saints an’ sinners! "Tis me wits are 
goin’. If that ain't my Jimmy steppin’ 
out, as though he owned the outfit." 


"THEN Jimmy's voice in confirmation, 
in the doorway. 

"Mumsy! Mumsy! 
What's the matter with the light? 


Where are you? 
You 
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He struck a match, 


ain't sick again—” 
“Gee! what a 


lighting the feeble gas jet. 
start you gave me. 

“T was restin’, Jimmy.’ 

“Quick, Mumsy, re got the tickets 
here, an’ a taxi at the door for you. Be 

quick, ,Mumsy, the show starts at eight- 
thirty." 

“Jimm ; send that swell automobile 
away. It’s dead broke the boy will be 
with such extravagance. Niver a fut 
have I set in one of them things before, 
nor expected to. "Tis not fer the likes av 
me, Jimmy." But somehow the protests 
lacked conviction. 

"Nonsense, Mumsy. "Tis your birth- 
day, don't forget, and surely I can afford 
a little surprise extra this ear, with the 
raise I got last week and all.” 

From the (Continued on page 116) 


Have You Been Finger-Printed? 


Unless you are a crook and want to hide, you should have a set of your finger 
prints made and kept in a safe place. Signatures to important 
documents ought to be accompanied by finger prints. 
All little children's finger prints should 


By Mary B. Mullett 


NLESS you plan to commit a 

crime, or want to "lose your- 

self," or enjoy the idea of per- 

haps resting in an unmarked 

grave, you ought to have your 
finger prints taken and registered. 

If you have children—little folks who 
might be lost or kidnapped, boys who may 
yield to the lure of adventure and run 
away from home—you should 
have a set of their finger prints 
made, and keep it in a safe place. 

The only persons to whom 
finger-printing is a menace in- 
stead of a safeguard are crim- 
inals and people who want to 
escape recognition. To all the 
rest of us it offers a protection 
which may prove invaluable in 
an emergency, for it is the only 
infallible means of identification. 

Notlong ago, a woman walked 
into the office of the Finger 
Print Publishing Association in 
Chicago and said: 


be made and registered 


though we do not live there. Accident, 
or sudden death away from home, may 
come to any one of us. So the advice she 
received is given here as if it had been 
offered directly to you. ; 
Have a set of your finger prints made. 
If you live in a city, you can go to the 
Identification Bureau of the Police De- 
partment or to a finger-print expert. If 


When you get it, properly classified, 
don’t carry it around with you! Give it 
to some relative, or friend, who will keep 
it in a secure place; his safety deposit box 
at the bank, for instance. Then, if you 
“turn up missing” some day, he will get 
out this record and take it to the police. 
If necessary, they will telegraph the clas- 
sification to police departments all over 
the country. 

Up-to-date police depart- 
ments take the finger prints of 
unidentified bodies. They take 
them, also, of persons suffering 
from loss of memory. With 
your classification furnished 
them, they can find out in two 
minutes whether they have a 
duplicate set of prints in their 
files. If there is reason to think 
that you may have been one of 
the unidentihed victims of a dis- 
aster, they can take finger prints 
from these bodies and settle the 
matter absolutely. 


“T am in business here in the 
city, and I live alone in a hotel. 
I have no relatives here, and I 
haveoften wondered what would 
happen if I should meet with 
some accident, or die suddenly, 
perhaps on the street where no 
one would recognize me. 

“I travel a good deal, too. 
And while I am not foolishly 
fearful about train wrecks, or 
things of that sort, there is a 
chance that I may be in such a 
disaster sometime. 

"Of course, I always carry 
with me a card, giving my name 
and address, and also the names 
and addresses of two or three 
persons to be notified in case of 
accident or of my sudden death. 
But in a serious disaster, the 
card might be lost. Or, if I 
were a victim of foul play, it 
might be taken awav. 

"[ read repeatedly of acci- 
dents in which some of the per- 
sons losing their lives are listed 
as ‘unidentihed.’ I know, too, 
of persons who have disap- 


Fig. 1—Print of the right 
middle finger of J. C., 
magnified two diame- 
ters. Notice the enclosed 
space, which was one 
quarter of an inch square 
before it was magnified 
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Fig. 3— The square area in 
Fig. 1, enlarged to eleven 
diameters. The white 
spots are sweat pores. 
No two human beings 
have the same number, 
size, and shape of these 
pores in even one spot 
of their finger ridges 
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Fig. 2— Print of the right 
middle finger of J. W. 
It was selected from 


several hundred prints 


because it was the 
closest match to the 
J.C. finger pattern 


Fig. 4—The square area 
in Fig. 2, enlarged to 


eleven diameters. By this 
means, the absolute 
difference between the 
finger print of J. C. and 
that of J. W. is proved by 
a section only a quarter 
of an inch square 


Even in case of some terrible 
fire, perhaps in a theatre or a 
hotel, this method of identifica- 
tion is possible when everything 
else fails. After the burning of 
the Iroquois Theatre in Chicago, 
about twenty years ago, when 
scores of persons lost their lives, 
the friends of some of the vic- 
tims spent days in a harrowing 
examination of the charred 
bodies. In some cases, the same 
body was claimed by two sets 
of persons. This terrible experi- 
ence would not have been nec- 
essary if finger prints of the 
victims of the disaster had 
been available. People who are 
burned to death almost always 
close the hands tightly, so that 
there are at least patches of skin 
on the inner E which are 
untouched by the flames. A 
complete set of finger prints is 
not necessary for identification. 
lhe print ola single finger, or 
even a small portion of one 
print, is sufficient. 

Hundreds of cases of myste- 


peared, simply dropped out of sight, and 
their friends have searched in vain for any 
trace of them. I confess that I don't want 
that to happen to me; and I have been 
wondering whether finger-printing offered 
any protection against it.’ 

In many ways that woman’s problem 
was the same as that of practically all of 
us. We ride in trains nell ties steamboats; 
and we sometimes go to the city, even 
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no expert is available, you can do the job 
yourself according to the directions given 
later in this article. 

If your set is made by an expert, he 
will analyze it and put your "classifica- 
tion” in the upper right-hand corner. If 
you have made it yourself, you can send 
1t to the Identification Bureau in the near- 
est city and have it classified and returned 
to you. 


rious disappearances and of kidnapped 
children are reported every year; and 
often these cases are never cleared up. 
Families have spent months, even years, 
in running down clues which proved to be 
false. In kidnapping cases, the lapse of a 
few years makes it almost impossible to 
recognize a child. If a baby is stolen, even 
a few months makes it difficult to identify 
the child positively. 


Have You Been Finger-Printed? by Mary B. MULLETT 


Last year, for example, a woman left 
her baby in its perambulator outside a 
New York department store while she 
went in to do some shopping. When she 
came out, the child had disappeared. 
Months went by; and in spite of persistent 
efforts no trace of the child was found. 

Then the mother read in the papers that 
a baby had been abandoned in the Grand 
Central Station, and taken to Bellevue 
Hospital. She at once went to see it; and 
while she could not be certain that it was 
her “Billy” she thought it was, and the 
authorities surrendered the child to her. 

But in the meantime, the woman to 
whom the child really belonged, and who 
had abandoned it because she was too 
poor to care for it, had repented of her 
action; and she, in turn, claimed the child 
as hers. Neither mother had any actual 

roof of her claim. The real mother 

rought with her a little boy, and when 
the boy spoke to the baby it held out its 
arms, but that is a natural thing for a 
baby to do. It was not proof. The author- 
ities decided in this claimant’s favor, how- 
ever, and she went off with the baby. 

Suppose that all babies were finger- 
printed and their finger prints registered 
—a proceeding which in time vill Become 
as much a matter of course as registering 
the birth itself; in that case, it would have 
been proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt which baby this one was. In fact, 
when the child was abandoned, the au- 
thorities, by consulting the registered 
finger prints, would have found out im- 
mediately to whom it belonged. 


F A CHILD is stolen, a record of its 

finger prints will make it impossible to 
have another child substituted for it. In 
the famous case of Charlie Ross, who was 
kidnapped when he was a little boy, the 
unhappy parents searched for him for 
years. But as time went on they could 
never be absolutely certain that the vari- 
ous boys—and, in time, even young men 
—who were put forward were, or were 
not, the son they had lost. 

If Charlie Ross had been finger-printed 
before he was stolen, they could have 
known absolutely whether a claimant was 
real or false. For the finger prints of a 
person remain the same through life. A 
person can be identified by them until he 
dies—and afterward. 

Signatures to important documents, 
such as wills, contracts, and insurance 
policies, could not be questioned if the 
finger prints of the signer were added to 
the written signature, and a set of the per- 
son's finger prints were registered and 
kept for comparison. If this precaution 
were taken, a forged will could be im- 
mediately detected. Adding a finger print 
or a thumb print to one's signature on a 
bank check would eliminate the danger of 
forgery of checks. Criminal cases which 
turn on disputed handwriting would be 
settled absolutely if there were accom- 
panying finger prints. 

It is sometimes of vital importance to a 
man to be able to prove that he is the per- 
son he claims to be. Finger prints will do 
this. And they would be equally valuable 
sometimes in showing that you are not the 
person somebody says you are. 

A remarkable case ees kind came up 
not long ago in Colorado: The descrip- 
tion of a man who had deserted his wife 
had been sent out by the police and he was 


Corresponding views of William West, another Leavenworth prisoner. 
Even their Bertillon measurements were identical except 


tell the two Wests apart. 
for a quarter of an inch at one point. 


tf 
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Nobody could 
But as for their finger prints—see below! 


Although the two negroes looked exactly alike, their finger prints were entirely 


unlike. 


These two, which are of the left index finger of Will (a) and of 


William (b), are reproduced by permission of the publisher, Richard G. 


Badger, from ‘‘Personal Identification,” by Wilder and Wentworth. 


Most of 


the pictures accompanying this article are reproduced from the same volume 


being searched for in various cities. Finally 
a man turned up in Denver who fitted the 
description so perfectly that he was ar- 
rested and taken to the abandoned wife, 
who identified him unconditionally as her 
missing husband. 

'The man, however, denied that he had 
ever seen the lady! Even when other per- 
sons were brought in and “recognized” him 
as the delinquent spouse, he persisted in 
denying it. One of his alleged old friends 
tried to reason with him. 

“Why don't you quit this fooling?” he 
demanded. “You know, and we know, 
that you are So-and-so. Why don't you 


admit it and go back to your wife?" 

The poor fellow protested that he was 
having an unknown wife thrust upon him; 
but nobody would believe him. At last 
he happened to remember the identifica- 
tion tag he had carried in the army, and 
he produced that. But they told him that 
this didn't prove anything; because how 
did they know that it was really his? He 
was so insistent about it, however, that 
the authorities consented to investigate. 

Now, the army finger-printed all of our 
soldiers in the recent war. The set made 
by the man to whom that tag was issued 
was therefore compared with a new set 
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made by the man who claimed the tag— 
and they were absolutely identical. It was 
settled, therefore, that he was the ex-sol- 
dier he claimed to be. And with that 
point proved, it was easy to 
show by his army record that 
he could not possibly be the 
missing husband. The evi- 
dence of his finger prints was 
all that saved him from a 
very embarrassing situation. 


THE difficulty of making a 
positive identification by 
personal appearance was 
shown in another extraordin- 
ary case. In 1903 a negro 
named Will West was brought 
into the Federal prison at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and 
taken to the record clerk’s 
office to be measured and 
photographed. The clerk 
thought he recognized the 
prisoner, and asked him if he 
had been there before. He 
denied that he had; but the 
clerk was unconvinced, and 
after measuring him by the 
Bertillion system, made an 
examination of the files. 

Sure enough, there he found 
the card of “William West,” 
along with a photograph, ap- 
parently of the new prisoner. 
The Bertillon measurements 

‘also corresponded exactly, ex- 
cept for a difference of about 
a quarter of an inch from 
the earstothe topof the head. 

When Will West was confronted with 
the picture of William West, he himself 
agreed that it was his photograph! But 
he said he didn't know how they got it, 
because he certainly hadn't been there 
before. Sending for one of the keepers, 
the clerk asked him if the new prisoner 
had ever been there. The man stared at 
him and said: 

" Why—he's here, in a cell, now!” 

William, who had been given a life sen- 
tence for murder two years previous, was 
brought to the office with startling effect. 
The two negroes were so exactly alike 
that, even when they were side by side, it 
was impossible to tell them apart. If, by 
chance William, the murderer, had es- 
caped before Will was brought in, the 
latter would undoubtedly have been let 
in for a life sentence which was not com- 
ing to him. Had the practice of finger- 

rinting been common, however, he would 
fave been quite safe. For no two human 
beings in the world have the same finger 
prints. We have, in our two hands, ten 
absolutely infallible means of identifying 
ourselves among millions and billions of 
other human beings. 

If you will look closely at the inside of 
your hands, especially at the finger ends, 
you will see that the skin is not perfectly 
smooth. . It has very fine ridges which 
form a pattern. Some of these patterns 
are shown in the illustrations accompany- 
ing this article. They are called by vari- 
ous names: whorls, loops, tented arches, 
and so on. 

There are not many patterns, and 
you may think that the chances are a 
million to one that somebody else will 
have the same set that you possess. On 
the contrary, the chances are many, many 


one would imagine them to be of the same man. 
Murray was photographed, he was alsd finger-printed; and 
these finger prints furnished absolute identification. 
two given here are of theleft middle finger, made a year apart 
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millions to one that no exact duplicate of 
your set, or even of one of your finger 
prints has ever existed. 

You wonder how this can be possible. 


The two photographs, above, are of Frank Murray. Taken 
only a year apart, one in Canada and the other in Maine, no 


Here is the explanation: Those little ridges 
are not continuous. Look at the enlarge- 
ment of a thumb print shown on page 45, 
and you will see that there are little 
breaks in the lines, occasional abrupt end- 


wv; 


A. 


The only clue to a certain robbery in 
Paris was some finger prints on a rose- 
wood box. As they were somewhat 
blurred, the experts magnified the 
most distinct spots to 32 diameters, 
as shown here, and counted the sweat 
pores. By this means, the robbers 
were detected. Each had previously 
been sentenced for crime and his 
finger prints were on file with the 
police. There were 901 points of 
correspondence in the prints of one 
man and over 2,000 in those of theother 


ings, sometimes a dot all by itself, or a 
bifurcated line. In that one thumb print 
there are no less than fifty of these dis- 
tinguishing points. 


But when 


For instance, 22, 23, 24, 25 and 26 are 
abrupt endings, 27, 28 and 29 are bifurca- 
tions; 30, 31, and 32 are abrupt endings; 
33 and 34 are bifurcations; and so on. 

In a very interesting book, 
“Personal Identification," by 
Professor Wilder, of Smith 
College, and former Police 
Commissioner Wentworth, of 
Dover, New Hampshire, the 
possibilities of duplicating fin- 
ger prints, as worked out by 
scientists, are given. The 
chance of finding an exact 
duplicate of a print contain- 
ing only forty of these dis- 
tinguishing details is less than 
one in a septillion. In fact, if 
you have as few as nine of 
these little details in your nn- 
ger print, the chance of find- 
ing another to match it is 
about one in two quadrillions. 
and two quadrillions are a 
million times as many as all 
the human inhabitants of this 
earth at present! So you can 
see that nobody but you can, 
literally, “palm himself off" 
as the owner of your finger 
prints. 

. To show how absolutely 
impossible it is to duplicate 
exactly these wonderful little 
ridges of the skin, the authors 
of “Personal Identification” 
picked out two prints of a 
right middle finger, one be- 
longing to J. C., and the 
other to J. W., which closely 
resembled each other. Then they took 
one little section, only a quarter of an 
inch square, from che same spot in 
each print. They magnified these little 
squares eleven diameters, and compared 
them. The results are shown in Figs. 3 
and 4. Anybody can see that they are 
totally unlike. And yet these two finger 
prints were chosen because they seemed, 
at a casual glance, to be unusually similar. 

In Fig. 3 you notice that there are 
white spots, which look like holes in the 
black lines formed by the ridges. That 
is precisely what they ae holes. They 
are the tiny sweat pores which dot the 
ridges of the skin. If a finger print is 
magnified so that you can count these 
pores, you would have at least a score of 
distinguishing details in every spot a quar- 
ter of an inch square. 


The 


O MINUTE an examination, of course, 

is not necessary, unless you have only 
a small piece of skin, or only a portion of 
a finger print to study. In cases of crime 
—murder or burglary, for instance—the 
perpetrator often leaves a distinct finger 
or thumb print on some object he has 
touched. But sometimes this involuntary 
“signature” is only a partial print. Smail 
as it may be, however, it is enough to 
damn him if his finger prints have alread 
come into the possession of the police, or 
if he is suspected and then finger printed. 

Sometimes incriminating traces are left 
on doors, on safes, on windows, on auto- 
mobiles. They have been made—unwit- 
tingly—in blood on the clothing of the 
victim. In the case of a woman who was 
strangled in San Francisco, the murderer 
left his finger prints on the woman's 
throat, and they served to identify him. 


Have You Been Finger-Printed? by Mary B. MULLETT 
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19 18 17 16 15 14 
An enlarged thumb print, showing how 
an expert picks out the characteristic 
points. For instance; 14 and 15 are 
abrupt endings; 16 is a ridge dot, a good 
and unusual point of comparison; 17, 
18, 19 and 20 are abrupt endings; 21 is 
a cicatrix, or scar; and so on. No 
person in the world, except the man 
who made that print, has one with 
the same points of identification. 


In 1911, Inspector Joseph A. Faurot, 
the famous head of the Identification Bu- 
reau of the New York Police Department, 
obtained the first "finger-print. convic- 
tion" ever secured in that city. The 
case was that of Charles Crispi, one of 
an organized band of loft robbers. In 
removing a pane of glass from a door, 
in order to get into a loft, Crispi left a 
finger print on the glass. Although he 
was only a boy, he was an old offender 
with a dozen aliases. Confronted with 
the finger-print evidence, he confessed 
to the crime and was sentenced. 

On September 19th, 1910, Clarence B. 
Hiller was murdered by a burglar in his 
home in Chicago. In examining the prem- 
ises the next morning, Captain Michael 
Evans and his son, William Evans, of 
the Chicago Bureau of Identification, 
discovered three finger prints on the freshly 
painted porch railings of the Hiller house. 
l'he section of railing bearing the prints 
was removed and taken to Headquarters, 
where the marks were photographed. 


ERTAIN other clues pointed to a negro 
named Thomas Jennings as the possible 
murderer, and he was therefore arrested. 
His finger prints were taken, and on com- 
paring them with those on the porch rail 
they were found to be absolutely identical. 
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Taken in 1859—Age 26 


The finger-print patterns of any person remain unchanged throughout life. 


finger prints of Sir WiHiam J. Herschel, show how the patterns persisted for fifty-seven years 


. was acquitted inside o 


Largely on this evidence Jennings was 
convicted and, although the case was ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
the verdict was upheld and the murderer 
was hanged. 

Last autumn a store in South Bend, In- 
diana, was entered by a burglar and 
one thousand dollars’ worth of silk shirts 
were stolen. The only clue was a piece of 
window glass bearing a finger print. When 


the police searched the records they dis- , 


covered a corresponding print made by a 
man named Sackovitz. He was found and 
arrested for the crime. 

A curious case is that of a San Francisco 
restaurant keeper, Tognetti, who accused 
his former cashier, Miss Frances Pitham, 
of stealing one hundred and sixty dollars 
from the cash register. During the trial 
of the case, Tognetti was asked by the 
opposing lawyer whether he had ever been 
convicted of a felony. 

“No, sir! Never!" he declared. 


WV HEREUPON, the opposing lawyer 
offered in evidence a police record 
showing that Tognetti had been convicted 
of burglary, in 1915, and he included in 
the evidence a photograph of Tognetti 
and a set of his finger prints, made at the 
time of his previous arrest. 

Tognetti denied that the photograph 
was his; he said it was a picture of some- 
one else who looked like him. This might 
have been true, too. But he could not 
claim that the finger prints were simply 
some that “looked like” his! They were 
incontrovertible proof. And when that 
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An unforgeable method of signing a check. 
The signature is written across the finger 
prints with an ink that bites into the 
paper. The method, devised by Ray E. 
Bauder, of the First National Bank 
of Taylorville, Illinois, has been adopted 
by many large banking institutions 


was presented to the jury, Miss Pitham 
Pus minutes. 

A criminal can change his name. He 
can even change his personal appearance 


Taken in 1877—Age 44 
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Thumb print used as a background for 
the amount of a check. This is the Bau- 
der method of preventing a check from 
being ‘“‘raised” by changing the figures 


so that photographs of him at different 
periods will seem to be of totally different 
individuals. But he cannot change his 
finger prints! He may try to do it by 
scarring his fingers. But unless he abso- 
lutely destroys every quarter-inch of the 
skin’s lines, which is practically impos- 
sible, he can yet be identified. The pic- 
tures of Frank Murray, together with a 
portion of the print of his left middle fin- 
ger, shown here, are a good example of 
how a man can change his face, while his 
finger prints remain absolutely the same. 

Wilder and Wentworth, in their book, 

give some remarkable instances of mis- 

takes made in identifying persons by their 
appearance. For instance, on May 4th, 

1908, a man named R was tried in 

Chicago for swindling. He was *'posi- 

tively identified” by thirty witnesses, 

among them a patent attorney who swore 
that on a certain day R had given 
him a forged check. Yet it was proved 
that on that day R had been in jail 
in Chicago! On February 3d, 1908, the 
post-office safe at Salisbury, Massachu- 
setts, was robbed. About two years 
later, a man named M was tried for 
the crime. He was “positively identi- 
fed" by witnesses. But it was proved 
that, at the time of the safe robbery, 
M was a prisoner on board the re- 
ceiving ship “Wabash,” and could not 
have been in Salisbury. 

These cases of mistaken identification 
could be multiplied indefinitely. They 
merely go to show that, as evidence on 
which to deprive a suspect of his liberty 
and even his life, a “positive identifica- 
tion” based on personal appearances is not 
sufficient. Finger (Continued on page 268) 


These three examples, 


Paul and West Virginia 


First of a new series of Alex stories 


By H. C. Witwer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


HE difference between a confi- 

dent guy and a four-flusher is 

like the difference between “tea” 

and “tee.” They both sound 

alike the first time you hear ’em, 
but one’s a drink and the other used to 
lead to one before the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment made the nineteenth hole a dupli- 
cate of the Deserted Village. The 
confident guy finds the road to success a 
concrete speedway for him, because of 
his faith in himself. The four-flusher 
can’t even get his motor turnin’ over, 
because that baby is busy tellin’ the world 
what he'll do once he does get started. 
The four-flusher plays through life like 
the least he’s holdin’ is a ace quartet, yet 
when the final showdown comes, it seems 
he’s always wantin’ one more card! This 
bird don t realize till he’s froze out that 
the other players has him figured and will 
call him, no matter if he bluffs his head 
off, and when he fin'ly cashes in loser he 
moans that the Big Game is crooked. 
But the confident baby is all different. 
He plays life and poker the same way. 
That boy waits till he gets 'em and when 
he raises—lay off! 

No matter how big a guy you may 
think you are, the first pedestrian you 
meet can name a dozen bigger ones, off- 
hand. They’s only one guy ever lived 
which could truthfully say that no man 
before him was as well known as he was. 
His name was Adam. So don't go 'round 
tellin’ the neighbors what a knockout you 
are—that stuff don't mean nothin' and, 
besides, pretty near everybody reads the 
newspapers these days, and if you make 
alarmin'ly good they'll all see it. The 
only things which get in the /erge money 
by constantly blowin’ their own horns is 
a saxophone player and a auto. Look 
what four-flushin’ done to William Q. 
Hohenzollern. The minute the Germans 
staggered back to Berlin they traded him 
off for a saddlemaker. 

The above priceless pearls of wisdom 
was handed to me by one Alexander 
Hanley, alias "Alex the Great," which is 
a cousin of my wife's, and a relative I 
need the same way I need a third arm. 
The well and favorably known hamlet 
of New York was pluggin’ along in its 
quiet way without botherin’ nobody, and 
crawlin' off in a corner to weep every 
time some cruelly unappreciated poet 
from Chicago called it de “great, cold, 
selfish city!" and the etc., when Alex 
heard about Broadway up in the unex- 
plored wilds of Vermont a coupla years 
ago. I think before the news reached 
the bov’s shell-like ears he was engaged 
in the honest toil of extractin’ the lacteal 
fluid (Boston slang for "milk"") from dear 
old Bossy or gavly goin' a-hayin' or what- 
cver pastimes is had to bust up the dull 
mornin’s on the farm. 
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Pausin’ in the midst of givin’ the sport 
of agriculture a boost, Alex strolled over 
to the post office to see if his regular slue 
of illustrated novels, written by the mail- 
order houses on the subject of everything 
from autos to zithers, had arrived. Whilst 
waitin’ for old 84 to pull in, he picked up 
a New York newspaper from the floor 
where some other native had throwed it, 
after readin’ the death notices and findin’ 
that apparently Aunt Effe of Madison 
Avenue was still alive. It took Alex 
about a hour to consume the contents 
therein, at the end of which time he 
throwed away the apple he was chewin’, 
his job as caretaker to the cows and 
chickens, and was back in his boudoir 
absently droppin’ articles of wearin’ ap- 
parel into a suit case. 

Alex had quickly decided that any 
town where plumbers got $100 a week and 
bank cashiers $35, where $12-the-week 
messenger boys was allowed to roam wild 
in Wall Street carryin’ a million dollars’ 
worth of ready-to-spend bonds in cute 
little satchels, where everybody which 
arrived at the Grand Central Station with 
more than two trunks was forced to take 
the freedom of the city and hear the 
mayor make a speech, where the theatre 
box offices was usually three blocks away 
from the theatre, in a cigar store, and 
where right across the rver in the country 
of New Jersey third-rate box fighters got 
from $500 a round up—any burg like 
that was forty times the rube village that 
his native hamlet was, and bein’ a double- 
distilled hick himself, Alex figured he be- 
longed in New York and not Vermont. 


IKE the marines descended on Belleau 
Wood, Alex hit New York, and he 
went through it the same way. Adoptin’ 
the attitude from the start that Ae was 
the wise guy and New York was the boob, 
and aided by a bull-headed stubbornness 
he stole from the mule back on the old farm, 
this baby had $1.50 for every electric 
light on Broad dy inside of a year. Also, 
he hypnotized into matrimony a dame 
which would of made Romeo tear up 
Juliet’s address, and had made $300 the 
week in the Follies before somebody gave 
Alex a pass to the show. 


Now this guy’s continual habit of 


finishin’ first got on my nerves. They 
is such a thing as bein’ too good—get me? 
No matter what he tried, he copped, and 
he had about broke me bettin’ him that 
he wouldn’t. I laid awake many’s the 
night tryin’ to dope out somethin’ that 
would hang Alex over the ropes yellin’ 
for the cops and, like the mob which 
stands around watchin’ the steeplejack 
paintin’ the flagpole, I never give up hope 
that sometime Alex would fall and I'd be 
there to see it! 

One evenin’, whilst I am sittin? down 


at the festive poard with the luckiest 
married woman in the world, or, in other 
words, my wife, Mr. Bell's ingenious in- 
vention rings, and on the heels of that 
our servant problem come in and says 
Alex is on the 'phone and craves the boon 
of a talk with his charmin' cousin. 

“Tell him we got a heavy date," I says, 
tyin' into the steak with what is known as 
a gusto. “I had a tough day to-day and 
I can't stand listenin’ to that cuckoo to- 
night!" 

The sharer of all my joys and what 
few odd sorrows we have presented me 
with a glance as cold as the ball on top of 
the North Pole. Alex is her favorite 
cousin, and has been the cause of about 
953 mêlées between us, in round numbers. 
The wife thinks Alex could bounce Demp- 
sey and allow him the first four wallops, 
make “Babe” Ruth throw away his bat, 
teach Doug Fairbanks the secrets of the 
movie game, show Morgan how to make 
himself a bank roll and give Galli-Curci 
uon lessons. 

think he's a loud-mouthed pest! 


“TISTEN!” says my spouse; “if Alex 
wants to come over here to-night 
he's as welcome as a rain storm in the 
Sahara Desert—get that? I suppose 
you'd rather have them poker hounds 
hold a all-night meetin’ here, ruin my 
table and carpets with cigarette butts 
and take you for about a hundred fish, 
huh? And then in the cold gray dawn, 
as the boys is wendin’ their weary way 
homeward, you'll touch the winner for 
ten, and wake me up to say you won it 
and it's all mine! You tell them friends 
of yours if they want to play cards to 
join a lodge or somethin'. This is my 
ome—not a clubhouse!” 
“It’s also my home,” I says, “and I 
porra right to pass on what guests we 
arbor from time to time. I get a whole 
lot more innocent pleasure tryin’ to fill 
a straight flush than I do listenin' to Alex 
four-flush! Why, he—” 

"You'd be much further up in the 
battin' averages if you'd just sit quiet 
and listen to Alex!" she cuts me off. 

“That’s all I ever get a chance to do.” 
I hollers, commencin’ to take a real in- 
terest in the argument. “That bimbo 
would of made them quit in the Tower of 
Babel! If he comes over here to-night 
I go out—and there’s that!” 

At this critical moment the maid 
prob’ly gettin’ sick of the argument, pre: 
vented bloodshed by stickin' her head in 
the door again. 

“Mister Hanley is still on the "phone 
mn eA pe "e d 

"He may be on the "phone," I savs: 
“but he ain’t still. That guy will atu 
with his embalmer! He's prob'ly fillin’ 
in the time by tellin’ the operator what's 


She dazzled the eye like Niagara Falls or a coupla ten-thousand-dollar bills 


the matter with the League of Nations, 
and—" 

The only answer I got was a slam of the 
door and also a grin from the maid, which 
gets not a little pleasure from listenin' 
daily to married life in the tenth year, as 
she swings a mean vacuum cleaner from 
room to room. 

I had just about made up my mind 
that I had a A-r suit against my wife 
on the grounds of desertion, when the 
same returned to the dinin’ hall, a mass 
of giggles. 

“It’s certainly a good thing that dress 
shirt of yours came back from the laundry 
to-day" is her openin' remark. 

"Why?" I says. “Has the owner come 
after it?" 

"Hurry up and finish your dinner!" 
she says, ignori? my unusually witty 


comeback. "We've got to dress and go 
over to Alex's." 

"Where d'ye get that we stuff?" I 
growls, helpin' myself lavishly to her 
portion of salad, which they was no use 
lettin’ it go to waste. “I figure a coupla 
the boys is more than liable to drop in 
to-night, and—" 


“T DOUBT it," says the wife, “because 

there won't be nobody here but the 
maid—and she's goin’ out. Alex and 
his wife are havin’ a few picked friends 
up to the house to-night; it’s a sort of 
house warmin’ for their new flat. Just 
a little informal affair, so hurry up and 
get into your dress suit. I'll be ready in 
less than an hour.” With that she turns 
to the maid, which is so busy gettin' a 
earful that she’s runnin’ the vacuum 


cleaner up the side of the wall. "Ann 
park that flivver in the closet, and con 
in here and help me dress!" she calls. 

“A moment!” I hollers, wavin? my fo 
wildly around. “This here's a free cou 
try—it says so in the 'Star-Spangl 
Banner'—and if I wanna stay by n 
own fireside to-night, they ain't nobo 
can drag me away. I said I wasn’t goi 
out, and that winds the subject. Y< 
oughta know by this time that I'm a m: 
of my word!” 

“You will find your pumps under tl 
bureau," remarks the wife, smilin' sweetl 
LLT 2 S ” 

Come on, Annie—make it snappy! 

So that is how a half-hour later I a 
all dressed up like Fifth Avenue wh: 
the boys come marchin' home, and 
would just as soon wear a shroud as 
dress suit. I have never felt comfortab 
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in one in my life and I no doubt never will 
as long as you got to wear a stiff white 
shirt, a white vest and a white tie with 
'em. I'm always afraid that some guy 
will come up and try to check his hat and 
coat with me. The odd part is that, per- 
sonally, Pm a riot in them “Curse you, 
Jack Dalton" layouts, and, in fact, I was 
in front of the hall pier glass lost in admi- 
ration of myself when along come the wife, 
dressed within an inch of my bank roll. 
She halted about three feet away from 
me and throwed open her cloak. 

“Well, dear," she says, callin’ me by a 
old nickname and at the same time makin' 
me a present of a smile that would of 
caused Columbus to forget what he sailed 
away from Spain for, *how do I look 
now?" 

With some difficulty I tore myself away 
from the mirror and turned around. 

Sweet Cookie! 
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He's watchin’ Harris dancing with his wife, and he looks 


hand at manslaughter. 


Well, I have seen some good-lookers in 
my time, havin’ once dallied around with 
musical comedy in the portfolio of prop- 
erty man, but this laudanum addict's 
dream which stood before me now would 
make Venus and Milo look like wash 
ladies after a tough session with the tubs! 
From the shimmerin’ top of her blond 
hair—a thing which never handicapped 
no woman—to the tips of her diamond- 
buckled slippers, she dazzled the eye like 
Niagara Falls or a coupla ten-thousand- 
dollar bills. If the bulk of King Solomon’s 
wives was rolled into one girl, the best 
that one could do would be to finish 
second to the reason I get $2,000 exemp- 
tion on my income tax—and there's that! 

The minute I get my breath, I clasp 
her in my arms, wrinkle the front of my 
shirt all up, the maid let forth a heavy 
sigh, and all is peace and quiet in the 
portals of my home again. 


This is what I'd been waitin’ 


Whilst I am brushin’ the powder off 
my coat, the wife says: 

"Hurry! I want you to wrap up about 
a dozen of our new jazz records and bring 
them over with us. Alex told me to be 
sure not to forget them." 

Zam! Right away the armistice is all 
over. 

If they is anything I can't see into 
it’s takin’ talkin’ machine records to the 
house of a friend. The minute you do that 
you can kiss 'em good-by, because you’ re 
joues gonna be gypped outa them 

efore the evenin' is over. When the 
time comes to leave, the charmin’ and 
likewise cunnin’ hostess has got your new 
records all balled up with her old ones—a 
accident which took her all night to stage 
—and where you brung in the latest 
Broadway hits you walk out with records 
which was all the rage when Dewey joined 
the navy and half of them is likely cracked! 


Paul and West Virginia, by H. C. WITWER 
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like he's ready to try his 
for, for a couple of years! 


“Listen!” I says; "they is none of my 
records gonna be heard over in Alex's 
house to-night. Was nerve a stone, that 
guy would be Grant's Tomb! He's 
prob'ly borreyed the talkin' machine from 
somebody else, hey?" 

"Alex don't have to borrow nothin' 
from nobody!” snaps the wife. “And 
they paid $350 for their machine. It's 
not a cheap old thing like ours, it's solid 
mahogany!” 

“Made from Alex’s head, hey?” I 
sneers. "Well, let him grab off some ma- 
hogany records then! The night we took 
our records down to the Wilkinsons', we 
lost "The Epileptic Roller Skaters’ Blues’ 
and ‘Jazzin’ Around Uncle’s Grave,’ and 
that infant wonder of theirs bust ‘I Love 
You More the Less I See of You! over 
the dog's head. There's $3.75 all shot 
to pieces, and all I got was a salmon sand- 
wich and a flagon of ‘Zowie! that tem- 


perance drink Alex invented which would 
make a glass of spring water taste like 
booze! Prob'ly Alex wouldst like us to 
supply the refreshments and the etc. for 
his party too, hey?" 

“They’re servin' a caterer's supper at 
twelve," says the wife, coldly. 

"Well," I says, “I don't know what a 
caterer eats for supper, but I'll take a 
chance and get there at exactly mid- 
night!" 

"Comé—get the dance records!" says 
the wife, stampin’ a impatient foot. “All 
the new ones are in the top rack." 

"[ thought we had that part of it all 
settled," I hollers, gettin’ peeved. “I 
said I wasn't gonna bring up no records, 
and I mean it! I'm a legless wonder when 
it comes to dancin', and I ain't gonna 
supply no music for some cuckoo to tri 
the light and fantastic with my wife. 1 
said no, and that ends the subject!” 
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So that is how I come to arrive at 
Alex's flat with a armful of records be- 
longin' to me. However, in pickin’ 'em 
out I used some judgment. I brung along 
such up-to-date dance melodies as 'My 
Country 'Tis of Thee, 'Asleep in the 
Deep,’ ‘My Old Kentucky Home,’ and 
the like. Fiaa if they could do any 
jazzin’ around to the air of any of them, 
I could get elected Sheriff of Shantung 
by acclamation! 


WELL, we climbed aboard a passin' 
taxi, and in $2.80 by the clock we 
arrived at the “Royal Majestic Superb," 
the compartment house on Riverside 
Drive which shelters Alex and his fair 
young bride. On the way up in the 
elevator the wife kept chatterin' away, as 
happy and excited as the day she knew I 
was gonna ask her to wed me—a woman 
hates these parties like she hates to be 
told she's both clever and good-lookin' 
by the same guy. But it was all differ- 
ent with me! I know just what's gonna 
take place, and I’m encased in a gloom 
that you couldn’t crash through with a 
tank. As I may have remarked, I ain't no 
dancer, and if this light and airy conver- 
sation which is had at these receptions 
was ice I'd be South Africa. I know I'm 
sentenced to several hours of sittin' 
around hither and yon with a lotta other 
boobs like myself, listenin’ to Alex tell 
the assembled multitude what a world 
beater he is, the while my charmin' wife 
whirls around the floor in some fathead's 
arms. 

"Here—brace u 
we step off at the focal floor. 
like a pall bearer!” 

“Don’t kid this dress suit," I says. “l 
feel bad enough!” 

“Its not the suit, it's your face," she 
tells me. ‘‘Try and look a little cheerful, 
and not like a press agent for a grave- 
yard!” 

“You ain't seen nothin" I says. “Wait 
till you lamp me after I have listened to 
that chatter of Alex’s for about a hour!” 
Then I got a bright idea. “Hey!” I says, 
“suppose I beat it, and come back and 
call for you at the witchin’ hour of mid- 
night?" 

lhe idea failed to create a sensation, 
nettin' me nothin' but a witherin' glance, 
and then the wife rung the bell of Alex's 
flat. The door was opened by a maid 
which no doubt Alex had borrowed from 
some gullible neighbor, and we breezed 
in amongst the sounds of revelry and etc. 
After bein' introduced all around and ex- 
changin’ the password, which turned out 
to be “Glad to know you, I'm sure!" the 
wife was swallowed up by the rest of the 
so-called fair sex which was present, and 
I was left to the mercies of Alex and the 
men. 

TII say one thing for Alex—he's got a 
swell-lookin’ flat. The boy showed ex- 
cellent taste by lettin' his wife pick out 
everything that's in it, includin' himself, 
which is the only thing that seems outa 
place. They was one room set aside where 
the males could indulge in smokin' and 
lyin', and when I wandered in, Alex had 
four or five guys in a trance tellin' 'em 
that he was gonna break Ford's heart 
next year by inventin' a auto which would 
retail at $12.75 f. o. b., Lenox Avenue, 
and would run seven miles by simply 
showin’ it a can of gasolene. 


” 
, 


says the wife, as 


“You look 
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“Hello, Ananias!" I says, by way of 
greetin’, “I see you're still four-flushin'." 

The other guys grins, and Alex breaks 
off in the middle of his speech to glare 
at me. 

"Ha—the brainless wonder has ar- 
rived!” he sneers, which causes them 
babies to transfer the grin to me. “That 
ignorant remark of yours, which you 
prob'ly think is screamin'ly funny, will 
serve to illustrate a point I was just 
makin’ when you come in," he goes on. 
“You never heard me four-flush in your 
life. I've simply made announcements re- 
gardin what I was gonna do, and then 
gone ahead and done 'em! I admit that 
some of the claims I’ve made for myself 
has been remarkable, to say the least; but 
that don't mean I'm a four-flusher. 
four-flusher bellers that he’s the only one 
in the world which can do anything, 
whereas my claim is that anybody can do 
anything! Quite a difference there, hey? 
They ain't one thing that I’ve done since 
I come to New York, or intend to do be- 
fore I leave it, that can't be done by any 
one of you fellers if you'll snah into it! 
Napoleon had it figured right. They told 
him he couldn’t cross the, now, Alps with 
his army. What did he say? Why, he 
turns to the nearest knocker and says, 
‘Hannibal crossed the Alps, didn’t he?’ 
and this feller says, ‘Yes, your honor,’ 
and then Napoleon hops on his horse and 
hollers, ‘What man has done, man can do 
—e’s go!’ And that's me!" 

He wound up this here lesson in natural 
history by bangin’ his fist down on the 
table, and one of the guests applauded 
and staked himself to a handful of cigars. 
"He's a wonder!" whispers another guy, 
and ties into the one half of no per cent 
punch, which Alex's delightful wife has 
thoughtfully placed where it could mad- 
den us thirsty and constitutionally 
amended men. I made no comeback 
myself, because I had learned long ago 
that I had no chance of outpointin' Alex 
with my tongue. That baby has got too 
much stuff on the ball for me. So I just 
sit there and grit my teeth, and try to 
appear at ease, whilst at the same time 
I'm wishin’ that the day would come when 
I'd see some guy go up against Alex at his 
own game and take him. 

And then my prayers is answered! 


"THE curtains parts, and in bounces a 
tall, slim, good-lookin! young guy 
which has got pep written all over him 
from his brushed-all-the-way-back shiny 
hair to the tips of his equally shiny and 
freshly manicured finger nails. The em- 
broidered white vest he's featurin' must 
of set him back a month's income, no 
matter if his name turned out to be Astor, 
and his dress suit is cut the way they'll be 
wearin' 'em about two years from now. 
He flashes a gold cigarette case, and when 
he taps the pill on the side of it with one 
lily-white hand, we are all treated to a 
look at what for all I know was the Koh- 
inoor diamond. His dress studs must of 
cost a coupla hundred, even if they was 
phoney. Although all the rest of us was 
garbed like wealthy millionaire dubmen, 
we looked like a set of bums alongside of 
this bird. I'll say the boy was class! 

He was likewise a very fast worker. 
Havin' lit his cigarette, he swings around 
on us, rubs his hands together and lets 
forth a grin. 


gazin’ at him like he's fascinated. 
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“Hello, people!” he sings out, wavin’ a 
hand at all of us. “Glad to know all of 
ou, and I can see it’s mutual. I’m Paul 
I arris, of Kasotzky, McGuire, and Gratz- 
iana! 

“That’s tough!" I says, glad of the 
chance to get relief somewheres. ‘‘ What 
are they—acrobats?” 

“Ha-ha,” he grins, “we have with us 
a comedian, eh? No, my friend, they're 
not a vaudeville act, they're the biggest 
hardware house between Maine and Cal- 
ifornia. Why, brother, we sell more hard- 
ware in a week than the average concern 
gets rid of in five years! Let us take 
shears, for example. Last month alone 
and unaided, I turned over 40,000 pairs! 
Penknives, 15,000 in three weeks, and 
half the time I was ill! Files, 38,000 in 
six weeks! Shovels—why, say, speaking 
of shovels—just how many shovels do you 
think I sold through my territory on my 
last trip?" 

“Seven million!" I says promptly. 

“Well, I could have if i ha them!” 
he comes back. ‘‘No, not seven million, 
my facetious friend, but 65,000! How’s 
that for being a hustler, eh? I sold, in 
round figures, just $100,000 worth of 
shovels on my last swing South!” 

“Why don't you stop that?” I says. 
“They ain't that many shovels in the 
world, hey, Alex?" 


ALEX ain't said a word since this baby 
begin to talk. He's standin' there 
Now 
he starts clearin' his throat and snappin’ 
his fingers, kinda nervous. Alex hates to 
be outa the spotlight even for a second, 
and this guy had walked right in and took 
it away from him before he could get set. 

“That’s very—” begins Alex. 

Monsieur Paul Harris don't notice him. 
He keeps right on. 

“I don't want to appear as though I 
hate myself," he chatters, "but you 
must admit it takes a live wire to dispose 
of stock like that! Why, in Bluefield 
alone, a town of eleven or twelve thousand 
voters, I took orders for 1,500 razors in 
two weeks! In Charleston, I sold 2,000 
picks and 850 gross of tack hammers in 
IO days, in—" 

'" Eh—now—I— " butts in Alex, movin’ 
closer. 

“In Clarksburg I took ’em for 542 
rakes, 60 dozen screw drivers and 100 
plows!" Harris rattles away, not mind- 
in’ Alex no more than if he'd been in 
Fiume. “In Elkins I sold 150 razors and 
42 lawn mowers in four days! Then I 
swung over to—”’ 

“If you will—” says Alex, raisin’ his 
voice. 

“Fairmont,” goes on Harris, throwin’ 
himself into high; “in that burg I sold 
10,000 feet of fence wire, and got three 
new Sone At Grafton it was the 
same old story, 400 shovels, lows 
sume ry 54 plows, 

"Hey, wait!" bellers Alex, red in the 
face and about ready to bite all them 
shovels in half. At last he had met his 
equal—if not his master—and this Harris 
guy was just warmin' up! 

“They told me Huntington was a 
tough burg!" howls the champion sales- 
man of the world, not even lookin’ at 
Alex, but wavin' his arms around kinda 
wild, “well, J hit it, and what happened? 
The first day I was there—” 


“You sold 'em the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Grant's Tomb, Washington's Monument 
and Yellowstone Park!” bawls Alex, grab- 
bin’ his arm. “If you'll shut off that 
flow of illuminatin’ gas for a minute, I'd 
like to—” 

“The very first day I was there!” 
shrieks Harris, pullin’ away and waggin 
his finger in my face, "I sold 380 kegs ct 
nails! In—" 

“Shut up, will you?” yells Alex. 

“Stick to it, kid, and make him like 
it!” I hollers, havin’ the time of my life 
watchin’ Alex's goat caperin’ madly about 
the room. 

“In Martinsburg I billed orders for 
2,000 shears and turned down 1,000 more 
because the factory couldn’t keep up 
with me. Now, sir, that’s what I call 
salesmanship!” 


H^RRIS winds up all outa breath, and 

sinks into a chair, gaspin’. I was still 

applaudin’ him, when Alex controls him- 

self enough so's he can speak. The other 

guys in the room is all in the throes of the 
ystericals. 

"Don't sel nothin’ else to-night" 
grunts Alex. “Try and relax for a few 
minutes." He throws me a wink. “What 
you have just modestly admitted doin’ 
does show that with a little more expe- 
rience you should make a pretty good 
salesman." 

“Im making two hundred a week!" 
announced Harris, gettin' his second wind 
and glarin’ around like he dared anybody 
to deny it. : i 

"Two hundred what—towns?”’ 
Alex, very cattily. 

“Dollars!” snaps Harris, lightin’ 
another cigarette and gettin’ set again. 
“Of course you laymen don’t understand 
this kind of salesmanship—I appreciate 
that. Why, men, you have to be bor: 
that way! It’s an art, a gift, if I may say 
sah Now, in the city of Wheeling, | 
sold— 

“Just a minute!” barks Alex, his eyes 
glitterin’. "What you say interests me 
very much. I’m somethin’ of a sales- 
man myself, and—" 

“Yeh? What’s your line?” asks Harris 
kinda sneerin'ly. ~- : 7 

“Oh, I've handled a little 


f e of every- 
thin »” Alex tells him, grinnin? at mu 
‘I see—I see," says 


arris, noddin' hi 
head. “Never been able to tie bun 
manently anywhere, eh? Well, stick to 
it, my boy, and you'll get there in time!" 
Wow! Imagine handin’ this to Aex 
which has sold everything but Brazil, and 
would go on the road with that if they was 
enough jack in it! 
Violence was prevented by the en- 
trance, at this critical minute, of Eve 
Alex’s wife. , 
“Goodness!” she says. “Are you boys 
going to sit in this stuffy room all night? 
Come out here this instant; we have no 
ser as D 
. "That's me!" says Harris. “p 
Hehe there Mrs. Hanley. If I do a. pe 
myself, when it comes to danci z 
a wicked hoof!” ens Fehske 
He hooks his arm in Alex’s before Alex 
can stop him, and starts draggin’ him to 
the door. “Now the secret o Salesman- 
ship is this—" he's sayin' in Alex's ear as 
they go out, and friend Alex looks like he 
was about to become a victim of apo- 
plexy! I grinned (Continued on page 132) 


asks 


“Side-line Johnny” 


And other men I have known who tried to do 
too many things at once 


E HAD a very promising 

young salesman in our com- 

pany. He came to us from 

a small city in the Middle 

West about a year ago, and 
made good with a bang. His salesmanship 
was clean, and some of his reports took 
rank with those of our veterans. He got 
a raise a few months after he started with 
us, and we had our eye on him for rapid 
advancement if he kept his feet on the 
ground and went ahead. 

But he wasn’t satished. He wanted 
more money, and he wanted it quick. So 
he began to take on side lines. 

Later, when the whole truth came out, 
we learned that, even in the short time 
he had been with us, this youngster had 
become notorious among the other sales- 
man as “Side-line Johnny.” Some of the 
men referred to him thus admiringly, but 
the wiser ones used the term as one of 
pitying contempt. For a short time he 
appeared to be getting away with it. We, 
of course, knew nothing about it at first, 
and he,was patting himself on the back 
for being able to double his income by 
selling other goods for other people in his 
own territory with very little extra ex- 
penditure of time and effort. 

Finally, our sales manager, who is a 
pretty shrewd fellow, noticed that this 
young man’s sales average hadn’t shown 
any improvement for some time. It 
hadn’t gone down any, but it hadn’t gone 
up. The territory, the condition of the 
trade, and his judgment of the youngster, 
all led him to believe something was 
wrong. So, after eliminating all other 
possible causes and fastening the situa- 
tion on the man himself, the sales manager 
called up one of our customers in that 
territory, who happened to be a personal 
as well as a business acquaintance, and 
among other things he casually inquired 
how young Blank was getting along. 

“All right," said the customer; “‘but 
he’s taking orders for a sweeping com- 
pound on the side.” 


HAT settled it. Mr. Side-line Johnny 
was called in and had a talk with the 
sales manager. He was inclined to defend 
his side-line venture, justifying it on the 
ground of high living expenses, a depend- 
ent relative, and whatever of the usual 
reasons he could lay his hand to. The 
sales manager left the matter open and 
sent him to the vice president, who also 
left the case pretty much as it stood and 
sent the boy to me, because, I suppose, of 
my well-known interest in the younger 
* blood that was constantly being added to 
the firm. I had talked to this lad once or 
twice, so we were not strangers. 

"What," I asked, “did Mr. Odell say 
to you?” 

“He said I ought to concentrate on my 
job, and—" The boy started off argu- 
mentatively, and I stopped him with: 

“All right. What did Mr. Swanson 


say to you?" 


“He said I had too many irons in the 
fire; but what I can't understand is—’’ 

"Now, wait just a minute," I inter- 
rupted, "and perhaps I can explain. You 
think you Hie i to be allowed to continue 
your side-line work, don't you?" Yes, he 
said, he did. 

“And you wonder why we frown on 
outside jobs. You have a lurking sus- 
picion somewhere in the back of your head 
that it’s because we're afraid you will 
land a bigger job somewhere else, or make 
more of a success selling something else, 
and be led into another line. In addition 
to that, you feel that we probably don’t 
want to pay you what you re worth; that 
we don’t want you to make any more 
money, because we're afraid it might give 
you the swelled head. Now isn’t that 
about what you think?" He grudgingly 
admitted that maybe it was something 
like that. 


“ ALL right,” said I; “we'll admit that 

that’s the way you feel, and we won’t 
hold it against you, because it is a per- 
fectly natural feeling in a young man, 
despite the fact that it is wrong.” He 
looked surprised, and I went on: 

"We want you to earn more money. 
We'll do everything we can to help’ you 
earn more money. And we will give it to 
you just as fast as you do earn it. We 
probably never will give you quite as 
much as you think you're worth, because 
you, in common with all other men who 
are worth a tinker's dam, are bound to 
overrate yourself slightly, and the minute 
you get all you think you are worth, you 

et satished and cease to be worth it. 
ut we'll keep within reasonable follow- 
ing distance of your estimate so long as 
you keep going ahead. 

* However, handling side lines is not 
going ahead. It is going back. It is be- 
cause we do want you to make more that 
we object to side lines. And I'll explain 
why: You have only so much mental 
energy to devote to work during the day- 
time. į If you put all your energy into one 
proposition, that proposition is going to 
show the good effects of it. If you take 
any of your energy away from that propo- 
sition, it is going to suffer from it. I 
other words, if you buy a quart of cream 
to fill a quart pitcher, and pour a pint of 
it into another pitcher, you can't have a 
quart of cream in the quart pitcher. It is 
as simple as that. 

"Now, when your main proposition 
suffers from lack of energy withheld by 
you, you are going to suffer. It is inevi- 
table that you must lose on the big proposi- 
tion in equal or greater ratio as you rob 
it to feed the lesser proposition. And 
therefore I say to you that, if you divide 
your mental energy between this job with 
us, which offers you a future, and smaller 
work for someone else, which offers you 
only a little better income right now, you 
are going to find that, in the /ong run, you 
will lose money, even though your side- 


line plan may double your pay check for 
a year or two. 

“ And what will it profit you to increase 
your $2,400 to $4,800 a year now, if it is 
going to keep you from getting $10,000 a 
year, or more, fiveor ten years from now?" 

The boy saw the light and followed it. 
Suffice it to say that he is in line for 
a $5,000 job with us within the next six 
months. 

I spoke that piece from experience. I 
knew I was right. Well do I remember, 
when I was getting $80 a week, how the 
general mànager ofa big company called 
me up and offered me $50 a week on the 
side to do about an hour's work a day for 
him, which I could do in the evening. I 
tried it one week, and quit. My friends 
berated me and my family branded me a 
fool. But I knew it couldn't be done. 

The extra hour and the actual doing 
of the work didn't make any difference. 
If that had been all. there was to it, I 
could have handled it easily. The rub 
came during the day, when I was engaged 
in my regular work. Some slight incident 
around the office would inject a thought 
or a plan or an idea about that outside 
work into my head, and distract me from 
the larger and more important work im- - 
mediately at hand. Many an hour did 
I lose in this way that one miserable weck 
I tried it. I found I wasn’t giving the out- 
side work one hour a day, but several. 

Maybe there are geniuses in the world 
who can get away with it. I am not one 
of them. Nor do Í think the vast majority 
of men belong to that talented class. 

But I got my reward, and friends and 
relatives became suddenly silent on the 
score of what I had done. Within three 
months of the time I turned down the 
extra job I was more than making up 
that fifty dollars on my regular job. And, 
in addition, I had the satisfaction of hav- 
ing one of the high officials call me in to 
say that in his opinion my earning capacity 
would rapidly increase from then on. 
Also, within the week I was given an 
opportunity to pick up a few shares of the 
company's common stock at a figure con- 
siderably below the stock's quotation on 
the open market. Having saved a little 
money, I was able to take advantage of it. 


DO not mention my experience as typ- 

ical. More often than not the upward 
curve doesn't begin so close on the heels 
of what at the time might seem like the 
passing up of a good proposition. But it 
will begin in due time in nearly every 
case. I have seldom known it to fail. 

Another form of this vice of divided 
allegiance to the job is practiced by the 
man who, though he doesn't take on any 
side lines to sell, does take on a lot of 
mental side lines to think about. He calls 
them "bright ideas." I call them *'job- 
killers." 

Don't understand me as speaking slight- 
ingly of bright ideas. Bright ideas are 
excellent things to (Continued on page 217) 
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PMOIO BY WHITE STUDIO 


This is a photograph of the world’s best billiard player—in action. 


for the last six years. 


WILLIE HO,PPE 


, 


Mr. Hoppe has held the 18.1 and 18.2 balk-line titles 
He gets an annual revenue of more than $25,000 out of chasing three ivory balls around a slate table 


covered with green baize—but it's unlikely that there is a single $25,000-a-year man in American business who takes his 


job more seriously than does the billiard champion. 


One of his precautions has been to insure his hands for $100,000 


'The Most Wonderful Billiard 
Player in the World 


An article with a personal message for you—no matter if you 
never laid eyes on a billiard table 


: ILLIE HOPPE is the 
greatest billiard player in 
the world. In a game that 
demands the ultimate of 
nerve plus patience, strate- 

gic brilliancy plus delicacy of touch, he 
stands so far ahead of the field that there 
is hardly a near contender for his title. 

At the close of the championship tour- 
nament held last fall at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, a little bunch of billiard fans 
gathered around “Charley” Peterson, the 
famous fancy-shot artist, who had refereed 
all the matches. As they chatted over the 
high-lights in the five-day contest most of 
the talk turned to the wizardry of Hoppe, 
who had won every match handily and 
hung up a new world's record for average 
runs in a title event. 

"How do you explain Hoppe's walk- 
away victory?" one old-timer asked the 
referee. 

Peterson flicked a bit of chalk dust from 
the sleeve of his coat and thrust one hand 
deep in his trousers pocket. 

“So far as I could see," he remarked, 
"it was this way: While the others were 
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H 


By Merle Crowell 


playing Hoppe, Hoppe was playing bil- 
liards.” 

Now, Peterson is not only a keen stu- 
dent of the game but also somewhat of a 
philosopher. His answer struck the key- 
note of the champion’s whole career. 


(TWENTY-FIVE years ago a seven- 
vear-old boy climbed on a soap box in 
a one-table pool parlor and made his first 
shot with a cue. Through the intervening 
time his cue has been a “moving finger," 
pointing ever to a goal toward which Wil- 
lie Hoppe has traveled with a singleness 
of purpose that makes one of the most 
impressive records in the annals of sport. 

`o me, the least interesting thing about 
Hoppe is his billiard title. One might al- 
most call that incidental. A two-hour 
talk with this thoughtful, clean-cut, and 
ineffably modest knight of the green baize 
left me with the outstanding impression 
that if he had applied the same study, 
devotion, and sacrifice to any other activ- 
ity he might just as surely have become a 
steel king or a master merchant. For the 
bedrock principles of successful achieve- 


ment are always pretty much the same. 

There are two sides to Hoppe's success: 
First, he has shaken loose from everything 
that could possibly hinder him. Then he 
has devoted all his released energies to 
everything that could possibly help 
him. ... A simple formula, isn't it? 

While still in. knickerbockers, Hoppe 
found out that stimulants and tobacco 
tended to unsteady the nerves. So he has 
never smoked or taken a drink of intox- 
icating liquor. Fond of golf, he gave up 
the game because it seemed to tighten a 
tiny muscle in his wrist. Baseball, his 
favorite outdoor sport, he renounced so 
that he might take no chance on injuring 
his fingers. 

No one in the billiard world has ever 
heard the champion swear or seen him 
lose his temper. These characteristics are 
not the mere by-products of a sun-cured 
morality. They are the definite out- 
growth of a knowledge that perfect self- 
control is one of his greatest assets in the 
nerve-trying job of making three ivory 
balls behave. ž 

“Lots of folks say I'm cold-blooded,” 


The Most Wonderful Billiard Player in the World, by MERLE CROWELL 


Hoppe remarked to me, with a smile chat 
had just a trace of wistfulness. ''Be that 
as it may, I’ve at least found out that a 
billiard player can’t afford to have ‘nerves.’ 

“In my early years at the game, when 
I was doing some pretty unusual things 
for a kid of my age, my friends used to 
come in for the matches in which I was 
playing. It was nice of them, but it 
tended to make me self-conscious. Often, 
when I would decide on a certain way to 
play a shot, the thought would come to 
me, ‘I wonder what thev'll say if I miss 
this one.’ As a result I sometimes changed 
my shot or else failed to make it. 

* After a while, it struck me that a fel- 
low who is thinking of two different things 
at once can’t think quite clearly about 
either one. So I began training my mind 
to lose itself completely in the game. It 
helped right away. 

“When I am in a match to-day I can 
honestly say that the shutters of my brain 
are closed to everything except three ivory 
balls on a green table. So far as I am 
concerned, there : no ene and wher 
my opponent is playing I’m so intereste 
Dakin the toll of the balls that I 
forget all about him, too.” 

Hoppe’s sight-and-sound-proof concen- 
tration is the main reason why all at- 
tempts to “rattle? him are about as 
futile as the swish of hail against the Rock 
of Gibraltar. In the course of the latest 


18.2 balk-line championship tournament 
a certain brilliant young player was not 
on hand when the hour of play arrived. 
While the crowd was waiting impatiently, 
he walked into the room and then went 
out again. Several minutes passed. 
“He’s trying to worry and upset you 
by keeping you waiting,” a friend whis- 
pered to the champion. 
Hoppe looked up with a little smile. 
“If he beats me, it will have to be done 
on this table. He can’t do it out there in 
the lobby,” was his only comment. 
When the game was finally started, the 
title holder administered one of the most 
crushing defeats of the whole series. 


t| Wo of the ablest players in the same 
tournament had laid out a line of strat- 
egy to defeat Hoppe. They decided that 
whenever they seemed likely to miss they 
would leave the balls so widely scattered 
that the champion would have a most 
difficult shot. 

“Hoppe didn't have to beat those fel- 
lows. They beat themselves," remarked 
Referee Peterson, after the tournament 
was finished. “I remember, for instance, 
how one of them left a particularly hard 
‘lay, which Hoppe missed by a hair's 
breadth. As the other player walked past 
me on his way to the table he whispered 
tensely, ‘I’ve got him going, Pete! I've 
got him going! . . . As it turned out, he 
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did have Hoppe 'going'—going so darned 
well that he finished his string of 400 the 
next time he came to the table. This was 
one of the incidents I had in mind when 
I remarked that ‘while they were playing 
Hoppe, Hoppe was playing billiards 3 

“The hardest game the title holder had 
in the tournament was given him by one 
of the veterans who had the wisdom not 
to try to ‘beat Hoppe’—but to play his 
own game for all there was in it.’ 

There are a few old-timers who deny 
that Willie Hoppe is the most brilliant 
player that balk-line billiards has pro- 
duced. They tell you that when fake 
Schaefer, the elder, or Frank Ives, that 
versatile genius of a past generation, were 
in their prime they were even more superb 
masters of the gliding ivories. In the 
present galaxy of stars—which includes 
such players as Cochran, the spectacular 
newcomer; Morningstar, Sutton, Jake 
Schaefer the younger, and Yamada, the 
Jeane wizard—there are men who are 

oppe’s equal, if not his superior, in one 
or two of the half-dozen contrasting qual- 
ifications that an expert billiard player 
must possess. I have heard Hoppe re- 
mark that his own "nursing" game falls 
short of that brought to a perfect flower 
by George Sutton, the billiard dean of the 
Middle West. 

There is one palm, however, that the 
champion wears by unanimous consent: 


HIS is a billiard table. It has a 
slate surface, covered with a fine 
green cloth, and the raised cushions 
are made of a composition rubber. Al- 


though billiard tables are of various sizes, 
the standard professional table is 10 feet 


by 5 feet. 

The American game of billiards is 
played with three balls: two of them white 
and one of them red. The ordinary bil- 
liard ball is 234 inches in diameter, al- 
though the balls used in championship 
tournaments are ath of an inch thicker— 
making their diameter 2% inches. In 
order to score a point, the player's own 
ball, after it is driven by the cue, must hit 
both of the other balls before it stops 
rolling. 

The extreme delicacy of the game of 
billiards is reflected in the manufacture of 
the equipment. The balls are made of 
ivory taken from the tusks of elephants. 
Since each tusk, starting from the base, 
is hollow for about two-thirds of its length, 
the balls must be made from the remain- 
ing third. The average tusk furnishes 
only three billiard balls. After being 
“roughed out” the balls are put away to 
season for two years before they are fin- 
ished. Under the most perfect conditions 
it is almost impossible to turn out two 
billiards balls of exactly the same size and 
weight. 

Billiards balls are extremely susceptible 
to heat and cold. Unless a room has a 
temperature of at least seventy degrees, 
they lack resiliency. Yet if one were to 
throw open a window and let in a draft of 
cold air, the most perfect billiard ball 
might suddenly split. Any change in tem- 
perature of more than ten degrees in ten 
minutes is dangerous. 

Running directly through the heart of 
each ball is a tiny nerve center, through 
which the tusk was fed. In one white 


ball of each set, this nerve center has been 
drilled a short distance on both sides to 
allow for the insertion of ebony plugs of 


the same weight as the removed ivory. 
This ball is called the “spot” ball, and it 
is used by one player throughout the game 
as a cue ball. It would be unfair to have 
one of the cue balls of a different color, 
since white is the most perfect foreground 
to “sight” against. 

f a championship match is held in 
winter, a new table is delivered at least 
two days before play starts. This is to 
allow all the chill to get out of the slate— 
otherwise the performance of the balls 
might be affected. 


THE ordinary professional cue is 4 feet 
ginches long, although Mr. Hoppe uses 
a cue 2 inches shorter than this. 1t is made 
of two kinds of wood. The top half is of 
selected maple, and the bottom half is of 
ebony, rosewood, cocobolo or some other 
extremely heavy wood, which gives it ex- 
tra weight. The tip is made of a specially 
selected leather which is prepared from 
hide taken from the cheek of a calf. The 
average professional billiard player uses 
about a 20-ounce cue. 

In former years American billiards used 
to be played—as most neophytes play the 
game to-day—with the sole requirement 
that the player’s cue ball come in contact 
with the two object balls. 


Professional experts developed a “rail 
nurse,” however, in which they kept the 
two object balls side by side, at a right 
angle to the cushion, and drove them 


-slowly around the table (just like a yoke 


of oxen) at all times close to the cushion. 
Although this stroke required extraordi- 
nary delicacy, it really broke up the old- 
time game. Jake Schaefer once made 
1,000 points a night for three successive 
nights, without missing a single shot, by 
using this stroke almost exclusively. 

So the balk-line was devised, and has 
been in use ever since. Balk-lines divide 
into 8 rectangles all the area of the table 
that lies within a radius of either 14 inches 
or 18 inches from the cushion. In 14.1 or 
18.1 balk-line billiards, when both object 
balls lie within one of these rectangles, at 
least one of them must be driven out of 
that space on the first stroke, otherwise 
the shot is a foul and the player loses his 
inning. In the 14.2 and 18.2 game the 
player is allowed two strokes in which to 
drive one ball out of balk. 

The 14.2 balk-line game was the first 
one used. Within a few years, however, 
one or two of the world's best players 
discovered a way of. beating the new 
restrictions. They maned vered until they 
got the two object balls close to each 
other, but just across the line in adjoining 
rectangles, and kept them there while the 
cue ball was made to cuff back and forth 
across them in caroms of infinite delicacy. 
In a match game between Jake Schaefer 
and Frank Ives, Schaefer got the balls 
astraddle a balk-line and ran the game 
out. 

To prevent a recurrence of this, an 
anchor space 7 inches square was drawn 
where each balk-line touched the cushion, 
and these became additional restricted 
areas, and are subject to the same regula- 
tion as the regular balk spaces. 
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He is the most careful player in the select 
circles of billiarddom. 

“I doubt that Hoppe has ever made a 
careless shot in his life," one of the game's 
leading authorities said to me recently. 
“I don't mean by this that he is cautious 
orslow. Few players make up their minds 
as quickly or run off a big string more 
rapidly—and none of them hesitates less 
to try a daring shot if the situation de- 
mands it. But, no matter how fast he is 
playing, Hoppe is never casual or hap- 
hazard. He takes nothing for granted. 
If he were playing a 400-point match, and 
the score stood 395 to 15 in his favor, he 
would play as hard and accurately for the 
last five points as he plaved for the first 
five.” 

I mentioned this comment to Hoppe. 

“Yes, | suppose that's so," he said 
thoughtfully. “Before every match I al- 
ways think, ‘Well, this man has a chance 
to beat me.’ . . . Even if I think it’s a 
slim chance, that’s no excuse for my being 
overconfident or letting up a bit—is 
there? 

“Every shot is the best I can produce. 
It makes no difference whether I’m in a 
championship tournament, or an exhibi- 
tion match in some little city, or whether 
I'm playing all by myself. It seems to me 
that anything worth doing at all is worth 
doing not merely sell but just as perfectly 
as one can possibly do it. 

“Even if there were no other reason, 
I'd play as hard as I could in exhibition 
matches in order to give the public a 


The American Magazine 


square deal. Folks don't pay out their 
good money just to see me. They're 
spending it to watch the kind of billiards 
I have to play in order to keep the balk- 
line titles. They want to compare my 
game with the game of Tom Smith, the 
local champion, and decide what I have 
that Tom hasn’t. Why, if I did less than 
my best, it wouldn't be keeping faith with 
those people. 

“Of course there are lots of times on 
the road when the runs 1 make are much 
below my normal average, but it’s usu- 
ally because the table isn’t exactly true. 
I can’t say so to the proprietor of the 
billiard-room. It would hurt his feelings. 
So I merely tell him I guess I had an off 
day—and let it go at that.” 

* What's the main thing for the average 
billiard player to learn?" I asked. 


“THE supreme importance of ‘second 
ball’ playing,” replied the champion 
decisively. “Just making any single shot 
doesn’t amount to much unless at the 
same time you are playing for perfect 
position on the shot to follow. 

“Sometimes after a match I hear people 
say, ‘It’s no wonder Hoppe made such a 
big run. Most of his shots were easy.’ ... 
Probably they were—but they wouldn't 
have been if I had ever forgotten to play 
position. People who make this sort of 
comment would probably think that a 
business executive had little to do because 
he kept his desk clean. 

“Every billiard player is frequently 


Sid Says: 


Paddle your canoe—watching the other 
fellow won't carry you up-stream 


called on to decide between making a sure 
shot, that may throw him out of position 
for the next one, and trying for a hard 
shot that promises to leave the balls lined 
up perfectly. If he takes the former course 
he 1s developing a fatal habit. 

“T suppose that’s as true in life as a 
whole as it is in billiards. The world is 
choked up with men who fall short of 
their best because they are not good ‘sec- 
ond-ball’ players. There’s the glib-tongued 
salesman, for instance, who overstocks a 
customer, or sells him something that isn’t 
as good as he claims it to be. That sales- 
man may be padding his commission 
check for a single week, but he’s not play- 
ing position for the next shot. 

“Take the men who wiggle out of dis- 
ageeable situations by a lie, or borrow 
money for wild-cat speculation, or loaf on 
the job because no one is watching them. 
They nray get by for a while, but it’s not 
'second-ball' playing. The easiest way 
never is." 

This earnest, blue-eyed champion fur- 
nishes one of the best examples in the 
whole sporting field of a title gained and 
retained by hard work. He is eternally 
practicing—whenever and wherever he 
gets an opportunity. In the earlier years 
he was accustomed to spend hours on a 
single shot, repeating and repeating it 
until he was not only sure of “counting” 
but of gathering the balls again into per- 
fect position. in his New York home he 
has installed a billiard table on which he 
can keep working (Continued on page 237) 


N PAGE 52 begins an article about Willie 
Hoppe, the most wonderful billiard player in 
the world. In the article, “Charley” Peterson, 
who has refereed scores of great billiard matches, 


says of Hoppe and his showing in the recent national 
championship tournament: 


“So far as I could see, it was this way: While the oth- 
ers were playing Hoppe, Hoppe was playing billiards.” 


My dear Mr. Peterson, if you have any more wisdom 
like that, give it to us. For clearness of expression, and 
general applicability to all lines of human endeavor, it 
beats anything I have seen in a long time. 

Take, for example, the man who is always watching 
his competitor, always running him down, always seek- 
ing to discredit him. What does his criticism accom- 
plish? Where does it get him? 

Or take the man in an office who is jealous of another. 
Every moment that he spends in the idle pursuit of 
stewing over his rival's achievements is a moment taken 
away from the work of producing something that will 
attract worth-while attention to himself. [sn't it won- 


derful that human beings haven't enough brains even 
to be intelligently selfish! Can you beat that? 

Or, take that other fool in an office, the man who tries 
to build himself up, not by producing anything himself 
but by seeking to minimize the absolutely tangible pro- 
ductions of others. 

There is one game that the human animal never tires 
of playing. It is the game of trying to find a substitute 
for work—something to take the place of realities. Yet 
bricks are bricks; steam will scald; and pins will prick. 
And when the showdown comes—we all have to show 
results or back off the map. 

I have always been interested in definitions of genius 
—the reasons why men of superlative achievement go 
so far. Here is a good definition. It comes from Walt 
Whitman. He said that Phil Sheridan was a genius. 
Then he added—“ And genius is ninety-eight per cent 
directness, nothing more " 

Think that over. It does mighty well. It matches 
with “Charley” Peterson's wise comment. The trouble 
with most of us is that, although we may be able to run 
a good race, we spend too much time off the track. 


Ten Commandments 
for Salesmen 


And you are a salesman—we are all salesmen 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


VERYBODY is a salesman, one 
way or another. Not only the 
peddler sells the wares of his 
pack and the storekeeper the 
goods from his shelves, but the 

cook, plumber, farmhand and carpenter, 
as wal. as the lawyer, doctor, writer and 
preacher sell their services. 

I am not going to approach the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of the Seller, 
however. I am going to approach it from 
the standpoint of the Buyer. 

Now, I am one the busiest little Buyers 
in town; for I have been inveigled into 
buying more junk that I do not want than 
any one of my acquaintance. I have 
bought clothes that don't fit, washing- 
machines that the hired girl can't manage, 
books I never read, dresses my wife won't 
wear, pipes that won't draw, and almost 


every other conceivable merchandise, just ` 


because somebody knew how to sell me. 
I will therefore give my idea of the 
qualifications of a Seller, not as one who 
knows the art of Selling, but from the 
standpoint of the Buyer. 
advantage for you to know the kind of a 
person who can keep on selling me things. 
These elements of Salesmanship day be 
called THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF 
SALESMANSHIP, and are as follows: 


. Be Agreeable 

. Know Your Business 

. Tell the Truth 

. Don't Argue 

. Make it Plain 

Remember Names and Faces 
Be Dependable 

. Don't be Egotistic 

. Think Success 

. Be Human 


OO ON Ow dí a 


Be Agreeable 


E THERE are two shirt shops in my 
block, and the salesman in the first has 
excellent goods cheap but is grouchy and 
unpleasant, and the second has inferior 
articles but makes me feel good whenever 
I enter his store, I trade with number 
two. So also will nine men out of ten. It 
is not sensible, it shows poor judgment, 
but we do it. 

And I don't know that we are losers 
after all, for that agreeableness is worth 
something to us. Cheer is as valuable 
as silk. e can all use it. 

I had occasion some time ago to sell an 
automobile and buy another. The one 
I sold was a fine machine, good looking, 
comfortable and sturdy. But I did not 
buy another of the same make. It was, 
let us say, a Jones machine. The new one 

bought was a Smith. And the reason 
was that the Jones people were unaccom- 


It may be of 


modating, snippy and unpleasant. After 
I had purchased my car of them they lost 
all interest in my welfare, and made me 
about as welcome as a burglar whenever 
I came around. Hence, good as the Jones 
make is, I ceased doing Edinet with the 
Jones people, because life is too short to 
deal with sourballs. I bought a Smith. 
The Smith folks have been agreeable so 
far, but I have my fingers crossed. 

The very first and greatest of the facts 
a salesman ought to learn is that Agree- 
ableness is worth money. Courtesy, po- 
liteness and accommodation cost nothing, 
but you can sell them. 

Of course, nothing must be overdone. 
You don’t want to be too darned pleasant. 
When you smirk and scrape and wash 
your hands with invisible soap and water 
every time you see me, I get suspicious. 
une is good, but the sun can be too 

ot. 

Don’t lay it on too thick, but devote 
your time to me while I am in the throes 
of buying. Don’t look bored, or super- 
cilious, or go away and converse with 
somebody else, or tap your foot, or look 
pained when I don’t fancy the purple 
sweater you have just told me is quite the 
rage. Just make up your mind to give me 
a good time if it takes aleg. It won'tlast 
long. I can't stay forever, and after I'm 

one you can go out and get a glass of 
buietenmilk, But while I’m with you act 
cheerful. 

I am finicky, perhaps, and don’t know 
what I want, and what I do know is 
wrong, and I have poor taste, and I’m a 
Rube anyhow, but don't forget that 1 have 
money in my pocket and your job is to 
get it out, and that the best known bait 
on the hook when you're trying to land a 
sucker like me is Agreeableness. 

Don't be affected. Don't pose. Don't 
put on airs. The point is that what you 
are after, in fact, is not to get me to ad- 
mire you, but to make me think you ad- 
mire me. 

Do you know that one great reason why 
we, especially we women, go shopping, is 
because we are tired of being snubbed and 
treated with indifference by those who 
know us at home, and want to talk to 
somebody that does not know us? Hence 
we pick you. You are paid to hand out 
Agreeableness, and we go to you for a 
dose. So don't be chary of it. Maybe we 
will spend some money with you. Better 
still, maybe we'll come again and spend 
some more. 

But you may rest assured that if you 
are churly, gruff and brusque we will 
want as little to do with you as possible. 

We are very trying, and ought to be 
more considerate, and you are tired, and 
so on, but “pigs is pigs," remember, and 


you must take us as we are, and anyhow 
you only have to work eight hours a day 
with us, and then you can go home and 
abuse your family and enjoy yourself. 


Know Your Business 


[E YOU are selling coffee, find out all 
about coffee from the time it is planted 
to the time it is consumed; get acquainted 
with all the countries where coffee is 
grown, with the companies that market it, 
with the various varieties of coffee, with 
what the poets have written of coffee, 
with what the doctors and the cranks say 
of it, with its history, its chemistry, its 
botany, its geography, its distribution and 
any other stray facts or fancies appertain- 
ing thereto. 

So if you are selling automobiles, know 
all the automobiles in existence, here and 
abroad, and all about gas engines gener- 
ally, and the petroleum industry, and the 
motor trusts, the cost of leather, and 
tires, and rubber, and machinery, and 
everything else. 

You can do all this in your spare time, 
while the other salesmen are busy at pin- 
ochle. Consult the encyclopedia, and the 
trade papers, and the public library. Be- 
cause you should be able to tell me at 
once anyehing I want to know, should I 
happen to ask you. 

t is amazing what you can do with 
your spare time, and what your spare 
time can do for you. Almost all of you 
waste enough hours in four years to give 
you what might be the equivalent of a 
college education. 

And remember it is what is in your 
brain that is your best capital. No man 
is worth much more than three dollars a 
day, from his chin down. From the chin 
up is what counts. I know of a bank 
clerk, for instance, who got a raise in 
salary the other day. For five years he 
had been studying Spanish in his leisure 
time just because he thought it might 
come in handy some day. He had waded 
through the grammar and read the liter- 
ature and had made the acquaintance of 
a Spanish boy, with whom he spent many 
hours, until at length he was able to con- 
verse fluently in the foreign tongue. One 
day his bank wanted someone to go to 
Buenos Aires to take charge of a branch 
there. It was known that he had learned 
the language. He was examined, found 
qualified and was appointed to the post. 
He had been getting $2,000 a year. He 
went to Buenos Aires on a salary of 
$15,000 a year. 

ake your spare time equip you. The 
secret of. all success lies in saving the 
waste. And there is no waste so criminal 
as waste time. (Continued on page 152) 
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*"Scattergood Baines,” she said, ''if you think you're going to boss me like you do Father, and 


everybody else in this town, you're mistaken. 


I won't have it. 


Understand that. 


I won't have it!" 


. Scattergood Meddles 
with the Dangerous Age 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL 


CATTERGOOD BAINES lounged 
back in his arm chair, reinforced 
by iron cross pieces to sustain his 
weight, and basked in the warmth 
from the old wood stove, heated 

to redness by the clean dry maple within. 
He was drowsy. For the time he had 
ceased even to search for a scheme 
whereby he could rid his hardware stock 
of one dozen sixteen-pound sledge ham- 
mers acquired by him at a recent auction 
down in Tupper’s Falls. His eyes were 
closed and his soul was at peace. 

Somebody rattled the door knob and 
then rapped on the door. This was so un- 
usual a method of seeking entrance to a 
hardware store that Scattergood sat up 
abruptly, blinking. 

“Waz-al,” he said tartly, “be you comin’ 
in, or be you goin’ to stand out there 
wagglin' that door knob all day?” 

“I’m coming in, Mr. Baines, as soon as 
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I can contrive to open the door,” replied 
a male voice, a voice that appeared inca- 
pable of expressing impatience, a gentle 
voice, the voice of a man who would 
dream dreams but perform few actions. 

"Um....It's you, hey? What d’you 
allus carry books under your arm for? 
How d’you calc’late to be able to open 
doors with both hands full?” 

The knob turned at last, and Nahum 
Pound, long schoolmaster in the little dis- 
trict school on Hiper Hill, came in hesi- 
tatingly, clutching with each arm half a 
dozen books which struggled to escape 
with the ingenuity of inanimate objects. 
Nahum's hair was white; his face was 
vague, lovably vague. A man of consid- 
erable, if confused, learning he was. 

"Well?" questioned Scattergood. “Got 
suthin' onto your mind? Commence un- 
loadin’ it before it busts your back.” 

“Ies Sarah,” said Nahum helplessly. 


MEYLAN 


s dif Something seems 
to be working in her head." 

“Twenty-two, hain't she? Twenty- 
two? Prob'ly quite a number of things 
a-workin' in her head. Got any special 
symptoms?" 

"She—she wants to leave home, Mr. 
Baines.” Nahum said this with mild 
amazement. His amazement would have 
been no greater, and not a whit less mild, 
had his daughter announced her intention, 
to swim from New York to Liverpool. 

: Um. Can't say's that's onnatural— 
so's to require callin’ in a doctor. Live 
five mile from town, don't you? Nearest 
neighbor nigh onto a mile. Sairy gits to 
see company only about so often—or not 
even so often as that, eh?" 

Scattergood shut his eyes until there 
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appeared at the corners of them a net- 
work of little wrinkles. 

“I’m a-goin’ to astonish you, Nahum. 
This here hain’t the first girl that ever 
come down with the complaint Sairy’s 
got! The's been sev'ral. Complaint’s 
older 'n you or me. Dum near as old as 
Deacon Pettybone. Uh-huh... . She's 
got a attack of life, Nahum, and the only 
cure for it ever discovered is to let her 
live. Sairy's woke up out of childhood, 
Nahum. She's jest openin' her eyes. 
Perty soon she'll be| stirrin’ around brisk. 
When you goin' to drive her in, Nahum? 
To-morrer?” 

“You—you advise letting her do this 
thing?" 

"When you goin' to fetch her in, Na- 
hum?" Scattergood repeated. 

“She said she was coming Monday.” 

"Um. G’-by, Nahum." 

This was Scattergood's invariable phrase 
of dismissal, given to friend or enemy 
alike. It was characteristic of him that 
when he was through with a conversation 
he ended it—and left no doubt in any- 
body's mind that it was ended. Nahum 
withdrew apologetically. ^ Scattergood 
called after him, “Fetch her here—to 
me," he said; and automatically, -it 
seemed, reached for the laces of his shoes. 

A problem had been presented to him 
which required a deal of solving, and 
Scattergood could not concentrate with 
toes imprisoned in leather. He even re- 
moved the white woolen socks which 
Mandy, his wife, compelled him to wear 
in the winter season. Presently he was 
twiddling his pudgy toes and concentrat- 
ing on Sarah Pound. : 

“After livin? out there,” he said to 
himself, "she'll think Coldriver’s livin'— 
and so ’tis, so "tis... . More sometimes 'n 
"tis others. Calc'late this is like to be one 
of 'em." 


GCATTERGOOD was just thinking 
about dinner on Monday when Nahum 
Pound brought his daughter Sarah into 
the store. One glance at Sarah’s face 
taught Scattergood that she was in sus- 
picious, if not defiant, mood. If he had a 
doubt of the correctness of his observa- 
tion Sarah removed it efficiently. 

“Scattergood Baines,” she said, “if you 
think you’re going to boss me like you do 
Father, and everybody else in this town, 
you're mistaken. I won't have it. Under- 
stand that. I won't have it!” 

Scattergood rubbed his chin and puffed 
out his fat cheeks and smiled with de- 
ceiving mildness, “Sairy,” he said, “you 
needn’t be scairt of my interferin’ with 
you in your goin's and comin's. Pd 
sooner stick my hand into a kittle of 
b’ilin’ pitch than to meddle with a young 
woman in your state of mind. I hain't 
hankerin' to raise no blisters.” 

“I won't stay penned up way out there 
in the country another day. I’ve got a 
right to live. I've got a right to see folks 
and to go places and—to—to live!” 

“To be sure. To be sure. Jest itchin’ 
to kick the top bar off'n the pasture fence. 
Most certain you got a right to live, and 
nobody hain't goin' to hender you... 
least of all me. But there's jest one ob- 
servation I'd sort of like to let loose of, 
and that's this: Your life's a whole lot 
like one of your arms and legs—easy 
busted. To be sure, it kin be put in splints 
and mended up agin, but maybe you'll go 


limpy or knit crooked, so's nothin’ kin 
keep the busted place from showin'. 
Bearin' that in mind, if I was you, I 
wouldn't be too careless about scramblin' 
up into places where you was apt to git a 
fall. I calc'late, Sairy, that it's better to 
miss the view than to fall out of the tree.” 

“I’m going to see the view, if I fall out 
of every tree I climb,” Sarah said hotly. 

“Don’t object if I find you a boardin’- 
house?" 

"I'm going to board with Grandma 
Penny that was—Mrs. Spackles." 

Scattergood nodded. ‘“‘G’-by, Sairy. 
G’-by, Nahum.” 

He watched father and daughter leave 
the store with a twinkle in his eyes, not a 
twinkle of humor, but the twinkle that 
always came when his interest in life, al- 
ways keen, was aroused to a point where 
it tingled. 

“Calc’late to be kep’ _busy—more’n 
ordinary busy,” he offered as an opinion 
to be digested by the old wood stove. 
Presently he added, "She's perty ... and 
bein’ perty is kind of a remarkable thing 
... bein’ perty and young. Don’t seem 
like God ought to hold folks accountable 
for bein’ young, nor yet for bein’ good to 
look at... but the’s times when it seems 


like he does." 


ON HIS way back to the store after 
dinner, Scattergood stopped at the 
Bank Corner, hesitated a moment, and 
then mounted the stairs to the offices 
above. A door bearing the legend, 
"Robert Allen, Attorney at Law," ad- 
mitted him to a large bare office such as 
one finds in towns like Coldriver. 
*Howdy, Bob," said Scattergood. 
“Good day, Mr. Baines,” said the 
young man behind the desk, who had 
suddenly pretended to be very much occu- 
pied with important matters as his door 


opened. 

“Um. Busy time, eh? Better come 
back later." 

“No! No, indeed. Take this chair 
right here, Mr. Baines. What can I do 
for you?" 

“Depends. Uh-huh. Depends... . 


Calc’late to make a perty good livin’, 
Bob?" 

"No complaints.” 

“Studied it yourself, didn't you—out 


of books. No college?" 

“Yes.” 

“Hard work, wasn’t it? Mighty hard 
work?” 


“It might have been easier,” said Bob, 
wondering what Scattergood was getting 
at. 
“Like to be prosecutin' attorney for 
this county, Bob?" 

Prosecuting attorney! With a salary 
of twenty-five hundred dollars a year— 
and the prestige! Bob strove valiantly to 
maintain a look of dignified interest, but 
with ill success. 

*[—I might consider it. Yes, I would 
consider it.” 

*Um. Figgered you would," said 
Scattergood dryly. ain't got no help 
in the office,” he observed. “Need some, 
don't you? Somebody to write letters 
and sort of look after things, eh?” 

] “Why—er—l’ve never thought about 
It. 

“If you was to think about it, you'd 
calc’late on payin’ about six dollars a 
week, wouldn’t you?” 


ee 


Bob swallowed hard. Six dollars a 
week was a great deal of money to this 
young man, just embarking on the prac- 
tice of his profession. ‘‘Guess that would 
be about right," he said. 

“Got anybody in mind, Bob? Thinkin’ 
of anybody specific for the place?” 

Bob shook his head. 

"Um. Nahum Pound's daughter's 
boardin' with Grandma Penny, that's now 
Mis’ Spackles. All-fired perty girl, Bob. 
Don't call to mind no pertier. Sairy's her 


. name. .. . G-by, Bob. G'-by." 


He walked to the door, bu: paused: 
“About that six dollars, Bob,—# was fig- 
gerin’ on payin’ that out of my own 
pocket." 

Bob Allen was not accustomed to the 
oversight of employees—least of all to 
an employee who was very satisfying 
to look at, who was winsomely young, 
whose mere presence distracted his 
thoughts from that rigorous concentra- 
tion upon the logical principles of the law. 
He did not know what to do with Sarah 
once he had hired her, and it required so 
much of his time and brain power to think 
up something for her to do that it is for- 
tunate his practice was neither large nor 
arduous. I is no mean tribute to the 
young man that he kept Sarah so busy 
with apparently necessary matters that 
she had no occasion to doubt the authen- 
ticity of her employment. 

Bob faced a second difficulty, due to his 
inexperience, and that was that he was at 
a loss how to comport himself toward 
Sarah, as to how friendly he should be, 
and as to how much he should maintain 
a certain grave dignity and reserve in his 
dealings with her. This was a matter 
which need not have troubled him, for 
Nature has a way of taking into her own 
keeping the bearing of young men toward 
young women when the two are thrown 
much into each other's company. Pro- 
pinquity is a tremendous force in the life 
of humanity. It has caused as many love 
affairs as the kicking of other men's dogs 
has caused street fights—which numbers 
into infinity. Consequently, while Bob 
worried much and selected a number of 
widely differing attitudes, a thing which 
caused Sarah some uneasiness and no lit- 
tle speculation as to what sort of disposi- 
tion her employer possessed, the solution 
lay not with him. It took care of itself. 


QCATTERGOOD noted the significance 
of symptoms. He made a mental 
memorandum of the fact that Bob Allen 
was seldom to be seen among the post- 
office loafers; that Bob preferred his office 
to any other spot; that Bob had ordered 
a new suit from a city tailor; that Bob 
wore a constant air of anxiety and excite- 
ment; and—most expressive symptom of 
all for a Coldriver young man—he be- 
came interested in residence property, in 
lots, and in the cost of erecting dwellings. 
Scattergood looked in vain for reciprocal 
symptoms to be shown by Sarah. But 
Sarah was a woman. hat symptoms 
she exhibited were meaningless even to 
Scattergood. 

“Bob,” said Scattergood one auspicious 
day, “got any pref'rence for prosecutin’ 
attorneys—married or single?’ 

“It depends,” said Bob cautiously. 

“Um. How’s Sairy behavin’, Bob?” 

“She’s—she’s—” Bob became inco- 
herent, and then speechless. 


The American Magazine 


“Cale’late I foller you, Bob. Git your 
point of view exact. About prosecut- 
in’ attorneys, Bob, I prefer 'em mar- 
ried.” 

“Mr. Baines,” said Bob, “if I could get 
Sarah Pound to marry me, I wouldn’t 
give a tinker’s dam who was prosecutor.” 

“Mishandlin’ of fact sim'lar to that,” 
said Scattergood dryly, “has been done 
nigh onto a billion times. Any idee how 
Sairy stands on sich a proposition?” 

"She's about equally fond of me and 
the letter press," said Bob dolefully. 

“Good sign," said Scattergood. Then, 
after a short pause, “Say, Bob, do they 
still rent out drivin’ hosses at the livery? 


...G’=by, Bob." 


OB was astonished to find how easy it 


is to ask a girl to go driving the second 
time—after you have spent an anxious, 


"Ten thous—’’ began Farley, but a swift, furious thrusting Open of 


as Sarah Pound flung herself into the room. 


dubious, fearsome day screwing up your 
courage to ask her the first time. He was 
delighted, too, because he even fancied 
that Sarah now discriminated between 
him and the letter press—in his favor. 
Bob came fresh and unsophisticated to 
the business in hand, which was court- 
ship. Sarah had never before been 
courted, but she recognized a courtship 
when she saw it at such close range, and 
found it delightfully exciting. Bob did 
his clumsy, earnest, honest best, and 
Sarah, somewhat to her surprise, became 
more satished with the universe and with 
her share in its destinies....In short, 
matters were progressing as nature in- 
tended they should progress, and Scatter- 
good felt almost that they might be 
trusted to go forward to a satisfactory 
dénouement without his interference. 
Then old Solon Beatty died! 


For a moment she 


This solved one of Bob Allen’s prob- 
lems: it furnished plenty of authentic 
work for Sarah Pound—for Bob was re- 
tained as attorney for old Solon’s estate 
which he found to be in an amazing state 
of confusion. Old Solon reluctantly fate 
behind him property of divers kinds and 
in numerous localities, valued at u ward 
of a hundred thousand dollars, split and 
invested into as many enterprises and 
mortgages and savings accounts as there 
were dollars! This made work. There 
were papers to sort and list, to fle and to 
schedule—clerical work in abundance 
It interfered with the more important 
business of courtship, but even in this 
respect it was not without a certain value 

"Who's going to get all this money?” 
Sarah asked one morning, after she had 
been listing mortgages until her head 
ached with the sight of figures and de 
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the parlor door interrupted, 
was speechless with rage 


sctitións. “Does Mary Beatty get it all?” 
"Not unless we find a will somewhere. 
Ever ob. thought Solon's niece, which 
is Mary Beatty, would get the whole 
estate. Solon intended it should go that 
way, and the Lord knows she's worked 
for him and nursed him and coddled him 
enough to deserve it. Gave her whole 
life up to the old codger. ... But we can't 
find a will, and so she won’t get but half. 
The rest goes to Solon’s nephew, Farley 


Curtis . .. under the statute of descent 
and distribution, you know,” he finished 
learnedly. 


“Farley Curtis?...I never heard of 
him.” 

"He's never been here—at least not for 
years. But he'll be along now. Were 
due to see him soon.” 

“Correct,” said a voice from the door, 
which had opened silently. In it stood 


a young man of dress and demeanor 
not indigenous to Coldriver. “You're 
due to see Farley Curtis—so you behold 
him. Look me over carefully. I was 
due—therefore I arrive.” The young 
man laughed pleasantly, as if he intended 
his words to be regarded as whimsical, 
yet somehow Bob felt the whimsicality 
to be surface deep; that Curtis was a 
young man with much confidence in him- 
self, who felt that if he were due he would 
inevitably arrive. 

“Mr. Allen, I suppose,” said Curtis, 
extending his hand. “I am told you are 
handling the legal affairs of my late uncle’s 
estate." 

Sarah Pound eyed the newcomer, and 
as the young men shook hands compared 
them, to Bob Allen's disadvantage. Toin- 
experience, any comparison must be to 
Bob's disadvantage; for Curtis was hand- 


some, dressed with taste, and was gifted 
with a worldly certainty of manner and 
an undeniable charm. Sarah had never 
encountered all these attributes in a single 
individual. She drew on her reading of 
fiction, and knew at once that she was in 
the presence of that wonderful creature 
she had seen described so frequently—a 
gentleman. As for Bob Allen, he was 
big, rugged, careless of dress, kindly, 
without pretense of polish.... And, be- 
sides, to Curtis’s advantage, there at- 
tached to him a certain literary glamour 
—of heirship, and a mystery due to his 
sudden appearance out of the great un- 
known that lay beyond the confines of 
Coldriver. 

“I am in the dark," said Curtis. “All 
I know is that Uncle Solon is dead. It is 
proper I should come to you for informa- 
tion, is it not? For instance, there is no 
harm in asking if there is a will?" 

* None has Bein found," said Bob, not 
graciously. He had taken a dislike to this 
stranger instinctively, a dislike which 
increased at an amazing pace as he noted 
Curtis's eyes cast admiring glances upon 
Sarah Pound. 

“In which case," said the young man, 
"[ suppose I may regard myself as an 
interested party." 

"Yourself and Miss Beatty are the 
heirs—so far as has been determined." 

"You have searched all my uncle's pa- 
pers?" 

"We have gone through them, but not 
so thoroughly as to reach a final conclu- 
sion. He was a peculiar old man." 

“And no will has been found? No— 
other papers." Curtis smiled deprecat- 
ingly. “It is only natural I should be 
interested,” he mH and smiled at Sarah. 

“Was there anything special that you 
wanted to ask?" 

"Only if there was a will—or other 
paper." There was a curious hesitation 
in. Farley Curtis's voice as he spoke the 
last two words. “I’m glad, of course, 
there's not. Thank you. Think I'll stay 
in town till the thing is settled up. Prob- 
ably see you often. Pleased to have met 
you." He included Sarah in the bow with 
which he took his leave. 


R a few days Farley Curtis lived at 
the Coldriver House, then moved to 
Grandmother Penny’s, where Sarah Pound 
boarded. Secretly Bob Allen was furious, 
without apparent cause. He had no rea- 
son to draw conclusions, for boarding- 
houses were scarce in Coldriver. What 
Sarah thought of the event was not so 
easily discovered. 

Bob would naturally have discussed 
immediately the significance of Farley 
Curtis’s arrival in Coldriver with Scatter- 
good, for everybody in Coldriver went to 
Scattergood with whatever important 
occurrence that befell, but Scattergood 
was absent on a political mission. When 
he returned, Bob lost no time in laying 
the matter before him. 

“Um. Calc’lated he'd turn up. Nat- 
ural.... Acted kind of anxious, eh? 
What was it he said about a will—or 
somethin’ ?” 

Bob repeated Curtis’s conversation 
minutely. 

“Um. That young man didn’t suspect 
—he knew,” said Scattergood, reaching 
automatically for his shoes. “What he 
wanted to know (Continued on page 160) 


Get to the Point! | 


It’s your idea that counts—not the history of it! The story and practical 
wisdom of a great Chicago banker who is a wonder at 
brushing aside time-wasting non-essentials 


ORTY-FOUR years ago, a seven- 
teen-year-old country boy named 
Edmund D. Hulbert took a po- 
sition as runner in a bank at 
Winsted, Connecticut. To-da 
he is president of one of the largest bank 
organizations in this country. 
He was born on a farm about thirty 
miles from Hartford, and got most of his 
education at a typical country school. 


By Keene Sumner 


and Darwin. His one great ambition 
was to become a professor of physical 
science. He hated mathematics, was no 
good at figures, and he knew little, and 
cared less, about what went on in a bank. 

According to our set theories—and 
they are good ones, too—this boy had 
about as much chance of becoming a suc- 
cessful bank president as a tadpole has of 
developing into a dog. But when we 


“Genius is large general ability, acci- 
dentally determined in some particula: 
direction." 

The wish of his parents was what 
“accidentally determined’’ young Hul- 
bert’s general ability in the direction of 
banking. They wanted him to get a job 
in the National Bank of Winsted; and a: 
the only kind of bank job for which 
he was qualified was that of runner. 


. His ancestors, for two hundred and fifty come up against a case like this, it is a a runner was what he became. 


years, had lived in Con- 
necticut, so he was a bred- 
in-the-bone American. 

He was brought up, as he 
puts it, to stand the gaff. 
He worked long hours at 
hard physical tasks, as 
every ener boy of that 
time did. — But this early 
training gave him a founda- 
tion of health which has 
served him well for more 
than half a century. And 
to-day, at sixty-one, he has 
the Bla aue of the average 
man ten years his junior. 

When he was thirteen he 
went to school in the winter 
and worked on the farm in 
summer. Then he had two 
years of advanced school- 
ing in Winsted, Connecti- 
cut, and that brought him 
to the first decisive step in 
his career. 

The head master of the 
school was also the teacher 
of physical science—and he 
had his own methods of 
teaching it. He did not 
care a whoop about disci- 
pline. Outside of class 
sessions, the boys might 
whisper, or talk, or even 
fight if they wanted to. 
But when they went into 
the classroom they were 
expected to know their 
lessons! And if they 
didn’t, he would take them 
by the shoulders and thrash 
them for the good of their 
souls; or, at any rate, for 
the good of their minds. 

This method of incul- 
cating a love of learning 
impressed young Hulbert, 
although personally he did 
not need it. He was as 
eager to get learning as the 


I Simply Would Not Dare to 
Make This Editorial Long! 


ME. HULBERT speaks of useless conversation in 
business. He says that a man will come to him 
with a really good idea, for which he desires financial 
backing. But, instead of telling concisely what the idea 
is, and what it is intended to accomplish, he frequently 
wants to ramble off into a history of the birth of the 
idea—getting nowhere. He says that he simply has to 
choke these discussions off, and compel men to get down 
to brass tacks. If he didn't —the twenty-four-hour day 
would not be long enough to see him through all the 
propositions that are brought to him for decision. 

Mr. Hulbert's experience recalls something told me 
recently by Walter Camp, the famous Yale athletic 


authority, a brother-in-law of the late Professor William 
G. Sumner, one of the wisest men of his generation. 
Mr. Camp says that Professor Sumner had three ques- 


tions which he always raised whenever anything was 
put up to him. Here are they. You might hang them 
on your wall: 

What is it? 

How do you know it? 

What of it? 


Think those over. They are a trifle pointed, but it 
won't hurt you if they prick a little. 

I don't know whether there is more idle "gab" in 

eople's offices, or in people's houses. Probably in the 
oues becas a justifiable idea exists that we should 
relax outside of business. However, even our table talk 
would be more entertaining if we got down to business 
and told what we know, how we know it, and what of 
it. We might hear and deliver a couple of hundred 
thousand words less conversation in the course of a 
month, but what remained would grip our attention 
more. 

Wouldn't it be fine if we could all talk less and say 
more! Tue Eprror. 


‘ 


In those days there were 
no telephones. Message. 
had to be carried by 2 
messenger. Bicycles had 
not been invented. So the 
carrier had to go on hi 
own two feet. The rôle oi 
a bank runmer was almost 
literally to run; and to 
keep at it pretty constantly. 
doing all sorts of smi 
errands. 

Twice a year, the Win- 
sted bank handled a larx 
number of coupons for it: 
clients, and at these pern- 
ods all the employees were 
pressed into the work. 
lhere were no adding ma- 
chines then, nor any of 
the modern = labor-saving 
devices. All the coupons 
had to be listed by hand 
and the work completed 
in one day. 

At the first semi-annual 
coupon day after his ad- 
vent as a runner, young 
Hulbert proved thee he 
could use his head and his 
hands as energetically as 
his feet. He worked fur 
into the night, snatched i 
couple of hours of sleep— 
with the office floor as hi 
bed and a ledger for a pil- 
low—and finished the job 
before the bank Opened in 
the morning. And banks 
opened early forty-four 
years ago. 

. This won him a promo- 
tion to the bookkeeping 
department—work he did 
not like and for which he 
had no natural aptitude. 
But the important thin: 
is that he did it! Ang h. 
must have made good at 
it, for inside of two years he 


teacher was to give it. And the study of good thing to remember something Sir was promised the position of head book 


physical science was so fascinating to him 
that there was no need of forcibly feeding 
it to him. His appetite in that direction 
was insatiable. 

At sixteen, he was sitting up half the 
night to read books by Tyndall, Huxley. 
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Joshua Reynolds said a great many years 
ago. Sir Joshua was talking about genius. 
And as he was considered something of a 
genius himself, his view may be regarded 
as an inside one. At any rate, this is 
what he said: 


keeper if he would stay with the bank 
[hat was the “Go est, young man” 
pra however. And when one of the 
insted directors offered oung Hulbert 
a small position in a bank in which ae 
director was interested, at Winona, Min- 


Get to the Point! by KEENE SUMNER 


nesota, the boy accepted it. He was only 
nineteen at-the time. 

When I asked Mr. Hulbert what had 
been the chief factor in his career, he 
laughed and said: 

“Luck!” 

Well, here’s a sample of what he 
chooses to call his “luck.” 

At that time, Minnesota farmers were 
just beginning to buy modern agricul- 
tural machinery, and they were doing it 
largely on credit. The handling and col- 
lection of this farm implement paper was 
an important and lucrative part of the 
business of local banks. There were a 
great many Germans in that section; so 
this feature of bank work required a man 
who could speak German and be familiar 
with the condition of the farmers in that 
locality. 

A few months after Hulbert arrived in 
Winona, the man who had handled the 
farm implement paper at the bank left 
without notice. Hulbert understood al- 
most no German, and he knew nothing 
about the farmers of Winona County. 
Yet he applied for that position. 


ERHAPS he calls it luck that he got 

it. The rest of us, I think, would give 
it a different name. It is a rather com- 
mon thing for young men, when they are 
told that they must "show initiative," to 
ask plaintively Ao: they can show it. 
Well, to apply for a job that requires a 
knowledge of German and of local farm- 
ing conditions, when you know nothing 
about either of them, is one way. To 
plunge into a study of German, to move 
into a German boarding-house, and to spend 
every spare hour getting acquainted with 
the farmers for miles around, is another 
way. That is what young Hulbert did. 

Before he had got far with this pro- 
gram, however, he had to meet a real 
emergency. A few days after he took over 
his new position, one of the officers of a 
large implement concern turned up at the 
Winona bank, and announced that he had 
come to examine their methods of han- 
dling his firm’s notes from local farmers. 

His arrival caused considerable con- 
sternation. What would the visitor say 
when he discovered a green youngster in 
charge of that part of the business? The 
bank officials were in a state of mind 
bordering on panic, for young Hulbert 
had not yet had time to grasp any of the 
details of his new job. 

The way he handted the situation 
showed that he had courage and ingenu- 
ity, at any rate. Of one thing he was 
dead sure; and that was that he was going 
to know all about those notes, and that 
they were going to be handled all right. 
If he could only weather this first visit of 
inspection somehow, the next one would 
find him prepared. 

On some pretext or other, he put the 
man off until the following day. And that 
night he sat up studying the notes, like a 
boy cramming for an examination. What 
he could not find out by a study of the 
notes, he supplied from his own imagina- 
tion, with the result that the next morn- 
ing his interview with the inquisitor was 
a brilliant success. That gentleman went 
back to his firm with the verdict that 
young Hulbert was the best posted man, 
in regard to farmers’ credits, that he had 
found in all his travels! And for years 
afterward, Mr. Hulbert was actually pes- 
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EDMUND D. HULBERT 


Mr. Hulbert is a striking example of a man who has gained distinction in 


a calling he did not want to enter. 


His boyhood ambition was to 


be a 


professor. Instead, he is president of á great bank organization, formed 
by a merger of the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company, the Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank, and the Corn Exchange Bank of Chicago. He 
was born on a farm near Hartford, Connecticut, in 1858, and began as 
a runner in a bank at Winsted. He is married and lives in Chicago 


tered for information on the subject by 
people sent to him by this farm imple- 
ment dealer. 

He laughs, and shakes his head, over 
the exploit now. But it is interesting be- 
cause it shows how much he was willing 
to stake on his belief that he was going to 
do the work satisfactorily, if he could 
only get the chance. And he did not in- 
tend to be robbed of that chance by cir- 
cumstances. 

He asserts that his next promotion 
really did come to him because of luck. 
About two years after he went to the 
Winona bank, the cashier died. No one 
in the institution was fitted to take the 
place, and all efforts to get in an outsider 
were fruitless. Finally, as a last resort, 
it was offered to Hulbert, who was only 
twenty-one years old at the time. 

One reason why the position had gone 
begging was that the bank was not a 
strong one. A first-class cashier did not 
find it a tempting proposition. Young 


Hulbert knew this as well as anybody did. 
But he also knew, once more, has he was 
going to do if he got a chance. So he ac- 
cepted the not altogether flattering offer. 


HE man who was president of the bank 

at that time was not himself a banker. 
He was the largest stockholder, and held 
his office because of this fact, as was com- 
mon in those days. His own business was 
flour milling. The National Bank Act of 
that period permitted banks to discount 
business paper to an unlimited extent, 
and it was a common practice of men con- 
trolling banks to fill up these institutions 
with their own business paper. This was 
an unsafe practice, and it also was a detri- 
ment to the bank’s dealings with other 
concerns. 

Under the circumstances, it was natur- 
ally assumed that the young cashier 
would be little more than a dummy, s» 
far as any interference with the manage- 
ment was concerned. But the twenty- 
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one-year-old boy had his own ideas on this 
subject. As cashier of that bank, he held 
himself responsible for its soundness and 
its fair dealings. And when it came to 
loans, he put the president himself on the 
same basis as any other client of the 
institution. He ce to give that gen- 
tleman more than what he, the cashier, 
considered a reasonable amount of 
credit; and he declined to cash checks 
against anything in excess of this amount. 

When the president could 
not get money from his own 
bank war was declared then 
and there. But it was the 
president who surrendered, 
not the young cashier. The 
outcome was a credit to both 
men. For, although the pres- 
ident might easily have re- 
moved the man who opposed 
him, he did not do it. Integ- 
rity of that quality probably 
struck him as too valuable to 
be lost. At any rate, he ac- 
cepted the situation and the 
two eventually became fast 
friends. 


N 1895, the Merchants Loan 

and Trust Company, of 
Chicago, sent for Mr. Hul- 
bert, who was then thirty- 
seven years old, and created 
for him the place of second 
vice president. Three years 
later he was elected vice pres- 
ident and director. And in 
1916 he became president of 
the bank. Within the past 
year a merger of the Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank, and the Corn 
Exchange Bank, of Chicago, 
has been put through, with 
Mr. Hulbert as president of 
the new organization, one of 
the most important in the 
United States. 

The boy who wanted to be 
a professor is now one of the 
leading bankers of the coun- 
try. He will have twelve hundred em- 

loyees and forty officers under him. 
Nhen he went to the Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company, twenty-five years 
ago, he hired everybody that was taken 
on. He has seen youngsters, who came 
in as errand boys, become important 
officials. He has watched their develop- 
ment. And in the meantime he himself 
has developed into the chief executive of 
the institution. 

What is there, in an experience like 
that, which is worth knowing? 

I asked one of his associates what were 
the outstanding characteristics of Mr. 
Hulbert as an executive. And after a 
moment's reflection he answered: 

“T should say that it is his ability to 
impress people with a belief in his abso- 
lute integrity. And, in his handling of 
business propositions, it is the way he 

oes straight to the essential point and 
breke: aside the unimportant details. 

“A man goes into his office to show him 
some new plan, spreads out a lot of papers, 
and starts in to tell the whole story of the 
inception and development of his scheme. 
But he doesn’t get far. Mr. Hulbert 
pushes the whole thing aside, and de- 


nesota. 
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business. 


in natural ability. 
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mands a clear, concise statement of the 
idea and of what it is intended to accom- 
plish.” 

When, later, I repeated this to Mr. 
Hulbert, he laughed and said: “I expect 
there is some truth in that. And I dare 
say it has sometimes seemed hard to an 
enthusiastic man, to whom his idea is as 
wonderful as a new baby to a young 
mother. But the president of a bank 


has to listen to many men every day; 
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at This? 


DZA 


Can You B 


ERE is a picture, taken about forty years ago, of 

Edmund D. Hulbert (the third from the left), 
and six of his subordinates in a bank at Winona, Min- 
Mr. Hulbert hired all of these men; and, with 
the exception of the one at the extreme right, who is 
now dead, every one of them has achieved success in 
For instance, R. H. James is the head of a 
great lumber concern in Minnesota; J. S. Pomeroy is 
vice president and secretary of the National Bank of 
Minneapolis, one of the largest banks in the North- 
west; E. S. Andrews is an important official of the 
Prudential Insurance Company. Mr. Hulbert in the 
accompanying article says that boys are much the same 
It is what they do with their nat- 
ural ability that makes some outstrip others, that and 
the training they get after they go to work. 


most of them wanting money—that is, 
credit. They do not realize that he has 
already handled hundreds of these re- 
quests, and that they fall into certain 
general classes. Each man’s idea is all- 
important to him. And he wants to tell 
the whole story of how the idea came to 
him, and how he developed it at every 
single step. I'd like to listen to these 
details. Bit if I did, a twenty-four- 
hour day wouldn’t be long enough to see 
me through it all. 

“T want the idea, not the history of it. 
Then it is up to me to decide whether it 
is worth anything. To the extent that I 
pick out the good ideas, and turn down 


those that are not good, I can promote 
the success of this institution, and benefit 
everybody connected with it. I can do 


that better, I think, if I keep myself free 
of details.” 

“But aren’t there certain details which 
an executive does keep in his own hands?" 
I asked. 

“That seems to depend on the execu- 
tive," said Mr. Hulbert. “James B. 
Forgan, one of the ablest bankers in 
America, is a man with an extraordinary 
knowledge of the details of his business. 


John J. Mitchell, another great banker, 
pays little or no attention to detail. Per- 
sonally, I wish I were more of a detail 
man than I am. I could point out any 
number of successful executives, each 
following a different course. So I should 
say it would be impossible to lay down a 
hard and fast rule about it. The business 
of an executive is to get results. And 
each man follows his own formula for 
accomplishing this purpose. 

“You cannot learn banking 
—and I imagine it is the same 
with almost any other busi- 
ness—from books. The only 
way to learn the practice of 
it is by experience. The 
most important principles are 
those not taught in books. 
People ask me what qualities 
a young man should have. 
And I, in common with a great 
many employers, have of 
course given that subject 
considerable thought. 

"[n things that are written 
for young men, and in talks 
to them, there is a tendency 
to elaborate on the impor- 
tance of integrity. But that 
seems to me like telling a man 
he must have a head, a face, 
nose, eyes, and mouth. It 
goes without saying. 


“THERE is a good deal of 

misapprehension as to 
what is meant by integrity, 
when iit comes to business. 
You tell a boy he must have 
integrity, in order to succeed, 
and he is very likely to think 
you mean he must be *good;' 
that he must not drink, or. 
swear, or lead an immoral 
life. Then he looks around 
him and sees some successful 
business men whose private 
lives are rotten; and he thinks 
your talk about integrity is 
'Sunday-school bosh;' just a 
sort. of perfunctory goody- 
goody drivel. 

“Of course I believe it is a hindrance 
even to business success, not to lead i4 
clean moral life. But I think it would 
clear a young man's mind on this subject 
to explain to him what is meant by busi- 
ness integrity. I think most men will 
agree that it means this: that when a man 
has given his word, he will stand by it 
through thick and thin; that he will car 
out a business promise to the letter; that 
he will fulfill a contract, even though it 
brings him to the verge of ruin—or beyond 

“That, I believe, is the sort of integrit ; 
which is essential to business success. The 
man who does not have it cannot succeed 
It is the foundation on which he must 
build. But to build on that foundation 
a man must have other qualities. A good 
many men of unquestioned integrity have 
nevertheless failed to erect much of a 
superstructure on it. 

"As to the other qualities a man should 
have, to become valuable to a business 
or to himself i» a business, I think Į 
should place the greatest emphasis on his 
ability to make friends. A great many 
men do not realize this. Yet every head 
of a successful business knows that its 
most valuable (Continued on page 266) 


Second Instalment of “Wanted: A Fool"'— 
A Novel by PuiLir Curtiss 


The Mysterious Girl—Who 


is She? 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


What Happened in the First Instalment 


BERT O’MARA, an ambitious young actor down on his luck, reads a whimsically phrased 
advertisement with the caption WANTED: A FOOL. Seeing in it a possible solution to 
his present difficulties he answers it. The next morning he receives a letter requesting him to 
call at a certain room in a very exclusive Fifth Avenue hotel. Upon entering he is confronted 
by two men, one of whom he afterward rightly sizes up as the house detective. The other, a 
tall, thin, rather unattractively dressed man of about forty years old, questions him closely and 
finally engages him as a kind of personal servant for his cabin in the country. The house detec- 
tive lets slip the fact that the name of O'Mara's new employer is Pickering. Upon leaving the 
room O'Mara sees an adjoining door gradually close as if someone had been spying. His curi- 
osity is aroused and then further stimulated when he learns at the desk that the name of Pick- 
ering is unknown at the hotel. 

O'Mara prepares to leave for the country, but feels a pang of regret at deserting his profession 
when he gets a puzzled flicker of recognition from Zanski, the great producer, in front of a Broad- 
way theatre. He arrives at Saddle Mountain, which he finds is in the sparsely settled foothills, 
many miles from the station, at the junction of the three states of Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and New York, and is taken to the cabin of his mysterious employer by a farmer who lives across 
thelake. While smoking on the pinzza on his first night there he is visited by Alec, the farmer's 
son, who enjcins him not to shoot if he hears strange noises around the place, and disappears 
without an explanation. O'Mara awakens suddenly in the middle of the night with the feeling 
he is not alone in the cabin. Crawling to the stairway he finds the big living-room lighted up 
and a girl in evening dress kneeling before the bookcase. From this point the story now goes on. 


EAR, men say, is largely an 
attribute of the unknown. Cer- 
tainly Robert O'Mara, lying 
prone on the balcony of the 
cabin, peering, amazed, into the 
lighted room below, felt no emotion 
greater than absolute incredulity. Or, 
better, if he did feel any fear it was fear 
of the shock which the girl, kneeling 
casually at the bookshelves, must re- 
ceive should she discover his presence. 
There could hardly be anything in her 
appearance to inspire him with fear on his 
own behalf. Indeed, with an almost pro- 
fessional thrill he lay, muscles tense, and 
marveled at the scene, for a stage manager 
could not have directed it better. The 
contrast between the vague gloom of the 
shadows which still lurked in the corners 
of the huge room and the small space of 
rich, shaded glow from the great stand- 
lamp, between the rough dustcloths which 
still shrouded most of the surrounding 
objects, and the extreme luxury of the few 
furnishings which the girl had uncovered, 
between a rough pine table which stood 
at the edge of the circle of light and the 
exquisite dress and manner of the girl 
herself, all tended to focus the drama into 
that small space around the bookshelves 
as vividly as a spotlight could have done 


it. 

O'Mara at first had found himself 
checking even his breathing, but the girl 
seemed to have lost all sense of being on 
the alert. As casually as if she had been 
in her own library she turned and ad- 
justed the wick of the lamp, and then 


went back to her work; but the act gave 
O'Mara a flashing, momentary picture of 
something vividly familiar. It was not 
the girl's face. Or was it? No, he was sure 
it was not. In that second in which she 
had glanced in his direction he had seen a 
pair of large, thoughtful eyes, brown hair 
waved simply over a piquant, rather 
humorous e now drawn into an ex- 
pression. of childlike intentness, and a 
slender, capable hand lifted up to the 
lamp. Yet it was neither face nor gesture 
that he seemed to recognize. It was her 
whole attitude. Lying there, scarcely 
daring to breathe, O'Mara had a persis- 
tent, tantalizing sensation of something 
well-known, something that he had seen 
or been thinking of only a short time be- 
fore. 

The girl, in the meantime, was calmly 
taking down one book after another, 
glancıng into it, and replacing it on the 
shelves. By her air O'Mara knew that, 
so far at least, she had not discovered 
what she was seeking and as she worked, 
with greater and greater casualness, he him- 
self, with greater and greater intentness, 
tried to imagine how in the world she had 
ever got there. There was an unhurried, 
unconscious note in her movements that 
told him she would never have been there 
unless she had been practically assured 
that she would be unmolested. On the 
other hand, the simple fact that she was 
there at all, on any errand, however 
harmless, at that time of night, marked 
her as being under compulsion from some 
very forcible motive. 


NORMAN PRICE 


He studied the pretty curve at the | 
bend of her neck, the hair drawn up, 
rather maturely, at the back of her head. 
There still was something familiar about 
her; about her whole attitude; but any 
connection with anything he had recently 
seen or thought of still balked him. If he 
had not felt the boards of the floor under 
his hands and smelled the four-months 
dust of the cabin close to his face he might 
have convinced himself that he was 
dreaming. Suddenly he recalled the 
cryptic warning given him by the moun- 
taineer's boy. Could he have meant this 
prowler? It seemed too incredible. What 
connection could there have been be- 
tween that ingenuous yokel and this 
startling vision? 


RAPIDLY, evidently with increasing 
‘disappointment, the girl below 
searched through the covers of book after 
book. Once, apparently, she had found 
what she sought. With one small volume 
in her hand she rose to her feet and went 
close to the lamp. One page she studied 
for minutes, then, carelessly whirring over 
the rest of the leaves, she returned to the 
shelves, put back the book, and went on 
with her search. Tardily, O'Mara tried 
to photograph in his memory the volume 
that had excited her interest. He might 
have done it had he not been diverted by 
the new view which the act had given him 
of the girl herself. f 

This closer view, however, changed 
little the impression which was already 
stamped on his mind. The girl was at- 
tractıve rather than pretty. Her age ap- 
parently was between twenty-five and 
thirty, rather amusingly mature. She 
was dark and slender but, except for her 
very large, thoughtful eyes, no particular 
feature differentiated her from hundreds 
of well-bred, well-dressed girls whom he 
might have expected to meet anywhere 
except in that fantastic spot and at that 
fantastic moment. 

The girl was still running rapidly 
through the volumes when she and 
O'Mara alike were startled into immo- 
bility by a sudden, echoing snap. It was 
only one of those eerie noises of contract- 
ing wood which may be heard with 
frightening loudness in any unoccupied 
building, but O'Mara was not yet enough 
of a hermit to know it, and the girl was in 
the midst of too uncertain an adventure 
to disregard it. Then, indeed, did O'Mara 
feel that his breathing had become ster- 
torous. For a full minute, he would have 
sworn, the girl poised absolutely motion- 
less, her head slightly bent with listening, 
one arm raised to the bookshelves. Un- 
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consciously, in the glow of the lamp she 
made a most charming picture. 

The snap was not repeated. Slowly 
the girl went back to her search, but even 
O'Mara could see that the nonchalance 
of her movements was gone. Once or 
twice she paused and listened without any 
reason, while over the books she was 
skimming inattentively. The watcher, 
still lying motionless on the balcony above, 
guessed that her stay would be short. 
His guess was accurate for, with one hasty 
look through a volume or two, the girl 
rose quickly, put on a cape, and began to 
rearrange the cotton dust covers over the 
shelves. Once some small object on top of 
the cases arrested her interest, but not 
for long. She examined it hurriedly, then 
finished her work and nerned put 
out the lamp. 

Curiously, in the sudden darkness 
which ensued, O'Mara, there on the floor 
above, could feel the presence of the 
girl with a greater closeness, with a 
greater intimacy. The walls of the room 
seemed to draw in around them. He now 
was certain that he could hear her breath- 
ing; he listened feverishly for the rustle of 
her dress. 

For a moment, apparently, she stood 
absolutely motionless. O'Mara even be- 
gan to wonder whether she was gone, 
whether she had some mystic means of 
dissolving out of the room. It would 
hardly have astonished him. After a 
moment, however, he heard a resumption 
of the soft sounds below—a chair moved 
harshly, a misplaced footstep; then the 
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Almost on the instant a horse galloping furiously tore past him, coming 
but in that flash O’Mara had had time to see that on its back was a side- 


fine, dim circle of a tiny flashlight glowed 
out on the floor. Once more the scene be- 
came stagy, fantastic. 

Steadily enough the dim circle of flash- 
light rested a moment on chairs and 
tables, and then disappeared out of sight 
under the balcony. O’Mara heard move- 
ments in the kitchen which, had he been 
standing, would have been behind him; 
then a door opened and closed with that 
same grating and scratching sound which 
had first waked him. Even then, for two 
or three minutes, he did not dare move. 
Partly his caution lay in the possibility 
that some other person might still be in 
the building, but more in the fear of 
frightening the girl. 


HE sounds, however, had definitely 

ceased. Certain of that, O’Mara caue 
tiously rose to hts feet and felt his way 
around the balcony and into a room which 
must lie over the kitchen. The same hot 
smell of dead air and pine boards which he 
had noted on his first entry into the cabin 
greeted him in this room but, by feeling 
along the walls, he had no difficulty in 
locating the windows. At one of these he 
cautiously raised the sash and pressed his 
ear to the board shutters outside. He 
heard nothing, probably could have heard 
nothing even if there bad been anything 
to hear. At last, very cautiously, he 
slipped out the hooks and pushed open 
the shutter. A rush of grateful night air, 
heavy with woodsy scents, came in to 
meet him, but that was all. On the floor 
by the sill he kneeled and listened in- 


tently. From time to time he heard the 
dropping of a dead twig, the little rustle 
of leaves, the other normal sounds of the 
forest, but that was all. 

Chilled, at last he closed the shutter 
and went back to his cot, but not to 
sleep; no, hardly to sleep. Over and over 
in his excited mind he pictured every de- 
tail of that amazing scene which he had 
just witnessed. What in the world could 
it mean? What sort of a wilderness was 
this to which he had come? Lying there 
in the darkness he saw the girl kneeling be- 
fore the bookshelves as vividly as if she 
were still before him, and every time his 
mind reproduced the picture there re- 
curred that same tantalizing sensation of 
something familiar. 

Suddenly, just as he was dozing off. 
there flashed before him a picture of 4 
man with a broom. That was it! That 
was what he had been trying to think of — 
the moment, that morning, in which he 
had stood in front of the Adam Zanski 
theatre trying to convince himself that he 
was not a coward. But, still, what was 
the connection? Was it that the sight of 
that girl of his own class, the romance 
that might have been, had made him 
cringe again at the sense of his own 
failure, of his present humble position ? 
No, ‘that was not it. It must be some 
connection with the theatre, with the 
building itself. Hurriedly he ran. over 
in his mind all the young women whom he 
had known who had played at the Zanski 
In their sense of rehnement and dainti- 
ness several of them might have reminded 
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from the direction of the cabin. 


The animal was out of sight in a flash, 


saddle, but that the reaching head of the -horse was bare and bridleless 


him of this girl, but still the connection 
seemed artificial. 

Could it be that some scene in some 
play that.he had watched at the Zanski 
was vividly like this perfect little scene of 
real life that he had just witnessed? Yes, 
that must be it. But what scene, what 

lay, what heroine? That still escaped 
bu although he tossed and pondered 
until faint daylight made the green 
branches outside his window distinct and 
reassuring and the scene in the room be- 
low indistinct and incredible. His nerves 
relaxing, he fell asleep, to be awakened by 
the hot sun beating full on his closed 
eyelids. 

VI 


() MARA threw off his blankets and 
leaped from his cot with the guilty 
feeling that someone was there to check 
up his tardiness, but his watch showed 
that it was only eight o'clock. 

Still barefooted and in his pajamas, he 
went down-stairs and looked curiously at 
the dim, stuffy room. Was it his imagi- 
nation that he seemed to detect a faint 
perfume? It need not have been. The air 
of the room had been absolutely motion- 
less since the night before. 

Yet was it all an illusion, a dream? The 
covers had been replaced. Everything 
was just as it had appeared when he had 
arrived. His Cinderella had been most 
lax about leaving any of the customary 
tokens. In vain he searched for the 
traditional slipper, the fan, or the glove. 
In vain. He had not misjudged those 


calm, capable eyes. They were not the 
sort to overlook little slips of that kind. 

It was not an illusion, but O'Mara did 
not know what he could do about it for 
the moment. Romantic might be his in- 
troduction to the mountain cabin, but, 
after all, he was there for other things 
than to be romantic. He took down the 
heavy bar with which he had closed the 
front door and threw the latter wide open, 
letting the breeze from the lake sweep 
through the great room. 

Outside it was a magnificent morning, 
one of those mountain days which have 
the vague look of early autumn and the 
feel of late summer, hanging suspended, 
as it were, between the two seasons. 
O'Mara stood for a moment with the cool 
breeze from the water whipping through 
the folds of his scanty clothing, then, 
stepping into a sheltered patch of sun- 
light, basked in a warmth like that of a 
greenhouse. p 

Below him the lake was deep, deep blue 
with crested little whitecaps and flashing 
patches of sunlight, but with no signs of 
life except a hawk hanging high over a 
distant pine tree. On the farther shore 
the woods were still heavy and green, and 
only up at one end, where an inlet ap- 
parently flowed, could he see one small 
maple of flaring red, the first sign of ap- 
proaching winter. 

Half an hour later, tingling from a 
bath among the rocks at the landing 
and glowing from his first home-cooked 
breakfast, O'Mara sat smoking his pipe 
on the piazza and watching a boat making 


its way toward him. A study of the lake 
in the daylight showed him that it was 
long and narrow and winding. Fitzhugh's 
little farm, he surmised, must lie at the 
far end, beyond a jutting shoulder of 
forest. Around this shoulder the boat was 
now making its way, plunging in a manner 

uite maritime in the tiny whitecaps. 

lec, the boy, was the motive force and, 
as an oarsman, Alec seemed to be more 
vigorous than scientific. He kept going 
out of his way in wide curves and was 
obliged to look constantly over his shoul- 
der. He was still puffing from his exer- 
tions when he came up the path. 

* Wal, haow did you sleep?" he hailed 
jocularly. 

O'Mara watched him, amused. “Fine,” 
he replied. “Come on up.” 

The boy puffed his way up the spiral 
staircase dud looked around him. 

“You ain't done much," he said in- 
genuously. 

O'Mara shook his head. 

“There is plenty of time.’ 

"You going to stoy here long?" per- 
sisted the boy. 

"A year or two possibly," answered 
O'Mara. 

The boy looked at him with wide-open 
eyes. 

“Ther’ ain't nobody ever stoyed here 
that long," he said. 

“Why not?” asked O'Mara. 

“Oh, some gawt lonely, and one gawt 
to seeing snakes and purple rabbits, and 
one had a foit with Paw, and one just 
walked off and never did come back. Then 
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Mr. Pickering told Paw to close up the 
cabin toit. I helped him.” 

O'Mara had no comments to make on 
this series of predecessors. Sitting there 
in the warm patch of sunlight, he felt too 
beautifully listless to do much of any- 
thing. Alec, however, hung around self- 
consciously. ` 

“So you slept all noit then, did you?” 
-he asked at last. 

O'Mara turned to him mildly. “Why 
shouldn't I sleep?" 

The boy turned red. “Wal, some 
toimes there are fishermen come up from 
the other side of the maountain.” 

O'Mara knew that the boy had had no 
fishermen in mind, but he pretended that 
he believed it. 

“No fishermen bothered me," he re- 
plied. i 

“Wal, that's good," answered Alec, 
now having apparently reassured himself. 
“To-day, most loikly, you'll get the cabin 
opened up, and then if folks know some- 
one is here they won't ever trouble you." 

“Which reminds me,” O'Mara sug- 
gested. “Dol you know where there is a 
screw driver?’ 

“All the little tools are in the knoife- 
box in the kitchen, and the big tools are 
daown in the boathouse. Ain't you seen 
the boathouse, yet? They's a Saint- 
Lawrence skift thar they claim cost a 
hundred and twenty-foive dollars. Some 
noit you and me'll have to go bull- 
headin'." 

“Delighted,” replied O'Mara. He rose 
up rather lazily. "Well, I must be getting 
to work. Don't go." 


LEC, however, shook his head vigor- 
ously. "Paw's daown in the woods 
to-day and I’m supposed to be cutting 
corn. If he cotches me, he'll burn the 
hide off me." 

Discipline was apparently a direct and 
simple matter in the Fitzhugh family. 
O'Mara, moreover, was not especially 
sorry to be left alone. As an opener of 
houses and cleaner of boats he did not 
think that he would shine in the eyes of 
this critical mountain boy. He preferred 
to master his new profession unwatched. 

By mid-afternoon, O'Mara had swept 
the floors, uncovered and arranged the 
furniture, aired the bedrooms and located 
the blankets and linen. He stood back 
and surveyed his handiwork with that 
inordinate pride which a man accustomed 
only to mental work feels when he has ac- 
complished the simplest mechanical feat. 

Once opened and settled, the big room 
of the cabin was positively regal, or 
baronial rather, with the grandeur with 
which a Highland chieftain would have 
loved to have surrounded himself. With 
an excellent eye for the picturesque, the 
walls themselves had been left rough 
wherever possible. They were log outside 
and ample. pine inside. The immense 
rafters at the height of a second story 
still had the bark on, while on one side 
was a great stone fireplace with a huge 
slab of granite suspended by a chain for a 
mantel. With this primitiveness as a 
background, the furnishings, however, 
were of a majestic richness which the 
rough walls only accentuated. Hand- 
carved chairs weighing fifty pounds stood 
around a dark, massive table, the top of 
which was two inches thick. A curious 
dark green tapestry of a kind which 
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O’Mara had never seen covered most of 
the great wall on the opposite side from 
the fireplace, while in front of the hearth 
lay a grizzly-bear skin. 


CMARA'S first thought had naturally 
been to search for the book over 
which the girl had paused the night before, 
but the moment he had taken the covers 
off the rambling bookshelves, he saw the 
hopelessness of it. He had thought that 
its appearance and its exact location had 
been stamped photographically in his 
mind, but when he now tried to find it he 
discovered that the picture he carried in 
his memory could be duplicated in a 
dozen places in the shelves. The books 
themselves stood in hundreds, and in that 
variegated array which is dear to the 
actual book lover. Fine sets of the 
English classics stood beside paper 
pamphlets, old tomes bound in sheepskin 
stood beside modern handbooks. The 
collection ranged from rare sporting 
volumes with curious prints to catalogues 
and a treatise on plumbing and heating. 

It had been a smallish book, he re- 
membered, that the girl had held, a gray 
book, if he had seen correctly, standing 
beside a tall, thin book. He found that 
“Alice in Wonderland" was a small, gray 
book standing beside a tall, thin book, 
but so was "A Summer in Norway." 
So were “The Stones of Venice," and 
“The American Trapper.” 

O’Mara was about to abandon the 
quest for the present, when his eye was 
caught by a slender green volume, and he 
drew it out curiously. On the cover was 
printed in gold, "Three Plays,” and on 
the title page, "Three Plays by J. S. 
Pickering." i 

Eagerly O'Mara carried the volume to 
the light of the window. Did that mean 
that “ Pickering” was really his employ- 
er's name, or was it a professional pseudo- 
nym? A playwright? He didn't know 
whether he liked that or not, but a second 
glance at the title page calmed any 
distrust which he had had of meeting a 
fellow professional. The plays were 
“Privately Printed,” and he knew what 
plays "privately printed" amounted to. 
À quick run through the pages confirmed 
his darkest fears. The three dramas were 
all of a type which had been epidemic 
among amateur playwrights three or four 

ears before—mystic, symbolic things in 
blank verse, half Elizabethan, half Tom- 
my-rot. 

O'Mara read a few lines at random: 


Tue SOLDIER: And I, sire, am too— 

THE SaGE: But a slayer of things unimportant. 
THE SoLprER: What, I? 

THE SAGE: Yes, you too. 

THE SOLDIER: | know not fine language. 


O’Mara shook his head with a sad 
smile. He had not thought that of the 
cynical man in black. He replaced the 
volume on the shelves and went back to 
his dusting. 

By four o'clock O'Mara felt that he 
could consider his house in order. His 
kitchen fire was going merrily and his 
kettle was bubbling. In the boathouse he 
found the same combination of roughness 
and forethought which he had found in 
the cabin. The building itself was crude, 
but, inside, the canoes hung in cradles and 
the skiffs in racks, while a float with 
barrels under it could be pushed out into 


the water on rollers. O'Mara eyed it all 
with approval, and then walked around 
to explore the other parts of the premises. 

Sheer from the back of the cabin rose 
the wooded side of a mountain. A cliff 
it was, almost, at that point, but by 
the kitchen door there was a little weed- 
grown clearing and, from the far side of 
this, a trail or woods road seemed to lead 
off to the north between the lake and the 
mountain. Thoughtfully O'Mara ex- 
pond this for a few hundred yards, but 

e found that he was hardly woodsman 
enough to tell whether or not anyone had 
been over it on the previous evening. In 
places the weeds seemed to be broken by 
ootsteps or wheel prints, but then again, 
testing his eye, he found that he could 
seem to find footprints in the grass 
wherever he wished. 

For half a mile farther he followed the 
road, then broke through the underbrush 
to the lake. His strenuous work of the 
morning, combined with the mountain 
air had given him a delicious languor. He 
found a jutting point of moss-covered 
earth, and sitting down with his back to a 
tree he lighted his pipe, content to remain 
there half dozing and watching the water 
lapping over the pebbles at his feet. 

he sun was already a waning segment 
over the crest of the wooded mountain 
behind him. Already the cooling shadows 
were creeping down the forested slope and 
a fresh scent of ferns and damp earth 
arising. The lake was settling into a 
glassy calm, while near the opposite 
shore could be seen the indefatigable 
Alec rowing heavily, his boat leaving à 
wake like that of a water beetle. O'Mara 
watched him listlessly until he was a tiny 
figure clear up beside the red maple at the 
inle. He saw the lad beach his boat 
and get out, then suddenly he sat up with 
interest, his pipe suspended in mid-air. 
From out of the woods beside the red tree 
he had seen a figure in white emerge and 
walk out to meet the boy. For a moment 
the two had stood there as if talking, then 
had disappeared into the forest together. 


FOR minutes, motionless, O'Mara sat 

there until he saw Alec return alone 
get into his boat and row back down the 
lake. The whole length of the still strip of 
water he watched him until he had dis- 
appeared behind the point. O'Mara rose 
and made his way slowly back to the 
cabin, but after supper, while he was' 
smoking on the piazza, he heard the 
already familiar chug of oars and a 
moment later, Alec came whistling up ‘the 
spiral staircase. 

“Evening, Mr. O’Maara,” 
with a studied unconcern. ‘Oj’ 
you some pickerel. 
Shinde 

. He handed over a basket in whi 

fish were lying packed in damp cn pa 
O’Mara thanked him, but the boy still 
Med M ' 

* Mr. aara," he asked aw : 

i M S Paya play actors xEsyandi, 
"Mara loo at him in surpris 

“An actor?” he repeated. “W M 

ask that?” P Why did you 
e boy looked at the floor and 

toe of his shoe in a crack in the possi 

“Oi don't know,” he replied. “Oi was just 

wenden. : pas 

,O'Mara sat smoking and looki z 
him in silence. (Continued on pall! E 
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id hailed 
1 ve rought 
They’re already 


n. f EE . 
— 


The girl looked around, but not with alarm, merely casually, then, seeing O’Mara, she flushed suddenly crimson 


How Much Time Do You Spend 
Turning Over Ducks? 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


AST September, when I was in one 
of the small country towns of 
Iowa, an especially stout and 
good-natured and long-suffering 
woman told me about the worst 
summer she ever spent. 

“Oh, dear!" she said, half laughing and 
half crying, * I don't sce how I ever lived 
through it!” 

Her husband is never very well and she 
worries about that more or less, and she 
does her own housework, as nearly every- 
one does in those small towns, and she 
had her two small children to care for that 
summer, and the meals to get, and she was 
trying, to keep a garden going in the side 
yard, and the chickens fed, and the house 
was à two-story house. 

It was one of those old-fashioned bully- 
for-the-corn summers, when you go to bed 
with the thermometer showing 9o degrees 
in the shade and it gets warmer all night, 
and, when you wake up in the morning, 
it is 95 degrees in the shade and no sign 
of cooler weather for the next eleven days. 
That is hard weather for an especially 
stout woman to stand, and just then the 
baby had the measles or whooping cough 
and had to be kept up-stairs so the other 
child —the three-year-old boy—would not 
get it. 

'That was bad, because the stairs were 
steep and narrow. They were so narrow 
that Mrs. Jones had to go up and come 
down sideways, for she certainly was an 
especially stout lady. She was so stout 
at that time that a nearsighted old lady 
next door called to her daughter and said 
“Emily! come out and see what a nice 
tent. Mrs. Jones has put up for Clifford," 
and it wasn't a tent. It was just Mrs. 

‘Jones, in a white dress, standing on the 
lawn to get a breath of air. 

“My feet!" she told me. “When I got 
up-statrs I just thought I would never come 
down again, not even if the minister called. 
Oh! my feet did ache so that summer." 

But she did come down. She had to. 
Her grandmother was living with her. Her 
grandmother was so old she could not go 
up and down stairs, and needed quite a 
little attention, poor thing! and had to 
have it. She sat in a chair by the side 
window, looking out at the garden and at 
the street beyond, rocking placidly, and 
when she wanted anything she would call 
Mary (Mrs. Jones), and Mrs. Jones would 
sigh and come down the narrow stairs 
sideways, and attend to Grandma and go 
up the stairs again—sideways. 

Grandma was a nice old lady, and Mrs. 
Jones loved her, but she was insistent. 
She had raised Mrs. Jones, and after 
twenty-five or thirty vears she felt she had 
a sort of proprietory right in her and that 
it was necessary for her to manage Mrs. 
Jones, so to speak. She had an insistent, 
commanding way with Mrs. Jones. 

If little Clifford, playing in the yard, 
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felldown, Grandma would call Mrs. Jones. 
She would sit in her chair, her hands 
folded in her lap, and raise her voice as 
one who is to be obeyed. She would call 
“May-ree! Afay-ree! come and pick 
Clifford u p! May-ree! May-ree! come 
and pick Clifford up”? ‘Then she would 
listen for Mary’s feet on the floor above, 
and if she did not hear them she would 
begin again, "May-ree! Afay-ree! come 
and pick Clifford up! May-ree! Afay-ree! 
come and pick Clifford up!” 

Of course, Clifford, knowing Grandma 
would call until Mary did come down, 
would not pick himself up, so Mary just 
had to come down. She would come down 
the narrow stairs, sideways, and pick Clif- 
ford up, and put him on his feet, and go upe 
stairs to the baby again and, just as she got 
herself seated, Grandma would call again: 

“May-ree! May-ree!. Somebody's at 
the door! May-ree! Afay-ree! Some- 
body's at the door!” 

So Mary would groan tragi-comically 
and get onto her poor feet and come down 
the narrow stairs sideways and go to the 
door and tell the peddler she did not want 
any aluminum coffee pots to-day. 

Grandma, meaning no disrespect, was 
the watchdog of the home. 

* But, oh my! it wouldn't have been so 
bad if it hadn't been for the duck!" Mrs. 
Jones told me. 

It seems that someone, a neighbor, had 
given little Clifford two ducks—cunning, 
downy little yellow balls of fluff—and he 
loved them and cherished them just the 
way a small boy does love and cherish 
such things. For two days they were the 
apple of his eye and the core of his heart, 
and after that Mother had to feed them. 


BOUT the time when the ducks began 
to be gawky and to look half-picked 
3 horse stepped on one and Mrs. Jones 
buried it in the back yard, but the other 
got to be a full sized duck and it would 
have been quite a satisfactory duck if it 
had not taken, somehow, a disease that 
Mrs. Jones called the “topples.” She had 
never known a duck to have the “ top- 
ples,” but from what she told me I am 
sure the “topples” is an inconvenient dis- 
ease for a duck to have in a hot Iowa 
midsummer, when the baby has the mea- 
sles on the second floor, and one weighs 
over two hundred pounds, and the stairs 
are narrow and steep, and there is a garden 
in the side vard, and a grandmother at the 
side window. 

Mrs. Jones told me that when a duck 
has the “topples” it topples over on its 
back and can't get up. fe will start out 
in a perfectly unconcerned and ordinary 
duck manner and waddle along entirely 
oblivious and unsuspecting until it reaches 
a rough spot and then, suddenly, it top- 
ples over onto its back and lies there help- 
lessly, unable to get up again, kicking its 


feet in the air and quacking in panic- 
stricken tones at the top of its voice, as if 
it were being murdered in a brutal and in- 
human manner. 

Mrs. Jones said that any rough ground 
was enough to upset that duck, and that 
the garden in the side yard was all rough 
ground, and that the duck simply would 
not waddle anywhere except in that gar- 
den. Ifit was put on its feet twenty yards 
away it would waddle straight for the gar- 
den, and waddle a step or two and topple 
over on its back, waving its feet in the air 
and squawking “Q-u-a-c-k! Quack-quack- 
quack! Q-u-a-c-k! Quack-quack-quack!”’ 
until someone came and up-ended it again. 
She said that when the duck was on its 
back it could be heard two miles away. 


THE moment Grandma, at the side 
window, saw the duck on its back, and 
heard the duck, she would call Mary. 

"May-ree! May-ree! Come and turn 
over the duck! May-ree! May-ree! come 
and turn over the duck!” 

id the beri would squawk: 

“*Q-u-a-c-k! Quack-quack-quack! 
Q-u-a-c-k! Ouack süack-quacktt $ 

And in a moment Grandma would call 
again, a little louder: 

“May-ree! May-ree! come and turn 
over the duck! May-ree! May-ree! come 
and turn over the duck!” 

And up-stairs Mrs, Jones would sigh 
“Oh, dear!” and put the baby on the bed, 
and put a pillow to keep the baby from 
falling to the floor, and come down the 
narrow stairs sideways and take her two 
hundred and odd pounds out to the gar- 
den, and pick up the duck, and set it on 
its feet, and go into the house again and 
up the narrow stairs sideways, and take 
up the baby and seat herself in her rocking 
chair and— : 

** Q-u-a-c-k! Quack-quack-quack' 
Q-u-a-c-k! Quack-quack-quack!'' 

"May-ree!  May-ree! come and turn 
over the duck May-ree/ May-ree! come 
and turn over the duck!” 

Mrs. Jones feld me that was about the 
worst summer she ever spent in ife 
and believe. Sheasid (har acon CD 
when the duck began quacking and Grand. 
ma began calling, she felt as if she must 
scream; the quacking and calling had got 
on her nerves so. She said there a 
times, when she was up-stairs and the baby 
was crying and her feet were so sore and 
the day was so hot, when she just hated 
to go down and turn over that duck. She 
said she even became hysterical over it 
and laughed and cried at the same time. 
but in the end—with Grandma chanting 
away "May-ree! May-ree! come and turn 
over the duck!” —she always went down 
and turned the duck over. 

The trouble with most of us is that we 
spend too much time turning over ducks 
Of course, Mrs. Jones could not kill the 
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up-stairs baby, and she could not kill the 
down-stairs grandma, but 1 know a sud- 
den and effective operation for curing a 
duck that has the “topples.” Ihave seen 
it done. It is done with an ax. The 
operation requires the expenditure of less 
than a minute of time, after which the 
duck can be picked and cooked and eaten, 
and no longer requires to be turned over. 

Most of us find life an jnteresting and 
satisfactory affair, taking the general run 
of it, but every one of us has some pet 
duck or other that we turned over once 
and, for that reason, think we have to 
turn over forever more, and it comes close 
to making life a misery. That pet duck 
gets to be such a nuisance that it spoils 
our days. I have had enough pet ducks 
of my own to start a barnyard and I have 
been like everyone else—I’ve never had 
the gumption to get the ax and get rid 
of the nuisance quick and for all time. 
They have taken twenty 
per cent of my joy of living, 
and I have let them hang 
around and do it, when all 
they needed was one whack 
of an ax. e 

If the number of groans I 
have groaned when I have 
heard that this or that hu- 
man bore ‘‘is down-stairs, 
do you want to see him?" 
were placed end to end they 
would reach three times 
around the world, with 
enough left over to tie a 
bowknot. One of my an- 
cestors must have been a 
jackass, I have such ears for 
listening. Iamwhatis called 
a "good listener." When I 
listen my face assumes an 
eager, keenly interested ex- 
pression, my ears bend slight- 
ly forward, and my eves seem 
to sparkle with keen delight 
at the talker’s words. 
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OR years I have sat on 

the edges of chairs and 
beamed and wriggled my 
ears and sparkled my eyes 
at interminable, maddening, 
soporihc old noodles and 
young blobs of egotism who 
were boring me to the verge 
of hysterics. I have sat and 
listened while my wrist 
nerves ached from boredom and my soul 
went sick atits stomach from weariness, 
and I would smile and. pretend I was inter- 
ested, and sit there grinning like a stuffed 
ape, all the while wishing the bore was in 
Gehenna. Inoneevening J have swallowed 
so many yawns that I swelled uplikea toad. 

] did not have to suffer this. If there is 
anything that drives away an unwanted 
intruder quicker than '* Mr. Billhack is in 
conference and cannot see you," it is for 
an author's wife to say “Mr. Butler is 
writing now and I cannot disturb him." 
"There seems to be something sacred about 
an author when he is writing, and even 
leather-headed bores apologize and go 
away when the fact is announced, but I 
have not let that keep me from my bores. 
The bores were one of the ducks Í had to 
turn, and when old Grandma Habit yelled 
at me " El-lis! El-/is/ come down and talk 
to the bore/" I groaned and came down 
and let him—or her—talk to me for hours. 


that 


Parker Butler. 
listener.’ 


We are all too kind-hearted when it 
comes to dealing with bores. You have 
your bores, just as I have mine. They 
come to see you when you don’t want 
them to, and they stay longer than they 
should, and waste your time, and weary 
you, and profit you nothing in this world, 
or the other world to come, and yet you 
let them waste your time. If one or two 
do die you accumulate more of them and 
nurse them along and wish a street car 
would run over them before they have a 
chance to come again. 

I have had a bore come to my house in 
the evening and sit there solid hours on 
one of my chairs and talk about himself 
and his affairs the whole time, and inter- 
rupt me if I tried to bring in even such a 
harmlessly mutually interesting subject as 
the weather, and come again the next 
week and the next week, and never stop 
coming until he died. I certainly must be 


Is There Such a Thing 
As Being Too Nice 


to Bores? 


‘ NE of my ancestors must have been a jackass, 
I have such ears for listening," says Ellis 
“I am what is called a ‘good 
When I listen my face assumes an 
eager, keenly interested expression, my ears bend 
slightly forward, and my eyes seem to sparkle with 
delight at the talker’s words. 

“For years I have sat on the.edges of chairs and 
beamed and wriggled my ears and sparkled my 
eyes at interminable, maddening, soporific old 
noodles and young blobs of egotism who were bor- 
ing me to the verge of hysterics. 
listened while my wrist nerves ached from bore- 
dom and my soul went sick at its stomach from 
weariness, and I would smile and pretend I was 
interested, and sit there grinning like a stuffed 
ape, all the while wishing the bore was in Gehenna. 
In one evening I have swallowed so many yawns 


I swelled up like a toad.” 


tough or I would have been the dead one. 

Your genuine bore is a tough-skinned, 
thick-skulled egotist and that is why he is 
such a nuisance to you and me, who are 
kind-hearted. We hate to hurt anyone’s 
feelings, and the bore is so wrapped up in 
himself and so interested in himself that 
we fear that he must be tender-skinned. 
If you have a sore thumb it forces itself 
on your attention just as a bore does, and 
sort of talks about itself to you and won’t 
be ignored, and you know a sore thumb is 
tender, so you imagine a bore must be. 
That is why you will give an interesting 
friend only a few minutes and then give 
a bore three hours. One of the societies 
I am going to start is a Society for Show- 
ing Bores the Shortest Way to the Street. 

Another is a Society for Showing People 
Who Want to Start a New Society the 
Shortest Way to the Street. I don’t want 
to be interviewed by any more Society 
Starters. In my opinion diene are already 


I have sat and 


in this country enough Clubs, Associa- 
tions, Societies, Orders, Leagues and 
Unions, and six thousand four hundred 
and thirty-two more, and the only as- 
sociations I want to help organize are a 
few of my own. If I am to have to spend 
any more time turning over organized as- 
sociation ducks I wart to be the paid 
secretary; I don't want to listen for two 
hours to the paid organizer and his or her 
inane, transparent flattery and then be 
asked to pay five dollars a year, dues. 
That duck is a dead duck with me. The 
society that interests me most this vear is 
the Society for Improving the General 
Condition of the Ellis Parker Butler Fam- 
ily. 

"The Amalgamated Order of Duck Turn- 
ers I do not have to start; it already 
exists and you are probably a member in 
good standing, au doing your share of 
annoying things and things there is no 

2 sane reason for doing. 


LL last winter, out in 
California where the 
nights are cooler than many 
imagine, I took a large polka- 
dotted coach dog down cel- 
lar every night and covered 
him with two gunny sacks, 
a pair of old trousers and an 
old coat so he would sleep 
comfortably and not chatter 
his teeth out during the 
night, -nd he was not my 
dog or the dog of any of mv 
family. For several years I 
groaned every Sunday morn- 
ing Because | thought I had 
to "tell" the comic supple- 
ments of two Sunday papers 
“fo my young children. I 
have let insurance agents 
talk me into buying insur- 
ance I did not need, and 
book agents talk me into 
buying books I did not want. 
I have read hundreds of 
manuscripts sent me by au- 
thors who could not write 
and have sent them honest 
criticisms that. only made 
them hate me. I have sent 
autographs to children who 
did not enclose return post- 
age. In time these things 
get to be as maddening as 
having to go down a steep 
flight of stairs sideways twenty times a 
day to turn over a pet duck, but we keep 
right on doing them. Most of our lives 
need a few more axes in them. 

Some of the modern medico-psycholo- 
gists—if thatiswhat they are called—have 
been digging into this matter of the small, 
unnecessary annoyances we put up with, 
and are beginning to doubt whether pa- 
tience is the virtue it has been cracked up 
to be. They say that if we repress our 
natural feelings of irritation we break out 
in some other way. If I let some old bore 
come and maunder at me endlessly, and 
sit and bear it, instead of kicking him 
down the front steps, as I feel like doing, 
I am repressing something in me that will 
break out as boils or falling of the hair, or 
hoof and mouth disease or night sweats or 
some other misery. 

You remember the story of Job, of 
course. Job was the man who set out to 
win the World's (Continued on page 182) 


EADE HASTINGS turned 

the key in the stubborn lock 

and let himself into the tiny 

dark hall of his apartment. 

It was a truculent March 
evening with dripping skies and wet 
winds, clinging as tenaciously as a miser's 
fingers to winter, vielding no promise of 
the adjacent spring; and here at home, 
after a trying day in the office, was no 
warmth, no light, no welcome. 

He hung his damp overcoat on the hall 
tree and felt for the light switch. It 
clicked, but no light flared out, and he 
swore softly to himself. It had been at 
his suggestion that they had decided to 
do away with the switch, thus saving 
what he called the petty waste of that 
convenient. method. 

Through the dark, cold living-room and 
dining-room he groped his way, remem- 
bering, as he went, with a feeling half of 
guilt and half of reseritment, that he had 
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Meade brought one hand flat down on the oil- 
"When I paid the last of Father's debts I swore 


Dollars and Sense 


By Kay Cleaver Strahan 


forgotten to kiss 
morning. 

He supposed that was the reason she 
had not met him at the door. Well, it 
hadn't been his fault that breakfast was 


Lutie good-by that 


late! But neither, he admitted with his 


quick justice, had it been Lutie's fault 
that Junior had been ill with a cold, and 
so responsible for the delay. 

He swung open the final door and 
stepped into the steaming warmth and 
light of the ten-by-twelve kitchen. Lutie 


was standing by the gas stove, poking 
some chops in the frying pan with a fork. 

Over her house dress she was wearing 
a big and ugly plum-colored sweater. 
The house dress, on their honeymoon, had 
been blissfully pink, and the sweater in 
that same moon's light on a California 
beach had been softly white and snuggly. 
But the pink gingham had faded, and the 
white wool had gone into the bubbling 
dye pot, a martyr to the demon Durability. 

She gave a startled squeal when he came 


cloth of the table. It smacked. 


“No!” he said. 
I'd never bend under another load of it” 


How Lutie jarred her husband 
out of a rut 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLYDE SQUIRES 


in, dropped the fork and ran to meet him. 

* Sneaker-ee-ker!"" she accused. *' Can't 
you whistle? I was listening, but those 
rubber heels spoil all my wifely welcomes. 
Booey! but you're cold! Come stand in 
front of the oven. Hasn't it been a perfect 
heck of a day? 

“ Junior's lots better," she rattled on, 
“T bound him and gagged him and kept 
him in bed all day, and this evening he 
was shouting for ‘much and mill-uk’.” 

“Did you call a doctor?” 


"No. It was only a sniffing cold. Of 
course, if he had been croupy—but he's 
all right; snoozing away like a little old 
sweet sinner right now. [t is you, Pud" 
(from “Hastings” Lutie had evolved 
Hasty-Pudding and contracted it to Pud), 
“who should see a doctor—” 

“Two dollars and a half,” Meade in- 
terrupted irritably, “to have a doctor tell 
me I have a cold—”’ 

"And that you smoke too much," 
Lutie flipped in. 


“Since I've been rolling my own," he 
defended, “I haven't spent fifty cents a 
week on tobacco.” 

Lutie straightened her lips into a line 
that was not a smile. i 

“I wasn’t thinking of it in dollars and 
cents,” she said. “Every day that you 
feel rotten you are spending just so much 
of Junior’s daddy, and my Pud. Serious 
stuff! Now, let me see,” she murmured 
abstractedly, as she began a search of the 
shelves. “Where did I put that Paris- 
green? No matter, here's the prussic 
acid." 

Meade chuckled. He didn't feel partic- 
ularly humorous, but it was impossible to 
ignore Lutie's nuttiness. 

“All right, then," she turned, “but I 
warn you it isn't safe to scowl at the cook. 


‘Pour the coffee, dear, while I take a the 


tatoes, and then, as Mrs. De Vere’s 
utler said at the Duke’s dinner, ‘set up 
and fall to.’ 
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** [t isn’t,” she said as she took her place 
opposite him at the table, “that I object, 
my dear Mr. Hastings, to eating in the 
kitchen. The cheery growl of the gas 
oven, the odor of the spat of potato I 
dropped on the stove, the kettle soaking 
peacefully in the sink, give a cozy shanty 
atmosphere. That Pll admit. But my 
artist's soul craves completeness. A goat 
in the doorway, now! A pig in the corner, 
perhaps. And chickens underfoot. Ah, 
as Mayme Marr said that day when she 

ut borax instead of baking powder in the 
iscuits, ‘W’y is perfection so difficult of 
attainment!" 

He glanced across at her quickly. 
Lutie had numerous brands of nonsense; 
indeed, she dealt in it almost exclusively. 
But this particular sort, he knew, was put 
on with difficulty for a disguise. 

“Tired, Hon?" he asked. 

“Uh-huh. Woman's pride wounded. 
janitor has spurned my charms again. 

went to the basement, and I kow-towed, 
and I said, ‘Dear Mr. Jappy Janitor, I 
think you are the handsomest man. An 
the goodest. And the most charming. 
Only and but, in our apartment, number 
thirty-three, there is no heat.” 

"'Your dust-cap,' said he, ‘is of a 
pattern bewitching. The powder on your 
pinkish nose'—it opened be blue—'is 
as white as the snows of Fujiyama. But 
the ridiculous small rent you pay is 
thirty-five per. So, says the owner of this 
building, the warmth of your gratitude to 
him, for not raising the rent on vou, will 
have to heat you until the sun comes to 
doit" | 

It was a gay little speech, but somehow 
it was as out of tune as a hotel piano. 

* Lutie," he insisted, “what is the mat- 
ter? Did you get a letter from Mother 
advising you, to put Junior to bed at 
night?" 

* You'd never know that this pudding 
was made with stale bread and waterglass 
eggs, would vou?" 

“Pll say not. But come through now 
with the trouble." 

“Well—” she brought it out reluc- 
tantly—"'I had a letter from Beth Perry 
to-day. She and Charlie are coming West 
this summer to visit Beth's mother, and I 
could tell from her letter that they were 
planning to visit us on the way." 

“But, Judas Priest!” he whooped, 
“there isn't anyone I'd rather have than 
old Charlie—and Bet! Don't you want 
them?" 

It was time to sigh—but Lutie did not. 
She whistled. 

“I’m not going to worry about Charlie 
and Bet," asserted rlastings. He under- 
stood her meaning as well as if she had 
written it out for him. "They'll take us 
as thev find us. Thank the Lord, it will be 
warm m the summer." 

“Yes, it will be warm in July,” said 
Lutie. She rose and began to pick up the 
dishes. 


IY SEES oppressive memories 
of last July in that apartment came 
to him: memories of Lutie, with Junior 
beside her, trying to sleep on the birdcage- 
like balcony; of himself on a park bench, 
dozing with weariness but dreading the 
very thought of home. 

“We'll have to give them our room," 
Lutie announced, “and we'll have to sleep 
in the wall bed in the dining-room.” 
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The dining-room had but one small 
window. It opened on the court. 

“Tt is a long time until July," he said, 
hopefully, “maybe they won't come.” 

“Good old Charlie and Bet!" chatted 
Lutie enthusiastically. In many ways she 
was an exceptional woman, but she was 
not, you see, too exceptional. Her next 
remark was further proof of this. 

“Charlie,” said she, as she scoured the 
potato kettle, “‘must have done very well 
to be able to afford a Western trip the 
first year after they bought their home.” 

“They didn’t pay cash for their home,” 
Meade defended. 

“No one ever did but us—and we 
haven't." 


haven't saved any more than we 

" Can't entertain them with our bank 
book, though. . . . If you are preparing to 
dry these for me don't use that oven 
cloth. Get a clean tea towel from the 
drawer. No—on the other side.” 

As Meade bent over the drawer on the 
other side he realized that he was hotly 
angry. He looked about him for some- 
thing upon @hich to vent his ill humor, 
and saw the gas oven, its door open and 
its long lines of blue flame dots blazing 
away, running up the gas bill with each 
tick of the clock. He reached and turned 
it off. "Might as well burn bank notes 
for heat!" he muttered, under his breath. 

Lutie shook her hands out of the dish- 
water and took the towel from him. 

"['ve finished with the washing," she 
said, "I'll dry these. Slip into the bed- 
room and get your smoking jacket and 
take a peeky-week at Junior. He has his 
Jemima in bed with him and the old black 
woolly thing makes him look so white and 
cunning. Poor little sardine, he's had a 
pesky day of it. Might as well have been 
up as not, if the face hadn't been so 
deadly cold. Here,” from one of the old 
sweater's pockets she took a flashlight; 
“and whatever you do, don’t waken him.” 


N THE cold, dark bedroom, after a 

satisfactory peeky-week at Junior and 
Jemima, Meade's anger fluxed into a 
mild shamefacedness. He was a nice one, 
to be cross with poor little Lutie, who had 
worked so hard, these four vears; had done 
her own cooking and washing and sewing, 
and had never complained. Good old 
Lutie! with never a cheep because of that 
darned dowdy hat and coat she was 
wearing this winter. Economical as the 
dickens, too! Never wasted a scrap of 
anything; made Junior's rompers out of his 
daddy's old shirts. Best little mother in 
the world. 

Five years before, had some dauntless 

erson, possessed of foresight, approached 
Meade „Hastings and suggested to him 
that, five years hence, he should be think- 
ing of Lutie Grant in terms of the work 
she could do and the money she could 
save, using at the same time such adjec- 
tives as dowdy, and poor, then that 
dauntless foresighted person would have 
been in for a few dangerous moments. 

Pity may be akin to love, but it is an 
obnoxious poor relation. Let any modern 
wife discover that her husband is pitying 
her, and then—be careful. 


Did Lutie know? No one can tell what 

Lutie knew, because Lutie never told. 
- When Meade returned to the kitchen 
he found her sitting with her elbows on the 
table, her temples covered with the palm« 
of her small red hands: It was an unusual 
attitude for Lutie. 

“Headache?” he asked, sympathetical- 
ly if inanely. Lutie never had a head- 
ache. : 

She rubbed her head as if it did ache. 
but she said it did not. Then she made 2 
bridge of her fingers and rested her 
pointed chin on it and gazed away inte 
over yonder. 


EADE remembered, suddenly, tha: 

Charlie once upon a time had wished 
to marry Lutie. He looked at her. lt 
would not be fair to say that he had not 
definitely looked at her for many months. 
He knew, didn't he, that she was wearing 
a dowdy coat and hat that winter? Yes. 
he had looked at her; but now he looked 
again. 

He discovered that her eyes were thc 
same bright honest blue; but her cheeks. 
which had matched the pink gingham on 
their honeymoon, still matched it; and it, 
you will remember, had faded! Her hair 
was the same ruddy bronze; and he 
noticed, almost with surprise, that it was 
as prettily dressed as he had ever seen it. 
Was that a white thread caught in the 
coils? He looked again. No, it was not a 
white thread. That old sweater surely 
was a holy fright! And those lumpy-louk- 
ing shoes. Poor Lutie, she was seedy and 
no mistake. E 

" Meade," she began abruptly— she had 
a most disconcerting way of firing point- 
blank, of never even giving a fellow a 
chance to put his hands up—‘‘we have 
saved four thousand dollars. Will vou 
agree to take two thousand and pay it 
down on that house we saw in Sunny- 
meade? One more thousand will get what 
new furnishings we need, and our clothes. 
lhat will leave our thousand in Liberty 
bonds and stamps untouched. Will vou 
do that, so that we can seem decent. and 
be happy and not ashamed, when Beth 
and Charlie come?" 

He slumped in his chair and Stared at 
her iu silence. : 

That place exactly suits us," she went 
rapidly on; “and the two thousand will 
pay for half of it. We can Pay the re- 
m 3; ED a month, if we 
can't do better, and wel i 
fent wedesbate o BE See 

"Now, Lutie" he objected, with à 
savor of condescension, “you know that 
by the time we count the interest on our 
iud x depreciation of the house, the 

“Never mind,” she said, wi 
note of weariness, “if I don't know it, I 
should! I've heard it often enough.” ” 

“While as for spending a thousand dol- 
lars for furniture and clothes! My dear 
B ne is preposterous = * 

ut, Meade, we are ragged. ven’ 

a corset without half D reda b 

They—hurt! Nor a penen that isn't 
a à 

and I daren’t rub the spots sean due 

soie hard, for fear I'll rub a hole. To sn 

oe hing of Junior and his Patchy-wartchy 

‘ 

“Nevertheless, I can’t believe 
take a thousand i 


th an alien 


Dollars and Sense, by KAy CLEAVER STRAHAN 


“I counted five hundred for the new 
house furnishings." 

“ Lutie, "—he was very gentle with it— 
* have you forgotten our vow, before we 
were married, that we would never go 
into debt?" 

** No, I remember. I remember a lot of 
things about before we were married.” 

It was too enigmatical to be wholly 
satisfactory, but he continued: “And do 
you remember how, when Junior was born, 
we vowed he should have the best educa- 
tion a boy could have?" 

“ Junior," she mused, “is two years old." 


He turned and 
looked up at 
her. Jove, but 
she was pretty! 
And — wise. 
Naughty, of 
course. Fright- 
fully. The dog- 
gone little liar! 
Like some of 
those fascinat- 
ing, intriguing 
women in books 


“You are tired to-night." He must be 
patient, always. “And you are over- 
excited. You'll see things more sensibly 
in the morning.” 

“You mean, then, that you won’t con- 
sider it? The little house nor—any of it?” 

." My dear girl—” 

“Don’t bother with the dear girl part. 
Just answer my question; ves or no." 

“No, then.” 

“You'll be willing to let Beth and 
Charlie come out here and find us—me— 
like this?" 

He did not answer. His lips tightened 
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and his eyes narrowed. It was a danger 
signal and, for once, Lutie stooped to 
wheedling: 

“Please, Pud dear, get out your pride 
and imagination, and think how it will 
seem to meet Beth and Charlie at the 
station and bring them here. We have 
done the sensible thing in saving until we 
could get a start. I’ve wanted to, as much 
as you have, you know. But now we have 
the start, and this saving is getting to be 
sort of an obsession with us. We've come 
to the place where it is harder to spend a 
dollar than it is to save it. That isn't safe. 
There are whole lots of things in the 
world more important to save than 
money—youth, and health, and—though 
it does sound like Mayme Marr—vision. " 


MEADE brought one hand flat down on 
1*3 the oilcloth of the table. It smacked. 
“No!” he said. “When I 
of Father's debts I swore I 
under another load of it." 

“That was different. Your father had 
borrowed money with insufficient. se- 
curities— 

“No!” Again he smacked the table. 

“Don’t do that!” said Lutie. “I can do 
it, too.” 

She slappeda pink palmon the table, and 
roared, Ye! “le isn't effective, you see.- 
That sort of dramatics went out long ago. 
The thing now is repression, tense tones, 'n' 
everything like that. Pll show you.” She 
clasped her hands in front of her on the 
table, threw back her head and mumbled 
throatily: “Would you barter when your 
wife's honor is at stake? Would you—” 

“Cut it!” he interrupted; “I’m not in 
the mood.” : 

" But it is a pill," she warned him. “I 
was trying to hide it in the apple 
sauce. If you won't have it that 
way—here goes. I've lied. It is 
partly your fault, because you'd 

* never write a home letter. Anyway, 
when we moved here to Hargreave 
Terrace after Junior was born, I 
wrote home that we had moved 
into our own home. Said —it 
was silly of course—that you 
weren't willing to risk our 
health in stuffy apartment 
houses. Three thousand miles 
seemed a safe distance, and 
I've kept Mother and Dad 
happy with descriptions. of 
our house, and our garden, 
and Junior's sand pile. When 
I'd need a new dress I'd buy 

it, over the left, and send 
descriptions of it to the 
girls, Ruth, and Beth 
and Eula, and all of 
them. It’s been fun— 
sort of. 

“To-day, when Beth’s 
letter came I answered 
it. l'vemailed it. I told 
her that we had sold 
238 Hargreave Terrace, 
and were moving to 3011 
Colonial Avenue, Sunny- 
meade, and would be 
settled when they came.” 

She made a bridge of 
her hands again, and 
rested her pointed chin 
upon it. She looked at 
him squarely out of the 
(Continued on page 188) 


aid the last 
never bend 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


An Expert at Searching for Missing People—and 
Some of his Strange Experiences 


LEVEN years of! hunting for 

lost people has given me deeper 

respect for humanity, greater 

belief in the natural goodness of 

the human race and a stronger 
conviction that there is a Spirit abroad in 
the world Who directs our lives with a 
loving desire to benefit us.” 

Thus does J. Oris Swift, director of the 
Department of Missing People of the New 
York “World,” sum up his impressions of 
his service in an unique branch of metro- 
politan journalism. Although practically 
every big city paper maintains a record of 
missing people, none of them has special- 
ized on this branch of journalism to the 
extent that the “World” has in creating 
a separate and exclusive department for 
- keeping indexes, cross indexes, answering 
thousands of letters and coóperating with 
the police and private detective agencies 
in this and other countries. 

Otis Swift, familiarly known in news- 
aper circles as “Harbor Master of the 
"ort of Missing Men,” is, first and fore- 

most, a humanitarian. It was his love for 
his fellow man, his sympathy for dis- 
tressed relatives of mysteriously vanished 
persons that called the Department of 

Aissing People into being. 

It is a well-known fact that police de? 
artments throughout the country pay 

fede or no attention to missing people un- 
less foul play is suspected. In many cases, 
detectives, after a talk with a mother, 
father, husband or wife, facetiously re- 
mark, “I don't blame anybody for run- 
ning away from a person like that.” 

Failing to get any satisfaction from the 
police, the anguished relatives turn to the 
newspapers to give publicity to their 
bereavement. It was this multiplicity of 
appeals from relatives which enlisted the 
sympathies of Swift. 

“The Department of Missing People 
grew into being,” says Swift, “because of 
the many letters received from all over the 
country asking the ‘World’ to print items 
describing missing relatives or friends. 

“These letters multiplied on the 
editor's desk, and as many of them, la- 
boriously scrawled and stained with tears, 
were full of human interest, my sympa- 
thies were aroused.” 

As these piteous appeals began to ac- 
cumulate, it occurred to Swift that a 
record should be kept of them other than 
the newspaper's regular “morgue” or 
clipping bureau. The result was the crea- 
tion of the Department of Missing People, 
in which was filed every letter, note, or 
other scrap of information about a missing 
person, together with a complete card in- 
dex. Eventually Swiftevolvedanelaborate 
and complicated cross index system which 
he alone understands. This cross index 
system contains all the information Swift 
can obtain about the missing man, wom- 
an or child. ' 

As a result, sometimes a mother in 
Texas will write to him and ask him to 
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find her lost son, giving the names of her 
husband and other children. The item is 

rinted in the Missing People Column. 
Peritaps the lost son never sees it. Years 
after, though, he may write to Swift and 
request him to help find the mother or 
sisters. Swift refers to his card index, and 
finds the names and addresses of mother 
and sisters in Texas. Letters are ex- 
changed hy the long separated relatives, 
and perhaps a reunion effected. 

5 Probably ten thousand people have 
been reported to the ‘World’ as missing 
in the eleven years I have conducted the 
department,” says Swift. ‘Counting 
everyone reported as missing, the number 
would be far greater, for many people 
reported by their relatives or friends are 
immediately found and no search is made 
for them. 

“Perhaps the average number of per- 
sons reported directly to me as missing in 
a year would be a thousand. Many of 
these are found before an item can be 
printed and others are located through my 
investigations for material to incorporate 
into an item. Therefore only a few hun- 
dred such items get into print. So many 
people are reported daily as having dis- 
appeared that metropolitan newspapers 
cannot find space to print them in their 
news columns unless there is probability 
of some tragedy connected with their dis- 
appearance which would make it a news 
story of interest to the general public." 

In consequence of his long, specialized 
service, Swift has evolved a number of 
interesting theories concerning the why, 
wherefore, and when of running away, 
disappearing and vanishing. 

“I think more boys and men run away," 
says the Harbor Master, “than women 
and girls. The early spring is particularly 
a time for boys and men to disappear. 
In the spring the ancient wanderlust, the 
inherited urge to migrate, to pull up stakes 
and wander to a new camping grounds, 
stirs in the blood of most human beings. 
Most people can understand their own 
desire to move from one neighborhood to 
another in the spring, yet thev cannot 
understand their relatives’ irresistible in- 
clination to run away at the same season. 

“Tt is a harking back to the days when 
migratory hordes of half-human beings, 
having passed the winter in caves for pro- 
tection against cold and ice, wandered 
forth to happy hunting in the forests. Our 
intellects are things of this life, and store 
up the impressions we have received since 
birth. But our subconscious minds have 
been handed down from mother to daugh- 
ter, and daughter to son through millions 
of years, and retain faint memories of our 
cave days, migratory, and shepherd days. 
In the spring, when the smell of warming 
loam intoxicates, and the perfume of burn- 
ing brushwood wakens the imagination, 
these old, old longings to wander off across 
the world as nomads and gypsies, take 
Possession, 


With dissatished, depressed, weak- 
minded or unfettered people, the desire 
to roam becomes stronger and stronger. 
And some day a man or boy, we'll say, 
slips away from home, and wanders along 
country roads. Friends and family won- 
der what has become of him, and perhaps 
never find out. More men and boys than 
girls and women succumb to tle urge, be- 
cause they are freer. The dangers of the 
road, family love and filial devation keep 
most girls and women at home. But 
sometimes they, too, “move on," not 
knowing often why they go, but impelled 
by a desire to go. 

“Disappearances are not confined to 
any particular social class. There are 
more poor people than rich and, therefore, 
more poor people disappear; they have 
fewer responsibilities to hold them back. 
Drink was a fertile cause for broken home 
ties and families wrecked by sudden and 
inexplicable disappearances. With nation- 
wide prohibition prevailing, I believe there 
will be a decrease in disappearances. 

“Boys and girls often disappear because 
they have rebelled against the harsh, mili- 
taristic, unsympathetic government of 
parents who continually chide and scold 
them. Many heart-breaking disappear- 
ances have been directly traceable to the 
fact that parents were martinets who 
made ‘home’ anything but a place cal- 
culated to cause a longing to remain there 
permanently. 

“Both boys and girls run away because 
they want to earn their own livings: to 
buy good clothes, to have amusement 
and to be independent. In the Case of 
boys, comparatively few of them come to 
harm. Thrown upon their own resources, 
they very often make good men, returning 
after many years for a heartbreaking 
search for parents they deserted in youth. 

“I have come to think that only weak. 
minded girls get into serious trouble when 
they go out to earn their own living; but 
there is always an element of danger to 
any irl who is alone in the world. 

here is no ‘chief cause’ of the disap- 
pearance of human beings. The reasons 
are innumerable: Financial troubles 
drink, domestic infelicities, shiftlessness, 
family discord, step-parents, loss of mem- 
ory, violent tempers, overwork shame 
the inherited urge to move, and 'perh : 
the white slave trade, are responsible in 
most cases. ‘There is usually some Ed 
that seems good and valid in the mind f 
the person who disappears. 2 
_ “Complete changing of names and in- 
itials, change of vocation, moving to dis 
tant localities, severing all connection nd 
communication with old friends iie r 
having photographs taken that might : 
into the newspapers, colorin of Bo 
changing arrangement of bear » Whiskers 
or mustache are some of the method 
te s searchers, s 

ith modern methods of tracing 

j dde rud people 
by descriptions, individual characteristics, 


Interesting People 


habits and mannerisms, handwriting, fin- 
ger prints, habits of dress, preferred 
amusements, etc., it is difficult for a per- 
son to fake a disappearance and remain 
in oblivion if any decided or determined 
effort is made, say by an insurance com- 
pany or police authorities or private detec- 
tives, backed by plenty of money, to find 
them." . 

Swift's work is not confined to seeking 
persons who have disappeared frc m Amer- 
ican homes. At some time or other during 
his service he has hunted for inhabitants 
of practically every civilized country, and 
has reunited families coming from remote 
places on the globe. 

“A great many requests come to us 
from Ireland, England, and Scotland from 
relatives of people | who emigrated to 
America years ago," says Swift. It is 
often very difficult to find the exact Jim 
Smith among all the Jim S uths in Amer- 
ica who came from Yorkshire forty vears 
ago, and never wrote home. But some- 
times we find him, or his descendants. 

“I remember the case of an East Side 
Russian woman whose young son, about 
fourteen years old, disappeared when she 
married a second time. The stepfather 
was a widower with children of his own, 
and was evidently unacceptable to the 
runaway lad. We investigated, and found 
the boy had really vanished. His picture 
was printed, together with his description. 
After many weeks he was discovered 
Mir ge ie on a farm in upstate New York, 
d giving great satisfaction to his em- 
aede He refused to return home, and 
his mother requested that he be arrested. 
He was not arrested; but the local justice 
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of the peace talked him into a promise 
to return to his mother. The lad even 
bought a railroad ticket to New York City 
and boarded the train, but he did not ar- 
rive at the station where his mother stood 
waiting to welcome him back. 

“Months afterward he was found work- 
ing on another farm in another part of 
New York State. Upon being requested 
to return home, he disappeared again. We 
located him sev eral times after that, but 
he was adamant in his refusal to return 
to his parent. 

"Years went by, and the little East 
Side mother grieved. The war came on. 
Our boys were going to France and the 
trenches—that was a time for frantic 
search for disappearing youths. The little 
mother appealed to me again, this time 
from a cot in Bellevue Hospital where she 
was dying, the doctors said, from a broken 
heart. His picture was printed again, 
with his story. A nice girl whom the boy 
had met in school and loved, and who had 
sent him to fight for his country, wrote to 
the mother, giving his company and regi- 
ment. The mother wrote, telling him how 
proud she was to have him fighting for 
humanity. She did not ask him to return, 
only to stay and fight like a hero and visit 
her grave if he ever did come back. She 
forgave everything in her joy that he had 
proved himself a man—a real man, after 
all. 

“The letter that came back, written 
with a lead pencil in the mud and grime 
of the trenches and smeared with kisses 
and tears, told her of the shriek of shrapnel 
overhead, and of his determination to 
fight until the wat was won or he was 


called upon to make the supreme sacrifice. 
The letter cured the little grieving mother 

and, I presume, her boy came back to her, 

for 1 have never heard of his death, al- 

though I invariably scrutinized the cas- 
ualty lists for my missing people. 

“Another case that particularly inter- 
ested me was that of a Boston boy. He 
was too young to enlist legally. He just 
disappeared. He was apprehended after 
he had volunteered as a nineteen-year-old 
recruit—he was but sixteen—and his 
mother got him out of the ranks. He dis- 
appeared again in a short time. All items 
printed were unavailing until the war was 
half over—and then came a message that 
he had died bravely, cheering as he forded 
a little stream in France. 

“T get hundreds of letters from well-to- 
do men and women in the West who were 
sent out as orphans from the East to be 
adopted into loving and protecting fam- 
ilies in new states. Most of them know ' 
only their names, and almost nothing 
about their parents or the tragedies that 
sent them out to find new homes. They 
love and honor their new foster parents. 
Many of these men and women are in- 
fluential, prominent, and are looked up to 
and respected in their communities. But 
one and all have a never-resting longing 
to find their own blood relatives, to bring 
cheer and comfort to the father and 
mother and sisters and brothers they saw, 
perhaps, through only two or three months 
of their babyhood. Very few of these 
people ever find their relatives. 

“The ‘inside stories’ of many disap- 
pearances are so sad, touching and affect- 
ing that they arouse all the sympathy of 
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which I am capable. They spur me to 
my utmost endeavors. They place me in 
the position of one honored with the keep- 
ing of sacred secrets that cannot be di- 
vulged under any circumstances, yet few 
of these life stories have any disgrace con- 
nected with them.” 

There have been many mysterious dis- 
appearances during Swift’s service, but 
the one that puzzled him most, and still 
does, was that of little Jimmy Glass. 

"Mystery faced those who tried to 
trace Jimmy Glass, four years old, who 
disappeared from Greeley, Pennsylvania, 
May 12th, 1915," says the Harbor Master. 
"His. father, Charles Glass, of No. 13 
Linau Place, Jersey City, had suffered a 
nervous breakdown and had gone to Gree- 
ley with his wife, Jimmy and two younger 
children to rest. They were staying at a 
house about three hundred feet from the 
Greéley post ofhce. 

“Mrs. Glass and her daughter, Mad- 
eline, went to the post office on the morn- 
ing of May 12th, leaving Jimmy standing 
behind a hedge on the lawn. The boy's 
father was looking at the little fellow from 
a window in the house. Mr. Glass turned 
his head away for only a moment. When 
he looked out again Jimmy was gone. 

“Sheriffs and farmers, detectives and 
newspaper men searched land and water 
for weeks. A big pond was drained. 
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Gypsy camps were raided in vain. The 
search continued for months—until the 
present, in fact—but not a trace of the 
child has been found. I have heard of 
cases in which people disappeared as com- 
pletely as if the earth had opened and 
swallowed them, and closed up again, and 
the disappearance of little Jimmy Glass 
convinces me that this simile is not 
overdrawn. I am still looking for little 
Jimmy. 

Like most of us, Swift has, his troubles. 
One of his chief annoyances is the difh- 
culty he experiences in making found 
people stay found. 

Recently he received a letter from a 
soldier who explained that, although his 
name was Polish, he was really an Irish- 
man, born in Dublin; that he had changed 
his name, and wished to locate his brother, 
who had also dropped the Polish monica, 
and, so he had heard, was in the United 
States Army. 

This looked like a hopeless case, but not 
to J. Otis Swift. Obtaining some genea- 
logical data from the searching brother, 
Swift went to work. The family name 
had been Walkeit, but marriages had 
brought several other middle names. The 
searching brother had changed his name 
to Wheeler. The brothers had not parted 
friends. Therefore, Swift “doped it out" 
that the missing brother probably would 


not take any name beginning with the 
letter W. 

Swift "had a hunch” that, since one 
brother retained the letter W in his name, 
the other brother might hold on to some 
other letter in the name. Walkeit was a 
name which readily separated itself into 
two names. So, Swift convinced himself 
that the missing brother had adopted the 
name Keit or something like that—at all 
events a name beginning with K. 

After weeks of hard work Swift located 
a Private Keight in a regiment quartered 
at thesame post with the searching brother. 
He immediately notified the searcher. 
Upon receiving Swift’s letter, the inquirer 
journeyed to the barracks of the adjoining 
regiment, and found his brother asleep. He 
left a pair of boots, to which he attached 
a note reading, "You don’t know your 
own brother. I have looked you in the 
face many times since you came here. I 
will come over to see you to-morrow.” 
Leaving the boots and note, the happy 
searcher returned to his own quarters. 
The next day he returned to his brother’s 
bunk, only to find that he had been sent 
to Texas that morning with a detachment 
of soldiers. By the time a letter was sent 
to Texas, the missing brother had been 
transferred to another branch of the serv- 
ice, and to another army post. 

LOUIS A. MACMAHON 


Invented a Washing Machine to Save His Mother’s Strength 


ORTY years ago 

William Voss was 

a young wood carv- 

er. He is still a 

young man in soul. 
But then he was a youth in 
years with the soul of an 
artist who leaned toward 
the grained surfaces of won- 
derful woods as a medium 
for expressing himself. 

Every night when he went 
to his home his thoughts 
were to help lighten the load 
and the tasks of his mother. 
As he helped her, and 
watched, it dawned on him 
that the most tedious drudg- 
ery of all the home work 
came on Monday when the 
washtubs and washboards, 
the clothes-lines and rinse 
pails were dragged forth 
from the cellar. It was ever a 
back-breaking job to do the 
weekly washing—it was the 
one thing of all things that 
calloused the hands and 
wrinkled the dear face of his 
mother. 

So this youth thought; 
and in his spare moments he 
planned how to lighten her 
work. Then the drudgery 
of washday obsessed him, 
and he gave over all his 
time to solving this problem 
for his mother. In three 
weeks of planning and cutting and try- 
ing he contrived an affair which he lugged 
home one night on his back. It was made 
of wood and was cylindrical. But it was 
cylindrical in just the opposite way from 


Forty years ago he was a young wood carver: 
is a great manufacturer of washing machines. The ma- 
chine he invented first came into his mind because he 
thought it would lighten the household work of his mother 
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the old-fashioned washtubs. Inside was 
a drum attached to a handle. And this 
drum was contrived to do the rubbing 
of the soiled clothing. 

This description sounds unromantic. 


To-day he 


But the world’s greatest ro- 
mance was built into the 
contrivance—a man’s love 
for his mother. 

On the next Monday it 
worked. And the drudgery 
which had always started 
the week was eliminated. 
Che cleansed clothes were on 
the line long before noon. 
And the smile and the kiss 
the young William got with 
his noon dinner sent him 
back to his shop with new 
soul put into his carvings of 
wood. He worked with a 
new spirit in his heart. 

So it is that the first 
washing machine was built, 
not with the idea of com- 
mercializing it, but created 
out of a son's I-v. for his 
mother. Mr. Voss did not 
think at the time that a 
"reat washing-machine fac- 
.ory would arise from 
idea. 

But step over the forty 
years that have passed: In 
Davenport, Iowa, the work- 
men are tearing down half 
a block of residences to make 
room for doubling the capa- 
city of a great four-story 
factory where thousands of 
modernized washing ma- 
erri are being turned out 
to lighten an impor 
of domestic drudgery. And away a ait 
upper room is stored the first Crude 
device—a mute yet eloquent tribute of 
a son's love and thoughtfulness. 
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A Newspaper Woman Who Has “Arrived” 


NEWSPAPER man’s prerogative 
is putting his feet up on the desk 
and smoking cigars. But the 
fact that a woman correspond- 
ent can’t do these things and 

still appear womanly, does not in the 
least deter her from chances to make good. 
Mrs. Harvey Parsons, of Topeka, the cap- 
ital of Kansas, has attested the truth of 
this statement by her own experience. 
The operation required two years 
and some months. 

There has always been some 
question in her mind as to who 
was responsible for her success, 
Kansas or herself. Kansas has 

roduced cyclones, William Al- 
len White, prohibition, and Gov- 
ernor Allen’s industrial court. 
On the other hand, when she 
entered the correspondence end 
of the newspaper game, Mrs. 
Parsons knew less about it than 
China does about why it lost 
Shantung. She was novice from 
the ground up on July rsth, 
1916, when she went to work, 
and she was a woman. Now she 
is earning all the way from one 
hundred and seventy-five to two 
hundred and twenty-five dollars 
each month. 

There is some small difference 
between covering a club meeting 
and a session of the legislature. 
The woman who works on a 
daily newspaper has the com- 
panionship of other women of 
her profession. Mrs. Parsons, in 
handling news for the Kansas 
City "Journal," and Eastern 
papers, is thrown entirely on her 
own. At the start, she admits, 
she felt a sense of fright, but she 
soon got over it. In the mean- 
time, she never let the United 
Press and the four papers she 
was corresponding for know she 
was a woman. She signed her 
stories and telegrams, “R. H. Parsons." 
After they learned she was a woman, they 
didn't fire her, because she was doing her 
job well, and that was all they required 
of anyone. 

“That business of not being able to put 
my feet up on the desk is one of the great- 
est drawbacks I have to encounter as a 
woman," said Mrs. Parsons, speaking of 
the disadvantages of women aspirants in 
the correspondence game. *' You can't do 
legitimate reporting, especially of a Kan- 


sas legislature, without putting your feet 
up on the desk, and I'll admit it.” 

At the recent special session of the Kan- 
sas legislature two senators tried to put 
through a resolution that would give Mrs. 
Parsons and the lady stenographers the 
privilege of hoisting their feet up on the 
desk whenever they pleased. It fell flat. 
Too many of the senators depend on a 
Sunday-school vote for their election, and, 
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Who reports the session of the Kansas Legislature 
for the Kansas City ''Journal"' and Eastern newspapers. 
In a ‘‘man’s job" she has made surprisingly good 


besides, they were having labor trouble. 

“There is another difficulty," said Mrs. 
Parsons. "I find that in covering com- 
mittee meetings during the legislature, or 
any other good-sized gathering where I 
am not known, my presence is too con- 
spicuous. Somebody either gets up and 
gives me a chair or stops to introduce me. 
When the governor hands me steen copies 
of a statement to the press he says: ‘Give 
it to the other boys.’ Everybody on the 
run at the statehouse calls me ‘Pars.’ A 


woman correspondent must reconcile her- 
self to many names.” 

Socially, she is Mrs. Harvey Parsons; 
in a business way, R. H. Parsons; among 
the newspaper men, Pars. Mrs. Parsons 
objects to being called Mrs. Ruth Parsons, 
because that puts her in the widow class, 
which she decidedly isn’t. 

Mrs. Parsons believes that women who 
are entering fields along with men must to 
a degree acquaint themselves and 
understand the atmosphere of 
the environment. It must be an 
equality footing. There can be 
artistry in profanity without giv- 
ing offense, and newspaper men 
are more or less famed for their 
perfection of the art. 

“Unless women are willing to 
overlook little things with ab- 
sence of intention behind them,” 
she said, ‘‘the men will look on 
their entrance into men’s fields 
with hostility. A man does not 
have to be chivalrous openly to 
respect the woman. Especially 
is this true where they are brought 
into daily contact and into mo- 
mentary irritations of the work.” 

Before she was able to write 
comprehensive stories, Mrs. Par- 
sons was compelled to learn what 
she calls the “thirty-four depart- 
ment languages of the state- 
house." This was her first big 
task. After she had managed the 
methods of collecting her ma- 
terial, the methods of writing 
them into readable and inter- 
esting [style came gradually but 
surely. 

With many men taken away 
by the war, new fields were 
opened to her by their absence. 
She took her training period 
while they were taking theirs at 
the camps. When they returned 
she gave back to them the cor- 
respondence for papers which 
they had turned over to her du their 
absence. By that time she had her own 
market established. 

“A statehouse correspondence job such 
as this," said Mrs. Parsons, “is by far and. 
away the nicest thing that a woman can 
do in this line. It avoids most of the 
rough work of local reporting; but you 
have to be better posted on news in gen- 
eral and what's going on in the world." 

Here is a new field for you, ladies. 
Don't crowd. CHARLES HOYT 


Says a Man is a Fool if he Won't Take a Chance 


NE morning in 1892, a strange 
young man walked into the 
office of the president of the 
Spokane and Eastern Trust 
Company, at Spokane, Wash- 

ington, and, purely on his nerve, borrowed 
five hundred dollars for his first business 
venture. 

Twenty years later, that same young 
man, with the same nerve, walked into the 
office of the president of the Spokane and 


on Himself and His Town 


Eastern Trust Company, one morning, 
and signed his name at the bottom of a 
check as president. 

That young man was R. L. Rutter, and 
he's still the president. But in addition he 
is president of the Western Union Life In- 
surance Company, which he himself 
founded and developed; president of a 
bank at St. Joe, Idaho; director of several 
large financial institutions in Spokane, a 
member of the board of directors of the 


Spokane branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and has his fingers in any number of 
financial pies in and around Spokane. 
Mr. Rutter’s career began, when, in 
1891, not long out of college, he came to 
Walla Walla, Washington, to buy wool for 
a Philadelphia firm. The West appealed 
to him, and he thought it the place for a 
young man to make good. Having al- 
ready fulfilled the first order, he decided 


to complete Horace Greeley’s immortal 
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advice, and "grow up with the country." ~ 

Whereupon, he resigned his position, 
and went to work in a Walla Walla fruit 
orchard,-picking peaches for one dollar per 
day and his “keep.” 

The manager of the Solicitor's Loan 
and lrust Company, an Eastern institu- 
tion, with offices at Walla Walla, picked 
him for a rising man, and gave him a job 
at the magnificent salary of fifty dollars 
per month. And his career as a business 
man of the West had begun. 

A few months later he was sent to 
Spokane, then just beginning to be a 
town, to make some collections for the 
company. Spokane looked like the town 
for him, he thought. He asked for the 
solicitor’s office in Spokane. He was told 
that the company was making no loans 
from that office, but that he might have 
the interest from the outstanding coupons 
to maintain an office. He took it. 

“T took a chance on the town and the 
business," he said. “You know, a fellow's 
a fool who won't take a chance on his 
town and his business. He'll never get 
very far." 

"My offices were next door to the 
Spokane and Eastern Trust Company. 
I had met the president, Henry Richards, 
but he didn’t know me. One day I saw a 
chance to make a lot of money if I had a 
little to invest. So I went to Mr. Rich- 
ards, put the proposition up to him, and 
offered to split profits and loss if he would 
lend me the money—five hundred dol- 
lars. He did. He told me afterward that 
he liked my nerve, and that was why he 
loaned it to me. Well, we made about 
fifteen hundred dollars on that invest- 
ment. 

“In 1894 they asked me to become one 
of their vice presidents. Of course, by 
that time I had made money, had saved 
it, and had some money to invest. So 
I accepted the offer. I made upmy mindI 
was going to be president of that bank. 
I never planned to do anything else, any 
more than I planned to fly to the moon. 
It took me twenty years to get here; but 
here I am. David Starr Jordan once said: 
‘The world stands aside for the man who 
knows where he's going. And that's 
literally true. 

* When I came into the bank, we had on 
deposit $17,000, and I thought that when 
we had $100,000 we would be a full- 
fledged bank. Well, we had it in two 
years. And in the meantime ten other 
banks had failed. They just hadn't bet 
hard enough on the community, and we 
had. 

“In 1906, we began to feel the need of 
more money to develop the resources of 
the town. A life insurance company is the 
greatest single accumulator of money in 
the world; and I at once thought of a life 
insurance company for Spokane. The 
Western Union Life Insurance Company 
is the result. To-day the company does 
business in fifteen states, and the last 
statement of business was $49,000,000. 
How did I doit? I bet on the community. 
Did it by playing the game. 

* Hard work beats genius in this world. 
Getting to be the head of a concern is 
nothing so remarkable. Plenty of men 
could do it if they set their minds to it— 
and were willing to pay the price. Espe- 
cially if they pick a job carefully, and 
then stay with it! Nobody ever got any- 
where by jumping from place to place. 
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R. L. RUTTER 


Who says that hard work beats genius in this world. 


He is president of the 


Spokane and Eastern Trust Company and he also heads several other important 
businesses. He went West as a young man, and “grew up with the country” 


“The penalty of winning out is to make 
business your frst consideration and your 
pleasure. Anybody can get to the top if he 
will learn to do his work a little bit Derer 
than the other fellow can do it. It is so 
simple it is almost foolish. 

“Irs the little daily job, coupled with 
everlasting persistence that puts a man 
ahead. 

“There are three things that stand in 
the way of achievement—selfishness, 
thoughtlessness, and lack of self-control. 
Those faults are always apparent to every- 
one except those who possess them. Itisa 
good plan to watch for them and try and 
overcome them in advance.” 

Mr. Rutter is an indefatigable 
worker. He has to be, because he keeps 
his finger on the pulse of all his various 
enterprises. More often than not, he 
works fourteen hours a day. And he en- 
joys it thoroughly. He has a keen sense of 
humor and a remarkable ability to re- 
member everybody's face and name. He 
always has time to stop and talk a mo- 
ment. He likes people, and people like 
him. 

His recreations are bowling and swim- 
ming—both because they may be enjoyed 
alone if he finds it more convenient to take 
his recreation when his friends are busy, 
and because they offer a maximum of the 
exercise he must have to keep fit, with a 
minimum expenditure of time. 


He has four children—three 
and a splendid red-blooded, two-fisted 
typically Western young son, whom he ex- 
ip. soon to take into the Western Union 

ife Insurance Company. 

"Here are some of the things I have 
tried to impress upon my son in order that 
he may make a success in life," he told me: 


fine girls 


1. Save. Make it your first care to save 
something out of your salary. Unless you do 
you can’t take advantage of opportunities. 
Put something away before you do anything 
else. Learning to save money teaches people 
to save everything—time, energy, supplies 
And the theory that the employee who saves 
money will not be advanced is all bosh. The 
modern concern is eager and willing to increase 
the pay of the employee who can save beca 
that employee is invariably a good one. Giese 
who do not save may be good, but a saver is 
always a good employee. ST 

2. Decide where you're going in business 
and head that way. And don't stop till... 
get there. ay 

3. Study your business in all its details how- 
ever minute. Know it thoroughly. And nev 
quit trying to learn more about it. E 

4. Don’t forget to devote a 
amount of time to your church, 
whatever money you can give it. 
be a success unless vou do. 

5. Keep physically fit. 

6. Pe interested in your work. 

7. Take your pleasure in your 
than at the club or a kabaret It e e Sosa 
ahead much faster.” BETTY piano 


reasonable 
as well as 
You cannot 
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"Of proven skill and high repute 
I'd like to work for you 
This soup supreme is my long suit 
And Ped. to suit you too. 


SITUATION WANTED—MALE 


e PRP e t e I POD 
CAMPBELL'S CHEF —Skillful, experienced 

soup maker wants to help in your kitchen 
and make you as flue soup us you ever tasted. 


"Give me the job" 


There is no better body builder than 
good vegetable soup. But making it 
at home means not only retail cost 
of materials but labor and cost of 
preparing and cooking them. 

Even then you are unusually 
fortunate if the result is anywhere 
nearso good as Campbell's Vegetable 
Soup. 

The choice nourishing vegetables 
we use, the fresh herbs, wholesome 
cereals and hearty beef stock are 
cooked and blended in the way to 
bring out their utmost tenderness, 
flavor and nutriment. 


No trouble for you. No cooking 
cost. No waste. But a delicious VE FGETA 


strength-giving soup and economical © Ww 
too. 


Why not enjoy it today? JOSEPH GaMPBELL GOMPANY 


CAMDEN, N.J.,U.S.^ 
"AT rrr +064 


21 kinds I5cacan "up oe 


Cambell, SOUPS 


© LOO FOR dra HEAD AND 
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Miss Case stood 
beside 


Edison and sang 


New 


wA neem oe nt sme rr ees 


^s 
7 


\ 
| 


then 


—the lights went 
out. Case’s voice 
continued. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
describes triumph of Edison’s new 
phonograph on March 10th before 
a distinguished New York audience 
that packed Carnegie Hall. Re- 
CREATED volce substituted for living 
voice—in darkness—and no one de- 
tected the substitution. 

See New York papers of March 
llth: “Times,” “Sun and New 
York Herald," “Morning Tele- 
graph,” “Evening Mail," '* Evening 
Sun," "Globe" and “Evening 
Telegram.” 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


HE ‘recital was at Carnegie 
Hall this afternoon—the Edi- 
son Company asked me to go to it 
and report, in my own way, just 
what happened—I did. E 

There was a big bunch of New 

Yorkers there— d 

, A pleasant gentleman in an Ascot 
tie introduced the Phonograph, 
which stood unemotionally in the 
center of the stage through the or- 
deal, without a suspicion of self- 
consciousness. 

Then Miss Case. She draped her 
beautiful self in an almost affection- 
ate posture against the phonograph. 
One of her own song recordings was 
put on the instrument, and thev, 
Miss Case and the phonograph, san: 
together. Then she would stop and 
her other self would continue—then 
together again—I looked away and 
then back again—it puzzled me to 


SU 


—the lights flashed 
on again. This is the 
scene that greeted 
the audience. Case’s 


voice 
from 


Edison— but 
was not there. 


was coming 
the New 


Case 
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Anna Cas C had gone 


determine which was at the bat! She 
sang a charming duet with herself, 
too—one of them doing the alto 
business—I couldn't say which. 

Then the tallest pianist in the 
civilized world, sometimes called 
Victor Young, played, a charming 
thing accompanied by himself via 
the phonograph—lifting his fingers 
away from the keys now and again 
—I could SEE him stop playing, 
but I couldn't HEAR him stop— 
the recording was so exact. It was 
remarkable. Most piano selections 
on a reproducing instrument sound 
like Mamie Hooligan beating the 
old family box, if you recall the 
ones you've suffered through. 

Then the big stunt of the recital 
—the dark scene. Miss Case began 
singing with the phonograph. At 
a certain stanza the house was sud- 
denly darkened. The song went on. 


I was shooting my ears out like peri- 
scopes to detect the second when she 
would stop and leave the stage. I 
was sure I got it! But she seemed 
to be back again! Then I knew I 
was being completely deceived. 

The flood of light came on again 
—but no Anna! Only the self-pos- 
sessed and urbane phonograph stand- 
ing there singing away. It might 
have been the singer herself—only 
it wasn’t so good looking! 

It was quite wonderful and the 
audience applauded and laughed. 
Two girls behind me said ''Goo- 
gracious.” It was both charming 
and astonishing. 


Harton Yigg 


Statement of A. L. Walsh, Director of 
Recitals for the Edison Laboratories: 
“The instrument used at Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, on March 10th, 1920, is 
an exact duplicate of the original Official 
Laboratory Model, in developing which 
Mr. Edison spent more than three million 
dollars for research work. Every Edison 
dealer in the United States and Canada 
now has in his possession an exact dupli- 
cate of the instrument used at Carnegie 
Hall, New York—and will guarantee it, . 
without quibble or question, to be capable 
of sustaining precisely the same tests as 
those made at Carnegie Hall on March 

10th, 1990." 


* * * * * 

If you do not know the name of the 
Edison dealer in your locality, write us and 
we shall be glad to send you his name 
and address and a copy of “Edison and 
Music.” Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, 
N. J. 
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une ornings 
Bubble grains 
on berries 

Mix these airy, flimsy 
bubbles in every dish 
of berries. Use Puffed 
Rice or Corn Puffs. 
The blend is delight- 
ful. It adds what crust 
adds to a shortcake. 

At breakfast, also, 
serve with cream and 
sugar — any of these 
fragile, fascinating 
grains. 


Evenings 


June 


Whole wheat 


steam exploded 

For suppers, float 
Puffed Wheat in milk. 
That means whole 
wheat with every food 
cell blasted. The grains 
are puffed to eight 
times normal size. 

They seem like tid- 
bits, but every flaky 
globule is a grain of 
wheat made easy to 
digest. 


June Afternoons 


Airy, nut-like confections 

For hungry children, crisp and 
douse with melted butter. 'Then 
Puffed Grains become nut-like 
confections, to be eaten like pea- 
nuts or popcorn. 

Use also like nut-meats as a 
garnish on ice cream. Use as 
wafers in your soups. 


Puffed 


Rice 


i "n. 


e ium 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Corn 


Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Prof. Anderson's Creations 


In Puffed Grains every food cell is blasted by a steam explo- 
sion. A hundred million steam explosions occur in every kernel. 
Thus digestion is made easy and complete. Every atom feeds. 

The grains are toasted, crisp and flimsy. They taste like 
nut-meats puffed. Never were grain foods made so inviting. 

But remember the great fact. Every element is fitted to 
digest. They are ideal grain foods which never tax the stomach. 

In summer serve at all hours, and in plenty. Keep all three 
kinds on hand. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


Stories of Winning 
and Losing 
in Wall Street 


(Continued from page 13) 


he was dreaming of steam yachts and Fi 
Avenue mansions, the blow fell T» 
Northern ¡Pacific panic dropped into t 
Street; his profits melted away like mi: 
before the sun, and on the night of M: 
9th he was in debt to the bucketshop: 
the extent of five thousand dollars, or s 
they claimed." 

Have you known of anyone who h: 
gained anything permanently by playin: 
tips and hunches, or acting on so-calle 
inside information, or rushing into th 
market with the crowd?" I asked. 

“Why,” he replied, **it may be that no 
and then a man has picked up a few do- 
lars in this way, and then has had the 
really remarkable strength of mind to qui 
for good. But if by gain you mean anv- 
thing substantial, anything that a mi 
could not just as well have gained in som 
other way with far less danger, and often 
with-a great deal less trouble, I do not 
know of a single case. No, not a single 
case. I have seen thousands try it, but 
not one succeed. . 

“Tips, of course, usually are spread 
around for a well-calculated purpose 
When you have a lot of stuff to unload, 
there's nothing like tipping off other people 
to take it off your hands. And what 
people seem unable to understand is that 
inside information, even when it is gen- 
uine and is given to you in all good faith. 
may be bad information for the very rez- 
son that it is inside information. Foriti 
often the case that the nearer you are to à 
thing, the less able you are to judge 1 
correctly. 


“THE saying that you never can tell 

is one that applies strictly to Wall 
Street. The professional traders make 
their money, not by escaping losses, but 
by making their profits outbalance their 
losses. A quick readiness to take a loss 1s 
one of their indispensable characteristics. 
But a loss they easily could afford to take 
might prove ruinous to another. Hence. 
as they are responsible men, they are 
mighty chary about giving information to 
outsiders, no matter what they may knos 
or think they may know, or how confident 
they may be of their own judgment. Thus 
it is pretty safe to say that most tips and 
inside information which get to the public 
come either from men with an ax to grind 
or from irresponsible sources. 

“But let us say that you do happen © 
hit the market right with a tip. You may 
think you are lucky, but the chances ar 
that you would have been a great deal 
better off if you had lost. For a loss might 
have cured you of your fever. Here 's 
the case of a young man who seemed © 
be unlucky at the time, but really wasnt 

“Back in 1905 or 1906, he burst in on 
me one day and said, ‘What do you kno" 
about International Power? I overheat 
some brokers talking about it last nigh’ 
and I think they are getting ready to pu 
it up. 
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Good news aboni Full Havana Filler 


OBT. BURNS is “good 
news” all the way through, 
from his full Havana filler to 


his imported Sumatra wrapper. 


He's still being made accord- 
ing to the "good faith" formula 
which means 
modern smokers. 


Robt. Burns Havana filer 
gives him fine flavor. Special 
curing gives that Havana rare 
mildness. His neutral Sumatra 


so much to 
Here it is: 


^ urns 


— 


wrapper helps that mildness. 


The better class of dealers 
gladly testify to Robt. Burns 
high standing in their . several 
communities. They'll tell you 
(from their own experiences ) 
how unwise it is to offer “just-as- 
goods" to men who have an 
understanding with this modern 
full-Havana-filled cigar. 

DEPENDABLE CIGARS 

119 West 40th Street, New York City 


* inc. 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY?» 


ROBT. BURNS 
Invincible 
(Actual Size) 
2 for 25c 
(13c for 1) 
Box of 50—$5.75 
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Murphy 
Varnis 
for over fifty 


years the in- 
visible pre- 
server ofbeau- 


tiful surfaces, 
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Imagine Your Car 
Freshly Painted! 


RATHER different from its present forlorn, down-at-the heel 
appearance? Yet the car is probably as good as it ever was. 
All it needs is a new dress. Don’t stop at imagining! Paint it! 


Do the work yourself in a few hours at the cost of a coat or two of 


Murphy Da-cote 
Motor Car Enamel 


'The old boat will look like a new car in a glass case! And not so 
far out of the way at that. This wonderful enamel protects and 
beautifies like a coating of tough, glass crystal. 


Repeated washings will not dim its lustre. It will wear as well 
as the original factory finish. Dries overnight. Easy to put on. 
No sags or wrinkles or brush marks. Made by the makers of the 
famous Murphy Automobile Varnishes. Most fine cars are finished 
at the factory with Murphy materials. 


Da-cote is furnished in black, white and ten beautiful colors. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK —" CHICAGO 


` —— r e E E 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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“T told him that this stock was prac- 
tically without intrinsic value. As a 
matter of fact, the International Power 
Company has now for many years been 
defunct, dead. But at that time it was one 
of those so-called specialty stocks which 
are periodically manipulated by insiders. 
The previous year it had soared up to 200 
or more; then the price had melted away, 
and for months it could be bought below 
30. But now it was becoming a little 


, more active, and as it crept up above 40 


the gamblers began to watch it again. In 


' fact, the tip was passed around: ‘There 
| issomething doing in International Power. 


“My words had no effect on my young 
friend. He had a hunch, and although he 
never had gambled in the market before, 
nothing could stop him from playing his 
hunch. He had abo a thousand dollars 
in the savings bank. The next morning he 
drew all his money out, and bought a hun- 


| dred shares of International Power at 46, 


as I remember it. Of course I can't recall 


| the figures exactly, but what I shall give 
` you will be approximately correct. 


js Y YOUNG friend's purchase was 


AVE made soon after the market opened. 
At 10:30. his broker ’phoned him that the 
stock was selling at 56. He was a thou- 
sand dollars ahead. At noon when he 
went out to lunch he looked at a ticker 
and found the stock quoted at 78 or so. 
He was now ahead more than three thou- 
sand dollars. He rushed down to the 
broker's office, and by the time he got 
there the stock was selling around 85. He 
now had nearly four thousand dollars prof- 
it. The broker advised him to sell. ‘No,’ 
he said, ‘I won't sell under 92.' Even as 
he spoke, the stock jumped up to that 
figure. Then he said he would not take 
a cent less than a hundred. You see how 
your greed grows by what it feeds on. It's 
practically always the case. 

“When my young friend left the bro- 
ker's office, he asked that the price of his 
stock be telephoned to him at 2:30. At 
that hour the broker ’phoned that the 
stock was back to 89. Again advised to 
sell, my young friend hesitated; waited 
ten minutes, and then found that the 
price was 85. He decided to 'phone again 
at ten minutes to three, but he no sooner 
had hung up the receiver at 2:40 than the 
price began to melt away. In five min- 
utes it dropped 30 points and was around 
55. At ten minutes to three, the young 
man, thoroughly frightened, ordered the 
broker to sell at the market. Before the 
order could be executed the stock had 
dropped to about 36, where the young 
man’s was sold. 

“Thus, after having had a paper profit 


| in hand that day of between four and five 


thousand dollars, he wound up by losing 
the thousand dollars of margin hs Ber put 
up in the morning. Whisk went all the 
savings he had accumulated through hard 
work! 

“Seemingly he was unlucky, but as this 
dizzy experience cured him for good and 
all of any desire to speculate, he got off 
comparatively cheaply. The most un- 
fortunate ones are those men and women 
whose speculations for a time were so suc- 
cessful that they were encouraged to keep 
at it, to keep on dreaming of getting a 
fortune without working for it. If this 
fever stays in your system for any length 
of time it is sure to leave you perma- 


roo. | 


toward the Hupmobile. 
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HE average family 
naturally gives its con- 
fidence to that which zs 
right, and which Stays right. 


A month—or six months 
—or a year from the day it 
is new, the Hupmobile is 
just as easy to care for, 
performs just as well, costs 
just as little to keep up, 
and is just as faithful. 


That may explain, in part, 
the great good will which 
the American people hold 
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Jour signature Jj 
represents you - 
Doitin CARTERS - 
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THIS ISA PERMANENT RECORD INK WHICH WRITES 
BLUE ANG TURNS JE T BLACK IT IS THE STANDARO 
INK FOR BOOKKEEPERS AND GENERAL OFFICE USE 


THE CARTER'S INK. CO 


BOSTON MONTREAL 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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nently disabled—with no capacity left to 
buckle down to real work; nerve shattered, 
self-respect gone, only a ghost left of your 
old self.” = 

Mr. Moody paused, and then said a 
thing which I found very impressive, com- 
ing as it did from a man in his position. 

“I hope,”, he quietly remarked, ‘‘ that 
I, for one, shall never have the misfortune 
to make a lot of money quickly. 

“Here is something," he went on, ‘‘ that 
every young man and woman who may be 
tempted to speculate in stocks ought to 
consider: You will find, I think, that the 
partners of every first-class brokerage 
house have made among themselves an 
iron-clad agreement that none shall ever 
do any speculating. These men surely 
may be said to be on the inside. Why have 
they found it necessary to make such 
agreements? Think it over. 

“The best tip anyone can give you from 
the inside is this: 

“If you have saved any amount up to, 
say, a thousand dollars, keep it in a sav- 
ings bank. As your surplus begins to 
amount to more than a thousand dollars, 
you can afford to rent a safe-deposit box, 
and that will make it entirely practicable 
for you to begin thinking of purchasing 
securities yielding more interest than a 
savings bank can afford to pay. 

“At this time Liberty bonds can be 
bought at prices yielding a larger return 
than you can get from a savings bank. 
And if these obligations of the United 
States Government should become unsafe, 
then there will be no safety in any savings 
bank. But that won’t happen. If you 


| have any amount less than, say, five thou- 


sand dollars, you do well to keep it in 
Liberty bonds. But as your surplus begins 
to amount to more than this sum, then 
you can begin to think of other things. 
Undoubtedly you will then do well to seek 
disinterested expert advice, or the disin- 


| terested advice of others having a broader 


experience than yours; but, whatever else 
you may then do, you should set out to 
study and to master the principles of in- 
vestment, so that in the last analysis you 
may be able to act on your own judgment. 
“TET me emphasize the importance of 
.— this study. In no field can it be said 
with greater truth that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing than in the invest- 
ment field. The longer I live, the more 
reason I have to believe that, great as are 
the sums regularly lost inout-and-out spec- 


ulation, still greater sums are lost in in- 


vestment, or so-called investment: On 
account of their ignorance of: the first 
and most elementary principles of invest-- 
ment, thousands every year are led to put 
money into so-called investments which 
are really the worst kind of wild-cat spec- 
ulations when they are not out-and-out 
swindles. 

“These schemes usually take the form 
of mining and oil promotions, but a really 
classic example of how easily thousands of 
investors can be separated from their 
money is seen in the case of a ‘guaranteed 
egg company,’ which was organized here 
in New York a few years ago. 

“The promoters of this company sent 
broadcast a roseate Prospectus offerin 
seven per cent guaranteed preferred stock 
at par, with a large bonus in common 
stock. Careful inspection of this docu- 
ment revealed the ba that the prospec- 
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The “Pro” and “Con” 
of Meat Prices 


ECAUSE of the present tigh cost of feeds for livestock, of labor, 


equipment, buildings an 


farm machinery, the producer must 


endeavor to obtain proportionately high prices for his meat animals, 
to cover increased cost of production. 


On the other hand, because of the increased 
cost of everything the consumer must buy, 
he is contending for lower prices of meats 
and other food supplies. 


Between Producer and Consumer the Packer 
operates, paying prices determined by the 
daily competitive market, and selling for a 
very narrow margin of profit. 


Adverse or favorable seasons, scarcity or 
abundance of crops, industrial conditions, the 
general level of prices, foreign exchange rates 
and business conditions—all of these and a 
hundred other factors have their influence 
in determining prices of both livestock and 
meat products, and all are beyond the 
control of the packer. 


But because of the highly developed efficiency 


ARMOUR Sè 
CHICAGO 


of the packing industry, a continuous cash 
market is maintained for livestock, and a fit 
and plentiful food supply is placed within the 
reach of consumers everywhere in all seasons 
of the year. 


In performing this service, Armour and 
Company's profit is so small as to be incon- 
sequential in its effect on the price of meat 


' or livestock. Regardless of whether prices 


are e or low our profit over a period of 
years has averaged only 2% on volume of 
sales, or only a fraction of a cent a pound. 


All this indicates the great need of the big 
packing industry, which must be allowed to 
function unhampered and unshackled, if the 
interests of both Producer and Consumer are 
to be safeguarded. 
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Looking 


it! 


You look for cards when they're hidden away one be- 
hind another in card drawers, and sometimes you look 
for them a long time when they're mis-filed. You 
fumble over a dozen cards to find one. 


But you look at records in Kardex. The name, title or 
other important data is always in plain sight. A glance 
locates the card you want—a flip of the finger shows 
you the required data. You make entry or get data 
from either side of the card without removing it. That 
means no possibility for mis-filed or lost cards. 


The speed and ease of locating cards in Kardex effects a 
saving of from 50% to 75% in record keeping. Instantly 
accessible records encourage their use in planning and 
deciding. That means no guesswork, no oversight. 


Kardex will accommodate your present cards. The 
change from card drawers to Kardex is easily and 
quickly made. 

It is costly for you to look for records. Let us send you 
information about Kardex that will be of interest and 
value to you. Send samples of some of your record cards. 


American Kardex Company 
Main Offices and Factory: Tonawaada, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Albany Dallas Los Angeles Pittsburgh 

Boston Denver Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Detroit New York St. Louis 

Chicago Houston Peoria Syracuse 
Cleveland Kansas City Philadelphia Washington, D. C. 
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| egg would be good. 


tive earnings were to come from the sale 
of eggs at high prices, said eggs to be laid 
without fail at a certain unceasing rate by 
several thousand hens. These hens, ap- 
parently, were supposed to do the double 
work of hatching new broods of chickens 
and laying their regular guaranteed pro- 


| portion of eggs. It also seemed to be as- 


sumed that only hens, and no roosters, 
would be hatched, that every hen could 
be relied upon to remain in the pink 
of egg-laying condition, and that every 
Indeed, the essence 
of the ‘guarantee’ on the preferred stock 
appeared to be wholly based on the theory 
that the hens somehow had been forced 
into a promise to lay eggs night and day, 
if need be, in order not to permit the pre- 
ferred-stock dividends ever to lapse. 
Though the company’s only tangible prop- 
erty, aside from the chickens, was a farm 
of twenty acres situated about thirty 
miles from New York, the company was 
capitalized at nearly a million dollars. 


“POSSIBLY you have heard the story 

of the man who boasted that from his 
one hundred and twenty-four chickens he 
was getting one hundred and twenty-three 
eggs a day. 

“*That,’ said a friend of his, ‘is cer- 
tainly a remarkable record. Dear me! 
One hundred and twenty-three eggs a day 
from one hundred and twenty-four chick- 
ens! But, see here, now, what’s that 
other chicken doing?’ 

““Oh,’ said the boaster, 
books.’ ; 

“Well, to anyone who stopped to an- 
alyze it, that whole guaranteed stock prop- 
osition was just as absurd as this story. 
Despite this fact, the promoters sold 
enough stock to yield them more than 
eighty thousand dollars in cash. And I 
was told on'good authority that most of 
the subscriptions came from New York 
City people who probably didn’t know 
any more about that kind of chickens than 
the company's chickens knew about the 
preferred stock upon which they were as- 
sumed to have dividends. Soon after 
this exploitation, the promoters quietly 
folded their tents and stole away, with the 
result that the people who bought the 
stock still are waiting for their 'guaran- 
teed' dividends upon their 'permanent in- 
vestment.’ 

“It would appear to be the fact these 
days that many people who know enough 
to keep out of mining and oil swindles 
will readily bite at almost any other kind 
of bait. „Many of the slickest sch mers 
know this, and therefore have tal n to 
propositions which, as in the case of the 
guaranteed egg company, have a thor- 
oughly legitimate sound, 

“The methods for promoting all these 
schemes have in recent years been re- 
duced to a science. Experience has proved 
that, aside from women, the most vul- 
nerable class is made up of ministers 
doctors, teachers, and other professional 


‘he keeps the 


| people. What makes these people ‘easy’ 


is, of course, their lack of familiarity asa 
class with business principles in general 
" But there are others, as is well known 
by the concerns which make a business of 
supplying classified lists of prospective in- 
vestors, lists that often fall into the hands 
of slick gentlemen who have shad minin 
and oil propositions. These lata hits 
classified into $10 investors, $25 to £roo 
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N conception and appearance, the BIG-SIX expresses beauty, grace 

and refinement of design. It is exactly the car you would create 

if you were an expert engineer and building the finest modern 
motor car from the standpoint of ripe experience. Studebaker quality, 
dominant for 68 years, is reflected in this powerful motor car. 


60-H. P. detachable-head motor; intermediate transmission; 
126-inch wheelbase, insuring ample room for seven adults. 


All Studebaker Cars are equipped with 
Cord Tires—another Studebaker precedent. 
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investors, $100 to $500 investors, and in- 
vestors having up to $10,000 or more. 

“The $10 investors mostly are made up | 
of those who are in the habit of taking | 
occasionally a flyer to this extent; their | 
idea being that what they invest may turn | 
out to yield a big profit, but that in any 
event their loss will be small. This class | 
particularly appeals to the swindler, for | 
the reason that even if his scheme is ex- | 
posed, the amounts individually invested | 
are so small that it would not pay any 
single person to appeal to the law, and 
such investors are too widely scattered or 
too unintelligent or indifferent to act in 
concert. The number of names on these 
$10 lists sometimes runs up into the hun- 
dreds of thousands. They are the princi- 
pal means for floating all schemes of the 
cheaper and more openly fraudulent va- | 
riety. i 

“The $25 to $100 list is made up of 
Methodist and Baptist ministers, country 
doctors, teachers, barbers, waiters, nurses, 
and others who are able to set aside up to 
$100a year. Such a list is used for slightly 
more pretentious schemes, and schemes | 
which now and then may not be utterly | 
devoid of merit. 

“The $100 to $500 lists are made up of 
college teachers and professors, Episcopal | 
and Presbyterian ministers, the more pros- 
perous doctors, small Wall Street lambs, 
mercantile clerks, some country merchants 
and other thrifty people who annually ac- | 
cumulate a few hundred dollars. In ad- 
dition to being used for the promotion of 
more pretentious frauds, such lists some- 
times are used to promote perfectly sound 
and legitimate enterprises. 

“The lists covering people having up to 
$10,000 or more largely explain. them- 
selves. These lists often are used by | 
schemers; but as the people on them usu- | 
ally are those who are more cautious or | 
have a wider business experience, they are 
not particularly popular with the get- 
rich-quick fraternity. l 


OU constantly hear in the invest- 

ment world half-truths, which are all 
the more dangerous because they are true 
in part. Some of these half-truths are: 
Stick to first mortgages; never buy an un- 
secured note; never buy a common stock; 
never buy an industrial bond; never buy 
a non-cumulative preferred stock. 

“The man who insists on first mort- 
gages, and considers nothing else, will al- 
most surely come to grief. There are 
thousands of first mortgage bonds which 
are more speculative than many common 
stocks, and there are hundreds of common 
stocks which are better than many bonds, 
and better than any other types of secur- 
ity. For example, there are certain first 
mortgage bonds on parts ofthe Erie Rail- | 
road which are far inferior in inv estment | 
value to certain fifth or sixth mortgages | 
on the same railroad system. An unse- 
cured obligation of the General Electric 
Company, or of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, is far superior to the so-called se- 
cured note issues of some railroads. As for 
common stocks, there are few better in- 
vestments than Union Pacific common, 
General Electric, and the Standard Oils. 
As for industrial bonds, some are of far 
higher grade, are more strongly secured, 
than many railroad bonds of standard 
character. As for non-cumulative pre- 
ferred stocks, what issues have given a 


HEINZ 
Vinegars 


Every drop awakens flavor 


All your skill in salad making goes for naught if the 
vinegar is not right. 

That skill is seemingly enhanced if you use Heinz 
Vinegar. At any rate, the salad is improved by its 
unforgetable flavor—its delicate aroma. 

The choicest materials, absolute purity, skill, years | 
of experience and long aging in wood all play a part 
in the finished result—a perfect vinegar. 


Malt, Cider and W hite 


PINTS, QUARTS, HALF-GALLONS 
In bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


HEINZ 


Imported 
Olive Oil 
In selecting olive oil, assurance 
of high quality, purity and gen- 


eral excellence is given by the 
Heinz label. 


Under Heinz supervision this 
rich, full flavored oil is pressed 
from selected olives in Seville, 
Spain. In bortles or tins. . 


Some of the Varieties 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 


Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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YOUR doctor will tell you that most of your illnesses 
are caused or aggravated by constipation. He will also 
tell you that such a food as Kellogg's Krumbled Bran will 
do for you in a natural way more good than drugs. Best 
of all, you will enjoy eating this new cereal food of ours, 
because it is new and is totally different. 


Kelloggs 
KRUMBLED BRAN! 


You never saw or tasted bran like it. It is krumbled like 
our famous Krumbles and has a most satisfying flavor, 


like our Toasted Corn Flakes. 


And it is ready to eat, just as it comes in our “waxtite” 
Eat it every morning at breakfast, just when 
you need it most, and when 
it will do you the most good. 
Recipes for splendid muf- 
fins, pancakes, etc., on each 
package. 


Ask for individual package 
of Kelloggs Krumbled Bran 


at your hotel, restaurant or 
club. 


Always look for this signature 
on the package— 


Copyright, 1920, by Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


RIIV 


HK 
KELLOGG TOAST; 


SATE corey 


ED CORN FLAKE co 


s MICH... TORONTO, CANADA 


| mend the reading and the digestin 


better account of themselves for twenty 
years than American Sugar Refining pre- 
ferred, and American Car & Foundry pre- 
ferred? . 

“These things I mention just to in- 
dicate how much there is to learn about 
investment, and how great the necessity 
is to study investment principles as your 
surplus funds begin to mount. You will 
find, however, that such a study will be- 
come more and more fascinating; that, 
as your devotion to your vocation pro- 
duces a surplus, your study of the way 
to take care of your surplus will consti- 
tute a mighty pleasant avocation. 

“One thing this study will bring home 
to vou is that never can you get some- 
thing for nothing, that there is a natural 
tax on everything which cannot be dodged. 


| To those who may not be able to make 


such a study now Í would strongly recom- 
of 
Emerson’s essay on ‘Compensation.” This 
will show that you must pay in some way 
for everything you get, pay at once or in 
the end; and that the people who seem to 
get something for nothing, either in the 
end lose that something, or in the end pay 
for it two or three times over.” 


SAMUEL A. DERIEUX has written 
another unusually interesting animal 
article for next month’s magazine. 
Mr. Derieux tells us about the four- 
footed denizens of the zoo, and ex- 
plains why the bear and the monkey 
vd the most popular animals in cap- 
vity. 


The Devil Cat Meets 
Her Match 


(Continued from bage 31) 


spoke to her of trading possibilities, which 
he did understand, and she barely paid 
attention. He made direct suggestions for 
her benefit and, in other words, she told 
him to mind his own business. 

And Murchison, being neither inverte- 
brate nor under fear of being fired, sud- 
denly put his head back and laughed 
heartily, whereupon, if eyes could but 
have slain, David Murchison would have 
wilted and withered up into nothingness 
Being solid, however, he did nothing of 
the sort; but from that moment a state of 
stark war existed between them. The 
girl snapped necessary orders at him like 
the cracking of a whip, and Murchison 
delighted both in carrying out those orders 
as o ale, board the “‘ Nainsook ”? had 
ever done before, and in ignori i 
skipper's studied idan e DE piii 

ere were moments when th 
a clash of wills which brought Éreanto che 
eyes of both—the purple hue of anger 
into those of Bab Trenton and the li hc f 
mastery into those of the man. S 
after that first momentary hesitati 
carrying out orders, 


ever, 
1 on 

ers, did he question het 
complete authority as captain of th 
"Nainsook." The mastery over her th t 
he made her feel was an infinitely dee + 
matter. Ít was purely a personal io 
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XLES 


For Motor Trucks 


CARK C Tl by: 
A 


The American Magazine 


“Wanted—a 
Correspondent, 
Salary $15,000"— 
aninteresting book- 
let which will be 
mailed you on re- 
quest to Depart- 


The Standard Paper for 


Business Stationery 


Standard—because it is the stand- 
ard product of a mill that for 
more than fifty years has made 
nothing but quality bond paper—a 
mill which has been the pioneer 
maker of fine bond business sta- 
tionery, and which has led in the 
development of loft-dried bond 
paper. Old Hampshire ‘is made 
of hand-sorted rags, in tints suit- 
able for every business purpose. 


Standard—because it always con- 
veys the impression of good taste 
when used for letterheads. 


Standard—because it has superior 
strength and durability. 


Standard—with the man who 
buys business stationery, because 
no other bond paper responds so 
splendidly to the good work of 
his printer. 


sent you. 


Old Hampshire 
Stationery is the 
choice of particular 
men and women. 
Upon request to 
Department A, a 
free sample will be 


and just as Murchison nevér allowed it to 
interfere with his duties as mate, the girl 


| never exercised her authority as skipper 
| to crush him. For the girl was a girl, and 
| human nature is inexorable. 


The mate had almost forgotten the 
sixty-hve per cent of darning in the 


| stocking and the fact that there was no 
| spare gaff top-s’l on board to replace the 


rotten canvas in case it blew away; but a 
dozen days on board brought several 
similar things to his notice, and the climax 
came when Tanvi, the colored boatswain, 


| informed. the mate that the crew were 


| going to quit the ed at Tampico unless 
| their wages were paid. 


It came as a smashing revelation to 
Murchison. For the first time, it really 
dawned on him that all was not well, in 
a financial sense, with Bab Trenton, and 
he winced at the idea. Not that there was 
anything remarkable about it. Murchison 
had been on South Sea trading craft too 
often not to know how that sort of thing 
can happen. The contents of the ship's 
safe dwindling, one or two unsuccessful 
trips, an unexpected bill for repairs after 


| a gruelling which barely left the vessel 


afloat, food for all hands to provide con- 
tinually, and then the TERR problem of 
wages mounting up. 

“Crew get their wages at Tampico,” 
Murchison replied, steadily returning the 
black’s gaze, and wondering how in the 
name of pink thunder he was going to 
broach the matter to Bab Trenton. 

But the opportunity he sought never 
arose. Before his watch was up, gusts of 
wind began to tear out of the so'west like 
shells from a ten-inch gun. Graduallv the 
gusts lengthened, until the **Nainsook ” 
was being pounded by a living gale. The 
Kanakas were jumping to obey the mate’s 
orders when the skipper came on deck. 
She watched Murchison without inter- 
ference, until all was snug. Then: 

“This is what I’ve been anticipating for 
days,” she sang out to the mate. In trying 
to make her voice heard above the wind’s 
scream in the rigging, she put her face 
closer to his than it had ever been. The 
sea was rising rapidly and the schooner 
cavorted. Holding onto a stanchion, the 
girl-skipper swayed slightly. Murchison 
steadied her, for a second, with a strong 
hand on her shoulder. 

"She'll ride it out like a duck," he 
shouted back. He knew that she had no 
doubt on the point. Before Tanvi had 
spoken to him it would never have en- 
tered Murchison's head to offer such a 
comment. 


(THROUGHOUT that night and all 


through the next, the “Nainsook”’ 


| withstood the onslaught, gray swirline 
> 


torrents sweeping over her deck. 


Murchison remained on watch con- 


| stantly, refusing to snatch even forty 
| winks, but eventually Bab Trenton i 
| emptorily ordered him below, where he 


per- 


slept for several hours, only to be awak- 
ened, as is the way with sailors, on feeling 
a different movement of the ship. -The 
“ Nainsook" was pounding and rollin 
but she had changed her course. e 
Murchison, wide awake in an instant 
slipped up on deck. The wind had abated 
somewhat, but a terrible sea—one 


H : vast 
expanse of racing, white-capped, watery 
mountains—was running; and the mate 


caught sight of a vessel wallowing and 
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The business armor of the average man consists 
of but one shield; he masters but one subject 
Combine a master), of every subject and you have 
the complete shield of the successful executive 


FOREIGN TRADE 


INVESTMENTS D » 
SON 


How does a man get into business for himself? 


MAN may be a first-class 
salesman, and remain a 
salesman all his life. 


He may be a first-class 


accountant; or engineer; or 
superintendent; or depart- 
mental head 


all his ability and hard work 
— never rise beyond. 


How is it that so few men 
are able to jump over the de- 
partmental barriers and estab- 
lish themselves in their own 
business? 


The career of J. H. Hansen, 
President of the J. H. Hansen 
Cadillac Company, of Omaha, 
answers that question. 


From salesman to 
president 


HEN I located in Nebraska as a 

salesman for the Cadillac automo- 
bile" Mr. Hansen wrote recently to the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, "a repre- 
sentative of the Institute found me, and 
persuaded me that I might just as well 
try for the big prizes in business as for 
one of the mediocre ones. The decision to 
enrol in the Modern Business Course and 
Service was a turning point in my life. 


“I knew something about selling already. 
But now I began to sce business as a whole, 
and the relation of each department to it. 
Advertising and costs; accounting and office 
organization; the control of men and cor- 
poration finance—all these elements, which 
are necessary if a man is to succeed in 
business for himself, came to me with the 
Institute's help. 


“When the opportunity arrived I was 
ready for it. We organized our company 
and the first year did more than a million- 
dollar business. 


"In my judgment, the reason why so 
many men never get into business for them- 
selves or fail after they do get in, is becausc 
they are not prepared for their opportunity 
when it comes." 


Trained and sure 


of step 


HE man who masters the prin- 

ciples and acquaints himself 
with the practices of modern busi- 
ness acquires the vision and courage 
needed to take the big step—vision 
to see and know opportunity when 
it is presented, and courage to de- 
cide how to act. 


To him the elements of success 
and causes of failure become axi- 
omatic. He has learned what to 
. do, and what to avoid doing. 


Ignorance of the fundamentals 
which are the keystone of successful 
business practice is the cause of 
most business failures. 


You have asked yourself, *How 
can I get into business for myself?" 
Mr. Hansen and thousands of 
others have answered that question 
for you. Their records speak, with 
the eloquence of accomplished suc- 
cess, this message to you. 


“Train yourself; learn business 
as a whole rather than the details 
of a single phase of it. Master the 
fundamental principles of all busi- 
ness so that you can with conf- 
dence meet opportunity when it 


* comes to you. 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute is engaged in fitting men to 
be ready for their opportunities. 


To the man who knows just one 
department, it gives the whole 
background of modern business. 


The Advisory Council 


DUCATIONAL and business 
authority of the highest type 
are represented on the Institute's 
Advisory Council, which consists of: 


Frank A. Vanderlip, the financier; 
General Coleman duPont, the well-known 
business executive; John Hays Hammond, 
the eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
the statistician and economist; and Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


O SAVE your time the Institute has 

answered every question that is likely 
to occur to you about the Modern Business 
Course and Service in a 116-page book, 
entitled “Forging Ahead in Business." It 
is a book that should be in every ambitious 
man’s library—a veritable guide to business 
progress. And it is offered entirely without 
obligation; send for your copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
506 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead 
without obligation. 


in Business" 


Business 
Address. eee 


Business 
Position eate ouis 
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The Thrill of a Lifetime .. 


GO where the water sparkles and rip- 
ples in sunshine and shadow—go where 
a tug on your line sends a thrill from 
head to toe—go when you will and where 
you will—your bicycle is ready, waiting 
and willing. 


Get out your rod and tackle box—and hop to it! 
Swift, glorious flight, combining both comfort and 


Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 


"Ride a Bicycle 


with our reputation 


A bicycle saves time and money, too 


help 


health! 
as “play.” 
Buy a bicycle now and be particular. Buy a Day- 
leader—backed 


—and will you work as well 


ron Bicycle, the acknowledged 


by 25 years' experience, skill and reputation 

Write today for your dealer's name and copy of our 
handsome catalog No. 46, showing 8 splendid new 
1920 Dayton Models for men, women, boys and 
girls. Learn what a Dayton Bicycle will do for you. 


back this Trade-M ark 


| rolling in the trough, straight ahead, two 


|, to each avalanche of water. 


or three miles away. It was a steamer, 
and something was wrong, diabolically 
wrong, with her. She appeared to be en- 
tirely out of control, and lay broadside on 
But, worst 


| of all, she was evidently perilously near 


| skins and stung their faces. 


| seconds,” 


the sinking point, for she lay so low in thc 
water that her well deck was practically 
submerged all the time. Murchison could 
see that some signal had been flown, but 
the bunting had all become ribbons. He 
turned to Bab Trenton, who was standing 
on the poop, leveling her binoculars at the 


| distressed vessel. 


"She's pretty nearly a goner,” he said. 
“Can you see anybody on board ?”” 

The girl shook her head and handed 
him the glasses. For a full minute he 
glued his eyes on the steamer, which 
they were now rapidly nearing. An 
abandoned ship wrecked on the shore 
usually inspires the landsman with vague 
melancholy, but an abandoned ship, 
adrift on the ocean, has a vastly different 
effect on the mariner who sees it. The 
chance to salvage a steamer is one of 
those things that sea-captains dream 
about, with blissful ideas of the wealth it 
would bring; but such things rarel hap- 
pen outside of dreams. Murchison looked 
searchingly at the girl. 

"It's only about a hundred miles _to 
Tampico,” he said, *and the gale’s half 


| spent.” 


“I can't make her name out,” said the 
ES “on ° > 
skipper. “She’s so low in the water. 

Then the steamer rolled her bow clear 


for a few moments. 


“The first three letters are L a z,” the 
girl said eagerly. "Oh, yes, ‘Lazette.’ 
I don’t know her. But she’s a plum well 
worth picking. Get the longboat ready, 
Mr. Murchison. You’ll have to handle it 
carefully with a sea like this running.” 

Murchison did not move. A wave 
thundered against the schooner’s side. 
Fiercely driven spume smacked their oil- 
1 The girl 
turned to the man in blank amazement. 

“That longboat wouldn't live Sixty 
Murchison declared slowly, 
with a curiously set face. E 

They were alongside the steamer now. 

“You yellow cur!" the skipper sneered 
“After this, keep out of my sight till we 
get ashore. I'll go myself. Tanyi, drop 
that boat overboard.” E 


WITH his face still set PENSE D 


Murchison went forward, while 
Tanyi and the Kanakas were loosening 
the longboat's lashings. They had just 
got her ready to launch when the mate re- 
turned. Bab Trenton was watching him 
closely. An exclamation of chagrin came 
to her lips when she saw that he was bear- 
ing a heavy ax. Divining his intention 
she slid her hand beneath her oilskin fo? 
something that was always handy 
and night. Murchison raised the AS to 
crush in the side of the boat. There was 
a sharp crack and a bullet whizzed across 
the deck, but the ax smashed y 


day 


Its wa v 


through a plank, and the longboat was 

useless. i 
The bullet had passed through the 

fleshy part of Murchison’s arm, but he 


ignored the wound. Again the girl raised 
her revolver. There was a tense moment 
during which Bab Trenton felt her trigger 
hnger tightening. EE 
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ON; 
PREPARATIONS FOR 
TOILET & HYGIENE 


ONLY SAN-TOX DRUGGISTS 
—Specially Appointed Because 
of Their High Standing—Sel! 
San4Tox Preparations. Look 
for This Sign of The Nurse 


Shave the Sanu-7ox Way 


Put your face at ease. Give ita San-Tox shave. 
It's a speedy job, and a good one. 


Just a few whisks of the brush, and you have 
a thick, bland lather that velvets the edge of 
your razor, and makes your skin feel grateful. 
for its snug, smooth contact. 


Then—a dash of San-Tox Shaving Lotion, a 
shake of After-Shave Talc, and presto! your 
facial grooming is complete—you’re fresh as 
an April morning for all day long. 


Look for the nurse on the San-Tox packet of 
' blue. She is the San-Tox trade mark, and the © 
symbol of purity on all San-Tox Preparations. 


De Pree 
New York Holland, Michigan San Francisco 
SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
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Why will bankers 
loan more money 
on well-painted property? 


It is common sense to suppose that an Owner who 
keeps his property up is more worthy of trust. 
It is evidence of good business judgment. It 
obviously means a more salable security. Why 
wouldn't bankers recognize character, credit and 
business sense? > 

But bankers are not the only observant citizens. 
Neighbors are quick to recognize signs of prosper- 
ity and good taste. Every man wants his neigh- 
bors’ good opinion. It has a dollars-and-cents 
value to him. 

Paint your property regularly—and paint it with 
the best paint you can buy. , Not only because it 
will look better and last longer, but because it is 
more economical. Paint isn’t for looks alone; it 
is there to protect the property from decay, which 
creeps in through every scar and check, once the 
surface of the paint breaks. z 

For more than so years, Sherwin-Williams has 
been making paint and sells more SWP House 
Paint for outside use than any two other brands. 
Its reputation is known all over the world——an in- 
disputable evidence of value. SWP wears better 
than any other paint we know. 1 

We go back to the source for every essential in- 
gredient and control every essential process to be 
sure that our products are right. The Cover-the- 
Earth trademark assures you of certain satisfaction. 


Tih 
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WILLIAMS 


PRODUCTS 


Paints that stand up 


Sherwin-Williams reputation 
rests on making products exactly 
suited to the need. An organi- 
zation of specialists, of wide ex- 
perience and exact knowledge, it 
makes a thousand formulae for 
surfaces, to meet the wear each 
different surface gets. 

SWP is its special house paint, 
made of pure zinc, pure lead, 
pure linseed oil and necessary 
color pigments and driers. Each 
ingredient is manufactured by 
us to insure its adaptability, and 
all are mixed by machines of our 
own design that grind thoroughly 
and assure an evenly spread, 
durable film that the weather 
cannot break through. 

Much depends on the proper 


PAINTS ano 


application of paint and you 
should be süre that you have a 
good painter to get the best 
results from the best materials. 
The surface must be prepared, 
made ready with skill and 
knowledge of its nature. 

Shingles demand a preserva- 
tive as well as a paint. S-W 
Preservative Shingle Stain is 
made on a creosote base, which 
penetrates the wood and preserves 
it, while the stain brings out the 
natural beauty of the grain and 
adds a rich and distinctive color- 
ing. Shingle Stain can be used 
for dipping or brushing. 

For concrete surfaces, we make 
Concrete Finish; for metal sur- 
faces, Metalastic Paint; for barns 


VARNISHES, DYESTUFFS, COLORS. 


outside 


and outhouses, wood roofs and 
fencing, Commonwealth Barn 
Paint; for each different surface, 
we make a product which meets 
the conditions that surface pre- 
sents. 

For each use, there is a prod- 
uct exactly suited to the need. 
Tell the Sherwin-Williams dealer 
in your neighborhood what work 
you want to do. He can give 
you the right finish for the pur- 
pose. Look for the Cover-the- 
Earth trademark. It is your 
protection. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Coa. 


Address Main Correspondence Office 
601 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


PIGMENTS 


CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


S-W Preservative Shingle Stain—A creosote 
stain for Shingles. Adds beauty to surfaceand 
penetrates the wood, protecting it from decay. 
In many attractive colors. 


S- Commonwealth Barn Paint—A rich, 
heavy bodied red or gray, of unusual covering 
power, even on rough lumber. Ammonta re- 
ststing and extremely durable. 
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This IS a 
Real Picnic 


A perfect blend of pure fruit flavors, 
cane sugar and genuine imported 
Jamaica ginger in the most enticing 

_combination that ever passed your 
lips—you' ll never want to be without 
it when outing or at home. 


The standard for the 
past 27 years in leading 
hotels, clubs, cafes, 
and on dining cars. 
Order today from your 
grocer or druggist — 
costs less per bottle 
by the case. On 
sale everywhere. 


Sheboygan 
Beverage Co, 
Sheboygan, 

Wis. 


Sheboygan Root Beer 
Orange Phos phate 
Sarsa parilla 
Lemon Soda 
Cream Soda 
Mineral Water 


\ For occasions 
1 and all 
occasions. 


| “Put that gun down, and leave this 
| job to me!" the man shouted, facing her. 

“Leave it to you!” She laughed bitterly. 
* And what, under God's heaven, does a 
white-livered coward like you think you 
can do now! See, there's a mist coming up, 
so we sha'n't even be able to stand by her 
| till the sea goes down. And I didn't ask 
vou a second time to row across. I was 
going myself. There-isn’t a nigger on this 
boat hasn't more pluck than—”’ 


| JHJE CAMEback tothe poop, although the 
girl still had the revolver in her hand, 
and silenced her roughly with a gesture. 

“I said, leave this job to me,” he de- 
clared fiercely, staring squarely at her. A 
| puzzled frown swept over the girl's face, 
and there came the faintest twitch of her 
mouth as her eyes fell on a dark stain on 
the mate’s sleeve where the bullet had 
gone through. 

He turned on his heel and dived 
down the companionway. Several minutes 
elapsed before he returned, with one of his 
pockets bulging and a life belt strapped 
around him. In his hand he held a length 
of thin line, one end of which he fastened 
to his waist. Handing the line to Tanyi, 
he gave the boatswain careful instruc- 
tions, and as soon as the schooner was 
dead to windward of the steamer, he 
slipped over the side and became lost in a 
| welter of churning foam. 

All this Bab Trenton watched with 
very little outward sign of interest. It 
| was only when the man actually disap- 
peared into the wildly turbulent sea that 
her expression changed. Then she herself 
took the wheel, and held the schooner up 
| into the wind. Her strong brown hands 
gripped the spokes nervously, for the 
plunging schooner was perilously near the 
other vessel, and a collision would have 
been disastrous. Every added second that 
he remained in the water multiplied the 
chances against the choking human being 
trailing astern, battling for something 
more than his own life. 

“He was right; no boat would have 
lived in this,” she muttered. “God grant 
that he makes it". And human nature be- 
ing what it is, the thought of salvage be- 
came entirely banished from her mind for 
the space of several limitless minutes. 
| Now and again she caught sight of Mur- 
| chison, perched momentarily on the crest 
of a wave. He was nearing. the steamer. 
It would be miraculous if he were not 
dashed to pieces against its steel plates. 

“Slack away that line, Tanyi,” she 
called out at last, and. several fathoms 
of the rope slipped through the black’s 
hands. It was touch and go now. Every- 
thing depended on the degree of strength 
Murchison still had—that, and chance. 
A giant wave toyed with the schooner, 
pouring an overwhelming torrent over her 
entire length, and passed on at racing 
speed, leaping like some remorseless living 
monster toward the man. Bab held her 
breath. The wave crashed broadside onto 
the steamer, which became engulfed. And 
then the half-swamped “‘ Lazette” emerged 
slowly from the tumult, after the fashion 


of some wounded sea monster struggling 
to the surface for air. 

Wild exultation surged through Bab 
Trenton. Murchison was on the steam- 
ers deck, spent and exhausted doubt- 
less, but he was living. She could see 
him move, clutching one stanchion after 
another until he reached a place of com- 
parative safety. The wave had swept him 
on board, and the line around his waist 
saved him from being carried beyond. 

Working his way aft, Murchison made 
fast the line that was dangling in the water 
between the two vessels, and Tanvi 
lowered away a manila hawser, which 
Murchison drew to the steamer. Then he 
waved his arm as a signal to proceed, and 
disappeared into the after wheel-house. 
A few minutes later the sails of the 
"Nainsook" were bellying, the hawser 
tightened, jerked, and came nigh to snap- 
ping. There was a steady strain. Slowly. 
painfully, the ““Lazette” swung out of the 
trough, and the two vessels wêre moving. 
A few knots an hour was all they made, 
but Tampico was only a hundred miles 
away from the '"Nainsook's" dancing 
prow. Each time a wave larger than the 
rest careered past the schooner and 
hurled itself upon the *Lazette," Bab 
turned and watched with an anxious face. 

“And,” she said aloud once, “I called 
him yellow!” 


I: WAS dawn on the following day be- 
fore, stiff and weary, she handed the 
wheel over to Tanyi, and went below for 
something to eat. Land had just been 
sighted. The moment she entered her 
cabin her eyes fell on an envelope ad- 
dressed to her. Murchison must have 
put it there before he left. Her fingers 
ver not quis Steady as she tore it open. 
nside was a brief note and so i 

else. The note said: gaja 


I'll make it, if I can; but in case I don't 
there's enough money enclosed to pay the 
crew at Tampico. They're getting nasty 
Three weeks ago the * Lazctte" was reported 
with cholera on board, so keep well off her if 
you tow us into port. I'm taking some disin- 
fectant with me, and I'll soak in it, so I'll be 
all right. 

You're going to marry me, Bab, sooner cr 
later, so make up your mind to it. And if vc 
make up your mind soon, you might run. the 
Stars and Stripes up to the masthead so thar i 
can see it. Yours ever, ; 

DaviD MURCHISON. 


Bab read it all through again, and then 
going over to a locker, selected a strip of 
bunting. With a queer feeling in her 
breast she raised it to her lips, and hastily 
slipped up on deck. With her own hands 
she fastened the flag to the signaling hal- 
yard, and raised it in a ball to the 
masthead. At last she gave a tug. The 
flag “broke” and fluttered in the breeze 

n the after wheel-house of the derelict 
astern, a gnm smile came over the 
features of a man whose eyes had been 
fixed on the schooner’s masthead ever 
since dawn had first shown him its faint 
blur. Old Glory was telling an old, oli 
story in a new way. A 


"NOW Wasn't That Just Like Father!'—a story next 

Frank Hurburt O'Hara—will appeal to the following membara of d 
family: Fathers, mothers, sons, and daughters. If you can k 
that list, you are at liberty not to read it. 


of the 
eep out of 


Otherwise, don't miss it. 
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Gorp SEAL 


ART-RUGS 
The Baby’s Playground— 


MOTHER’ S best judgment tells her the rug is 
important to the baby’s welfare, for the rug is 
the toddler s whole world. A rug that can 

be kept perfectly clean and sanitary, possessing at the 
same time the charm of artistic color and design, is 
the rug that satisfies the modern mother. 


Congoleum meets these very important needs in the home 
where there are children, since it holds on its:firm non- 
absorbent surface no possible menace to their health. Nor 
will the children trip over curled up corners, for Congoleum 
Rugs lie flat without fastening. 


As to the economy of Congoleum, its long wear and service 
prove the wisdom of using it everywhere in the home where 
a low-priced floor covering would be suitable. 


3x 4% feet $2.40 6 x 9 feet $9.75 9 x 10% feet $16.60 
3x6 feet 3.20 73 x9 feet 11.85 9x12 feet 19.00 
9 x9 feet 14.25 


Prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher than those quoted; in 
Canada prices average 25% higher. All prices subject to change without notice. 


Congoleum Art-Rugs are identified by the Gold Seal shown 
below. The Gold Seal means that the price will be cheerfully 
refunded if the rug fails to give the satisfaction that is claimed. 


Beautiful Rug Color Chart free on request. Address nearest office. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON DALLAS 
MONTREAL 


GUARANTEE 


- : ^ : ; s , , iue \ OR YOUR MONEY WILL 


The design on the floor is Conaoleum 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 363. The 6219 
foot size retails at 89.75 


Sho es of Worth 


ODELED in strict conformity with the mode, and with fine 
regard for the subtleties of style; built by master craftsmen who 
correctly interpret our exacting requirements of quality. 
The appeal of Nettleton is aimed directly at the large and growing 
clientele who demand more than ordinary fineness and character in 
shoes. Very properly, this extra worth, as evidenced by added per- 
manence in service, more than justifies their slightly greater first cost. 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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history, the structure of the bones, the 
placement of the muscles, the position of the 
vital organs, all indicate that the human 
animal was intended to spend much of his 
time on all fours. Happily for us on the 
whole, our early ancestors found that they 
could see farther and fight for their exist- 
ence better on their hind feet. But that de- 
cision decreed a constant battle against the 
force of gravity for the rest of mankind. 
In the years of our youth, before the in- 
evitable sag caused by the downward pull 
of gravity, we feel but little ill effects. 
But time tells, and my records here will 
prove interesting. 

I find that, up to thirty years of age, the 
abdomen averages about four inches 
smaller than the chest. About this time 
the ratio begins to change, and at forty 
I’m apt to find the abdominal measure- 
ment larger than the chest. Now bear 
this important fact in mind: it is not that 
there is more fat there than before, but 


that the organs of the chest and abdomen , 


have sagged, due to the relaxation of the 
tone of the abdominal muscles. It is dis- 
tinctly not a coincidence that it is just at 
this time that the man comes in to me 
and says: 

“I don’t know why, but I haven't got 
the snap and the staying power that I 
used to have." . 


"THE reason, granted that there is no 
definite organic disease taking place, 
is plain. This sagging of the vital organs 
has resulted in their greater or less disor- 
dered functioning, with good health, one 
hundred per cent good health, clearly an 
imigoesibility: Correct this (still assuming 
that the postural defect is the only one 
with which this individual has to contend) 
and good health returns just as namay 
as light comes into a room when you pull 
up the curtains. 

A wrong poise of the body, besides be- 
ing the cause of many of life's little ail- 
ments, is frequently the cause of organic 
disease. A prominent Boston specialist, 
unusually successful in the treatment of 
various forms of rheumatism, devotes his 
first attention to correction of the various 
postural defects. From a study of my 


records I am convinced that one of the: 


important factors in the causation of 
stomach and intestinal disorders, includ- 
ing gastric and duodenal ulcer, is that of 
abdominal relaxation. 

Because of the placement of their pelvic 
organs, women suffer much more fre- 

uently from bad posture than men. The 
develo pine of the abdominal muscles is 
of prime importance to her. I know of 
nothing much more vicious than the “‘dé- 
butante slouch.” 

To stand correctly, to keep the body 
well poised, with each organ placed so 
that it can function properly, is much sim- 
pler than is ordinarily supposed. Just 
stand as tall as possible! 

I'll show you how! Here's a measuring 
stick, and here's a mirror. Coat and shirt 


of Will 


off, please! Now look at yourself—a bit 
pot-bellied, chest somewhat flat, shoul- 
ders sagged, with a bit of unnatural curv- 
ing forward of the spine. Height just five 
feet ten inches. Now! Pull in your ab- 
domen and then pull it up! Hold it in, 
please, and look at youre Abdomen is 
in, chest is deeper, shoulders are squarer, 
spine straighter, head better poised. 

eight, a little over five feet ten and one- 


half! 
OF COURSE, being “tall” isn’t the 


consideration. It is keeping the vital 
organs in place so that they can do their 
job without hindrance, in other words, so 
that you can “be well.” 

This “abdomen in” means deeper 
breathing, better circulation, better func- 
tioning of the abdominal organs, a better 

oise of the entire body, so that you won't 
ave to "gather yourself" in order to 
make the next step. All this means more 
efficient living. 

In the matter of circulation, it is par- 
ticularly important. Among numerous 
other things, a relaxed abdomen generally 
means that a good deal of the blood that 
ought to be coursing through the body, 
revitalizing the tissues and washing out 
the toxins of fatigue, carrying warmth to 
the extremities, etc., is lying sluggishly in 
the large abdominal vessels. 

This has been shown by an illuminating 
experiment with rabbits. A wild rabbit, 
with muscular development—especially 
of the abdomen and thighs, because of its 
active life—at its best, and a tame hutch 
rabbit, with its soft, flabby muscles, are 
both secured in an upright position “on 
their hind feet." The tame rabbit's abdo- 
men bulges out, while the taut abdominal 
muscles of the wild rabbit keep the ab- 
domen flat or concaved. The tame rabbit 
will collapse regularly inside of three 
hours, abd autopsy shows that the blood 
has practically all sagged into the greatly 
relaxed abdominal vessels. In other 
words, the rabbit has bled to death within 
its own abdomen. The wild rabbit—with- 
out this abdominal relaxation—will be 
alive and well at the end of three days. A 
tame rabbit, with a tight abdominal bind- 
er, thus preventing this sagging of the 
blood, remains alive and well. 

The point of this, as with all animal ex- 

rimentation, applies directly to the 

uman being. Many of us are sagging 
around “on our hind feet” with circula- 
tion at a low ebb, precisely as with the 
tame rabbit. Try it yourself on the next 
winter day when hands and feet are tin- 
gling with cold. Alternately tightly con- 
tract and relax your abdomen for twenty 
times, and see how the extremities warm 
up. Or you who suffer with cold feet, try 
the same thing in bed. Or, better, “get 
the habit,” and notice the improvement 
in general tone within a month. 

“Getting the habit” is the impor- 
tant thing. Patients often say, “But 
I can’t hold myself that way all day. 
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Fo nitain Pen 


supplies one of the 
greatest needs of the 
vacation season, a 
reliable writing im- 
plement with a self- 
contained ink supply 
that releases you from 
the slavery of a desk 
and ink well and turna 
all outdoors into a 
convenient place at 
any time to do all the 
letter writing that 
family ties or business 
and social activities 
demand. 
Three types, 


Regular, Safety and 
Self Filling 


$2.50 and up 
at Best Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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Washing dishes in summer 
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T’S a pretty hot job if you have to heat up the 

whole house for a little hot water. Of course 
our grandmothers had to do it, then cart it all 
over the house. There was no other way. 


But now-a-days, with a Pittsburg Automatic 
Gas Water Heater in the cellar, we simply turn 
the faucet and draw as much hot water as we 
need. Nobody suffers from the excessive heat 
of coal or gas range. 


For kitchen, bath, laundry or lavatory, the 
Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water Heater will de- 
liver rust-free hot water in any amount at the 
rate of ONE CENT for ten gallons. All you do 
is turn the faucet. No striking matches, light- 
ing fires or shoveling coal. 


The Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water Heater 
can do this because it knows more than a human 
about saving gas. For every bit of gas burned 
it hands out the equivalent in hot water. Just 
get your gas company or plumber to install one 
for you. Then pay for it in ten easy payments. 
In a short time you will wonder how you made 
out so long without it. 

There are several types of Pittsburg Automatic 

Gas Water Heaters. Write us the number of 

people in your home, the number of hot water 

aucets, etc., and we will be glad to make rec- 
ommendations without obligating you in any way. 


Architects see Sweet's Architectural Edition, Pages 1294 to 1297. 
PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Offices and Display Rooms in Principal Cities 


Pittsburg 


Automatic Gas Water He 


| like the resultant “kick.” 


It tires me dreadfully.” Of course; they’ ve 
never used those muscles. But if the 
muscles of their legs and spine did not 
have the habit, they would be in a heap 
on the floor most of the time. I’ve had 
some patients with badly relaxed abdo- 
mens who, when told to contract their 
abdomens, didn’t “know they had any 
muscles there.” 

First should come regular abdominal! 
exercises, in bed or on the floor, morning 
and night, so as to get the muscles under 
control. To help during the day, I am 
apt to tell the patient to connect the pull- 
ing in of the abdomen with some small 
task frequently done during the day, such 
as the opening of a door (for the house- 
keeper), reaching for the telephone (for 
the business man), or stepping up to the 
blackboard (for the school-teacher). Take 


| any little thing that is frequently done, and 
| "pull in" whenever you do it. Another 


excellent help is to start off every walk 


| with your abdomen pulled way in for the 


first block. Then forget it; but your mus- 
cles and nerves won't, for you have set the 


| standard for that walk. It is as easy to 


form a correct habit as a wrong one, if you 
do it as frequently. 


"THE second of my four essentials in the 
attainment of good health is Diet. 
Here I cannot be so definite. Correct pos- 
ture for one is correct posture for another, 
but not so with diet. Diet is about the 
most highly individualized need that I 
know of, and any blanket prescription is 
apt to err in regard to-an individual. 
There are, however, certain facts about 
diet which have an almost universal ap- 
plication. There is no doubt that in this 
country, on the average, men and women 
eat too much; that they eat too much 
meat, too little of vegetables and fruits 
and that they partake too largely of stim- 
ulants. “Digging one’s grave with one’s 
teeth” is a favorite pastime in America. 
_ There is no invariable rule for measur- 
ing the quantity and kind of food an indi- 
vidual may eat, except by that individual 
himself. When the amount and kind eat- 
en have been brought to the point where 
the individual keeps permanently in the 
highest state of efficiency, he is eating 
correctly; but this cannot be determined 
without careful study of the individual 
needs. There is no doubt that men and 
women overeat largely because of the 
kick" in foods. They overeat meats be- 
cause meats are stimulating, and they 
drink on coffee and tea for the pedea 
son. When foods are reduced by the 
omission or the great reduction of all 
stimulants and condiments, people are 
much less likely to overeat. We sha id 
eat simply and with moderation 
s an instance of how simply a man as 
heavy as I am can eat and work and flour- 
ish, I will quote my personal dieta 
For breakfast, fruit, toast, one eS of 
coffee, two tablespoonfuls of cereal ro 
lunch, a glass of half milk, half cream : 
plate of crackers, and a piece of pie These 
two meals have practically never varied 
for the past several years. For dinner, a 
soup or a salad, three vegetables bread 
and butter, milk, and a dessert I ir ; 
eat meat, not oftener than once a ek 
On this diet I keep myself up to normal 
weight, and up to as near one hundred 


per cent efficiency as I dare to quote, and 
? 
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TAKES THE PLACE OF LATH AND PLASTER— FOR WALLS, CEILINGS AND PARTITIONS 
p dame 


^. 


Send fora Sample- 
See the Oatmeal | 


Its “Oatmeal Finish” 


Takes Paint Without Priming 


OT only is Cornell-Wood-Board much less ex- 
pensive than lath and plaster for walls, ceilings 
and partitions, but Cornell's *Oatmeal Finish" is the 


most fashionable and attractive effect produced in a 
wall board of any kind. 


Another Cornell excellence is the “Mill- Primed 
Surface" that takes paint perfectly without a sizing 
coat, hence saves the builder much work and expense. 


Our “Triple-Sizing Process" gives triple protection 
against moisture, expansion and contraction; it also 
contributes to Cornell's unrivaled rigidity and strength. 

The “Oatmeal Finish,” *Mill-Primed Surface,” and 
“Triple-Sizing” are three distinctive Cornell features 
that make this board the favorite of architects, con- 
tractors,Uecorators and home owners. Ask at leading 
lumber yards for genuine Cornell-W ood-Board. Mail 
us the coupon for sample board and book of attrac- 
tive "Cornell Interiors." 


Cornell Wood Products Co. 
General Offices, Chicago 
Our modern mills at Cornell, Wisconsin, 


and extensive timber lands insure the ful- 
fillment of all guarantees and contracts 


re 


FOR SAMPLE BOARD 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. A 4, State-Lake Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send me free sample of Cornell-Wood-Board 
showing Oatmeal Finish; also booklet of Cor- 
nell Interiors and name of local Cornell dealer. 


“Cornell 32" is especially adapted to narrow paneling 
designs in small rooms and hallways, and for the manu- 
facture of furniture, toys, boxes and other specialties. For 
large rooms, ‘Cornell 45." Anyone who can use a ham- 
mer and nails can quickly apply Cornell, right to the 
joists and studding, or over damaged plaster. 


Name. 


Address 
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"fo 9 FLOOR 
VARNISH 


Foy Funiture “Woodwork 4, bors. 


“Oh, Bess! 


A new refrigerator?’ 


**Looks like it, Ann, but really it isn't! We had to make 


the old one do for another year, so I gave it a coat of 
Dark Oak ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish.’ 


The kitchen is often neglected, but 
**61”? Floor Varnish will work its magic 
there just the same as it will in other parts 
of the home. A coat or two of ''61" on 
the refrigerator, the chairs and the shelves 
will not only obviate the buying of new, 
but will make the whole kitchen shipshape 
and more sanitary. 


“61° Floor Varnish attained its early 
fame as a fzer varnish, but its remarkable 
wearing qualitiesand durability have gained 
for it such wide-spread use on furniture 
and for all household purposes. An 
occasional coat of ““61’’ Natural on lino- 
leum will double its ordinary life. ‘‘61’’ 
is not only waterproof, but heelproof and 
marproof as well. It is made to resist wear. 


The beautiful, semi-transparent wood- 
stain ““61’’ colors are made in Light Oak, 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest 
Green and Cherry; also Natural (clear 
varnish), Dull Finish; and Ground Color 
forundercoats where necessary. They flow 
on so smoothly, w vithout laps or streaks, 
that their use is a pleasure. —'61"" stains 


and varnishes in one operation, so that 
frequently one coat is all that is required. 


It is the manner in which **61" Floor 
Varnish is manufactured that makes its 
durability its outstanding characteristic. 
'The finest raw materials and painstaking 
processes are the secret of its longer life. 


Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 


finished with *61. Try the hammer 
test on the sample panel. You may dent 
the wood but the varnish won't crack. 


If you are buildingor decorating, engage 
a good painter. He knows Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnishes and will be gladtousethem. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealerseverywhere. 


Our Guarantee: If any Pratt $ Lam- 
bert Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc.,61 Tonawanda 


St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada address 
3 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Vitr alite | | 


For general archi- 
tectural and decora- || 
tive purposes, or for 

the “home” jobs, 


N the new Vitralite 
Tints fill a long 
vacant niche. True 
Tints,not muddy col- 


ors: Ivory, Cream, 
Gray, Chinese Bluc 
and Leaf Green! 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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up to a full one hundred per cent of the 
joy of being alive. 

I believe that I am going to live longer 
because of the régime. But that is a nat- 
ural result, and one in which I am not as 
vitally interested. The main issue is that 
I shall be able to live each day at my best, 
so that if I die to-morrow through an aéro- 
plns falling upon me, that is, by accident, 

shall not have missed anything from life. 
Life is intended to be lived fully day by 
day, not in futures. The fact that living 
at my best day by day provides for living 
twenty years hence is, after all, a side 
issue. 

My menu may not sound attractive 


to the man or woman who is accus- | 


tomed to a diet loaded with stimuli, a diet 
in which meat, coffee, and alcohol figure 


largely. But I am eating for optimism. | 
It is a literal fact that the dispositions of , 


the lower animals, at least, can be con- 


trolled by their eating. In a series of lab- | 


oratory diet tests on monkeys, the results 


were remarkable. For one week the mon- | 


keys were fed upon a proteid diet heavy | 
with meat and beans. At the end of the | 


first three days the monkeys began to be 
dull. They swung about the cage very 
little; life seemed to weigh heavily upon 
them. In another two days they slumped 
down, held their heads in their paws, and 
took very little interest in anything that 
was happening. 

By the end of the week the cage was 
filled with a band of melancholy pessimists, 
who took no exercise, were willing to look 
at nothing offered to them and regarded 
the world with sad and dreary eyes. Then 
the diet was changed. For a week they 
were fed only vegetables, cereals, and 
fruit. In three days they had brightened 
up; in five they frisked about in their old 
happy fashion. At the end of the week, 
they were a band of optimists. Continu- 
ing the experiment, it was found that they 
could be made into optimists or pessi- 
mists at will, merely by a change of diet. 


EFERRING now to humans, I find 

it true that the heavy protein diet 
which is habitual with so many persons 
does make for pessimism. Counteracting 
influences of the type that men, and not 
monkeys, are subject to may permit a 
man who feeds for pessimism to remain 
an optimist, but he is working under a 
handicap. Fruits and well-cooked cereals, 
vegetables and the essential salts and 
vitamines obtained in milk, butter, cheese 
and milk products generally, with very 
little protein from meats, form an ideal 
diet. At the present time I am asking all 
my patients not to eat meat oftener than 
twice a week, and I am asking some of 
them (of the so-called herbivorous type) 
to eat it less frequently than that. 

I am almost invariably asked why I do 
not forbid coffee. To answer this question 
it is well to recall that, as far as we can 
learn, there is no race or tribe of men, 
however barbarous and ignorant, which 
has not found in some form the stimulant 
caffeine, and used it. This raises a very 
nice question as to whether a stimulant so 
universally sought for and used is not an 
actual human need, a question which I am 
not prepared to answer. But the regula- 
tion of the amount of this caffeine stim- 
ulant is important. A cup of ordinary, 
well-made coffee contains approximately 
five grains of caffeine, and a cup of tea 


Do rou know how good they taste? 

When you sniff the steam that rises from the dish, 
the rich aroma, your appetite wakes to a premonition 
of something good to come. And something extra- 
ordinarily good has come! Try Heinz Oven Baked 
Beans and find out for yourself. 

You know they must be good for you—for beans 
are nutritious, and Heinz dry-heat baking makes them 
thoroughly digestible. You know they are remark- 
ably simple to prepare—just place the can in boiling 
water for 15 minutes. 

The House of Heinz stands- behind the flavor and 
quality of Oven Baked Beans, as behind every one of 
the 57. 

Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Drink 


Par 


DELICIOUS 
and 


REFRESHING 


contains three grains. As a physician 
hesitates to prescribe to a person, needing 
it, over eight to twelve grains of caffeine 
daily, it is reasonable to ask a human be- 
ing to limit his use of the stimulant to con- 


| siderably less than that. The average 
| consumption of tea and coffee, running 


all the way up to two cups of coffee and 
three cups of tea daily, would make a to- 
tal of nineteen grains of caffeine, an 
amount of stimulant which should by no 
means be allowed. 

There is one other “blanket” pre- 
scription concerning diet which I have 
no hesitation in giving. It is this: Be 
certain that when your vegetables are 
prepared your cook does not throw all 
their valuable mineral salts and vita- 
mines down the kitchen sink. Your body 
needs them. The best method of cooking 


| vegetables is with the skins on. When 


this is impossible, steam them or cook 


| them slowly in very little water and use 


that water as a basis for soups. 

The free use of greens and fruits in our 
diet is of great importance. They both 
contain large proportions of the mineral 
salts and vitamines so essential to our well- 
being. Even a well-balanced diet of carbo- 
hydrates, fats, and proteids—as far as 
calories (heat units) alone are concerned 
—may be totally deficient in these highly 
essential mineral salts and vitamines, as 
witness the widespread beri-beri of the 
Far East, the pellagra of our Southern 
states, and the many cases of ‘‘under- 
nourishment” which every physician is so 
constantly seeing where the mere amount 
of food is plainly not the cause. Milk, as 
a container of these substances, is a high- 
ly valuable food, and should be used freely 
by old and young. Growing children 
should have not less than four glasses of 
it a day, and an adult can take a glass at 
each meal with benefit. 

Do not be afraid to drink plenty of 
water. The adult of average weight needs 
at least six glasses daily. Recent labora- 
tory experiments with humans have shown 
that the old idea that it should not be 
taken with meals is entirely wrong. But 
it clearly should not be used to wash dozen 
the food. 


AFTER posture and diet come rest and 
relaxation. There are a number of 
nervous, fidgety people who have no idea 
how to relax. Sometimes this is due to 
actual physical causes, but more often it 
is accompanied—and sometimes caused 
wholly—by poor mental balance. I have 
never yet seen a man or woman worn out 
from mental work, but I have seen hun- 
dreds of them worn out from mental wor- 
ry and lack of balance. Just what degree 
of mental effort a human being is capable 
of if he keeps health and balance, I think 
none of us really knows, but for most of 
us it is not the load we carry but the way 
we carry it that pulls us down. 

I had one case recently which will show 
what learning to relax can do for a man 
This man has a business which has a Pus 
period of four months a year. During 
this time he would go to his office and 
work from seven in the morning to ten or 
eleven in the evening. Each year, at the 
end of the rush period, he would find him- 
self almost a physical and nervous wreck 
This clearly was not as it should be, so hé 
wisely sought advice. At the be inni 
of the last rush period, we arranged for : 
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Macbeth Green Visor Lens 


" 7 m P a 
Er! 


AACE ETH 


! A C E N TL E MAN S LENS 


Signals! 


Macbeth green visor lenses combine the safety that law compels with 
the consideration that courtesy requires. They permit no blinding rays 
to discomfort other drivers. They mark a gentleman’s car. 


The Macbeth prisms control and direct the light in a brilliant shaft, 
straight and far ahead, in wide, uniform illumination. All upward 
beams are redirected down at the correct angle on the road. No ray 
escapes to dazzle or confuse. The light is placed where it is wanted. 


The principle of Macbeth has national endorsement for battleships 
and lighthouses as well as motor cars. The green visors add a touch 
of distinctive elegance to every car and on every one they are signals 
of safety and courtesy. Put them on yours. 


oa 
na 


Price per pair $5.25—Denver and West $5.75—Canada $6— Winnipeg and West $6.50 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh 
Branch Offices in: Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; San Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada, 
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Tempered Rubber 


To find a tire whose tread would wear 
evenly against the cruel grind of the road 
and the race track was, for many years, a 
vexing problem to Barney Oldfield. 


In his quest, he tried many makes of tires— tried 
them in vain until a clever tire chemist brought 
him a tire the tread of which was almost white. 


The tread outlasted all others the ‘Master 
Driver" had ever used. Its superior toughn 
was so striking that Barney Oldfield recognized 
it as an ideal come true. 


That white tread represented an idea then new, 
for it was rubber, tempered with zinc. 


Ever since, Barney Oldfield has trusted only to 
tires with zinc-tempered treads. 


Today we offer you the Oldfield Tire—a tire you 
can trust as Barney Oldfield has trusted his. 


For every Oldfield tire is zinc-tempered —one of 
the many points of superiority that enable 
Barney Oldfield to stake his reputation on 
Oldfield Tires and to commend them to you as 
“The most trustworthy tires built.” 


d d THE OLDFIELD TIRE co. 

j Y ~A : BARNEY OLDFIELD 

() X AA à CLEVELAND.D. 
- Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DFIELD TIRES 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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suitable dietary and also for, what was 
more important, a rest period in the mid- 
dle of each day. At a certain hour his 
stenographer left his office; the 'phone 
was cut off, the shades drawn, and he lay 
down and deliberately relaxed body and 
brain. He stayed there for twenty min- 
utes, when his stenographer reappeared, 
roused him, and business went on. As 
he is a man of great intelligence he was 
able to accomplish complete relaxation in | 
a few days. He kept this up the four , 
rushed months, with the result that he | 
came to the office at eight o'clock and | 
left at seven (instead of the former seven 
A. M. to eleven P. M.), accomplished his 
work without strain and worry, ended up 
the period of rush in excellent health, and | 
did more business than he ever had before. 

l urge that women patients, who have 
the opportunity, lie down early in the af- 
ternoon every day. This not only helps 
rest and relaxation but it relieves the 
strain put upon the body by the upright 
position, and I recommend the same treat- 
ment for any man who is sufficiently 
master of his daily work to make his own 
program. A man or woman who learns to 
relax occasionally while working will have 
no need of “vacations,” and will need no 
time for recuperation; it will come every | 
day with work: But it should be realized 
that “relaxing” does not mean lying down 
and continuing to worry over life's diff- 
culties and sore spots; it means loosening 
the clothing and sprawling out as one 
would sprawl on a green turf with the sun 
full on one, and forgetting everything. 
Most people fall asleep easily after they 
learn to relax thoroughly. 


ND last in my blanket prescription for 
a normal scheme of living comes work 
in the open, in the garden, among the 
flowers, or at the vnd pil. I do this the 
first thing in the day because of its con- 
venience. I work two hours, and no call 
takes me from it. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to let imaginary duties call 
you away from this, a prime duty. This 
prescription is not for farmers, who natur- 
ally work in the open, or for laborers who 
work in the open at day's work. But it 
fits the majority of the men and women 
who call on me for advice. Getting out of 
doors at work or at play is an essential for 
the hundred per cent efficient and opti- 
mistic person. É 

What does it cost to keep well? Rela- 
tively, in dollars and cents it costs little. 
Remember, zt is normal to be well. Most 
of our ailments, outside of infectious and 
organic diseases, come from bad habits of 
personal hygiene. It ought to be obvious 
that you can't correct bad habits with 
medicines. Bad habits must be corrected 
by good habits, and then good health 
comes in as a natural and logical result. 
The first cost, then, is to find out what is 
wrong about the way you're living, and | 
how to correct it. After that—always re- 
membering that just now we are not deal- 
ing with organic diseases—the main ex- 
penditure is in will power. And, happily, 
if you have but little of that, you can cre- 
ate it. Correct posture doesn't cost any- 
thing, except will power. 

As to diet, the simplest life is much the 
cheapest, easiest, and best. The average 
family is paying much more for food than 
is necessary to keep that family up to the 
highest point of efficiency and well-being, 
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‘—and there is a Universal Vacuum Bottle 
for everybody, everywhere" 


VERY one, at some time or other, 
has need for a Vacuum outfit. In 
factory, office or schoolroom—for 
lunches. On table or dresser—for keep- 
ing liquids hot or cold. In the nursery 
—to have warm milk always ready for 
baby. In camp—-on the hike—motor- 
ing or yachting—the sun never sets on 


the need of a UNIVERSAL Vacuum Set. 
UNIVERSAL Vacuum Bottles, Carafes and 


Lunch Kits in a score of useful, attractive pat- 
terns—meet every need of Vacuum outfits in the 
most pleasing and practical way. For gift pur- 
poses—they are particularly appropriate. 
Department, Hardware, House-furnishing and Drug 
Stores specialize on UNIVERSAL Vacuum equip- 


ment. Be sure to look for the UNIVERSAL Frade 
Pred yip Mark—your guarantee of satisfaction. 
Write for FREE Booklet No. 13 


No. 3070 $44 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


Metalsmiths for over Half a Century 
New Britain, Conn. 


ki 
UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Bottle 
No. 91 Pint $4.00 
No. 92 Quart 6.00 


© 1920 L. F. t4 C. 


UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Pitcher 
No. 9821 | pt. $ 8.00 
No. 9822 | qt. 9.50 EC 
No. 9823 3 pt. 12.00 
No. 9824 2 qt. 15.50 


UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Water Set 
No. 1028 $15.75 


— 


UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Tankard 
No. 842 $10.50 


No. 424 For 4 persons, $45.00 


No. 426 For 6 persons, 52.50 
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— à Prescription for 
PROFITS 


ERE'S a little equation in 
bookkeeping algebra: 


3G+B=1M+ ZM t  M—B. 


That equation has meant 
bigger net profits to us. 


Maybe it wouldn't work in 
exactly the same figures in your 
business but I'd advise you to 
find out how it would work; 
for if you are a wholesaling firm 
like ours—or any other that has 
a ledger-posting, trial-balancing 
job, you'll find that equation, 
as we have, a prescription for 
profits. 


Now I've kept you waiting 
to find out what the mysterious 


equation means in common 
United States. Just this: 


In three quarters of her time, 
with the help of a Burroughs 
Bookkeeping Machine (34G 
+B), one young woman is now 
doing more work, in neater 
form, and more accurately than 
was accomplished by 


The whole time of one man 
(1M) 

Plus half the time of two 
other men (M+ %M) 


Without a Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine (—B). 


We know—because we used 
to do it—or tried to do it— 
with the three men. 


T. Byron Guinn, Treasurer, 
Houston Drug Co., Houston, Tex. 


The A B C of Business 


Besides Bookkeeping Machines, Burroughs 
make Adding and Calculating Machines—all 
three classes containing machines of various 
styles and sizes, to fill the figure needs of any 
business, large or small. 


Look in your telephone book, or ask your 
banker for the address of the nearest office 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
or write the Home Office at Detroit, 
Michigan. Your request for information will 
be promptly answered. 
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if the food were wisely chosen and pre- 


d pared. y 
M a Relaxation doesn't mean the expendi- 
CN US 9 ture of a cent. Work in the open presents 


perhaps the greatest difficulty for some of 

g us. Many can have no garden in this 

l c abominable city herd life of ours, some 

ou i have no wood pile (having to take that 

e | form of exercise vicariously through the 

H , coal miner), but almost all of us have to 

The First Essential of Health go to work. Get up a bit earlier, then, and 
. i 


walk, being sure that you start off the first 
block with your “abdomen in.” 


OUND SLEEP is health-building. It is a natural and Really, good health attained and kept 
S active function. It replenishes vital forces expended in by good living habits doesn’t cost you 
mental and physical effort and restores reserve strength so money. Instead, it makes you better able 
constantly drawn upon and so indispensable to health in these to earn it. i 
days of intensive living. lhecost of preventable diseases, through 
. their extended years of inefficiency as well 
Q The extent to which your sleep builds you up depends upon as cost of treatment, throughout the coun- 
its quality rather than its length. If you do not wake up fully | try as a whole, would present startling fig- 
refreshed, you can depend upon it that your body has not ures. Thetimehas come when the physician 
functioned properly during sleep—that your sleep has not been must be interested primarily in the hcalth 
of the right quality. instead of the sickness of his patients. His 
Q In seeking the right quality of sleep, bear in mind the intimate livelihood Must come from their weal, and 
relation.of your mattress to your physical requirements. not from their woe: Medical schools must 
teach how to maintain health as well as 
Q Ease of contact, the elimination of hard, lumpy “packing” | how to care for and cure disease. The 
under the weight of the body at those points where the pressure is time has come when the physician who 
greatest, the balanced distribution of the weight of the sleeper, thinks in terms of health finds his clientele 
and conformity of the mattress to the chosen sleeping position eager and willing to cooperate with him, 
are absolutely necessary to the right quality of sleep. These not in the curing of a disease, but in the 


are the attributes of 


living of life at its fullest, freest, and best. 


The 


Sanitary 
Tuftless The Jealousy of 


Mattress 
Mother McCurdy 


(Continued from page 4r) 


which have made it for nearly a half century, a thing apart from 
the ordinary mattress and an effectual aid to sleep. 


The Sealy cotton is inseparably interwoven by the exclusive 
Sealy Air-Weave Process into a single, light, fluffy batt, five feet seclusion of her room, and in spite of the 
high. This batt is then gently pressed down to the required exciting intricacies of hastily donning the 
softness, buoyancy and generous depth of the mattress. discarded gown, and setting her hair to 
rights, Mrs. McCurdy’s voice was heard 


Your request will bring charming covering samples i stream of rambli ioni : 
and the names of Sealy dealers in your locality. T DO. See ng questionings: 


“Jimmy boy, stick yer head out av the 
The Sealy Mattress Co. 


windy. I take it the neighbors will be 
SUGAR LAND, TEXAS - 


atherin'. D'ye happen to see, now, if 
Irs. Doherty is hangin’ out her windy? 
"e4 Pillow for the Body" 


"Tis no small stir this will make in the dis- 
trict. 

Much may be accomplished in little 
time, even in the matter of ladies’ toi- 
lettes, when the will is back of the ac- 
tion. In a wonderfully short time Mrs. 
McCurdy was ready, quite conscious of 
the magnificence of her costume. True 
the old plaid shawl that served as head- 
| gear hardly kept pace with the gorgeous- 
ness of the new cloak, but, as Mrs: Mc- 
Curdy observed, “’Twould Set off the 
cloak better by way of contrast.” 
if On Jimmy’s arm she descended the long 

flight of steps to the pavement, bowin 

just a little stifly to two or three of the 
neighbors who were to be seen among the 
little gathering of admiring youn sters. 
Mrs. McCurdy took occasion to w isper 
to her son: 
“What a blessin’, Jimmy, that the cor- 
poration set that street lamp right fore- 
ninst of place!” f 

Of the adventures of that ni 
+ | nights Mrs. McCurdy was Pie Ea 
dazed to take full note. Afterward, how- 
ever, in recounting them to admiring 
and envious friends, the recital would lose 
nothing in the telling. Of the ride to the 


1 
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ene:al Motors Trucks 


N building GMC trucks, the funda- 

mental idea has been to so con- 
struct them that they will do their 
tasks without faltering. GMC 
trucks not only possess maximum 
pulling power, but they also have 
the strength and stability to bear, 
successfully, loads up to the limit of 
their pulling capacity. 


GENERAL-MOTORS. TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICH. 
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theatre in the luxurious leather-padded 
depths of the taxi; of the “iligant” man in 
reen and gold who opened, the taxi door 
for them, helping her out as though she 
were “a duchess no less;” of the exciting 
moment when she sought the usual stairs 
to the “first veranda,” but the gentle- 
manly ticket man said, "Right ahead, 
madam,” and there they were walked 
right up to the front of the theatre, so 
near “ye cud ’most be touchin’ the men in 
the band if ye had a mind,” and where 
grand ladies and gentlemen were sitting 
all done up in evening clothes, though 
Mrs. McCurdy admitted that the ‘‘inda- 
cency of some of them women-folk, settin' 
there with next to nothin' on that ye cud 
see, was amazin’ "—these things were not 
lightly to be passed over. 


F THE show itself Mrs. McCurdy 

took away but a vague recollection, 
except that she wept a great deal, and 
laughed still more, and came away *'feel- 
ing satisfied inside," which perhaps is, 
after all, the acid test of any entertain- 
ment. 

The excitement of the affair held her 
up until they were pretty well home— 
they condescended to take the electric on 
the return journey; but by the time they 
reached the door Mrs. McCurdy was glad 
to lean rather heavily on Jimmy's arm. 
Again she experienced that queer flutter- 


x iy . EE | ing at her heart. 
d. Dignified Cross In Pe On the pavement below their own ten- 
— NS MY 2j | ement Mrs. McCurdy paused, glancing 
ORock of: edges Granite B i upward: 


“Jimmy, look! There's a light in our 
windy. Did ye ferget to shut it off, Jim- 
i my? It was too excited I was meself to 
There is always a note of appeal in, and reverence notice." 
e i ped But Jimmy only laughed happily. 
for, the Cross, which tells its significant story by "Don't you be worrying, Mumsy. Let 
s; me help you up." 
the emblems carved on its surface. But when, twice during the negotiation 
of the long flight of steps, the woman 


í 2M | stopped to rest, breathing heavil ith 
These emblems when carved in ROCK OF AGES the exertion of the climb, Jimmy apdke in 
GRANITE, the distinctive fine-grained and permanent V *Youre tred out to-night, Mumsy 
granite of Barre, Vermont, will tell to all generations Suan: a good holiday you'll have to 


__ “Lissen to the boy, will ye now! A hol- 
iday! An’ who wud be gettin my Jim- 
my's meals, and carin' fer his clothes an' 


their own sacred story of love and sacrifice. 


^ ; 1; things if not his old mother?” 
When ordering your memorial, specify ROCK OF JA eod of ie Rete uon cep 
AGES GRANITE, and ask for the certificate. upper stairs the door above flew open, 


framing anaes little figure. 
‘Many happy returns to you, Mrs. 
Write for booklet of illustrations. McCurdy.” — IM 
Why...Lissie! It is Lissie, isn’t it 
now? I can’t see very well comin’ out av 


BOUTWELL, MILNE. & VARNUM CO. | | the dark like.” 


"Yes, Mumsy, it's Lissie. S 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT to help in the DEchdsy dar adipis 
"Sure, 'twas good of her to think of 
comin'," said the woman slowly. *Leave 
| me set down, Jimmy. I'ma bit. - . done 
sy A Damang in dis pu eu 
t me fetch you some tea. x 

crm E Roch of Ages better for it, Mrs. McCurdy. an. 

o Granite | serve it, Jimmy, it’s just about ready." 
cn : Pa Refer to | Mrs. McCurdy watched the young peo- 
or | ni YR] Dept. A ple disappear behind the dingy green cur- 

| tain that served, between meals, to sh 
| off the cooking end of the room. Eg 
loosed her cloak, letting it slip 
from her shoulders. Reaction ca 

$ the excitement of the evening, 
[EDEN down on the threadbare shabbin 


She un- 
wearily 
me after 
She sank 
ess of the 


- 
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cls Valuable as 
a Diploma ~~ 


The diploma which a young man re- 
ceives at Graduation brings pride in 
the accomplishment of an important 
task. It gives confidence in the ability 
to meet as worthily the obstacles to 
success in the career just beginning. 


The South Bend Watch presented at 
Commencement Time is just as val- 
uable and even more far-reaching in 
its influence. 

It arouses pride in personal appear- 
ance; teaches punctuality and forever 
reminds the recipient of the love and 


» 


SAE OND SIR 


South Bend he 
Chesterfield |. 


2 
v 


friendship which are wishing him 
*Godspeed" on his voyage into life. 
Perhaps it is the recognition of these 
facts which has built up such a tre- 
mendous demand for ‘‘The Watch with 
the Purple Ribbon’’as a graduation gift. 


A wide variety of movements, cases 
and dials from which to select and 


long years of faithfully accurate time- 


keeping service, no matter which 
model you choose. 


See your jeweler and write us for 
* A Book of Beautiful Watches." 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
26 Studebaker St., South Bend, Ind. 
For Years, Makers of Standard Railroad Watches 


South nh 


The Watch with tho 4 Purple Ribbon 
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Makers of 


ACTION —hard work—achieve- 
ment—through these alone can the 
nation's industries meet today's de- 
mands. Men who start things and 
get them done are the key to every 
industrial problem. If your shop 
holds one such man or a thousand, 
back him to the limit with every 
mechanical device that will speed 
his work. To free him for le der- 
ship, you can relieve him of endless 
struggle with inadequate machines 
and tools. 


In mills and factories through- 
out the land you will find an old 
symbol with a new meaning. 
O. K.—“Fairbanks O. K.” means 
to skilled mechanics a guarantee of 


W herever 


Structures 


Whe 
W heels 
Turn 
See et reque 
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FAIRBANKS 
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the Nation's Wealth 


excellence; to experienced buyers 
a service that relieves them of 
time-wasting detail. 


Wherever the blue and white 


“Fairbanks O. K." tag appears, it 
means that the expert knowledge 
of a great organization has passed 
upon that item and has recom- 
mended it for the duty it is to per- 
form. 


For Machine Shops, there are 
lathes, planers, line shafting, belts, 
“Radbore” drills for square holes, 
and many specialties. 


For Contractors, gasoline en- 
gines alone or coupled to pumps, 
concrete mixers and portable saws; 


ALBANY 


Boston 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES—-NEW YORK 


BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 


London 


wheelbarrows, shovels, picks and 
small tools. 


For the Railroads, Fairbanks 
Scales for track, freight house and e 
depot; Fairbanks hand trucks and 
baggage wagons; Fairbanks valves 
for water, steam and air. 


These are some of the lines J 
which bear the Fairbanks O. K. M, Ji 
Beyond them lies the great field ff’ 
of mechanical equipment and fp 
supplies. From every part, the "1i, 
Fairbanks Company has selected 
the best—items which will serve 
you well When you need a 
roll of belting, a crowbar, or a 7. 
factory equipment complete, let / 
"Fairbanks O. K." serve you. fà f A 


Wherever 
Freight is 
Handled 


BRANCH OFFICES 


BRIDGEPORT DETROIT PHILADELPHIA Sr. Lovis 
BUFFALO HARTFORD PITTSBURGH SYRACUSE 
New ORLEANS NEWARK PROVIDENCE Utica 
CHICAGO New York ROCHESTER WASHINGTON 
CLEVELAND PATERSON SCRANTON 

Birmingham Glasgow Paris 
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sofa; her head bobbed down presently, 
dozing off. 

The cuckoo clock struck eleven. Mrs. 
McCurdy sat up. The silence that had 
fallen seemed accentuated by the sound 
of occasional murmurings from beyond 
the curtain, and the sizzling of water on 
hot metal. Mrs. McCurdy rose uncer- 
tainly, investigating. 

an improvised seat in the corner 
two figures sat. Evidently the conversa- 
tion was a very confidential one, for what 
there was of it was carried on in low, inti- 
mate whisperings. But then, of course, 
there are other ways of speaking than 
| with the tongue, if one understands the 
| methods. The kettle spluttered angrily 
on the stove, spitting spitefully in its 
| state of neglect. 

A little smile forced itself to Mrs. Mc- 
Curdy's face. Perhaps that, and the mist 
that came to her eyes so quickly, might be 
due to memories of the time when Patrick 
had come "'a-courtin'" in the old days and 
in another land. But then, in a sudden 
sweeping surge, came a great flood of 
loneliness to her own heart. Had not 
another come now to take her place with 
Jimmy? It brought another spell of faint- 
ness to her, even while she upbraided 
herself for such folly. Her hand went out, 


ee Co 99 as though clutching for some support. 
e e * Jimmy!" 
lowers “Mumsy!” Jimmy was on his feet 
now; but one arm was still around the 
a ET 


waist of Melissa, who stood beside him. 
Rapture shone ig i his momentary 
confusion. “Mumsy, Lissie . . . Lissie . .. 


The “Silent Partner" of Big Business |474 1; have... that is larei: 


» > ; “I understand... Ji lad." 
O me, Dear, those flowers are a very real incentive to effort. "Aren't you ona gi jid 
Like baby's smile—like the touch of your hand—they steady Mumsy?” ae voice betrayed sudden 
j Ae A "ED anxiety. ou're not... Mica: 
me in every crisis, and encourage me to higher aims." — andis! M umsy, M ees Mod rd. P 
i . e sprang forwar uickly, tenderl 
He was a big man. Big enough to know that success catching the little figure that lurched aed 
. : is outstretched arms. A nightm 
is largely a matter of surroundings. And fresh flowers Ric dc D EE Hh of 
are as much a part of his desk equipment as his favorite convulsively about the lad's neck. | ^ It 
pen or his telephone. i as eiue Sg was losing 
reality, receding from her. 
? ? A i “Quick, Jimmy," it was Melissa’ 
To-day in the high places of business—in the cheerful, voice, “run for the doctor. I'll cea tee 
well-kept home—on the attractive, perfectly appointed nde 4 dari 
3 e e words conveye nothin t 
table—and between friends, where words would fail swooning woman. She only is aut 
Flowers breathe forth their fragrant messages of ten- somebody was trying to take her jimmy 
derness, inspiration and cheer. from her, and clung the tighter to him. 


“Yer all I’ve got, Jimmy... all I've 
got...no one will be takin’... 


Your local florist, within a few hours, can deliver fresh from me...." Her voice trailed aru 
flowers in any city or town in the United States and niens, with the coming of unconscious- 

Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service IV 
The florist displaying the “Say it with Flowers” em- oan now, but what she 

: : : : isa 

blem is a member of the Society of American Florists, at least.” Thus the doctor, bowie leat 
which gives him advantages that enable him to serve self out the door. Mrs. McCurdy stirred 
uneasily on the bed, murmurin to her. 
you best. self. g er. 


"Is it rest he's after sayin’? $S 
t S f mall 
chance is there av that, did he but know 


it; 

"Better, Mumsy?" It was 
wanri anxiously over her. H 
seemed to come from a distance. 

At the foot of the bed stood Lissie, re 
garding her p sa anxiety. Büt 
every once in a while the girl" 
© 1920 S.AF.&O.H. | dered from the sick un de thc 


Jimmy, 
IS voice 


- ri. u 
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The first cost of a Hood Tire is high enough to 
suggest its service. 


The final cost of a Hood Tire is low enough to 
prove its economy. 

Look up the Hood dealer at the sign of the Red Man. 
He can furnish you with fabrics or cords— 


Hood Fabric Tires—the kind that sets an exact- 
ing standard for the average cord to equal, or 


Hood Cord Tires—unequalled by any for speed, 


size, resiliency and uninterrupted service— 


Either at the low-cost-per-mile of the Quality Tire of 
America. 


Watertown, Mass. 


Hood Red Tubes make even Hood Tires 


give greater mileage 
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To Help the Eyes See More and Farther 
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—in the Woods, the Air, on Land or Sea 


HE eyes of man function at comparatively close ranges. 

Unaided, they limit his enjoyment of outdoor life to his 
immediate surroundings and restrict his usefulness in many 
operations. 
But through optics he has gained other and far-seeing eyes to 
help his own. Binoculars are made to lift his horizon and 
broaden his landscape, to unveil Nature's inaccessible reaches, 
to expose hidden dangers of the deep. 


On every vessel of our Navy, large or small, with our forces 
on land and our heroes in the air, the binocular made an 
unparalleled war record. And we were its chief source of 
supply, meeting our government's crisis with more than twice as 
many binoculars in a week as we formerly produced in a year! 


Now, in the ways of peace, the binocular is giving a service 
no less varied and helpful. What autoist does not multiply 
by many times the interest of his tours, when accompanied 
by his binocular? Tourist, aeroplanist, sportsman, yachts- 
man, Nature student—all depend upon it to increase their 
vision and their pleasure. 


Nor is this the only optical product which adds to the com- 
fort, safety and efficiency of life. The microscope, ophthalmic 
and photographic lenses, projection apparatus, military instru- 
ments and others combine to give a service to the world, 
which we are proud to have been developing along lines 
of precision and quality since the middle of the last 
century. 


Write for literature on any optical product in which you are interested 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY . . . . . . ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Makers of Eyeglass and Spectacle Lenses, Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Balopticons, 
. Binoculars and Engineering and other Optical Instruments. 
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young man leaning over the bed, and then, | 
indeed, a light shone in her eyes that illu- 
minated the soberness of her expression. 
Somehow, standing there with the light 
shining down on her wealth of dark hair 
and her fresh, pretty face with its quiet 
gray eyes, she touched a responsive chord 
of memory. 
“So like m 
been,” Mrs. 


own Norah wud have 
cCurdy told herself. 

A great gravity had settled over the 
young people. The radiant enthusiasm 
was gone. A vague comprehension that 
this was her doing came to the sick woman. 
Presently it took more definite shape in 
her mind. Long time she regarded the 
girl before she spoke. 

“Child, come here.” Melissa obeyed. 

“Lissie, . . . ye must be forgivin’ an old 
woman her—selfishness. I wud not: be 
wantin’ annyone better for my Jimm 
than you, Lissie girl. "Twas just that Y 
was...not myself...and feelin’ a lit- 
tle... lonely. Jimmy's been so much to 
me. He's all I had since Patrick and my 
little Norah went. I’m thinkin’ yer very 
like Norah yerself, child. Let me kiss 
you, Lissie,...an’ you, Jimmy. Now 
away with ye an’ lave me, for ’tis gettin’ 
late, an’ yell have things to say to each 
other before you part to-night—an’ the 
future to plan... together.’ 

“Mumsy, it's all planned, isn’t it, Lis- 
sie?” Jimmy's face was radiant again. 

“Yes, it is, Mrs. McCurdy. Jimmy’s 
been saving up, and soon we'll be able to 
take a little cottage out away from the 
noise and the smoke, and Tiny will 
come in every day to work. It’s just the 
dearest little place, with a bit of a flower 
garden and room for lots of vegetables. 
And we've picked out the nicest room you 
ever saw for you, where the sunshine 
comes streaming in most of the day, and 
the flowers climb around the window 
in the summer time. It's—" 


“How you talk, child, as though ’tis 
an old woman ye'd be wantin’ to 
bother with in yer married life." But the 
eyes of the woman were shining. 

“Mother McCurdy,” —Lissie’s eyes were 

listening strangely too—"'not a step will 
Fimnty and I go unless you come along, 
too, to mother us. I’ve always wanted 
a mother—you see mine died before I can 
remember; and I think I know how Jimmy 
feels about his mother." 

Mrs. McCurdy stared across the room 
for a moment of silence. Then she spoke 
very quietly: 

"My Jimmy’s been a rare son, Lissie. 
It's proud of him, I am, and I don't care 
who knows it. I might av known he'd 
niver be forgettin’ his old mother. Which 
puts me in mind that niver a word of 
thanks have I given him for the wonder- 
ful surprise he's given me this night. 
Lissie, ,’tis an amazin’ thing to say, but 
niver wanst in all these years has he failed 
to remember my birthday treat." 

Involuntarily Lissie's glance sought 
Jimmy's, but of course Mrs. McCurdy 
put Jimmy's sudden hot color down to 

is usual dislike of praise. A modest lad, , 
Jimmy! 

“Cuckoo,” said the bird, knowingly, 
hopping impudently out of his home in 
the clock. 

But nobody ever told Mrs. McCurdy 
how near her Jimmy came that night to 
forgetting. 


Start the Day Right 


OU, with the “glass of warm-water-before- 
breakfast" habit, take a “good health” tip. 


Break up a cake of Fleischmann's Compressed 
Yeast in the warm water and note the silky feel of 
healthy energy that manifests itself if you make it a 
regular practice. 


Yeast feeds the body Vitamine—it relieves the 
strain that men of affairs feel after a hard day's drive. 


Compressed Yeast is a balancer of the diet. It 
contains elements that complete the nutritive values 
of other foods. It clears complexions—makes chil- 
dren grow and promotes energy in their elders in a 
really wonderful way. 


Buy the familiar tinfoil package of Fleischmann's 
Compressed Yeast with the yellow label. Accept 


no substitute. 


Send for the “Yeast for Health” booklet—It tells 
the whole story of compressed yeast as a means of 
getting well and keeping well. Address The Fleisch- 
mann Co. in your city or any of these offices: 


THE WAY TO 
TAKE YEAST 


Yeast has an appe- 
lizing, creamy laste. 
You take from onc- 
half to a whole cake 
3 times a day before 
meals or crumbled in 
fruit juices or milk. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 
701 Washington St., New York 


327 S. LaSalle St. 941 Mission St. 508 Green Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
Webster Bldg. 
208 Simcoe St. 
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HAT could be a more 

useful or more appro- 
priate graduation gift than a 
ConkLin Pen? 


Its perfect writing qual- | 
ities, its beauty, strength and 
simplicity of construction will 
be a daily delight to any 
young man or woman 
graduate. 


Non-leakable in any 
position. Points for every 
style of handwriting. 


Sold by leading sta- 
tioners, Jewelers; drug- 
gists, and department 
stores. $2.50 and up. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 

59 Temple Place 577 Market Street 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG, CAN. 
1405 Lytton Building 346 Donald Street 


, 


Crescent Filler 
Fountain Pen 
" Righi-to the Point" 


The Dear Old. 
University of Hard 
Knocks 


(Continued from page 37) 


and in making up. An hour before the 
curtain rose on “Charlotte Corday,” I was 
in the wings, all made up, waiting for 
my brief scene, which would not be called, 
however, until the play was well under 
way. I sought the stage hands and bothered 
them by forcing conversations. Surely 
they must know that at last Guy Bates 
Post was an actor. 

The action of the play moved along. 
The moment of my scene approached, 
and every passing minute made me more 
nervous. Bellew was playing Marat and 
Mrs. Potter played Charlotte Corday. 
Bellew was sitting with his feet in the 
medicated bath which rotten old Marat 
habitually took for his ailment, and Si- 
mone (Mrs. Everard), his mistress, was on 
the scene with him. My cue to go on the 
stage had come. I missed it. Someone in 
the wings gave me a push forward. 

The “business” of my entrance ran this 
way—I knocked on the door; Mrs. Ever- 
ard said, ‘‘Who’s there?" I yelled, **The 
printer.” She said, “Come  in’’—at 
which I was to open the door and enter 
the room—the stage. 

I got as far as the knock. Then I fell 
into a cold funk. “Who’s there?" came 
from the stage. 

I gopra a couple of times but the words 
stuck in my throat. 

“The printer,” whispered the prompter. 

payee again. 

" Who's there?" came again from the 
stage. 

"Never mind your line," hissed the 
prompter. “Open the door, you fool! Go 
on! 

I opened the door. I forgot that there 
was a wooden cross brace six inches high 
over which I had to step. I strode for- 
ward, tripped, and sprawled my length on 
the stage. “Ha! Ha!" roared the audi- 
ence. One of my wooden shoes flew off. 
I forgot to put it back on. I limped across 
the stage, one foot bare. I stole a glance 
out toward the audience. I could see noth- 
ing, no "vague sea of faces." All I saw 
were blinking rays of light rising from the 
footlights, like heat from a wheat field. I 
could not think of a thing, my mind was 
an utter blank. 

Mrs. Everard prodded me. Bellew. to 
“cover” the situation, hurriedly impro- 
vised. Pounding the table with his fst 
he thundered, “What do you want?” ` 

I hadn't the faintest idea what lwanted. 
Mrs. Everard kept prodding me; Bellew 
kept pounding the cable, repeating, ** What 
do you want—Well, what do you want?” 


I CLUTCHED at my memory and tried 

to rescue my lines. I got my mouth 
open. A grunt was all hat Came out. 
Bellew saw it was hopeless. I held a 
papet in my hands—the printer’s proof of 

arat’s list of nobilities to be executed 
l should have handed this paper to Bel- 
ew. 


“Take the paper, Simone,” he shouted. 


bviously, those who buy these homes are 

people of moderate means to whom the 
maintenance item is vital. These houses with 
solid brick walls reduce upkeep to the mini- 
mum, are insured at lowest rates, and are 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 
Always dry, wholesome and safe. 


Whether for one house or ten thousand, 
Common Brick has no rival where Beauty is 
desired and Economy demanded. 


Home Builders— 


Send for book of newest plans, “ Brick for 
the Average Man's Home." Shows 34 at- 
tractive houses from cozy Bungalows to eight 
room Colonials, all of the modern type of 
fire-resistive Common Brick construction, 
with floor plans, interiors, details. Sent post- 
paid for $1.00. 


NOTE:—Send today for the book in which you are interested. You may also get helpful informa- 
tion from the manufacturer in your locality who stamps his brick with this trademark 
your guarantee of quality. 


For Beauty with Economy 
build with Common 
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~ E M - ee J.B. Diamond, Supt. of Construction. 
zd 3 Chas. S. Frost, Superoising Architect. 


Homes of Brick 


Like every other city in the United States, Chicago is confronted with a 
shortage of homes. The Chicago Housing Associatton, organized and 
financed to build 10,coo houses, made a searching investigation of materials 
and construction methods before beginning its vast operation. 


Common Brick was selected as the basic material because it provided 
permanent, fire-resistive walls at lowest cost. By proper consideration of the 
mortar color, joint and bond, and by the use of face brick and Common 
Brick “clinkers” for quoins and trim, most attractive and individual wall 
effects are being produced. : 


About 30 of the houses were completed to the roof through the coldest 
winter Chicago has experienced in years. Even under such unfavorable 
conditions the actual cost has been only 40c per square foot of wall. 
Walls are 8 inches thick, solid brick, furred, lathed and plastered on the 
inside—the dryest and warmest wall of its thickness possible to construct. 


Every other type of fire-resistive and even semi-fire-resistive construc- 
tion was considered and its cost carefully estimated. The nearest price rival 
of Common Brick figured 45c per square foot, or 127497 higher. 


The experience of the Chicago Housing Association offers a suggestion 
of importance to every city or industrial concern with a housing problem. 


This National Educational Campaign is sustained by the 
Common Brick Industry of America. Address the Secretary- 
Manager, 1305 Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Contractors— 


Write for a copy of "Brick—How to Build 
and Estimate." Working drawings of equip- 
ment used and details of brick construction. 
Complete tables for estimating labor and 
material quantities quickly and accurately. 
A complete mason contractors’ guide. En- 
close 25 cents to pay postage and packing. 


For the Community Builder — 


We shall be glad to assist housing associa- 
tions, allotment builders, industrial concerns, 
real estate operators—all those interested in 
housing problems—to obtain full information 
regarding the comparative cost 
of various types of 
construction. 
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AT THE START, W.L.DOUGLAS Ñ 
WAS BUYER, CUTTER, SALES- NN 


OFTEN SEEING HIM COMING FROM SPENDING 
BOSTON CARRYING A ROLL OF 


LEATHCR UNDER HIS ARM 


2 
7 AFTER 
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tamping the price on every pair of 
S alosa ai a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that jot & are IM in 
materials, workmanship ang style 
sible to produce at the price. Toto 
every pair go the results of sixty- 
seven years experience in making 
shoes, dating back to the time when 


e quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
T™ sinit bui by iore Chan 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The amart 
styles arethe leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are mado nE rer 
equipped factory at Brockton, 8., 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 

rienced men, all working with an honest 
Retermination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
W. L. Douglas was a lad of seven, Cost no more in San Francisco than they 
pegging shoes. do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
ou, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Sen 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


OAUTION.— Insist on having W. L. President 
Douglas shoes. The namo and price ts plain? Kilo W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE 00, 
stampcd on the sole. If it haa been changed shoo. Lr X, ret 


or mutilated, BEWARE OF 


What New Thought 
fo. Can Do 


Drive Out Fear and Worry and develop courage and self- 
confidence. 

Cure or Prevent Nervous Troubles and improve your 
general health. 

Secure Success, enable you to demonstrate over undesir- 
able conditions. 

Bring Harmony in the home and develop happy, healthy 
children. 


Hundreds of letters in our files testify to the above. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knew 


the value of New Thought and she told the world about it in 
“What I Know About New Thought.” Tens of thousands of 
persons send for this booklet every year. 


SPECIAL .OFFER 
you can get not only this Ella Wheeler Wilcox booklet, but a month's 
For Ten Cents trial of NAUTILUS, leading magazine of New Thought, of which 
Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne are editors, Edwin Markham, Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden and Dr. Frank Crane are among the contributors. Send 10c to-day, and for prompt 
action we will include, without additional charge. “The Gist of New Thought" which is a 
complete working manual explaining what New Thought is, and how to use it. Act to-day. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Inc., Dept. F-30, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 


SS AND SELLING SHOES 


Mrs. Everard snatched the paper out 
of my hand. 

“Take him away,” 
“Take him away!” 

Whereupon she caught me by the arm 
and pushed me in my trance to the door. 
I had “played” my first scene without 
saying a word and, due to Bellew’s clever 
improvising, the audience had not sus- 
pected it was stage fright. 

I slunk into the wings, half aware of the 
prompter's eyes fixed on me with a mur- 


roared Bellew. 


| derous glare, and I tried to hide myself 
| behind the scenery. My heart was broken. 
;, Of course, I would be fired. After a while 
; | plucked up courage enough to go to the 


.L.DOUOLAS FREQUENTLY, 
Ý WORKED 16 TO 20 HOURS al 
DAY=RETURNING TO HIS vac-| 
L SA TORY MANY A NIGHT TO LAY 
f OUT THE NEXT DAY'S WORK, 
THE DAY IN, 
BOSTON BUYINO LEATHER| 


dressing-roorn which actors playing small 
parts used in common. l was thankful no 
one was there. The act came to an end. 
I prayed no one would come in. 

Presently came a knock on the door. 
“Mr. Bellew wants to see you." With 


. heavy heart, I followed the call boy. 1 
' could imagine what was coming, a scath- 
| ing bawling out, then *'fired"—my hopes 


smashed. 
I must have looked like a ghost when 
timidly I knocked at the stars dressing- 


| room. Bellew was changing his make-up. 
` He spoke without looking up from his 
|| mirror and grease paints: My 
| was a ripping good make-up you had— 


boy, that 


a ripping good make-up.” 

stammered something. Oh, if he'd 
only fire me and have it done with. You 
know how sometimes in a moment when 
it seems everything is tumbling about you, 
a little irrelevant thing will hold your at- 
tention. Intently I watched Bellew pen- 
ciling some furrows around his mouth. 
Then he spoke, and I started. 

“You were very much frightened, 
weren't you?" I apologized as best I 
could. “I understand, my boy, Now tell 
me about that make-up. It was splendid. 
Where did you get it?" 


"T HE warmth and humanness of the man 
| made me feel better, and I blurted out 
to him how, after he had given me the 
part, I had gone to the Chicago public 
library and looked up reference books that 
had colored plates of the types of the 
Reign of Terror period. 

“Then I bought the kind of wig 1l 
wanted, Mr. Bellew. I got an old clay 
pipe, broke the stem almost off and burned 
it, so it would look old. I painted my 
hands and legs so I'd look like the un- 
kempt printer." 

He laughed. - 

* Well, you surely looked unkempt and 
ugly. You looked the part—a ripping 
make-up. Now, my boy, we'lllgo over 
the lines again, and to-morrow night 
you'll be all right." 

Stammering my thanks, I backed out 
of his dressing-room. What a wonderful 
feeling! To seem to be looking disaster 
in the face and then to find hope. From 
that moment, I would have cut off my 
right arm for Bellew. The next night I 
spoke the lines after a fashion, and he bore 
with me. For nine weeks I played the 
part and was supremely happy. Later 
while we were playing Rome, Georgia, 
disappointment clouds gathered again. I 
was given two weeks' notice of dismissal. 
They were cutting down expenses, elim. 
inating all but essential parts from the 

lay. To lose my job was a serious thing 
or me. I was just a youngster and it was 
a long, long way from Rome to Seattle. 
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So I went to Bellew and told him that I 
was willing to work for him in any capac- 
ity whatever; all he need pay me was a 
bare living wage. He was sorry, but they 
had to cut out small parts, and there was 
nothing that I could do. A wild idea came 
to me. 
. “You need a valet, Mr. Bellew,” I 
proposed. "Let me look after your 
clothes, help you during your changes. 
I'll be assistant property man, too." 

He deliberated. '" What is the least you 
can live on?" 

I thought a long time, mentally making 
every possible economy. 
“You pay my railroad fares," I pro- 
sed. "I'll pay for my hotel room and 

ard and meet every other expense on 
twelve dollars a week." 


HE TOOK me up and I was with him 
for two seasons before the show went 
under. Followed years of knocking about, 
' living from hand to mouth, playing with 
second-rate road companies, playing in 
stock companies in almost every city and 
town the length and breadth of America. 
As an actor I suppose I was pretty bad. 
l tried to take stock of myself. Why 
wasn't I getting on? I began to study the 
methods of successful actors. The day I 
did that, I made a big step forward, for I 
admitted to myself that acting is not en- 
tirely an inspirational thing, that because 
the desire, the spark, is in one to act, it 
does not of a necessity follow that one can 
act. I learned the importance of that 
which is called technique. I realized that 
the man who has it in him to act, and who 
is without technique, is just as helpless as 
is the man who has it in him to sell, but 
who has never thought studying the meth- 
ods of successful salesmen, worth while. 
I studied like any college grind. 1 worked 
like a beaver. If the University of Hard 
Knocks were to be my Alma Mater, 1 
would at least everything out of the 
course that faithful work could give me. 

I got the idea, too, that I should broaden 
myself mentally if I were ever to accom- 
plish anything on the stage; that it was 
imperative that I should have a general 
knowledge of many and varied subjects 
that had nothing whatever to do with the 
theatre. What gave the performances of 
men like Bellew more distinction than 
mine? It was quality, I decided, the 
quality of the man. That lay in his cul- 
ture. And at a late day, I sought to give 
myself culture. I read omnivorously. I 
took to visiting art museums, to attending 
recitals of good music whenever the o 
portunity offered. I systematically sought 
to qualify myself to appreciate all the 
arts. Year after year I spent, denying 
myself the smallest things, the extra ten 
cents for a cut of pie at dinner, so I might 
afford the things that would make for my 
spiritual betterment, that would broaden 
me. In the light of the vision ahead, I 
was willing to stand the passing years of 
slavery. 

I struck up an acquaintance one day 
with a college professor in the smoking 
car, when our company was making a 
"jump." I was frank to state to him my 
case and my ambitions. He was a splen- 
did elderly man. “You are in good phys- 
ical condition,” he said, “as hard as a nail, 
How do you keep yourself that way?” 

“T exercise.” 

“Very good. Exercise your brain, too 
~at every opportunity." 
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THE B.V D. CO. 


LEADERSHIP 


LEADERSHIP IN ANYTHING 
CAN ONLY BE GAINED BY 
QUALITY MAINTAINED 


REGARDLESS OF MARKET 
CONDITIONS OR COSTS, THE 
QUALITY OF BYD: UNDERWEAR 
IS UNBUDGINGLY UPHELD. 
NO UNDERWEAR IS B V.D: WITHOUT 
THIS RED WOVEN LABEL 


(Fade Mark Rig US. Fas Qf and Foreign Cacntrees) 
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VOTED ODE EDEPOL CD ILL LB LL E E E 


THE summer cough is no longer to be pitied. For it is as 
unnecessary as it is annoying. Tourists, vacationists and 
out-of-door people in general can relieve their coughs and 
enjoy life with S-B Cough Drops. 

Pure. No drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten 
the stomach. 


Drap that Caugh 
i SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE /847 


MHZ UAI LEE LLLA 


I have never forgotten that. How many 
of us exercise our bris? . 

Then came the day when I was in 
New York, seeking an engagement. If 
ever a man was broke, I was. My room 
rent in a cheap rooming-house was not 
paid. I had one suit, quite frayed, one 
shirt, one pair of shoes with the soles 
petilously thin. When I washed ay 
linen I had to stay in bed until it dried. 
Would the luck never turn? Years and 
years of sheer hard work, conscientious 
effort behind me, and I was no further 
along materially than I had been that 
ridiculous evening when I sprawled my 
clumsy length on Rule Bellew’s scene and 
forgot my lines. But there was this dif- 
ference: I was sure of myself, should the 
chance come. I had prepared myself for 
opportunity. 

When things were darkest, Charles 
Frohman’s office called me on the tele- 
phone and asked me to come right over. 
“Mr. Frohman wants to see you." How 
in the world did the great Frohman ever 
know of the existence of Guy Bates Post? 
I never learned. I remember hurryin 
from the house and looking up a friend. 

“Tve got a chance to land a part with 
Frohman,” I said; “I want your advice. 
Shall I ask for sixty a week?” 

My friend laughed. “If you tell him 
that, he’ll think you’re rotten. Ask him 
for a hundred.” 

A hundred a week! And me with thirty- 
five cents in my pocket and my room rent 
unpaid! I A ever had over thirty-five 
dollars a week for an engagement before; 
and to be asked to go with Frohman was 
like being invited to go to heaven. But 
a hundred dollars a week! Surely— There 
is that danger that when Opportunity 
comes to many of us when we are down 
we are tempted to place ourselves on a 
bargain counter. I had to fight myself to 
bring myself in a mood to ask that salary. 

At the Frohman office, Joe Hum reys 
looked me over. ‘This is a rush jobs Mr. 
Post. We open next Monday” (it was 
then Tuesday). “You’ve got to jump out 
of town, join the company, and get the 
part quickly.” 

I told him I had had much experience 
playing stock, and that it would help me 
to get the part in short order. He then 
took me up to meet Charles Frohman 
who was very gracious and charming. ^ 

“Yes,” he said; * you're just about the 
type, Mr. Post, I’ve been looking for." 
And he added, " We've been hearing com- 
plimentary things about you." He paused. 
" What is your salary, Mr. Post?” 


I FELT the quarter and the dime in my 

pocket, disconcertingly recalled that I 
had never been paid more than thirty-five 
dollars a week, bus said, “One hundred.” 

“That is all right, Mr. Post. Tell Mr. 
Humphreys to get your railroad ticket. 
p the company at once. We come to 
New York to open Monday evening. It 
is now two o'clock; the train leaves at five 
That will give you time to get your bag- 
gage ready.” 

f course I did not tell him that I had 
all my baggage on my back. I left him 
feeling I was in a dream world, and went 
down the stairs completely thrilled. I 
was with Frohman. oreover, I had a 
kood part. And we were coming in to 

ew York for a Frohman first night! The 
goal was near, after more than ten years. 
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Fortunately, the character I portrayed 
in the play was poor, too. My own 
clothes enal the part perfectly. So I 
would not wear the same suit throughout, 
I borrowed an old pair of trousers from 
the stage manager, and these I wore in 
the first act. My costume for the second 
and third acts was my own single, solitary 
suit. So I did open in New York, wearing 
my own street clothes. An assistant, to- 
day a manager in New York, was out- 
raged at this, but Frohman was big and 
fine. “Had I known,” he said, “1 would 
have advanced you plenty.” 

The morning after the opening I dis- 
covered to my astonishment that a well- 
known New York critic had broken the 
column of his story to insert a little head- 
line involving my name, and to write 
something concerning my performance, 
phrased in a most laudatory vein. I was 
flabbergasted. Now, the fact that this 
critic was behind me meant worlds. I 
have never, and can never, forget the debt 
I owe him. The spiritual encouragement 
was tremendous. Overnight, I had “ar- 
rived." 


FTER a time came Paul Armstrong's 
“Heir to the Hoorah," in which I 

was starred. At last I was having the 
chance to put into execution on a big scale 
all the theories of stage technique that had 
been gained only after years of downright 
hard work. Then came Rupert Hughes's 
“The Bridge," a failure, but for me a step 
up, for the dramatic critics were behind 
me, and that means so very much to an 
actor. It meant my being brought to the 


New Theatre, and to the leading róle in , 


Edward Sheldon's powerful play ''The 
Nigger.” Thirty-six weeks of starring in 
“The Nigger" on the road followed the 
New Theatre engagement, and I saw again 
those dear old audiences, so kind in the 


days when thirty-five dollars a week had ' 


been the limit of my pay. That tour on 
the road, my first as a star, made me love 
the road more than ever. It freshened 
and broadened my outlook on my work 
after so long atime in New York. 

The tour of “The Nigger” at an end, I 
was offered a starring part in Edward 
Childs Carpenter's play, "The Challenge.” 
It was a failure, and we closed in Roches- 
ter. I returned to New York and was at 
breakfast the next morning when the tele- 
phone rang. 

“This is Mr. Tully talking," said the 
voice on the ’phone. (I did not know 
Tully from Adam.) “I have a play here, 
‘The Bird of Paradise’ is the name. 
want you to play the leadinglpart for me.” 

Of course, a star's róle won, one does 
not eagerly relinquish it. I suggested to 
Mr. Tully that I had these ideas, and he 
said, “ Play any part you want. I'll send 
the play right up to you. Read it. There 
are two good men parts—take either." 

At that time New York had not heard 
of Richard Walton Tully or “The Bird of 
Paradise." When I read his play it took 
me off my feet. I found in it what I had, 
been secking ihe thing its author had, 
big human understanding, sympathy, and 
wide ideas of life. And when one met 
Tully one could not but take a shine to 
him, so boyish, earnest and sincere. His 
fine imagination and keen sensibilities, his 
splendid matured youthfulness took hold 
of men. He had the thing I had been seek- 
ing in plays. It was the beginning of a 
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wonderful friendship that blended into 
business, nine years of it to date, with 
never a jar between us. 

“Well,” Tully demanded, “what do 
you think of my play?” 

“Irs sondeful”? I said. 

* And you'll do it?" 

I hesitated. Neither of the two male 
arts was a star part. One man went up, 
' climbed up to the light," while the other 

male character went down, disintegrated 
and degraded. 

“Yes,” I decided on the impulse. “PI 
do it—the beachcomber.” 

“Fine!” he exclaimed, and waved his 
hat with his refreshening humanness, the 
will to let himself go. 

So we went up to Rochester and opened, 
and came down to that memorable 
Daly's Theatre and had our New York 
opening. Whata fight! The first weeks 
we lost heavily, then broke even, and 
finally took to the road—oh, wonderful 
discerning Road! And “The Bird" was 
made. The road put it over, liked it for 
seven years, and still likes it. 

But I had my own career, of course, and 
I began to talk of leaving the cast. I 
wanted to climb back to that hard-won 
estate of stardom. One day I asked Tully, 
“Why don't you write a play for me?” 
He said he would. 

Presently he came to me, “How would 
you like to play Omar Khayyam. Say 
the word and I'll write a play from the 
* Rubaiyat.'" 

The idea took me off my feet. The 
audacity of it—Omar. It was typical of 
Tully. There was no character i would 
rather have done. I told him so. 

“Good,” said Tully, “well have the 
lay and we'll call it, ‘Omar,’ he mused, 
Omar, the Tentmaker’!”” 

And so it was done. For three years in 
New York and on the road I reveled in 
the color and humanness of the part. 
Three years seems to be my duration in a 
play, for then came “The Masquerader,” 
now in its fourth year on the road. 

Yes, Iam a star—but what a fight for it! 


Paul and West 
Virginia 
(Continued from page 50) 


at him like a wolf, and that didn’t help 
him none either. 

About a hour later, I run into Alex 
standin' in a corner all by himself and 
tappin' one foot on the floor as nervous 
as a hydraulic drill. — He's watchin' 
Harris dancin with his wife, and he 
looks like he's ready to try his hand at 
manslaughter. This is what I've been 
waitin’ for, for a coupla years! 

“Well, Alex,” I says, “it looks 
had met your master at last! You gotta 


that stuff he told us was lies. I bet I 
can take him out on the road and beat 
him at his own game!” 


“Better lay off him,” I says. “You never 
sold no hardware and—” 


Paul and West Virginia, by H. C. WITWER 


“What difference does that make?" he 
shoots at me, “I'll sell it now! If I don't 
make that big false alarm quit, I'll go 
back to Vermont and spend the rest of 
my days pitchin' hay. I’m gonna make 
him a proposition to-night that—" 

“Forget about it," I says, just careless 
enough to make Alex wilder than he was, 
if that was possible. “You gotta expect 
to get licked now and again. This Harris 
person outclassed you, that's all!" 

Alex glares at me and grinds his teeth. 

"T'll bet you any amount you can raise 
that I can sell more hardware than Harris 
in a week!" he hollers. “Now, what d'ye 
say?” 

“Don’t get so excited!" I whispers. 
“Everybody’s lookin’ at you.” I pulled 
him further into the corner. “That Harris 
and your wife certainly make a fine-look- 
ing couple, don't they?" I says. "You'd 
think they'd been dancin' together all 
their lives!" A 

He give a growl like a enraged wildcat, 
and beat it outa the room. 


OME charmin', but reckless young 

damsel then insisted that I at least 
make a stab at dancin’ instead of standin’ 
in the corner by myself like a umbrella 
stand, and after we have wrestled from 
one end of the room to the other without 
either scorin' a fall, I deposit her in a 


chair, brung her a Een of this alleged | 


punch, and quit. I drift into the smokin’- 
room again just as Harris has got half a 
dozen innocent bystanders cornered, in- 
cludin’ the quietly ragin’ Alex, and is 
pourin’ it into them. : 

“Why, when I got this Southern terri- 
tory,” he’s bellerin’, “it was the lemon 
of the office. Our business down there 
wasn't hardly worth while carryin' on 
our books. Man after man tried it and 
failed to make the slightest impression. 
Then J went down—that's where the 
born sales specialist comes in! In two 
months I had built it up until—" 

Alex butts right in. 

*Mister Harris!" he says, very cold, 
“T like to see a man fond of his profes- 
sion; but they's a time and place for every- 
thing. I don't think my guests is dyin' 
with anxiety regardin' how many shears 
and hammers you get rid of every time 
you open a order book. My idea was 
that they come here to enjoy themselves. 
But whilst we are on the subject, I don't 
agree with your argument that a man has 
to be born a success. Birth's got nothin' 
to do with it! Any feller that's got am- 
bition, determination and sand can crawl 
to the top of the heap in any line without 
no further assets—they're doin’ it every 
day. Now I, for instance, never sold no 
hardware in my life, but I'm willin’ to 
bet you a thousand dollars that I can go 
down in your o:n territory and make 
more sales than you do in—let's say— 
a week!” 

Harris looks surprised for a minute and 
gets a little red, but when he sees we're 
all watchin’ him he tffrows back his head 
and laughs. 

“I admire your nerve, old man," he 
sneers; “but, really, I don't want to win 
a bet as soft as that! 
when I put up my money, and—" 

“You'll get it!" interrupts Alex briskly. 
“Where’s this territory of yours where 


you sold ’em everything but the Pacific | 


Ocean?” 


I like a little action | 
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graduates than can be filled. Illustrated prospectus upon 
request. Address: Registrar, Box 41, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Skidmore School ais 


Charles Henry Keyes, Ph. D., President 


A woman's college offering broad general courses 
with splendid oppoptunity for specialization. Secre- 
tarial, Domestic Science, Physical Education, Fine 
and plied Aris, Music and General courses, with 
SA Met nts. S. degree or Teacher's and Super- 
visor's certificate. Pier catalog address 


Secretary, Box E, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


College 
of 


Mines 


and grit 


Accounting, Banking, Commercial Law, etc. 
Business Training, Salesmanship, English, etc. 
Civil Service (Government Employments). 
Secretarial (Private or Executive). 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Correspondence, elc. 
Stenography, Typewriting, Office Practice, etc. 
Normal (for teachers of com'l branches). 

Exceptional opportunities for self-help and 
advancement to capable young people of the 
better sort. Individual training for persons 
who need to be interested, encouraged, taught 
how to study and made self-reliant. 

Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong 
lecture courses. Ideal location. 

References — More than 56,000 successful 
alumni. 

Moderate expenses —$185 pays the total cost of 
tuition, books and board for a term-of 13 weeks. 

No vacations. New students enrol and begin 
work any week day. ; 

If you want to get a good start in business, 


write for prospectus. 
Address 


CLEMENT C. GAINES; M. A., LL. D., 
Box 637, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


{ 
| 


Professional Schools 


men with training are in de- 
mand. For more than a quarter 


Electri 
ec ri ca of a century, this school has 


been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
| electrical industries. Condensed course in E lectrical 


H enables grad- 
Engineering 


uates to se- 

cure good 
positions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Enginesand Mechant- 
cal Drawing Studentsconstructdy amos, installwiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma 1 complete 


In One Year 


| Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 


equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 


Free catalog. 28th yoar opens Sept. 29, 1920. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
123 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


rn 359100Wi 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 


Cameras and Matertals furnished free 
Practical instruction; modern gaujpment. ‘Bay. or evening 
Superiority. 


classes; easy terms. ‘The School of 
Call or write for complete catalog No. 

INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 

141 W. 36th St., N. Y. 505 State St., Bklyn. 


ms Mining Engineering 


Courses in Metal Mining, Metallurgy and 
Mining Geology. New courses in Petro- 
leum and Oil Geology. Free scholarships 
available. 

Autumn Term begins Sept. 6, 1920 


Registrar, Box 701 
School of Mines Golden, Colorado | 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture 
Portrait — Commercial 
from a successful progressive 
photographer operating 20 
studios in large cities. 
Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy and PleasantOccupation. 
Positions guaranteed our / | 
graduates. b. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, New York 
3 months’ complete course all branches. 


Courses in more 
than 40 subjects 
are given by cor- 


HOME 
STUDY soe 


Q8th Year) Address 


The University nf Chicaga 


(Div. XIID Chicago, Tl. 


South 
Dakota 


A state institution in a mountainous country with un- 
surpassed field facilities. Courses in Mining and Met- 
allurgy and related subjects. Good laboratories and 
library and staff of experienced technical men. Tu- 
ition exceptionally low. Big demand for graduates. 
For Fe ius address, President, SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE SCHOOL OF MINES, Rapid City, S. D. 


N. Y. I 


«4 
Business Training School 


Send for 
catalog. 


Accountancy 


and Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its daytime and evening 
CoursesinAccountancy and Business Administration, 
gives ambitious men and women market value as cer- 


Business 
Administration 


Young men trained for executive posi- 


Learn Photography 


ying positions in the best studios in the coun- 


Good-pa; 
try m men and women who themselves 
ccesstully t 


gs For 25 years we have su taught 


otography, Photo-Engraving 
d Nares Work 
earn $35 to 8100 a week. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 
self for a for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; lt inexpensive. Largest and best school of its 
kind. W for catalog today. 
TEENS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box 4. M., 780 Wabash Avenue, , Illinois 


V d 


tified public accountants, controllers, cost analysts, 
tax specialists, treasurers, and general executives. 


A special nine weeks' Summer Day Course begins 
July 7. This course will be of interest to high-school 
and college graduates planning to enter Accountancy 
or Business, and to teachers. A limited number 
of scholarships are available to teachers without 
charge. Send for Bulletin A. 


Pace Institute 
Hudson Terminal 30 Church Street 


NEW YORK 


tions. Training includ tials of a 
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Mtt Measure (Se P 
The Clicquot 
Miis. Mass 


GINGER. ALE 


Open Clicquot early and often 
—not just when folks are thirsty. 


For instance, nothing is better than 
a sparkling, refreshing glass before 
dinner. It makes you feel better if 
you're tired and fagged; and it gives 
your appetite a fresh start. 


Give Clicquot to the children—the 
mild ginger content counteracts the 
chill of a sudden cold drink. 


When there's a party at your house, 
Clicquot is the thing to serve. People 
can't agree on many drinks, but every- 
body loves Clicquot! 


Keep plenty of it where you can get 
it quickly. That means you'd better 
buy it by the casc from your druggist 
or grocer. 


Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is made 
of purest Jamaica ginger, the 
juice of selected lemons and 
limes, the finest cane sugar, and 
sparkling spring water—carbon- 
ated just right. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
MILLIS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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“West Virginia,” says Harris. “In fact, 
I’m going down to Charleston next week 
on my second swing. But, really, I—” 

“Ts it a bet?" demands Alex. 

“Well, if you insist, I suppose J might 
as well pick up your thousand before 
someone else gets it," says Harris, lookin’ 
at us. 

“Fair enough!" snaps Alex. “Now, as 
I understand it, we both go down to 
Charleston -next week, sellin’ hardware. 
At the end of the week, we'll meet and 
compare notes. The one with the highest 
amount of sales wins! There it is, plain 
and simple and with no frills to it. 
Right?” 

“Right!” nods Harris, with a grin. 
“And I warn you this will be the easiest 
thousand I ever made in my life!” 

“Try and get it!" says Alex. 


WAS out in the hall talkin’ to Harris 

when he was goin’ home. He had sold 
a extremely good-looker the idea of 
escortin’ her home, and was waitin’ for 
her to excavate her cloak from the pile 
in the bedroom. 

“You're goin’ up against a tough baby 
in Alex,” I says to him. “That guy could 
sell a electric fan to a Eskimo!” 

“Maybe,” says Harris. "But he can't 
sell enough hardware in Charleston to 
pay his railroad fare there and back, if 
he's the greatest salesman that ever 
lived." 

"Why?" I asks. 

"Wait till your friend tries it," he 
chuckles, with a odd look on his face. 
“He'll find out. The only reason I didn't 
bet him a million is because I haven't 
got it!" 

With that the girl come along, and he 
beat it. 

Bright and early the next A. M. Alex 
calls me up to.ask whether I'll shoot down 
to Charleston with him for a few days 
and watch him work. He says the trip 
will do me good and, apart from that, 
he'd like to have me there to see the 
various expressions chase themselves 
across Harris's face when he lost. He 
didn't have to coax me a bit, because I 
had made up my mind I'd be there, any- 
ways, but not for the reasons Alex men- 
tioned. If they was one chance in a 
million for this arra guy to trim Alex, 
I wanted to be present when it took place! 

On the way down to the station, Alex 
tells me his suit case is full of samples and 
price lists, which he got from a New York 
hardware house, the general manager of 
which is a pal of his. He says the thing 
that puzzled him was the fact that this 
guy had advised him to lay off Charleston, 
and try some other burg for a starter. 
Why, he don't know. However, he says, 
he ain't worried about that part of it 
and before the week's over this fathead 
Harris will be yellin’ for the cops. 

Suddenly he stops dead in the street, 
and yanks out his watch. 

“By ginger!" he says, usin’ his favorite 
Vermont oath, “I was supposed to go 
over to Governor's Island to-day. There's 
a sale of army automobiles—trucks, 
tourin' cars and the like—and a bright 


| feller could pick up the lot for almost 


nothin' and clean up on 'em! Dang that 
Harris feller! Wait here a minute—I’ll 
'phone my office and send a agent over 
there to grab them up for me. I oughta 
drop this fool hardware thing and go 


over there myself; but I'd bust a arm be- 
fore I'd let that Harris whelp get the 
best of me!" eas 

The first mornin’ in Charleston, Alex 
routs me outa bed in the middle of the 
night, or, in other words, eight A. M. 
He’s been up a hour and is champin’ on 
the bit to go out and hardware the burg 
to death. He hires a tar baby for the 
billet of carryin’ his sample case, which 
hefted like he was figurin on sellin’ 
nothin' but anvils, and we are all set. 

Alex immediately picks out the biggest 
hardware store in Clisrestot; and him 
and his man Friday goes in, leavin? me 
on the sidewalk feelin' like the lookout 
for a band of bank robbers. In about 
half a hour, Alex comes out lookin’ very 
serious. He don't say a word to me, but 
continues on to the next place. He's in 
this one about fifteen minutes, when out 
he comes again with his hat jammed over 
his head and his jaw set very hard. I 
am on the brink of askin' him a coupla 
natural questions, but he shuts me off. 

“One more stop," he grunts, “and then 
we're through!" 

We make the one more stop. It's a 
good-sized hardware store on the main 
street. Alex squanders about ten minutes 
in this place, and then he comes out, 
grindin’ his teeth and mutterin? under 
his breath. He gives the dinge a buck, 
sends him on his way and calls a taxi. 

“You cleaned up pretty quick, didn’t 
you?" I says. “We hardly been out a 
hour!’ 

For answer, Alex hurls the sample ase 
into the back of the cab, tells the bandit 
on the seat to roll us over tothe hotel and 
drawin’ himself into the furthest corner, 
shuts up like a clam. Questions from 
me brung nothin’ but grunts, and even 
my weak intelligence could see that all 
had not gone well with the boy in his 
first attempt to make the hardware trade 
of Charleston lay down and roll over when 
he snapped his fingers. At the desk in 
the hotel the clerk hands him a telegram, 
which he read with the same interest as if 
It was a page from the telephone book. 

“From my agent about that govern- 
ment sale of autos,” he says, in answer to 
my inquirin’ looks. “He got three hun- 
dred and fifty of 'em for me. I wish now 
I had stayed in New York and attended 
to that myself instead of comin’ down 
here on this fool’s errand. The idea of 
me fallin’ into a trap like this!” 


WHEN we get into the room, he sits 
down on the bed and buries his face 
in his hands. 

"Speakin' of hardware, as people will,” 
Isays. “How many sales did you actually 
make this mornin’, Alex?” 

“None!” he snarls, jumpin’ up and be- 
ginnin' to walk back and forth across the 
room, "not a single sale—and, what's 
more, I don't expect to make any!" 

“Then you lose, hey?” I hollers, dancin’ 
around the room. "Well, well, well! 
So you fin'ly admit this Harris guy was 
too fast for you, hey? Wow! Wait till 
I i home with this story! Wait till —" 

"Shut up, you fool!" hisse 
“Who said I lost?” ii n 

"Why, the bet was—" I begins. 

."] know what the bet was,” says Alex 
bitterly; “but I got the best part of a 
week yet. That ig four-flusher Harris 
double-crossed me!’ 
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Judge a Truck 


After ten thousand miles on the road—after it has been run long 
enough to demonstrate its stamina and actual operating cost—that is the 
time to judge a truck. 

The many Oldsmobile Economy Trucks that have covered over ten 
thousand miles, on city streets and country roads alike, have proved over 
and over that this truck comes honestly by its middle name—" Economy." 
They have shown that it is both dependable and ideally adapted to the 
200 businesses in which it has made unexcelled records. 

Some of the reasons for its great success are the powerful valve-in-head 
motor, internal gear drive, deep channel frame, complete electrical equipment, 
35x5 Cord Tires all around. See your dealer; let him explain other details 
and submit further proof of Oldsmobile performance, stability and economy. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Lansing, Michigan 
Oshawa, Ontario 


ECONOMY 1$ 
MY MIDDLE NAM 


| “She Time To | 


In the City- 


“During a run of seven months 
this truck made 26,080 miles, One 
universal joint was the only repair 
it had to have, The car made 90 
miles a day on an average of 5 gal- 
lons of gasoline. The rear tires ran 
16,900 miles; the original front tires 
are still on today. We find upon 
overhauling for next year's service 
that all.that was required was 
grinding valves, taking up bearings 
and rew king bolt bushings." 
Excerpts from letter from Yellow Cab 
& Transit Co., Sturgeon Bay. Wis. 


In tre Country 


“Tt is the most economical truck 
that has come under my observa- 
tion in all my five years’ experi- 
ence in live stock handling and 
general work. I have been using 
the truck for about six months and 
have had practically no trouble 
whatever. I have gone something 
over ten thousand miles and have 
the same tires on che truck that 
came with it and they seem to be 
good for a great many more miles 
yet.” 

Excerpls from letter written by Patrick 
Brothers, Dallas, Texas. 


| 
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OHNSON S 
RADIATOR. 


HE easiest and 
quickest way to re- 
pair leaks in radiators, pumps, water 
jackets, motor head gaskets, hose connec- 
tions, etc., is with Johnson's Radiator Cement. 
It will stop leaks in from two to ten minutes with- 


out laying up the car. It requires no experience to 
use Johnson's Radiator Cement—all you have to do is to remove the 
radiator cap and pour the Radiator Cement into the radiator. 


Quick — Efficient — Harmless 


Johnson’s Radiator Cement will not coat or clog the cooling system. 
It blends perfectly with the water until it reaches the leaks. /As it 
comes in contact with the air it forms a hard, tough, resisting 
substance which is insoluble in water and stops the leak. A half-pint 
is-sufficient for a Ford. 


Johnson's Car Savers 


Keep your car young and reduce depreciation with JOHNSON'S 
CAR SAVER S-—-one for every purpose. 


Johnson's Carbon Remover—prevents 80% of engine trouble. 

Johnson's Stop-Squeak Oil—a wonderful spring lubricant. 

Johnson's Valve Grinding Compound—gives a velvet seat. 

Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax—make body, hood and 
fenders look like new 

Johnson’s Black-Lac—the perfect top dressing. 

Johnson’s Auto-Lak—a splendid one coat body varnish. 

Johnson’s Hastee Patch—can be applied in two minutes. 

Johnson’s Radiator Cement—Liquid. 


Sold by Dealers and Garages Everywhere 
Write for our folder on Keeping Cars Young’ 
—it’s free. ; 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON . | 


Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
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OHNSONS 
CARBON 


REMOVE 


OU can keep your motor 
snappy and full of “pep” 
by preventing the accumulation of car- 
bon. Don’t wait until your engine ts choked 
and caked with it. Use Johnson's Carbon 
Remover every 500 miles, then the carbon is removed 
while it is soft and powdery, eliminating the frequent 
grinding of valves and keeping the motor always clean. No experience 
or lahor required—you can easily do it yourself in ten minutes—and 
the cost is trifling. 


Easy — Clean — Safe — Quick 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover is the easiest, cleanest, safest and most 
satisfactory remedy for carbon. It will save you from $3.00 ta $5.00 
over any other method without laying up the car. A dose of John- 
son’s Carbon Remover, the engine laxative, will stop that knock— 
quiet that motor—save your batteries and reduce your gasoline 
consumption 12% to 25%. 


Keep Your Car Young 


Start today to reduce the depreciation of your 
automobile. An hour or two every month and 
JOHNSON'S CAR SAVERS will prove their value 
in dollars and cents when you come to sell or 
turn in your car. There's a JOHNSON CAR 
SAVER for every purpose. 
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PAINTEO FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 


massive brass bowl slowly sinking in the 
. fountain—a watchful slave to strike the hour— 


. Such was the water clock of ancient Egypt. : 


"The Orient uses it to this day, and China claims 
its invention by Hwangti in 2,636 B. C.! 
4t 4* 4 
Cave-man's grass rope — Babylonian Sun-Dial — 
Grecian Hour-Glass — Egyptian Water Clock ! 


All down through the ages, in every clime, the 
world has gradually awakened to the value of Time — 


— and to the necessity for accurate time-meters like 
those of the present day— 


Paul and West Virginia, by H. C. WITWER 
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“Double-crossed you?" I repeats, kinda 
dazed. ‘‘Why—how could—” 

“PII tell you how!” bellers Alex. “J 
never had a chance to win that bet! Every 
decent-sized house in this town that 
handles hardware in quantities is tied up 
with the firm Harris works for with a 
iron-bound contract. They can’t buy 
from anyone else! About a year ago, 
Harris’s general manager came down 
here with a proposition that was planned 
to build up the firm’s Southern business. 
He Aiete. these people here unheard-of 
discounts, backed by a gigantic advertis- 
ing campaign, to make a exclusive con- 
tract with his house for two years; they, 
in turn, to guarantee a certain amount of 
re-orders. The retailers and jobbers here 
snapped it up, and all that Harris has 
to do is come down here every few months, 
yank out a order book and copy off what 
they need. He don’t have to sell any- 
thing, the business is here waitin’ for him. 
A born salesman, hey? Why, there’s no 
competition, and no new firm can possibly 
bust in here till the two years are up. 
No wonder they told me in New York to 
keep outa Charleston!” 

“And no wonder Harris told me they 
was absotively no chance for him to lose!” 
I says, without thinkin’. 

“So he told you that, too, hey?" growls 
Alex. “He knew he had a sure thing, and 
yet he took my bet. The big bluff!" 

Suddenly he stops walkin' up and down, 
lets forth a whistle and claps on his hat. 

"Get on your things and come with 
me!” he hollers; “l think I can beat that 
feller yet!" 

In a minute we are down at the desk in 
the hotel. 

“Got a dictionary here for a minute?" 
says Alex to the clerk. 

"hey had. Alex thumbs it over fever- 
ishly, stops at a page and runs his finger 
down it. Then he busts out all over in a 
grin. 

“Meet me here at noon," he says. “I 
think I'll have a little surprise for you and 
Mister Hardware Harris!" 

With that, he flashed out the door. 


WELVE o'clock and a grinnin' Alex 

arrived at the same time, also a kid, 
pagin’ him. Alex admits his identity and 
the kid comes back in a coupla minutes 
with—Harris. 

“Hello!” he says, with a sarcastical 
smile; “in going over my route I found 
you'd been ahead of me and, incidentally, 
that you were stopping here. Thought 
I’d drop in on you, because I’ve cleaned 
all up and I’m leaving here on the next 
train for Wheeling. Ah—I—er—I sup- 
pose you're ready to pay that bet now, 
aren't you—as, long as we're both here? 
Of course, you were to have a week, but 
I think you’ve—ah—convinced yourself 
this morning that I can outsell you in— 
ah—Charleston, what?" 

“Well, that I can't say—yet," says 
Alex, smilin’ back pleasantly. “Fact is, 
I'm pullin' out to-day myself. I've done 
about all the business I can handle, and 
I'm ready to call it a week. As you say, 
we might as well settle up right now. 
How much do your sales total?" 

Still with that wolfish grin, Harris 
yanks out his order books. 

**Let's see," he glances at 'em. “Just 
$46,575 will represent my week here. I 
guess that wins, eh?" 


“T don't think you understand me," 
says Alex, very pleasant. "I said, how 
much did you sell, personally?” 

"Why—why, all of it, of course!" 
frowns. Harris. 

“No, you didn’t!” snaps Alex. “That 
business was all handed to you without a 
single effort on your part. You just 
walked in them stores; they read off the 
order, and you walked out again. A 
errand boy could do the same. These 
houses have got to give you a certain 
amount of orders to keep their contract 
with your firm and get the big discount 
that goes with it. I found out a few 
things more: The reason they don’t 
order by mail is because your uncle is 
vice president of the people you work for 
and is tryin’ to give you a chance to learn 
the game. That's why you get the rail- 
road ride down here a coupla times a year. 

“You knew you were trickin’ me on that 
bet, because you knew no other salesman 
could come in "here and get a respectable 
order, the way everybody's tied up, yet 
you went ahead with it. All right! Now, 
we'll take my end of it, and I’m gonna 
demonstrate to you what a real sales- 
man—not a taker of orders, but a maker 
of orders—is! When I found you had 
double-crossed me, did, I sit down and 
weep? No! ‘What did I do? Answer— 
I went out and sold exactly $69,800 worth 
of hardware right here in Charleston in 
three hours, and two thirds of it went to 
the houses poem just left! That amount 
beats you by some $20,000, so if you will 
kindly hand me your check for a thousand, 
we'll consider the matter closed!" 


I NEARLY fainted, and Harris jumps 
about three feet in the air. 

“You sold—you— Why, you couldn't 
have!" he chokes. “They wouldn't dare 
buy from anybody else! Why—it—it 
would be a breach of contract! Why— 
I defy you to show me your orders!" he 
winds up, outa breath. 

“Sure!” grins Alex, draggin’ a sheaf of 
pape outa his pocket. “Look 'em over!" 

arris snatches 'em nervously. 

"What's all this stuff?" he snarls, 
runnin’ through 'em. “These are orders 
for automobiles! Our bet was on a 
definitely named article—hardware!” 

"Right!" says Alex. “And / win! 
Wait—Tll show you." 


He gins over to the hotel desk and 
comes back with the dictionary. 
"Accordin to Webster," he says, 


openin' the book, like he was gonna 
reach a sermon from it, “accordin’ to 
Vebster, hardware is the followin'—" 
He stops and clears his throat. **'Hard- 
ware. Manufactured goods or wares made 
of iron or other metal! Now, even a 
novice like you knows that automobiles 
is exactly that—manufactured goods 
made of iron or other metal. If you 
wanna hold up payin’ the bet on any 
technicality, let me remind you in the 
interests of good sportsmanship, that 
you neglected to state when you bet me 
you could outsell me in hardware, that 
the sales had been guaranteed your house 
before you'ever came down here! Since 
I left New York, my agent bought three 
hundred and fifty used autos for me'at a 
government sale. It was merely an in- 
vestment on my part—I'm always 
otterin around with somethin'—and 
i looked to a quick turn-over for my | 


SAFETY SS 


Consider your fountain pen as a 
trusted employe: efficient, ready, 
clean, unobtrusive and altogether 
indispensable. 


The Parker self filling fountain pen 
is exactly that, doing each day its 
share of the day’s work, transmit- 
ting your thoughts smoothly and 
-without interruption. 


Over 7,000,000 Parkers in use. 
. Sold and recommended by 20,000 dealers 


| TuE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


JANESVILLE, Wis. 


New York — Cuicaco— San Francisco SPOKANE 
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à £u own particular 
shaving difficulty— 
doesn't it really revert 

to a dulling razor blade? 
That annoying pull when 

the razor fails to cut cleanly— 
the painful scraping that often 
results when you bear down 
too hard—the bother and 
expense of putting in a new 
blade every so often—all 
these troubles can be traced 
directly to a razor blade that 
has lost its first keen edge. 
No shaving edge, whether it 
is a barber's straight razor or a 
safety razor blade, can keep 
its original keenness for more 
than one or two shaves. The 
barber, who is an expert at 
keeping his blade in condition, 
strops his razor every time he 
uses it—often during the 
process of shaving. 
Stropping—that's the real 
secret of shaving comfort. 


Why safety razor blades 
should be stropped 
There's no real difference 
between the edge of a barber's 
straight razor, and the edge of 
a safety razor blade. 


Seen under a powerful Stroppi 
magnifying glass, a razor teeth of the blade in perfect 
alignment—provid es a smooth, 


blade, unstropped, looks like 
a saw edge. keen edge for every shave. 


keeps the ting 


A new 
shaving edge 
every morning 


Look at a straight razor or a 
safety razor blade under a 
microscope and you will see 
hundreds of tiny saw teeth. 
More than 1500 of these teeth 
have been counted on an 
ordinary safety razor blade. 
Shaving bends these saw teeth 
out of line, makes them 
irregular. These irregular 
teeth catch in the beard, pull 
the tiny hair follicles and 
scrape the skin. That's what 
makes shaving so unpleasant, 
so annoying. 


Of course safety razor 
blades should be stropped— 
but, unfortunately, none of 
them admit of stropping 
without the use of extra 
paraphernalia, or separate 
devices. And even then it isa 
question whether or not they 
are correctly stropped. 


You don't need to pu 

with the discomfort S ks 
dulling blades—nor with the 
bother and expense of putting 
in a new blade every so Often 
You can insure a keen edge for 
every shave if you use the 
AutoStrop Razor. 
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A razor and stropping device 
combined in one 


Built into the frame of 
the AutoStrop Razor is a 
remarkable self-stropping 
device, simple and efficient, 
which renews the fine, keen 
edge of the AutoStrop blade 
day after day. It smooths the 
tiny teeth of the blade back 
into alignment before they 
have become irregular enough 
to dull the edge. 


You don't have to take the 
razor apart nor even remove 
the blade. Just slip the strop 
through the razor head, and 
move the razor back and forth 
along the strop. The blade 
turns over, then slaps down on 
the strop at the end of each 
stroke just as the blade of a 
straight razor does in the 
hands of a skillful barber. In 
10 seconds you have a new, 
sharp shaving edge. 


So efficient is the 
AutoStrop Razor in renewing 
the shaving edge that 500 cool, 
comfortable shaves are 
guaranteed from every package 
of AutoStrop blades. 


For cleaning, the blade of the 
AutoStrop Razor opens like the 
leaf of a book. Simply release 


Auto“Strop Razor 


— sharpens itself 


Standard set consists of: 
silver-plated, self-stropping razor, 
selected leather strop, 

twelve blades, 

all in neat, leather case. 


_ take apart and reassemble. 


the blade and hold it under the 
water faucet. Rinse and dry— 
that’s all there is to it. No 
parts to unscrew—nothing to 


The same lever that releases 
the blade also adjusts it for 
close or medium shaving. At 
a touch of your thumb you 
can instantly set the blade for 
exactly the kind of shave you 
want. 


In fact the whole 
AutoStrop Razor is so 
simply, so efficiently 
built that it sharpens, 
shaves and cleans 
without taking the 
razor apart or removing 
the blade. No other 
safety razor offers this 
advantage. 

Don’t put up any 
longer with the pull and 
scrape of unstropped 
blades. Begin tomorrow 
to get the comfort of 
a new sharp shaving 
edge every morning. 
Ask your dealer about 
the AutoStrop Razor 
free trial plan. 


No skill 
necessary 


No skill in stropping is 
necessary to renew the 
fine keen edge of the 
AutoStrop Razor blade. 
Just slip the strop through 
the razor head and pass 
the razor back and forth 
along the strop. You don't 
have to take the razor 
apart nor even remove the 
blade. 


Like the leaf 
of a book 


The AutoStrop Razor 
blade opens for cleaning 
like the leaf of a book. 
Toclean, simply hold under 
the faucet, rinse and dry. 
Nothing to unscrew— 
nothing to take apart and 
reassemble. The same 
lever that releases the 
blade adjusts it for close 
or medium shaving. 
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Mennen Shaving 
Cream is used in all 
Términal Shops = 


I have occasionally taken a crack at bar- 
bers because they persisted in the un- 
scientific practice of rubbing in lather 
with fingers. In a way it wasn’t fair be- 
cause hard, caustic soap has to be rubbed 
in to soften the beard, even partially. 


But it never occurred to me that bar- 
bers would ever use an expensive prep- 
aration like Mennen Shaving Cream, 
which costs a quarter of a cent more 
per shave than ordinary ‘rubbing-in soap. 


Yet the unexpected has happened— 
in a big way, too. "Ever been facially 
reconstructed in one of the palatial Ter- 
minal Barber Shops in New York? I 
don't want to offend other barbers, but 
as far as I know these are the finest and 
cleanest shops in America. The photo 
shows about half their shop in the Hotel 
Commodore. Others are in Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, Waldorf and Equitable Building 
—ten all told in New York. 


All Terminal Shops now use Mennen’s 
—and don't rub it in! 


The Terminal President, Joe Schusser, 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S.A. 
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Ína Good Natured Way, 


wrote me a nice letter about it. For six 
months he experimented personally with 
every known shaving soap—hard, pow- 
dered or creamed. He meant to use the 
best of everything if it broke him. 


Mennen's won by a mile. 


Then Mr. Schusser trained his barbers 
to keep their fingers out of the lather, 


using a sterilized brush only. 
LÀ 


To say that customers are enthusiastic 
is a restrained way of describing the 
results. And Terminals have millionaire 
trade—multi, hereditary and profiteer. 


They shaved over a million men last 
yo I guess my work of training men 
ow to enjoy shaving is about accom- 
plished. If the barbers are coming 
through I don't see how any man who 
respects his face can hold out much 
longer. Try it this summer—with cold 
water. The big tube costs 50 cents. 


It holds so much more cream than an 
ordinary sized tube that it is really 
economical. I will send a demonstrator 
tube for 15 cents. 


e | 
(Mennen Salesman) " i 


| neglect the opportunit 


profits. I didn't think it would be thir 
quick; but when I found you had whip- 
sawed me, I consulted Webster, found 
that I was within my rights, and went 
right back over the ground I had just cov- 
ered. 

“This time, I interviewed the heads of 
delivery departments. As I bought them 
autos in a large lot I got 'em dirt cheap, 
and was able to price 'em so attractively 
to the buyers that they simply couldn't 
as a matter of 
sound business. Well, I got rid of all but 
one of 'em. The head of the biggest 
hardware store here took fifty for the 
suburban delivery service. e strikes 
me as a good sport. I think if I dropped 
back there and told him the whole story, 
mentionin' your part in the thing to bear 
me out, he'd prob'ly buy that last car, 


| just so's I could say I cleaned up here, 


and—" 

“Pll pay—I'll pay!" mutters Harris, 
gettin’ pale and yankin’ out his check- 
book. ‘‘And—ah—of course, I wouldn't 
care to have this go around. I—-I—mean 
I don't see any necessity of having this 
fool stunt carried to my uncle—he—he 
don't understand these things and—" 

“All right, we'll forget it!" smiles Alex. 
“But—just a minute whilst you're makin’ 
out that check—make it for $1,175. A 
man like you on the road all the time is a 
. fool for givin’ the railroads all his money! 
You prob’ly have fifty stops in this state 
that’ you could make by auto just as well, 
hey? Now that one car I got left—good 
as new—just stood me $175, and you can 
have it at cost. First place, you're a 
friend, and then again I do yearn to go 
outa. Charleston sayin’ to myself, ‘Well 
Alex, for your first attempt up against a 
real live salesman, you done pretty well" 
Of course, I could take it back to that 
hardware man and—" 

Harris swore, kicked over a innocent 
waste basket and then wrote the check as 
ordered. i 

“Thanks!” grins Alex; “I’ll have that 
car shipped anywhere you say. And 
now—I gotta be movin’ along. I wanna 
get back to New York quick because 
they might have been another one of you 
live ones come in since I left, and I don’t 
wanna miss him!” 


iene 


H. C. WITWER has turned 1 

typical flood of humor in hin wer 
“Ellen of Troy," which appears next 
month. This tale is not only funny 
but it also has the thrill of real sus- 
| pense, and a surprise at the end. 


It Never Fails to *Pan Out" 


"THE Forty-niners used to shake gravel 
^ around in a pan, washing out the 
lighter stuff and letting the gold settle 
to the bottom—hence our saying that a 
thing does or does not “pan out.” R 
cently there has been put in action on the 
Yuba River, in California, a giant dredge 
weighing over two thousand tons hitch 
handles from twelve thousand to fiftee 
| thousand tons of gold-bearing a i 
deposit a day at a cost of about five 
cents a cubic yard. It makes washi 
c subi : ing 
pan out" where the Forty-niner would 
! have quit in disgust. 


lluvial 
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The shoes men are buying for summer comfort 


Many new types for outing and everyday wear 


T THE seashore or in the mountains—on the street or 
at the tennis court—wherever you go this summer you 
will see Keds. 


These light, springy canvas shoes are ideal for work or play 
in warm weather. Their elastic rubber soles put new life in 
your step. Their soft, pliable fabric makes them always cool 
and comfortable. 


Keds are just the thing for games or any kind of summer 
wear. They allow the foot full freedom with just the right 
support. They always give a perfect grip, whether you are 
playing a fast set of tennis or standing on the smooth deck of 
a motor boat. It is because of these features that Keds are 
so popular for every vacation need. 


The standard shoes for tennis, boating 


Other types of Keds and vacation wear. Made of light canvas, 
c : in high or low models—shite or brown 
Besides these standard types Keds are made in many spe- —with black, gray, or red rubber soles. 


cial models for different purposes—high shoes and low shoes, 
with or without heels, in many weights, shapes, and colors. 
There are sturdy work shoes, light gymnasium shoes, and 
heavy reinforced models for hiking and rough service. 


Some of the latest models are made just like leather shoes, 
with regular welt construction soles and firmly boxed toes. This 
means a more formal, dignified shoe—just the shoe you have 
needed to wear with your white flannels or Palm Beach suit. 


With these additions, Keds are now a complete line of can- 
vas summer shoes—ranging from the easy, less formal tennis 
shoe to the latest and most fashionable styles of footwear. 
Last year millions of pairs of Keds were worn by men, women, 
and children. 


Keds are made only by the United States Rubber Company 
—the oldest and largest rubber organization in the world. 
You will find them at every good shoe store. Ask to see the 
various models—notice how wonderfully light, cool and 
comfortable they are. 


Look for the name Keds on the sole. 


For men and women $1.50 — $7.00 
For children $1.15 — $4.50 One of the smart special models for 


summer wear. Made of the finest white 
canvas—in high or Oxford models— 


with welt construction soles which give 
( all the style of leather shoes. 
eC S | 
T ET ; m À - ; ! S ; 


Sturdy sport shoes—with or without 
heels. Made of heavy white or brown duck. 
Brown leather trimmings with ankle 
patch—red rubber soles and toe cap. 


United States Rubber Company 
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There’s no two 
ways about it! it! 


No better cigarette can 
be made than Camels! 


T the idea at once that Camels and their re- 

freshing flavor are unlike! any cigarette you 
> ever smoked—that’s why men call Camels a ciga- 
rette revelation! 


You should know why Camels are so unusual, 
so delightful, so satisfying. First, quality—second, 
Camels expert blend of choice Turkish and choice 
Domestic tobaccos, and you'll certainly prefer 
As: ] Camels blend to either kind of tobacco smoked 
| straight! 


Camels blend makes possible that wonderful 
mellow mildness you hear so much about—yet all 
the desirable body is there to any smoker’s absolute 
satisfaction! And no matter how generously you 
smoke, Camels never tire your taste! 


How you'll appreciate, too, Camels freedom 
from any unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or un- 
pleasant cigaretty odor—a cigarette revelation 
all by itself. 


Compare Camels puff-by-puff with any cigarette 
in the world at any price! At once you'll know 
why Camels popularity steadily increases. 


E e rA 
Fame 
CIGARERTES 


Camels are sold everywhere in "20 connnly se 
ackades of 20 ttes for cen wasted 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. Dackafel (200 cigarettes) in a pa dal 
ered carton. We strongly fhis carton 

travei 


Winston-Salem, N. C. for the home or office supply or when you 


cds! Hips 
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Where I Live—And 
Why I Like It 


FIRST PRIZE 


*Man Made the City, But 
God Made the Country" 


HIS quotation arrested my atten- 
tion a few years ago, in an ad- 
vertisement of suburban lots. 

I was living at the time in the most 
artificial environment in America, for I 
was a cliff dweller in a New York City 
flat; young, ambitious, four years mar- 
ried, and with two children. I was get- 
ting along financially better than most in 
my line, which was managing the sales of a 
large. publishing enterprise. 

My life had always been in cities. My 
only taste of the great outdoors came 
from the week or two of camping and fish- 
ing at which I spent my meager summer 
vacation. These brief outings gave me a 
sense of physical and mental well-being 
that was a revelation. During the rest of 
the year my life was perhaps no different 
from that of other men of my station. My 
sedentary habits kept me so far from the 
way nature intended me to live that I ate 
too much food that was too rich, drank 
convivially when I did not want to, stayed 
up too late, and slept with a subconscious 
knowledge of the never-ceasing street 
noises. 

As the years went on, it became the ex- 
ception rather than the rule for me to feel 
fit. Instead of a keen zest for my work, I 
had to drive myself to it. It became 
easier and easier to put off important de- 
cisions and to sidestep the disagreeable 
tasks or delegate them to others. Chronic 
nerve and stomach ills developed. 

Then came a period of dissension and 
office politics. To the surprise of my asso- 
ciates I resigned. Almost overnight I 
sent my household effects to storage, 
loaded my family into my automobile with 
a few personal effects, and hit the trail. 
Like the dog who knows the right medi- 
cine when he is sick, I wanted to get away 
from the stone, brick, and mortar to the 
green grass, the vast open spaces, and the 
smell of the pines. I headed north and 
went up, up into the hills, with the lightest 
heart I had carried in years. I hunted and 
fished and did chores about the farmhouse, 
with no thought but to get my fill at last 
of those pleasures from which I had always 
been so cruelly snatched when just getting 
into the swing of full enjoyment. Several 
flattering offers to return to my old calling 
in the city were promptly rejected. The 
solemn warning of my associates that 
three months, at the most, would cure me 
of my itch for country life, had been dis- 
proved. And finally, just as winter had 
set in in good earnest, I saw the opportu- 
nity that I had dreamed of—that every 
right-thinking man must hope for—a 
chance to get into business for myself on 
the right basis. Not only did it enable me 
to capitalize all my previous business ex- 
perience, but it landed me in a tiny ham- 
let in the heart of the hills, with woods and 
lakes all about. 

After nearly two enthusiastic years, 


GRAFLEX 


There is certainty in picture- 
making with a Graflex. The user of 
the Graflex brushes aside the usual 
handicaps — he almost disregards 
subject, time, place or light. 


The 1-1000 of a second snap that 
stops the bird on the wing, the slow 
snap for an indoor portrait, the pro- 
longed time exposure—all are easily 
within its scope. 


Graflex widens the possibilities of 
pictorial achievement. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Department 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at your Dealer's or by mail. 
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OR graduation remem- 

brance, we strongly advise 
Krementz Jewelry because it 
is so well made, so beautiful 
and so fit for constant use, 
that when the recipient has 
long held a fixed place in his 
life-work, his Krementz grad- 
uation gift will still have use- 
ful years ahead of it. 


The name ''Krementz" 
stamped on the back of every 
piece is your guarantee of 
satisfaction. It says: 


“If this article proves unsatisfactory at 
any time for any reason, any Krement: 
dealer or we wil : 


lualion 


replace it free.” 


7I K set. 2 piapa calar buttons in 


x, 
67 K set. 2 10 Kt. solid gold collar 
buttons in box, $3. 
68 K set. 2 14 Kt. solid gold collar 
buttons in box, $4.00 


681 K E $2.50 pair 


803 K B $2.50 pair 
Mother of Pearl Correct Evening Jewelry 
Rims of non-tarnishing white metal 


704 K P 4 vest ~ En 
703 K P pair links $3.50 buttons $200" 


Studs and 
vest buttons 
fitted with 
bodkin- 


Goes in like 
a needle, 
holds like 


clutch back 


1. Compared with what I have been 
used to in the city, my expenses seem ri- 


| diculously small. I have a good dwelling, 


lighted with electricity, with modern 
plumbing throughout and a splendid hot 
water heating system, for which I pay 
one-fourth of what my last city apart- 


| ment cost. My vegetable garden has 


proved a pleasant source of recreation and 


[|| exercise, and has provided half our edibles 
| at the expense of a few dollars for seeds 


and implements. I hunt and fish when- 
ever I feel like it, not only gaining health 
and pleasure thereby but adding measure- 
ably to the family larder. 

2. I can devote my attention uninter- 
ruptedly to the big problems of my busi- 
ness without the distraction of frequent 
visitors, telephone calls, and the deadly 
business luncheon. $ 

3. My physical condition and that of 


| my family is vedy better. We eat like 
| horses, sleep like 


abies, and enjoy life 
with the courage and buoyant spirits 
which come only from sound health. 

4. My children have the advantage of 
a good graded school within ten minutes’ 
walk of my residence, which is all4 they 
would get in the ig 

: My automobile is the connecting 
link with all the city has to offer—when 
I want it. It is the magic carpet which 
transports us quickly and cheaply to 
larger communities for shopping, theatres, 
and restaurants. 

6. Socially, we have the best of good 
times. Instead of the expensive artificial 
pleasures of theatre, cabaret and restau- 
rant, we have learned to entertain our- 


| selves in a more wholesome and equally 


enjoyable way. 

As a result of all this, I was able the 
other day, on my annual settlement, to 
deposit in my bank several thousand dol- 
lars, over and above my running expenses 
these including a considerable income tax, 
a new car of the better grade, and several 
trips. This is twice what I ever saved with- 
in the same length of time in the city. 


L. K. 
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SECOND PRIZE 


Where Everybody Knows 
Everybody, and All Are Proud 
of Their Town 


LIVE in 'Omaha, Nebraska, and I 

would not live any place else. It’ 
big town; but it’s clean and healthy, and 
we PON exactly like a healthy youngster 
We have never had a boom, or hard times. 

I am a court reporter, and have been for 
ten years. I like the judge I work with 
not for, and all the lawyers who practice 
in our court. We call each other by our 
first names in Omaha, and everybody is 
obliging and accommodating and friendly 
I never go to the theatre without having 
some of my friends in front of me, back of 
me, and across the aisle; and if the play is 
good and I like it, I know those friends are 
getting the same enjoyment and rest from 
it that I am. I pk to a score of people 
in every block as I go down the street aad 
run into a lunch-room and see a half-dozen 
people to nod and smile to. 


S nota 
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DODGE BROTHERS ~ 
BUSINESS CAR 


It is best known for its economy and 
its capacity for continuous hard work 


, 
With ordinary care it is 
seldom out of service 
for so much as a day 


Donee BrotHers. DETROIT 
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Which will succeed? 


You are invited to have FREE the booklet that tells what few 
great books make a man think straight and talk well 


HICH will succeed? the one who 

spends all his precious reading time 

with the daily paper? or the other, 
who is gaining little by little, in a few de- 
lightful minutes each day, that knowledge 
of a few truly great books which will dis- 
tinguish him always as a really well-read 
man? 


What are the few great books— biogra- 
phies, histories, novels, dramas, poems, 
books of science and travel, philosophy 
and religion, that picture the progress of 
civilization? 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his lifetime of 
reading, study and teaching, forty years 
of it as president of Harvard University, 
has answered that question in a free 
booklet that you can have for the asking. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


By mail, absolutely free and without obliga- 

tion, send me the little guide book to the most 

famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's 

Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the 
an of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of 
arvard. 


[n it are described the contents, plan and 
purpose of - 
DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Every well-informed man and woman should at 
least know something about this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has 
put into his Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of a 
liberal education," how he has so arranged it that 
even "fifteen minutes a day" is enough, how in 
pleasant moments of spare time, by using the 
reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, 
you can get the knowledge of literature and life, 
the culture, the broad viewpoint that every Uni- 
versity strives to give. 


“For me," wrote one man who had sent in the coupon, “your little free 
book meant a big step forward, and it showed me besides the way to a 
vast new world of pleasure.” 


Every reader of The American Magazine is invited to have 
a copy of this handsome and entertaining little book which 
is free, will be sent by mail, and involves no obligation of 
any sort. Merely clip the coupon and mail it to-day. 


Send for 
this free booklet 
that gives Dr. 
Eliot's own plan 
of reading 
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I like New York, and have been there a 
good many times. I like to go there with 
a pocketful of money, go to all the operas 
and shows, the big hotels, and into all the 
book shops, and ‘‘look at the ocean," and 
everything, and spend more money than I 
can really afford, just as every visitor to 
New York does; but “the best of the jour- 
ney is getting home." I can stand only 
about three weeks of it and then, broke 
and tired and homesick, I get on the train. 

We had a tornado a few years ago that 
destroyed our finest residence district, but 
no Omahan lost any time weeping about 
it. We just took up another notch in our 
good citizenship belt, and went to work 
and built it up with finer homes than had 
stood there before, and everybody smiled 
the same old smile the day after it was 
over that they had smiled the day before. 

Everybody knows everybody else in 
Omaha. We know all about each other, 
the good and the bad. It's too small a 
town to be very wicked and get by with it, 
—and yet it's big enough for everyone to 
take a pride in it and want to get up close 
to the wheel, and do his and her share in 
making it a good town to live in. 

M. A. K. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Likes It Because It's Home 


I LIVE in Newbury, Vermont, a village 
about one hundred and seventy miles 
northwest of Boston, on the banks of the 
Connecticut River. 

Ours is a comfortable village home: an’ 
acre of land on a bluff; big two-story 
house, over a hundred years old, sur- 
rounded with maple and elm trees. 

I like to live where I live, because it's 
home. Mother, wife and children are there. 
Old neighbors are there. Familiar hills, 
valleys and streams are there. It's home— 
and that’s all there is to it. 

I feel sort o' neighborly with all of Amer- 
ica east of the Mississippi, from wander- 
ing over it so much; but when I finish a 
trip I want to go straight to Elmbank, 
which is a name we gave to our home. 

Just now, I'm in Dixie: dry sidewalks, 
clear skies, mild climate—while letters 
from home tell me of snow even with the 
top rail of our picket fence, howling bliz- 
zards, and zero weather—but, I like the snow. 

In New York, where Charlie Towne de- 
lights to be, they have no room for snow; 
but in our village we roll it down in the 
roads and keep it as long as possible. 

We bank the house with it, and my 
little girls go snow-shoeing and ski-ing in 
it, and the cold weather is for folks. 
Makes 'em tough and healthy. 

Sometimes we have fog from the river, 
which some people say causes throat 
trouble; but it also protects our squash 
vines from the early frosts. 

A man from Nebraska, after a trip 
through the Berkshires, was asked how he 
liked the scenery. He said: ‘‘ Didn't see no 
scenery, too many darned Ail/sin the way." 

I can heartily sympathize with our good 
Western people of the plains who love the 
old song “A Home on the Prairie for 
Me;” but I prefer to sing “Hurrah! for 
Old New England and her Cloud-capped 
Granite Hills," and the one spot in those 
hills for me is where I live. C. R. T. 


po 
Says: 


A man is known by the 
company he keeps' is as true 
in my business as anywhere. 
And that's why my steady use 
of Berry Brothers’ varnish 
products is one Of my greatest 
assets in making new friends 
and holding old ones." 


For every home or industrial 
use, there's a Berry Brothers' 
varnish product, backed by 
sixty-two years of quality 
manufacturing. Liquid 
Granite, for floors; Berry- 
craft, for interior woodwork; 
Automobile Color Varnish; 
and scores of others. 


Write for free copy of 
“Beautiful Homes”, hand- 
somely illustrated in color, 


Worlds Largest Makera 
arnishes and Paint Specialties 


Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 


DESE BROTHER 


Mail 
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The Life That 
Children Love 


Green vegetables, farm animals, luxurious lawns and 
flowers, clean surroundings—these are only a few of 
nature’s gifts made accessible everywhere by the modern 
automatic V-K Water Supply Systems. 


No one has quite fully realized the part played by the 
Vaile-Kimes Water Supply Systems (pioneers) in extend- 
ing the home builder's territory. They have opened up 
whole new regions to modern improvement, and year by 
year more people of the best sort are finding their way 
out to health and beauty in the country. 


The coming years will see the greatest movement in this 
direction ever known. Take advantage of our help. Our 
engineers may be consulted at any time without charge. 


UPPLY SYSTEMS 


Electric, Gasoline or Kerosene 
Average operating cost, one cent a day 


These systems are absolutely without a rival. They 
have essential, exclusive, patented features which make 
them trouble proof, dependable and economical. None 
other can use the patented V-K Koltap, which brings 
cold water direct from the well without passing through 
the tank, nor the V-K self-priming pump that starts on 
the first stroke and never clogs, nor the V-K patented 
wiper that keeps water from the oil chamber, nor the 
special V-K clutch-type motor, nor the V-K oil distribut- 
ing device, nor the V-K automatic self-starting and 
self-stopping switch. 

These features are the product of fifty years of pump building. No 


matter what electric lighting system you install, be sure to buy a 
V-K Water Supply System for best results. 


Ask your plumber or jobber in plumbing supplies today about 
V-K Water Supply Systems. 


THE VAILE-KIMES COMPANY 
Dept. A. M. 620, Dayton, Ohio 
The Largest Manufacturers of Domestic Water Supply Systems in America 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK TODAY 
The Vaile-Kimes Co., Dept. A. M. 620, Dayton, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your book, “The 
Modern Way,” which tells about V-K Water Supply Systems. 
Name. = 
Address... 


this Coupon 


Ten Commandments 
for Salesmen 


(Continued from page 55) 


Tell the Truth 


AX success that is permanent and con- 
tinuous depends upon observing the 
law of averages. Even in playing poker. 
Or marbles. And much more in regular 
business. 

And the trouble with a liar is that the 
averages are all against him. He only has 
one chance in a hundred. Human society 
is so organized that the truth has an 
enormous advantage. You may get by with 
a lie, and you may lose out by telling the 
truth; also, you may guess which card of 
the deck will be turned up first, and how 
many beans are in a gallon jar; but you 
can't make much of a living at that sort 
of thing. Every lie is a gamble and gam- 
bling is poor business. 

Tell me the truth about the book or the 
typewriter you want to sell me. For a lie 
has as many lives as a cat, and you never 
know when it is going to return and sting 
you. 

If you are in a business that necessitates 
deception, quit it. It’s a wide world, and 
there are plenty of concerns that want 
honest men. 

Be thoroughly honest. Don't sell me 
anything unless you sincerely believe I 
need that thing more than I need the 
money it costs. In this way you earn 
your own self-respect. You come to re- 
gard yourself as a useful servant of so- 
ciety, as an agent of the common good 
and not as more or less of a grafter. And 
you may rest assured that any benefit you 
gain at the price of your self-respect is sure 
to turn out by and by a loss. 


\ 


Don’t Argue 


SUGGEST, An ounce of Suggestion is 
*—^ worth a ton of Argument. 

When you suggest, it means that rou 
ger me to arrive at my own conclusion. 

Vhen you argue it means that you force 

me to arrive at yours. And what you 
want to do is to make your conclusion 
mine, and lead me to it. 

Guide me deftly to the decision ou 
wish me to make. Don’t shove. Lech. ; 
mind amble along its own gait. x 

The greatest teacher in the world was 
(rar He never argued. He suggested 

ou remember, He told the story of The 
Good Samaritan and added, “Go th 
and do likewise!” bn 

I have known few men to be convinced 
by argument. And no women. 

When you argue with me, and beat m 
down by your facts and figures and lo ig 
I may say you are right. But I go hors 
and think it over, and unless I can arrive 
at the same conviction myself, by my own 
processes of thought, I don't stick I 
come loose the next day. But when - "o 
are skillful enough to suggest and indu á 
me to persuade myself, then when ul 
put your blank before me and hand iens 

our fountain pen and say * Sign hen 
sign. 

And that's what you want. You don’t 
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(Or course we can 
make it in a day — 
its only OO miles.” 


THE FRANKLIN SEDAN 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


(National Averages) f 

Franklin Sedan Features: HE confidence with which Franklin owners 
Wide Observation Windows, al- 
,evipe, unobstructed outlook - undertake long distances in a day is based on 
acm roa roomy freon il the same principles which give them their records 

cate broadest divin oro S of economy. 
And; Sloping French-style: Hood: Light weight and flexibility give comfort, safety 
oan Owner of Enclosed Frankitn and ease o control. Any Franklin dealer will ex- 
doct A plain fully and demonstrate all these advantages. 

ugh roads. Made entire. diteanee ` 
lope ond s FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
four. No, trouble of any kind was SYRACUSE, N. Y. - 
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PRODUCTS OF SCIENCE 


Out of the Kohler laboratories come metals care- 
fully tested and analyzed, come formulae for the 
exact amount of each element contained in the 
mixture of materials fed to the roaring blast 
furnaces. 


And from the trained hands of Kohler chemists 
comes the famous Kohler enamel, its ingredients 
gathered from the far places of the globe, from icy 
Greenland, from the Great American Desert, from 
hills and valleys and strange places in both 
hemispheres. 
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Melted i-to a molten mass, poured into molds 
precise and accurate, the analyzed metals become 
the gracefully shaped shells of Kohler products. 
The enamel, applied, fused, re-applied, and fused 
again, becomes the glistening, snow-white armor 
which gives to the shell befhuty, refinement, 
durability. 


And the result is a. Kohler bathtub, kitchen sink, 
lavatory—truly a product of science and worthy 
the name *Kohler," which is permanently incor- 
porated in the enamel, faint and inconspicuous, 
but as an everlasting guarantee of excellence. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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- MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D. C. 
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Ten Commandments for Salesmen, by Dn. FRANK CRANE 


want to demonstrate that you are more 
clever than I, you want me to put my 
name on the dotted line. You are not 
playing at precedence. You are after 
fruit. Or you ought to be. 

All argument arouses antagonism. I am 
stubborn and vain, you know, and if you 
don’t want to get this mule to balking, 
handle me gently. : 


Make It Plain 
ONSIDER this commandment to be 


said in a loud voice. Because I want 
all you gentlemen and ladies who expect 
to sell me neckties, real estate, or oil stock 
hereafter to hear it. 

Make it plain! 

I would like to whisper that into the ear 
of every preacher as he is about to dis- 
course, to every teacher that stands before 
her class, to every lawyer when he rises 
to address the jury, to every life insurance 
agent who wants to secure my name upon 
a policy of his company, to every Senator 
and Congressman and Legislator, to all 
diplomats, and to newspaper reporters, 
and to the people who write the double- 
leaded and indigestible essays on the edi- 
torial page, and to poets, and story-tellers, 
and to mothers with their children, and to 
scientific gentry who would explain deep 
subjects to us, and to all orators, argufeers, 
writers and enunciators whatsoever, who 
attempt to use articulate speech either 
vocally or graphically. 

Make it plain! 

Don't use technical terms that are un- 
familiar. Don't use any word unless you 
are sure I understand it. For what I do 
not comprehend, what seems misty, I 
make plain in my own way, to myself, and 
usually got it wrong. 

If Tak you what's the matter with 
my motor car, don't tell me that the 
carburetor has got tangled up with the dif- 
ferential and the timing chain has circum- 
navigated the pet-cock, and it will be 
$27.50. All I understand is the last word. 
Speak to me in words of one syllable, for 
I, the buyer, am lowly and simple, and if 
I don't catch your meaning I think you 
are trying to cheat me. 


Remember Names and Faces 


Y NAME is Crane. Don't call me 
Greene. Or Clay. Or Graham. 

It should not make any difference to 
me, but-it does. I think I am somebody. 
Most of the time I am thinking about 
myself. To me I am the most important 
person in the universe. I can laugh when 

ou don’t remember the name of the 
Preadent or the heavy-weight champion, 
or when you call Mr. Rockefeller John L. 
instead of John D., but when you get My 
name wrong, it wounds me deeply. I may 
not seem to care, but I do. 

Everybody hates to be classified. Each 
of us thinks he is Individual, somewhat of |, 
a Personage. So don’t act as if I were 
just A. Customer, one of a crowd, a Com- 
mon Noun. I am not just another man 
who wants to be waited on; I am George 
W. Mee; and when you make that fact 
prominent I am tickled; and the roll in 
my pocket begins to loosen, and the bills 
thereof yearn to go over and join you. 

Remembering names and faces is not 
dificult. All you need is practice and 
system. Get a little book. Set down in 
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When Petroleum Village 
Moved West— 


HE wells ran dry. Then oil was discovered over 
the hillside. Within a month, Petroleum Village 
had moved ten miles west. 


Only a little village! A change of only ten miles! 
Yet none too small to escape the all-seeing eye of 
Ranp MSNALLy. 


Thousands of Ranp MSNALLy correspondents make 
painstaking, scholarly reports of every new dot and dim- 
ple in the world’s countenance—new boundary lines, 
population, changes in post ofices—everything! Changes 
intheRANp MSNALLY COMMERCIAL ATLAS OF AMERICA 
alone number more than 65,000 yearly! 


Few people have any idea of the scope and bigness of 
Ranp M*NarrLv. To say that this is the world’s larg- 
est map maker is to tell only half the story. 

If you want a map of New York City or of Palestine 
—Ranp MSNALLY makes it. If it is a Biblical atlas or 
a map of North America During The Great Ice Age, 
Rand MSNALLY makes it. 

Political maps, physical maps, climatic maps, histor- 
ical maps, classical maps, language maps, globes, atlases 
and map-tack systems for every use and every country 
are made by Ranp MSNALLy. 


Do you use maps often enough? À 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


RAND M NALLY Indexed 
Pocket Maps 1920 Edition. A 
series of large scale maps, size 21 
x 28 inches each, showing sleatiy 
all cities, towns and villages, rail- 
roads, electric lines, county bound- 
aries and names, mountains, rivers, 
lakes, etc. Each map folded to 
convenient pocket size with cover 
and accompanied by complete 
index giving location and popula- 
tion of all places, and information 


42 E. 22ND ST., New Yonk 


rding the railroad, express, 
egraph and mail facilities of each. 
On the reverse side of each state 
map isa very clear and compré- 
hensive map showing in red the 
main highways. 
, All States—All Canadian Prov- 
inces. Price 35c each. 
News stands, book stores, drug 
stores and cigar stores have the 
map you want or will get it for you. 
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More Work in Less Time 


Any machine that will get more work out of employees and help to keep them 
happy is worth having. The old way of stamping the day's mail often compels 
working those ten minutes or half hour overtime that so disgruntles office help. 

That method is slow, slovenly, wasteful of time, and stamps too, compared 
with the modern method of Multiposting mail. 

Wherever sheet stamps are used, loose stamps are sure to accumulate—and 
loose stamps are sure to involve stamp losses. 

Moreover, this is a day of accurate accounting, when the use of supplies. 
stocks, money must all be recorded, in the interests of economy and efficiency, 
Does your office account for postage used as well as that bought? 


MULTIPOST 


Postage Stamping Equipment 


enables stamping mail in one-fourth the time it takes to do it the old way, is far 
neater, more sanitary and systematic, keeps stamps locked in rolls in one place 
instead of scattered, does away with stamp losses by preventing spoilage, misuse 
and theft, and permits accurate accounting of postage as it is used. 

) The Multipost line embraces machines for the smallest users of stamps up to 
the largest. You can start with a simple Multipost Stamp Affixer and later 
add other equipment as your need requires. 


Sent on Free Trial 


To prove its usefulness to you, in your office, and on your 
mail, we are willing to send machines on Free Trial, without 
advance payment or other obligation than to remail to us if 
not satisfied. 


Write at once for free Descriptive Booklet; or, to save time, ask for 
a Multipost Stamp Affixer or Parcel Post Machine on Free Trial. 


Multipost Company Rochester, N. Y. 


6 years old—over 40,000 offices equipped. 


Some good terri- 
tory open for 


Salesmen. 


MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXER 


PARCEL POST MACHINE 


Dain 


| what you promised to do. 


it the names of those with whom you may 
have to do business. Note some pecu- 
liarity of each one’s face or figure. Study 
the list in your leisure hours. You ought 
to know your customers as you know 
your alphabet. 

Inform yourself about me. Ask how 
my boy is getting along in school. Tell 
me that you are glad to hear that my wife 
is up aid sound again, or that I have got 
that railroad contract I was after. Tome 
these things are a deal more vital than the 
League of Nations, or even yesterday's 
baseball game. . 

Don't be afraid of flattering me. Bless 
your soul! every living man loves flattery 
as'a monkey loves sugar, and if one says 
he does not, you can flatter him by telling 
him he cannot be flattered. 


Be Dependable 
NOTHING in this wide world pleases a 


man more than doing for him just 
Keep your 
word, even in little matters. If you say 
you will be at my office Friday the Thir- 
teenth at 10 A. M., be there on that date 
at9.45 A. M. I like you when you wait for 
me, and I hate you when I have to wait 
for you. And what you need in your busi- 
ness is for me to like you. For then I am 
most likely to subscribe for your encyclo- 
pedia. 

I remember once a Swede who lived 
nine miles from town promised to pay me 
six dollars by noon of a certain day. That 
day there was a flood. The street-cars 
were not running. At eleven forty-five 
into my office came the Swede. He had 
on rubber boots up to his hips. He had 
walked all the way to town, nine miles 
in the slush, to keep his word. I could 
have kissed him. He stands out as a 
morning star in my memory. If he has 
any trouble’ at the Day SF judemeat I 
would like the privilege of saying a good 
word for him. : 

If you say you will be at my place at a` 
certain. time, be there. Or tele raph. 
Fifty cents spent on the Western poda 
is a good investment, if it starts favorable 
vibrations in my mind, and creates the 
impression there that you are anxious to 
have me think that you would rather 
break your neck than your promise. 

There is no part of your personal assets 
more valuable than to be known as a man 
whose slightest word is as good as his 
bond. Itis the people who are punctilious 
about keeping their word who naturally 
gravitate to positions of trust. Lying, or 
forgetting, is expensive, even for a poli- 
tician. 


Don't be Egotistic 


ON'T show off. I don't want to know 

how smart you are. It doesn't in- 
terest me how much you know, and how 
„handsome you appear. 

. Turn the spotlight on Me. I'm It 
Talk about Me, not yourself. The fisher- 
man does not bait his hook to Please his 
own taste in worms; he see 
the fish. ks to please 

Hence, swallow your vanity. It drives 
me out of ycur store. Don’t be haughty 
chesty, positive, touchy, intolerant or in- 
different. Just be natural and bow atM 

shrine. It's all in a day's work. T 

You don't have to be a hypocrite. Only 
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The Hoover lifts the rug from the 
floor, like this—flutters it upon a 
cushion of air, gently “beats” out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 


Although your reception hall rug receives harsh traffic, it will brightly 
welcome callers for years longer if you clean it with The Hoover. The Hoover 
beats out the destructive street grit that becomes embedded. It sweeps 
straight the heel-crushed nap and picks up the stubborn, clinging litter. It 
suctions up the color-dimming surface dirt. Only The Hoover does all of 
these essential things. And it is the largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


e HOOVE 


It Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans 


Tur Hoover Suction SwEEPER COMPANY 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners 


. North Canton, Ohio Hamilton, Canada 
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“Z” Engine Dominates Farm 


Engine Field 


" £^ need look no further than the 
Fairbanks-Morse “Z” Engine for an exam- 
ple of the service this great house has ren- 

dered to agricultural development. Here, too, 

you will find the product always approaching 
the goal reflected in the Fairbanks-Morse 

Quality Seal. 


For no ordinary engine would meet the farm 
power requirements of more than a quarter 
million users. Years of unceasing research— 
hundreds of thousands of dollars spent in per- 
fecting manufacturing processes—the efforts of 
thousands of skiled engine builders—all have 
gone into the “Z” to make it what it is today. 
This sturdy engine has helped revolutionize farming meth- 
ods. It has released countless farm hands for the produc- 
tive work of feeding the world. Its uses are as varied as 


the applications of power itself. Its dependability is a 
by-word wherever the “Z” is used. 


The dominant position it holds today in the farm engine 
field is a reward justly earned. For it, too, must merit the 
Mark of Quality by which all Fairbanks-Morse products 
are gauged. 

Our products include Fairbanks Scales —oil engines 

— pumps — electric motors and generators — railway 


appliances and coaling stations—farm power machinery, 
such as “Z” engines, lighting plants, water systems. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


World-wide distribution through our own branches and representatives 
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be self-controlled. Be master of yourself, 
if you want to be master of the situation. 
Let me be insolent and unreasonable, and 
vacillating, and irritating. What do you 
care, so long as you can sell me a $900 
overcoat? You keep your temper with 
children, why not with customers? 

And if you are working for a corpora- 
tion, don't let your egotism cloud your 
loyalty. Stand up for the House. Let 
the good name of the Concern be to you 
as the apple of your eye. That never 
fails to make a good impression on me. 
For, I reflect, if you are unfaithful to 
them, why should you be faithful to me? 

Don't be too humble. Don't be a Uriah 
Heep. In everything we must keep a sane 
balance. Be polite, but not obsequious; 
pleasant, but not grinning; dignified, but 
not starched; friendly, but not familiar. 
Success is like walking a tight rope. 


Think Success 
WHEN you start out in the morning, 


and one of those fool premonitions 
comes to you that this is going to be a bad 
day, put it out of your mind, think of 
something else, forget it. A destructive 
thought can do you more harm than your 
worst enemy. 
Speaking of enemies, don’t have them. 
Don’t fight, don’t get even. Ignore. Life 
is too short for grudges and vengeance. 


Go on. Let the other fellow stew. You 
keep sweet. Nothing can punish him 
worse. 


If a man doesn’t like you, keep awa 
from him. It’s a large, roomy world. 
And, thank God, there is always another 
side of the street. 

I have heard a good many debates. 
And the best debaters are those that pay 
little attention to their opponents’ argu- 
ments, but go ahead constructively and 
establish their own position. No good 
comes of conflict. It is coöperation that 
produces. Find the people you can work 

ith, and don’t waste energy and time on 
those you have to work Against. 

Here also you must keep your balance. 
Don’t be overconfident, or too visionary. 
But remember that when you approach 
me to sell me a house on Pritania Street, 
there must ooze forth from your manner 
the quiet conviction that it is the best 
house in town for me. 

Don’t look failure, and don’t talk it. 
Don’t tell stories of failure. Talk about 
the winners. Breathe prosperity. I’m a 
shy bird, and all the time I’m eating the 
crumbs you scatter, I’m looking out for 
a hawk or a hunter, and one of those 
gloom and hard-luck ideas is likely to 
make me fly away and never come back. 

I want to see Success in your eye, in the 
way you use your hands, in your clothes, 
in your clean collar and shiny shoes. I 
want to taste its honey in your speech, and 
hear its fluttering Cupids in your conver- 
sation. 

Because success germs make me buy, 
and failure microbes hold me back. 


Be Human 


HIS is the last and greatest command- 
ment. You area Human Being. That 
is why your firm pays you. If the House 
did not think it needed a Man it would 
have sent a catalogue. You are commis- 
sioned to make friends. For all business 


O minutes’ use 


Shows the way to whiter teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


This test requires four minutes daily for 
ten days. To millions it has brought a new 
era in teeth cleaning. 

The glistening teeth you see every- 
where now should lead you to learn 
the way. 


That cloudy film 


Teeth are clouded by a film. By a 
viscous, ever-present film. You can feel it 
with your tongue. Modern research has 
traced most tooth troubles to it. 

Film clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. If not removed it hardens. 
The ordinary tooth paste does not dissolve 
it, so much escapes the tooth brush. Thus 
well-brushed teeth by millions discolor and 
decay. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 


food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


The new method 


A dental cleaning removes the film- 
coat, but that is periodic. The need was 
for a daily film combatant, and science long 
has sought it. The way has now been 
found. Able authorities have proved its 
efficiency. And now leading dentists 
everywhere are urging its adoption. - 

An ideal tooth paste has been created 
to meet all modern requirements. The 
name is Pepsodent. And this new film 
combatant is embodied in it. 


A quick convincing test 


We now supply to thousands daily, a 
quick, convincing test. And we urge every 
home to make it. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is albumin- 
ous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 


But pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 
So this method long seemed barred. 
Science, however, has discovered a harm- 


Pepsodeni 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant 
con¥bined with two other modern 
requisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 


less activating method, so active pepsin 
can be daily used on film. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. 

Compare your teeth now with your 
teeth in ten days. Then decide for your- 
self the way to beauty and to better pro- 
tection. This test is most important. Cut 
out the coupon so you won't forget. 


| 10-Day Tube Free "| 
lTHE PEPSODENT COMPANY, | 
l Dept. 466, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., | 
I Chicago, Ill. | 
| Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to| 
! 


I Only one tube to a family 


She is not at 


fault for torn, frayed or 
ripped garments—buttons off 
—or a gray look to the clothes. 
If you compel her to use a 
wash-board, it's the fault of the 
method—not thelaundress. Pro- 
vide her with a Federal Electric 
Washer and notice the instant 
change. Its smooth wooden tum- 
bler tosses the clothes from side to 
side in a surfy wave-like swirl of suds 
—just a gentle but noticeably effective 


washing action and the garments are 
made fresh, white and spotless in a few minutes 
time. No metal touches them. The clothes 


are always washed in clean sudsy water. 


dirt settles and stays in the Gravity Groove in 


the bottom of the tub. 


The Federal is distinguished by its blue 
and whitescheme of enameled decoration—all 
metal construction—beauty of design—simplic- 
ity and safety. All moving parts are enclosed. 


Let us send you our booklet describing 
the many distinctive features of the Federal 
and also the name of your local dealer. 
Federal may be purchased on an easy monthly 


payment plan if desired. 
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The 


Federal Electric Company If you have children in your home, 


Federal Sign System (Electric) 


let us send them a Kiddies’ Kutout 


State and 87th Streets, Chicago, Illinois model of the Federal. The cutout 


91 New Montgomery St. 627-649'West 43rd St. pasted up will give you an idea of 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. NEW YORK, N. Y. the individuality of the Federal. 


Branches in all large cities 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LAN 


Tbe War bas created unlimited ities for those who 
know SPANISH, FRENCH or IT. AN. Now is the time to 
better your position or Increase your business. Learn quickly 
emily, at home, during your spare moments, by the 
LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know M. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terms. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
216 Hess Bldg., 854 Fourth Ave., N, Y. 


Our 18 

ears of success- 
fü teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by h 
art authorities. 

Students trained by members of 

ur Faculty are filling high-salaried 
sitions. rtist’s Outüt FREE 
Io Enroiiea Students. 

Write today for Art Year Book. 


oF \ 
SOAP ER Bn 


LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of vago or organ at quarter us 


s. Dr. Q 
Method includes all of the many impor- 
tant modern improvements in teaching music. Brings right to your 
home the great advantages of conservatory study. For the beginner 
or experienced players, Endorsed by great artists. Successful 
graduates everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. Fully illus- 
trated. All music free. Diploma granted. Write today for free book 


IF YOU LIKE MU SIC | 
|GET JENKINS 2 
CATALOG .: 


i| Band and Orchestra In- 

| struments sold on our famous 
“Play While You Pay” plan. Free 

l| lesson certificate with each in- 
strument. 


Learn To Play 


$| in bands and orchestras from Jenkins’ 
band and orchestra books. First violin or 
M| cornet books free. WRITE TODAY, simply 
send name, a post card will do, for 135 page 
fully illustrated catalog, easy payment plan 
+ and free instruction system. 


[J| JENKINS MUSIC CO., RANSAS GHY, wo: 
A, AP S = — 


| prosperity rests at bottom on friendship. 


Hence, put the human touch in your 
salesmanship. 

Laugh. Not too loud, nor too often, 
but laugh. Not at me, but with me. 

Be good-natured. Keep all trace of bit- 
terness out of your speech. Nothing is so 
contagious as good humor. Don't be flip- 
pant, nor smarty, but be genial. Don't 
take things too seriously. 

Remember, I am the garden where you 
want to grow your crop. So warm me 


| with the sunshine of your optimism, water 


me with the rain of your sympathy, hoe 


, me and plow me with your genuine in- 


terest in me, plant in my mind your care- 
fully selected facts and inducements, and 
don't forget that you cannot raise corn 
and potatoes with a club nor a wet blanket. 

Selling goods is about the most human 
transaction there is. Conceive it so. Get 
it into your mind that you are doing me 
a real service, that you are a useful public 
servant, that it is really to my advantage 
to buy your cash register, that I will be 
the happier for it; and do not give place to 
the notion that you are a sharper, a con- 
fidence man, trying to induce people to 
get what they will regret. 

Selling goods, as I said before, is a great 


| business. It is noble. It is worth any 


man’s while, or woman’s either. The 
world has always regarded the professional 
people, such as doctors, preachers, actors, 
authors and lawyers, as a little higher than 
mere tradesmen, conceiving the former to 
be in a way useful servants of the com- 
munity, and the latter to be out only for 
the DRY, But we are coming to a 
better understanding, for we are realizing 
that the business man, after all, touches 
humanity most intimately of all. It is 
he that feeds, clothes and provides tools 
for the prat household of mankind. And 
ethics, high principle, a sense of respon- 
sibility and a civic conscience are even 
more nay in the Salesman than in 
the Talker, Producer or Ruler. The 
moral tone, and the degree of civilization 
in a community, is best determined by 
the character of its Salesmen. 


—— 


Scattergood 
Meddles with the 
Dangerous Age 


(Continued from page 59) 


was—has it been found? Um.... Not a 
will. Somethin’, Somethin’ he's afraid 
of bein’ found. . . . Hain’t the kind of feller 
Pd like to see spendin’ Old Solon's money 
Guess you and me'll go through them 
papers agin.” 

So, with minute care, Bob and Scatter- 
good examined the documents and mem- 
oranda and receipts and accounts of Solon 
Beatty; but no will, no minute reference 
to Farley Curtis was discovered. The 
went again to Solon's house to düa 
Mary, and to rummage there, with the 
hope of falling upon some such hidin 
place as the queer old man might ENE 
chosen as the safe depository of his will 
Mary Beatty was not helpful; middle 
aged, with wasted youth behind her, she 


Waltham 715 Ligne 


The movement is actually smaller than a dime 
iameter 


$250 to $1,500 or more 


depending 
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upon the case 


UST as the flange on the 
wheels of the railroad train 
keeps it from running off the 

track, so the Waltham scientifi- 
cally shaped guard pin keeps the 
escapement from going out of 
action. 


It is these little things of scientific 
construction which insure depend- 
able performance. And this is par- 
ticularly true of a watch, 


This Waltham scientifically shaped 
guard pin is a develop- 
ment of Waltham genius 
—curved in shape for a 
reason, which overcomes 
the errors of time-keeping 
found in watches with a 
straight guard pin. 


The position of any guard 
pin is determined by the 
diameter of the roller 
(illustrated above), and 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 


The Waltham Scientifically Shaped Guard Pin that 
Means So Much to You in Time-keeping Accuracy 


after the escapement has been adjusted, the 
guard pin is bent forward to within a third 
of the thickness of a human hair, to allow 
the roller to revolve freely, excepting when 
the watch receives an unusual jolt, and that 
is the time the guard pin functions, 


In other words, the guard pin is a safety 
device to assure the perfect functioning of 
your watch. 


You will notice in the illustration that the 
Waltham scientifically curved guard pin pre- 
sents a single and infinitesimal point of con- 
tact with the roller, thereby reducing the 
ony of friction, which is the greatest 


enemy of good time-keeping. 
The straight guard pin presents, if properly 
made, a plane of contact — the thickness of 


the roller. If there should be any imperfec- 
tion, the guard pin would have to be set at 
an angle. (See illustration above.) And 
this would make it impossible to properly 
adjust the guard pin. 


Whereas the curved guard pin can be bent 
in any direction and it will still present its 
small area of contact, reducing friction to a 
minimum. 

It is these tiny, exclusive units hidden in the 
works of the watch, involving years of study 
and invention, that assure you of precision 
time-keeping and durability, when your 
watch selection is a Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch 
education. Sent free upon request. Waltham Watch Company, 


Waltham, Mass. 
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Zing—to a thousand targets! The 
typewriter and the salesman are single 
shots, while the Mimeograph is a swift, 
business weapon, hitting bull's-eyes 


in thousands of places simultaneously. 
An important announcement, an urgent sales letter, 
maps, bulletins, diagrams, etc., sent at maximum 


speed and minimum cost. Five thousand reproduc- 
tions an hour—and fine, clean-cut reproductions they 
are. A thin sheet of dark-blue paper has revolution- 
ized duplicating methods. See the dermatype stencil 
in operation. You do not know the Mimeograph if you 
have not seen the new Mimeograph. Spread your story. 
Get it directly tothe people you want to reach. The Mimeograph 
is a swift deliverer of timely messages for unnumbered thou- 
sands of forereaching institutions throughout the civilized world. 
Why not find out what it can do for you—today? Get booklet 
'C-5" from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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was even resentful that her meticulous 
housekeeping should be disturbed. 

Scatter; and Bob sat down in the 
parlor, discouraged. It was evident 
there was no will. Solon had neglected 
to attend to that matter until it was 
too late. Scattergood wiggled his feet 
uneasily and stared at the motto over the 
door. 

“Solon didn’t run much to religion,” he 
observed. 

“No,” said Mary Beatty. 

“Um. Have a Bible, maybe? One of 
them big ones?” 

“Up in his room, Mr. Baines. It al- 
ways lay on the table there—unopened.” 

“Opened i it yourself lately, Mary? Been 
readin’ the Scriptures out of that p’tic’lar 
book?” 

“No.” 

“Um. Got a kind of hankerin’ to read 
a verse or two,” said Scattergood. “Come 
on, Bob. You ’n’ me’ll peruse Solon’s 
Bible some.” 

The huge Bible with its Dore illustra- 
tions lay on the marble-topped table in 
ote Solon’s bedroom. Scattergood opened 


pees clinging togecher as if their gilt edg- 
ing had never been broken. Bob leaned 
over Scattergood while the old man rap- 
idly thumbed the pages. ... He brought 
to light a pressed flower, and shrugged his 
shoulders. What moment of softness in 
the life of a hard old man did this flower 
commemorate?... A letter whose ink 
was faded to illegibility! Even Solon 
Beatty had once known the roseleaf scent 
of romance. 

"Nothing there," said Bob. 

“The reason folks seldom find things," 
said Scattergood, "is that they say, 
'Nothin' there, before they've half 
looked.... The’ might be any quantity 
of things in this Bible that we hain't over- 
hauled yet." The old man stood a mo- 
ment frowning down at the book. “Births 
and deaths," he said to himself. "Births 
and deaths—and marryin’s.” Rapidly 
he turned to the illumined pages on which 
were set down the family records of the 
Beattys. "Um. Jest sich a place as he'd 
| put: ... What you make of this, 


“CATTERGOOD loosened a sheet of 
paper which had been lightly glued to 
the page. "Hain't got my spec's, Bob." 
The young lawyer read it, reread it 
aloud: 


“I, Farley Curtis, one of the two legal heirs 
of Solon Beatty, of Coldriver Township, do 
hereby acknowledge the receipt of Ten Thou- 
sand Dollars, the same to be considered an ad- 
vance of my share of the said Solon Beatty’s 
estate. For and in consideration of the said 
Ten Thousand Dollars, I hereby waive all 
claims to any further participation in the said 
estate, and agree that I will not, whether the 
said Solon Beatty dies testate or intestate, 
make any claim against the said estate, nor 
upon Mary Beatty, who, by this advance to 
me, becomes sole heir to the said estate." 


Bob drew a long breath. Scattergood 
stared owlishly at Mary Beatty. 

“Now what -d’you think of that, eh? 
Shouldn't be s’ prised if that was the i-den- 
tical paper that was weighin’ on the mind 
of young Mr. Curtis. Shouldn’t be a 
mite s’ prised if 'twas." 

"What is it, Mr. Baines?" asked Mary 
Beatty. “A will?” 


Offfccceney fe Pese 


Lee Pew Trost oun, 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW? Recently many magazines have been 
printing series of questions that the average American should be able to 
answer readily. Intelligence tests to grade mentality were adopted in 
the United States Army, and are rapidly being introduced into our public 
school systems. Many of us, when confronted with these tests, are sur- 


prised to find THAT WE DO NOT KNOW AS MUCH AS WE THOUGHT 
WE DID. We may have a general idea, but not a definite knowledge. 


EARS QN :S 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


GResearch Bureau for Special Information 


Wb ooa 


Here is the Nelson’s Encyclopaedia, that is kept always absolutely up-to-date by means of 
the Nelson Patented Loose-Leaf Binding Device. It cannot grow old—it is perpetually new. 
Every six months the publishers furnish 250 or more new pages. You insert these new pages 
and discard the old, and you have the Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia contantly keeping pace with 
the world’s progress. 

Old encyclopaedia methods were perhaps all right when the world was pursuing a normal 
stride year in and year out, but the New World demands a new encychopaedia. A reference work 
giving information of the world's affairs can no longer be planned for a decade's use. THE 
NEW TRUTHS MAKE THE OLD TRUTHS UNTRUE. Of what use is an encyclopaedia 
of a world that no longer exists? The efficient man is the man who knows—the man who has 
the knowledge of the New World as well as of the past; the man who has the information 
or knows where to find it. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORITY 


Nelson's Loose-Leaf Encyc edia is an "ricis e in the Library of Congress, U. S. Depts. of State, Justice, 
Wor, Navy and Agriculture, U. S. War Ships. U. S. Army Posts, Circuit Court of Appeals, Chief Signal Office, 
Commissioner of amc etc., etc. Statesmen, Diplomats, Scientists, Specialists, Librarians, Universities, Colleges 
and Schools, when see! the most accurate and latest information, depend upon Nelson's— THE. Wi ORLD'S 
GREATEST QUESTIO ANSWERER. 

ACT NOW BEFORE THE ADVANCE IN PRICE. Because of the abnorma! situation in book manu- 
== facturing, the great increase in cost of labor, paper. and everything connected with book- 
making. we are compelled to materially advance our prices without further notice. To take advantage of the 
present low price and easy terms of payment you must mail the coupon now. 


Nelson’s Loose-Leaf—the Only Encyclopaedia To Date 


Nelson’s Reading and Study Courses in UNITED Nelson's Research Service Bu 
STATES HISTORY, THE WORLD WAR, BUSI- FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL II IN- 
NESS ECONOMICS, NATURE STUDY, AGRICUL- FORMATION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every 


TURE, AND HOME ECONOMICS are declared by 
educational authorities to be equal to a ole e course 
and ome in each of these departanta. D y their 
y can remain on the farm and yet receive all 
tke advartages of a college course in Scientific Farming; 
a E. ma have the services of the leading authorities 
economics without leaving 
try the se curar and business man may receive 
a business training superior to that which can be ob- 
tained from any of the widely advertised business in- 
stitutes. 
Send for price list givin 
E-CHANGE amounta allowed for ol 
ncyclopa as to apply as part payment 
on a new Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf 
Encyclopaedia. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381 Fourth Avenue, at 27th Street, New York 
17 Wellington St.. W., Toronto, Canada 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System 


purchaser of Nelson's is entitled to free membership in 
this Bureau. If at any ten Dan are in doubt on any 
subject. old or new, write to this Bureau with the posi- 
tive assurance that you will promptly receive the latest 
obtainable and most dependable information 
p----------.-2-2222—-----------. 
H Send for this Splendid Book 

1 THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
1 Publishers for 120 Years 

|. Dept. 50E 381 Fourth Avenue, New York ( 
I 77 Wellington St., W.. Toronto, Canada 

l Please send me your portfolio of sample pages. beat 
[| fully illustrated, containing color mapa, plates and phc 
| graphs, and full information how, by easy mont 
| payments, I can own Nelson's Perpetual Loose- 

1 Encyclopaedia and receive Frem membership in Nelac 
1 Research Service Bureau for @pecial Information. T 
I must incur no obligation whatever on my part. 
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Does Your Tobacco Sift 
Down Into the Stem 
of Your Pipe? 


Edgeworth Tobacco goes out into the world 
to make its own friends. One of them re- 
cently sent us the following suggestion: 


Gentlemen: 

Being an occasional smoker and on 
those occasions usually smoking your 
tobacco, I am writing to mention a point 
which might be used in your advertising 
to your advantage, which to my knowl- 
edge has appeared in none of your adver- 
tisements to date. 

Your tobacco possesses the particu- 
lar quality of not being rubbed too fine, 
as a great many of the various brands of 
tobacco are, and this should be a great 
selling item, as a smoker invariably ex- 
periences a great deal of difficulty in keep- 
ing the stem of his pipe clear and clean 
with the average tobaccos, which prac- 
tically always are drawn into and block 
up the stem. This is merely a point 
which I have noticed and hope that it 
may be of use to you. 


If your pipe clogs up too quickly, we be- 
lieve you'll find that Edgeworth will relieve 
you of one of the pet- 
ty annoyancesof 
smoking. 

You are not likely 
to become an Edge- 
worth fan simply on 
this account. 
will want a smoking 
tobacco which has the 
flavor and fragrance 
perfectly match- 
ing your individ- 
ual taste. 

Whether or not 
Edgeworth will in 
every way suit 
your individual 
taste can be de- 
cided only by 
bringing you and 
Edgeworth to- 
gether. 

Though Edgeworth doesn’t suit all 
smokers, it suits many—not just because 
it doesn't clog up their pipes, but because 
it’s also a pretty good smoking tobacco. 

We invite you to try it. 

Simply send us your name and address 
on a postcard. If you will add the name of 
the dealer to whom you will go for more in 
case you like Edgeworth, we would appre- 
ciate that courtesy on your part. 

We will despatch to you samples of 
Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is formed into flat 
Cakes and then sliced into thin, moist wa- 
fers. One slice rubbed for a second between 
the hands furnishes an average pipeful. 

Edgeworth — Ready-Rubbed is already 
rubbed for you: You pour it straight from 
the can into the bowl of your pipe. 

Both kinds pack nicely, light quickly, 
and burn frecly and evenly to the very bot- 
tom of the pipe. 

For the free samples which we would 
like you to judge, address Larus & Brother 
Co., 25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants — If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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“Waz-al, offhand I'd say it was con- 
sid’able better ’n’ a will. Ya-as. Wills 
kin be busted, but this here docy-ment— 
I calc'late it would take mighty powerful 
hammerin’ to knock it apart.” 

“And, Mary,” said Bob, “if I were you, 
I shouldn't mention the finding of it." 

"Not to a soul" said Scattergood. 
“We'll take it mighty soft and spry, and 
shet it up in Bob’s safe.... Anybody 
know th: combination to it besides you, 
Bob?” 

“Nobody but you, Mr. Baines.” 

“Oh, me! To be sure, me." 

“And Miss Pound.” 

"Um. Sairy, eh? ’Course.... 


WITHIN twenty-four hours every- 

body in Coldriver knew a paper of 
great significance had been discovered 
affecting the heirs to Solon Beatty's 
estate, and that the paper was locked in 
Bob Allen's safe. Bob had not talked; 
Seattergood certainly had been silent, and 
Mary Beatty solemnly averred that no 
word had passed her lips. Yet the fact 
was there hr all to contemplate. Farley 
Curtis devoted an entire day to the con- 
templation of it in. his room at Grand- 
mother Penny’s. That evening he invited 
Sarah Pound to drive with him. She 
found him a delightful and entertaining 
companion. 

Sunday was still two days away when 
Bob looked up from his desk to say to 
Sarah, “This Beatty matter has kept us 
so busy there hasn’t been any time for 

leasure. You must be tired out, Miss 

‘ound. Wouldn't you like to start early 
Sunday and drive over to White Pine for 
dinner—and come back after the sun goes 
down? It’s a beautiful drive.” 

"I'm sorry,” said Sarah, flushing with 
a feeling that was akin to guilt, “but I 
am engaged Sunday.” 

Bob turned again to his work, cast into 
sudden gloom, and wondering jealously 
what was Sarah’s engagement. 

Sarah, not altogether easy in her mind, 
nor wholly pleased with herself, en- 
deavored to justify herself for being so 
lightly off with the old and on with the 
new. She compared Bob with Farley 
Curtis, and found the comparison not in 
Bob’s favor. Not that this was exactly 
a justification, but it was a salve. Sarah 
was in the shopping period of her life— 
shopping for a husband, so to speak. She 
was entitled to the best she could get. ... 
and Bob did not seem to be the best. Far- 
ley was sprightly, interesting, with the 
manners of a more effete world than Cold- 
river; Bob was awkward, ofttimes silent, 
lacking polish. Farley was solicitous in 
small matters that Bob failed utterly to 
perceive; Farley was always skilled in 
minute points of decorum, whose very 
existence was unknown to Bob. [n short, 
Farley was altogether fascinating, while 
Bob, at best, was commonplace. Yet, 
not in her objective mind but deep in her 
centers of intuition she was conscious of 
a hesitancy, conscious of something that 
urged her toward Bob and warned her 
against Farley Curtis. 

On Sunday Bob saw Sarah drive away 
with Curtis—and spent a black day of 
jealousy and heartburning. During the 
succeeding two weeks he spent many 
black days and sleepless nights, for 
Curtis monopolized Sarah's leisure, and 
Sarah seemed to have thrown discretion 


Sairy.” 


to the winds and clothed herself against 
fear of Coldriver’s gossip, for she seemed 
to give her company almost eagerly to the 
ue -.. And Coldriver talked. 

Bob spoke bitterly of the matter to 
Scattergood. 

"Um," grunted Scattergood, ‘‘don’t 
seem to recall any statute forbiddin’ any 
young feller to git him any gal he kin 


"No. But this Curtis—there’s some- 
thing wrong there. He isn't intending to 
play fair. I—he’s got some kind of a pur- 
pose, Mr. Baines." f 

“Think so, eh? What kind of a pur- 
pose?" Scattergood had his own ideas on 
this subject, but did not disclose them. 
It was in his mind that Curtis cultivated 
Sarah because of Sarah's propinquity to 
a certain paper which the man had reason 
to believe was in Bob Allen's safe. 

Bob's face was set and stern, granite as 
the hills among which he had been born 
and which had hecsne a part of his na- 
ture. “If he doesn't lay fair; if he should 
—hurt her—I’d take him apart, Mr. 
Baines." 

“Calc’late you would,” said Scatter- 
good tranquilly; “but there’s a law in sich 
case made and pervided, callin’ that kind 
of amusement murder.” 


T WAS not Scattergood’s custom to 

publish his emotions, nevertheless he 
was worried. He appreciated the state of 
mind which had brought Sarah to Cold- 
rver—the spirit of restless, resentful 
youth demanding the world for its play- 
thing. He knew Sarah's high temper, her 
eagerness for adventure. e knew that 
thousands of girls before her had been 
fascinated by well-told tales of the life to 
be lived out in the world of cities, of 
wealth, of artificial gayeties .. . the lure 
of travel, of excitement... . And Scatter- 
good did not covet the duty of carrying a 
woeful story to old Nahum Pound, the 
gentle schoolmaster. g 

, His uneasiness was not decreased by a 

bit of unpremeditated eavesdropping that 
fell in his way the next evening. Fades 
Curtis was talking, Sarah Pound was lis- 
tening—eagerly. 

“You can’t understand what living is," 
the man was saying. “How could you? 
You haven't lived. Here in this back- 
water you will never live. You move 
around in a fog of monotony. Every day 
the same. But out there! Everything! 
Everything you want and can imagine is 
there for the taking. A beautiful woman 
can take what she wants—that's what it's 
all for—for her to help herself to. Life 
and excitement and pleasure—and love 
They are all out there waiting." ! 

P sighed. 

1d you ever try to imagi aris 
London, Madrid, Rome?" he wene ut 
“You can’t do it. But you can see them. 
I—I would take you if you would letme . __ 
if things fall out right. I'm poor... but 
with this Beatty money I could take vou 
anywhere. It woul give us everythin 
we want. .. . Half of that money belon a 
to me rightfully, doesn’t it?” j 

“I suppose so.” 

“But I may not get it.” 

She was silent. 

“There is a paper,” he said, “and that 
paper may stand between you and me— 
and Paris and Rome and the world.” He 
paused, and then said caressingly, “Won’t 
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The National Capitol with the Senate Office Dutiding in the 
right foreground as seen from an air; 
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Roads in Potomac Park eopr cooing the Monument 
have been maintained Tarvia since 1912 


larvia In ‘Washington 


N 1791, Pierre 
Charles L’Enfant, 
a French engineer 
and a veteran of 
the Revolutionary 
War, made the 
street plan for 

Washington, D. C. It is interesting 

to find that this plan of L’Enfant’s, 

generally conceded to be the most 
complete as well as the most artistic 
city plan ever carried out, was made 
and adopted with the approval of 
General Washington himself. 


And today the broad streets of 
the Capital City are usually the 
first thing that attracts the admira- 
tion of the visitor. 


Flanked by beautiful buildings and 
rows of handsome trees, they average 
from 80 to 160 feet in width. 


Over their smooth surfaces rolls 


perhaps the heaviest, certain] ir the 

most interesting motor trame in 

America. 
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ARVIA plays a big part in 
keeping Washington streets 
smooth, firm, mudless and dustless. 


The Avenue of the Presidents, 
Extended, the “show” street of 
Washington, is a Tarvia road. Built 
in 1912, this street has been main- 
tained perfectly in spite of the end- 
less stream of motor traffic that 
spins over the surface. 


Executive Avenue at the south 
front of the White House, built in 
1912, is another splendid example of 
Tarvia construction. It carries the 
heaviest motor traffic of any street 


of its width in Washington. 


The roads leading to the War 
College, the State, Navy and War 
Department building and to many 
other busy Government centers, are 
Tarvia roads. 


Washington has found Tarvia 


roads not only firm, mudless, dust-, 


less, frostproof and waterproof, but 


the most economical, because they 
last so long and cost so little for 
upkeep. 


What Is Tarvia? 


ARVIA is a coal-tar prepara- 

tion shipped in barrels, tank 
wagons or tank-cars depending 
upon the size and location of the 
job. No matter what your road 
problem may be—whether you re- 
quire a road binder for new con- 
struction, a dust preventive, a road 
preserver or a patching material— 
there is a grade of Tarvia made for 
the purpose. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers 
as well as road authorities, The Barrett Company 
has organized a Special Service Department, 
which keeps up to the minute on all road 
problems. If you will write to the nearest 
office regarding road conditions or problems 
in your vicinity, the matter will have the prompt. 
attention of experienced engineers. ‘This service 
is free for the asking. If you want better roads 
and lower taxes, this Department can greatly 


assist you. Booklets free. 
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you go with me, Sarah—away from this? 
/on't you let me take you, to love and to 
make happy?” 

Presently she spoke, so low her voice 
was scarcely audible to Scattergood. “I 
don’t know. ... I don't know,” she said. 

Scattergood had heard enough. He 
stole away silently. The time had come 
to act, if he were going to act —if no woe- 
ful story were to be carried to old Nahum 
Pound concerning his daughter. 
might even be too late. The lure of great 
cities and foreign shores might have done 
its work, and Farley Curtis's eloquence 
have served its purpose. 


IN THE morning Bob Allen was early at 
his office. His first act was to open the 
safe to take out a packet of papers he had 
been laboring over the afternoon before. . . 
The packet was not where he had placed 
it the night before. He remembered dis- 
tinctly how he had shoved it into a cer- 
tain pigeonhole. It was not there. He 
Sound it in the compartment below. Bob 
was not easily startled or frightened, so 
now he paused and took his memory to 
account. No. The fault was not with his 
memory. He had done exactly as he re- 
membered doing. Somebody had opened 
that safe since he closed it; somebody had 
fingered its contents. He caught his 
breath, not at the fear of ‘loss, but in sud- 
den terror of the means by which that loss 
had been brought about, the person who 
might have been the instrument. . . . Furi- 
ously he began going over the contents of 
the safe—money, securities, papers. Ev- 
erything seemed intact. But one thing 
remained—the little drawer. He had put 
off opening that, because he dreaded to 
_ open it, for it contained the paper that 

excluded Farley Curtis from a share in his 
uncle’s estate. Bob compelled himself to 
turn the little key, to open the drawer. 
It was empty!... 

Bob walked slowly to his desk and sat 
down, his eyes fixed upon the safe as if it 
fascinated him.... Facts facts! His 
soul demanded facts. Those at hand were 
few, simple: First, the safe had been 
opened by someone who knew the com- 
bination. Three .persons existed who 
might have opened it, or betrayed its 
combination: Scattergood, himself, Sarah 
Pound. Second, he knew he had not 
opened it nor betrayed the combination. 

hird, he was equally certain Scattergood 
had not done so. Fourth—he groaned! 

Bob comprehended what had hap- 

ned, why Farley Curtis had wooed 

arah Pound so persistently. It was not 
out of love nor desire, but for a more sor- 
did purpose—it was to win her love, to 
blind her to honor, to make a tool of her 
and, through her, to secure 
that bit of paper which stood 
and riches. 

Presently Sarah Pound entered. Bob 
could not force himself to look at 
her, did not speak. She gazed at him 
curiously, and when she saw the grayness 
of his face, the lines about his mouth and 
eyes that advanced his age by twenty 

ears, she felt a little catch at her heart, a 
E EEA a sudden alarm. 

“Miss Pound,” he said in a voice which 
he himself could not recognize as his own, 
“you needn't take off your hat.... You 
—you actually came back here! You 
were bold enough to come again to this 
office... . I fancied you would be gone— 


ssession of 
tween him 


He 


from Coldriver." His voice broke queerly. 
"| suppose you realize what you have 
done—and are satisfied with the price— 
the price of forfeiting the respect of every 
honest man and woman you know! That 
is a great deal to give up. It ought to 
command a high price—treachery.... I 
hope you are getting a sufficient return.... 
It means nothing to you, of course, but— 
I loved you. I thought about you as a 
man thinks about the woman he hopes 
will be his wife... and his children's 
mother...so it—pains—to find you de- 
spicable...." 

Sarah's little fists clenched, her eyes 


glinted. 
"How dare you!" she cried. “What 
affair is it of yours what I do? You're a 


silly, jealous 1diot!" With which childish 
invective she flung out of the office. 

In an hour Bob Allen was calmer, 
and so the more unhappy. His mind 
cleared and, being clear, it directed him 
to carry his trouble to Scattergood Baines. 

"Um. Gone, eh?" said Scattergood. 
"Sure it's gone? Um." 

"Yes, and Sarah Pound will be gone, 
too. How dared she come back to my 
office. .. . Now she'll go with Curtis.” 

“Shouldn’t be s'prised," said Scatter- 
good, waggling his head. “I heard Farley 
a-pointin' out to her the dee-sirability of 
Paris and Rome and sich European p'ints, 
last night.... You calc’late Sairy took 
the paper?" 

“What else can I think?” 

“To be sure. Um.... Paris, Rome, 
London. Might be argued into stealin' 
it myself, if I was a gal. Um. Ever see a 
toad ketch flies, Bob? Does it with his 
tongue. There's toad men, Bob, that goes 
huntin^ wimmin the same way—with 
their tongues. Surprisin' the number and 
quality they ketch, too. What was you 
plannin’ on doin’, Bob? Goin’ back to 
your office, wasn’t you? And keepin’ 
your, mouth shet? Was that the idee? 

“T don't know what to do, Mr. Baines.” 

"Didn't figger on droppin’ around to 
Grandma Penny's boardin'-house about 
eight sharp, did you? Eight sharp. ... 
And kind of settin' down quiet on the 
front porch? Jest settin' Eh?... 
G'-by, Bob." 


FTER Bob left the store Scattergood 
sat half an hour staring at the stove, 
then he left the store to its own devices 
and wandered up the street toward Grand- 
mother Penny's. He encountered Sarah 
Pound as she came out through the gate. 
"Howdy, Sairy," he said cheerfully. 
*Havin' consid'able amusement with life 
—eh?” 

“Tve been enjoying myself, Mr. Baines,” 
Sarah said, making an effort at coldness 
and dignity. 

“Bet you hain'tenjoyin' yourself enough 
to warrant your doin' a favor for an old 
feller like me, eh?... This evenin', for 
instance?" 

*[—I'm going away this evening." 

"Um. Goin’ away, eh? Alone? 
along with somebody?" ' 

“That’s my own affair.” 

“To be sure. To be sure. But the 
train don't leave till nine, does it. Couldn't 
manage to do me a favor at eight?" 

“What is the favor, Mr. Baines?” 

“Tain’t much?  Sca'cely anythin’ a- 
tall. I calc'late to be a-settin’ in Grand- 
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| get down to business. 


ma Penny's parlor at eight sharp. I 
won't keep you waitin' more'n a second 
—unless somebody happens to be with 
me a-talkin! my arm off. If the’ hain't 
nobody with me, why, you walk right in. 
If the’ is somebody, why, you jest stand 
outside of the door a second, and they'll 
begone. Then you comein. But don't come 
rompin' in if you hear voices. It's a mite 


| of business, and ’twon’t take but a second. 
| Calc’late you kin manage that, eh?" 


“Yes,” she said shortly. 
* Promise?" 


“ Yes D 
*G'-by, Sairy.” 


A FIVE minutes before eight Scatter- 
good Baines rapped at Grandmother 
Penny's door and asked to speak to Far- 
ley Curtis. "Tell him it's somethin’ 
p’tic’lar ree-gardin' the Beatty estate,” 


| he said, and stepped into the parlor. Far- 


ley appeared almost instantly, dapper, 


| his usual courteous, self-possessed self. 


Scattergood began a peculiar and round- 
about conversation, after the manner of a 
man who fears to broach a subject plainly. 
Farley showed his irritation. 

“Mr. Baines,” he said, “suppose you 
I'm going away 
this evening.” 

“To be sure. To be sure. It’s overlap- 
pin’ eight now, hain't it?” Scattergood 
paused, listening. He fancied he heard 
someone approach and halt just outside 
the door. e was certain that a chair 
creaked on the porch outside the win- 
dow.... He cleared his throat and drew 
a big yellow envelope from his pocket. 

*(Calc'late I’m ready for business, if 
you be.... Which d'you calc'late is most 
desirable—havin' half a loaf, or no 
bread?" 

“What do you mean?” 

“You come to Coldriver on business, 
didn’t you? Money business?” 

“Why I came is my own affair." 

“Certain. Certain. But things gets 
noised about. Things has got noised 
about concernin’ a paper that stands be- 
twixt you and half of the Beatty estate. 
Heard ’em myself.” —Scattergood wag- 
gled the envelope. “I hain't exactly ob- 
Jectin to makin’ a leetle quick money 
myself—supposin' it kin be done safe, and 
the blame, if the' is any, throwed some- 
wheres else. ... Now, Mr. Curtis, what 
kind of a course would you foller if that 
paper we been talkin' about was to fall 
into the hands of a feller that felt like I 


do about makin’ money?” 

“What do you mean?” Farley de- 
manded, moving forward eagerly in his 
chair. 

“Hain’t good at guessin’, be you?" 

“That paper doesn’t worry me,” said 
Farley. 

“Calc’lated on havin’ it before you took 
the train to-night, eh?” 

Farley scowled. 

“Uh-huh. . . . Wa-al, I wasn’t seein’ 
sich a chance to make a dollar slip by. 
'The way you was figgerin' on gittin' that 


| paper, Mr. Curtis, won't work. I know. 
Uh-huh. I know because I got ahead of 
yes. I got that paper myself. And we 


in deal if I kin be made to feel safe... . 
Most things leaks out through wimmin. 
Hain’t mixin’ any wimmin into this, be 
you?" 


Curtis shrugged his shoulders. : 

"Calclatin' on takin’ her away with 
you to-night?” — 

“Not now,” said Farley. 

“Seein’s how you can’t use her to git 
shis paner for you, eh? That it?” 

€ es » 


“Calc'latėd on marryin' her, didn't 
ou! 
“Fiddlesticks,” said Mr. Curtis harshly. 
“Understand me, I hain’t takin’ chances. 
If this gal’s mixed up in this, I don’t deal." 
“Do I look like a man who would let a 
silly, backwoods idiot of a girl stand be- 
tween me and money. I'm through with 


her. She's no use to me now. ou've 

said that yourself. She's nothing to me."' 

“Good! I got the paper right here, and 
>> 


I’m a-listenin’ to your offer for it... . 

“Ten thous—" began Farley, but a 
swift, furious thrusting open of the par- 
lor door interrupted, as Sarah Pound 
flung herself into the room. For a mo- 
ment she was speechless with rage. Shame 
would come later. 

“You  contemptible—contemptible— 
contemptible—" she cried breathlessly. 
"It was a thing like you I—I could 
choose! .. . I could throw away a man for 
you!... For a suit of clothes and man- 
ners and a lying tongue. ... I could com- 
pare Bob Allen. with you—and choose 
you! Oh!" 

"Sairy," said Scattergood. 

“But I never would have done it—not 
that. Pd never have taken that paper. 
You know I wouldn't, Mr. Baines. Say 
you know that!” 

"Wa-al," said Scattergood dryly, ‘‘the’ 
hain't no tellin’ how fur a woman'll go 
when’ she's bein’ bamboozled by a 
scamp—so I kind of insured ag'in your 
takin’ it by takin’ it myself. .. . Er—Mr. 
Curtis, if I was you, I'd sort of slip out 
soft by the back door. Bob Allen’s a- 
waitin’ for you on the front porch 
"There's a train at nine." 

Scattergood put a clumsy arm about 
Sarah, who, the moment der wrathful 
energy ebbed away, sobbed and sobbed 
and sobbed with shame and fear. 

"Hey, out there," shouted Scattergood, 
"git a move on you.” ' 


B95 ALLEN needed no urging. His arm 
was substituted for Scattergood's, his 
breast for Scattergood's—and Sarah made 
no complaint. "Iwouldn't ... I wouldn't 
You thought I did," she murmured. 

"I thought that," said Bob brokenly. 
“How can you ever forgive me? I—but I 
love you, Sarah. Won't that make up 
for it." 

“You—believed it, 
Scattergood grinned. 

_“Dummed if she hain't managed to put 
him in the wrong.... You can't beat 
wimmin. ... She's put him in the wrong." 

Scattergood peered at them a moment 
saw what filled him with perfect satisfac. 
tion, and discreetly "übdrew. He went 
out and sat on the porch and beamed u 
at the stars. |He sat there a long, lon 
time, and nobody called him in. He pog 
up, pressed his nose against the window 
and rapped on the glass. n 

“Everybody forgiven and fixed up,” he 
called, “so’s I kin git to bed with an eas 
mind?” y 

There was no answer. He had not 
been heard—but what he saw was answer 
sufficient for any man. 


she repeated, and 
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Engineer Frank R. Lippincott pilots the ‘‘Twentieth 
Century Limited™ out of Chicago on its first lap to 
New York, Arealveteran is Engineer Lippincott—an 
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and it's not exaggerating to say 
that present-day railway service 
depends as much on accurate 
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railroad men because it is truly 
dependable. Every Hamilton is 
made right and with care stays 
right throughout its long life. 

Why shouldn't you have a 
Hamilton? It would cost you 
no more, The same painstaking 


workmanship that builds accu- 
racy into a watch also gives it 
extra years of service. Besides, 
there's the satisfaction and the 
convenience of having reliabie in- 
stead of approximate time. 

The Hamilton Watch makes an ideal 
gift—a subtle compliment, a splendid 
reward, a lasting token of regard. On 
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Wanted: A Fool, by PnuiviP Curtiss 


Wanted: A Fool 


(Continued from page 66) 


Had Pickering thought it necessary to 
convey that information in the simple 
telegram announcing his arrival? 

“Did your father say that I was?” 
he asked suddenly. 

“Oh, gawsh!” exploded the boy. “ Paw 
don’t ever say nothing.” 

He looked down at the floor and twisted 
his foot unhappily, while O’Mara stared 
at him thoughtfully. He did not want to 
let the boy go until he had solved this 
enigma. 

“What do you know about play- 
actors?” he demanded at last. 

“Me?” retorted Alec. “Oi don't know 
nothing,” and, try as he would, not another 
word could O’Mara get out of him. 

* Wal, Paw'll be wondering what's come 
of me," said Alec at last with elaborate 
nonchalance. 

The twilight had deepened into dark- 
ness while the two had stood on the 
piazza. _The boy made his way down 
through the trees, and at the landing 
O'Mara saw him light a lantern in his 
boat. He heard him jump in and the boat 
go slapping out into the water, the lantern 

bbing with the motion. For a moment 
the speck of light was lost behind the 
boathouse, and then O'Mara saw it appear 
again, gliding slowly, not toward the facia 
where the irate father was supposed to be 
waiting but up toward the inlet, quite in 
the other direction. 


VII 


TEN days followed without a sign of the 
strange adventure which had greeted 
O'Mara's arrival, ten golden days, which 
passed with such dreamy quiet that 
O'Mara soon ceased to count chers. lazy, 
hazy days when the tang of autumn 
served merely to make the warmth of the 
sun more precious, crisp nights when the 
chill of the fragrant pine woods made a 
castle of luxury of the fire which O'Mara 
now built on the big stone hearth in the 
evenings. 

His second night, in spite of himself, 
O'Mara lay sleepless, tense and expectant. 
The night passed in silence, and so did the 
next and the next, and the next, until 
O'Mara began really to wonder whether his 
vision had not been an hallucination of his 
overwrought nerves. During the days, he 
fished some, walked some, and read a 
great deal. Still more he simply sat in a 
boat, smoking his pipe, and watching the 
blues and greens of the water, the forest, 
the hills, glutting that sensitive, delicate 
craving for beauty which had, perhaps, as 
he had hinted to Pickering, been the basic 
reason for his falling short in the practical 
exactions of his profession. 

With Fitzhugh and his family he had 
become fairly intimate. He rowed over 
every morning for milk and eggs, and 
sometimes again in the evening simply for 
sociability, but from the increasing inti- 
macy he had learned little. The old 
mountaineer was of a different type from 
the lowland farmer, more ignorant but, 
curiously, more sophisticated. He could 
neither read nor write, yet his viewpoint 


was much more that of a man of the world 
than that of the valley farmers whom 
O'Mara had known. He lacked their 

iety but equally lacked their pettiness. 

t may have been his life of battling with 
the elements, or it may have been that 
almost military viewpoint which seems to 
be inherent in the woodsman. He had 
none of the garrulous curiosity of the 
usual rural New Englander. He asked no 
questions and volunteered no information, 
which made O'Mara's position simpler in 
one respect and more difficult in another. 

Of Pickering especially the mountaineer 
never spoke, until the tenth day when he 
rowed over to bring the news that the man 
in black was coming on the following eve- 
ning. O'Mara could hardly quarrel with 
the fact that the master of his own house 
was coming back to it, but equally he 
could hardly escape regret that his com- 
piste independence was soon to be over. 

e had still, however, one day of undis- 
puted possession, and this he felt that he 
must use in a project which he had had 
in his mind ever since his first night in 
the cabin. He was resolved to explore the 
overgrown road which led away from the 
clearing on his side of the lake, for he 
could not escape the impression that the 

irl who had been his mysterious visitor 
ad come by that way. 

After lunch he set out. For a mile or 
more the road, as he found, led along 
the side of the lake, at some points skirting 
close to the rocky shore, at some points 
circling behind a wooded knob and show- 
ing the water only at intervals. At no 
point did it seem to have been frequently 
traveled. 

Beyond the upper end of the lake, near 
the inlet, the aii turned to the west and' 
climbed over a pass of the mountains 
through woods that became deeper, with 
larger trees and less underbrush. At the 
very summit of the range the horizon 
opened and, in a wide sweep, O'Mara 
could catch a view of the valley beyond. 
Very far in the distance he could see a low 
range of hills, on the nearer side of them 
farms and one or two scattered houses, 
but all the immediate foreground was for- 
est, and into the forest he plunged again 
as soon as he began the descent. From 
time to time, both on this side of the 
mountain and on that from which he had 
come, fainter wood roads or trails led off 
from that which he was following. 


LMOST from the moment it com- 
menced to descend the road began to 
give signs of moreuse. It wasstill very rough 
and unmarked by hoof prints or wheel 
tracks, but it was no longer grown up to 
weeds. A few yards farther along, another 
road led into it from the north and, from 
that point on, it showed signs of travel. 
Near the foot of the mountain was a lit- 
tle unpainted farmhouse, its gray walls 
quaint in their bower of hollyhocks and red 
trumpet vines growing up on strings. À 
woman in a sunbonnet, drawing water 
with an old-fashioned well sweep, looked 
at O'Mara curiously, but he passed on. 
A little farther the forest ended entirely. | 
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He came into open pastures, close- 
cropped and stubbly, with the whole view 
of the valley before him. 

O'Mara stopped to look round him. 
This was apparently the valley which he 
had glimpsed from the top of the ridge. 
He recognized at a nearer view the farms 
and hillsides. Perhaps two miles away he 
saw a tiny train of three cars crawling 
along like a toy toward an equally toy- 
like station, but he saw no town. 


"HERE was a musical clanking behind 
him, and a boy leading a cow with a 
swinging bell on her neck came down beside 
him. The boy looked at him expectantly 
as he passed and O'Mara hailed him. 

“What station is that?" he asked, 
pointing to the distant toylike building. 

The Fitzhugh accent was not, evidently, 
peculiar to the lake. 

“Noiver’s Falls," answered the boy. 

“Nivers Falls?" repeated O’Mara. 
“Where are the falls?" 

“The falls?” said the boy. “Ther’ 
ain’t any.” 

*' And where is the town?" 

“The taown? Ther’ ain't any." 

The boy stood, apparently glad of the 
chance to give information, but O’Mara 
could find little to seek. 

“Who lives in that house I passed back 
on the mountain?” he did ask at last. 

“That haouse?" repeated the boy. 
“Oj do.” 

“And who lives in those houses the 
other side of the valley?” 

“Which haouses? Those haouses? No- 
body lives in that one to the roit. Sam 
Harkness lives in that one to the saouth.” 

O’Mara tried to find some common 
ground. 

“Do you know Alec Fitzhugh?” he 
asked. 

“No, Oi don't know no maountain- 
eers," snapped the boy promptly. 

O'Mara wondered just de entitled 
the lad to consider himself a lowlander. 
He smiled, and evidently the boy did 
know more then he liked to pretend. 

"He must be old Three-State Fitz- 
hugh’s boy,” he suggested. 

The nickname caught O'Mara's ear. 
He remembered what Alec himself had 
told him during his ride up the mountain. 
It was evidently a claim to fame. The boy 
himself volunteered the story: 

“He lives in three states. His kitchen 
stove is in Connecticut, his table is in 
Massachusetts, his front door is in New 
York, and he sleeps in all three. They say 
that if he has a bad dream he can roll over 
and cross the loine into New York." 

“Don’t people ever have bad dreams in 
New York State?" asked O'Mara. 

“Od have bad dreams if Oi lived on the 
maountain, " replied the boy cryptically. 

The cow had been persistently pulling 
and attempting to turn back. The boy 
gave a jerk at the rope. 

“Come on, Daisy,” he ordered. She's 
gawt a calf, and she don't want to leave 
it.” 
“Can you blame her?” asked O’Mara. 
“Can you blame us, with milk at 
twelve cents a quart?" rejoined the boy. 

He went on down the mountain with 
his reluctant charge, leaving O’Mara 
surveying the landscape. For several 
miles in both directions he could see the 
whole valley, but he could see no spot 


| from which a girl in evening clothes 


could be expected to emerge, even had it 
been evening. There was no use in going 


' farther and, somewhat disappointed; he 


turned to trudge back up the mountain 
when suddenly, gazing up, he stopped 
in amazement. On the very crest oF the 
range, directly above him, its windows 
flashing red and fiery in the afternoon sun, 
its pointed towers rising out of the trees, 
stood an immense, castlelike red stone 
mansion. 

So utterly startling was the apparition 
in that lonely countryside, but yet so 
superbly fitting to the great mountain 
crag that it occupied, that O’Mara could 
only stare at it in dumb bewilderment. 
What sort of a fantastic fairyland was 
this? He turned té call to the boy, but the 
latter was already far down the hillside, 
alternating a song with masterful objurga- 
tions to his reluctant cow. 

The connection between that mountain 
castle and the clue which O’Mara had. 
come to seek was so obvious that his mind 
had leaped to it almost before his eyes had 
really accepted the fact of the castle it- 
self. It was so little less than a castle in 
its construction and in its commanding, 
warlike position that O'Mara instinc- 
tively called it that on the impulse, but 
further study showed that it was in reality 
an immense chateau of a country house. 

But just where was it, how had it ever 
managed to perch itself up on that sum- 
mit? O’Mara looked to right and to left 
for the explanation. From the base of its 
towers, continuing them as it were, 
dropped a sheer, perpendicular cliff 
several hundred feet in depth, a blank 
wall of straight rock, broken only, half 
way up, by a single gnarled fir tree which 
grew in a crevice, appearing like a bent 
and crippled assailant hopelessly, pain- 
fully, trying to make the ascent. On both 
sides of the rock cliff were the curtains of 
unbroken forest. To the north, O'Mara 
now saw that his own road had wound 
down around it shut off by the trees. 
Somewhere in the forest to the south, 
somewhere on a mountainside hardly less 
steep than the cliff itself, must lie the ap- 
proach to the mansion. 


[ NTIL the trees toward the top of the 

range cut it off from his view, O’ Mara 
kept his eye on the red stone castle, t ying 
to locate its position. Being on top of the 
range, he judged that it must be much 
nearer to Pickering’s camp than it was to 
the valley, but still he saw that the ap- 
proach must come from the south, from 
the western, the New York State side. 
It could come no other way. One of the 
little side trails which he had passed might 
lead to it possibly, but none of them could 
have been the real entrance. 

When he reached his home slope of the 
mountain and the final stretch of the road 
leading along the lake O’Mara was more 
than ever tempted to explore the side 
trails leading up the crest, where he now 
knew that the mansion lay perched, but 
the afternoon was well gone. Already the 
hills on the other side of the water were 
tinged with crimson, while the forest wall 
under which he walked was growing 
mystic with deepening shadows. 

He did not expect Pickering until the 
following day, but the man was eccentric 
If he should come before he was expected, 
O’Mara did not wish to be found absent. 
He hurried along in the increasing gloom 
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“Great stuff, Ralph. How much did they set you back?” 
“Only $1.65 a suit.” 
“Geel! Tve been a spendthrift.” 


OCK-IN the cool comfort of the bath 
with Topkis Athletic Underwear. Cut 
along.loose, generous lines, Topkis 
underwear has little body-contact, 

yet it does not bag or bulk. - Free play for 
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arms and legs supplies the needed spur in 
withering weather. l 


Topkis underwear is made from finest 
nainsook, well-sewn and seamed. Buttons 
are firmly affixed. And—so/d at the most 
reasonable prices. 


Unions at $1.65, also shirts-and-drawers | 
at $1.00 the garment. Treat yourself and 
family to a half-dozen suits of breezy, toppy 


Topkis. The price is so unusually low. 
Look for the red-diamond label. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 
General Sales Offices, 350 Broadway, New York City 
Also Makers of Women's, Children's and Boys Athletic Underwear 


Copyright 1919, Topkis Brothers Company 
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—Qoes a long way to make friends 


The General Tire has made so 
many friends that they have kept 
its ever-expanding factories run- 
ning 24 hours every day for the 
past three years. In 1919, pro- 
duction was doubled —and now 
another large factory building is 
adding its output to this great 
Akron success. 


The fact that one of the first suc- 
cessful cord tires was a General 
Tire— undoubtedly has had some- 


thing to do with the present 
position that The General holds 
in the tire world—but the main 
reason is that every General Tire 
— Cord or Fabric— Truck or Pas- 
senger Type—for small cars or 
large—has gone a longer way to 
make friends than its price 
promised. 


Built in Akron, Ohio, by The 
General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. 
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JORDAN cars are built by men who love their work 


and express pride in its execution. 


The personality of this motor car which has brought 
national recognition, cannot be defined in terms of 
mere mechanical units. 


No single attribute of quality can express its domi- 
nating appeal. 


Better say that it possesses a certain kind of honest 
goodness which enables it to serve adequately in a 
practical way, those admirable people who can never 
be happy with commonplace things. 


It is quiet—as a car of character should be—and it 
carries with it an atmosphere which is in perfect keep- 
ing with that good taste in every detail which the name 
of Jordan instantly suggests. 


Color and grace give it rare distinction among the 


mass. Comfort in a gratifying degree makes it the 
chosen car of those who love comfort. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


Where diplomats from every 
nation gather—W ashington, D. C. 


Grass stains, mud stains, damp- 
ness stains—they allcome right off my 
white shoes at a touch of Bon Ami. 
It does not paint a temporary layer of 
white over a layer of grime as the 
shoe whiteners do; but it uncovers the 
original white and makes the shoes 


look like new again. (You don’t need 
any shoe whitener until the original 
white is actually worn through; and 
even then you should clean the shoes 
with Bon Ami first to give the whitener 
a clean foundation, permitting a thin 
coatingtoavoid the flaky filled-uplook!) 


You can use either the cake or powder form of Bon Ami. Avoid too 
much water—don't sop the shoes. Shoe trees are helpful. Use 
Bon Ami for white canvas, cloth, and all white leathers except kid. 


Made-in both 
cake and 
powder form 


**Hasn't scratched yet!” 


Wanted: A Fool, by Puitip Curtiss 


of the twilight forest, then suddenly 
paused. He thought he heard a crashing 
of underbrush, then running. His heart 
beating quickly, he stepped back into the 
bushes. Almost on the instant a horse 
galloping furiously tore past him, coming 
Eu the direction of the cabin; The ani- 
mal was out of sight in a flash, but in that 
flash O'Mara had had time to see that on 
its back was a side-saddle, but that the 
reaching head of the horse was bare and 
bridleless. 

Bursting back into the road O'Mara 
started for home at a run. He had not 
far to go, but, a few hundred yards from 
the cabin, he saw a thing which checked 
him again. Tied to a big white birch was 
hanging the bridle with only the chin 
strap broken, the curb chain tangled in a 
mass of reins. To O'Mara it seemed as if 
do wave of physical relief went over 

im. ; 

More slowly, but with no calmer heart, 
he walked on to the cabin. 
door was locked just as he had left it, 
but he knew that the kitchen lock 
meant nothing to his unknown visitor. 
He entered and with tingling nerves 
walked through the still rooms. Then he 
called ** Hello!" in a strange, husky voice. 
Not even: an echo answered him. He 
looked at the books. They had not 
been disturbed. He walked through the 
rooms up-stairs. Nothing had been 
touched. 

Having searched the cabin from top to 
bottom, O'Mara went out again to the 
tree where the bridle had been suspended. 
It was gone. In those five minutes in 
which he had been inside someone had 
taken it. Puzzled, O'Mara stood looking 
to right and to left. He listened for sounds 
in the bushes. He saw that the bark of the 
tree had been chafed and the earth at its 
foot pawed up where a horse had been 
hitched. In the fresh dirt lay a tiny strip 
of the chin strap. He stooped to pick it 
up, and as he did so he saw something 
white fallen in the leaves of a bush. 

It was an envelope bearing on the flap 
the crest of the Berne-Stafford hotel. On 
the face of it was written in pencil: 

“Is this the man?” 

“O’Mara stood hesitating with the 
envelope in his hand, then opened it. In- 
side was a clipping from a newspaper. 
It was a picture of himself! 


ITH trembling hands O'Mara stared 
at the clipping, then at the envelope, 
then back at the clipping. He recognized it 
as thereproduction of oneof his professional 
photographs, but no photograph of his 
had been published since he had gone to 
war. He looked on the other side. There 
was only a fragment of an advertisement: 

GAL 

ooPER & Co. 

CIAL SALE OF 

HITE Goons. 

NDAY, SEPTEMBER I5. 

Hastily, O'Mara tried to count back 
over the days of which he had lost the 
reckoning. "NpAY"? That could be 
nothing but “Monday.” This was 
Wednesday the seventeenth. The picture 
had been published in some New York 
paper only two days before. For minutes 
O Mara stood there trying to find any 
possible clue, then putting the envelope 
into the front of his shirt, he walked 
slowly to the cabin. 


The kitchen r 


VIII 
I* WAS Fitzhugh, Senior, who made the 


trip to bring Pickering up the moun- 


tain on the following evening, and O'Mara | 


had his turn of waiting with the lantern 
in the farmyard. Alec sat beside him, as 
usual eager for talk, and O'Mara men- 
tioned his encounter with the boy leading 
the cow. 

“Oh, he's a farmer," 
not without contempt. 

The subtle distinctions of mountain 
caste were too much for O’Mara. Just as 
he had failed to understand why the other 
boy had disclaimed being a mountaineer 
so was he now at a loss to see why Alec 
did not think of himself as a farmer. 

“They’re afroid of us—the farmers," 
explained Alec further. “They think 
we'll knoife ’em.” 

Boylike, he evidently relished the repu- 
tation, but O’Mara questioned no further. 

The swinging lantern and the clanking 
of harness came at last around the curve 
through the trees, but as the wagon drove 
into the barnyard Fitzhugh, Senior, alone 
climbed to the ground. 

“Mr. Pickering didn’t come,” he an- 
nounced shortly. “He ain't coming. 
“Alec,” he added, "you go up by the 
bars in the lot and git me my corn cutter. 
I left it sticking into the bar post." 

* Oh, Paw!" protested the 3 , but the 
father cut short his argument. 

“No fiddlin’ now. You git along "fore 
I warm ye!" 

Sulkily the boy went off into the woods, 
and hardly had he disappeared when 
Pickering walked out of the darkness. 
O'Mara judged that it was no time for 
questions, and silently led the way to 
the boat. Pickering said hardly a word as 
O'Mara rowed him across the lake, but 
he did exclaim at the open fire which was 
blazing in the big living-room. He rubbed 
his hands as he stood before it and looked 
around at the clean, well-arranged room. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. 

A moment later he added, “O’Mara, 
you'll do. You prove my theories. I 
always said that a gentleman would make 
a better butler than any butler who ever 
lived, if he wanted to try it.” 

“You forget that I have had training— 
as a stage butler,” suggested O'Mara. 

The mood of the man in black changed 
suddenly and inexplicably. 

“Rot! I don’t believe that you’ve ever 
been an actor,” he retorted. “Actors wear 
patent leather shoes and starched blue 
collars with purple ties.” 

“I don't happen to be that kind of an 
actor," replied O'Mara. 

“And that's the reason that you 
couldn't earn a living. I don't doubt it. 
'The cheap, the tawdry, the imitation, 
that's what there is money in. Thank 
heaven, I don't have to work. I would 
break someone's head." 

Pickering turned, and for a moment 
stood staring at the fire, pursuing the 
thought, then with his usual querulous- 
ness he burst out: 

“O’Mara, why don't you act in some 
of Zanski’s plays? That’s where you be- 
long. He is the only artistic producer in 
America.” 

O’Mara flushed, for it was uncanny. 
Was that one rebuking moment in front 
of the Zanski theatre to follow him as a 
Nemesis? 


explained Alec, 


(Tested in 6 
Cysitions + 
Sells for $ $92? 


BERS Ingersoll Reliance is tested in six 
positions — I2. days—2 days in each 
position—before it leaves the factory. These 
positions are illustrated above. 

This test follows the 127 inspections that 
are made before the movement is completely 
assembled. Together they assure accuracy 
and reliability under all conditions. 

The Reliance movement is 7-jewel and of 
the'solid or “bridge” type of construction as 
employed in the Jurgenson and all other of the 
best watches made. 

Yet you can buy the Reliance in a solid 
nickel screw case for just $8.00, or in a gold 
filled case for $11.50. 


Canadian prices 
In nickel case $8.75 
In gold filled case 13.50 
Let the dealer show you. Look for the store 
with the Ingersoll display. : 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


T-Jewel, Bridge Model 
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Why Gamble? 
The great law of Action and Reaction 
governs both speculative and invest- 
ment markets. While it is impossible 
for anyone to anticipate day-to-day 


“ripples,” the great major movements 
are as regular as the tides themselves. 


Babson’s 


REPORTS 


based on fundamental statistics, accurately 
forecast these major movements. They enable 
you to spot the real “buys” at low tide—to 
sell out as your holdings reach the peak—and 

then to buy in again at bed-rock prices. 

REPORT ON REQUEST 
Full details of the Babson Method of Invest- 
ment and our booklet, Getting the Most from 
Your Money will be sent to intereste 
investors gratis. 
Merely ask for Bulletin FE 21 
THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
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orld. 


Serial Maturities 
Protect Miller Investors 


All Miller loans on real estate are 
arranged on a plan of serial matur- 
ities, from 4% to 7% of the loan 
coming due each year. 

By a gradual reduction of the loan, 
the security back of the bonds still 
outstanding constantly increases 
since the entire property remains 
under first mortgage until the loan 
has been fully retired. 

Miller First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds yielding 7%, are available in 
deno: tions of $100, $500 and 
$1000, maturities 2 to 10 years. 


Write Pra 
which explains why and how Miller First 
Morigage Bonds are sound investments, 


GLMILLER 6 COMPANY, Inc. 


86 Hurt Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 


“T told you that I was unable to find 
work in anyone's plays," he replied 
quietly. j 

In the moment of silence that followed 
he caught sight of the other man’s hands. 
They were trembling incessantly. Com- 
bined with his sharp, pettish manner, 
O'Mara could make a very shrewd guess 
as to what had caused that. The man had 
been drinking for days. 

Pickering's mood, however, was only 
superficially bitter. His cynicism was, in 
a way, as much imitation as that against 
which he had been perfunctorily railing. 
Probably he realized it himself, for after a 
moment he dropped it and became friendly 
enough. When O’Mara served supper 
Pickering took his seat, and then saw 
that O’Mara still remained standing. 

"Oh, sit down,” he ‘commanded. 
“Don’t be an ass.” 

O'Mara arranged another place for 
himself, and Pickering added: 

“By the way, O'Mara, it may interest 
you to know that I had you looked up in 
the city. You are just what you say you 
are. 

“Thank you, sir,” replied O'Mara in 
the voice of the stage butler. 


PICKERING chuckled but he said no 
more. After supper, while O'Mara was 
washing the dishes, he sat in front of the 
fire smoking a cigar, the aroma of which 
awoke in O’Mara sad recollections. It 
was a pure Havana, but Pickering did not 
offer him one. His good nature, like his 
conversation, apparently ran in jerks. 
When the cigar had been finished he 
threw the stub into the fire and went up- 
stairs, coming down again in knicker- 
bockers and a sweater. 

"O'Mara," he said, gruffly, ‘I’m going 
out. 

“Very good, sir,” replied O’Mara, un- 
consciously this time. 

Pickering took no notice, but left by 
the front door. When he had finished his 
work O'Mara went down to the boat- 
house. The skiffs and canoes were all 
there. The owner of the cabin had not 
gone on the lake. There was only one 
other direction in which he could have 
gone—that by which O'Mara himself had 
gone on the day before. It was midnight 
when he returned, but O'Mara had stayed 
up to keep the fire going. 

i Pickering came in as before, silent and 
glum. 

“Don’t wait up for me," was all that 
he M os 

ara took this as a dismissal 

prepared to go up to bed. As he aki 
the fire in his stove and put out the re- 
flector lamp in the kitchen, he saw 
keng already sunk in a chair before 
the Us ace, a cigar clamped tight in his 
lips and staring fixedly at the flames. He 
tiptoed into the living-room and toward 
the stairs, but Pickering saw him and 
called sharply: 

On 

"Mara stopped and, withou i 
us Pickering went on: P IDE 

“O’Mara, do you like it up here?” 

“Yes, sir. Yes, Mr. Piken z 

“Oh, cut that out!” snapped P 
viciously. 

"Yes, damn you," corrected O'Mara 
fiche ed with 

ickering turned with a smile, ** d 
better. Now I can talk to you.” Thats 


ickering 
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Again he turned back to the flames, 
and for a long time was silent, while 
O'Mara waited. At last he began: 

*Q'Mara, you are a man of imagina- 
tion. You wouldn't have been an actor if 
you hadn't been—not your kind of an 
actor. You wouldn't have answered my 
advertisement if you hadn't been] just 
the same kind of idiotic, romantic fool 
that I am." 

O'Mara thought that silence was the 
best answer to that. He stood so stolidy 
that Pickering turned again sharply and 
demanded: 

* Am I talking to a blank wall? I ask it 
in a purely scientific spirit." 

“T am still not quite sure just whether 
or not I am paid to be a blank wall," 
answered O'Mara. “Valets generally are. 
I can be a blank wall if necessary. If you 
wish’ to know whether I shall miss one 
iota subscript of your meaning, you can 
be sure that I shall not. I throw in the 
words ‘iota subscript’ merely to reassure 
you of what you evidently wish to know— 
that probably I am a man 'of more edu- 
cation than you are yourself. Reverting 
to the valet manner, to show that I still 
can step back into my place, I add ‘Will 
that be all, sir?” 

Pickering laughed outright. “O'Mara, 
you're a jewel.’ - 


HE LOOKED back at the fire and 
went on, “I had something to sa 
very bitterly—melodramatically. Now I 
can say it almost humorously. I wish I 
could tell you, O'Mara, what I have been 

ing through. You would revel in it— 

rama, sheer drama, not melodrama, just 
sheer, bitter, inevitable drama, long- 
drawn-out and thin and with no punch at 
the end, just fading away. It is your kind 
of drama, O'Mara, the kind that the 
public wouldn't pay you a living for. I 
wish I could tell you." 

* And can't you tell me?" suggested 
O'Mara. "I ack it in a purely scientific 
spirit. Don’t forget the iota subscript. 
Besides,” he added in a lower voice, “I 
have been here ten days. Except for pur- 
poses of answering advertisements, I am 
not—a fool.” ; 

Pickering turned suddenly. 

“Have you seen her?” he demanded. 

“T have." 

*Have—have you spoken to her?" 

O'Mara shook his head. “‘She has never 
seen me—that I know of.” 

He added a moment later, “Do you 
wish to tell me now, sir,—or damn you?” 
Pickering was silent, then he smiled: 

“T was thinking, O’Mara, how difficult 
it will be to pay you money after this. I 
wish I could tell you. I am just in that 
mood of self-pity to want to tell you, but 
that would spoil it. That would make it 
just melodrama, not the gray drama that 
it really is, the real drama that slowly 
fades out. Go to bed before I do tell you.” 

O’Mara came down at daybreak, but 
Pickering was still there, still staring 
at the dead embers, ashy pale and with a 
cigar still clamped in his teeth. He paid 
no attention as O’Mara opened the house 
and went out for his swim, but when 
O’Mara came back he had gone to his 
room. In half an hour he came down, 
dressed again in his customary black 
clothes and, as if the simple act of chang- 
ing had been a night’s rest, he was per- 
fectly calm and matter-of-fact. He was 
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The Road to Worthwhile Investments 


may be a pleasant, road, simple to find and follow, 


or it may be found after much seeking. 


It is a 


road paved with sound advice—advice based upon 
experience, special study, and investigation. ; 


A careful investor, for years a client of this 
Company, says, “I am seeking only sound advice. I look 
upon each of my talks with a National City Company 
man as another of the guide posts on my way." 


In each of our offices you will find representatives - 
well qualified to discuss with you your investment 


problems. 


Backed by the service of a nation-wide 


organization, these men are equipped to recommend 
the securities which best meet your requirements. 


This help may be had for the asking. No matter 


how much or how little you kave to invest, you will be 
welcome. You will find our office by turning to the tele- 
phone book in any one of more than 50 leading cities. 


Meanwhile let us send you our Bond Offerings 
for May, which lists more than 90 bonds, short term 
notes, and preferred stocks, each of which is recom- 
mended as an investment attractive in its class. Ask 


for AQ-127. 


'The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE —More than 50 correspondent 
offices in the leading cilies connected by about 10,000 miles of private wires." 


you can lazy-paddle an “Old Town” all 


day long. “Old Towns” are light, buoy- 
ant canoes that answer the slightest pres- 
sure of the blade. They are strong, sturdy 
canoes built for years of service. The 
*Sponson Model” is safer than a row boat. 
Write for catalog—3,000 canoes in stock. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
966 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 
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Hotels, stores and transporta- 
tion companies: everywhere 
know and accept them. 


Those who use them are independent of banking hours, free from 
the annoyance of money exchange and protected from loss or theft. 
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automatically identifies you. Without it the cheques are valueless. 


' In denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. Conveniently carried in 
asmall, com wallet. Issued by the American Bankers Association, 
of 20,000 leading American Banks and Trust Companies. 


co 
"ia « American 
e: s Bank 
A B Assoan Cheques 
For further particulars write 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 


FORGING for PROGRESS 
TAROM the mines and mills of the Middle West 


come the metals and machinery which are used 
in doing much of the world's work. 


N the financing of the steel industry of the 
Middle West, the Continental and Commercial 
Banks have contributed service fully commensurate 
with the vast importance of the interests involved. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
INVESTED CAPITAL MORE THAN 50 MILLIONS. 
RESOURCES MORE THAN $500,000,000. 


TT 


EXCITET 


COCA tm n 
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leaving at nine o'clock, he announced, 
and his instructions were simple. 

"O'Mara," he said. “I am ‘going 
abroad. At least, you may not hear from 
me for a long time—it won't do to lie to 
you, will it? I hope you will stay here. It 
will be part of the game. Don't ask me 
why, but if you ever have to go, go. Just 
turn in the keys to Fitzhugh. I want you 
to run things differently now. I am leav- 
ing you money. Buy everything in your 
own name—for cash. Pa itzhugh 
twenty dollars a month. Pay yourself 
anything you like. If people talk, I don't 
tell you to use your own discretion. You 
will do that anyway. I think you know 
now that I am not really insane. If it will 
help any, I will tell. you that I really am 
not. - That is all.” ; 

And it was all—practically, At the 
other side of the lake Alec, apparently, 
had been sent on another mythical errand. 
Pickering offered his hand to O'Mara and, 
seating himself beside Fitzhugh, drove 
away. 


()MARA watched the rickety wagon 
disappear through the trees, then 
turned to the lake and rowed slowly 
home. He was in no mood, however, to 
spend the morning at the cabin. With 

ickering's departure he welcomed the 
return of the lazy freedom in which he had 
luxuriated for the past week, but with 
their queer, cantankerous talk still echo- 
ing in his mind he also felt a restlessness, 
an uncertainty, which kept him from 
settling into his routine. As was also 
natural, he was somewhat worried, but 
not as much as he might have been now 
that he had had a chance to study the 
man with whom he was dealing. In 
Pickering's assertion that it would be a 
long time before he would hear from him, 
O'Mara put little faith, His common 
sense wd him that no such situation as 
that in which he found himself could long 
continue, but, still more than that, run- 
ning as an undercurrent through all the 
brave talk of the man in black he had seen 
a queer streak of weakness, of vacillation 
which, he knew, would never allow P*ck- 
ering even to keep his own secret. 

At the cabin O’Mara changed his light 
skiff for a flatbottom boat and rowed 
slowly up to the inlet, ostensibly to fish 
for pickerel, but by his pretense he did not 
even deceive himself. Ever since that 
evening when: he had seen the slender 
figure in white emerge from the woods to 
greet Alec, he had found himself rowing 
almost daily up toward the inlet with less 
and less attempt to explain his motives. 

This morning he did not even drop his 
anchor or bait his hook, but, pullin 
farther and farther, nosed the bow of hæ 
boat into the very inlet itself. At the 
mouth of the brook, as he had alread 
found, was a sandbar which impeded 
further progress, so, drawing his boat on 
the little stretch of beach, he started ex- 
ploring on foot up the banks of the 
stream. It was tedious work. Alders and 
willows in clusters forced him away from 
the banks into spots where the treacherous 
moss concealed holes of black mire in 
which he floundered aimlessly. In fifteen 
minutes he had made barely three hun- 
dred yards, and, seeing nothing ahead of 
him but swamp, he turned to make his 
way back to the lake. The return wa 
even more difficult. He floundered aud 
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scrambled until, a dozen yards from the 4. 


lake he struck harder ground when, 
walking more quietly on the easier footing, 
he slipped through the final patch of 
alders and stopped in amazement. Seated 
on the bow of his boat, staring moodily at 
the water, was the girl of his midnight 
visit. 

For seconds O'Mara stood there watch- 
ing her and, as before, she seemed utterly 
unaware of his presence. She was dressed 
in a heather tweed suit, this time, with a 
little tweed hat, and her profile was to- 
ward him, but, in spite of the full oppor- 
tunity that he had to study her, O Mara 
etd find no recollection of having seen 
her before except on that one weird occa- 
sion. He Sneed a stone with his foot, and 
it went rattling over the pebbles of the 
little beach. The girl looked around but 
not with alarm, merely casually, then, 
seeing O’Mara, she flushed suddenly 
crimson and rose to her feet. 

“I beg your pardon," she said. "I 
thought that this boat belonged to the 
farmer's boy." 

The next instant, however, she really 
caught sight of O'Mara's face and she 
started back with a smile of broad in- 
credulity. 

* Why, Mr. O'Mara!" she exclaimed. 
*What in the world are you doing 
here?" 

O'Mara looked at her, puzzled. Facing 
her now and hearing her voice he was 
more certain than ever that he did not 
know her, but she seemed to know him 
perfectly well. He advanced toward her 
uncertainly. 

“I am at Mr. Pickering's cabin,” he 
said, but at his words the girl's eyes 
opened suddenly wide and startled. 

* Mr. Pickering's?" she exclaimed. 

For answer O'Mara could only stand 
there, looking at her in puzzled fashion, 
while she stood returning his look, her 
eves growing larger and wilder and her 
whole frame beginning to tremble. For 
minutes it seemed that they stood there 
gazing into cach other's eyes. At last the 
girl's lips slowly parted. 

* Mr. Pickering's?" she repeated in a 
queer, husky voice. “But Jack Pickering 
is dead!” 

(To be continued) 


OVER 80,000 persons will be killed in 
this country this year—not by war, or 
famine, or pestilence, but by acci- 
dents which may happen to any of 
of us. In an article next month, 
Keene Sumner will give some aston- 
pios Ies which everybody ought 
to read. 


Trouble Arithmetic 


Don’t learn this by personal experience 


"TEN seconds stolen from work make 
one distraction. 
Ten distractions make one mix-up. 
Ten mix-ups make one agitation. 


Ten agitations make one nervous habit. | 


Ten nervous habits make one nervous 
wreck. 

One nervous wreck, divided by wife and 
children, makes one unhappy iail: 
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A Bank Knows Its Own Country 


N Japan, South Africa, Italy, England— in all 

important countries — are great commercial 
banks which can give the facts as to credit, 
markets, individual character and business 
methods that are needed by American business 
in foreign trade. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York maintains close relations with these great 
international commercial banks. Through 
them, it offers to its friends the combined bank- 
ing knowledge of the world. 


National Bank of Commerce - 
in New York 
lus and Undivided Profits 


Fis Enjoy the thrill and excitement 
which bait-casting angling gives, 
by casting for 'em with the South Bend Reel, 
which entirely eliminates back-lashes, 
snarls and tangles. Our book, “The 
Days of Real Sport,” tells tried 
"Home Kraft” and "Draughtsman" cach contain Bunga- vf > and proven casting methods. 
lows and Two Stories. ‘‘Plan Kraft" Two Stories. "Kozy bu. M+», complete Seuth Bend Tackle line. A 
Homes s. Bungalows. 50c each. Distinctive designs, P 77 postal brings it FREE. 
e . H et 
s: J.//4 - | SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


Buil " 
—S De Luxe = [yer Co. , Californi per, 4590 High St. South Bend, Ind. 
E raj: 


“BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


O matter how far you live from Cleveland, you can open 

a Savings Account at 4% compound interest with this 
hank—the Oldest Trust Company in Ohio. Send today for our 
booklet ‘‘S’’ explaining our system of receiving deposits by mail. 
THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 7 [0] CAPITAL & SURPLUS SB,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. 
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ANP. y. NY SP OANA ais a Cen OY ly N 


The Perfect Gift 


Bringing eventful school commencements and important wed- 
dings, June, the loveliest of the months, is here. There must be 
chosen presents reflecting good wishes and good taste. To select 
an appropriate gift (once a task) is now a pleasure. 


Qi INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


GN 


The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 


gives years of enjoyment. The Sonora has a magnificent, pure, 
rich, mellow tone, "clear as a bell." It is peerless in grace- 
fulness and artistry of design and is unrivaled in vital exclu- 
sive features. 

There is a pride of possession in owning the wonderfully 
beautiful Sonora. 

Superb upright and period designs are available. Special de- 
signs will be made to order. We arc also prepared to place Sonora 
equipments in treasured cabinets which you may now own. 


Prices $60 to $2500 
Write for General Catalog M or Period Catalog MX 
Sonora Pbonograpb Company, finc. 


George E. Brightson, President 
New York City: 279 Broadway, 5th Avenue at 53rd Street 
Canadian Distributors: 1. Montagnes & Co., Toronto 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Use Sonora Semi-Permanent Needles on all steel needle lateral cut records. 
They play many times, sweeten the tone, are scientifically constructed to 
prevent wear and increase the life of the records. 


LARE BRIGGS, the man who draws “Whena Fellow Needsa Friend," 
receives more than $100 a day. There are many other cartoonists 
whose income would look good to a bank president. 
If you have ideas and like to draw, you may have in you the making of a great car- 
toonist. Developing natural ability is the surest road to success. 
Chare By drawing one — Through the Federal School of i i most 
Needs a Friend'' famous cartoonists of America teach you. What this school will do 
cartoons. for you by mail in your spare time is told 
in the 32 page book, “A Road to Bigger 
Things.” It contains studio pictures of 
Briggs, McCutcheon. Sid Smith, Fontaine 
Fox and the other stars on the Federal Staff. 
Write for your ; today. Just 
tear out this advertisement, put your name 
and address in the margin and mail it now. 
WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
065 Warner Building, Mioneapelis, Minnesota 


How Much Time Do 
You Spend Turning 
Over Ducks? 


(Continued from page 69) 


Championship Cup in the Patience Class, 
and made such a record that we still say 
“as patient as Job,” just as we say ‘“‘as 
old as Methuselah” and ‘‘as strong as 
Samson.” 

Job had plenty of trouble. He was 
quite a John D. Rockefeller for his day 
and happy and contented, but one after- 
noon a messenger came running and told 
Job the Sabeans had broken loose again 
and had raided the ranch and made off 
with Job’s five hundred she-asses and five 
hundred yoke of oxen. 

Job probably said something like:** Well! 
Well! you don’t mean to tell me!” and 
just then another messenger came panting, 
and said a big fire had broken out and 
burned Job’s seven thousand sheep and 
most of Job’s servants. 

“Quite a fire,” Job said pleasantly, but 
he had hardly said it before another mes- 
ics came at a dog trot and saluted, and 
told Job it had been a bad day for camels 
in the Land of Uz, because the Chaldeans 
had come over the border and gathered in 
Job’s three thousand camels, killing the 
camel herders. 


BUT still Job did not get up and howl. 
^ He was a patient man. * He robably 
said, “I’ve been suspecting those Chaldeans 
were trying to corner the camel business 
for quite some time,” and let it go at that; 
but his troubles were not yet ended. As 
if they were trying to complete the set, 
another messenger arrived just then and 
told Job the roof of his eldest son's house 
had just fallen, killing Job’s seven sons 
and three daughters. It was then Job 
made his justly celebrated remark: “The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.”? 

In my opinion Job was making one of 
the biggest mistakes of his life. It is well 
enough for a man to be patient, but a man 
can be too patient, and I think Job was. 
Almost immediately he broke out in"the 
most celebrated case of boils on record— 
“boils from the sole of his foot unto his 
crowh.” A modern medico-psychologist 
would say Job’s repressed emotions simply 
had to burst forth in boils. ordinary 
man would have got up and howled when 
his five hundred she-asses and five hun- 
dred yoke of oxen were nabbed by the 
Sabeans, and it would have been good 
honest emotion spouting in a natural way; 
and when he heard the fire had killed his 
seven thousand sheep he would have 
ranted around and cussed the prairie fire, 
and it would have relieved his feelings 2 
lot; and when the news Came that the 
Chaldeans had annexed his three thousand 
camels he would have ripped around and 
pulled out a couple of handfuls of his hair, 
and felt better after it. And when the 
news came that all his children had been 
taken from him in a moment he would 
have done as you and I would do. He 
would have wept. Job bottled up his feel- 
ings and they came to his surface in boils. 


~~ 
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CHOOL days are rough days 
for school furniture; there is 
hardly any varnished article that 
has to stand what desks and 
chairs in the school go through. 


Their salvation is surface pro- 
tection. Ordinary wear and tear 
leave their surfaces uninjured. It 
is a hard test but varnish is 
equal to it! 


Interest to you lies in what it 
teaches. 


It teaches that in your own 
home you can have the same 
protection. 


You know better than anyone 
else what the good floors and good 
furniture in your home have to 
stand. You know, but do you 
think much about it? Do you 
accept it as a necessary evil or do 
you realize that by keeping every 
surface intact under a tough, en- 


© 1920 
“Save the 


during protective coating you 
will save your property — save 
replacing furniture—save repair- 
ing, indoors and out? 


The surface is the danger point. 
The surface is the point attacked. 
Whether property be wood, metal, 
stucco or concrete the surface is 
the place where deterioration tries 
to get a foothold. Ithas no chance 
if there is always a protective 
coating in the way. 


Look at all your property from 
this extremely important angle. 
Save the surface and you save all. 


q 


Let us send you a copy of the illus- 
trated booklet we have prepared, showing 
how easy it is to prevent property loss— 
perhaps you have overlooked a surface 
problem that this book will remind you of. 
Address: Save the Surface Campaign, 
Room 632, The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Surface Campaign” 


A school room Lesson too seldom learned 


The paint has peeled off — 
the putty is breaking away, 
the surrounding wood work 
is splitting. Here is a case 
where the surface was left 
unprotected with disas- 
trous results. Actual fall- 
ing out of the glass is a 
very real danger. Keep an 
eye on the surface con- 
ditions of your window 
sash and frame. 


Many people never think . 
of theireave troughs untila 
leak occurs. Eave troughs 
cannot be expected to last 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests, whose 
products, taken as a whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting and beautifying the 
innumerable products of the lumber, metal, cement and manufacturing industries, and their divisions. 


indefinitely unless given 
surface protection. Inspect 
them frequently. Paint 
them thoroughly. 


"SAVE THE SUE EAC ARDO XOU SAVE ALL'- faint © Varnish 


PLASTER AREE e "'METAL j "ep. BRICK 
.SURFACES {ya $I $ icd ri~ SURFACES - 
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And then what happened? 


[2 2d Chapter, r1th Verse: Now. when 

Job’s three friends heard of all this evil that was 

| come upon him, they came to mourn with him 
and to comfort him. 

|. Job, 2d Chapter, 13th Verse: So they sat 

! down with him upon the ground seven days and 

! seven nights. ... 


| And three fine, old hearty bores they 
must have been, too ! 


| Job, 3d Chapter, rst Verse: After this Job 
| opened his mouth and cursed his day. 
| 


I don't blame him. It was time he said 
something, after those three old fellows 
had sat there seven days and seven nights, 
sprinkling dust on their heads and condol- 
ing with him in a nice, gloomy silence, 
just about as cheerful as three old buz- 
zards on a fence waiting for an old horse 
to die. 

Those three old bores were of no use 
to Job. And he got them just the way you 
and I get our bores; he let them come and 
pester him with their talk for year after 
year until he felt they had a sort of legal 
claim on his time. They were three of the 
ducks Job thought he had to keep turninz. 


[5 LIKE to see you put down in one col- 

umn the time you spend with people you 
like and whose company you enjoy, and 
in another column the time you let your- 


self be robbed of by people you don’t lik s 

KILLS FIRE and don’t care a hang b a "uh i 
SAVES LIFE never had to see agan, And the time and 
atience you spend doing things you don’t 


ave to do and don’t want to do. 
9 As between Job and Jonah and Jonah’s 
ou an t tep S ore whale my admiration goes to the whale. 
When the whale had enough of Jonah he 
got rid of him. And he never swallowed 
fi im again. If I had swallowed Jonah | 
rom a otor oa re would have thought, probably, that hav- 
ing swallowed him, it was for some reason 
my duty to keep him swallowed, and | 


would have cruised around all h of 

ITH a boat afire off shore, my life with Jonah inside of me, amd | 

the passengers must kill the would have Ecruggled along with an un- 

x : comfortable bearing-down s ion i j 

flames or jump overboard and swim honac abd a. ll Aci i m x 
for their lives. forward that my tail would be sticking 
i — 1 out of the water from noon till night. - 

Pyrene Fire Extinguishers will pre- There was an old lady once who liked 


wintergreen drops—the little white can- 
dies with wintergreen lavor— buc by ac- 
cident she told one of her grandchildren 
; she liked peppermint drops. It was i 
Federal laws recognize the gasoline mere slip of the tongue, and she really 


vent a fire tragedy in your gasoline 
power boat. 


A de ; s detested peppermint drops, but hid 
peril by requiring fire protection on brought Grandin a bag of Satish e 
all power boats over 24 feet long. drops the next time she Visited her, and 

Grandma sat there and ate them and said 

Pyrene kills gasoline flames while how good they were and how she was en- 

3 i Joying them, and the little grandchild 
water only spreads such fires. $10. beamed with pleasure and told another 
Sold by ship chandlers, hardware grandchild how much Grandma loved pep- 


permint drops, and thatgrandchild brought 
Grandma some, and told another grand- 
child. There ‘were twenty-three P ud: 
children and they all loved Grandas and 


and electrical supply dealers and 
garages. Approved by United States 


Steamboat Inspection Service and they all brought her peppermint dio 
the Und iters’ Laboratories She thought she had to €at them; she 
e Underwriters E . couldn't hurt. their feelings. She dert 
"i : ; - most of her time, after her little v; on 

PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY had gone, leaning back in ber ee 
17 East 49th Street, New York her mouth open, breathing in and out. 
ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO trying to get the peppermint flavor cate 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. her system. The al years of hier life 


were ruined by Peppermint 
| came to hate the sound o 
| her stair because she kn 


drops. She 
f little feet on 
ew the little hands 


Prize Contest Announcement l 1 


would bring more peppermint drops that 
she would. have to nibble. -When she 
was on her deathbed and raised a feeble 
hand, someone rushed to the bedside and 
put a peppermint drop in-her mouth and 
she gave one great sob and turned over 
and died. 

I knew two men who played chess to- 
gether, regularly, one evening a week for 
eight years, and both of them hated chess. 
Each thought the-other loved it. - Neither 
had the spunk to take an ax and kill that 
particular duck. 

It is appalling to think that, as I sit 
here writing this, there are probably nine 
hundred thousand good American men 
and women listening to bores they detest, 
hearing lectures and speeches they knew 
they would not be interested in, dinin 
people in whom they have no interest, an 
"wearing purple neckties with yellow stripes 

when their taste is for plain brown. 

Life is interesting and the world a 
pleasant, and even a delightful place, and 
existence a matter of rather keen zest. We 
meet our great sorrows with the knowl- 
edge that they are inevitable, and they do 
not " spoil" our lives; but the things that 
do spoil our daysand oui years and our lives 
.are the petty, unnecessary, annoyances 
we could get rid of easily. but don't. 

Get the ax! Chop off the heads of all 
the nuisance things right now and be done 
with them. Who are you living your life 
for, anyhow? For yourself? Or for old 
Philander G. Dodder who comes into your 
home or office and puts his hat and cane 
on the floor and sets his perpetual-motion, 
indestructible, ennui-producing jaw in 
motion, and wearies you until death 
would seem a pleasant release? 


What Wasted Time 
Has Cost Me 


Prize Contest Announcement 


ILE Mr. Butler’s amusing article, 
just above, is still fresh in your mind, 
suppose you tell us about some of the 
“ducks” you have turned over. Maybe 
your particular form of duck-turning con- 
sisted of worrying over things that never 
happened, or filling in at some game—to 
be "sociable"—when you had a dozen 
more important things to do, or in per- 
sonally attending to a lot of nonessential 
duties that you found out later could be 
handled just as well by the office boy or 
the stenographer. Let us all profit by 
your experience. Tell how you wasted 
time, what it cost you, and how you cured 
yourself of the habit. 

For the best letter of not more than 500 
words we offer these prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes June 15th. Winning 
letters will appear in the September num- 
ber. Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- 
can MaaazINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to these contests will not 
be returned unless postage is enclosed 
with the entries. 

Manuscripts and inquiries not con- 
nected with the contest must be sent 
under separate cover, addressed to the 
Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


VI SIBLE VALUE 
Bicycle Tires 


END a lad to buy his own bicycle tire—tell 
him to make comparisons—the value of every 
Fisk Tire is visible, and known. ede 
| Practicallyevery manufacturer places Fisk Tires 
as regular standard equipment upon all of his 
high grade bicycles. The prestige of Fisk Tires 
is accumulative, starting in with the Fisk Juvenile 
Tire, the extra value is put there to meet the 
rough usage of juvenile riders—some day that boy 
or girl will be ready to buy Fisk Cords. 


The character of a product is largely 
determined by the spirit with which it 
is made:—for over twenty years the 
ideal of The Fisk Rubber Company has 
been to be “the best concern in- the 
world to work for and the squarest.con- 
cern in existence to do business with.” 


Fisk Juvenile Tire 

Extra strip of fabric under 
the thick thread, extra large 
non-skid buttons. Every Fisk 
Tire has the valve-cot inserted 
in a special Fisk manner as 
additional protection against 
air-leakage. 
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THE LEADER OF 


B RI COE 


N a season when every effort has 

been made for beauty, this 1920 
Briscoe is admittedly dominant for 
its graceful, distinctive lines. 


Touring 
and Mechanically, it duplicates its 
F poca artistic supremacy. When, for ex- 
edan "Nr e 
ample, you examine it in your 
Models - 7 


nearest Briscoe showroom, be sure 
vo study the extra-long springs, 
which smooth out road inequalities 
as if by magic. And there are scores 
of other features. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 


Dollars and Sense 


(Continued from page 73) 


blue eyes which, five [minutes before, he 
would have sworn were the most honest 
eyes in the world. Shehad the impudence 
to smile. 

* And now what?" she said. 

They moved to Sunnymeade, as you 
knew they would. Probably you know 
also, or think that you know, what hap- 
pened after that. You think it was some- 
thing like this: Lutie arrayed herself in 
some fetching frocks, and the pink came 
into her cheeks again, and Meade forgot 
the pity lines, and found that she was 
fascinating and made, mostly, to be loved. 
Junior, thanks to the sand pile and plenty 
of April mud, grew rosy and grubby and 
lusty. And Meade worked in the garden, 
lost the grating cough, gained energy and 
pos humor, and found on a side street a 
ean tailor who had, of course, purchased 
his stock before the prices went up on 
woolen goods. The two suits he made for 
Meade were—what is it they always say 
about men's suits? Oh yes, to be sure! — 
They were faultless. And Meade and 
Lutie went to the city on Saturday night 
and found a hat that was all a hat should 
or could be, when the clerk had put a band 
inside of it to make it fit Meade's head. 

Those are the things you thought 
would happen? Well, most of them did. 
Some of dem didn't. 

In late May, when the lilacs were sweet 
and the garden was sprouting and the 
snowball bush by the path was clumsy 
with blooms, when, too, they had spent 
next to the last dollar of the three thou- 
sand, Meade lost his position. 


PERHAPS a bit of the blame lay in 
that often quoted psychology of pros- 
perity. It had taken hold of Mende ac 
that the new hat fitted without the pad- 
any inside the leather band. But most 
f the trouble was the train schedule. The 
train that left Sunnymeade at seven- 
fifteen got him to the office at eight-fif- 
teen, a queris of an hour too early. The 
seven forty-five train, consequently, 
would get him to the office fifteen minutes 
oie h h 
e first morning the clock was 

and he missed the EUN sed NOCT 
at ae necs nonoa 

“Might be,” Lutie suggested wh 
told her about it, “that it would be cil 
right if you'd take the later train eve. 
morning. Be an exception to the office 
SE y don't you try it a while and 
see 

The advice was unlike Lutie; but proba- 
bly the psychology of tospetity Spin 
bothering her a bit, too. Gis can’t feel so 
cringy in rose-colored linen (a tremendous 
bargain and the smartest thing) as one 
does in faded pink gingham. 

So, for three mornings Meade tried it 
and nothing was said. pparently no one 
noticed the lapse of punctuality. On the 
fourth morning, Mr. Bamford remarked 
peel “Getting down rather late, aren’t 
Oh wel” said L 

» well," sai utie, whe 
reported the incident that Meli. d nde 
probably just adjusting"—slick-sounding 
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The Real Meaning of 
“Best in the Long Run" 


"BEST IN THE LONG RUN" isa 
slogan that is almost as old as 
the history of tires. Itgrew out 
of the performance of Good- 
rich Tires on bicycles, and it 
grew into the dependability of 
Goodrich rubber products of 
all kinds. 


It is not just a catch phrase. It 
is a plain statement of fact. It is 
really a mirroring of the con- 
fidence placed in Goodrich 
products by their users. 


In five words it crystallizes the 


ideals, the policies, the prin- - 


ciples of Goodrich. 


It means "the long run" of good 
faith and good will—the steady 
building up of a confidence in 
the minds of the users, which is 
the greatest asset a manufacturer 
can have. 


That is how Goodrich trans- 
lates this slogan into terms of 
longest average wear, utmost 
dependability and known 
qu. lity in all kinds of rubber 
products. 


THE B. F. COODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Goodrich Tires 


“Best in the Long Run” 
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Executives leaving in Company Packard for conference. Hundreds of Corporations have standardized on Packard 
on an economy basis—high mileage per dollar of investment and running cost over a term of years 


Does the Car Buyer Want the Facts 


HE late Joseph 

Choate used to say 

that lawyers would 
go out of business if men 
were not so bent on mak- 
ing the same old mistakes 
the same old way. 


No one need—or can— 
make the old mistakes in 
selecting his motor car, if 
he will look for transporta- 
tion facts instead of ‘‘fea- 
tures’ and “talking 
points.” 


The strong Packard 
opinion which he finds on 
every hand does not ex- 
press itself in technical de- 
tails or costly luxury—but 
in such every-day words as 
economy, comfort, ability 
and lasting value. 


IE a man figure on 
keeping his Packard 
from six to ten years—and 
he has a material saving in 
investment, as against the 
car that must be traded in 
every two or three years. 

Think of the stability of 
the Packard design! His 
Packard always a “new 
model." 

His gasoline mileage will 
be from ten to fourteen, 
depending on road condi- 
tions. Oil mileage, one 
thousand to the gallon. 
Tires, properly cared for, 
ten thousand to sixteen 
thousand miles. 

The steel in his Packard 
costs more than twice as 
much as the steel in the 
ordinary car. 

The moving parts in the 


Twin-Six engine weigh less 
for the power developed 
than in any other automo- 
bile engine. "There is less 
vibration and less wear on 
bearings. 


WIEN a man buys a 
motor car he knows 
pretty well what sort of 
transportation-he expects 
it to deliver. 

Economy does not lie in 
the direction of temporary 
make - shifts or compro- 
mises. 

Packard first-class trans- 
portation will give him a 
definite and permanent 
advance in his way of trav- 
eling. It will cost him less 
per passenger mile during 
his whole motoring expe- 
rience—than even second- 
class transportation. 


* Ask the Man Who Owns One" 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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Dollars and Sense, by Kay CLEAVER STRAHAN 


mornings he'll have forgotten that your 
time isn't eight forty-five." 

The following morning old Bamford 
was growly. “This office force is supposed 
to begin work at eight-thirty," he said. 
Nothing more. 

* Don't pay any attention to him," was 
Lutie's counsel. 

The sixth morning was Saturday and | 
pay day. Mr. Bamford paid Mr. Has- 
tings for two weeks in advance—and ; 
discharged him. Which shows what a- 
valuable man the firm of Bamford and 
Fortmillr thought their Mr. M. H 
Hastings was. 


DB^MFORD tried to be fairly decent 
about it: The effect on the others in 
the office; never had any fault to find with 
his work; glad to give him letters of 
recommendation. But all that helped as 
much as it does to suck a lemon when one 
is violently seasick. 

“Oh, dear!" wailed Lutie, “oh, dear, 
dear, dear!” 

And that wasn’t like Lutie, either. 
When he had lost his position with the : 
Young. Construction Company, she said | 
something silly about 'aving their 'ealth, 
and hunted for the paper to read the , 
“Help Wanted, Male,” advertisements. 

“With Charlie and Beth apt to arrive 
any day now,” she explained. 

“I didn't know you expected them so 
soon," said Meade. 

“Why, you did so!” 

Had he known? Perhaps. It is hard to 
think or to remember clearly when one 
can still hear the rattle of the can.” 

* Couldn't we,” he suggested, “put u 
a bluff on this for the two weeks they'll | 
be here?" i 

“This” was the green check for one 
month and two weeks’ any 

“ But you—out of work! What will they 
think?’ 

“Have to tell 'em I'm having a vaca- 
tion," he suggested, surprised at his own 
shrewdness. 

She shook her head: "Suppose they 
stay longer—a month or more? No, that 
wouldn't do—not by a long shot." 

It seemed to Meade that it was possible, 
but Lutie was usually wiser about things 
of that sort than he was. "I may"—but 
it lacked assurance—“be able to land 


» 


wt 


something before they come. 

“Yes—I know—but we may get a tele- 
gram this evening telling us to meet them 
in the morning." 

“Oh, hang them!” Meade exploded. 
* Here we are, practically strapped, with 
this place on our hands and payments to 
meet, and if it hadn't been for them—” 

Lutie allowed him to go through with 
it. She sat and listened and wagged, |||. ; Look for Pantasote Label inside tbe top—tt provects 
her head drearily. Not until he finished | |l]! you against substitution which is mot uncommon 
with a rather pitiful, “Darned if I know : 
what to do," did she speak.  . 

“I think," she said, "that you'd better 

right down now to Mr. Wolverton— 

it’s lucky he keeps his office open on 
Saturday afternoons—and tell him that 
you have given the matter deliberate con- 
sideration, and have decided to go to 
work for him on Monday morning. Or, 
if he likes, you'll start this afternoon and 
sell a bungalow or two before dinner." 

Mr. Wolverton was the real-estate man 
from wham they had bought their home. 
He had liked Meade and had said so; 
and he had added that he wished he could 
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had this been 


BRAKE LINING 


the car owner would have saved $18.85, much time 
and a great deal of inconvenience. This illustrates 
very decisively the economy of Raybestos. For 
example, we guarantee Raybestos to WEAR one 
year. If it does not sustain our guarantee, we supply 
new lining gratis. "Therefore, Raybestos users do 
not have to meet a bill for new lining within a 
period of 12 months. 


Raybestos' first cost may be a trifle more than that of 
ordinary lining, but then Raybestos WEARS and WEARS 
and WEARS. It grips, it holds, it gives the sort of service 
that you expect from a quality lining. Be sure to look 
for the Silver Edge which identifies real Raybestos. 


Line your brakes with good 
lining. Buy good tires and 
protect yourself, your car and 
your pocketbook. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Bridgeport Conn. 


et a few young fellows like him to work 
f Wolverton and Company, selling real 
estate. 

“Mr. Hastings has always wanted to do 
that, “Lutie had suggested timidly. 

Mr. Wolverton had turned an inquiring, 
smiling gaze in Mr. Hastings's direction. 

* Would you consider it? Some of our 
salesmen are making their piles right now. 
Business is booming—this ‘own your 
own home movement,’ you know. We 
can’t pay a salary at the.start; but if you 
have the selling stuff in you, the com- 
missions will make an PE negi salaried 
man's income look mighty.sick. For in- 
stance, young Heminway, who started in 
for us three months ago... ” 

Young Heminway's history had left 
Lutie breathless and had put a dee 
shining desire into Meade’s fine boyis 
face. But in the end—“With a wife and a 
baby, and bills to be met, whether school 
keeps or not—" Meade had apologized, 
and Mr. Wolverton had agr that, of 
course, under those circumstances he 
couldn't blame any young fellow for play- 
ing safe. 

So, now, Meade objected: “You know 
he said no salary." À 

"[ know," she sighed; “but a real- 
estate salesnian will sound spifdikerous 
while the folks are here. There is a chance 
that you may make some money. If you 
don’t, we'll have enough to manage for a 
while. We can sell some bonds if worst 
comes to worst. As soon as they leave you 
can find an office position again." 

“Lutie,” his voice was thick with seri- 
ousness, "we agreed not to touch the 
bonds. You know it. Now we've been 
fools. We have spent our savings, and 
next month will probably find us owing 
thebutcher. Do you think that, simply be- 
cause Charlie and Bet are coming, we 
should waste this month? It seems to me 
that we have plunged about deep enough 
as it is." 


I: SEEMED so, too, positively, to 
Lutie. She agreed with him redundant- 
Hs It seemed a pity, of course, that all 
they had done should go for nothing, and 
it might be humiliating to be job hunting 
when Charlie was around, but it was no 
more than they deserved. She didn't care 
if they weren't good sports; she didn’t 
care if they had started something and 
were afraid to finish it. She had heard 
about women err money baking cakes 
and things. She'd bet she could find a 
market for those ginger raisin snaps right 
here in the neighborhood. She'd do that 
while he was looking for work. Beth 
would help, The old darned mess had 
been her fault, and now she'd see them 
safely out of it. Yes, she would. She 
would, too. 

So Meade put on the becoming hat and 
walked up to the bungalow that was the 
"Home of the Wolverton Real Estate 
Company" and he came back with some 
maps, a book of selling talk, some rigid 
resolutions, and a grin which was not a 
grin at all but a shrill and sturdy whistle 
in the dark. 

For the first week Lutie asked him 
each evening, how things were going and 
all about it. Then, when those miserable 
Franks, who had as good as promised 
mind you, to take the Browns' lace, 
changed their minds and bought in Rese 
dale, she stopped asking questions. 
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million tires for 1920 


What kind of tires are mney 


could spend an hour or 

two in a vulcanizing shop 
—watch the tires coming in 
for repair with all their weak- 
nesses showing — talk to the 
shop manager away from the 
cheers of the tire salesmen— 


He would see what comes 
ofthinkingtoo much in terms 
of “concessions” and “allow- 
ances.” 


I the average motorist 


* * * 


Concessions and allow- 
ances are what the irrespon- 
sible tire dealer lives on. 


He finds it easier to con- 
vince a man that he will make 
good on a tire if it goes bad 
than to convince him that it 
won't go bad. 


Here is a car that has run loo close 
lo the curb. Rubbing up against curbs 
will grind the rubber cff the side of 
a lire, finally exposing the fabric to 
the action of sand and water. 

A great many lires would last longer 
if their owners were only a little more 
careful not to scrape against curbs in 
stopping and starting. 


What practical motorists 
are looking for today is good 
tires—not tires that may have 
to be made good. 


And they are going more 
and more to the dealer whose 
business is based on quality 
instead of on chance. 


* * * 


The United States Rubber 
Company stands back of that 
kind of a dealer with all the 
tremendous resources at its 
command. : 


It has staked a larger in- 
vestment on quality than any 
other rubber organization. Its 
first thought has always been 


of the tire user— putting his 
problem before the problem 
of markets. 


Every important advance 
in tire manufacture has come 
from the United States Rub- 
ber Company— the first 
straight-side automobile tire, 
the first pneumatic truck tire, 
the grainless rubber solid truck 
tire, for instance. 

The U. S. guarantee is for 
the life of the tire, and not for 
a limited mileage. 


* * * 


Nearly every man pays for 
U. S. tire quality, but he 
doesn't always get it. 


If he did the country 
wouldn't need forty million 


tires this year. 


United States Tires 


United States e Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
actories 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


cc. 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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Chandler Leads Because of 
Its Real Worth 


HE Chandler Six is so distinctly the 
4 leader among medium-priced high-grade 
cars because of its own worthiness, which for 
sales purposes does not need the support of 
exaggeration. And Chandler worthiness comes 
primarily, of course, from its great chassis. 
Then Chandler Six of today is a highly per- 
fected development of the Chandler Six of 
seven years ago, which started the trend 
toward lightweight sixes. All the engineer- 
ing skill and production efficiency at the 
command of the Chandler Company has been 
devoted to this one chassis and that fact is 


one of the reasons for the Chandler’s leader- 
ship in its field today. 

This isn’t a claim. It’s a fact, and over 
seventy thousand Chandler owners would tell 
you so if you could ask them. 

All Chandler bodies are mounted on the 
one standard Chandler chassis. Simple, 
sturdy and dependable throughout, its fea- 
tures embrace, as for years past, the really 
marvelous Chandler motor, solid cast alumi- 
num motor base, annular ball bearings, silent 
chain drive for the auxiliary motor shafts, 
and Bosch high tension magneto ignition. 


Cars That May Compare with Chandler 
are Listed at Hundreds of Dollars More 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1995 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1995 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $2075 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2995 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2805 
(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 


Limousine, $3495 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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Through a few more evenings she tried 
the little ray of sunshine effect, with en- 
couraging mottoes as to darkness and 
dawn and what Heminway has done, 
Hastings can do. But when Meade said— 
too kindly—one evening, that he was 
afraid she did not understand, she gave 
that up. 

“Im simply wasting time," he said on 

onday evening of the third week, 
* wasting time I have no right to waste. 
If Charlie and Bet would consider some- 
one besides themselves, and let us know 
when they are coming, I might have 
landed a job by now." 

“They don't realize," Lutie reproved, 
“that it makes any difference to us. Be- 
sides, maybe you aren't wasting time. 
Aren't you learning?" 

* Learning!" he scoffed. “Here is real- 
estate selling in a nutshell: Find the peo- 
ple who want to buy, find the piece of 
property they wish to buy, and lead them 
to it. 

“I thought," she suggested, “that it 
consisted in finding the people and leading 
them up to any old place, and convincing 
them that there was the one spot on 
earth that could make them happy." 

“Undoubtedly you know," Meade 
answered. 


WAS after this that Lutie's smile be- 
to lose some of its flexibility. She 
smiled it the same, even while she was 
doing sums that late June afternoon; 
sums that counted flour at so much, and 
molasses at so much, and added extra for 
inger and raisins. But it was a stiff, 
r sou any put smile, lacking any oon- 
viction of humor or of happiness; so it 
was fortunate that Charlie and Beth were 
still delaying. 

And that very evening rhc evening the 
afternoon in late June, Meade came home 
with the worst-looking face he had worn 
for months. It was white, it was drawn, 
it looked as if he had seen a lively ghost 
frolicking in the lettuce. Positively his 
pleasant brown eyes were panicky; and 
when he spoke it sounded as if he were 

king the words past some obstruction 
in hs Sa i aj id. 

“Lutie,” he gulped, "I turn e 
Yutherson deal. e myself. Wolver- 
ton thought it was hopeless. That's why 
he let me have it. Do you get me? I— 
turned it. By myself, you know! Not— 
not half an hour ago. Signed up and all. 
n now. My commission will be—Gad, 

utie, it will be eleven hundred dollars!" 

Lutie did not do any of the proper 
wifely things. She didn't throw her arms 
about his neck and tell him that she had 
known, all the time, that he would make 
good. She Aadn’t known it. She did not 
even shed a sweet little tear or two. She 

ave three rousing rowdy hip-hoorays for 
astings, and began on some crazy dance 
steps. She had forgotten that she was no 
longer wearing out-of-fashion skirts so, 
at her first attempted kick, the tight skirt 
tripped her and she sat down flat and hard. 
t was fun. Noisy, undignified and un- 
seemly, not at all the proper scene to be 
implanted on the plasuc mind of a child. 
But Junior seemed to enjoy it and went 
yipping about as if he knew how much, 
ow awful much, money eleven hundred 
dollars was. 

Out on the porch the evening was 

pink with the sunset and June roses. You 


ECONOMY 


FUSES 


were the first line using an inexpensive 
bare link for restoring a blown fuse to 
its original efficiency to be Approved In 
All Capacities by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories. This honor was not won on 
laboratory tests alone but largely because 
for many years millions of Economy 
Fuses have been giving dependable pro- 
tection, high efficiency and working 
marked economies. 


When you order fuses insist on 
ECONOMY. 


For sale by all leading electrical 
jobbers and dealers 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Chicago U. S. A. 


Economy Fuses also are made in Canada at Montreal 
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The Gordon Motor Crib 
a new comfort for mother and baby 

This Baby Crib for your auto is being used) by thousands of 
families. An ingenious SPRING arrangement enables the 
baby to sleep over the roughest roads and mother can drive. 
No jars or shocks. It can be compactly folded or quickly 
removed when not in use. Cover protects child from weather. 
Occupies no useful space in car. 

Send for illustrated booklet and dealer's name. 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 


Dept. 12 219 North State Street, Chicago 


e Vacuum Cup Tread is GUARANTEED 
tto skid on wet, slippery pavements 


Learn Wireless 


Telegraphy and Telephony at the National Radio Schools 
tn the Heart of the Nation's Capital 

A complete operator's course in Wireless Telegraphy and 
Telephony taught in ten to twelve weeks by improved com- 
prehensive method. Courses include theory, laws, oode and 
practice and prepare students for first government 
(commercial) license. Thousands of po 
for licensed operators, Applications now 
admittance to rpecíal summer class now forming. ular 
Classes open year round. Special correspondence courte 
for those unable to come to Washington. Write for Mus- 
trated booklet of particulars and rates of tuition. State 
whether interested in regular or summer class or corre- 
spondence instruction. Nanosa Rapto Scnoots, 

Dept. 199, 14th and U Sts. Washington, D. C. 


know what June can do with an evening, 
when she tries. And Lutie, in white with 
the salmon-colored silk jersey, was the 
pinkest, and proudest, and, on the whole, 
prettiest thing the evening had to offer. 

She had finished planning how Mr. 
Wolverton would look when he heard the 
news, and how Mr. Heminway would feel, 
and was deep in what Mother and Dad 
would say, when down the cement side- 
walk a motorcycle clattered, and up the 
brick walk a messenger boy came strolling. 

"A telegram!" Lutie went white and 
trembling, *Mother—Dad—" 

“Nonsense!” Meade started to meet 
the boy. “Probably it’s Charlie and Bet 
at last. Well, let 'em come.” j 

“Give it to me!” She jumped up and 
down, “Give it to me!” And real terror 
was in her voice. 

“Itis addressed to me,” he teased, as 
he held the envelope above her head and 
opened it. 

“But—by golly!” he gasped; * there's 
some mistake. Lutie, for the love of Pete, 
look here!" . 

Lutie looked and read: * Charles Meade 
Perry arrived to-day. Seven pounds and 
a holler. Beth fine and fit. Charlie.” 


SHE got back to the brick steps and 
\ there she collapsed. “If that isn’t like a 
pair of friends," she groaned, “and I had 
no idea! Bet—the old stingy. I told her 
about Junior.” : 

" But," Meade was quite tipsy, “have 
they been jollying us? They couldn’t have 
planned to come—could they?” 

“No,” said Lutie; ‘“well—I might as 
well be brazen, now that I'm caught with 
extra goods. They never had any notion 
of coming!" 

Meade turned his back on her and sat 
down on the step below her. 

An arm crept around his collar and one 
of his big ears was bitten; not to hurt 
just ds friendly. 3 

" Pud, we were getting mean and miser- 
ly. We didn't know hiat dollars ud e 

ood unless one had sense to go with them 

ould make a pun. Won't. And, that 
day when I lied to you about Bet and 
Charlie, I was trying to steam a stamp off 
an eure ane is all came to me—the 
Tut we were in, the way we were w i 
ourselves. So I thought hard for Peer 
thing to jolt us out of it, and I hit on the 
pus of a visit from home folks. At first 

didn't intend to force you into it— [ 
mean out of it—as I did; but when you 
turned the gas oven off, that cold night 
Isa that I didn't dare not get us out of 
that wreck. I was really frightened — as 
if we were being pulled down into some- 
thing black and ugly. I was going to tell 
you, later, that they had changed their 
plani; but—” 

“But—” he caught at it—“ job? 
take it for a ónth-all dae es 
,, , Eleven hundred dollars,” she mused. 

Are you going to be rats and snails and 
puppy-dog tails with me, Pud?” 
k = tumed and looked up at her. 
ut she was pretty! And—wise. N , 
of course. Frightfully. The dore ee 
tle, liar! Like some of those fascinatin x 
| intriguing women in books. Look = 


J Ove, 


| at that 
| pout now! Pretending she wa A 
| Faker! Flirter! Look—at—that ec adr 


“ Puddin’—dinks?” 


And that settled it, for it mad 
| irresistible. ade the pout 
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E have repeatedly stated 
that freedom from repair bills 


and excessive depreciation are the 


only true proofs of economy in a 
motor car. First cost—the initial 
investment —is of course an im- 
portant consideration but ultimate 
cost is vastly more important. 


A realization of this fundamental 
fact is responsible for the Paige 
tradition of quality manufacturing. 
Our ambitions are solely concerned 
with the production of motor vehi- 
cles that will express a practical 
idealism and justify the capital invest- 
ments of ourselves and our owners. 


Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 
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Plenty of Power but no Traction— 
spinning wheels that get nowhere 


—Aand the man in the taxi believes he is paying for the futile spinning of 
the wheels. The meter on his car back home would register them in miles. 


He believes the taximeter is registering a charge against him for the useless spin- 


ning of the rear wheels and the resulting damage to 


e tires. 


A valuable object lesson, if it makes him think of his own car and how he 


abuses his own tires when he fails to put on 


Weed Tire Chains 


For Sure and Certain Traction 


The taxicab companies protect the Public and 
themselves from skidding accidents—from exces- 
sive costs. icab wheels spin only when driv- 
ers disobey the companies’ order to ‘‘Put on 
Tire Chains when streets are wet or slippery.” 
And to safeguard their patrons against the drivers' 
possible negligence, the taximeter is attached to 
front wheels. 


Chicago Philadelphia 


Weed Tire Chains, when used judiciously, 
lengthen the life of tires. Whether they are used 
on taxicabs or on pleasure cars, Weed Tire 
Chains materially reduce operating expenses. 


Nothing looks more ridiculous than a spin- 
ning tire—nothing more brainlessly extravagant, 
Put onWeed Tire Chains "at the first dropof rain,” 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT \¢/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—AIl Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers* 
Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain. 


General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


District Sales Offices: 
Pittsburg Portland, Ore. 


* Never Stop—Never Give Up," by Ep1son MARSHALL 


"Never Stop—Never 
Give Up" 


(Continued from page 15) 


truth—that by his signature on a certain 


little document Bishop had drawn, a whole | 


valley of humble farmers would be 
brought face to face with ruin. It was 
just a little matter of a right-of-way and 


an irrigation canal—and at the outset it. 


seemed thoroughly benevolent and legiti- 
mate. And, in truth, the deal was 
wholly inside the law. 
the least intention of crossing that rather 
variable barrier. 

Bishop looked forward with no joy to 
the three-hour ride in the launch over the 
wintry lake. Men were fools who took 
their vacations in such wilderness as this 
—cold and snow and desolate marshes. 


Such fools would not see quickly into the | 


“joker” in the Bishop project. 

The train drew into City-of-Lakes; and 
Captain McTavish was waiting in a car. 
He was a dour Scotchman, muscular and 
stolid, and he had asked a rather fancy 
figure for the conveyance of these two up 
to Austin’s lodge in his launch, the “Mal- 
lard." "We'll whirl over to the landing, 
and get started right away," the Scotch- 
man told them. "And the yacht won't 
cost ye so much, either. I’ve got another 
passenger.” 

“You've already promised him?" Bishop 
demanded. 

“Yes; but I’m sure you wouldn’t mind. 
There’s plenty of room, and I thought 
both of you and he would appreciate the 
saving of making one trip. He lives up 
on the Bay and was down on business. 
He's a nice fellow to travel with, too." 

. “It’s all right this time—but I'd con- 

sider it a favor to let us know in advance, 
hereafter, whom you intend to take along 
as guests when we engage your launch." 


FOR once the good manners that Bishop 
had so laboriously acquired had de- 
serted him, and the Scotchman knew it. 
He opened his mouth to speak, then 
turned silently to the wheel. Of course 
Bishop was not really displeased. The 
saving of hiring -the launch was some- 
thing. He was not really afraid that the 
presence of one of the humble wilderness 
men would interfere with his comfort or 
grate on his sensibilities. Rather it was 
just the exercise of a habit he had acquired 
of insisting upon deference and recogni- 
tion of his own prominence. 

He glanced only once at the slender 
brown-skinned man in a mackinaw— 
evidently, from his rough dress, a worker 
from one of the lumber camps on the far 
shore—who was waiting in the cabin 
when he entered. His glance was not in 
answer to the look of friendliness with 
which the young man had greeted him. 
It was one of Bishop's boasts that he chose 
his friends with care—that-he established 
no intimacy with fellow passengers on his 
many journeys. , 

Even in the shelter of the cabin, they 
could hear the beat of the waves against 
the reeds. It was a peculiar sound, never 
to be forgotten. No stars gleamed in the 
dark waters. And the wilderness wind 


Bishop had not | 
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V fux m "v. x 2 — um : 
Make Big Profit 
R YING Aires 
O you want to get into a fast-growing, uncrowded business 
where you can make from $250 to $500 a month the first year? 
Of course, you do. Then investigate the tire repair business 
now. The Jim Dandy Tire Repair Plant is making money for many 
men. [t can do it for you. 
The tire repair men of America have a $200,000,000 business 
ahead of them this year. Think of it! By January rst there will be 
40,921,076 tires in use in this country—every one of these means 


trade for a tire repair man. More tire repair men are needed. Big 
profitable business 1s waiting for them. Do you want it? 
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Own Your Own Business 


Why work for someone else all your life? Why not put your time and ability into 
your own business—then you will get all you earn. 

You can start a highly profitable business today with a few hundred dollars., No 
revious experience—no long apprenticeship. One Jim Dandy Tire Repair Plant starts you. 
Ve teach you. In one to three weeks you can learn and be ready to make money. We 

have established tire repair businesses for men of many ages and professions in towns 
of all sizes from 200 population up, and have no record of a failure. Our forty-one years' 
successful business experience backs you. 

The Jim Dandy Tire Repair Plant is easy to operate, practical, profitable and 
low-priced. You can do perfect work with it even when you are a beginner. It is 
the only plant on the market which offers you the wonderful super-heated steam 
method. Longest capacity of any plant of its size. Fully guaranteed. 


Get the Facts by Return Mail 


INVESTIGATE. Send the coupon below or a letter or postcard. By return mail 
you can have all the facts before you. Full information— personal consideration and 
advice—our big book on tire repairing—all without charge. 

You know you want to make money and be independent. Then investigate the 
Jim Dandy Tire Repair Business. Use the coupon below. 


Scheffer & Rossum Company, Saint Paul, Minn. 
Established 1879 
eee eee m - = = = TEAR OUT HERE—MAIL TODAY == = = = ———-—-—--- 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Scheffer & Rossum Company, 110 E. Tenth St., Saint Paul, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Please send full information about how I can start in the tire repair business with small 
capital and make a good income. Also your free book entitled “Your Opportunity." 
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-a life is lost. 
The signal that never fails is the 


His Signal Failed 
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WARNS EVERY TIME 


Engineering departments of over 75 manufac- 
turers, after conducting rigid tests, have 
adopted the BUELL EXPLOSION WHISTLE 
as standard or optional equipment. 


The BUELL is absolutely essential to safe motoring. 
Easy to install, simple to operate, requires no adjustment 


and will outlive the 
sturdiestcarmade. We 
guarantee it for ten 
years. May be had in 
Single Tone and Chime. 


Buy it from your dealer or send 
Jor descriptive literature 


BUELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cottage Grove at 30th - 


| Earned $220 
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HIS is 
Richard A. 
Oldham. He earned $2200.00 
in four months with a Haywood 
Tire Repairing Outfit. For 20 
goar he was telegraph opêrator on the 
Illinois Central Railway. He is now 58 years 
old, He answered my advertisement—quit 
his job — bought a plant and opened a busi- 
ness. He just wrote me "I have made more 
in eight months than 234 years as operator." 
There are now 500 stations where tire repairing 

is neglected. 


I Must Have 500 Men 
To Fill These Positions 


I have a Big interesting Book to send you. 
It tells all about tires—gives 
inside figures and profit. Send 
for it! What Oldham and others are 
doing, You can do. $2500.00 to 
$4000.00 per year is conservative. 
Like Mr. Oldham—One machine will 
start you. Then open a shop. Y 
can see business all around you ^ut out 
a Haywood Sign and business will come 
to you. Now get started. Send for the 
Big Book and start making money. 

M. HAYWOOD, Pres. 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 
1279 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Make Your Single Sockets 
Double Workers 


Have a place to attach your 


| Electrical Appliances without 


disturbing bulbs. Light and 
Power or Light and Heat from 


| every single electric socket. 


“Every wired home needs 
three or more" 


At your Dealer's 

fp 350 
35 EACH 

B No. 2452 Shade 


Holders enable to 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 


Chicago New York 


| swept into them, and broùght its. chill 
and its menace. Then the boat pushed 
out into the lake. 


II 


"T HERE are no more mysterious lakes 
in the whole West than some of the 
tule-margined waterways of Oregon. High 
Lake was one of the largest, thirty miles 
or more in length. Sometimes its banks 
were tree-clad hills, but mostly it was 
bounded by tule marshes that seemed to 
have no boundaries. There was usually 
just enough wind to ripple along its 
waters, but it was not entirely to be relied 
upon. Sometimes a gale would seem to 
turn it upside down. 

It was almost a deserted place. In 
summer, certain wise men came from allt 
points of the compass to fish in it—taking 
therefrom as large a breed of rainbow 
| trout as any anger ever dreamed about 
| on midsummer night. There were many 
cottages on the wooded portions of the 
shore, and the varied craft on its blue 
waters made it seem quite gay. In the 
fall, men came to hunt the water fowl 
that passed ever up and down its marshy 
shores. But as the fall grew to late winter, 
human beings visited it less and less. In 
the first place, its winds were bitter cold, 
and the fingers grew too stiff to press a 
shotgun trigger. ^ Besides, its waters 
usually froze over in the last days of No- 
vember. 

It is true that in some years the lake 
had remained open all winter. In the 
season that Bishop came to talk to Austin 
about his project the ice was unusually 
late. It had formed a thin crust on the 
various bays and inlets, yetthegreat wind- 
swept expanse was still clear. But except 
for the water fowl, and an occasional 
hardy trapper or lumberjack on its farth- 
est shores, it was utterly deserted. Weeks 
would pass without the sight of a single 
MER | 

ere was but a cap o' wind wh 

Captain McTavish started his motor. The 
soft snow was still sifting down and a 
keener wind was promised before he 
could reach the bay; but the captain had 
perfect confidence in his little launch. It 
was a sturdy boat that had weathered 
some of the worst storms that the old- 
timers could remember. 

But for very good reason he didn't head 

out into the open lake. Only by follow- 
ing the shore line could directions be kept 
at all. There were no stars to guide him 
and compasses were of little value, either 
He kept his headlight fastened on the tall 
tules of the shore; and it was rather tick- 
lish business. Cruising these waters was 
a matter of long experience and at least a 
superficial knowledge of the shallows: 
and Captain McTavish did not dare to 
go too close to the margin. He did not in 
the least care to run aground in this lonely 
region. 
_ The three men moved almost at once 
into the engine-room, taking the harder 
seats beside the motor. It was warmer 
here.  Bishop's temperature was fallin 


with the thermometer. He was chi 

uncomfortable, and perhaps he wen and 
ready bemm to regret his insistence th í 
Captain McTavish take him at once 5 
Austin's bungalow instead of waiting fi x 
the dawn. Bronough’s moods weit ia 
ways almost perfectly in tune with his 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 


—————————D 
THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 


OAKLAN D 


SENSIBLE SIX 


| aide teen transportation, as deliv- 
ered by this new Oakland Sensible Six 
four door Sedan, embraces every element 
contributing to the satisfactory ownership 
and employment of an automobile. The car 
requires a very moderate investment; its 
cost of operation and maintenance likewise 
is low; the degr.e of reliability present in its 
performance 1 both remarkable and long- 
lasting. But it is tl secure comfort and 
shelter the car affords, its ability to provide 
pleasant, safe and economical conveyance 
every day the whole year through, that 
makes this model so essentially practical for 
the uses of the average family. The excel- 
lence of its construction, and the capable ` 
manner in which it meets every condition of 
service, combine to a value unrivaled in the 
present market. 


TouRING Car, $1235; ROADSTER, $1236; Four Door SEDAN, $1885; COUPE, 
$1885. F. O. B. PONTIAC, Mich. ADDITIONAL FOR WIRE WHEEL EQUIPMENT, $85. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Pontiac, Michigan 
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HIS Firestone Cord is built to the largest 

size established by the industry. It is so 
much bigger than usual standards that there is no 
comparison. Dealers everywhere say it “‘sells on 
sight.? | 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Firestone 


* Never Stop—Never Give Up," by Eprs0N MARSHALL 90: 


chief's; and he sat scowling at the palpi- 
tating valves. Only the third of the 
. trio, the Stranger, seemed unaffected by 
the discomfort. One would have almost 
thought, by the curious glisten in his 
straightforward eyes, that he was enjoy- 
ing this wintry ride. . 
An hour passed, and the snow seemed 
to be ceasing. Once or twice they caught 
ps ses of a single cold white star in a 
reak in the clouds. 


.They turned a point, and the. wind. 


smote them. The shore seemed suddenly 
very close. . Their light was no longer im- 
peded by the fall of snowflakes, and they 


saw the wall of reeds streaming in the. 


wind. "We're too near to the shore,” the 
Stranger called to the captain. 

The occasional word addressed to him 
by either Bishop or Bronough had appar- 
ently gone unheard; but the captain called 
an answer to the Stranger: "I know it, 
but the water's deeper here. . I'll head 
out." . ' 

. They felt the lurch of the launch as it 
headed into the wind. Then all of them 
found themselves upon their feet. 

It would be hard to explain the sudden 
sense of alarm that they all experienced. 
The only outward sign of trouble was a 
sudden racing of the engine; but only an 
experienced yachtsman would have seen 
immediately the significance of that. The 
three passengers certainly had no time to 
reason out the explanation of the sudden 
roar of the cylinders. Rather it seemed 
to be a contagion of alarm from the one 
man who did realize what had happened 
—Captain McTavish. 

The boat wallowed drunkenly, and the 
captain wrenched at his wheel. The 
stream of light sliced along the tules, and 
described a swift arc over the dark and 
plunging waves. The ship turned three 
slow circles, and the muck grated beneath 
her keel. The engine choked and died. 

At first, the only sensation was one 
of silence, that the sound of the wind in 
the tules could not alleviate. It seemed 
as if the air had suddenly grown quiet. 
In reality, the storm was beating just as 
violently as before, but at the very edge 
of the tules, in three inches of water, they 
were sheltered from it. The boat stood 
quite still. 

“Well, Captain?” the Stranger asked. 

“The propeller shaft is broken,” was 
the answer. “We're stranded—miles 
from nowhere. We'll have to cross the 
marsh." 

Bishop cursed in the darkness—savage, 
blasphemous curses of annoyance and 
anger. He foresaw several hours more of 
cold and discomfort, and possibly a tire- 
some walk to shelter. ut he did not 
know the Western marshes. He would 
have been silent and awed as a little child 
if he had known—as the Stranger and 
McTavish knew—and if he had under- 
stood the real nature of the test that lay 
before them. 


III 


R a moment the Stranger and Cap- 

tain McTavish talked with low voices 

at the foot of the little ladder that led to 
the bridge. They talked so quietly that 
Bishop and. Bronough could not hear 
what they said. It is a trait learned on 
the trail to be very cool and self-possessed 
in a moment of danger.- Voices fall in- 


“Over hills — 
an' ever'thing" 
ITH a CROWN Bicycle—“young Ameri- 


ca" is enabled to enjoy to the fullest extent, 
the healthful exercise and keen pleasure of the 
*easiest running bicycle made." 
And the free, easy running, cycling action of the 
CROWN is the result of an efficient power plant of 
genuine Fauber one-piece crank sets. Standard, 
without a change, for over 20 years (a record no 
other crank set can claim) has made Fauber crank 
sets unequalled for perfect ease in pedaling action. 
Used exclusively in Great Western Bicycles. 
The high, glossy enamel finish and sno-white spear- 
point head (patented) give to the CROWN that 
“class” which the real boy demands in his “bike,” 
the same as a man demands in his car. 
See the new 1920 models of Crown—and America 
Bicycles at your dealer. There's a model for every 
member of the family. 

Made by the world's largest exclusive 

bicycle manufacturers 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
312 Washington St. LaPorte, Ind. 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well paid 
any grand prize 

this ad Nor will 

. But if you are us to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 


money, send a of this 
6 stamps f portfolio of cartoon: 
Ld lesson plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Bullding Cleveland, Ohie 
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“Look what I did, Joe!”’ 
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‘Sure Elmer, didn’t I tell you you could do it with Effecto 
Auto Finishes? Everybody’s cuttin’ down the high cost of 
motorin’ that way! It's wonderful the way they buy Effecto.”’ 


It’s about as easy a way as 
you can find to save $50 or $75 
while old General HCL is in 
control — give the old car a 
coat of Effecto Auto Enamel. 

Wm. Peters, from the Pan- 
handle of Texas, drove a sturdy red Stutz into 
the quiet and peaceful confines of Long Beach, 
Cal., the other day, and that smooth snappy 
red made ’em all stop, look and listen! One 
of the admiring bystanders asked the envied 
Mr. Peters the name of the brand that gave 
him all that splendor. He said, ‘‘It’s Effecto 
Auto Enamel and you can tell anyone they 
can put it on and have a lot of fun doing it!” 

Effecto is the genuine, originalauto enamel; 
nine good colors to choose from: Black, Blue, 
Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream 
and White, also clear Finishing varnish, and 
Top & Seat Dressing for renewing and water- 
proofing old tops, whether of fabric or imi- 
tation leather, as well as seats and upholstery. 


(00 CBERLDOLI olo 20D 0 4o EGO a 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Worthington Quality 


Chair and Tricycles 


The Colson Co. 


954 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


With This 
EW MACHINE 


Many are doing $3,000 a year 
and jbetter with this new 
machine. You can too. 
You need no experience. 
We teach you FREE in one simple lesson 
Start right at home Everywhere there's 
plenty of money and big cash profits waiting 
for ambitious men 


THIS IS THE BUSINESS FOR YOU 


A business of your own. Requires little capi- 
tal and grows fast into a real factory—a real 
manufacturer. Open an Automobile Tire 
Surgery Station with Haywood Equipment. 
Let the money roll in. Auto tires need mend- 
ing constantly. There is your profit. Owners 
eager to give you their business. It means a 
saving of money to them, and 

big cash returns for you 


JUST MAIL THE COUPON 
FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


A valuable guide to power 
and wealth. It gives the 


complete details How to 
start. How to suc- 

eed. Tells all $""""emmu 
about your op- 


portunity. Haywood Tire and 
Shows how easy the work can be g Equipment Company 
done. Shows the big proft in Q 01299 Capitol Ave. 
this new field. Write for it Indianapolis, Ind. 
today. A postcard will do. 
Get your FREE copy 


Name 


1280 Capitol Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS - 
INDIANA » Address... 


AUTO. 
FINISHES 


4 book as vou pr - 
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Effecto Auto Enamels are 
easy-working, self-leveling and 
quick-drying. Not a paint, wax 
or polish. Effecto wears longer 
than the finish on most new cars. 

Keep a can of the Black in 
the garage. You'll find it handy for touching 
up rusty spots on fenders and chassis. It pre- 
vents rusting and keeps your car shipshape. 

When you go to buy Effecto — be sure 
you get the genuine, original Effecto Auto 
Finishes — there are disappointing substitutes 
on the market. 

Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. If you have 
any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel write us at once. We will see that 
you are supplied. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 151 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 97 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


—genuine inner armor for auto tires. Double mileage; 
prevents punctures and blowouts. "Easily a piled 


li 
without tools. Distributors wanted. Details free. 


Folding Furniture 


is known the world over 
for its neat appearance, 
comfort, ‘convenience 
and strength. It's the 
ideal Folding Furniture. 


“Gold Medal"—*'The 
Cot of Many Ulses"— 
for emergencies, porch, 
camp and summer home, 
there's nothing better. 
Light, compact when 
folded, quickly set up. 
Sold by Furniture, Hardware, 


Sporting Goods Dealers—and 
Tent- Makers—every where. 


For washing and 
dressirlg the baby 
—2 convenient, 


Write for complete catalog. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. "i=, 
1732 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 


GOLD MEDAL | 


Furniture For Home and Camp 


stead of rise. Bishop heard the murmur 
of their voices, and was suspicious at once. 

“Talk up, you two," he commanded, 
“or else go to work to get us out of here. 
I've bait my money for you to take me 
to my destination—” 

He had forgotten that he wasn't ad- 
dressing his own chauffeur. The two 
talked on as if they hadn't heard him. 
Bronough stood behind his chief, seem- 
ingly of little more substance than his 


| own shadow. But he did find strength to 


echo his words. “Hurry up, and let's get 
out of here," he said lamely. 

The captain looked over his shoulder. 
“You won't get out of here to-night," he 
said quite clearly. 

Bishop tried to answer, but only curses 
came first. "Do you mean that?" he 
demanded. “Do you mean that you took 
me up here in a boat that wasn't sea- 
worthy, and. we'll have to lay here till 
morning? You said we could cross the 
marsh. Well, let’s get started. I’m not 
sure that it isn’t a put-up job.” 

The captain turned. “And what pos- 
sible value would it be to me to put up a 
job like this?” 

"Who knows? But I've got to get to 
the Bay to-night, and if you can't make 
this boat run, I want you to say so.” 

“That’s easy,” the Stranger replied. 
“Tt won’t run.” 

“Then I'm going to start off across.”” 

"Help yourself," the captain urged 
him. "You might step out in the tules 
and see how easy it is, going." : 

Bishop stepped over the side into the 
tule growth, sinking at once into the deep 
snow and the suck beneatir He snatched 
frantically at the side of the craft, and 
drew himself back on board. ‘Good 
os he exclaimed, “we can't walk in 
that. 


HE Stranger seemed to smile—very 

quietly. “Listen, sir,” he said quite 
courteously, “I think I'd better explain 
this situation to you. First tell me—how 
deep is the snow?" 

"Deep? It's to my hips!" 

“No, it’s not. It's not even two feet, 
I think, —but the marsh is beneath. Our 

ropeller shaft, as you know, is broken. 
t can’t be repaired until a boat comes 
out and gets us. I want you to know this 
matter straight. And no boat is coming 
out to get us until we reach a telephone 
and tell them to.” 

“Then let's get to a 'phone—" 

"You're not in New York, now, sir. 
You probably don't know that this lake 
is utterly deserted in the winter. No one 
—except an occasional lumberman— 
comes or goes at all.” He suddenly 
whirled to the dark Scot behind him 
“Captain, how long would it be before 
your wife becomes worried about you and 
sends someone out to look for you?” 

“About a week, and maybe more," he 
returned. “I told her I was going to sta 
until Mr. Bishop was ready to return, and 
y course I didn't know when that would 

e. 
"No one will come to look fo 
either. I told the men that I EE Eres 
several days in City-of-Lakes. And, sir" 
—he turned again to Bishop—“‘ have 
you any idea what would happen to us 


inside of a week?" 
"We'd starve, of course. 


But, why—”’ 
“Please wait a minute. i y 


> 
We'd starve, 
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Columbia Six 


The Car for the Critical Moment 


It is the critical moment that searches beneath the surface 
and discovers the real stuff of which either a man or a car 
is made. 


With the high-grade parts, the expert workmen, and the 
immense amount of data today available to all manu- 
facturers, it is no great credit to build a car which performs 
well under average conditions. 


The real difference in cars today is the way they act in 
those critical, sometimes dangerous tests familiar to every 
driver—such as abrupt stops, steep grades, sharp bumps 
and curves. 

The extra two inches of brake drum—14 inches instead 
of 12—and easy brake action on a Columbia are no small 
The Columbia Six Four-Passenger matters when a sudden stop is imperative. 


Sport Model—Wire Wheel Equipped R u . : 
The automatic radiator shutters assume vital importance 
to a Columbia Six owner when he discovers that even a 


The Columbia Line also in- fifty degree rise or fall in temperature does not impair in 

cludes the following models: the slightest the smooth, even flow of power from the motor. 

5 Passenger Touring Car The same holds true with the non-synchronizing spring 

4 SpR oni suspension and numerous features of similar importance. 
enger Coupe 

5 Passenger Touring Sedan These are but examples of the experiences which soon 


establish a supreme confidence that make Columbia 
ownership a lasting pleasure. 


COLUMBIA MOTOR CAR. COMPANY 
DETROIT) B. So A. 


SY. 
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Examining a Miller Tire which made a great record 


Why 22,000 Miles? 


906 
Years ago we started to gather 
in Miller Tires which had made 


exceptional records. : 

For instance, 22,000 miles or 
over on a bus, a truck or a stage 
line. 

We studied those tires, and 
learned the reasons for endur- 
ance. Then we aimed to build all 
Millers like them. 


Constant Tests 


Now. we make constant tests. 
We wear out at our factory 1,000 
tires yearly to watch the Miller 
mileage. 

We run scores of tires all the 
time under extreme conditions. 

We spend $300 daily just to 
test fabrics and cords for tires. 

We vulcanize and test every 
lot of tread stock in our labora- 
tory, before a tread is made. 

Every tire is signed both b 
maker and inspector, and bot 
are penalized if a tire falls down. 


Note the Records 
The records show that average 


Miller mileage has been almost 
doubled in late years. 


Miller Tires are so uniform 
that adjustments are rare. Even 
in some large cities—like Buffalo 
—not a single Miller Tire came 
back last year. 


In Akron, our home town, 
where Miller Tires dominate in 


On a 3-Ton Bus 


Ray Carpenter runs 22-passen- 
ger busses. average load is 
three tons. The first Miller Tire 


he tried ran 23,600 miles. The 
next 17,000 without a blowout. 
It was punctured at 5,000 miles. 


The next ran 22,000 miles. Now, 
of course, he uses Millers only. 


local use, only 15 tires disap- 
pointed last year on a retail busi- 
ness of $500,000. 


Everywhere Miller Tires are 
winning contests against all their 
leading rivals. They are winning 
enormous contracts by excelling 
in million-mile tests. 


miller Tires 


Cords 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Fabrics 


Registered U.S, Patent O fice 


The Contest Winners 


‘Miller Tires. 


on well ea 


Individual records have made 
them, perhaps, the most talked- 
about tires in America. 


. The demand in six years has 
increased ten fold. Last year 
alone the increase was $11,000,000. 


See What You Get > 


, Put a Miller Tire opposite the 
tire you use. Compare the mileage. 
You may be wrong in your ideas 
of what modern tires should do. 


If you buy a 
new car, ask for 


Twenty mak- 
ers now supply 
them without fF 
extra cost. Then ' 


Tread Patented | 


Center tread | 
smooth, with suc- | 
tioncupstofirmly | 
grasp wet asphalt. 
Geared-to-the- 
Road side treads 
mesh like cogs in 
dirt. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Uniform -to-the- 
Tires— Also Miller Red d. Gre ets roma 
Team-Mates of Uniform Tires—Makers also of 


Miller Surgeons GM Rubber Goods for Homes 


* Never Stop—Never Give Up," by Ep1son MARSHALL 


of course. But men can last several days 
without food if they can lkeep warm. 
But we couldn't keep warm. It's cold 
now. It will be colder in the dawn. There 
is no fuel in these marshes—no hopes of 
building a fire. By sitting close we 
wouldn't die to-night. Some of us would 
last over to-morrow night. But men 
can't survive this winter cold for many 
nights. Only one thing remains, and I 
think that there's no question about it. 
That is, to take our chances, and plow 
off through this snow and marsh to the 
edge of Vacation Creek. I won't tell you 
how far it is—for you wouldn't have heart 
to attempt it in this snow. But it’s all a 
man, any man, can make, without food 
and warmth and rest. It will take ever 
ounce of strength each one of us has got." 

“I don't believe it. It's a hold-up of 
some sort." 

"Believe it or not, as you want to—but 
I know this lake, and so does the captain. 
Vacation Creek isn't a stream to jump 
over. It’s two hundred yards wide, and 
there's no way around it. Beyond that 
creek are bungalows where we can find 
food and warmth—just on the other side. 
And maybe there will be a way to cross. 
We'll pray that there is. It’s going to be 
a test, and only a chance of making it. 
The light burns from the magneto, so we 
can't take it. And you might as well 
make yourself as comfortable as you can 
until dawn." 

"Good heavens! 
the dark?" 


"THE Stranger studied the sky. “The 
clouds seem to be breaking—if I can 
find any familiar stars, we can start. But 
we can't find our way without pilots—as 
long as the clouds remain I can’t see even 
the outline of any of the landmarks. 


Can’t we make it in 


CLOVER LEAF 
Valve Grinding Compound 
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| dim 


“CEE, she 

takes all 
the gasI give 
her—quick. The reason? 
Just ground my valves; 
and I do them regularly, 
too. The old bus runs like a 
new car, on level or up hill. 
Better buy a can of Clover Leaf 
Grinding Compound and tune up 
your ear, Bill." 


Clover Bulletins show you, step- 
= by-step, not only how to grind valves, 
but how to lap cylinders, fit piston rings, ete. 
Write for these free Bulletins: No. 75 on Valve 
Grinding and No. 80 on Lapping Scored Cylin- 
ders, Lapping in Piston Rings, and Fitting 
h Rings to Pistons. They contain a mine of 
practical, usable information, written in A-B-C lan- 
guage by automobile engineers. 

The handy green Clover Duplex can and these 
two Bulletins will make a success of your Spring 
overhauling and tuning up. Insist on Clover—the 
largest selling grinding compound in the world. For 
twelve years it has been putting “Pep” in old motors, 
= and keeping “Pep” in new motors. Most automotive 

Z equipment and hardware jobbers and dealers sell 
Clover—if yours doesn't, money order for 50 cents brings a 4-oz 
Duplex can to you, postpaid, Bulletins included. 

Garages: Our Grade D is a money-maker. Cuts 
fast—saves time. Buy the economical pound cans. 
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Captain McTavish is going to try to start 
the engine to keep us warm, but he's 
afraid that some of the water plants have 
got into its vitals.” j 

They stood silent while the captain was 
working with his motor. He worked long 
and tirelessly before he could even get an 
explosion out of it; and it stopped again 
and again. The wind was lowering; but 
the chill that it brought gave way to an 
actual lowering of the temperature far 
below the freezing point. Their bodies 
were already unpleasantly cold. And 
now, long past midnight, the clouds were 
breaking and dissolving. 

“This won’t do,” the Stranger said at 
last. “Were all too cold, and we're wast- 
ing precious strength. Were wasting 
time, too—because this walk across the 
marsh is really a race against time. I can 
keep my directions now, and I think we'd 
better start." He glanced up at McTav- 
ish with curious interest. ‘Captain, 
haven’t you any more clothes than that?” 
he demanded. 

“Not another thing. I thought I had 
a top-coat in the engine-room, but | guess 
my wife forgot to put it in.” 

s heavens, man! that complicates 
matters worse than ever. Then that set- 
tles it—we've got to start this minute. 
Get up, Bishop." 

"See here!" Bishop suddenly leaned 
forward, “I’m not used to being directed 
by the first lumberjack I run across. Be- 
sides, I've hired this launch, and Cap- 
tain McTavish is in my employ. You're 
kind of an interloper on this trip anyway | 


For machine shop and tool room use, Clover Lapping Cow- 
pound is obtainable in 7 grades, fine to coarse, for the finest jig, 
die and gauge work, or the most ponderous lapping jobs. 


Chicago Branch: 

608 W. Adams St. | 
San Francisco Branch: 

New Motors 556 Howard St. | C) Car Owner O Garage O Mfr. O Distributor 


| Clover Mig. Co., 391 Main St., Norwalk, Conn. 


Send free Samples and Bulletins (check 
proper square). 


Address iaiia 


Safety Makes the S 
Pleasure Keener 


Mullins steel boats make boating 
the safest of pleasures. Built with 
air-tight compartments, they can't 
sink. Steel hull can't leak, warp, 
waterlog or open at the seams. No 
calking. Boathouse not needed. 


More than 70,000 now in use. Built 
in world's largest boat factory from 

- designs of America's foremost naval 
architects. 


[Write for catalog of over 40 models 
power boats, rowboats and canoes 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
Boat Department 
614 Franklin St. 


Salem, Ohio 


MULLINS cant sink 


7" The Vacation 
E : Land of Per- 
fect Climate. ” 


HIGHLANDS of 
ONTARIO 


AY FEVER unknown. One 
thousand to two thousand 
feet above the sea. Air scented 
with pine and balsam. Modern 
hotels in Algonquin Park, Mus- 
koka Lakes, Georgian Bay, Lake 
of Bays, Kawartha Lakesand Tima- 
gami. A short pleasant ride from 
Toronto, and you are in the midst 
of acharming summer playground. 
Fishing, boating, bathing, golf, 
and thegreatout-of-doors. Write 
Jor free illustrated literature. 
C. G. ORTTENBURGER, Desk “K” 


907 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. B. CHOWN, Desk “K” 
1270 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Whoa! Garco 
knows that word 


Obedience is Garco’s most 
noticeable quality. It doesn't 
hold you back when you want 
full speed ahead; it never fails 
to respond when you feel like 
a hurried stop. 


Garco Asbestos Brake Lining is easy 
to recognize. The name is stamped 
on every second foot. That is your 
assurance of 1004; good brake service. 


Your dealer has Garco or can get 
it for you. ; 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK 
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HU! EARN $100 TO $400 A MONTH 
BY Right at home. All rou need is 6 to 

8 weeks’ practical training. Come to 
Kansas ClLy —'*The Training Center.” 


Sis. arts e ERE 


Full information and 15- 
Kansas Clty Auto and Tractor School 
D th & Lydia 


DAYTRIALOFFER 
ept. 113 1 Kansas City, Mo. 


30 DAYS' FREE TRIAL 


and freight prepaid on any 
"RANGER" vlcycle. Write at 
- once for our big catalog and special 
offers. Select from 44 styles, colors and 
sizes In the "RANGER" line 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a small 
advance over our Special Factory-to- 
Rider cash prices. 
You cannot afford to buy without 
getting our latest propositons and 
Factory-to Rider prices 


ys, be a “Rider ent" and 
make big money taking orders for 
bicycles and supplies. Get our 
liberal terms on a sample to intro- 
duce the new "RANGER." 
TIRES, equipment, sundries and 


Ranger everything in the bicycle line at 
Electric half usual prices. Write today. 

Lighted CYCLE COMPANY 
Motorbike MEAD Dept. M37, Chicago 
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In 6 to 8 Weeks—Earn $150 to $400a 
Month. , The Rahe Practical Method gives 


best and quickest training. Big demand for our 


graduates everywhere because of greater ability. 
The success of 22,000 graduates proves superiority 
of our practical training methods. 
h uc Sc h / 
a. e Tractor J CNOO. 
Worlds Oldest and Greatest 


Twice more equipment nnd twice more floor &pace used 
in daily training than any auto school in America. Every 
man 16 years and older can learn here. Plenty of 
room for individual practical instruction. 
WRITE TODAY Free 68-page book. 
——— CÓ Special Tuition rate 
&nd proof from graduates, on request. 
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| mackinaw and shirt. 


—and I'm going to wait here till morn- 
ing. . 

"Suit yourself—just as long as you give 
the captain one of your under coats.’ 

"What!" the great face grew savage. 
“One of my coats!" 

“T think it would be only right. That 
fur coat of yours alone is warmer than 
everything the captain has on. I know 


! that you have at least a business coat and 


I have only this 
Your friend, Bro- 
nough, can't spare any of his clothes, 
either. So if I were you I'd come across." 

Bishop stood up. “If it wasn't for the 
position we're in, we'd settle that inso- 
lence right now. I think you'll pay for it, 
anyway, if I have any influence with your 
boss. fu going to keep my coats. If the 
captain didn't bring along enough to keep 
him warm, it's his own fault." 

“That’s all right, sir," the captain ad- 
dressed the Stranger. "Let him keep his 
coats. Pll make it out, by walking fast. 
And now let's start." 

"You're going to leave your boat?" 
Bronough demanded. 

“Yes.” 

“Then we'd better go with him,” 
Bronough urged his employer. “We’ll 


waistcoat under it. 


| freeze to death before they can get across 


and come and save us.” 

The Stranger and the captain didn’t 
seem to be listening. They had crawled 
out into the deep, cold snow, and were 
studying the patches of starlight. The 
clouds were swiftly receding, and the 
moon—just a crescent of not great light— 
was rising. With bad grace, Bishop and 
Bronough followed them. 

"Straight toward the North Star," the 
Stranger advised. "And, Captain, you've 
been working with the engine. I'll break 
the trail first." 

So he headed away into the snowdrifts 
of the marsh, and three silent men fol- 
lowed him in file. In the emptiness and 
stillness they were as lonely figures as the 
stars that guided them. 


IV 


EVEN Bishop—who took the last and 
— easiest place in the short file—had 
some knowledge of the marshes before the 
first mile was past. Walking is ordinarily 
almost automatic. No thought is given 
to the placing of one foot before another. 
But here, every step was a distinct and 
exhausting effort. The snow was deep 
and wet and clinging, and it had matted 
in the tall reeds of the marsh until it re- 


| quired all of one's physical strength to 


push through. Yet they could not stop 
and rest. The grim spirit of the cold 
seemed to be waiting, hovering, for just 
such an opening as this. 

The long moments dragged away; and 
they could not seem to gain. They had 
to make long detours, sometimes to avoid 
sloughs or else the heavier tule-growths 
that were simply impenetrable. Some- 
times the mire gave away beneath them, 
and they got used to the Stranger’s quick, 
decisive command to “‘back-trail.” 

Soon something worse than cold had 
begun to oppress them. Cold can be 
mastered, for a little while at least. As 
long as their bodily effort continued, as 
long as the vital forces of the body were 
not utterly exhausted, they could keep 
from freezing to death. 


, beginning of utter fatigue—when 


But now the wisest of them all, particu- 
larly ‘McTavish, had begun to feel the 
first dreadful weight of despair. ~ If one 
thing was needed to bring them through, 
it was hope and courage. And now both 
of these were breaking. 

Their clothes were soaking wet half 
way up their thighs. Sometimes the reeds 
tripped them, and they fell sprawling in 
the snow; but they knew enough to spring 
quickly to their feet. Wet clothes, in their 
present predicament, would be the last 
thing needed to defeat them. And after 
the first hour, McTavish saw that the 
Stranger's falls occurred at ever-increas- 
ing intervali 

he fact had a grim significance. There 
is no worse sign than this. It revealed the 
the 
nerves lose their control over the muscles. 
Once more he fell sprawling; then McTav- 
ish passed over him. “I’m going to break 
trail a while,” he said. 

The first ribbon of light was showing in 
the east, and they were entering upon the 
coldest hour of the day. cTavish 
alone, however, was visibly weakened by 
the cold. The frost pierced his civilian 
coat and soft flannel shirt, and even the 
plunging advance through the drifts could 
not keep him warm. 


CURIOUSLY, Bishop was still at the 
end of the file. All the shiftings in 
leadership had not lost him that position. 
He had suffered less than any of the 
others. He was dressed more warmly, for 
one thing—and the trail was always fairly 
well broken by the three men in front. 
Yet he was the only one that opened his 
lips to curse at the cold and the marsh. 
he others walked in silence, awed by the 
very preponderance of the odds against 
them. 

“A wintry day,” McTavish predicted 
to the Stranger. He glanced up at the 
deepening clouds. “As bad a day as 
we've ever seen. I’m afraid we haven't 
much chance." 

But there was nó unusual emphasis in 
his words. He spoke very quietly—not 
half so loud as Bishop cursed. 

"Carry on!" the Stranger answered 
grimly. His lips drew in a half smile. 

In the gray uncertain light of dawn, 
they had their first crisis. Bronough was 
leading, and in the silence the others 
heard the sharp crack of ice beneath his 
feet. It was the moment that the spirit 
of the marsh had waited for—Bronough 
called sharply in warning, then tried to 
turn. Then they saw his gray shape as he 
struggled and sank in the mire. 

Just for an instant, the Stranger, who 
was next to him, stopped in his tracks. 
He understood perfectly: Bronough had 
walked into one of the treacherous quag- 
mire pools, "whose muck is almost as 
deadly as any quicksand. It seizes on the 
legs and holds them, and only aid from 
without can break its grasp. Struggling 
only makes its grip de tighter, for no 
other reason than the lack of traction 
The wise thing to do is stand still, where- 
upon one will sink only to the hips. And 
then ners Sages is simply to wait— 
to see whether the cold or a se 
will be the first to come. SrEB Party 

The instant's pause revealed to the 
Stranger the unpleasant fact that he 
also, was in the quagmire. It was true 
that the pool grew steadily Worse the 
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Today practical business booklets are used in classes for supplementary 


readin 
Their 


di ) JE will not have the regular reading lesson today,” 
said the pretty teacher with a smile. “Which one 
of the supplementary books would you like?" 


“The book about how the sprinkler puts out the fire,” 
said a babble of voices. . 


“All Bs pe You begin, Margaret,” said the teacher, as she 
distributed copies of “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy," 
and Margaret, reading remarkably well for a twelve-year- 
old, read as follows: 


“When the fire starts, the heat starts. When the heat 
starts, the water starts. When the water starts, the fire 
goes out." 

Nc sleepy heads, no whispering or teasing in this class- 
room. Every boy and girl on tiptoe with interest, 


But now it was Fred's turn and with an air of manly 
importence he read: "States are requiring that the lives 


of factory employees be safeguarded by this unfailing: 


protection. 


GRINNELL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


all over the country. An extra edition of 
edy" was printed to satisfy the repeated requests of school teachers. 


«€ 


ire Tragedies and 


Why in the name of common-sense dont states, cities, 
counties, and private institutions duplicate this same pro- 
tection for little school children ? " 


Yes! Why don't they, indeed? Perhaps because mem- 
bers of Boards of Education and other officials cant join 
the many school reading classes wnere the pupils through 
*Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy" are receiving invaluable 
lessons in fire protection— lessons which those responsible 
should act upon in order that schools, hospitals, asylums, 
and all such buildings be made safe for their occupants. 


Read “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy" 


. We are glad to fill requests for this booklet for school use, because 
be believe that it is a service to the country, and .good business for us 
*o aid in educating the younger generation in the alecessary reduction of 
America's fire waste. 
More important even than this is to get thc plain facts before the 
pope officials now. Therefore, write today for your copy of “Fire 
ragedies and Their Remedy," and when you have read it pass it along: 
to some one else. Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 290 West Exchange 
Street, Providence, R. I. ` 


PROVIDENCE. R. I. 


Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 


Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. 


Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM- When the fire starts, the water stafts. 
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E drinks the youngsters dream 
apout— Ward's Orange-Crush and 
Lemon-Crush. Mothers need mot 
hesitate to give their little ones all 
they want, because the drinks are the 
very essence of purity and quality. 
The flavors come entirely from the 
delicious oils pressed from sun-matured 
oranges and lemons, purest granulated 
sugar and citric acid—the natural acid of 
oranges and lemons. : 
at fountains or in bottles 
Prepered A awn Los Angeln m 
The free book, “The Story Orange- 


Crush: 
and Lemon-Crush,” will show why these e drinks 
are good for the children—and for Hx too. ; 
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HE game over—then a quick, sure putt 

to a long, cold drink of Ward's Orange- 
Crush! Good? You bet it is! 
There are few golf clubs in which Orange- 
Crush and Lemon-Crush are not the favor- 
ites at the ‘19th hole." Quality, purity 
and flavor have won this tribute— golfers 
drink only the best. There is satisfaction 
in knowing that all the delicious flavor 
comes from the delicate, fragrant oils 
pressed from the fresh fruits, purest sugar 
and citric acid—the natural acid 
of oranges and lemons. 


in bottles or at fountains 
A——————— € 
PHIL E 


Send for free book 
“The Story of Orange-Crush" 
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How I Turned My Odd 
Minutes Into Gold 


When | was twenty I was simply a twenty-dollar-a-week bookkeeper, working in the office of a large wholesal i 
York. During the six years following | had little time to think of anything besides my work—in which I xl cece 
factory progress. | was in a good position and holding it down, as | thought, very well. As far as | could see, my lack of 
education meant nothing in my career. I was inclined to be a little scornful of "higher education." It was a matter of pride 
to think of myself as a ‘‘self-made man'"'—and | was in the habit of outing people that liked books, music and art "highbrows." 
It was not until I had met and become en to a certain young lady that | was awakened to my deficiencies. She had 
enjoyed the advantages of education and travel. It came to me as something of a shock to discover, in our conversation. that 
some spheres of thought, in which she lived, were strange worlds to me. Moreover, as | was introduced to her friends and 
relatives, | was aware of the same difference between their interests and mine. 


I Felt Like an Outsider apii dpi penes i tegi d ee p d Papeete What It Brings 


i . . column. It ran as follows: 
se iac en posae por ae there are other things in life than mere sn deta sevice, nee’ Asvocintiom entitles you ia 
n eanne tone, scence, and We, the ering to now the beatin of Utrture printed and arated prea esos E a 
history, of which | had never heard. Their . A man ry carry on plor erode most have esr poe Sie aap diring thé yasr — 
observations on current events showed not imagination. He must. se things as in a vision, a the year through the text of the dines. distributed during 


à t thing. Y. Itivate thi i 
is intelligence but broad knowledge. only by an prece loa ol the Saar Things já Third, 144 gravure or color pictures in deep. rich tones 


: . facult 
felt myself an outsider. | knew the situa- life. No saia business life. whether it is manufac- that bring out all the beauty of the originals. lí you 
tion and put it frankly to myself. 1 was turing, ie aem i can ve 3 you | from = be pat thase inan eat store they would cost you from 
ignorant and narrow. at | knew was mere — OYE te to your success” Fog Éve-minvte deectiptinn of Oe bus icture ia a cri 
dross as compared to the golden wealth of Fourth: aiii í DAC pA 
worth-while things that they knew. How It Helped Me of art, travel, literature, hatay yr vb ed ao 
M Di ‘overed by The Mentor courses. i 
t scove Fifth, Authoritative Club Programs. 
y Grea ry say — n a club, a doe circle, a edet perk 
For a time | was in doubt about what to do. Good 1 ng. Your entire club program will be outlined for 
judgment came to my assistance, and | did the very best knowledge It broadened the year. 
and "-" ped thing — - nw — and enabled 
to whom | was a just what I ti t of myself. 
Her answer set =r in the right direction at once. SOME MENTOR SUBJECTS Less Than 2 Cents a Day 
“I know exactly how you feel—and | know the way for Besstiful Children in American Wild diu da =e i 
you to go. It is by the pathway that I have been pur- Art Flowers Bardha yor surprising things about The Mentor 
suing for some ti now we can pursue it cagether. Natural Wonders of Shakespeare pre haa is its low cost, made possible by the large member- 
Let me show you something." She went over to a > America Ross ond Ror Milla ^ Merely fill out the attached coupon and send it. 
shelf and took down a copy of The Mentor. I had often Statues With a Story E d £ br ut money, and the current issue will be mailed, ali 
seen the publication on e. library table in her home. justine’ ide wl Tmeriean Wistorle charges prepaid. 
“This is the thing for you." she said. ‘Thousands are Beauty S BGB 
using it and | can vouch for the great benefit to be got de dl is rand Canyon Mail This C. NOW! 
from it. The Mentor covers in an interesting way in text Pletures min Joan of Are aise ois Tar eam ee oupon 
ren gei ala tie arat warih ehia are iat fee Feralture asd ite | Rapbee! — —— ee m — oe e o 
s w i reading is so absorbi! t you The Yosemite Valle. $ 
are not conscjous of study. Don't think for a a Bas t Renin Ralidings of  OVr Planet Neighbors ein fen USR, ASSOCIATION 
it means work. On the contrary, you are only conscious the World Earthquakes and Yol- Gen ^" - $6, New York City 
of enjoying yourself—and wben you have fini a num- Nahersot Modern canoes tlemen: You may enroll me as a member of The 
ber of The Mentor you find that you have stored up an Opere. The American Govern- Mentor Association for one year (price $4). The mem- 
amazing amount dd Pr ar about some big. dbveliem ^ ment bership entitles me to 24 numbers of ‘The Mentor. 
important subject. The pictures alone are perfect joy. Linsel Lafayette containing 144 prints made by the rotogravure : 
Some are in color, and others in the form of gravure art Michelangelo Chinese Painting and hundreds of pages of authoritatively written arti: 
prints. Believe me—The Mentor way of learning is a cles. The membership will afford me. without : 
delightful one. I want you to try it.” ] the privileges of the persónal service dum 
words i me so that | took the copy of The problems of the day in a big way. I saw that cultivation, outlined in your offer. | will remit my payment 
over it. It was certainly attractive. instead of being an affectation, had its every-day use— of $1.00 upon receipt of memorandum and the 


"em mental gain was Concerned, the ad- — that it was not a luxury, but a necessity for an; who | balance in three monthly payments of ee M, 


yone : 
Mentor was quite clear. Looking at it wanted to de improve himself, and make the after I receive the first copy of 

practical peint of view. [ten aded the meet ovt of bis Ue. | Uixh of iay toaniberdhan ja Tha tatishied and notify you within ten deri i lye 
w will it help me in business?” “A good Mentor Association as a liberal education. Today | feel cancel my subscription and I will pay you 10 cents 
q ancee, "and | am confident to enter into conversation on a! any - (34 the regular copy price) for the issue sent me. 
asked me—í. FAL the while subj M LM M enaar aegpsllod ne Qt lant Vikile 

lips of others talk. | am able to meet in business or in 
Schwa! social life with poise and self-confidence. | have found 

Thi gold in my odd minutes. 
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“Never Stop—Never Give Up," by EpisoN MARSHALL 


farther one entered it; yet the muck gave 
way beneath his feet and he sank to his 
knees. Captain McTavish had crossed 
the interval between them, and they 
stood quite still, close together. Bishop 
was still on firm bottom. 

“Take hold of my hand!” the Stranger 
commanded swiftly. “We've got to 
make a chain.” 

Then they plunged on, into the quaking 
mire. The Stranger whipped off his 
mackinaw, and together they fought their 
way near enough to throw the end of it 
into Bronough’s outstretched arms. 

They had three links in the chain, but 
yet another would be needed before they 
could break the grasp of the mire. ‘The 
Stranger's face was curiously set as he 
turned. Something like a white flame, 
not seen before, was in his eyes and on his 
cheeks. 

His voice had a singular clarity and 
distinctness when he spoke to Bishop. 

“Wade farther into the pond," he said, 
“and take the captain's hand." 

Bishop cursed at him in reply. “Aren’t 
three of you enough?" he demanded. 
“You fools—wading in to sink yourself. 
I'm going to get help." 

"Let g> of my hand,” the Stranger said 
in a strange, tired, quiet voice. The cap- 
tain released it, and it looked white and 
slim as it went back to the man's hip. It 
brought out a long, black-barreled re- 
volver. 

He didn't seem to be aiming it. He 
held it easily. Yet its barrel was pointed 
inexorably at the heavy form at the edge 
of the pond. “Wade on in,” he said in the 
same subdued voice. "I couldn't miss at 
this distance—and if we're going to die 
here, you're going with u-." 

Snarling, Bishop waded :n, and they 
made a chain that fought its way to the 
shore. 

V 


WINTRY day—and four strange fig- 

ures filing through the marshes. 
They seemed no longer conscious of time. 
They were fighting for their lives; and 
that was the only issue. They headed 
straight toward the top of a round hill— 
a pilot to take the place of the stars that 
qhad faded. 

There had been a little drama when the 
first three men of the file had halted, in- 
sisting that Bishop take his turn at break- 
ing the trail. Again the Stranger’s eyes 
had a white light; and Bishop had read 
its meaning. ut he soon professed fa- 
tigue, and dropped back. The other 
three did not at him again. 

Noon came, and then the deepening 
chill of early afternoon. They had 
reached the crisis. Two of the four were 
at the utmost limit of endurance, only a 
shred of their last reserve strength kept 
them up at all. One of these was Captain 
McTavish. He had taken more than his 
share of trail-breaking; besides, he was 
the oldest of the four and past his prime. 

Bronough, of light frame and of medi- 
ocre physique, was the other. Bishop 
was freshest of all. He lost none of his 
vivacity from cold. He was naturally 
strong, and he had shirked his share of 
file leading. The Stranger was going on 
his nerves, but they were even more to be 
relied upon than strong muscles. He was 
one of those rare men whose very spirit 
seems to have wings to bear him along 


after the body is impotent. It bore on 
the others, too. 

"Fight on," he whispered again to 
McTavish. “We can’t stop now, old 
friend. It isn’t many miles to the creek.” 

"And when we reach the creek? What 
then? ` No sound will carry to the bunga- 
low, and the ice won't bear you up." 

They plowed on, and now even their 
lunging through the snow-matted reeds 
had become automatic. Their muscles 


‘were past the point where they could feel 


fatigue. The nerves were poisoned, and 
no longer carried their messages. 

"Never stop—never give up," the 
Stranger said. The words were not ad- 
dressed to any being but his own spirit. 
The tone was heavy and dull and strange. 
They were almost at the end of the trail. 


THEY fell quite often now. It was al- 

ways a fresh battle to get up. It was 
so pleasant to lie still and forget . . . but 
always the Stranger called. One couldn't 
forget the blue pistol he carried in his 
pocket. ... They thought that the man 
would turn it even on those that could no 
longer walk, to make them rise again. 
Once the Stranger had to stagger back 
and jerk Bronough to his feet. “Just a 
little way farther," he promised, "we're 
almost to the creek." 

He spoke the truth. Even now they 
were descending to the margin. Just be- 
yond it lay Meier and warmth and food, 
in the bungalow far out of shouting range 
on the hillside; but as yet they were not to 
know whether they were ever to reach 
them. Another twilight was descending 
on the marsh, and it might be that they 
could not cross. 

Life itself hung on the balance. Their 
exhausted bodies could never endure 
another night on the marsh. The creek 
was really a still strait, nearly two hun- 
dred yards across at its narrowest place, 
and it was too deep to wade. Each man 
had in his heart the hope that some one of 
the other three still had strength for the 
long swim across, knowing that he him- 
self could not possibly achieve it. 

They staggered down to the creek- 
edge, and the bravest of them tried to 
smile as he looked across. Seemingly the 
Spirit of the Marsh had cheated them, 
after all. They had battled its snows and 
passed its quagmires—and now they were 
seemingly to die at the very edge of its 
domain. For, sheltered from the winds, 
the waterway was crusted with thin ice. 

It was true that there was open water a 
mile below them, but at that point the 
bay was far too wide for an exhausted 
man to swim. In the space between, the 
ice had gradually increased in thickness. 
Some of it was floating like thin glass, and 
just in front it made a clear white surface 
completely across the strait. And then 
the Stranger saw their last hope. 

“Tt won't hold up a man walking,” he 
said quietly. “Farther down, where the 
ice is in patches, it’s too wide for any man 
to swim—exhausted as we are. There are 
boats in plenty across at the empty cabins. 
There’s just one thing left—one of us has 
got to try to crawl across on his hands and 
knees.” 

The captain understood at once, and 
perhaps the other two had some small 
measure of understanding. Ice that will 
not support a walking figure will often 
hold up one that lies flat. 
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FATHER and SON 


On the golf course— 


Model WW , 
World Win in a way that you never 
"Diver would otherwise — 


fathers get a contact 
with sons—and sons 
with fathers — that is 
at once beautiful and 
beneficial to both. 

Play golf with your 
boy this season—and it 
will be good for him— 
and good for you. 


A AG J oJ 
AG REGOR” 


golf clubs for almost a quarter 
of a century have stood for all 
that quality can mean. This 
qaityis built right into the 

ub—from to grip— 
because every man in our shops loves 
reduci eaa Bak paik q Br 

uct. Evi wo 

the qua kunh how to Ser good 
clubs—because our people all play 
golf themselves on our own course. 


The sensation of the season is 
the MACGREGOR Ball. Get one 
today from your Pro or Dealer. 


Write us for free catalog. 
THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR 
& CANBY CO. 


Dept. 11 DAYTON, OHIO 
Established 1829 


"A A TEAC WRITE fo illuta 
ATENTS. Eres 
P * ÖF CONCEPTION BLANK." 


Send model or sketch and description of invention 


for our free opinion of its patentable-nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


ENDORSED BY UNDERWRITERS’ 
LABORATORIES 
Perry Auto Locks (Spinning wheel ype) 


d rry Ford Lock — endorsed by 
writers’ Laboratories, save 15% or more on theft 
insurance. Pay for themselves. Prices $17.50 and 
$22.50; Ford Lock $7. Ask your dealer or write. 


PERRY AUTO LOCK COMPANY 
2635 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
ANVAS HOUSE 


Outdoor Purpose 


Designed especially for living and sleeping 
fn the open oir. s open to the air as an um- 
brella but instantly closed weather tight or only 

y closed. a shutters move in steel 
grooves, and. are operated by cords from the 
meide, A sick person ma: adjust the shutters 
to any degree of ventilation without leaving 
the cot or le 

Sereened insect proof. Virmly anchored to 
the grownd to wi very hard winds. 

Quickly erected or taken down without the 
r 4 of bolts or use of toole. Ri 
convenient bundies, the canvas remaining per- 
manently attached to frame parts except the 
mest gables which pull on over rafters like 
^ 

For comping. hunting, fishing, golf linka, 
ganitariums, hotels, etc. For usa on your 
laym or a summer home on a suburban lot, the 
Close-To-Nature housen are used by the thou 
sands since 1912. 

Why ewelter under hot roofe when the can- 
yas house ja as cool as the al ? For 
tnberculos! 


Made in nine sizes. Cata- 


logue free 


Close-To-Nature Co. 
410 Front St. 
Colfax - =- lowa 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 


We are going to put a distributor in every town 
in the United States. Be the manin your terri- 
tory. We teach you how to build a permanent, 
substantial business. Write for details now. 


NU-EX FIRE APPLIANCE CO. 
501 Buttles Ave. Columbus, Ohio 


aD 
Wonder-Summer-land 


OF MICHIGAN 


All the great auto highways lead 
to Michigan—also reached by 
train and boat; crossed and re- 
by wonderful roadways; 
cool foreste of nature pine; innu- 
merable picturesque lakes; hospita- 
ble inns; countless popular resorts; 
delightful panorama of yachts and 
shipping upon Lake Huron; ever in 
the midst of nature—constantly in } 
touch with civilization. 
Hundreds of miles of sandy bath- 
ing beaches, hunting, fishing, sail- 
ing. rowing, canocing, motoring, 
golfing, dancing. 


Free Camping Sites 


Roughing it or refined, restful g 
diversion, ‘ali the healthtul joys B 
of the wonder-summer-land await 
you. A tour, a transient visit or 

a summer's sojourn here will 
make you live longerto enjoy 
ite memory. 

So we say—''Let's go” —take 

the family; enjoy yourself; 

make everybody happy,— 

health and summer comforts are 

due you. 

Booklets. 


Write today, address Dept. 13 


| East Michigan Travel 
& Resort Association 
| L. O. Hormax, Secretary 
Flint, Mich. 


“And the one to cross,” said Captain 
McTavish, “will be me. I'm the oldest 
man here—with less to lose." 

“No; you haven't strength left to row 
back. Unless Bishop wantstogo—?" The 
Stranger looked, with curling lips, at the 
great figure of the instigator of de Bishop 
project. 

"Im heavier than you,” he returned. 
“It’s up to you, or Bronough." 

“Not Bronough—he’s too worn out, too. 
You see whom that leaves, Captain!" 

“I see!" And McTavish turned and 
cursed the man who had hired him— 
black and bitter curses, such as Bishop 
had never had to listen to before. 

“Pm the one,” the Stranger said again. 
The bitter smile faded, and for an instant 
the mouth gave a curious impression of 
boyishness and appeal. It was even pos- 


sible that he smiled a little, too, only in a, 


different way--a grim, strange way. 
“And wish me luck, McTavish. Pd just 
as soon drown out there in those waters 
as frceze here, so I really don't mind going 
at all.... And keep moving until I get 
back." 

There was no handshaking, no emo- 
tionalism. Issues were revealed, life or 
death by the turn of a hair. A man had 
seen his work, and he bent to do it. They 
saw him slip down, almost flat upon the 
ice. Then shes saw him push out. 

With starting, straining eyes they 
watched his dark figure against the white 
—ever creeping toward the safety that 
lay beyond. Sometimes the ice cracked 
and swayed under him, and often he 
halted, to creep on inch by inch. He 
seemed just a speck on the limitless white. 

Then the captain and Bronough shouted 
and danced like madmen in the snow. 
Their straining eyes saw him pass the last 
iiy feet in atty, and crawl up upon the 
shore. 


UT the little drama of the marsh was 
not yet completed. A short wait, 
easily endured because they knew that 
help was coming, and then they saw the 
Stranger emerging from one of the little 
outbuildings beside the bungalow on the 
hillside. They were too far to see him 
thrust two dark bottles into his pockets. 
He hurried down the shore to the open 
water, then leaped into one of the line of 
rowboats. His oars flashed as he rowed 
swiftly across. ‘They hurried up the 
widening strait to meet him. 

“I brought two drinks—for the men 
that need them most," he said as he came 
up His eyes were straight on Bishop’s. 
“The Chinese cook at the bungalow fixed 
them for me in the quickest time a man 
ever worked. It’s hot water with a shot 
of whisky. I had one over there, and these 
are for the captain and Bronough.” 

He passed one of the bottles to each of 
the two men he had named. “You left 
me out!” Bishop shouted. 

“You’ve been left out on things all day 
—including trail breaking," was the re- 

ly. “Drink 'em down, you two—to the 
ast drop. And all you can't drink Ill 
take myself." 


They drank the bracing liquid; then 
climbed into the boat. The load was 
heavy, but the still water prevented any 
danger of capsizing. Bishop settled him- 
self in the bow. The captain started to 


.take the oars. 


"There's just one more thing," the 
Stranger went on. He spoke with a curi- 
ous intentness they had not heard before. 
“That’s not your seat, Captain. Bishop 
—sit back and take the oars.” 

The man looked up with a snarl. 
“That’s too much!” he said. “You had 
it your own way out there. But we're 
nearing civilization now, almost to my 
friend John Austin’s bungalow. You’ve 
just had two drinks prepared by his cook. 
1 tell you—” 


THE Stranger’s eyes suddenly blazed 
up. There was none of the cool, good- 
humor in them now. It was an explosion 
at last, a silent one but no less terrible 
because of its silence. Bishop met the 
eyes and read thcir meaning. 

His eyes dropped to the Stranger's 
hand, but they were hardly fast enough 
to follow it as it whipped back to his hip. 
The revolver leaped forth and pointed. 

“Get irto that seat, you mongrel!” 
The Stranger commanded swiftly. “Td 
kill you as I would a dog.” 

He meant what he said. The old mur- 
der-light was in the gray eyes. Bishop's 
eyes stared, but his motions were swift. 
He took the seat and bent to the oars. 

It was a long, hard row back around the 
sheaths of ice. The boat was heavily 
ladened, and riding low. He did not have 
the stimulant by aid of which the Stranger 
had rowed across. And he was chatter- 
ing and black with wrath when he reached 
the other side. 

"Tl show you, you blackguard!” he 
shouted. “You hill-billy, I'll get you and 
break you wide open—and I'll have 
witnesses, too. You drew a deadly weap- 
on, and I'll enlist i Austin's aid." 

The captain smiled, hardly perceptibly. 

“I’m going to see him now; he lives in 
the bungalow where you got the water. 
I've come up on a business deal, and he'll 
help me. ho are you, you thug? I'm 
Gabriel Bishop—" 

He halted, sputtering; and the ca 
tain's smile was a trifle more ducc 
"You're mistaken in one thing," the 
Stranger replied. “You said you had 
business with John Austin. You haven't 
any business with him, and you never 
nhe any guis with him.” 

ishop gazed at him in sudden h : 
“Who are you?” he asked hoarsel ass 

“Tm John Austin,” was the sechs. 

The captain slapped his thighs and 
roared with Olympian laughter. 


Thus the farmers of the Little Valley 
were never to know the menace of the 
Bishop project, after all. The trail was 
the test, and it showed what all the 
close scrutiny of his documents did not 
show—the streak of decay in the man's 
nature. The Spirit of the Marsh had 
done a good work, after all. 


Ss — 


LESLIE GORDON BARNARD will have a story next month, “Why The 
Called Her Little Ireland;" and if the lilt in Peggy’s words and the sone 


in Peggy’s heart do not find an echo in your own then—as Peggy 
self would say—'*'tis a terrible deaf one ye must be afther avin’ 
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“Yes, It’s Remy Equipped" 


This statement alone settles the question of electrical equip- 
ment. Car owners know Remy’s worth. Their own experience 
has demonstrated it and established Remy’s world famous 


reputation. 

HIS is the Remy Ther- Remy is the choice of foremost producers—real leaders in 

mostat—an exclusive the automobile world—who have achieved success in the 
patented Remy feature. In e 
winter the Thermostat manufacture of hundreds of thousands of cars by giving the 
MK o Kap tae PRO) highest possible values in quality and service. 
charged. Insummeritmakes 
the generator output low to REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY, ANDERSON, INDIANA 
rait rn the battery over- 


IGNITION SYSTEMS 


STARTING LIGHTING 
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You Know What Goes Into Them 


—so you know what you will get out of them 


You have been urged to buy 
many kinds of tires—to try 
them out, and determine 
their merits. 


But trying them all would 
be expensive—and would 
take a lifetime! 


“A better way is to find out 


what goes into a tire. For 
you get out of a tire exactly 
the service built into it. 


Mohawk Tires are simply 
"Quality" Tires, made of 
the purest rubber—no sub- 
stitutes—and the toughest 
fabric—an extra ply in most 
sizes. Skilled workmen 
build them by hand. 


Mohawk Cords, in the 
larger sizes, contain more 
material and weigh more 
than any tire of equal size. 


If You are Looking for a Quality Tire—Look Up a Mohawk Dealer 


MOHAWK Q«z/s TIRES 


Mohawk Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Dallas 
Boston 


Kansas City 
New York 


> yeas 
a 


~ 


San Francisco 
Chicago 


Los Angeles 
Atlanta 


“Side-line Johnny" . 


(Continued from page 51) 


indulge in—so long as they are ideas that 
apply directly to the betterment of the 
job you have in hand. Thousands of 
young fellows sidetrack themselves on the 
road to success every year by following 
the false gods of bright ideas that have 
nothing to do with their own jobs. 

“The majority of young men," said the 
president of a large manufacturing com- 
pany with whom I was lunching recently, 
: “start bravely enough; but at every mile- 

post a few drop vit adettacked dor one 
avoidable reason or another—until by the 
time the goal of really broad-gauge ability 
is reached there are very few of them 
left. That is the reason ten-, twenty-, fifty- 
thousand-dollar-a-year men are so hard 
to find. The really successful man isn't 
naturally any smarter than the less suc- 
cessful, he simply makes better use of 
what brains he's got. So all-fired few 
young men will get in where there is an 
opportunity, and stick to their jobs." 


SOME men delight to gloat secretly over 

the friends of their youth and early 
business careers whom they happen to 
have outstripped a little in the race of 
life. It tickles their vanity and gives 
them a peg on which to hang the over- 
supply of self-admiration a little success 
is apt to engender even in the best of us. 

But this habit doesn’t get you any- 
thing—except a large crop of ill-feeling if 
you practice it audibly. It never added a 
penny to any man’s bank account, nor 
showed him how to become one iota hap- 
pier or more successful. I know—I used 
to do it myself. 

Of late years I have found a better use 
for those other young fellows who started 
out with me and wandered, some of them 
temporarily, thank goodness, off the weary 
road that leads up the hill. I don’t gloat 
over them any more. I study them, and 
try to learn why they stopped at various 

ints along the way, while I went on. 
This gives me bonke that I can use 
in my business every day. 

Perhaps the most important thing I 
have learned—both from my own ex- 
perience and by studying the experience 
of others—is that if a man is going to be 
successful he cannot undertake too many 
things at once. 


“WHAT We Have Learned From 
6,000,000 Customers” will be told by 
Julius Rosenwald in the magazine 
next month. It is an intimate ac- 
count of what a great merchant has 
found out about the tastes of an im- 
mense cross-section of the American 


people. 


MERLE CROWELL has written an 
article for next month which tells the 
extraordinary story of a great mining 
man who has made a fortune by seiz- 
ing opportunities that other man have 
“passed up.” It is called “A Digger 
for Facts Will Outstrip a Guessing 
Genius.” 
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“COLUMBIA” 


has always been an 
honored name on Batteries 


OLUMBIA was already an 
honored name on electric 
batteries when the automobile 
was a curious novelty. 


When a storage battery was 
needed for automobiles, experi- 
enced motorists, automotive 
engineers, and -electrical experts 
naturally looked to Columbia 
for the most serviceable battery, 
and the one with longest life. 


Hundreds of thousands of Columbia 
Storage Batteries now in daily service 
have justified the faith placed in our 
product. 


Absence of untried and experimental 
features renders Columbia Storage Bat- 
teries practically immune from usual 
battery troubles. 


Continuous service under the most try- 
ing conditions, and exceptionally long 
life, are proof positive that the battery 
itself is the result of the highest engi- 
neering skill in designing and the use of 
the finest quality materials in manu- 
facture. 


The high regard in which Columbia 
Storage Batteries are held, while a 
source of great pride to us, serves to 
indicate that your next new storage 
battery may safely be a Columbia. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Cleveland, Ohio San Francisco, Calif. 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


The only auto sleeping.outfit which sets up either 
from or independent of car—also the only one so 
compact that a real steel spring bed, full size for 


two, an absolutely water-proof tent, and all neces- 
sary bedding ride on the running board without 
blocking car doors. No house bed made is more 
comfortable than the Stoll Auto Bed. Write for 


name of dealer where you can see it. 


Established Dealers—write for our unbeatable proposition. 
The Stoll Manufacturing Co., 3243 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
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ing,their beauty: 


of design.and 
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SETH THOMAS 
CLOCKS GS. 


supreme for 


gift-giving 


Resan Rolling 
Bath Tub 


E castors—roll 

eater attachment for kerosene, 

gasolene or . Water heats quickly, 
hose attach- 4 
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Stealing Cleopatra’s Stuff 


(Continued from page 25) 


It beats even dancing, in my opinion.” 

I hesitated several minutes and was 
forced to swallow once or twice before I 
could get started. 

“I’m supposed to be pretty good at 
making it," I said. “You ought to try 
one of mine.” I was again forced to 
swallow. Nothing but knowing that I 
had all the wisdom of Cleopatra behind 
me enabled me to go on. “Why don’t you 
come over some night and have one? Say 
next Sunday evening?  There'll probably 
be some others in.” 

That last sentence shows the difference 
between a well-read person and another. 
If I hadn’t read lots of stories that are 
laid in New York where the heroine in- 
vites the hero to tea, I never in the world 
would have got that lovely casual touch, 
as though people were likely to be “in” 
almost any time. 

Even then, I felt all choky with fear 
that it might seem bold and forward to 
him. But it didn’t seem to. 

“TIl be right there!” he said. 

He wrote down my address on the back 
of an envelope. I glanced around care- 
lessly, hoping somebody would see him 
doing it. It always looks well to be seen 
having your address or telephone number 
being written down. 

When I told Mother about having asked 
Hun and said I wanted another couple, she 
said: 

*Why don't you ask Mary Chase and 
Will Hunter? You and Mary are such 
good friends, and Will is a nice boy.” 


OTHERS never have the least idea 

of social life. They think that be- 
cause a girl is a good friend of yours, you 
have to ask her to your parties. But the 
more I thought about it, the more Moth- 
er's idea struck meas good. All the other 
girls but. Mary had been having beaux right 
along, and while I doubted that any of them 
had ever read anything about Cleopatra 
they might have picked up a few pointers 
for themselves. And judging from the 
fact that Cleopatra had'her own sister put 
to death because she was jealous of her, 
it is not likely that she took any chances 
on having anybody around who knew 
more about her game than she did. It 
would be easier to have Will than any 
other boy because, on account of having 
known htm so long, he wouldn't worry me 
any if things didn't go just right. And 
really, having Ellis Burleigh was about 
all I could stand in the way of a strain. 

Mother said she wished I had asked 
them any other time, because she and 
Father had to go over to St. Paul Sunday 
afternoon and couldn’t get back until 
eight or nine o'clock. 

“Te will be all right, of course,” she said, 
“with Will and Mary here, and perhaps 
we can get home earlier. But can you 
manage the lunch alone?” 

I thought I could, and in a way I was 
glad they were going. While Father is 
ots of fun and the girls all like him, if I 
should have any rich new dish, he’d be 


very likely to say: 
“Well, well, what's this? Mulliga- 


tawny stew?” or something coarse like that. 

I took as much pains with that lunch, I 
guess, as have been taken with any meal 
in the world. I polished the silver and 
got out the monogrammed napkins that 

other got for a wedding present and 
that we hardly ever use. ee have given 
anything on earth if we'd had butter 
spreaders—it looks so primitive to use 
your knife. . 
_ I had decided to have rum-tum-tiddle 
instead of rarebit. Cleopatra always had 
rare dishes, and rum-tum-tiddle ts new 
and very unusual. Kathie got the recipe 
in Chicago, and I'm sure nobody in town 
here has tasted it. It is made out of 
grated cheese and canned tomato soup 


‘and a little bacon and onion and cream. 


It tastes a little bit like rarebit, only more 
so. Itis much richer. . . 


] WoRE my velveteen dress again and 
I tried the wire bracelct, but it looked 
anything but sumptuous so I took it off. 
Mercifully, Mother went off in a hurry 
and forgot her ring. I wore it on m 
right hand so it would sparkle when l 
stirred the rum-tum-tiddle. I put on the 
Queen of Egypt perfume, and got the cin- 
namon shaker from the kitchen and sprin- 
kled it all over my hair. It smelled so 
queer and familiar that I wondered if they 
had a different kind of cinnamon in Cleo- 
parta s time. h 
e party was the most marvelo 
cess. I was afraid I'd be embarrassed at 
having anybody so important as Ellis 
Burleigh, but I wasn't a bit. He was so 
easy mannered that everything just sailed. 
I guess that men of the world are all that 
mr Will helped some, too. And Mary 
looked nice—nice but not at all sumptu- 
Qu ragha he lamp under the chafing 
ish and called them out into ining- 
room i the dining 
en they reached the door, 
gasped. If I do say it, the scene was wy 
ply regal. Ellis Burleigh pulled back m 
chair, and Will mercifully caught on and 
pulled out Mary's. Honestly, all it needed 
to be just like a play was one side of the 
iud ped off to make it like a iex 
me little party, I’ | » 
RUP Ela we ea he ord. 
"Apple dumplings!” 
gu x. 3 
“Apple dumplings!” I ec 
looked a te sale Gewilderen hee. 
was nothing that look i i 
appe iep ngs ed anything like 
ill loo crestfallen, i 
air apologetically. and sniffed the 
“I thought 1 smelled "em," he said. 


Will exclaimed 


d was my bap! 
pretended I couldn’t imagi 
he got that idea, and start ma lin 


rum-tum-tiddle. Now and then I 

have to glance at Mother’s ri d 

in the candlelight. Poe nE eparkling 
^ at is that wonderful-] i 

you're making?" Mary asked pee 
T s nudes I said id 

never hea it," sai s 

must be new. nbus Mary: h 

“It is," I said. “Very.” 
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Did You Ever Drive One 
of Your Own Trucks? 


' F every truck buyer had risen from the Tanks of truck 

" drivers he would make his selection of a truck in a much 
different way. The man who is behind the wheel of a 
truck, eight to twelve hours a day, knows the terrific 
strains of starting and stopping, accelerating and braking, 
not only on the mechanism but on himself. 


Clydesdale drivers soon forget these factors which have 
worried them on other trucks. “The Driver Under the 
Hood," the remarkable automatic controlling device on 
the Clydesdale, has relieved the driver and the machine No Other Truck Has It 
of the most frequent source of trouble in the usual truck. Ee 


When the gears are shifted the engine speed is right for 
the shift. When the truck is accelerating it does so auto- 
matically up to the speed set by the throttle. Regardless 
of the going the truck maintains this eyen speed until the 
throttle is moved. If the driver is forced to throw out 
his clutch he does not have a racing engine. He has little 


else to do but steer. Vni didus ede o ER 
It seems hardly possible that a simple mechanism such as i: 

“The Driver Under the Hood" could perform these tasks ^ Clydesdale 
better than the driver himself. However, we are ready, E 


throughany ofour distributors, to provethat suchisthe case. 


For the past eight years Clydesdale Trucks distributed 
throughout thirty-five countries of the world have proved 


themselves to be above the average in service rendered. x Y 
Such companies as Penn Storage & Van Co., Philadelphia 4 1 
—Perry, Buxton & Doane, Boston—and The American vy 

Glue Company, Pittsburgh, have proved to their own AV A — 
satisfaction that Clydesdales are right. pee c 


One to Five Tons Net Load 


THE CLYDESDALE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
: CLYDE, OHIO 


CLYDESDALE 


A World Proven Motor Truck 


Stealing Cleopatra's Stuff, by FANNIE KILBOURNE 


I poured the cream in slowly, so that 
they would all notice it. Of course it is 
in no way to be compared with melting 
pearls in vinegar, but at the prices now- 
adays it is something to be seen putting 
in real cream. When Ellis Burleigh tasted 
the rum-tum-tiddle, he just rolled his eyes 
to the ceiling and said: 

“Oh, boy!” 

* [s it as good as rarebit?” I asked. 

“Tt has it all over rarebit," he said, 
“like a tent.” 

And he liked the lettuce sandwiches 
too. I watched him out of the corner of 
my eye, and he ate nine. The Turkish 
Delight we had for dessert was light as air 
and everybody liked that, too. And as 
Ellis ate one thing after another, he kept 
getting jollier and jollier, and it was so 
plain that he was having a good time that 
most of my uneasiness at having to enter- 
‘tain anybody so important wore off. It 
is wonderful how eating does liven things 
up. Cleopatra certainly knew what she 
was doing when she gave those banquets. 


BY THE time Mother and Father got 
home, we were all singing around the 
piano and having the most wonderful 
time. There was one haunting little 
fear in the back of my mind. hat if 
Ellis Burleigh should just say he had had 
a nice time, and go home without asking 
me to a football game or anything! It 
almost took the pleasure out of the last 
end of the evening. But just before he 
got ready to go, he drew me aside. 

“Suppose fos by for you for dancing 
class Friday night?” he said. 

“Why, l'a ra be pleased to have 
you," Taid I tried to make my voice 
sound very casual, as though it wasn’t the 
first invitation l'd ever had and didn't 
mean anything at all to me. But I was so 
excited it made me feel giddy, as if I didn't 
have any feet at all and was floating 
around about a foot above the floor. 
be going to dancing class with Ellis Bur- 
lei h! 3 was enough to make any girl 
giddy. 

Ellis and Mary both lived away down 
ast the bridge so he walked home with 
er. Will said he would “stick around 

and help do up the dishes." I did wish 
he hadn't said that in front of Ellis—it 
sounded so primitive—but I was really 
lad to have him stay. Mother had come 
ome from St. Paul with a headache and 
I'd have had to do the dishes all alone. 

That evening was just the beginning of 
my triumph. Ellis invited me to the 
next Friday class and the next. He also 
took me to a high-school dance and to a 
special dancing club that his cousin got 
him into. He was crazy about dancing. 
1 asked him and Mary and Will over to 
play five hundred, and I made some 
more rum-tum-tiddle. Ellis seemed to 
have such a good time that I asked them 
again. Mary had us at her house, too. 

Inside of a month I was living in a per- 
fect whirl of excitement. I'd often be 
out both Friday and Saturday night. 
We often visited the Friday afternoon 
dancing class, too. Mother didn't like 
my going so much. 1 hardly had time to 
study. Ellis never asked anybody else, 
and everybody admitted that I was his 
“girl.” onid look back at myself as I 
had been early in the fall, a simple, igno- 
rant girl, that no boy ever looked at and 
worried to death over it, and it actually 


To : 


I never went to 


And I felt that 


seemed funny to me. 
all-girl parties any more. 
I owed it all to Cleopatra. 

There were things about this way of 
doing, though, that were not so pleasant, 
I found. 

It was dressing sumptuously that first 
began to bother me. te is comparatively 
easy to get yourself up to look sumptuous 
once; but when you have to do it two or 
three times a week on one velveteen dress, 
it is very hard. I even got to the point 
where I was getting down my last sum- 
mer’s clothes to wear to the dances. 
Sometimes a satin ribbon one can find in 
the attic will do for a sash and give a more 
or less sumptuous effect to an old flowered 
voile. By borrowing Kathie’s things and 
fixing over my waists, I hardly ever wore 
exactly the same thing twice. At least 
I'd have a different collar or tie or some- 
thing. But it was very hard. 

In fact, most of Cleo atra's points 
bothered me some when 1 had to carry 
them out for weeks at a time. From some 
very pointed remarks that Father and 
Mother made I gathered that they did not 
admire the Queen of Egypt perfume, so;I 
had to sneak out of the house after I'd get 
it on. The jewelry proposition was hard, 
too. I coulda wear Mother’s ring all 
the time, and when I borrowed Kathie’s 
bracelet I broke it, and she was very un- 
pleasant about it and wouldn’t lend me 
anything more. 

Then I began to wonder if it cost as 
much in Cleopatra's time to feed people 
as it does now. Being a queen, though, 

robably money was no object to her. 

ut if she had been in my position and 
her mother had said that, while she was 
welcome to the tomato soup and cheese 
for rum-tum-tiddle, she couldn't use up 
the next morning's coffee cream and 
breakfast bacon once a week, and would 
have to buy these out of her allowance, 
at the prices they charge nowadays, I 
fancy it would have upset her some, too. 

*Why don't you have something else 
for a change?" Will Hunter suggested 
when I confided to him how expensive 
rum-tum-tiddle is. 

“Ellis is so crazy about it," I said. 
“He always says, “When are we going to 
have another rum-tum-tiddle?’” 

“Oh,” said Will, “then I suppose that 
settles it.” 


port 6 (always acer an admirer) 
seems on first thought to be the easiest 
thing in the world. And at first Ellis 
seemed so wonderful and important that 
it was perfectly natural. But, some way, 
as I got better acquainted with him, he 
didn't seem quite so wonderful and impor- 
tant. I wonder if that is what always 
happens when you get acquainted with 

rominent people! course I could 
have flattered him just the same, but it 
wasn't any fun. He didn't seem to appre- 
ciate it. I'd say: 

“My, but you're a fine dancer!” 

And he would just nod in a matter-of- 
fact way as though he had thought of it 
himself. 

The hardest point of all, though, was in 
doing what Ellis wanted to do all the 
time. (It was always dancing.) Adapt- 
ing herself I judged was one of Cleopatra’s 
strongest points. But while it sounds 
simple enough, it is appalling how much 
your own tastes do appeal to you. 
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“$1 000 Saved!” 


“Last night I came home Mie, rie 


news. Our savings account has p e 


thousand dollar mark! 


"A few years ago I was making $15 a 
week and it took every cent to keep us 
going. Then one day I realized why 1 
wasn’t being advanced—I couldn't do 
anything in particular. I decided right 
then to invest an hour after supper each 
night in my own future, so I wrote to 
Scranton and arranged for a course of 
special training. 

“Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision of 

work! An opening came and I was promoted— 

ttle later another raise came 

—I could save $25 a month. Then another—I could 
save $50 each pay day. Soit went. 

“T I am manager of my department. We 
eye EN dollars saved—and there is a real 
future ahead!” 

For 28 years the International Corresponden 
Schools have been hel; Mah anl VoU avery 
mee e win promo to x we "ue. to 

ve osperous hom w 
getting ahead in business and fn life. " xd 

You, too, can prepare right at home in spare 
time for the position you want in the work you like 
best. All we ask is the chance to prove it. Choose 
Aga’ career from this coupon and mark and mail 

now. 

--------— — TEAR OUT HERE --—————--—— 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 7490, SCRANTON, PA. 


lain, without ob! ting me. hom I can fy for the 
podia or In the Soet. efore Which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Eleetrie ting and Rys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wirin Window,Trimmer 


Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Drafteman 


Mechanical ILLUSTRATING 
achine Shop Cartooning 
Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Mapping enographer 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R Cert. Pub. Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
arine Engineer Railway Accountant 
Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder Teacher 
Draftsman Common Seheol Subjects 
Concrete Builder Kies Mall Ci 4 
Structural Engineer Rail Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMOBILE OPERATIN 
Sheet Metal Worker Auto 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 
OHEMIST AGRICULTURE Freneh 
a cs Poultry Raising Italian 
Ni 
t 

Occupation. 

and No. 

City. 
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Thermo 


Knitted 


Sport Coat 


For indoors 
or outdoors 
: for work 


This is the coat you've wanted 
for comfort, for lounging around 
the house, fussing in the garden, 
working aroumd the garage, mo- 


toring, golfing or for wearing al- 
most any time—anywhere. 


The Thermo Sport Coat is knitted 
of all.wool yarn. Shaped to fit 
and finished like a more expen- 
sive coat. Made in heather 
mixtures, blue, brown, green, olive 
and oxford gray. 


, We believe it is the best value in 
a knitted sport coat your dealer 
'can give. Price $10. 


If your dealer can't sup- 
ply you, send us his name. 


SWANSDOWN KNITTING COMPANY 
349 Broadway Dept. A 
New York City 


‘Also Makers of 


Th REG. IN U.S. PAT. OFF. 


(oat Sweaters 


mf. 1 
eet aie 
fa He rar poia qrpanes and quipi rete Sood 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 


47, € Michigan Mingis 
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And I had such a lot of tastes—that was 
the trouble. I like to dance, but I like 
scads of other things, too—football games 
and basketball, and class meetings, and 
beadwork, and hiking, and dozens of 
other things. All I got a chance to do was 
to dance. Going to so many dances, and 
getting my clothes ready for them took 
up practically all my spare time. 

It was very hard to pretend to be crazy 
to go to a special afternoon dancing class 
when the football team was having a prac- 
tice game. Skating had begun, too, and 
when I'd have to stay in and study in the 
afternoon so that I could go and dance in 
the evening, I got kind of tired of it. I 
wished that Ellis liked to do all sorts of 
things, the way Will Hunter does, because 
then it would be easy to adapt myself to 
him. I'd just have to do what wanted to. 
But Ellis didn't seem to care much about 
anything but dancing and eating. 

If anybody had told me a while ago 
when I didn't have any beau at all and 
was feeling so worried about it, that in 
two months I should have one like Ellis 
Burleigh, and at times would almost wish 
I didn't have any, I should have thought 
it was a crazy idea. 


OX Friday morning when I woke up 
it was snowing. It snowed all day. 
About three in the afternoon Will Hunter 
came around the side of the house with his 


toboggan. He whistled and I opened the 
window. 

“Come on down to the Hollow,” he 
said. “The coasting’s great!” 


“T can’t,” I said; “I’ve got to sew.” 

“Can’t you do it to-night?” he asked. 

“No. Ive got to get a new waist done 
to wear this evening," I said. 

“Too bad,” said Will. ''You're out of 
luck." 

And he went on down the street with 
the toboggan. 

I went back to my sewing, but my 
heart wasn't in my work. It was a beau- 
tiful brown georgette waist, beaded in 
bronze and dull gold. It was really rich- 
looking and the tassels of dull gold were 
positively sumptuous. It would make a 
regular dress out of my old brown cordu- 
roy skirt. But I seemed to have lost my 
taste for dressing up all the time. It was 
hot in the living-room and I kept thinking 
about what they were doing at the Hollow. 

Just before dinner I had to run out to 
the grocery and get a loaf of bread the 
delivery boy had forgotten. It was dark 
and the snow looked so white and the 
street lights were so blurred and pretty 
and the air just made you want to run and 
shout in a way that you wouldn't dream 
of doing anywhere but coasting. 

*Hello, Dot," said somebody just be- 
hind me. 

I looked back and saw Will Hunter. 
He was dragging his toboggan behind him, 
and first I thought he had a pile of blank- 
ets on it. But the blankets giggled, and 
it was Mary Chase. 

I stood and talked with them for a 
minute, but I can't remember what we 
said. I didn’t know what was the matter 
with me, but suddenly I felt so blue! It 
must have been staying in all the after- 
noon. All through dinner, I kept feeling 
worse and worse. I scarcely blushed 
when Mother remarked that she had in- 
tended making cinnamon rolls for dinner, 
but she guessed the washwoman must help 


herself to our spices. By the time Ellis 
came, I actually felt like crying. But of 
course I was much gayer than usual. — 

Dancing class was poky, just the same 
old crowd and the same old silly dances.. 
I kept thinking about Mary on, Will 
Hunter's toboggan. I had never dreamed 
that he liked her particularly. 1 had’ 
never thought of Will having a girl, 
anyway. Of course, most.of the , 
have, but he had always seemed d 
I could suddenly see that Mary was 
and scheming. She had been taking a 
vantage of my inviting her to my 
to get Will. : 

"When are we going to have another 
rum-tum-tiddle?" Ellis asked as we began: 
the last waltz. E 

“Oh, I don’t know," I said. And I 
couldn't keep my voice from. sounding 
cross. I was sick of dancing class cat 
rum-tum-tiddles. I could just see m a 
stirring in the cheese and Mary Chas. 
flirting with Will Hunter. No wonder: 
girls are catty. You have to be, when you 
can’t trust your best friend. EM 

They played the Missouri Waltz for the 
last dance and I felt so sick of it I wanted 
to scream. Suddenly as we were dancing 
in a corner, Ellis squeezed my hand. 

"You're some little queen, Dorothy,” 
he said under his breath. 

Ellis Burleigh was making love to me! 

'Three months ago I should have felt 
that this moment would be the climax, 
the crowning pinnacle of my whole life. 
And by rights, it should have been. What 
on earth was the matter with me! I just 
stiffened up my fingers. 

"What's the matter?” Ellis asked. 

“Nothing,” I said. 

“Mad at me?" 

“No.” 

“Then what is the matter?" 

“Nothing at all,” I said crossly. 

I was thinking about Cleopatra. I 
wonder if she ever felt just fed up with 
Cæsar! 


4 d } 


(THE next afternoon after school I took 

all my clothes and hung them on the 
line in'the back yard and let the wind blow 
through them. That Queen of E t 
perfume seemed so sickly sweet I couldn't 
stand it. I saw Will Hunter coming out 
of his side door, but I pretended not to see 
him, and hurried into the house. JT was 
just pulling off my mittens when he 
rapped on the door. 

“Come in," I said. 

He came into the kitchen. 

"Some red nose you've got!" he ob- 
Perte Burleigh ld id, “Som 
is Burleigh would have said, ** 
rosy cheeks!" But I liked Will's eae 
just as well. T 
“Going into the dry-cleaning business?” 
ne pane PORE out at clothes line. 

o, they're all mine. You' 
wearing them all." kaupir 
“That so?” he said in a surprised tone, 
“I thought you always wore this!” And 
he nodded to the blue serge dress 1 had on 
„Merciful heavens! After wearing a 
different costume practically every d. 
and nearly Wearing myself out doin ai 
“Pm PIDE vigi I explained “to 
get out the scent. I’m ki ns 
that perfume." 5o eee ok 
ie ded. 
"Gee," he said in a surpris “ 
that smell perfume?” Bee tone, "wig 


Its Greater Value—Its Greater Service 


“That is salient which is 
strikingly manifest or 
which catches the atten- 
tion at once."—Webster. 


FIVE MODELS 


82—Roadster 2 passenger 


84—Touring 4 passenger 
86—Touring 6 passenger 
83—Coupe 4 passenger 
85—Sedan 5 passenger 


Fisk Cord Tires 
33x4l4 Standard 
on all odels 
StephensSalient Six 


A GREATER VALUE 
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Salient Six. 
The Greater Pride in Ownership of 


"There is a justly deep-seated pride 


and joy in ownership of a Stephens. 


For the Stephens contains so 
much which pleases and serves 
and satisfies. 


Stephens hand-built bodies are 
mounted upon its wonderful riding 
chassis. 


And in this chassis is the most 
powerful and most economical 
engine for its size in passenger 
automobiles. 

It burns all the gas and the lowest 


grades of gasoline without lessened 
performance. 


t 


It is no respecter of the grades of 
gasoline you feed it. 


And this engine makes the Stephens 
a salient all-around road-performer. 
It gives the Stephens speed, en- 
durance, flexibility, hill-climbing 
ability, and smooth-riding at their 
maximum. 
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Stephens owners. know that no, 


other car can give them all these 


Stephens features and advahtages. . 


For this reason, you too, will find 
the height of satisfaction in owner- 
ship of this car. 


Arrange today to see and ride in the Stephens ‘Salient Six 


STEPHENS MOTOR WORKS 


OF MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 
Sales Office and Factories: FREEPORT, ILL. 


A GREATER SERVICE 
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EE" The Ink That Absorbs 


Ww =a Moisture from the Air 


| 
| = Because it does absorb moisture, Stafford’s Commercial 


is so slow to evaporate that it remains ‘‘fresh,’’ responsive 
and full flowing almost to the last drop in the well. 


It remains fluid so long that'it may be used up before it 
dries up. The economy of this is no more valuable than 
the comfortable assurance Stafford users feel that each 
dip is going to bring forth its desirable measure of ink, 
Vila?) why ù dries so instant-writing, true blue, turning to everlasting black. 


LORE CREME: This complete satisfaction experienced by millions of users 
Stafford’s Fountain Pen of Stafford’s Commercial can be confidently counted upon 


Ink also Absorbs Moist- in the use of all Stafford Products. 
ure from the Air. 


That's why, perhaps, it is so often said that it pays to **See 
that it's Stafford's."' 


S. S. STAFFORD, Inc., 603-609 Washington St., New York 
Established 1858 


. 
See that 1E S Chicago: 62 W. Kinzie St., Canadian Factory: 9 Davenport Road, Toronto 


Stafford's 


Stealing Cleopatra's Stuff, by FANNIE KILBOURNE l 99, 


Imagine! 

Anyone would think I'd have been sim- 
ply furious, but I didn't seem to be at all. 

“Supposed to be," I laughed. 

* Well, I hope you get it out," he said 
sympathetically. “It certainly smells 
fierce.” 

“Want to go skating to-night?” he 
asked after a minute. 

I did want to go skating, more than I 
had wanted to do anything in years. 

“With—with you and Mary? ” I asked. 

“Why—I—do I have to ask her, too?” 
he said. 

“I thought you'd probably want to,” I 
said airily. “You take her around so 
much, tobogganing and everything." — 

“I never took her anywhere," said Will 
puzzledly. “Yesterday afternoon, I over- 
took her coming home from the library 
and I pulled hes home on the old boat." 

“Oh!” I said. 

It seems ridiculous how a little thing 
like that can make the world seem so gay, 
but suddenly it seemed to me as if the 
whole future were one big Christmas tree. 

* And you don't like her?" I said. 

“Sure I do,” said Will, in just the right 
say - a - kind - word - for - everybody tone. 
“She’s all right. Well, how about skating 
to-night?” : 

It is strange that it didn't take me an 
longer than it did to make up my mind. 
I had promised to go to a dancing club 
party with Ellis, and if I called him up 
and broke the date, to go skating wit 
Will, it would make him mad and doubt- 
less end all between us. Anybody would 
think that after all the trouble I had taken 
to get Ellis I would have wanted to keep 
him. But I didn’t! It didn’t take me 
two seconds to decide. I suddenly felt 
as though I'd break a date with the Crown 
Prince to go skating with Will. 

* Good work!” he said when I told him 


I'd go. 

Then he coughed two or three t:mes, 
and acted queer and fussed. 

“Say, Dot," he said suddenly, “you aren't 
engaged to that Ellis Burleigh, are you?” 

“Engaged!” I said. ‘Whatever put 
that silly idea into your head?” 

“Why—why—” Will fumbled, ‘Mary 
said you were wearing a diamond some- 
times, and—I—oh, I just got to thinking 
about it.” 


WHEN I saw how pleased and relieved 
he looked, something warm and 
tingly went all over me. 

“Te was Mother's ring," I said. Then 
I added, “Would you care if I were— 
spei 

wasn’t even thinking of Cleopatra, 
but as I look back at it, it strikes me that 
this was just the kind of thing she would 
have said. And it came just as naturally! 

“You—you bet your life I would,” said 
Will. And his voice was suddenly husky. 

I was still hot and cold all over. 

"We might get another couple to go 
dating to-night,” I said, “and then come 
back here and make something in the 
chafing dish." It seemed as though it 
would be fun to make even rum-tum-tiddle. 


“Fine!” said Will. 

“What shall I make?” 

He hesitated a moment. 

“Would you just as lief make some- 
thing that hasn’t got cheese in it?” he 
asked. 

“Of course,” I said. “Why? Don’t 
you like cheese dishes?” 

“Why—I—that is—they always make 
me sick." 

I just stared at him. E 

“Does rum-tum-tiddle make you sick?" 
I asked. 

He half shuddered at the very name. 

* Kind of," he said. 

“And you—you've been coming here 
once a week for two months and eating 
it!" I said, in amazement. 

“Oh, well, sometimes it doesn't make 
me as sick as others," he said, trying to 
make me feel perfectly comfortable. 

“But why did you come?" I demanded. 

He got red clear up into his short bristly 
pompadour. 

“I— Gee, Dot, I'd come to your par- 
ties," he said, “if you fed me Paris green!” 

I didn’t say anything for a minute or 
two. Will took hold of the end of my 
curl and shook it. You could smell the 
cinnamon all over the room. 

“Your hair smells nice,” he said. “It 
makes me think of the kitchen out at 
e I'm—I'm crazy about you, 

t » 


ESTERDAY when I was cleaning 
out my desk drawer, I came across the 
notes that I had made six months ago, on 
Cleopatra, and read them over. I shall 
never stop being grateful for having read 
those books, although the way they helped 
me was a way I should have least ex- 
ected. Will says it was seeing Ellis Bur- 
eigh taking me to dancing class that first 
made him realize that I was anything but 
just “the girl in the white house." 

I don't follow any of the rules, now. 
It doesn't do any good to lie awake nights 
trying to figure out how to dress sumptu- 
ously for a boy who doesn't know the 
difference between georgette crépe and 
serge. I just get as rapes clothes as I can, 
and let it go at that. I don't have togoeven 
a quarter of the way to meet Will, and it's 
no trouble to adapt myself to him—we like 
to do all the same things. I don't flatter 
him, either. Of course, I jolly him a little 
once in a while, but only as much as comes 
natural. Also, I don't go in much for 
jewelry and perfume any more. And when 

think what a strain I put on Will by 
feeding him, I realize that if he hadn't 
liked me terribly well, he would have 
weakened. Probably the men in Cleo- 

atras time had stronger stomachs. 
aybe they had a different kind of cinna- 
mon then, too. It doesn't seem much 
like a siren to have your hair smell like a 
grandmother's kitchen. 

Anyhow, I don't need Cleopatra's rules 
any more. Will and I just naturally like 
each other. And when it comes to get- 
ting along with a boy I really like, I have 
found out a few things for myself that 
I'll bet even Cleopatra never knew. 


DR. FRANK CRANE ap; 


in the magazine next month with an- 


other fine and wholesome study of human nature, entitled ‘‘ Habits 


are Safer than Rules.” 


This article is spilling over with the whole- 


some helpfulness that characterizes everything Doctor Crane writes. 


Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. will show you 


entduties. Give us your name and address 
and mark an "X" below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars 
low cost mon: 

valuable book for ambitious 
Years' Promotion In Odi 


HIGHER, ACCOUNTANCY: 1 
Trai or as uditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Accountants, Cost Accountanta, 
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DOMESTIC: Euer for en greg as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic , ete, 
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Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
Deine: » pd Consultation Service for 
Business 


[')PRepucrroN EFFICIENCY: Training for 
Production Man ; Department Heads, and all 
thosedesi inginthe48 factorsof efficiency, 
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ER all executive letter-writing 


gamine AND FINANCE: 

Training for executive positions in Banks and 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for Business Correspondents and Copy 
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a BOOK: ING: 

Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 

oere TVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful effective speech for 

Ministers lesmen, al Leaders, Poli- 

ans, Clabmen, ete, 

Os P. A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED AC- 
COUNTANTS: Prepares for State Board and 
Institute Ex i 


alle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution 
in the World 
Dept. -R Chicago, Illinois 


Write for this free booklet 


It tells how you can rid your 
premises in three days of disease- 
carrying, damage-causing, food- 
destroying pests. 

Rough-on- Rats is economical, 
easy to use— and sure. At drug 
and general stores, 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Will you vote as women 
or as wives? 


For the first time in all American history women 
will this year have a real voice in nominating and 
electing a President. How are you going to use 
that voice? How are you to approach this glorious 
adventure in government? Will you find solace in 
party platforms or will you vote as the men of 
our family do? For many years women have 
ived in the back yard of politics—and now they 
are to add the front yard to their domain—and 
find themselves in the very whirl of multiphased 
political problems. It is a erat and momentous 
subject, and in this article by Helen M. Bennett 
in the p Woman’s Home Companion it is 
treated clearly and understandingly. 


This little girl didn’t know 
her husband 


Margery was one of those girls who married a 
soldier on the eve of his departure for France. How 
thrilling, romantic, and wonderful it seemed. How 
she reveled and gloried in her daring adventure in 
love—but when her soldier came sailing home 
what dull realities flooded her consciousness. She 
was married to a man, almost a stranger to her. 
She was afraid of him. She didn’t want to be mar- 
ried to anyone—the glamour had faded—she 
wanted to run away so fast and so far that her hus- 
band never could find her. This is the openin 

situation of Margaret Widdemer’s new nove 
“Margery Marries” beginning in the June Com- 
PANION—complete in three big parts. It’s a 
sparkling, surprising romance that borrows real 
personality and color from the modern girl of 


to-day. 
Swagger sport clothes are 
summer’s whim 


Summer brings a new twist for the elite of fashion 
—gayness and frivolity are the very keynote of 
even the staid and sober clothes. Blouses of gos- 
samer shearness and skirts of sleek silk are the 
very newest caprice in sports wear. Georgette 
crepe, chiffon, satin or crepe de chine are neither 
too perishable nor too feminine to play a sportin 
. part on a summer day. Then what a wonderfu 
innovation greets us in the appearance of real,- 
dashing color, in the summer girls' most alluring 
and inviting frocks. A whole page of ready-to- 
wear bargains, and some most attractive patterns 
of clothes to take away on your summer vacation 
—are among the features of the June Fashions in 


The June 
WOMAN's HOME COMPANION 


On Sale at All News-Stands 


20 cents a copy $2.00 a year 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
FARM AND FIRESIDE COLLIER'S, The National Weekly 


The Fun of a Large 
Family 
(Continued from page 16) 


begin this retrospect by telling of the one 
complete and absolutely flawless success 
of which this house may boast. She was 
its happiest spirit, and though the span 
of her membership was but seven years, 
she accomplished a wonderful work; and, 
prn inan it she rested from her la- 
bors. Her name was Brenda and she was a 
cripple. She came into the world **a little 
crumpled leaf, blighted before it bourgeoned 
from thestem.” When she was one year old 
she all but died of the whooping cough. The 
doctors had given her up; hut one member 
of the house, whom it is unnecessary here 
to name, nursed the little spark of life 
night and day. Brenda lived, to do the 
work designed for her. She made true 
knights of her brothers, who would drop 
bat and ball, even on Saturday after- 
noons, to squire her. Some of them have 
since forgotten her happy laughter and 
her elfin face, but her mark is still upon 
them. 1t is upon all of us. There are 
lovers of literature who deplore the death 
of John Keats at the early age of twenty- 
six, and who idly speculate upon the far 
Rote work he might have done if he had 
tved. But John Keats’s life work was 
big and it was complete.. So was Bren- 
das. In an ode written in May, 1912, in 
honor of her fifth birthday, I Yad incor- 
porated a little prayer. 


That she who in another May 
Came out of heaven, trailing care, 
May never know that sometimes ay 
arth’s roof is, and its cupboards bare. 


It was answered in March, 191 
T had wished, but still surely and’ define” 
tively answered. 


TUE most prankishly comical contribu- 

tor to the family's fun, in the early 
years, was a curious protean creature 
which seemed to have the faculty of 
changing its character at will. The **wom- 
an of the house" was the first to observe 
the signs and interpret them correctly. 
If she noticed it crawling on the ground 
she knew it was a worm, if she saw it sit- 
ting for the better part of a day upon a 
few wisps of straw or a bunch of twigs, she 
guessed it was a hen or a robin. She never 

isturbed or discouraged it, not even u 

that memorable day when it elected to be 
a oe pone and heighed and pranced 
and scampered in and out house 
and all over the place. ef ehe 


But when, at night, a little | 
It slowly climbed the taie 
Behold a gentle lady came : 
yon made it e its prayers. 
ow what a wondrous cha ece— 
See Come and take a pea * 
ere lies, as tame as tam 
A little boy, asleep. SES 


That strange youngster 
who has since a paei ba hun Pn 
róle of low comedian is at present filled by 
Frances, the baby, aged five, who bi 
fair to outdo him. She is “‘of imagination 
all compact,” and with a tfectly straigh 
face she will tell for truths the most ee 
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ZEN e. 
*hampion 
=” Dependable Spark Plugs 


Factory Equipment on 


Ford Cars Since 1911 


[* is quite unnecessary for 

Ford owners to risk experi- 
menting with spark plugs. 

A long time ago, in 1911, the 
Ford Motor Company chose 
Champion Spark Plugs as best 
adapted to the requirements of 
the Ford car. 


The judgment of Ford engi- 
neers is summed up in the Ford 
Motor Company's instruction 


book as follows: 


“There is nothing tobe gained — 7 
by experimenting with different f 
makes of plugs. The make of |) 
plugs with which Ford engines $ 
are equipped when they leave 
the factory is best adapted to 
the requirements of the motor." 


Be sure the name Champion is on the Insu- 


lator and the World Trade Mark on the Box 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Windsor, Ontario 
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Style Permanency Enhances. 


Hudson's Famed Endurance 


Lasting Design is the Natural Complement 
to the Durability of the Super-Six Motor 


However mechanically good, a vast satis- 
faction is lost to the owner, if design changes 
in succeeding models, mark his car out of 
date. 


Thus style permanency must be a major 
factor in a car that serves for years. 


Its value is exampled by the earliest 
Super-Sixés, built five years ago. In all 
essentials they are modern cars today. They 
are modern in appearance. They have lost 
none of their operating smoothness, flexibil- 
ity, or power. Their performance is charac- 
teristic of all Hudsons. Few would see in 


` their looks or performance anything but a 


car of recent production. 


Think Ahead When You 


Buy a Car 


Time will bring you, too, the keerest 
appreciation of Hudson's mechanical en- 
durance and style stability. 


Usually, you will find new worthwhile 
ideas first in the Hudson. But they must 
earn their place by merit. They must effect 
a real improvement. Hudson design has 
never undergone radical changes. 

Undoubtedly, thousands of Hudson own- 

. ers chose it primarily for its beauty of 
design, its luxury, and distinction of ap- 
pearance.. 

But let nothing blind the real issue. It is 
performance; and endurance is foremost. 
Speed and power have their place. But they 
are secondary. Hudson has no cause to 
underrate them. For it holds the stock car 


speed and power records. And the Super- 
Six motor has beaten the world's fastest 
racing cars, not once but many times. 


In official tests the Super-Six has outper- 
formed all other types of motor cars in 
speed, endurance, acceleration, and hill- 
climbing. 

The records prove it is open champion. 
It draws no distinction of type, size, cylin- 
ders or price. It has won against the field. 


But Hudson could not hold such suprem- 
acy without some basic advantage that 
others cannot use. 


Its dominance lies in the Super-Six motor 
which controls vibration. Perfectiol would 
mean a vibrationless motor, free of friction. 
No machinery is that. But the Super-Six 
motor comes within 10% of it—closer to 
the ideal than any other type. Nearer 
approach seems impossible. 


Why the Super-Six Principle 
Gives the Mastery 


In the exclusive Super-Six motor power ; 
increased 72% and motor efüidency. 8007. 
Endurance is practically doubled. The new 
car qualities of performance are retained 
through years of service. 


_. Naturally such a car is in demand. Since 
it was brought out nearly five years ago, it 
has been the largest selling fine car in the 
world. s year, as in all years previous 
many who want Hudsons will have wait 
for delivery. i à 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


The Fun of a Large Family, by Tom DALY 


rageously fanciful stories you ever heard. 
Which leads me at this juncture to re- 
mark that if the mooted question as to 
whether it was Barrie or Daisy Ashford, 
aged nine, who really wrote “The Youn 

isiters,” were left to a jury of successfu 
fathers, a verdict for Daisy would be giv- 
en without leaving the box. 

Strange and varied is the wisdom that 
successful—or, as Mr. Dooley calls them, 
“profesh’nal”—fathers accumulate in the 
course of a long business life. To go 
back for a moment to the early beginnings 
of our firm, it wasn’t long after I had be- 
gun to practice this most important of 
my “professions” that I found it exert- 
ing a helpful influence upon my other 
work, 

Of fours. as we all nel it is usually 
necessary for a man en in raising a 
family to find some oder work to do on 
the side. I found several varieties of jobs, 
but the one for which I seemed best Ga 
was the writing of verse. There’s little 
money to be made in that game, ordinarily, 
but Í absorhed something in the home 


room, composing love-lorn sonnets to 
imaginary ladies, was not nearly so help- 
ful to a homely poet as to have one woman 
near by to serve as inspiration, collabor- 
ator and critic. How much help a wife 
may be to a man engaged in more com- 
mercial lines of business I cannot say, but 
I know that jokesmith was a contemptible 
cynic who suggested that she was c iefly 
uscful to furnish the name for the shrewd 
business man to put his property in. 

Whatever may be the world’s final 
judgment of my half dozen books of verse, 
now happily shepherded by Harcourt 
Braee & Howe, I know that the bulk of 
whatever good may be in them was either 
directly or indirectly inspired by the fam- 
ily, and for that I am grateful. at 

I have had more pleasure in the writing 
of many of those simple songs than the 
reading of them could pouty give to the 
public, generous as that public has been. 
And this is the big part of the great 
wealth which I have bocsted is mine— 
riches that cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents, nor ever adequately appraised 
at all. Unfortunately, too, it is wealth 
cannot return or bequeath, either in kind 
or in equivalent, to those through whom 


I have derived it. 


UT in the fun we’ve had at home and 

abroad—with some selfish exceptions, 
including a solitary trip to the British 
Isles—we have, think, equal 
sharers. Most of our joy of life has been 
spread over Germantown, but for many 
summers, in periods of varying length, it 
has been concentrated in a little farm- 
house in the foothills of the Pocono Moun- 
tains. I went there, unattached, for a 
week in 1895; the next year the July moon 
dripped honey for two; the following sum- 
mer there were three of us, and by gradual 
stages it has come to pass that when we 

there now we pretty nearly fill that 
armhouse. We know every nook of the 
hills, every twist of the roads for miles 
around; but. most of all, and best of all, 
we have explored every foot of leafy shore 
and every reach of blue water in the 
neighboring mountain lake. To plunge 


from a spring-board into clear, cool water, | 
to be followed immediately by half a 
dozen lively youngsters—the Dias is 
too-dignified to dive—is a pleasure-I defy 
any other man, growing bald and portly, 
to overmatch. 

There have been two or three diver- 
pace to the seashore, but they have 
een generally regretted all "round, and 
we have usually come home from them 
stony broke and in no cheerful mood. 
Returning from one of these vacations, I 
remember, we stopped in the station res- 
taurant for dinner. They had to put two 
tables together to seat us, and bring a 
high chair for the baby. It required some 
maneuvering to keep the bill below the 
amount xd left in my pocket and yet 
have every appetite decently satisfied. 

When we had finished and were hurry- 
ing to catch our train for home, a gentle- 
manly but hungry-looking diner at a 
nearby table arose and asked, “Are those 
all your children?” Now, it happened 
that we were seven, only seven, two of the 
elder children having gone up to town 
ahead of us to attend school. So I said, 
truthfully, but perhaps too brusquely, 
“No!” He looked disappointed and sat 
down. A moment later, at the risk of 
missing our train, I turned back and ex- 
plained to him that what he had seen was 
not “all” our family, but only seven 
ninths. Then he poured out the kind 
words I knew he had had it in his heart to 
say, words of admiration not a little 
tinged with envy; which sent me on my 
way, not caring a rap, for the moment, 
that my pockets were empty. Such are 
the gable pleasures of the successful 
fathers! 


ERE is another, of the sort that, some 
make for themselves: One summer 
I put over a surprise on the family. It 
was.a huge success, though it was risky; 
for I am free to confess that most of ihe 
mistakes made in our house are charge- 
able to the head of the firm, acting with- 
out benefit of the advice or approval of 
the efficient General Manager. She had 
gone with the children into the mountains, 
where I was to join them for the week-ends. 
The vacation was to last six weeks. 
Within an hour after they had gone 
from the house, supply men began to ar- 
rive and dump lumber, bricks, cement, 
etc., in front of the premises. I had con- 
spired with Jim Malfatto to put up a big 
sleeping porch and roomy bathroom, wit 
a slate-enclosed shower, such as tub-shy 
boys are always glad to use. Jim calls 
himself a plumber, but he is more than 
that; he is a genius. Also, he had stolen 
from us, and married, Luisa, the most 
capable servant girl we had ever had. So 
he owed us something. He more than 
paid the score. He was architect, builder 
and general manager of that surprise. 
He and some three or four relatives, all 
“lazy” Italians, were on the job from five 
in the morning until nine at mar 1m 
*slept at the works," and from Mondays 
to Fridays the two of us on adjoining cots 
nodded off, talking to each other about 
every little detail. On one of those 
August nights Joyce Kilmer, running over 
from New York to interview me upon 
some literary matter, broke in upon our 
deliberations. There was a solitary bottle 
of champagne in the wine-cellar, a gift of 
the previous Christmas. Joyce and Jim 


*Look At Him Today!" 


"He started in here just as you are do- 
ing. Now he's General Manager and 
makes more in a day than he used to 
make in a week. The first week he was 
here he began to train for the job ahead 
by studying in spare time with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. Inside 
of six months he got his first promotion. 
You’ve got. the same chance he had, 
young man. Follow his example. Take 
up some I. C. S. course right away. What 
you are & few years from now is entirely: 
up to you." 


This is the story of thousands of suc- 
cessful men. They did their work wall, 
and in spare time, with I. C. S. help, train 
themselves for advancement. at's the 
thing for you to do. Whatever your chosen 
work may be, there is an I. C. S. Course 
that will prepare you right at home for a 
better position with bigger pay. 

More than 100,000 men are getting ready for 
promotion right now in the I. C. 8. way. Let us 
tell you what we are doing for them and what we 
can do for you. The way to find out is easy. Just , 
mark and mail this coupon. 

——————— = TEAR OUT HERE = = == = =e wm am =e 
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EX At Home 


À Complete Conservatory Course 


B Mail Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons à marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
Any Instrument or Voice o yos 
are interested in— Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering 
all instrumental and vocal courses. Send NOW. 
EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Chicago, 
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The 
American Gentleman 


The “American Gentleman" is a bill-fold you 
will.be proud to own, and proud to show to your 
friends. Study the pictures and note the 12 
useful features. See how neatly they are com- 
bined. Note the compactness of the bill-fold 
when closed. The “American Gentleman” is 
made of soft, genuine leather in tan or black. 
Stitched throughout, no edges pasted. Only 
$1.50 at any dealer’s. Or send $1.50 with your 
dealer’s name and we will mail you one postpaid. 


Charles K. Cook Company, Inc. 
Dept. A, Camden, N. J. 


Dealers—uwrite for profitable dealer proposition 


Makers of Boston Bags, Music Cases, 
Photo Albums, Hand Bags, Suit Cases 
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Dutch Bulbs 


Order your Supply Now! 


Advices from big growers in Holland indicate 
great scarcity of bulbs this coming season and 
enough cannot be grown to meet the demand. 
To insure getting your supply send us your 
order at once. Until July 
present low prices for the choicest varieties 
ot Mw prora by specialists in Holland will 
hold g le 


By ordering from us now, instead of waiting un- 
til Fall, you make a large saving, get a supertor 
quality of Bulbs not usually to be obtained at 
any price tn this country, and have a much 
larger list of varieties to select from. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, give, fora 
small outlay of time and money, an abundance 
of flowers In the house from December until 
Easter, and in the garden from earliest spring 
until the middle of May. 


Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, 
and are shipped to our customers immediately 
upon their srrival in the best possible condition. 


They need not be paid for until after delivery, 
nor taken If not satisfactory. 


st, not later, our 


OTT 


Write for 


Free Booklet 


Our booklet 
contains de- 
scriptions 
and prices of 


ELLIOTT NURSERY 


345 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Established 30 years. We have bullt up one of 
the largest bulb businesses in the world. 
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and I benevolently assimilated it, and 
later we listened to a dissertation by 
the versatile ‘Jim on the art of making 
wine. 


Within the brief six weeks allowed to. 


Jim the job was dene. The family knew 
nothing about it until, at the close of my 
last week-end, I brought them home and 
turned the five boys into the dormitory, 
where, winter and summer, except for the 
year when two of them were in the army, 
they have slept ever since, and gathered 
health and strength. 

Speaking of Jim Malfatto's Luisa, I am 
reminded that something should be said 
in gratitude for the services of the 
faithful few. among the many maids— 
birds of passage, most of them—who have 
ministered from time to time to the Gen- 
eral Manager, helping her to weather 
those periods of our storm and stress 
(which have always borne most heavily 
upon her), and who have made it possible 
for her to preserve her beauty and her 
youthful spirits. 

Among these a special honorable men- 
tion is due to faithful Ellen Shaughnessy, 
who still serves, honestly and efficiently, 
“by the day." At the same time, our 
silent and hearty vote of thanks goes out 
to that greater army of the unhonored and 
unknown—haughty hussies who scorn to 
work for “nine in family" at any price— 
whose voluntary exile from our Rome has 
made of daughter Nancy the grandest 
sixteen-year-old cook and potentially most 
capable housewife in all Germantown. 


Wwiat of the other junior partners? I 
am expected to declare, approximate- 
ly, what they have drawn in the way of 
dividends from this house. I cannot do 
it; nor, perhaps, can they. Leonard, the 
senior, has passed his majority and is 
making his own fight now. He has had 
his bumps, and there may be more before 
him, but he has the spunk to win. John, 
and Tom, Junior, under stress of these 
unusual times, have had to surrender cer- 
tain ambitions and aspirations which 
were dear to them. But they did it gra- 
ciously, and the firm does not wholly 
doubt that they may yet realize their 
hopes. Stephen and Fred are too young 
to give serious thought to anything] be- 
yond their present hobbies—woodcraft 
and country sausage in the one case, books 
and music in the other. 

I have seen faults, small flaws, in all 
these young male characters, each so dif- 
ferent from the other. But this is no 

lace to speak of these things. We all 
hive our hands and faces washed and our 
hair brushed for the group picture which 
Mr. James L. Dillon—whose specialty, 
appropriately enough in this instance, is 
“big business and manufacturing plants” 
—is to furnish toillustrate this preachment. 

These junior members of the firm are 
no worse, but a great deal better, than I, 


who am their father, could have expected 
them to be. There can be only one reason 
for that: What they have acquired, in 
the way of soul development, from the 
prise of having been brought up, as 

id says, “en masse " may not now be ap- 
praised. It may show later, and thus I 
may one day get out of their debt. 

s things stand now, they are just 
healthy youngsters who have had some 
little disappointments but a great deal 
more of fun. What they have had, it may 
be, they have taken as a matter of course. 
And why should they not? It would cer- 
tainly not become me, who am debtor to 
each one of them, to pose as a creditor. 
So far, I am glad to say, they have kept 
out of jail. There is only one thing they 
might do for which I would wish to see 
any of them lodge there, and of that I be- 
lieve each of them incapable: It is to for- 
get what they owe, not to me, but to the 
real head of this firm. 


J COME now to the frank and humble 

confession which, it seems to me, every 
successful father must make. It may be 
that the trifling records and the trite hom- 
ilies I have set down here do not match 
the experiences or coincide with the feel- 
ings of the majority of family men, though 
I believe they do. It may be that there 
are strong, masterful men who may claim 
for themselves all “the glory of the house,” 
without reserve. Burl have yet to meet 
such a paragon. I know that in our firm, 
the General Manager has done most of the 
work. While the frivolous father has been 
writing verses or reading them to women’s 
clubs, or traveling about the world **on 
business," and expounding, from the 
banquet table, views on the government 
of that world, it is no easy job to keep the 
home fires burning, and all the rest of 
the home safe from destruction, and at the 
same time preserve one's health and beau- 
ty and temper. 

All our General Manager has drawn by 
way of reward is two crowns. One of 
these is of old, and it is our hope that she 
may not claim it for many, man 1 
The other is a very beautiful one OF wake 
and it rests upon a brow which is white 
and, all things considered, surprisingly 
free from wrinkles. Nobody cares to ie. 
ten to the be rapture of a middle-aged 
Romeo on the verge of his silver wedding 
so I shall sing no new song here. But 
there is an old one, written when the poet's 
blood was young, and yet when the lady 
was not so beautiful as she is now. Per- 
haps other successful fathers may feel like 
singing it to their own General Managers 
They are welcome to do so. Here is a 
stanza: 


Wert thou as fair as thou art good 
It were not given to any man, 

With daring eyes of flesh and blood 
To look thee in the face and scan 

The splendor of thy womanhood! 


SE EE Sl ae a ee ee 


BRUCE BARTON will capture your imagination next month with 


his article entitled ‘‘Put the Stars to Work for You." 
begin to get the back of your [neck limbered up, 


Better 
for this article 


will make you study the skies with new wonder and interest. 


"LOOK Out for Your Husband! Golf is Coming!" 


George Ade. 


announces 


Next month he will tell why the small town is a 
be invaded by the ancient Scotch game. Sout to 


The article is filled with in- 


teresting information sprinkled with the sauce of typical Ade humor. 
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What is 
Happiness? 


ORE than anything—it is health, the heri- 
tage of nature. Strong men and women can 
smile at the trials of life, for they have the strength 
and stamina to weather reverses and win to success, 


It is impossible to estimate how much the bicycle 
has contributed to the happiness of America. It is 
the “Open Sesame" to a world of healthful delights. 
It is the magic tonic that has built the foundations 
of health and character for millions. It is the 
most pleasant form of exhilarating exercise. 


Thousands of men and women ride bicycles for 
convenience, pleasure, health and economy. 


To own a bicycle is the one big desire in the 
heart of every girl and boy. It means the most 
perfect of all happiness to them. Be happy— 


Ride a Bicycle See your dealer today. 
CYCLE TRADES OF AMERICA, INC. 
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RWOOD 
SERING-COASTER, 
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SHE 
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*See, These Springs 
Make My Coaster Ride So Smoothly" 


Steel shock absorbing springs for smooth, easy riding, free from jar and jolt. 
Roller bearings for speed. Alll-Steel wheels and frame for safety and long wear 


under hard rough usage. 


Here is a real coaster which will bring no end of healthful outdoor fun to your boy or girl. 


Because of its great strength, the Sherwood has its practical uses too. When there's 

«a heavy ash can, load of wood, or what not to move, dad will be glad to have that 
easy-pulling Sherwood handy. Ends and sides are removable, making it a platform 
wagon which will support a ton. 


Children enjoy running errands with a Sherwood. And as a provider of many happy 
hours of healthful outdoor fun, what better plaything can you give your boy or girl? 
Sold by most hardware, department and toy stores. If not in your vicinity, we will 
provide you direct. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


Sherwood Bros. Mfg. Co. Canastota, N. Y. 


How I Wrote 50,000 Jokes in 20 Years, by THomas L. Masson 


How I Wrote 50,000 Jokes 
in 20 Years 


(Continued from page 27) 


accustomed, and they are replyingin all the 
waysthattheingenuity of the accomplished 
joke writer can invent. Asthe kaleidoscope 
of social conditions changes—by the advent 
of the movies, for instance, or by a war— 
then the husband and father takes on new 
aspects, and the joke writer rejoices. The 
income tax, the high cost of living, the 
abandonment by large numbers of wives 
of a large part of their household duties 
in order to get into war work—all these 
things, and many more, put new life into 
the husband em f father joke. 

As for women, there is scarcely any 
change in social conditions that does not 
increase their total joke-producing power. 
One of the situations which netted large 
returns to the joke writer was the number 
of our boys who, with their sweethearts 
left behind them, had come under the 
lure of the French girl, and returned home 
with a choice collection of French love 
words, to the consternation of the 
American girl. 


I7 WILL readily be seen, from what I 
have written, that joke writing is a 
trade which can be learned by any person 
of ordinary intelligence who has industry 
and application. The first thing necessary 
is to learn the old characters. Even 
though they are no longer received in the 
best joke-writing circles it is well to know 
something about the great work they 
have done in the past. The mother-in- 
law, it would seem, has outrun her 
usefulness, and been laid gently to rest. 
Her career has been a long and distin- 
guished one. She was preserved for us in 
an ancient Egyptian papyrus, some four 
thousand years before Christ. She ran 
successfully through the Middle Ages; 
she was more or less prominent in Anglo- 
Saxon chronicles; she came over in the 
"Mayflower;" she flourished in our 
history up to a comparatively recent 
period. But changing matrimonial con- 
ditions have obscured her activities. 
Doubtless at some future time she will 
once again reassert herself. 

The tramp was, for years, a old 
standby, but he, also, has gone his way. 
The barber is used only sparingly. The 
landlady has apparently received her 
quietus. But as le the children, they are 
unfailing. As a source of revenue to the 
joke maker they will never lose their 
value. Most of their actual sayings— 
and these come in a constant stream into 
editors’ offices—are not so amusing as 
they seem to the fond parents or relatives. 
However, occasionally a real gem is dis- 
covered. 

It is a fact that the best children's 
jokes are invented by writers well ad- 
vanced in life, the older the better. A 
large majority of these are not plausible, 
because they put into the mouths of 
children remarks so mature that they are 
unnatural; but they go because they bring 
out some phase of childish thought, as in 
this one: 


BoBBrE: Mother, do you know why there it 
a Sunday-school? 

MOTHER: Why—don’t you, Bobbie? 

“Oh, yes. It’s to give me a chance to learn 
how to stay away, so when I grow up I can 
get out of going to church, like Father." 


Or this: 


Stimson: What, Willie! Fighting a second 
time with that new boy across the way! 

WILLIE: I had to, Dad. He came out this 
morning with another new suit. 


Then there are the jokes where the child 
asks the question and the grown-up makes 
the point, as in these two: 


Mama, is Papa a tired business man? 
He would be, Bob, if I let him stay home 
nights and think about himself. 


Mama, when I grow up can I travel? 
Why not? You have the same chance as any 
other American boy of becoming President. 


A joke, in order to “get over” with the 
public, must deal with a subject with 
which the public is thoroughly familiar. 
In stage comedy it is well recognized 
that the audience never tires of the man 
who squirts the contents of a seltzer 
bottle on another, or throws flour in his 
face, or sits down in a chair without any 
bottom; and these time-honored situa- 
tions are as much a part of moving picture 
comedy as they were in the old stage 
farce. The joke writer, therefore, who 
wishes to satirize or play up new condi- 
tions must depend upon the old forms, 
the old characters, as a basis. 

Love making is universal, so are babies, 
borrowing and lending, matrimony, busi- 
ness, laziness, thieving, stinginess, and so 
on. Other groups may be classed under 
the general title of “fend” groups. 
There is the golf fiend, the motor fiend, 
the fresh-air fend, and so on. Still other 

roups are bohemians, New Thoughtists, 
Fah brows; futurists and cubists, all 
kinds of social reformers and cranks. 
The congressman comes in for his share 
of joking. The stock broker does not get 
off scot-free. 


After these old characters have been 
fairly well assimilated, the joke writer is 
ready for business. What a boon the 
bone-dry law is to the gentlemen of the 
joke trade. What manna was in the 
wilderness to the children of Israel, so 
each joke writer should lift up his heart in 
gratitude over this heaven-sent source of 
profit. The vein is apparently never 
ending. Think of all the golf players 
coming in from the links tired and thirsty, 
and the joke possibilities of Sahara lock 
ers staring them in the face! 


Briccs (at the golf club): Brasston, over 
there, says that lately his mind has been so 
clear that after playing forty-eight holes of 
golf he can describe accurately every stroke 
he has made. 

Griccs: That shows the awful effects of 
the bone-dry law. 
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An E. Z. Way to Comfor 


Try a pair of E. Z. Garters 


Starting with an original idea—wid 
webbing—we developed a garte 
which really fits snugly, in no way 
binding or restricting leg muscle 
and circulation. 

If your dealer cannot supply you 
send his name and we will see tha 
you are. 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co 


Dept. A, Bridgeport, Connecticui 


Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


Just Like the Hawaiians 


Our method of teaching is so sim- 
ple, plain and easy that you begin 
on a piece with your first lesson. 
In half an hour you can play it! 
We have reduced the necessary 
motions you learn to only four— 
and you acquire these in a few 
minutes. Then it is only a í 
matter of practice to acquire 
the weird, fascinating 
tremolos, staccatos, slurs 
and other effects that make 
this instrument so delight- 
ful. The Hawaiian Guitar 
plays any kind of music, 
both the melody and the accompaniment. Yo 
tuition fee includes a beautiful Hawaiian Guiti 
all the necessary picks and steel bar and 52 comple 
lessons and pieces of music. 


Send Coupon NOW— 
Get Full Particulars FRE 


First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway NEW YORK 


I am interested in the Hawallan Gultar. Please send 
complete information, special price offer, ete., etc. 


TOWN eLcvsaeccsvshses hiéctreRRsz tA ke na Sens A.M 
Write name and address clearly 
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Marshmallows 


ADE without contact with the 

hands, and of purest materials, 
in clean, spotless kitchens. Deli- 
ciously distinctive for their fluffy 
tenderness and delicate flavor. Fresh 
&nd tender always because of won- 
derful keeping qualities. 

The booklet we have for you tells of 
more than 50 delicious ways of using 
marshmallows in cooking—free on 
request. If your dealer cannot supply 

ou with 

oyal Marsh- 
mallows, send 
70 cents for a 
pound box, 
2 lbs. $1.40, 
5 Ibs. -50. 


you: too, will be delighted with 
the great variety of delicious se- 
lections in our Delcara Chocolates— 
nuts, fruits, variously flavored cream 
centers, all thickly coated with rich 
chocolate and packed in wonderful 


boxes. Known for more than 25 
years to the discriminating public. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
would like to send you our favorite 
selection, Butter Chocolates (as illus- 
trated), pound box, $1.50 postpaid. 


The Rochester 
Candy Works 


409 State St. 


Rochester, 
New York 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, who stammered 

himself for twenty years so badly he could hard- 

ly talk, originator of The Bogue Unit Method 

for Restoring Perfect 8; h and Founder of 

the Bogue Institute for Stammerers and Stut- 

nal patronage, strongly endorsed by the medical 

natio; patronage, s en m pro- 

fession, has written a 288-page book, telling how he cured 

himselt. Contains definite and authoritative Information. 

Bent anywhere to readers of The American Magazine for 

25 cents coin or stamps to cover, postage and malling. 
Address 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 
4017 Bogue Building 


Train Here to Earn 
1800—$5000 a Y 


A guarantee of a high secretarial or executive 
position and the assurance of a successful future 
are yours when you enroll in the 


Ransomerian 
Business School 


1332-38 Grend Avenue Kansas City, Mo. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


After the joke-writing. apprentice has 
learned: all the old characters, their 
habits and haunts, and has mastered the 
machinery of fitting their utterances to 
new conditions, he is then ready to 
market his wares. But, first, he must 
cultivate the joke-writing atmosphere. 
This is largely a matter of inhibition on 
the one side and moral courage on the 
other. As he gradually gets into the 
habit of thinking jokes, he will find him- 
self occasionally saying something humor- 
ous. 

This tendency must be sternly sup- 

ressed. No joke writer can afford it. 
Tokes are his stock in trade. A haber- 
dasher doesn't hand out a new collar, or 
shirt, or necktie, to his friends at the 
card table, or on the links. Neither does 
a hardware man casually present you 
with a package of carpet tacks or a new 
monkey wrench. The joke writer must 
remember that every time he says any- 
thing funny, bing! there goes two dollars! 
It may be pleasant to have the reputation 
of bemg funny, but it is too expensive a 
pleasure for him. 


THE more you can suffer, the better 
your jokes will be. But do not try 
to force the matter. Many an inexperi- 
enced joke writer has met with disaster 
because he tried to do this. He has 
married in haste, or done something 
equally rash. It is better far to let the 
suffering come along quite naturally. It 
can generally be relied upon. A sudden 
and unforeseen calamity 1s a bonanza to 
a joke writer. Bill Nye once broke his 
leg in a railroad accident, and spoke of it 
afterward with tears of joy. It had netted 
him a handsome profit. 
I began writing jokes for the New 
York “Sun” when Mr. Dana was the 
editor. I was happy and care-free in those 


days, and so I did not succeed very well 


at first. I had method, but no depth of : 


sorrow. But one day by a gracious act 
of providence, I was attacked by the 
mumps. During the fit of melancholy 
which followed, and while I was lying 
in bed convalescing, I evolved a new ions 
of joke. It consisted in making inanimate 
objects articulate, and having them con- 
verse with one another. At that time they 
happened to fit into the prevailing news- 
pue mood and during my week in bed 

coined money. In six days I had written 
forty-five of these dreadful things and had 
received forty-five dollars, which. more 
than paid for my illness. 

I was then visited by a fellow joke 
writer—one of the secret fraternity—who 
had heard of my good luck. He saw with 
glistening eyes the roll of bills lying on 
my bed, iid. being in a weak and defense- 
less condition I Paned him the money. 
He took it away with him, intending to 
pay his rent. But so much sudden 
poeenuy carried him off his feet, and 

efore he could get to his landlord he had 
spent the princely sum in riotous living. 
his brought on a corresponding fit of 
remorse and melancholy, which enabled 
him during the next few weeks, not only 
to make enough to pay his rent but to 
repay the loan. 
mention this apparently trivial cir- 
cumstance, not only to show the psychol- 
ogy of joke-writing, but to uncover the 
fact that there is honor even among 
joke writers. 


In conclusion I repeat that there are 
only two ways of writing jokes. One is to 
formulate your set of characters and to 
have them say things to one another, 
born of their habits and conditions— 
which will give a fresh point of view to 
some condition to which the public con- 
sciousness is alive. The other way is to 
take such an idea by itself —something 
that excites your sense of satire or in- 
justice—and fit it to any two characters 
that are best adapted to your purpose. 
The I-see-by-the-paper joke is an old 
vehicle for this kind of utterance. This 
yanally involves some statement of direct 
act: 


I see by the papers that he was in the tank 
service. 

Which one? Saloon-keepers’ League, or 
Cháteau-Thierry? 

Animal jokes are also a source of 
revenue, and can be turned out in great 
variety. Sometimes the animals have 
conversations among themselves, as in 
this one: 


FATHER Tomcat: Maria, 
till sundown. 
1 : Some day you won't wake up at 
all if you keep on attending these all-night 
peace conferences. 


Or this one: 


THE FARMERETTE: Do you think I can 
learn how to milk this cow in a week? 

THE FARMER: I hope so, miss—for the sake 
of the cow. 


don't wake me up 


As for the pun, that has gone steadily 
out. But it has been succeeded by per- 
haps a smarter offspring, in which a 
slight play on words is made to illustrate 
some human frailty: 


Birdseye is an optimist! 
Aiae bè bas 
though he has been home from the f, 
only six months he is already looking -forward 
to his back pay. 


I make no particular excuse for the 
quality of jokes I have here offered at 
random. They are not masterpieces of 
humor. But, then, masterpieces of 
humor are very rare, as are masterpieces 
in other branches of literature and art 
These jokes are salable as the market 
goes, and serve to illustrate the mechanics 
of this more or less lucrative business. 


AFTER you havewritten, say, fifty jokes, 

lay them aside for a few days and 
look at them with a fresh eye. You will 
be surprised at the result. Many that 
appeared utterly footless when you wrote 


them will now seem good. Others over 
which you enthused at the moment will 


now seem to have mislaid their i 
Then show them to your wife. Ever 
wife, 


joke maker should have at least one 
The jokes that she 


for various reasons. 
likes—hold back. The ones she doesn't 


like—send out boldly. 
Write each joke on a separate slip with 


your name and address on it. S i 
first to the periodical that pays the deed 
rates; and so on down the list. Do not 


destroy the jokes which are re; 

eep them on hand. Every oM i pe 
while an editor leaves, and a new victim 
takes his place. Your old joke may be— 


well, it may be on him. B ^s hi 
lookout. n ATACE Mie 
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You sald /t/ 


NS X AL 


And it’s about all you 


can say in the present printing 
crisis. Right in the thick of the biggest 
business drive this country has ever seen! Mr. 
and Mrs. Consumer buying likemad!’ Thetrade 
just howling for goods! And you can’t make a 
clean-up because you can’t get the sales follow- 
ups that help land orders, can’t get the office 
and factory forms to handle orders, can’t get 
even the labels to ship the orders. 


Can’t get the scores of printed 
things you have to have to get the jump 


on the other fellow. Can’t get 'em without 
paying staggering prices! Can't get 'em without mad- 
dening delays! Can't get em at all! 


Old friend printer's not to 
blame. He's up against it himself, with 
wages and paper prices making altitude rec- 
ords, skilled labor almost impossible to get—all kinds 
of setbacks—and every other customer hollering for 
his jobs just as you are for yours. 


But what's the use of grouching 


about it? Why not do something? Oh, yes! 
You think you have, but tell me this—if you knew of 
a time-tested, practical, reasonably priced device that 
would produce almost every printed thing yon aeo 
that would do it on time, every | time, any o time 
wanted it—that would save 25 % to 75% on every Mb 
that would do the trick right, right inside your own 
four walls— 


If you knew of a life saver like that, 


would you stop to talk about it? Or would 
you grab fon it? 


You said it! Nowdoit! Don’t keep 


on wearing the heart out of yourself and 
your business bucking an impossible situation. Wire, 
phone or write the Multigraph today! 


You can’t buy a Multigraph unless you need it 


THE: AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio Offices in Principal Cities 


THE INTERNATIONAL MULTIGRAPH CO. 
London, 15-16 Holborn Viaduct Paris, 24 Boulevard des Capucines 


THE MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., Ltd. 
84-88 Bay St., Toronto, Can. Officesin Principal Canadian Cities 


E. ZIGRAPI 


™MUYLTIGRAPH SENIOR Tos 
compact equipment that turns out high quality printing and 
form ypewritin mt very low cost—averaging a saving of 
from 25% to 18%. It is simple and easy to operate; rapid and 
convenient, Electri cally per du with printing ink a ment, 


automatic paper feed, signature device, automatic platen 
release and wide printing sation, Easy payments if desired. 


TANULTIGRAPIT JUNIOR This iss 


be ema oe for concerns which have a limited amount 

of work. It does both form typewriting and office printing 
and produces the same high quality of work as the Senior 

MÁY ye but it is hand-operated only and cannot be 

th ped with olestie power, automatic feed and signature đe- 

ta as can the Senior. Easy payments if desired. 


The Multigr. 


1814 E. jets d M iud Ohio 


“Bucking an impossible situation" 
more about the Multigraph and what it can do for me. 


Firm 
Name 


Street Address 


is getting monotonous. Tell me 
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Town State Amer-June 
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=, New Lessons in Shaving 
is Hot towels and fin 


er rubbin g 


/. not needed. T e secret 
of softening the beard 
lies in emulsifying the 
oil coat on the beard. 


Copyright, Tbe Palmolive Go., 1920 


What Science Has Done 


Several years ago we began to 
make shaving a study in the Palm- 
olive Laboratories. 


We were certain there was a 
scientific way to make each hair cut 
easily, and we sought to find it. 


We studied the beard. We learned 
that the obstacle in fitting the 
beard for the razor was the oil that 
coats every hair of the beard. "This 
oil, we found, did not yield as it 
should to the ordinary lather. Hence 
it was difficult for water to penetrate 
and soften the beard. As a result, 
men had to apply hot towels or rub 
with the fingers. 


The solution 


The solution of the problem, we 
knew, lay in a different lather than 
men were using. And we spent 
months experimenting with prep- 
arations. We tried 130 formulas 
before we achieved our Palmolive 
formula and mastered the last re- 
maining problem. 


And that men may know what a dif- 
ference it makes in shaving we are offer- 
ing a trial tube free. 


See how easy 


With Palmolive you need no hot 
towels or rubbing to soften the 
beard. You just put a bit of the 
cream on the face, whisk it up into 
a lather, and your beard is ready 
for the razor! This is because Palm- 
olive instantly emulsifies the oil coat 


on the beard; so the water penetrates 
quickly. 

And such a shave as you enjoy 
with Palmolive! You never dreamed 
a razor could glide so smoothly 
over the face. This is because this 
lather also lubricates the skin, so 
the razor can’t scrape or irritate. 


Both lather and lotion 


Palmolive contains both Palm and 
Olive oils. Thus it is a lotion as well 
as a lather. It gives the skin a satin 
smoothness, a delightful cool “after 
feel" when shaved. No other appli- 
cations are necessary. 


Try it free 


Note the coupon here. It brings 
you a trial tube of Palmolive Cream 
free and postpaid. 

Try a Palmolive shave and see 
what an amazing difference. 

Note that you don’t have to re- 
lather with Palmolive, because it 
stays moist and foamy 10 minutes. 
A mere bit is ample for a shave. 
For Palmolive multiplies itself in 
lather 250 times. ere's enough 
for 152 shaves in our 36c size. A 
cream so active, as you know, is 
something decidedly new. 

But don't accept. our word for 
the wonders of Palmolive Cream. 
Be the judge yourself, at our ex- 
pense Use a trial tube free. Send 
or it today. 


Large size tube at druggist’s, 35c 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


to simplify shaving 


Free—A trial tube 


Free yourself from old-time 
shaving faults. Know how 
quick and easy and pleasant 
shaving can really be. A trial 
tube of Palmolive will prove a 
revelation to you. Send for 
it today. No charge. Simply 
mail the coupon. 


m 
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For a free trial tube | 


The Palmolive Company, 
Dept. 103, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


Please send me a Free Trial 
Palmolive Shaving Cream. MP SMOD 
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'The Most Wonderful Billiard 
Player in the World 


(Continued from page 54) 


away at his infinite assortrfent of strokes 
and shots when he is not scheduled for 
exhibition, or is disinclined to go to a 
public billiard-room. 

When plans were made for the offi- 
cial tournament of 1919, Hoppe had 
been continuous champion at id. the 
18.1 and 18.2 balk-line games for more 
than six years, and he was a topheavy 
favorite to retain his title. Yet in the 
weeks before the tournament not one of 
the six contestants for the title devoted so 
much time to practice as did the cham- 
pion. 

“T don't deceive myself into PAIRE 
I've 'arrived,'" he remarked to a friend. 
“If the day ever comes when I think I 
know all there is to know about billiards, 
you'd better stop backing me." 


MEN who used to drop in at Frank 
Hoppe's little hotel on the bank of the 
Hudson, at Cornwall, New York, in the 
early nineties, say that the title holder had 
this same persistency of purpose in the 
days when his blond head just reached 
above the brown leather pockets of the 
pool table in his father's public parlor. 
From the time he chalked his first cue, 
the boy took to the game as a sailor takes 
to the sea. Every day after school, if he 
was not playing baseball or some other 
outdoor sport, he hurried over to his 
father's pool-room, and he usually stayed 
there until he was sent home to tied St 
night. If no one else was playing he either 
banged away at the balls alone, or else 
staged a contest with his brother Frank, 
who was a year or two older than he. 
Through constant practice and the 
coaching of their father, who was an ex- 
cellent amateur player, the two young- 
sters were soon displaying a game that 
would have done credit to grown men. 
Presently Willie began to direct his at- 
tention to the more scientific pastime of 
billiards, which could be played on the 
same table by plugging the pockets with 
the removable sections of cushion pro- 
vided for that purpose. It was not long 
before the two boys were able to defeat 
all the adult patrons of the place, and their 
fame had spread to neighboring towns. 
The elder Hoppe was quick to see com- 
mercial possibilities in the “boy wonders," 
and he decided to take them on tour. 
Mrs. Hoppe protested at first, but she 
yielded on condition that she be allowed 
to go along and see that the boys kept up 
with their studies. In the five years that 
followed, the juvenile experts were on the 
road most of the time. The father went 
ahead and booked engagements in all 
arts of the country and Mrs. Hoppe 
cought her charges along in his wake. 
When he was thirteen years old Wil- 
lie Hoppe entered his first professional 
tournament—a five-man handitae match 
participated in by players just below 
the class of the leading exponents of balk- 
line billiards. Although he had grown 
several inches since leaving Cornwall, the 


young expert was still so short of stature 
that he had to balance his body on the 
edge of the table, with his feet off the 
floor, in order to make many of his shots. 

A few months after he had come through 


this tournament, without losing a match, | |- 
Hoppe set out for Paris, where balk-line || 


play was then having a heyday. There 
e defeated all the second-grade profes- 


sionals. Two years later he made another | 


d to Paris, and won the Junior Metro- 
politan Championship. 

Returning to the Waited States when 
he was seventeen years old, Hoppe toured 
the country with Jake Schaefer, one of the 
best players in the game. By studying 
every move of Schaefer he picked up many 
points that gave a final finish to his own 
execution. Before the tour had ended he 
was defeating Schaefer with great fre- 

uency. 

Billiard enthusiasts now began to clamor 
for a match between Hoppe and Maurice 
Vignaux, the “Old Master," who held the 
world's championship at 18.1 balk-line, 
the prevailing professional game in Amer- 
ica and France. So the young star set out 
again for Paris, where he challenged Vig- 
naux to a 500-point match for the title. 
As soon as the contest had been arranged 


for January 15th, 1906, the eighteen-year- 


old youth settled down into a most exact- 
ing régime of daily practice. 

ja the meantime, the “Old Master" 
was dazzling the French billiard world 
with a display of his most brilliant form. 
It was generally conceded that the Amer- 


ican boy had hitched his ambitions to a || 


forlorn hope. 
the night of the match a notable 
gallery of Parisians turned out to honor 
their idol. 
at the half-way point, Vignaux had just 
stepped out to a lead of 37—which the 
spectators felt was a harbinger of the be- 
ginning of the end. 
“The American boy is about to break,” 
told each other jubilantly. 


the | 
When the play was called again, Hoppe | 
e, 


picked up his cue and walked to the ta 

as calm as any veteran‘of a hundred tour- 
naments. In the most spectacular exhibi- 
tion of billiards ever shown in a title tilt 
up to that time he clicked off 269 points 
while the passing champion was collecting 
a total of 55. th winning the 18.1 title 
by a score of 500 to 323 Hoppe hung up 
a general average of 20.24—a new world's 
record for a championship match. 


BEFORE setting out for abroad Hoppe 
had tried to arrange a match with 
George Slosson, “the Student,” who at 
that time was the ranking player in Amer- 
ica. Slosson passed up de challenge: 
“Go get a reputation,” he answered, 
when the boy wizard pressed his claim. 
“T believe I have what you asked me 
for,” the new world’s champion sent word 
to Slosson as soon as he arrived back in 
New York. Thereupon, “the Student” 
immediately challenged him for the title. 


When intermission was called | 


THE FLO IM SHOE 


LORSHEIM 
Oxfords are cool 
and perfect fitting— 
| they fit snug at the 
ankle and hug the 
heel— made of qual- 
ity materials that give 
you value for what 
you pay. 


Consider the wear, 
not the price per pair 
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Look for the quality 
mark, “Florsheim.” 


The Florsheim Shoe 
Company 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Write for book 
“Styles of the Times” 


The 


Ladies’ Solitaire— 
Examination Free 
—10 Months to Pay 
Examine ring FIRST, 
then if you 
decide to 
keep it pay 
only $2.00. 


Buying di- 
rect assures > A 


perfectly cut blue- 
white Diamond in la- 
dies' solid gold setting 
at only $2.80 a month! 
Take advantage of 
this amazing offer to- 
day. YOUR MONEY 

A if you are not 
satisfied. No Security 
—No Red Tape. 

A Postal Brings You the Greatest Diamond 
Watch and Jewelry Book Ever Published 
Whether you order this ring or not, let us 
send you this De Luxe Catalog FREE, con- 
taining descriptions of rings, watches, diamonds 
and other articles of jewelry. Everything 
sent on FREE EXAMINATION. Address 

Dept. 35L. 
Sweet’s Capital $1,000,000 


-THE HOUSE OF QUALITY ` 


LW-SWEET INC. 


1650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“I certainly will increase 
that stenographer's salary; 


her letters are perfect’’ 


‘Typewrite 80 words per minute or more and you, 
too, will draw big pay. Wherever you are, increased 
output of finished work will bring the big money- 
good promotions—the private secretaryships—even 
tually the executive positions. Stenographers who 
are real Typists, are wanted by Employers every- 
where. Expert ability means big money—success. 

The trouble hitherto has been that stenographers 
had no way to improve their typewriting. Ordinary 
methods left them stranded with only a 30 to 40 
word ability. 

Now the “New Way" has changed all this—it 
opens the door for every stenographer to high speed 
in typewriting—to perfect accuracy—to great ease of 
operation—to promotions and Big Pay. 

Based upon an absolutely new idea—special gym- 
nastic exercises for the definite, cultural training of 
the fingers away from the machine. Marvelously 
successful. 

Ten simple lessons, easily completed in spare time. 
Your daily typewriting improves from the very 
start. Cost low. Binding guarantee—no pay re- 
tained unless expected results are fully realized. New 

ay booklet describes this revolutionary new system 
in full detail—shows you the way to a transformed 
ability, doubled or trebled salary. Write for it 
today. FREE 


IMPROVES YOUR 


ENGLISH 


[n 15 Minutes a Day 


Sherwin , the well-known teach- 
er of practical English, has ected a 
new patented Invention which, in 15 
minules of your daily spare time, will 
quickly give you unusual command of 
language. Students of this *' 1007; Self- 
Correcting Method” secured more im- 
provement n five weeks ban Nac pre 
viously been ined by other pupils in 
wo years. 15 minutes each day of 
R time can now, thru 
8 Cody, make you speak or write clearly, force- 
fully, correctly, and convincingly. 
“100% Self-Correcting Course” 
The average n in business is only 61% efficient 
in the vital points of English grammar. That is be- 
cause the methods of teaching English in school left 
hazy idea of the subject —the 
id not stick in your mind. But Sh 


Grammar, 
for you, and anticipates your questions. It even 
guides your paper and assigns you your class per- 
centage till you reach the 1005; mark. 

Interesting Free Booklet 

written an in! 


teresi 

. If you feel your 

by mistakes 
command 


e » words to ex- 
be a revelation to you. Send 
praxi 

1 to utes of your y 
Mail a letter or postcard for this booklet, at once, 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Dept. 96, News Bullding, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The'match was played on March 27th, 
Ue in the Grand Central Palace, New 
ork, before the largest crowd that ever 
saw a billiard contest in America. It was 
a brilliant and closely contested tilt, but 
Hoppe won by a score of 500 to 391. 
he 18.2 balk-line game was now be- 
ginning to come into marked favor among 
professionals. On April 21st, 1906, a tour- 
nament was held in New York. Slosson 
won and Hoppe finished fourth. Im- 
mediately thereafter the five high players 
in the New York contest were invited to 
stage an all-star tournament in Chicago. 
his tournament, which was held early 
in May, set a high-water mark for bril- 
liant billiards. Hoppe not only was the 
victor, but on May 11th he established a 
new world’s record for tournament play 
by running 307 consecutive points in one 
inning—only one point less than the pres- 
ent world’s record, hung up by the aie 
pion himself on November 23d, 1915. 
Incidentally, the highest run ever scored 
at the 18.2 game (this time in an unofficial 
exhibition) was marked up by Hoppe at 
Paris in 1911. For one hour and twenty 
minutes he wielded his magic cue, charm- 
ing the balls into submission for delicate 
"nurses," driving them around the cush- 
ions for spectacular counts, making al- 
most unbelievable massés, until he had 
built up the amazing total of 622. 


(CLOSE followers of the game declare 
that a feat achieved by Hoppe in 


Pasadena, California, two years ago was . 


in many respects more remarkable than 
his Paris run. The champion was sched- 
uled to play a 250-point exhibition match 
with “Young” Jake Schaefer. Hoppe 
won the right to shoot first, and he made 
his first count. The three balls drew up 
together 12 or 15 inches from the end of 
the table where Referee Peterson was 
standing. 

With a stroke as delicate as the flutter 
of a fairy’s wing, Hoppe “nursed” the 
balls for count after count. Each time 
that he drove them to the cushions to get 
“out of balk” they came back to their 
starting point as if drawn by a magic mag- 
net. Schaefer never moved from his chair 
or the referee from his tracks as the cham- 
pion ran the entire 250 points. At no 
time during the play did a single ball pass 
beyond the dotted line shown in the ac- 
companying diagram, nor did the ivories 
ever come to rest outside of an imagina. 
circle less than a foot in diameter in whic 
they lay when Hoppe made his second 
shot. The diagram illustrating this extra- 
ordinary performance was drawn for me 
by Referee Peterson. The dots represent 
chalk marks left on the table by the tip 
of Hoppe’s cue—the area of which was 
carefully measured by Peterson at the end 
of the match. 


The three-cushion billiard game de- 


mands hard, driving strokes and spec- 
tacular round-the-table counts—a style of 


lay diametrically different from that I 
lave just described. Although Hoppe 
usually confines himself to balk-line con- 
tests, he consented to take part in: a three- 
cushion exhibition at San Francisco a few 
days after his Pasadena performance. 
Playing a game not in his own field, he not 
only made history by breaking the world's 
record of 18 consecutive counts in one 
inning, but le threw in an extra seven 
pines or good measure before he missed 
y a hair-line margin on his twenty-sixth 


‘shot. 


T IS an axiom in the billiard world that 

" Hoppenever knows when he is beaten.” 
This was strikingly illustrated in a cham- 
pionship match Taraa the title holder 
and Yamada in New York City a few 
years ago. The ene star was in rare 
form—while the balls, for once, seemed to 
have rebelled at their perpetual serfdom 
to Hoppe’s cue. 

Nothing "broke right” for the cham- 

pion, and before the astonished eyes of the 
spectators Yamada swept away to the 
overwhelming lead of 300 to 40. With 
his title dangling by a slender thread, 
Hoppe’s perfect poise was not even ruffled. 
He kept on “sawing wood,” and suddenly 
the ivories kaan to behave. The cham- 
pen picked off a cluster of 87 counts and 
ollowed it Ne by a dazzling run of 152. 
Meanwhile, Yamada was creeping closer 
to the 400 mark. The break of the game 
came when Hoppe had shot up to 379. 
The Japanese took his turn at the table 
with only 9 points standing between him 
and the championship. In his nervous 
anxiety he fouled on the first shot, and 
the title holder glided through to final 
victory. 

For years epee § nerve control has 
been the marvel of the billiard realm. 
Victory brings no bubbles and defeat no 
fumes. On his few overthrows since he 
took the 18.1 title from Vignaux in 1906, 
he has promptly challenged the victor and 
brought the truant crown back home. His 
favorite method of “celebrating” a hard- 
won match is to eat an apple. 

No big business or professional man 
could take his job more seriousl than 
does the billiard champion. his 
hands, the two tools of his trade, he car- 
ries an insurance of $100,000. He keeps 
himself in perfect physical condition by 
daily calisthenics, swimming, walking, and 
careful dieting. He watches his weight 
most carefully and never allows it to 
vary more than a pound or two. Be 
ds MEM tournament he placed 

imself in the charge of a i 
ki n for several veis. Perna 

, No matter where he may be, t 
pion invariably attends weder Nes Med 
day in the year, and for a month before 
the annual tournament he goes to mass 
eve mins. " 

e way you take care of 
you ought to hold the title for life a Mee 
ork friend remarked to him recenti 

“I don't expect to do that,” replied the 
champion, “but I must admit to one 
dream. Maybe it’s pag: ut f 
ane s the dream, Willie ”* his friend 

“I guess you've heard I hav i 
months-old youngster up at the Rated ci 
Wouldn't it be wonderful, Jack, if I could 

eep the title long enough i 
to him when he sows up doi: 
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D ene. | This isthe sign that identifies 
: dealers showi 


AVE EADY 


UNG SS V (e IN) 
| BATTERIES 
|. MAZDA BULBS 
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Three Thousand 
Dollars For 
Somebody. YOU? 


HREE thousand dollars in cash for one 

‘person; a thousand dollars for another; 
five hundred for each of three other people and 
ninety-nine other cash prizes two hundred to 
ten dollars. Ten’ thousand dollars in all! 
How much for YOU? 


This latest Eveready Daylo Contest will 
break all contest records. Anyone may enter 
—it costs nothing; there is no obligation of any 
kind. Men, women, boys and girls all have 
equal chances for any of the 104 cash prizes. 


On June 1st, Daylo dealers throughout the United 
States and Canada will display the new Daylo Contest 
Picture in their windows. Go to the store of a Daylo 
dealer and study the picture. Secure a contest blank, 
which the dealer will give you, and write on it what 
you think the letter says. Use 12 words or less. For 
the best answer that conforms to the contest rules, the 
winner will receive $3000.00 in cash. 


Get an early look at the picture. Submit as many 

answers as you wish. Contest blanks are free at all 

Daylo dealers. All answers must be mailed before 
idnight, August 1st, 1920. 
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the Eveready 
“Daylo y/ )OOO Contest 
"Ficture look for this 


sign on dealers’ 


1 Second Prize 1000.00 

riz 00.00 each 1500.00 

4 Priz 50.00 each 1000.00 

5 Priz 00 each 1000.00 

10 Prize 100.00 each 1000.00 
10 Prize: 50.00 each 500.00 
20 Prize 25.00 each 500.00 


10.00 each 500.00 
Total $10,000.00 


Answers will be judged by the 
editors of "LIFE" and contestants 
must abide by their judgment. 


If two or more contestants sub- 


mit the identical answer selected ` 


by the judges for any prize, the 
full amount of the prize will be 
paid to each, 


Contest begins June 1, 1920, and 
ends Midnight, August 1, 1920. 
Postmarks on letters will deter- 
mine if letter has been mailed be- 
fore close of contest. 


Answers must contain not more 
than 12 words. 
words count as one word. 
Complete Contest Rules are 


printed on Contest Blank. 
Ask Daylo dealers for them. 


Hyphenated 


m CP 
Faget | 
A v 


windows- 


FPA ERE my gun UID 
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The Mixing House Crew 


The men in the dynamite mixing house work together 
with the smoothness of an eight oared crew—without 
apparent hurry and yet without a waste motion. There 
is never a suggestion of confusion or uncertainty. Each 
man does his appointed tasks with the precision and 
alertness of the trained powder worker. 


'These men not only work smoothly but also think 
quickly. Nothing can go amiss without their instantly 
detecting and correcting it. They know each trick and 
turn of their trade—the weight and proportions of *dope 
and nitroglycerin used, their correct action under dis 
great rubber-shod wheels of the mixer, the exact time 
needed for proper mixing. 


It has taken years of patient work and careful experi- 
menting to bring this seemingly simple mixing process 
to its present perfection. But no matter how perfect] 
the machine does its work it would be of little avail 
without the skill and practical knowledge of the mixing 
house crew. 


To the men of the mixing house is due, in no small 
measure, the credit for the important work done by 
Hercules dynamite as it fights on the side of man in his 
battle with nature—leveling mountains, altefing the 
courses of rivers, changing the farmers’ arid land into 
fruitful fields, in fact performing for man tremendous 
tasks which he could never accomplish unaided. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 


“Dope —the powder makers’ term for a combination, properly 
proportioned, of nitrate of soda, nitrate of ammonia, wood 
pulp, flour, starch, sulphur, chalk, and other ingredients. 
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Exactly Why Some Are Promoted—and Others Are Not, by FRANK B. COPLEY 


Exactly Why Some Are 
Promoted—and Others Are Not 


(Continued from page 19) 


made better; I believe with all my heart 
and soul in progress eternal. With this 
attitude—just as easy to hold as the other, 
once you get the habit—ideas come in 
plenty. 

“Of course an employee must use 
some tact in presenting his ideas. I have 
known men, in passing along ideas to 
the boss, to slip him one idea they did 
not mean to give; namely, that they 
thought they knew more about running 
his job than he did. Needless to say, here 
was an idea that the boss did no appreci- 


tc. 

“ At least at the start, a man should not 

concern himself with t and grand im- 

rovements. Probably the boss himself 

as these in mind. 1f a man will but ob- 
serve what is happening in Ais immediate 
vicfnity, he hardly can fail to discover 
opportunities for Dis, simple, everyday 
improvements; and it is suggestions for 
these that the boss will welcome. 

* At the same time, of course, a man 
should think beyond his immediate prov- 
ince. The sales specialist should Ino 
something about production. The ac- 
countant should know something about 
sales. Ideas that involve the develop- 
ment of one department or feature at the 
expense of some other department or 
feature are of no real or practical value. 
'The business should be considered as a 
whole. 

"At this particular time of soaring 
prices, the suggestions that employers es- 
pecially welcome are those for saving 
space, time, material, and energy. 

“Tt goes without saying that a business 
often has to spend money in the present 
to save money in the future. But it is 
only human for the employer to fix his 
eyes more on the present expenditure than 
on the future saving; use the present 
expenditure is very real, while the future 
saving may be more or less shad or 
problematical. So the employer will be 
particularly pleased by suggestions for 
savings which can be put into effect im- 
mediately and which involve little or no 
expenditure. 

s R example, I found in one office a 
certain form of card index that was 
headed up like this.” 

Here Mr. Leffingwell wrote out the fol- 
lowing form: 


NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 


Town STATE 

“This made it necessary,” he pointed 
out, “for the tvpist, in filling in a name 
and address, to have no less than four 
starting points, and to use care in getting 
the names on the line. The form was re- 
designed to leave a blank space at the top 
of the card. Then, when a name and 
address was written on it, it appeared 
simply like this." 


Mr. Leffingwell then wrote out the fol- 
lowing: 
Henry SMITH 


44 WiLsoN Ave. 
SPRINGFIELD, Ouio 


“The immediate result, he said, “was 
a saving of twenty-five per cent in labor or 
effort; and as there were twelve typists 
doing the work, it was a ge saving. 


"I COULD multiply examples like this of 
the opportunities open to alert clerks 
to make suggestions which sooner or later 
must lead their employer to single them 
out for promotion. Take records: In one 
concern I found a duplication in a record 
that resulted in a wholly unnecessary ex- 
tra cost of seven thousand dollars a year. 

“The common tendency is to take for 
pes that a record is necessary, just 

ause it is being kept and has been kept 
for some time. This was the assumption 
in a branch office which had been reg- 
ularly making up a record and forwarding 
it to the home office. The fact was that 
at the home office the record was placed 
carefully in a file, and never, in the course 
of two years, referred to. The manager 
at the home office did not even know that 
such a record existed. If a subordinate 
had suggested during those two years 
that a record was being received which was 
useless, the manager would certainly have 
been much obliged to that subordinate. 

“I don’t want to over-emphasize the 
advisability of an employee’s making sug- 
gestions that do not call for additional 
expense. There was a concern which was 
losing business because its orders were not 
filled promptly. Analysis showed that it 
took an.order an average of ten days to 
pass through the clerical routine, and that 
what was mainly responsible for this was 
slow and irregular delivery of the order 
from one clerk to another. 

“A messenger system was installed, un- 
der which orders were taken from one desk 
to the next every twenty minutes, and it 
reduced the average time of getting an 
order through the routine to one day in- 
stead of ten. As a matter of fact, this 
messenger system enabled many orders to 
be sent into the factory within three hours 
after they were received in the mail. It 
involved a small additional expense, but 
think what it saved! 

“Timidity keeps many employees from 
'offering suggestions. They should realize 
that it is better to start off with a few 
poor suggestions than.never to make 
any start. Even a foolish suggestion, if 
modėstly offered, is likely to bring you 
credit for good intentions, at least. d 
no one should get peeved if he makes what 
he is sure. is a good- suggestion, and it is 
not acted upon. The boss may have rea- 
sons unknown to you why he cannot act 
on your suggestion, however good it may 
be in itself. Economy often has to be set 
over against economy. 
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Become a 
Over half a million lar 
à ship and all railroads 
who know how to route 
A9 shipments,obtain 
secure quickest 
deliveries, class- 
lowest rates. De- 
mand is greater 
Big positions await, competent men at 
Fit yourself for a Traffic Manager's position. 
We teach you by mail—in spare time—at home 
oro—is endorsed by railroad officials and 
large concerns everywhere. Small cost and 
ing the LaSalle Home Study Course in Traffic 
Management. Learn how the LaSalle problem 
in a big traffic job. You can qualify while hold- 
ing your present position. Write today—NOW! 
The Largest Business Training Institution 
in the World 
Dept. 633-T 


need trained Traffic Men 
shortest mileage, 
by 

ify goods, obtain 
than the supply. 
to qualify for one of the BIG jobs. Our course 

is th 
easy payments. Write for full details concern- 
method trains you in the actual work handled 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Chicago, II. 


Corn-Pestered? 


T'S as simple as A. B. C. to rid your- 
self of painful corns or calluses. Two 
or three applications of ''Gets-It" 

does the work. Put it on in a few seconds. 
Put your shoe and stocking right on after- 
wards. The soreness goes; discomfort stops. 
You can walk or dance with comfort. 


“GETS-IT” 


FOR CORNS 


Then peel the corn or callus off with the 
fingers, leaving the toe smooth and corn 
free. It causes no soreness or irritation. 


Millions all over the world use ‘‘Gets-It" and 
find it the quick way to corn freedom and comfort. 


Sold at Drug Stores 
Costs But a Trifle 
E. LAWRENCE & COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buythese SOX 
Direct by Mail 


Thousands of careful buyers have pur- 
chased through our advertisemente—and 
havesaved money. You too can do it. 
These prices are less than present 
wholesale quotations. 


Lisle Finish SOX 


Fine quality, medium weight, and very serviceable. 
Cost 50c to 750 a pair elsewbere—our price affords 
you a substantial saving of $2.25 to $5.25 per dozea. 
Colors, white, natural, tan and black. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Sold only in dozens—colors 


and sizes mixed if qus Our ae Only 3lc 


only $3.25 per dozen. 


SILK SOX risa Siik 


Guaranteed perfect. a 
Offered now at this er- 3 pair For $2 95 
tremely low figure of box of Only . 
Very fine quality—close knit and good weight. Better 
than many that retail for $1.25 per pair 

Colors —black, white, champagne, navy, green, pur- 
ple and gray—assorted colors if desired—same price. 
Limited number. Order NOW. 3 pair only $2.95. 


FREE Examination 


This method as the simplest for you, Sox are mailed 
prepaid, C. O. D. You have privilege of opening package and 
examining contents after paying postman cost of sox. Also, 
after you have paid C. O. D. we guarantee to promptly refun 
amount paid if you return sox to us, unworn for any reason. 


ORDER NOW—SEND NO MONEY 


Make r selection at once, The risk is ours—the saving 
yours. sure to give size and color. Please state Dept. 366. 


20 Years S. ng Customers 
ACH BROS. "eraren 
. References: Dun or Bradstreet 


116th St. & Michigan Ave., Dept. 366, Chicago 
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“For example, desks may be larger than 
necessary for the purpose to which they 
are devoted, and thus may be wasting 
floor space. But often it is a nice problem 
whether, with the -investment in desks 
being what it is, and the rent for space 
being what it is, it is economy to junk the 
desks. 

“Another and very important thing is 
this: Don’t be in too much of a hurry 
about getting rewarded for suggestions. 
Pretty nearly all men have fits and spasms 
of virtue and enterprise. What counts is 
the ability te carry on. Certainly the boss 
is not impressed b a man who has only 
an occasional 'spell* of taking an interest 
in the business. ‘Will he keep it up?’ that’s 
the question always asked about a man 
who shows symptoms of being a live one. 
The employer has to wait for the employee 
to show him. 


"D9NT then, be a piker with your 
suggestions. And don’t bea repeater. 
It is said that we may judge our friends 
by the time it-takes diem to get around 
to the same story or the same statement 
of opinion or fact. Every man has some- 
thing interesting or important to say; but 
sooner or later he is likely to start in and 
say it all over again. All of us need to be 
on our guard against repeating. 

“It is a great new world a man is in- 
troduced to when he sticks his head out 
of his shell and begins to observe what is 
happening around him. That habit of 
observing will introduce him to a wider 
world. He will begin wanting to know 
what other men are observing. Sooner or 
later he will be looking for ideas every- 
where, the latest and the freshest that he 
can adapt to his own job. And that is 
what will keep him from ever being fired 
for old age. 

“I was out once at the National Cash 
Register Company's factory in Dayton, 
when John H. Patterson, the head of the 
business, was up on a platform answering 
the questions he invited his subordinates 
to hurl at him. 

“One man asked: ‘Mr. Patterson, why 
do you discharge old men?’ 

“<I do not discharge old men!’ was the 
reply. ‘If I were to begin to discharge old 
men, I would have to discharge myself. 
For I am older than any of the rest of 
you. The men I discharge are those who 
are old in ideas. And,’ he shot out, ‘a man 
may be old in ideas at twenty.’ 

“There is another important thing for 
a man to do if he wants, not only to get 
promoted, but to keep on being promoted. 
As soon as he is vel settled in his new 
position, and has an opportunity to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with those 
under him, he should pick out one of them 
to be his understudy. 

“Probably most men think that it is 
to their interests jealously to guard every- 
thing pertaining to their position, so that 
their chief sell bo made to feel that they 
are indispensable to him. It’s a whale of 
a mistake. It ought to be plain that the 
more you succeed in convincing your chief 
that he can’t get along without you where 
you are, the more likely he is to keep you 
where you are, and to select others for the 
positions above you. 

“When I was a salaried worker, I no 
sooner was ‘settled in one position than 
I fixed my eyes on the next position 
above me, sought to qualify myself for 


that, and started right in to get one of the 
men under me trained to step into my 
shoes at a moment's notice. I never had 
reason to regret it. As a matter of fact, 
this is the real way to convince your chief 
that he cannot get along without you, to 
make him afraid of losing you. he fact 
that you have trained a man to take your 
place indicates to him three things: First, 
that you are alive to the interests of the 
organization; second, that he can promote 
you without disturbance to the organ- 
ization; third, that you expect promotion 
and that therefore your claims cannot be 
ignored when there is a position higher 
up to be filled. ; 

“There is still another principle in- 
volved here that I would firmly impress 
on every young man and woman. I have 
said that when I was a salaried worker, I 
always fixed my eyes on the next position 
above me, and sought to qualify myself 
for that. . The idea is that it is not enough 
to have some shadowy goal to be reached 
by you some sweet time in the by and by. 
It is true that you must have a general 
plan. But, having this general plan, you 
must decide just what steps are involved. 
And then you must fix your eyes on those 
steps, one p d That is, watch your 
next step. Make this your definite, pos- 
itive goal for the time being. And, when- 
ever possible, fix a definite time for its 
accomplishment. . If, for example, you 
have fixed your eyes on a certain position, 
you can say, ‘Now, within the next six 
months, I am going to qualify for that 
position." š 

“And persevere. I know this is a plati- 
tude. But again and again I have seen men 
stop just short of their goal. If they had 
persevered for another month, they might 
have got there. It was as if they had set 
out to break a stone, and quit with nine- 
teen hammer blows, when the twentieth, 
piled on top of the others, would have 
done the trick." 


I I5 to be brought out that Mr. Leffing- 

well had a broad experience as a salaried 
worker before he became a professional 
systematizer. Born in Michigan, he be- 
gan life there without any advantages. He 
was seventeen when he went to work as a 
stenographer, and he served for six months 
without pay, to acquire experience. Even- 
tually he went to Chicago to seek a wider 
field, and rose there to be private sec- 
retary to the superintendent of the 
McCormick Harvester Works. Later he 
studied advertising in a large Chicago 
agency, became office manager, and later 
general manager of a mail order publica- 
tion in New York. Followin this, he 
spent several years in Fodina. France 
and Germany, establishing branches for 
American companies. 

Always a keen observer of office work 
with a view to making it more efficient 
he became convinced, about ten years ago, 
that it could be reduced to a real science. 
What directly led to. this conviction was 
his study of the writings of Frederick W 
l'aylor, the Philadelphia engineer who be- 
came known as the “Father of Scientific 
Management." Mr. Taylor, a mechan- 
ical engineer, wrote principally of shop 
management; but Mr. Leffingwell was 
among those who early saw that the Tay- 
lor general principles applied to office 
management also. : 

Many persons have an idea that there 
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A chemist’s opinion 
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“After a careful analysis of 
Packer's Tar Soap, I find that 
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ble oil, refined pine-tar and 
glycerine. I consider it the best 
soap for the purposes for which 
it is recommended." 


Send for your sample 


toc brings you a sample half- 
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cleansing and healing proper- 
ties and its delightful pine-tar 
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OOKING BACK upon the many 
E pretty little gallantries of the Old 
South it is a pleasure for the few 
survivors of those days to realize that “TT 
one of the most charming of the 
cherished customs has returned, that of 
bestowing Sweets to the Sweet at 


commencement time. 
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Exactly Why Some Are Promoted—and Others Are Not, by FRANK B. COPLEY 
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must be something very “high-browish” 
and cold-blooded, not to say inhuman, 
about a man who practices the scientific 
method. Mr. Leffingwell is evidence that 
this is far from being the fact. He is a 
regular human being. 


HAT Mr. Leffingwell is sure of is 

that from now on a higher and higher 
order of thinking will be required of those 
who would rise to positions of power and 
responsibility. Up to this time, he points 
out, the application of scientific methods 
to office management has been far slower 
than the application of such methods to 
shop management. This has been due to 
a general tendency to underrate the im- 
portance of clerical work in production 
and distribution. But now it is becoming 
generally recognized that the efficiency of 
all other kinds of work is directly linked 
with the efficiency of the office. 

“I hope," Mr. Leffingwell went on, 
* that nothing I have said about the op- 
portunities open to clerks who learn to see 
things with the mind can be construed as 
unkindly comment on clerks as a class. I 
am one of those who believe that the 
clerk is a very much misunderstood per- 
son. .I have a deep respect and a warm 
regard for the young men and women who 
go to make up the great bulk of office 
workers. No one can make a mistake in 
assuming that their disposition is to do 
what is right; and few, I think, are in a 
better position than I am to realize that, 
in seeking to do what is right, they often 
have to contend against great difficulties." 

It is Mr. Leffingwell's experience that 
if young women often give up their work 
for marriage it is a great mistake to 
treat them generally as if they had no 
desire for promotion, and were working 
only until an opportunity does come along 
for them to get married. He has found 
that they often work as hard as any man 
to get a coveted position. He points out, 
moreover, that, whether we think it is a 
good thing for society or not, more and 
more young women are continuing to hold 
their positions after they marry. He be- 
lieves that, as a sex, women have a greater 
grasp of detail than men have, and he is 
a firm supporter of the principle of equal 
pay for equal work. 

* What about pretty girls in an office?" 
he was asked. “Some say that they 
should never be employed, as they prove 
too distracting." 

“No,” he replied, “I would not say, 
never employ a pretty girl. What I 
would say is, never employ a vain girl! 
If a girl is vain of her looks she is sure to 
coquette, and it is the coquette who is the 
distraction. A girl may bs as pretty as a 
picture, and yet prove no distraction to 
anyone, provided her mind is not on her 
looks but strictly on her business. One 
of the finest business young women I ever 
knew was positively beautiful. But as her 
whole air was absolutely businesslike, no 
man presumed to take any liberties with 
her. Parents having a pretty daughter 
need have no fear about her entering busi- 
ness, if she has good principles, is serious- 
minded about her work, and is made to 
realize the need’ of always conducting 
herself in a businesslike way." 

Returning to the subject of his high 
regard for young clerks in general, Mr. 
Leffingwell said: 

M he manager who complains of having 


lazy or inefficient clerks really shows up 
his own shortcomings. Ifa healthy person 
seems to be lazy, it is because he has not 
found his niche, or is doing work that he 
does not find interesting. It is the busi- 
ness of the management to place the 
clerks at work for which they are adapted. 
And there is no kind of work that cannot 
be made interesting to those who are 
adapted to it. [t would require too much 
discussion of the pute technic of manage- 
ment for me to attempt to prove this 
latter statement, but it can be accepted 
as a fact. What I want to make plain is 
that where there is trouble in an office, it 
nearly always can be traced to the short- 
comings of the management. Managers 
are far more often at fault than are the 
clerks.” . i 

Mr. Leffingwell was asked if this was 
not connected with the fact that the higher 
a nían rises, the more is required of him. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is mainly it. As 
we are promoted,-we often fail to measure 
up to the greater and greater responsibil- 
ity we incur, particularly to and for those 
under us. 

“I don't want to be understood," Mr. 
Leffingwell said, “as entering into any 
sweeping condemnations of managers, or 
as setting myself up as the great and only 
wise one. But I do have a good oppor- 
tunity in the course of my daily work 
to see the failings that are common among 
managers, and it would be a mighty good 
thing if all young. people who are am- 
bitious to become managers should have 
advance warning of what they must guard 
against. 

“There is the failure of most managers 
to come to grips with the principles of 
good management. man may natur- 
ally be a very good manager indeed, but 
unless he understands the principle of 
what he is doing, he frequently will make 
avoidable mistakes and will not get on a 
fast as he might.f. -~-~ i 

*Another widespread fault is lack of 
adequate planning. It’s an old saying, 
‘Plan your work, then work your plan.’ 
But most office managers plan their sub- 
ordinates’ work only haphazardly, or only 
in a few particulars. The planning that 
is going to count more and more in the 
future is the systematic preplanning of 
work by the management down to the 
smallest details. Regular planning de- 
partments such as are now to be found in 
all well-run factories will become a part 
of every large office. 


"MANY of the most lamentable failings 
among managers can be traced to 
their lack of knowledge of the output of 
the individual members of their working 
forces. 

"A manager, in employing a young 
woman typist, will ask her how fast she is. 
Probably she will tell him that she can 
write from 50 to 60 words a minute. He 
satishes himself that she is telling the 
truth. As a matter of fact, this is not an 
exceptional speed. The United States 
civil service test requires 60 words a min- 
ute. The world’s record is 137 words. 
Yes, the manager employs a typist who 
can write from 50 to 60 words a minute. 
But when she is added to his force of 
typists, at what rate does she actually 
write? Your typical manager doesn’t 
know. He has no means of measuring her 
output as an individual. 
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| “The same thing holds good for other 

forms of office work. The manager sel- 
dom knows what he actually gets for the 
money he pays. You would think he paid 
his clerks just to be present, just to stick 
around. 

“Let us return to the case of the typists. 
My experience with my device for accur- 
ately measuring typewriting work indi- 
catec that the average typist, during the 
time that she is actually at her machine, 
turns out about 1,000 words an hour, or 
about 16 words a minute. Iam not saying 
that the typist all day long should main- 
tain the civil service requirements of 60 
words a minute. Careful study proves 
that a fair standard for typists to main- 
tain throughout their working time is 
about 30 words a minute. But this shows 
that, as things generally are, the manager 
is utilizing only about one half of the 
capabilities of his typists. 


HERE there is lack of knowledge of 
output, no fair standards of output 
can be set up. The common tendency is 
to judge workers by whether or not they 
look busy. The feeling that he, or she, 
must always look busy 1s about the worst 
strain to which a worker can be subjected. 
As a matter of fact, those who appear to 
be doing the most often are accomplishing 
the least. I could tell you many cases of 
gross injustice to workers due to the ten- 
dency of managers to think that workers 
must always look busy. Here is one of 
the simpler cases. It occurred in a great 
store in a great city. 

“In such a store, with its many depart- 
ments, and its thousands of customers, 
many complaints are bound to be re- 
ceived every day. Many of these com- 
ponm come over the telephone. It had 

een the habit in the complaint office for 
any girl to answer the telephone who 
might not be doing something else, or 
who might get a hunch that it was her 
turn. One day I heard a girl saying over 
the telephone, ‘Don’t get excited, madam; 
you needn't think you are the only one 
with a complaint to make.’ Fine recom- 
mendation for the store, wasn't it? I got 
the permission of the manager to pick out 
a girl with an unusually pleasant voice, a 
patient nature, and a desire to be of serv- 
ice, and to make it her sole duty to 
handle the complaints coming over the 
telephone. There she was one day, at- 
tending strictly to her business of waiting 
to answer the telephone as soon as it 
should ring, when along comes a young 
assistant manager and says to her curtly, 
Des here!’ Haven't you got-anything to 

o? 

*When I got that assistant manager 
aside, I pointed out to him a few of the 
simpler rules which should guide every 
manager's conduct. ‘Never,’ I told him, 
‘subject any of your people to the humili- 
ation of correcting them in public. And 
never attemp: to correct them under any 
circumstances, never complain of any- 
thing they may do or not do, until you 
first find out the “why” of what you ob- 
ject to." í 

“I was in another office when the boss, 
in the presence of the whole force, began 
literally to roar about a mistake he had 
discovered in the work of one of his 
workers. What I told this man when I 
could get him aside was this: ‘You may 
think you were impressing your people, 
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but with the possible exception of scaring 
the girl who made the mistake you were 
making yourself ridiculous to them. They 
were secretly laughing at you for your 
lack of self-control? 

“As an example of the evils that flow 
from the manager's lack of knowledge 
of the output of his working force as in- 
dividuals, I found twelve girls filling in 
cards in a typist department. To all out- 
ward appearances they were equally busy. 
Yet investigation showed that three of the 
girls were doing an average of four hun- 
dred cards a day each, while the other 
nine were doing just about two hundred 
each. Incidentally it may be said that all 
were receiving the same salary. 

“What actually proved to be the case 
was this: The three girls who were doing 
four hundred cards a day each were main- 
taining simply a good average speed. If 
the other nine were doing only two hun- 
dred cards each, it was because of one or. 
more of these reasons: Lack of knowledge 
of how to insert the cards without loss of 
motion; turning the platen knob instead 
of using the spacer; typewriters not kept 
in best condition; improper way of read- 
ing the data that had to be copied. 

“And the point is this: If we had not 
set out to discover the individual outputs 
of those typists, the nine slow ones pro- 
bably would have gone on working in their 
inefficient way indefinitely—and the man- 
ager probably would have gone-on com- 
plaining indefinitely of inefficient. help. 


E WANT our help ready made. We 
. * wantstenographers and typists and 
filing clerks whom other people have de- 
veloped. Seldom does it occur to us to 
develop our own. But as soon as we be in 


.to look into what our people are doing 


individually, we begin to take an interest 
in them individually; and then we see in- 
finite possibilities of develo ing them in- 
dividually. We see the kd. of setting up 
standards for them, and of helping them 
to come up to those standards. 

. "In an office T syremanzed was a 
young woman typist whom eve 
considered no good. She was kept sled 
because of the scarcity of help in general. 
She, indeed, proved to be lackin in self- 
confidence. She told me she did not be- 
lieve that she ever could come up to the 
standard that had been set, even if all the 
other girls were doing it easily. 

** Nonsense,’ I told her, sitting down 
beside her; *you have got just as much 
brain as anybody else. Now let me see 
you operate your machine,’ 

“T timed her and found that she easily 
came up to the standard. he only 
trouble with you is,’ I told her, ‘that you 
do not keep it up all day.” And I showed 
her just how, by cutting out all needless 
motions, by doing only the things that 
were necessary to her work, an doing 
them in the proper way, she could easily 
keep it up all day. 
“But then she made many mistakes in 

spelling. These mistakes, I explained 
to her, would have to stand against her 
record. But there was no need of her 
making them. x 

“*You know,’ I told her, ‘that you can- 
not stop to think of your spelling. Your 
words must flow right out of your fingers 
Now, I tell you what: Every time you 
misspell a word, you are going to write it 
over and over again on your machine, 
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ing, fill in the coupon for our fre 
catalog. 


Check, the coupon for free tri: 
Oliver or the catalog, just as yo 
wish. Clip the coupon now and ma 
it at once. 


Canadian price $72 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpan: 
1066 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, ll 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1066 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


oë 5 Ship me Des Oliver Nine fare oe fn free topoc: 
ion. eep it, I wi at the rate o 
onth. le to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is... nennen nnne 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I 
choose to return the Oliver, I will shio it back at your expense 
at the end of five days. 


Do not, ipd a high Gost of until | order it. Mail me your 
boo! f Typewriters—The Reaso 
ana the Remedg > your “de luxe catalog and further 


Ql. Se neem. |: |, MENO TTE TIEN 


Occupation or Business... os. 
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UD HOT WATER. 


<= 

IGHT a fire under the rust-proof copper coils — “< 

| ie water tank, for the without time limit or quan- 

My day's uses— that's tity limitation. 

" the old way. 

N : Simply turn any hot- 

2 water faucet in the home 
any time—that’s the up- You and your family have 


Servants have no cause X: 
-for complaint or delay; 


to-date way. 

With a Ruud there's 
nothing to light—no tank 
to watch. A Ruud heats 
water as it flows through 


hot water galore; the laun- 
dress gets all the hot water 
she wants—instantly— 
once you install a Ruud in 
your home. 


RUUD Xd ces 


* Hot Water All Over the House " 


There is no waste with a 
Ruud. It heats only the 
water you use—the on and 
off of the faucets regulates 
the gas. Over 150,000 Ruud 
Water Heaters are in oper- 
ation. There’s a size for 
every home, large or small. 


Ruud Hot Water will 
solve your home water- 
heating problem perma- 
nently. See your gas com- 
pany, or your plumber, or 
any gas-appliance dealer 
about a Ruud today. 


Booklet on Ruud Hot Water Sent Free 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. F 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Standardized Gas Water Heaters 


Ruud Manufacturing Co. of Canada: 371 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 
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until at last it comes out of your fingers 
exactly right. 

e hy, she said, ‘that’s like going to 
school again. I can't do that here.’ 

*** Certainly you can. I'll see that no- 

y stops you.’ 

*** But the other girls will laugh at me.’ 

“Let 'em laugh. 

“So she became a first-class typist. 
There was a happy girl, the management 
gained an efficient worker, and society a 
self-respecting citizen. 

* Managers commonly have little or no 
idea of the.potentialities of the human 
material that comes into their offices. The 
only remedy many of them know for in- 
efficiency is firing the inefficient one. But 
firing is not the first resort—it should be 
the Zast. 

* Until we know what our workers are 
doing individually, we cannot pay them 
justly. Even after you have educit 
them all up to a standard, there are likely 
to be some who will do much better than 
others. And as they earn more, they 
should get more. We must pay the in- 
dividual, not the position. 

“T once came across a typist so skillful 
that I thought of entering her for the 
world's championship. She was working 
in an office where Į had established a 
bonus system, under which every worker 
was paid an extra sum for coming up to 
standard, while those who did still bett... 
could earn proportionately larger sums. It 
is to be explained that ordinarily we do 
not encourage people to do better than 
our standards. On the contrary, we dis- 
courage it. A business office is not a 
sporting proposition. We don't want any 
overworking. But there is such a thing 
as exceptional skill, and the typist I am 
referring to had it. Thus she began draw- 
ing down more than thirty dollars a week, 
a very large sum at that time and at that 
place. The manager said, ‘Oh, we can't 
go on paying a typist that amount of 
money. You see, he was thinking of her 
merely as a typist, not as an individual. 
Moreover, his eyes were fixed on what he 
was paying, with little thought given to 
what he was getting. Again, he still was 
hazy about the fact that he wasn’t paying 
people just to stick around; that he wasn’t 
paying them just for their time, but for 
the best efforts they could give him during 
their time. 


“AND this reminds me of another office 

where, at certain seasons, the work 
fell off to such an extent that, with the 
force working at standard speed, the work 
could all be done in about five hours in- 
stead of the usual eight. 

"*What shall we do during these sea- 
sons?’ the manager asked. 

"*Let your people go home as soon as 
their work is Prished? I said, *and con- 
tinue to pay them the same salaries.’ 

"He was stunned by this. He knew it 
would be a hardship for his people to have 
their wages cut during these seasons, and 
he did not want to see them suffer that 
hardship; but he did think they ought to 
remain on duty. So I put to him the 
question direct: ‘Are you paying them 
just to stick around?’ And I won him 
over when I reinforced this by pointing 
out that if he required them to stretch 
five hours’ work over eight, they would 
have difficulty in returning to their stand- 
ard way of working when they again were 


Se6eanC bee 


Largest and most cost- 
ly steamer on inland 
waters of world. 500 ft. 
long, 98 ft. 6 in. broad, 
510 staterooms and par- 
lors,accommodating 
1,500 persons. 


Ly 


East or West —A Good Night's Rest 


Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one night of your trip—East or West, You'll find 
comfort and quiet on a completely appointed steamer and will wake up refreshed. 

Great Ship “Seeandhee"’ and Steamers "City of Erie" and "City of Buffalo." Daily, 
May 1 to November 15. 


Railroad tickets between Cleveland and Buffalo 
good for transportation on our steamers. 


Tourist map for automobilists sent on request, 
Daily Service—]une 19 to Sept. 6, between 
Toledo and Buffalo, via Put-in-Bay and 
Cedar Point. Fare $5.00, 
Send 5 cents for colored puzsle chart of the 
Great Ship ‘‘Seeandbee."" Also ask for pictorial 
booklet (free). 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company, Dept. O, Cleveland, Ohio 


Daylight trips every Saturday from July 17 
to September 4. 

Ask your ticket agent or American Express 
agent for tickets via C. & B. Line. 

New Tourist Automobile Rate—$10.00 round 
trip with two days return limit for cars not 
exceeding 127 inches wheelbase. Cars over 
127 inches wheelbase, $14.50 round trip. 


Lv. Cleveland 9:00 p. m. 
Ar. Buffalo — 7:30 a. m. 
Eastern Standard Time 


Lv. Buffalo 9:00 p. m. 
Ar. Cleveland 7:30 a. m. 
Eastern Standard Time 


O where fancy 
calls have (old or 


Hot drinks afd 


obd wherever 


Built for {ifetime Service 


EEK those hidden nooks and crannies unseen by the motorist 
who stays close to the wayside {tavern. ICY-HOT will be 
your Wayside Jnn and offer real service any time, any place— 


cool, refreshing drinking water, lemonade or sparkling cider, or hot 
coffee from ICY-HOT Bottles; tasty meats and vegetables—even ice cream 
and fruit ices from ICY-HOT Jars. 

— ICY-HOT Motor Restaurants offer complete luncheon 
equipment for four or six people. There is an ICY-HOT 
for every purpose, priced to suit every purse. Look for the 
name “ICY-HOT” on bottom. Ask your dealer ; if he can't 
supply you send his name. 

ICY-HOTS are built for Lifetime Service, Tip of in- 
side glass Bottle is at center—the only place whereit can 
be thoroughly protected. Shock-absorbing rubber washer 

at neck of filler prevents liquids from seeping into metalcase. Abso- 2 
Ae ">a lutely sanitary. Filler rests in rubber pad mounted on powerful „7 

> coiled spring, which takes up jolts and jars and prevents Pr 4 "THE 

breakage. Easily cleaned. »* ,. ICY-HOT 

Write for illustrated catalogue. 2T po pie. 0. 

. A2 ., O. 

THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE COMPANY oO Please send circular and catalog. 
Dept. Az Cincinnati, Ohio „7 Sidi: 

- 


ICY-HOT 


Motor Restaurant 
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ComeTo 


Minnesota 


SEND your vacation in the land 
of beautiful lakes, unspoiled wil- 
derness and vigorous climate. Come 
where the game fish are eager to 
bite—where the camping is ideal 
and the old hiking trails more pic- 
turesque than ever. 
Or, if you prefer motor highways, 
comfortable hotels and cozy cot- 
tages, they are at your service. 
You can bring the kiddies along 
and enjoy all the summertime 
sports in Minnesota's great 


playgrounds. Write today for 
aeroplane-view map folder. 


Ten Thousand Lakes of 
Minnesota Association 


Operating under the direction of the 

Minnesota Land and Lake 
Attractions Board. 

135E.6th St. St. Paul, Minn. 


Minnesota is aland of unusual agrí- 
cultural, commercial and industrial 
opportunity. Life ts worth living 
in Minnesota. Try it 
this summer. 


ORANGEADE, ROOT BEER 


and other drinks are served best and 
most profitably from the 
MULTIPLE Draft Finished 
Drink Dispenser 
Measures and mixes the syrup and car- 
bonated water in the Faucet, giving 
exactly the right quantity of syrup to 
each drink. Write for particulars. 
MULTIPLEX FAUCET CO. 
2286 Cass Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Syrup Mfrs. and Jobbers also write. 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd &yllabic System—written with only nine characters. 
No “positions’—no “ruled lines"—no "'shading'"—mno 
""word-signa'"—no ''cold-notes.'' Svecdy. practical system 
hat can be learned In 30 days of home study, utilizing spare 
time. For foll descriptive matter, free, address, 


Cbleago Correspondence Schools, 2916 Wileox St., Chicago, Ll. 


. Study At Home. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and public life. Greater opportunities now 
than ever. Be a leader. Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can 
train at home during time. We prepare 
you for bar examination in any state. Money 
refunded according to ourGuarantee Bond if 
dissati: ., Degree of LL. B. confer b 
de of successful students enrolled. 
TH Epurtsenvelume - 
ou enroll now. our valo- 
"- se eng dence” 


Dept. 633-L Chicago, Ill. 
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called upon to do eight hours' full work. 
That force would have been demoralized 
if they had been required to fill in eight 
hours with only five hours’ work. It is 
actually shocking to the moral sense to be 
made to go through motions that con- 
tribute to no useful result. It is to no- 
body's interest"that anyone should be 
required, or permitted, to do useless work. 
It is hardly necessary for me to add that 
when those workers were permitted to go 
home after they had done all the work 
there was on hand, it created the best 
of feeling among them, and that in every 
particular it was a paying proposition for 
the management. 

" [t was, to begin with, the right thing 
todo. And I want to say this: Although 
a manager is forced to keep before him 
the question, Will it pay? let him ask, 
alse, Is it right? And if it is right, then 
let him have faith that it will pay some- 
how and sometime. 


"SINCE you have asked me to talk 
‘J about the common failings of man- 
agers, I must not forget to mention their 
tendency to be lacking in appreciation of 
what their subordinates do. 

“The desire for appreciation is deeply 
implanted in every normal human being. 
In many of us it amounts to a hunger. 
If managers in general could but realize 
what power there is in a few words of 
appreciation! Understand, I don’t mean 
flattery. Praise a man for what he doesn’t 
deserve, and he will begin to feel that you 
are easy, that he can put it over on you. 
But words of appreciation—words which 
value correctly what a man has done— 
these are result-getters beyond all esti- 
mate. 

“Looking back, I marvel at what was 
got out of me by a man for whom I 
worked when I was an eighteen-year-old 
stenographer. There being a great rush, 
he appealed to me to help him out by 
working overtime. As it was an appeal, 
not an order, I went to it for all I was 
worth; and, whereas I had been doing 
about sixty letters a day, I turned out 
eighty. 

i Now, said the boss, ‘that is fine! If 
I am not mistaken, that is the greatest 
number of letters that ever have been 
turned out in this office. No, hold on 
now; as I remember it, we had a ste- 
nographer here once who did one hundred 
and five. But, of course, he was an old 
and experienced hand." 

“Shrewd old fox! he probably under- 
stood the value, not only of appreciation, 
but of holding up a mark for you to shoot 
at. I increased my output to ninety 
letters, then to a hundred. Each time the 
boss praised me in a way that stimulated 
me anew. ‘Just see,’ he would exclaim 
so that others could hear, ‘what this 
young man has done!’ I studied to im- 
prove my methods; arranged all my ma- 
terials so that I could get at them with 
the fewest motions; made my every effort 
tell. And finally I turned out one hun- 
dred and twenty letters, beating that 
other fellow’s record by fifteen. 


"Appreciation can be expressed in 
many ways. I once knew a manager 
who, every time he had to call on his 
large force of stenographers and typists 
for extra hard work, would have a barrel 
of apples sent in. Along about the mid- 
dle of the afternoon he would say, * Come 
on, girls!’ Now let's all knock off and eat 
some apples. You may be sure that, 
after their fifteen or twenty minutes’ rest 
and chat, those girls just about redoubled 
their efforts. 

" And here, by the way, is something 
interesting: If that manager was 
prompted to allow his working force a 
period for rest and refreshment by his 
desire to show his appreciation of their 
extra effort, he unconsciously hit upon a 
principle that scientific time study has 
made plain. The principle I refer to is that 
no time is more productive of useful result 
than such time as may be needed to re- 
store energy that has begun to wane. A 
stranger happening in at that office while 
those girls were sitting around eating 
apples and chatting might well have 
thought that they were being permitted 
to waste a lot of time. But as they had 
begun to feel fatigue, and the time they 
spent in apple-eating and chatting was 
recreation for them—was recreative cf 
their energy, so that they could resume 
work at top speed—actually no time that 
tany spent during the day was more use- 
fully employed. 


ss RETURN to the subject of ap- 

preciation, you might think that, 
with its value as a result getter perfectly 
obvious to anyone with common sense, 
practically every manager would be alert 
to practice it. I never have known a 
manager, who himself did not want ap- 
preciation. They fairly demand it. ‘Tell 
me, now, what do you think of this that 
I did?’ ‘Look here, isn’t this a great 
little idea of mine?’ That's the way they 
commonly talk. Yet at the same time 
their subordinates may, with only too 
much reason, be saying: ‘Aw, what's the 
use of exerting yourself in this office! No- 
heey appreciates it.’ 

"TI tell you what keeps so many man- 
agers from showing any appreciation of 
the work of their subordinates: They are 
so engrossed with themselves, so wrapped 
up in themselves, that they can't feel it. 
Outside of the office they may be pretty 
good fellows. I often have been aston- 
ished at what good friends certain man- 
agers turned out to be in their social life. 
But why so niggardly in passing around 
their friendship? Why have no friend- 
ship to spare for your subordinates, who 
fiar need it the most, and whose friend- 
ship, in turn, you, in very truth, c 
afford to do SNOT k rois: 
_ “It is just another example of piker- 
ism. No man need flatter hinself- that 
just because he may be pretty free with 
his mony, nothing of pikerism attaches 
to him. The man who is a piker with his 
friendship, with his interest in, thought 
for, and consideration of others, is the 
biggest piker ofall. And the biggest fool.” 


———————————————— 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB was once asked who could possibly 


ke his place 


in running the Bethlehem Steel Works. ‘‘There he pocs now!” said 


Schwab, and pointed to Eugene H. Grace. 


The story of "Gene" Grace, 


as told by B. C. Forbes in next month's magazine, reads like a fairy tale. 
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“It’s a short run and a merry 
one" when Velvet is timekeeper. 

Let a man relax betweenoffice 
and home with a brier-load or 
two of kindly Velvet and just 
watch the good humor ooze with 
him right in through the front 
door! It couldn't be otherwise. 
Velvet had sunshine grown into 
it downinold Kentucky—Amer- 
ica's tobacco wonderland. 

Then it was mellowed into 
mildness by its two years' ageing 
in wooden hogsheads. And with 


T 


that real Nature-made tobacco 
fragrance circulating 'round 
them—when they get the aroma 
and smoothness of Kentucky's 
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prize Burley, you bet everyman _ 


will say: “The 5.15 is just a 
pleasure excursion every day.” 

But as Velvet Joe says: 

“A page of argufyin’ can’t 
talk tobacco sense to you like 
your little old friend pipe." 

Pass the Velvet! 
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(Imerica's smoothest tobacco 
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Some Railroads 
Using Truscon 


Standard Buildings 


Baltimore and Ohio 
Chicago and Northwestern 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific 


Chicago, Terre Haute & Southern 

Cambria & Indiana 

Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western 


Erie Railroad 

International Railways of 
ntral America 

Louisville & Nashville 

Long Island Railrcad 

Lake Shore Electric 

Mahoning & Shenango Electric 

Michigan Central 

Northwestern Pennsylvania 

Norfolk & Southern 

Norfolk & Western 

New York Central 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia & Reading 

Santa Fe 

Toledo Rail & Light 

Ulster & Delaware 
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At left Express Building 
and Umbrella Platform 
—Chicago and North- 
western R. R. 


Above and at right Plan- 
ing Mill and Compressor 
Room—Empire Car 


Shops A.T. & S. Fe R.R. 


Great Railroad Systems Use 
Truscon Standard Buildings 


Truscon Standard Buildings have proved admirably fitted 
for the peculiar needs of our great railroad systems, F ire- 
proof, well ventilated and affording maximum daylight they 
are making ideal railroad machine shops, tool rooms, car 
shops, warehouses, freight sheds, foundries, cafeterias, etc. 

e increasing demand for Truscon Standard Buildings 
from the Railroad Companies is the best evidence of their 
service record. 


Truscon Standard Buildings are more quickly and economicall erected 
and cost less than any other type of permanent construction. ey are 
built entirely of interchangeable steel panels and can be easily enlarged 
or taken down and re-erected with 10096 salvage value. a 


They are sufficiently flexible in shape and size to be readily adaptable 
for a wide variety of purposes, being furnished in any | var: 
heights, widths up to 100 feet and in any type of saw tooth, hip or 
monitor roof. : 


Leading American Industries unite with American Railroad ems 
in finding Truscon Standard Buildings the most practical, icitat end 
economical solution to their quick building problems. 


Write today for full information and estimates ; 
indicating size and purpose of desired building 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OnIo 


Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


TRUSCON 


STANDARDS BUILDINGS 
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Could You Live 
Alone, Like Ed 
Burge? 


(Continued from page 2r) 


he is going to get it. For all that you 
love the sea, you know it never can 
be trusted. The two times that I just 
missed getting caught came unexpect- 
edly. One day I put a sail on a boat and 
went ashore to get supplies. Going back 
I had a kettle of eggs and a box of gro- 
ceries and things under the seat. The day 
was fine and warm, but a mile from the 
light a sudden squall picked up the boat 
before I could move, and turned it clear 
upside down with me under it. I kicked 
loose, dived from under the sheet and 
came up. A boat picked me up and my 
assistant came and got me. Never even 
broke an egg, but my tobacco got wet. 

“The other time was when I'd been 
ashore and, on the way back to the West 
Bank again, a blow caught me. It was 
bitter cold and a big sea running. The 
waves broke over the boat and wherever 
the water struck it froze; but finally I 
managed to get around to the sheltered 
side of the light. My assistant came out 
and dropped the tackle down to me, so I 
managed to hook the boat for him to 
hoist to the davits. 

“Then I reached for the swinging lad- 
der and got hold of it just as the wind 
kicked the boat from under me. There I 
was hanging onto a Jacob’s ladder, swing- 
ing again the side of the tower, the waves 
smashing over me and every once in a 
while a chunk of ice hitting me. My arms 
were pretty tired from rowing and han- 
dling the boat; and hanging onto the ladder 
made them worse. The ice had frozen 
over the rungs so that they were twice as 
big as usual and I couldn’t get a hand 
grip. Guess my mittens saved me. They 
froze to the ice-covered rungs and I held 
on until I could get an arm over the rung. 
The waves beat me up against the tower 
and every minute I thought I'd let loose 
and drop; but after a time I got a leg over 
the lower round and from that on up to 
the gallery wasn’t so hard. 


"T ALWAYS have been strong, and I was 
young and husky when I went into the 
service. I had been a Bay man all my 
life; fishing, oystering, working around the 
Bay. In those days lighthouse keepers 
were political jobs and 1 guess I wanted 
the job more because it was a political one 
than for what it paid. Fact is, the pay 
did not count much. To be the keeper of 
a lighthouse had been a sort of ambition 
with me even when I was a kid knocking 
round the Bay in a little boat. It was 
just.the way city boys want to be police- 
men or firemen. 

“Pm not sure what the fascination of 
lighthouse keeping is. Maybe it is the 


freedom. A keeper is his own boss—and | 


you can tell the young fellows for me that 
when they pick a boss the hardest one to 
work for is yourself. It may be the love 
of the sea. i 
a man, some men more than others. You 
are a little in awe of it always, and some- 


You know the sea fascinates | 


—The Man 
Who Directs 


One year ago he was a bookkeeper! 


The illustration above tells the new, 

modern story of what training will do for 
la man. From the high stool of a book- 
keeper to the mahogany desk of the Man 
|Who Directs—the Higher Accountant with 
|the big pay and private office, who now 
gives orders where he used to take them— 
all accomplished with a few short months 
of specialized training. 
Are you content to remain a bookkeeper 
clerk—correspondent—merely one of the 
|"office help"—or are you ambitious to 
stand out from the other men in your 
organization? An important position is 
lopen, when you are ready to fill it. 


Be an Expert 
Accountant 


No man can go far without training. No 
matter how bright you may be, your nat- 
ural abilities must be turned into the right 
track before you can run swift and sure 
to the goal of success. The trained man 
always has the call—really experienced 
jemployees win promotion because they’re 
qualified to hold the high-pay jobs. 

Spare time training is the practical stepping-stone 
|to mastery of business analysis for ambitious workers 
in office, store or shop. Clerks, bookkeepers, stenog- 
|raphers, correspondents, salesmen, can progress 
rapidly to positions as Expert Accountants by devot- 
ing a little home study daily in spare time without 
[interference with their business duties. The positions 


jin this field pay from $3,000 to $10,000 or more a 
year 


| Train at Home by Mail 


Why stop where you are when the sure, easy way 
to better things is right before you? Don't be a 
stuck-in-the-rut man, satisfied with a mere living, 
when you can be an Expert Accountant with a 
reasonable amount of effort. 

The LaSalle method will give you a thoro training 
jin Higher Accounting, while you hold your present 
|position. You can study by mail under: the direct 
supervision of William B. Castenholtz, A. M., C.P.A.. 
former Comptroller and Instructor, University of 
Illinois, assisted by a staff of Certified Public Ac- 


Patents 


(U. S. Patent records. Highest references. 
Personal service. Moderate fees. Write for 
|Free Patent Book. George P. Kimmel, Patent 
| Lawyer, 70-G Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS 


| fes 


Promptly Pro- 
cured, Send 
drawings or 
model for actu- 
al search of 


CONCENTRATED 


SOFT DRINKS 


cc/ Men and Women—make big money—make it fast. 


Delicious Soft Drinks made in a jiffy—anywhere— 
anytime—every popular flavor—convenient, handy 
for home, picnics, parties, socials, &c. Guaranteed 

^. Make $30 a week and more. We can show you 
250 other big money makers—dandy sellers— 
secure territory quick. Outfit furnished. Writetoday. 


American Products Con Dept, 2070, Clacinnati, O. 


countants, including members of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants. You will learn the very 
methods used in their own work! 


You will learn from these experts the underlying 
principles of modern Business Analysis and Organi- 
zation, Accounting, Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Commercial Law and Financial Management. La- 
Salle accountancy training will train you to pass the 
C. P. A. examinations, to hold an executive position, 
or to enter business as an Expert Consulting Ac- 
countant. Membership also includes free use of our 
Consulting Service which brings advice whenever 
needed on special business problems. And all this 
valuable and intensely interesting instruction by mail 
in your own home during spare time! 


Your “Entering Wedge" 


Right here and now is your "éhtering wedge" to 
greater things—a real opportunity for betterment 
that faces you for immediate acceptance. What is 
your decision? Will you not at least investigate the 
offer of an institution with an international reputa- 
tion and standing, to help you as it has aided thou- 
sands of ambitious men who were seeking training 
for the big jobs in the business world? 

Already over 200,000 ambitious men have profited 
from LaSalle training. More than 35,000 enroll annu- 
ally in our various courses. You, too, can get the 
benefits offered by our organiza- 
tion of 950 people including 450 
business experts, instructors, 
text writers and assistants. 


Send Coupon 


We will send full particu- 
lars, also a free copy of “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,” 
the book that has been an 
inspiration to more than 
200,000 ambitious men. 
Send for your copy now. 


| LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The Largest Business Training Institution 
in the World'*' 


Chicago, Illinois 


Dept. 633-H 


| Without cost or obligation on my part please 
| send me particulars regarding your Home Study 

Course of Training in Higher Accounting and your 
| valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten Years’ 
| Promotion in One." 
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An LANGUAGES ev LISTENING 


ON YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH 


at home by thë Cortina Phone 
Method equipméht. Free trial 
in your home. Endorsed by 
= leading univefsities. Book- 
let free. Easy payments. 
CORTINA ACADEMY 
Suite 604, 12 East 46th New York 


Spanish-french-Eng Italian 


Learn How to Write 
Short Stories There is a big 


h dertiánd for short 
stories, photoplays and feature articles. You 
can learn how to te at home in spare time. Jack 


London said so. He and other great writers have en- 


dorsed our home study course. Course is fascinating 
and takes only a few of your spare hours. 


1 id detail f our Limited Intr 
Write for free book $55.25 Ofer. Noobigasonss 7 


Dept. A105 


Hoosier Institute, S. S. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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times afraid of it, but you never can get 
away from it. After a man has been in thè 
service for a time nothing else ever satis- 
fies him. Those who quit usually drift 
back into it. 

“I met a lady once who was all filled up 
with what she called the romance of the 
‘lighthouse. She said she often longed to 
be a keeper and live alone in a tower ona 
rock far out in the sea, and have peace and 
quiet. She couldn’t understand why | 
snorted. Peace and quiet! A lighthouse 
is about the noisiest place in the world. 
Out there on West Bank, for instance, 
with a gale blowing. When I was there 
the tower rose right out of the water, with 
no footing at all around it, so the waves 
crashed against the walls before they 
broke, and shook the whole tower; shook 
it until sometimes the mantles over the 
burners in the light broke. Sometimes the 


There Never Was a Time when it Paid wiv went cear over she gallery, ani 
Better to Buy by Name— | 


“Forty or sixty tons of water, driven by 

a fhfty-mile gale, racing in with the tide 

In these days when Prices are sky-rocketing and Values going in the *4 slamming against a solid tower of 
opposite direction you will find A.P.W. QUALITY PRODUCTS 

give you Maintained Standard Qualities at Moderate Prices. 


stone and iron makes it about as quiet as 
when two railroad trains butt each other 
The Dealer who displays this sign carries the five brands 
of Toilet Paper that differ in weight, texture and size 


head on. Down at the floor level, there 
Is a gas engine pounding away, with the 
of sheet. But each is the STANDARD Quality Product. 
of its class. 


NUWON| | 


1000 SHEETS GUARANTEED 


m 


RH] A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE 
- ONLIWON PURE WHITE 


CROSS CUT FORT ORANGE 


exhaust exploding outside, the iron plates 
in the tower groaning, the fog siren 
screaming, and the bell ringing, and up in 
the light a stream of kerosene Burning un- 
der a hundred-pound pressure, and roar- 
ing louder than the gale. Nice, romantic 
spot—so quiet that the keeper can scarcely 
hear the whistles of steamers and tugs in 
the channel. 

“I remember one night that was like 
that. It was clear as crystal and bitter 
cold, and a nor'east gale was ripping 
through the channel, blowing the tops off 
the seas. A man couldn't stand on the 
gallery, the wind was so strong; and my 
pup was around to the sheltered side. The 
light was burning all right, so I turned in 
and went to sleep. keeper never wor- 
ries for fear he will sleep and the light 
| will go out. In a racket like that about 
the only thing that wil! wake him is for 
the roar of the gas or the pounding of the 
engine to stop suddenly. 

4€ 

“All of a sudden I waked up, out in the 
middle of the room, with the barkentine 
"Carrie Winslow,’ of Boston, shoving her 


In this little “Take One" stand on his counter are FREE folders | 
containing actual samples for you to select from. Then if you always 
buy the same Brand BY NAME you will always get the same fine, 
firm texture, high quality Toilet Paper at a moderate price 


Look for the 


sign or for the 


If your dealer docs not have the Folders, send us his name and we 
will mail you in a plain scaled envelope FREE, the Folder, samples 
of the papers and the name of our ncarest Dealer 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. Dep't 16, Albany, N. Y. 


counter stand 


"KREMOLA" is a snow white cream that does 
wonders for a bad complexion. The Auto 
Woman's Protection. Elegant for man after 
-shaving. MAIL $1.25. Free Booklet. 
Dr. C.H. Berry Co., 2975 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


For tender, aching feet a half way through the rower! She 
yas coming down in tow when th l 
—to keep them drove her against the lighthouse. She dead 


always cool and fresh 


Use this simple home treatment from the formulas 
of the internationally-known foot specialist, Dr. 
Wm. M. Scholl of Chicago. You'll be delighted 
with the results. ` 

In the evening cleanse the feet with Dr. Scholl's 
Pedico Foot Soap. Being in granulated form, it 
clears the tiny pores of all impurities, removes dead 
skin tissues and stimulates circulation. Removes 
odors of foot perspiration. Dry thoroughly, then 
rub on Dr. Scholl's Foot Balm. It penetrates to 
the tired muscles themselves, refreshes them, tones 
them up. Relieves aching feet, tender or calloused 
spots. 

PT ake just a few more seconds in the moming to 

dust freely over the feet and into the hose Dr. 
Scholl's Antiseptic Foot Powder. Then put on 
those -looking shoes you've wanted to wear! 
They'll be comfortable all day long, for your feet 
will be cool and fresh and unswollen! 

This famous Dr. Scholl Home Treatment com- 
plete and in generous quantity is $1 at shoe, depart- 
ment, and many drug stores everywhere. 

Write to The Scholl Mfg. Co., 206 W. Schiller 
St., Chicago, Ill., for free copy of Dr. Scholl's 
valuable booklet, “The Feet and Their Care," and 
free samples of the home treatment. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


MOORE'S 4°28! SYSTEM 


In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 


MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 160 pages of information of 
great value to every one interested in office, factory, 
store, bank or outdoor record keeping. 


Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


This Book Free when request is on your business let- 


terhead. Write now for your copy. 


John C. Moore Corporation 
1114 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


M ioufacturers of Loose Leaf and 
Bound Record Keeping 
Jevices 


Sur one side ix the tower, ripped free and 
rifted on, leaving that l i 
through my bedroom. ET EOSTN 


“NOPE I didn’t do anything heroic. 

S~“ A man can't be much of a hero 
without his pants. I just saw that the 
pup was all right and the light burning. 
and that the barkentine hadn't sunk, and 
hunted another room that wasn't busted 
wide open. 

"When the West Bank light was new, 
we used to have a lot of that kind of visi- 
tors, especially during heavy weather. 
The tower has been raised fourteen feet 
since then and a rip-rapped base built 
around it; but at that time any ship that 
got out of the channel could bump right 
up against us. There was a four-masted 
schooner, the ‘S. S. Hurst,’ I think, that 
came along in a fog one night and raked 
us. Her yards broke off against the tower, 
and she carried away my Oat, which was 
hanging on the davits under the gallery, 


= E oa — —— ee pone! 
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“At Last—A Real Job and Real Money" 


“And if only I’d started earlier, 


I received my first promotion. 
climbing ever since.” 


I could have had them five years ago. 
I didn’t realize at first what spare time study would do for a man. 
that I. C. S. course marked the real beginning of my success. 
But I kept right on studying and I’ve been 


Taking up 
In three months 


Every mail brings letters from some of the two million students of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, telling of advancements and increased salaries | 


won through spare time study. 

How much longer are you going to wait 
before taking the step that is bound to bring 
you more money? Isn’t it better to start now 
than to wait five years and then realize what 
the delay has cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent with 
the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own home 
will prepare you for the position you want in 
the work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. 
Without cost, without obligation, just mark 
and mail this coupon. 
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— A new Shape for Spring 


—and Summer Wear 
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Free Book- 
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Earn $18 to 0 


" per week in this 
congenial, re- 
spected vocation. 

ny woman 15 or over can learn under our simple, per- 


fected home study system. No interference with 


our present work. stem founded 20 years ago by 
J. Perkins, M. D. Thousands of successful stu- E 
dents and graduates. Low tuition. Small monthly | ough knowledge of law in your 
Wim Pelias d. a. Hon ant" iavzs | spare time ns, 40,000 others are doing. Splendid op- 
illustrated catalog CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, | portunities in the profession of law. Busi- 
Dept. 76, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago ness today needs law trained men. Free 


book gives experiences of successful law 
trained men, and tells how you can read 
law under guidance of Ex- 
President Taft and 80 other 
eminent authorities. 


Blackstone Institute 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Dept. 20-A, 


JEROLUX 


VENTILATING Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 

BY training at home through 
“our correspondence course 

Age 19 to 60. 
Eighteenth Year—10,000 Gradu- 
ates Earning $18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the practical 
nurse. Entire tultion earned in 

a few weeks. 

Two months’ trial with money re- 

funded if student discontinues. 

Send today for catalog and sample lessons 

The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
375 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


Make Porches Pleasant 


All Day Long 


MADE of thin linwood splints so 
constructed as to exclude the 
heat and glare of the sun, yet admitting 
plenty of soft, diffused light and allowing 
free cireulation of air through the entire 
surface of the shade. 

Aerolux Porch Shades have the features, 
durability, beauty and finish that make 
them a superior shading equiprnent for every 


Let Me Quote You a Special Price 


On My Rapid, Fireless 


Cooker 


type of porch, C. E Cook every meal on it. If 
p TT PIA you are not satisfied and de- 
How to Select Porch Shades lighted I will refund every 


Get this Information by writing for free litera- cent. Get my 


ture, diagrams, suggestions on shading, color, Special Low Factory Price 
Ineasyrements, arrangement and simplicity of direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
hanging, also name of Aerolux dealer. minum lined throughout. Full 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY bani cM, MIR 
219 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. comes with it. Ask for free 


book of valuable recipos. 
William Campbell Co. 
Dept.97 Detroit, Mich. 


More Home to the House" 


but she never broke the lantern. Couldn't 
get ashore to get supplies for a week, but 
she paid for the boat. 

“Had that schooner hit the tower 
square she would have carried it away. 
It wasn’t as solid in those days as it 1s 
now. It used to shake all over, especially 
when the ice was in the bay and a storm 
was jamming it against the base and ram- 
ming the tower with every sea. Used to 
go to bed sometimes wondering if it 
would stick until morning, but it wasn’t 
any use losing sleep over it. 

“The most exciting night I had out 
there was in a big blow. There was a tug 
coming down the channel with two barges 
in tow. The night was so thick I couldn't 
see anything; but there was a lot of 
whistling, and on a night like that you 
can't tell where the whistles are. The tug 
was off the channel course, and the gale blew 
it to one side of the light and the barges 
to the other, and wrapped the line around 
the tower. Looked for a time as if they’d 
drag the tower off its base, but the lines 
parted and the fun was over. 


"E IS all in the day's work. There are 
, * lots of wrecks and collisions, and freez- 
ing, and sometimes drowning. I’ve had 
great luck. Never have lost a man from 
any light. Had lots of narrow escapes, 
but they don’t count, after they’re over. 
You fe lows up there in the city don’t 
think myag of it if an automobile 
misses you by half an inch, or if a street 
car nearly gets you, or a sign blows down 
and just misses lighting on your head. No 
more do keepers think much about nearly 
etting blown away or caught in the ice. 
ts part of our work, like dod ing auto- 
mobiles is part of yours. Reckon ou'd 
drown down here, and chances are I'd get 
killed by a street car up-town. 

*On an offshore light a fellow feels a 
[eod deal as if he was sitting in a private 
ox watching the biggest show in the 
world. Take West Bank, out there on the 
busiest channel in the world. A keeper 
can sit there and watch it all and never 
get lonesome. I've been out there alone— 
once for twenty-nine days, half a dozen 
times for fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen 
days, all by myself in the light—never 
afraid of burglars, or tramps, or anything, 
except some schooner or tug bumping 
into me. 

“Quiet nights, in summer, when the 
f hob bay is lit up, and ie beaches are 

azing, and you can see the city li 
New York way, and the big bse = past 
maybe you wish, a little bit, that you 
were over there with them. Rut you don't 
really envy them. Probably it wouldn’t 
be fun for them to change places with you 
or for you to change with them, "They 
have troubles you haven't got. I never 
remember rien to dodge a taxicab ora 
street car where I was out on a light 

“A fellow learns a lot, too, about shi s 
and winds, and waters. 'There is ack 
to learn about what one sees in the 
water, and there is time to read It 
don’t make much difference what a fellow 
reads; I read everything the lighthouse 
tender brought down. And if there isn't 
anything to read, a fellow Can sit and 
watch an old hooker go down the bay 
read her name, see her flag, get a sight of 
the crew, maybe, and just think about 
where she is going, and who is aboard her 
and what they are going to do and see— 
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Booklet 
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en only. None can 
be sent to children. 
If you would 
strengthen your 
word-power this 
Booklet shows you 
the most dependable 
and easiest way of 
doing so. 
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HAT a joyous satisfaction it is to receive a 
letter that concisely and exactly expresses 
just what the writer intended to express, and that 
tingles with personality. You can write that kind 
of letter. You can acquire an easy, flowing style of 
dictation. Give Grenville Kleiser, famous Speech 
Specialist, fifteen minutes of your time daily at 
your home or office, and learn how his Mail 
Course of Instruction will help you to 
Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 
Use the Right Word in the Right Place— 
Earn Promotion and Increased Income— 
Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Advertisements, 
Stories, Sermons, Treatises, Etc. 
Become an Engaging Conversationalist— 
Be a Man of Culture, Power and Influence in Your 
Community 

This delightful method of spare-time instruction 
by mail is endorsed by many great business cor- 
porations; by the editors of such famous magazines 
as American, Cosmopolitan, Metropolitan, Mc- 
Clure's, Current Opinion, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, Century, Ainslee's, etc. 

John M. Siddall, editor of The American Maga- 
zine, says that it is “a most helpful Course. There 
is no doubt that the men and women taking this 
Course would be able to express themselves in 
clear, concise, forceful English." 

In the opinion of Booth Tarkington “a student who 
intelligently follows this Course will know what he 
is talking about when he talks or when he writes." 

Mary Roberts Rinehart feels that it is “a scholarly 
and most intelligently compiled course of instruc - 
tion in writing." 

What this course is doing for thousands of men 
and women all over the world it can, in all proba- 
bility, do for you. 


Don't Grope for Words! 
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Lum 
Every Day 


Enrolments are be- 
ing received from ex- 
ecutives and others 
in the employ of such 
representativeorgan- 
izations as 

J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
Pennsylvania Railway 

United States Treasury 
Prudential [Insurance Co. 

W. R. Grace & Co., New York 


Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia 
Tiffany & Co., New York 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 FourTH Avenue, New YORK 


Gentlemen—Send me by mail, free of charge 


“How to Become a Master of English” 


This Booklet is absolutely free. It teems with information on English, 
and Mr. Kleiser’s new, common-sense method of teaching it. 
find it of great interest and value. 
No agent will call upon you. 


Send the coupon and get it free. 


ulars of the 


or obligation, the booklet “How to Become a 
Master of English" together with full partic- 

Grenville Kle'ser Course in Prac- 
tical English and Mental Efficiency. 


Publishers of the ‘‘New Standard Dictionary” 
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Style 4—Boy: 
from to 18 
Style B — (belt) 
for little brothers 


- keeping pants up, 


Wonderful, New, Easy, Scientific System. 
Boyd Syllabic, 100 to 150 words a minute in 30 days guaranteed. 
No “shading,” no “word-signs.” Dictation first week. Typewrit- 
ing Free. Send today for Catalog and Money-Back Guarantee. 


à Home Study Schools, 511 R: Block, Chi n. 


Boys: Follow dad and suppo 
man-fashion. Wear the stau neh lightelastic 


Saves Mothers washing, mending, 
At Bow Clothing, Furnishing and Notion Departments; oc write as $1.00 and $1.25 


A Support Jor Rants and Hose 
AGES 44018 


Kazoo is the manly, neat and botherless way of 
stockings smooth, shoulders erect. 
button sewing. 


Sead for nur Booklet "For Real Boya ` 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO. 
ABER di St., New York 
Ben ee We 


music needed; thousands 
Write for Special 


FREE information and surprisingly low offer 
WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M. B. 
Room 234, 821 Crescent Place — Chicago, Ill. 


your pants 


Learn to Dance! 


Yow can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
Waltz and latest “up-to-the-minute” society 
dances in your own home by the wonderful Peak 
System of Mail Instruction. 

New Diagram Method. 


| and he doesn’t need a novel. 


| the tower, when the snow is 


| of the things going on down here. 


He has one 
right there. On dark clear nights he can 
look out along the light when he tends the 
lantern, and as the Sine and the tugs and 
the little boats go by he has a moving pic- 
ture show that Debs anything he can see 
or a screen. 

“On winter nights when a gale 1s howl- 
ing and you can’t see a thing ten feet from 
swirling 
thick, I used to like to think of the city 
and the crowds up Broadway and in the 
theatres, and wonder if they ever thought 
I don’t 
know, sometimes it seems to me that 
things up there don’t amount to much 
anyway, compared with real things. 

“There is a lot of time to think about 
such things, even when your hands are 
busy. They say this is a lazy man's job, 
but sometimes we have more to do than 


| to fish off the gallery. I remember when 


West Bank was first built they had a new 
type of gas sapine to furnis wer for 
the fog horn. It was hard work to keep 
that running, and a fellow didn't get 
much sleep on thick or foggy nights. 

“One night she quit on me entirely. 
The fog had settled thick, and I had to 
have some sort of an alarm until I could 
get someone down from the station at 

'ompkinsville to fix that engine. There 
was a big iron plate on the floor. I rigged 
up a tackle, and hung that sheet of iron 
up, swinging it onto a chain. Then I got 
my ax and went to work banging that 
iron plate with the ax every thirty sec- 
onds. It sure did make racket enough to 
scare a tug off the bank at half a mile. I 
kept walloping away at that plate for an 
hour or more belore some tug captain vot 
curious about who was running a black- 
smith shop on the bank and crept in to 
ask. I asked him to run up to Tompkins- 
ville and tell them to send down the tender 
and fix the engine. Then I went on ham- 


Easily learned; no 
taught successfully. 
"Terms. Send today for 


Dye Old Dress Material 


Really fun to dye. “Diamond Dyes” and 
a few easy alterations make discarded apparel 
fresh, colorful, and new. 


Can’t Make Mistake 


The Direction Book with each package 
tells so plainly how to diamond dye over 
any color that perfect results are sure. 


Save Old Dress Material 


Suits, dresses, silks, blouses, skirts, 
sweaters, stockings, children's coats, also 
feathers, trimmings, draperies, coverings, — 
in fact anything can be diamont dyed into 
beautiful, up-to-date, stylish effects. 

Don’t fear you will spoil your material 
or give it a “dyed” appearance. Just. use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
new, rich, fadeless color to any goods, 


whether it be 


or mixed goods. 


Druggi 


wool or silk, cotton, linen,. 


st Has Color Card 


Your dealer has a “Diamond Dye” Color 
Card which will help you match any color. 
Simple directions in package. 


The Wells 
Burlington, Ve. 


FAST 


FADELES 


and Richardson Company, 
Montreal, Canada 


mering, swinging that ax every thirty 
seconds for hours and hours while the 
tender was crawling down in the fog. 

“A man gets inventive, and learns to 
rely on himself on an offshore job. The 
time that barkentine butted into us, the 
contractors wanted eleven or twelve thou- 
sand dollars to patch up the tower, so the 
Government decided to do the work itself. 
They sent six men down, masons and iron- 
workers, and I had to learn to keep 
boarding-house and to do the cooking and 
waiting. They boarded on me for months 
and kept me company. I wonder how the 
average housewife would like to do Aer 


marketing in a rowboat, four miles off 
shore and cook*for six hungry workers 
besides? , 


e pact is, the worst part of the work 

is getting supplies. I used to have 
to row ashore and land down at Deep 
Kills. My family was living up at Staple- 
ton, and when a fellow is ma to stick 
to his light eighteen or twenty days 
knowing someone at home is not well, or 
that a new baby is coming— well, he has 
to keep his hands busy to help keep his 
mind occupied. I used to keep mine busy 
all the time. I learned rug meaking— 
knotting bits of worsted rags onto heavy 
sailcloth, and then sewing them on as you 
sew a sail. It took a day to make a piece 
six inches square—but it kept me busy. 
Out there, I smoked all the time 1 was 
aw.ke, which was most of the time; but 
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when I came ashore to stay | quit smoking 
entirely. Thought maybe it was hurting 
my health. 

“Tvé never had a day's sickness since 
I've been in the service. It’ s good, healthy 
work, plenty of open air, and plenty of 
exercise too, especially going ashore for 
supplies. Sometimes the tender didn’t 
come around for days, and things ran low, 
and a fellow had to get ashore to get stuff 
he wanted. I used to wait until the 
tobacco pretty near gave out. That was 
the signal to go, but often it was too 
rough to make it. Discouraging work to 
row a couple of miles until the arms began 
to give out and couldn’t pull the boat and 
the wind shifted, and 1 had to turn back. 
And landing at the West Bank light before 
the rip-rap foundation was put in was as 
neat a trick as you ever saw, especially 
when there was a big sea running. There 
was no place to beach a boat. You had 
to make the landing square against the 
side of the tower, with the waves trying 
to bang the boat to pieces against the 
stone walls. Had to leave the ropes down 
and trick the boat around, and keep man- 
euvering and keeping her off the stones 
until the ropes were hooked, then wait to 
just the right second and haul the boat up 
before the next wave could catch and 
smash her. 


"Q'OMETIMES keepers get caught in 

the ice and carried away, and all the 
time a fellow has to keep watch for fear 
the wind will shift. It hifa quick down 
at this end of the Bay, and the sea kicks 
up quickly, especially when a big tide is 
running. 

“I remember one evening I got caught. 
I had been down to Deep Kills for pro- 
visions, and was coming back when the 
wind shifted and it came on to blow hard. 
I was in a little boat with a bit of sail and 
a pair of oars. I hadn’t gone far before 
the wind and the sea were too strong for 
me. The water was cold, and the wind 
was bitter cold, with snow driving and the 
ice crunching around. It blew me clecr 
away. I couldn’t see anything or hear 
anything. This Bay is the busiest place 
in the world, always full of vessels; but 
ships are like friends—when you want 
them mostly they aren’t there. Seemed 
as if there wasn’t a tug or a schooner or 
anything on the waters that night. All 
I could do was hang on and bail. 

“T reckon I bailed the Bay through the 
boat. I drifted for hours not knowin 
where I was, and finally fetched up plumb 
against Old Orchard light, and crawled on 
the rocks with the boat almost full of 
water. Had to stay there, too, until I 
could get the tender down from the sta- 
tion to take me out to the West Bank. 
The light was all right, though. I'd fixed 
it, an addi it was still burning. 

“That isn't anything; lots of keepers 
get owed away. It’s all in the day's 
wor, 


THERE are about 400,000 stutterers 
in the United States. Frank B. Cop- 
ley will tell next month of a man who 
cures these stutterers. What he has 
to say, moreover, will open our ears to 
our own speech defects—and most of 
us have some, oe perhaps we 
have not realized it. 


ny Drink f 
Hires 


It is pure 


To Say 


IRES is good for all ages—at all times. 
Every one of the sixteen Hires ingrc- 
dients is a product of Nature from the 
woods and fields, collected from all parts of 
the world. 


Nothing goes into Hires but the pure health- 
ful juices of roots, barks, herbs, berries — and 
pure cane sugar. The quality of Hires is main- 
tained in spite of tremendously increased cost 
of ingredients. Yet you pay no more for 
Hires the genuine than you do for an artificial 
imitation. 

But be sure you say "Hires" to get Hires. 
At fountains, or in bottles, at your dealers. 
Keep a case at home and always have Hires 
on ice as first aid to parched palates. | 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Hires 


Hires contains juices of 1 6roots, barks, herbs and berries 
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A Decided 


Improvement in 
Soft Collar Fasteners 


Simplicity and efficiency are characteristic 
of Slip-Grip. There are no hooks or 
complicated attachments to injure the 
collar. Just slip it on. . 
Spring tension fingers [that will not work 
loose hold the collar in’ place without 
mussing the fabric. 
` Slip-Grip will not work loose, yet a gentle 
pull removes it. 

Men who give thought to their personal 
appearance include Slip-Grip in their 
wardrobe. Fifty cents up. 


Good Specialty Co., Distributors 
eo 6 Star Bidg., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Eisenstadt Mfg. Co. MacLean & Wood 
Sole Manufacturers Toronto and Winnipeg 


St. Louis, Mo. Canadian Representatives 


ILL— BWR 


WOX-A-A/N 


"Best Knit" Hosiery is uniform—dependable—every pair like 
one before—perfect. 

The silk and lisle retain their rich, silky lustre and perfect fit 
even after long wear. For warmth and long service the wool 
and cashmere are extremely desirable. 

Sizes always marked accurately—when you buy a certain size you get it. 
Full range of colors and desirable weights and styles. Silk, cashmere, lisle, 
silk lisle, silk plaited, silk and wool. 

If your dealer can't supply you, write us. Milwaukee Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. z 
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Business is a Young 
Man's Game 


(Continued from page 34) 


more able only because of experience and 
ease and dexterity in handling the job; 
their judgment doesn't improve much. 
Some few men make successes late in life, 
but I wonder if the delay isn't because 
they have been victims of circumstances, 
rather than late in developing. 

Anyhow, the young man should have 
his chance. He should be put into what- 
ever position his ability entitles him to, 
no matter what his age. Age is no longer 
a crime in business, neither is the lack of 
it. And, having been put in charge, he 
should be left alone. his is another in- 
justice we do our young men: we keep 
our hands on them for fear they will do 
something wrong. It is far better to let 
them alone. If they do something wron 
and they are worth anything, they w 
hurry up and do something right, quick, 
and make things even. BJ And they won't 
stand still and deliberate and hold coun- 


| cils while someone else gets the business 


away. 

Business is a fighting game. And when 
it’s a question of fighting, we send our 
young men first. ick decisions come 
easily to youth. I'd turn my calendar 
back ten years if I could: I'd be just as 
well fitted for my job, and I'd have that 
much more youth to go on. 


I ISN'T necessary to know everything 
to be an executive. I remember once 
when we pu in a bid on three million 
pounds of apple butter—when I was 
younger than Í am now. We got the order 
for we te millions of it. 
* But how are you going to pack it?” 
the pen ur no : SUE fe pack der 
“I don't know," I replied tr 
“but we'll find out!” d eratis 
We didn't know how then, because we 
never had packed that much apple butter. 
But we found out without wasting any 
time on it. 
_ The young men I know make me believe 
in them because they decide quickly, and 
then make it come true. At the present 
time particularly, this is the kind of men 
we need in business. The wcrld has stood 
almost still long enough. And so I sa 
to all young men, “This is your day." 
And now for the game I am in— the 
food game, the most fascinating one in the 
world. It is an old game, old as human 
beings; but that doesn't prevent it from 
having unlimited possibilities, and more 
romance than most people would believe. 
If a shelf of cans and bottles in a grocery 
store doesn't look interesting, it is onl 
because the person who looks sees only a 
the labels on the outside of the container. 
Just what labels he sees tells a lot in itself. 
if he only knew it. To an experienced 
groceryman the labels on the goods in 
grocers’ stores would determine what part 
of the country he was in, even if he had 
pm Brought e bündfolded. For the 
ast and West, and the No: 
dence i eat aike rth and South 
In New England, the ce 
will be filled with cans of squash qid 


a e 


Business is a Young Man's Game, by CHARLES W. PATTERSON 


pumpkin, for which there is very limited 
sale in any other part of the country. In 
the East, ox-tongue is a favorite canned 
meat; in the West, few people touch it. 
The Middle-West people bus and eat vast 
quantities of small fruits, such as cherries, 
raspberries, and strawberries; in the East, 
they eat far less of these, but more pears 
and peaches. 

The best canned goods of all have their 
largest sale not in the great cities of the 
East, as might be supposed, but in the 
sparsely settled states like Montana, 

tah, Colorado, and Texas. This is be- 
cause of the fact that in these states the 
drought often ruins the attempts at gar- 
dens. Irrigation has not developed suffi- 
ciently to supply the people with fresh 
vegetables, and so they have to live the 
gre eater part of the year ‘‘out of a can." 

hen a man lives the greater part of a 
year out of a can, he finds the best none 
too good for him. Consequently, the West 
is our best market for the highest grade 
of canned goods. 


GREAT cities are not as good a market 
for canned vegetables as small cities 
or the country places; not because the 
ple in the country eat more vegetables 
bit because the people in big cities have 
fresh vegetables shipped to them all the 
year round. To my own mind canned 
goods are often preferable to the so-called 
* fresh" goods, which may have been on 
the road a week, and which are withered 
and sweated by the time they arrive at the 
market. A canned product which is taken 
directly from the fields to the can is apt 
to be more appetizing and actually to have 
a greater food value than green goods so 
delayed in shipment. 
In a great city like New York, an ex- 


perienced grocery man would know the 
nationality of the neighborhood by the 
pes on the shelves. Where there is a 

ig settlement of Jewish people, prunes 
are sold in great quantities. The Italians 
and Greeks want few prunes, but quan- 
tities of dried apricotsand peaches. Raisins 
are more pleasing to an American fate 
and our big raisin market is in the Middle 
West. 

There have been certain marked changes 
in the grocery business during the past 
five years that certainly are due to the 
food conservation practiced during the 
war. The tonnage in groceries in actual 

unds sold for consumption in America 
is not nearly as great as it was before the 
war. I believe this is a direct consequence 
of the habits brought about by food con- 
servation. People waste far less than they 

“did before they learned how little they 
needed to waste; and they also found out 
in many cases that they could get along 
Ex eating less, and many of them are doing 
The saving of an individual may be 
a Ath ut the grocery business 
knows the saving of the people as a whole, 
and it is a big one. 

Whenever I make this statement some- 
one at once assumes that the decrease is 
due to home gardens and home canning, 
but it isn't. It is true that there are more 
goods put up at home; but that is one of 
the best things that has happened to the 
canned goods business. Home canning, 
more than anything grocers ever could 
have done, has educated people to eat 
canned goods. Any man in the grocery 
business is glad to hear of a home-canning 


for Spring. 


Cluett Peabody €? (9. Inc. Make 


A BUSINESS 


EN I ER of your own and earn big 


lantal income in professional fees, making and fitting a 
foot specialty to measure; readily learned by anyone at 
home in a few weeks; easy terms for training, ees 
everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. o capi- 
tal required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 

Address Stephonson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


TS, 


BE A LANDSCAPE 
Ou ARCHITECT 


Inexpensive. Easy to master by mail. Earn while 


you learn. Write today. Diploma awarded. 
American Landscape School, 6B, Newark, N. Y. 


WILL KEEP YOU POSTED on the wonderful new developments in elec- 
trics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, radio, astronomy, inventions, physical 


research, medicine, etc. 


World progress accurately explained each month in 
plain, non-technical language. 
fascinating articles in every issue. 


Profusely illustrated. Hundreds of original 
120 pages written by authorities on sub- 


jects of daily interest to you. 


Broaden your knowledge and be able 
to talk intelligently about the latest scientific achievements. 
the well read man who succeeds in business and social life. 
You will EN JOY reading it. 


with this month's issue. 


ELECTRICAL 
EXPERIMENTER 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


It's 
Start 


25c AT ALL NEWS STANDS—or direct by mail $2.50 a year. 


Experimenter Publishing Co. 


233 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 


The Undisputed Authority op 
Simplified Science and Mechanics 
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| campaign. He iuret that for every can 
| put up at home he is going to sell more 
| canned goods. : 
| In our company we take every precau- 
| tion to obtain quality in our goods; we 
| hold meetings with the farmers in the 
| schoolhouses; we send special instructors 
| for special crops, and we furnish seeds of 
| our own raising. Nothing is left undone 
| to secure the finest paesible product. 
| The old way cf tuying up lots of vege- 
tables here and there and canning them 

resulted in so varied a product that a 

housewife never knew what grade she 
| would get. The modern way is to control 
| a product from the planting of the seed 
until it reaches the consumer. 

To get back to the effect of the war: 
Macaroni and spaghetti are at present en- 
joying a great popularity that is directly 
We to war-time EMO € white flour. 

SR : . : need en we were obliged to buy so many 
Seed yo eher am ae racing, re st oe md onli rt am Ba ee pounds of substitute in order to get so 
for the tub to fill. Any temperature. Takes In the interesting booklet, “Fun and Health many pounds of flour, macaroni and spa- 


but t three minutes. in Running Water," is illustrated and de- : è 
ut two or thr u Ee du RM re iudi ghetti were among the substitutes. They 


It is not only cooling, healthful, and refresh- — lation. Sent free upon request. Write today, were bought and taken home, and people 
ing—it makes you live! now, right away. began to learn to use them—I, for one, 
i T . If th 't, write us and ; dar 
quickly, and easily. EE ced one hes reca Fr, macaroni and cheese as the main dish of 
An all-brass fixture, heavily nickeled, of Satisfaction guaranteed. the meal—and after the war people kept 
à on with the substitute dish. 
because it was too high in price. The 
| domestic varieties of cheese which were 
made when there was no foreign cheese 
- No Splash! | probably will continue to be sold. You 
The Niagara Model—shown above No Curtain! can find American Swiss cheese and Swiss 
—is $10.00 complete. De Luxe Swiss cheese side by side in most delicates- 
: d , x . X: 
in our remarkable booklet: "Fun 4-—HERE'S WHY: roduct, not quite as good as the Swiss, 
and Health in Running Water. ut ood deal ch 
Sent FREE, now, if you'll just say The converging streams are directed to ag eal cheaper. 
angle. The water hugs the body and runs . . : 
down the (ub without a splash. i boom during war times. I hey were used 
freely to flavor dishes concocted during 
THE CURTAINLESS SHOWER CoO., Dept. A-6, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Think of it—the joy of bathing every day— Your plumber or house furnishing dealer came to the table to find a great bowl of 

[, 
Ken DAILY WITH A S] e Cheese never came to be very popular 
imported still remain on the market, and 
Models and other portables, shown , PRACTICAL sen shops. The American cheese is a fine 
the word. Address Dept. A-6. strike the body at an inward and downward Spices are another product that got a 
the sugar and fat shortage. We got to like 


their pungent flavor, and we still like 
FACTORY: WATERVILLE, CONN. them, as increased sales show. 


rastery- Writing Taught $3 


MSS. criticized revised andtyped ; alsosold 


"THE war was a great creator of new 
tastes in food, the greatest we have 
known. Usually the public is satisfied to 
$35 Pgerege” or^ asso, YO go on with its old favorites, and it is a 
Hobart Bldg. 882 Market St. hard thing to get a new kind of food into 
avor. 
f Most folks have an idea that the pub- 
lic appetite is capricious, but it isn't; it 
is a steady thing, and we have to teach 
it to like new dishes. We even have to 
teach it to like the same thing in a new 
form. Package goods have had to make 
their way and to justify their expense by 
proving their cleanliness. 

Olives are at this moment expensive, 
because the ponie has learned to like them 
packed intall jars, where they show upnice- 
ly on thesides. Togetthem this way every 
olive is hand packed by girls, who handle 
the fruit by means of long tongs. Itis 
a slow and tedious process. Olives shaken 
into a flat glass jar would be cheaper and 
just as good, but we haven't yet taught 
the public to like them that way. 

To educate the public appetite means a 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you 
I learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have 
little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what 
youshould weigh! Have a good figure! Bebeppy! Enjoy life! Beasource 
of inspiration to your friends. In other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise’ 
You Can Weigh exactly 
what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for 
what I have done for 92,000 women I can do for you. Areyoutoofleshy? 
Are you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poisé. 
My work has grown in favor becauso results are quick, naturat and permanent, and 
because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 
No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 


Excess Flesh in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache reat deal of wo ser 
art of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 1 e rk, na vertising and 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver emonstration and free samples, to get 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Mal-assimilation eo le tot . d 
Broad Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication peop ry out something they have not 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back 


tasted. Most of us are slow to try new 
dishes. . x 1 

The biggest help the grocer has in the 
creation of new desires 1s— well, I hardly 
know what to call him without soundinz 
anything but flattering— but it is the man 


Our Soldiers Have Done So — Why Not You? 

If you are in Chicago come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW, Don’t 
wnit—you may forget it. I will send vou FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints 
Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 90, 209 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

as 


Adiss Cocraft is a nationally recognized authority om conditioning women 16 
our training camps hare conditioned our men. 


| 
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A Band LikeThis= 


And You 


EN times as many bands 

as have ever been organ- 

ized in any one year of 
American history will be or- 
anized this year. People are 
Ronen for bands. Election 
time is coming on. Here’s 
opportunity for you; get busy. 


Any number of renowned virtu- 
osos have built their fame with 
Conn Instruments. Nine-tenths 
of the brass instrument artists of 
all the leading American concert 
bands and symphony orchestras 
use them. 


They are famous for their ease of 


WORLD'S LARGEST M F 


draulic pressure. 
smooth as glass inside which means per- 
fect intonation and easy carriage of sound 


blowing, lightness in action, per- 
fect intonation, exceptional tone 
quality, artistic design and finish. 


They are made with the best in- 
strument- building facilities in the 
world and embody all of the finest 
and latest improvements. A guar- 


-antee bond accompanies every 


Conn Instrument sold. 


Free Trial--- 
Easy Payments 


Choose any instrument from the 
3,000 different classes we manu- 
facture for six days’ free trial. If 
you keep it you can pay for it on 
our easy payment plan. 


FREE BOOK NOW is the time to prepare for a summer band, Get a Conn In- 


strument NOW; you can quickly mastérit. Just mention the instru- 
ment in which you are interested and we will send a special booklet and beautiful photo of it, free. 


Branches in all large cities 


NLY in Conn Instruments are the 


taper branches expended by hy. 
his makes them 
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Ernest Pechin, Cornet Virtuoso, Solo- 
ist with Innes’ and Conway's Concert 
Bands. pronounced the greatest living 
Cornetist by both bandmasters. “I 
find the C. G. Conn, Ltd. Victor Cor 
net most wonderful in every respect, 
easiest blowing. most perfect in tune, 
richest in tonal quality. No other 
cornet can compare with it.” 


Ralph E. Corey, Trombone Virtuoso. 
Soloist with Sousa's band. "I attrib- 
ute the success of my career in very 
great measure to the use of the Conn 
Trombone, which possesses everything 
a performer could hope for. | could 
not possibly do the work on any other 
make of instrument that | find easily 
rendered on the Conn.” 


H. Benne Henton, Saxophone Virtu- 
oso. Soloist with Sousa's and Con- 
way's Bands and Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. “The Conn Saxophones are 
used almost exclusively by capable 
Saxophonists. They are superior in 
every detail, possessing improvements 
not found on any others and a rich 
tonal quality—a mechanism that is a 
work of art.” 


John J. Perfetto, Euphonium Virtuoso 
and Soloist of Sousa's Band. “The 
Euphonium manufactured by C. G 
Conn, Ltd. stands in a class by itself, 
far superior to any others | have ever 
tried, easy to play, rich and powerful 
in tone, perfect in intonation, reliable 
in valve action. 


D. HESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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Little Hurts 
From Getting Big 


Small skin injuries are liable 
to become serious. Do not 
give them a chance. 


New-Skin is a preventive 
and a protection. It is anti- 
septic, and it forms a cover- 
ing that keeps out the germs. 


Have it on hand and use it 
promptly when required. 
“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
New York Toronto London 


Fenton Seals 


| They stick where you stick 
them. Printed on the tough- 
est paper. Unlimited variety. ~ 
Prompt delivery regardless 


|| ofsize of order. Send today 
for catalog. 
Fenton Label Co., Inc. 
506-512 Race St. Phila., Pa. 


Canoes 
Rowboats 


mg iiie 
Motor Boats 


——————] Outboard Motors 


CATALOG FREE— 
Order by Mail 
Please state what you are Interested in 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO., 1420 Ann St., PESHTIGO, WIS. 


From That Tired, Aching, Broken-Down Feeling ; 
Jung's Arch Brace, just out, corrects your foot troubles. 
‘Assists nature to overcome fallen arch and foot-strain. 
Slips on over hose. Takes up no room in shoo. Fits the 
foot perfectly. Holds tiny bones of foot in natural, com- 
fortable position. Strengthens and supports muscles. No 


ungal. leath: is. No metal plates. To insure 
niy humpa. No leather pede. Mo walking or standing. 


. _JVNGS 
ARCH&DBRACE 


Recommended by 
M udi 


Physicians. 


. Order today 
Ask your Chiropodist, Physi- 
cian, Shoe Dealer or Druggist. 
THE GEORGE H. JUNG CO. 
180 Jung Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohie 


| who 
foo: 


akes a feti lvo a paptisulopkino of 

ecause, eint. e-belleves that 
it has cured rheumatism, or indigestion, 
or has made hifffffain twenty pounds, or 
lose twenty poufids, and who talks that 
food as a kind of gospel. That person— 
I suppose in plain English he would be 
called a “crank,” althoügh I dislike being 
ungrateful to such an active helper—is a 
wonderful aid in the food game. He 
creates entirely new desires in foods, and 
by believing in them so heartily and un- 
tiringly he makes other people believe in 
them. 

Then we grocers know it is time to 
make attractive packages of especially 
good clean foods, and put them on the 
market and advertise them. Our friend 
has already created a clientele which will 
grow. Food after food has been intro- 
duced to the market in this way. Take 
coffee substitutes, for instance. They 
flourish, one after another, and all of them 
have a steady sale. At the same time 
they do not seem to have injured the mar- 
ket for coffee. The truth is that when a 
doctor formerly told a man that he ought 
to stop coffee for a time, he had nothing 
to substitute; now he just drinks the near- 
est thing to coffee he can get. In a short 
time he gets well and goes back to coffee, 
and so the market remains, for both coffee 
and coffee substitutes. All the campaigns 
against coffee, all the crusades against it, 
have not sufficed to diminish its sale in 
the least. Despite all substitutes, the 
American people drink as much per person 
as they ever did. 

Occasionally we have seen a new desire 
for food spring up of its own accord. 
Canned spinach is a new favorite on the 
market. Its sales are increasing at a brisk 
rate; and deservedly so, for fresh spinach 


grown anywhere has neither the flavor 
nor the freedom from grit that the best 
spinach put into cans has. New York 
State grows the best spinach in the coun- 
try, and it is grown in black muck that is 
rich and free from.grit. Canned carrots 
are a new favorite.in the Western States. 

Sometimes we just happen on a new 
food. Some manths ago I was transacting 
business at a bank when one of the officers 
said to me, *" There's a depositor of ours 
here from South America who has some- 
thing he wants to put on the market; 
maybe you would like.to see him." 

I saw the visitor from South America 
and looked at his product. It was entirely 
new. A banana had been dehydrated, and 
the result was a sweet fruit which could 
be handled without soiling the fingers, and 
which was very toothsome and had a deli- 
cate flavor. "They have the sugar value 
and the nutritive value of fresh bananas, 
but they can be sold at less than half the 
price fresh bananas bring. 


T? INTRODUCE a new product such 
as this requires a great deal of adver- 
tising. All package goods require adver- 
tising to introduce them to the people, but 

ackage goods are the life of the grocery 
iine It would be a dull game for the 
groceryman if life were a mere selling of 
staples, and there would be little room for 
ambition. To take a dull staple and give 
| it a new twist, by making it more pala- 
table or more attractive, keeps the food 
dealers always on the jump and makes 
| life worth living. 


Nobody who is worth while in the food 


ame objects to this kind of competitor- 
L often makes for an increase of business. 
Two dry-goods merchants having shops 
side by Vide do not kill each other; they 
are far more likely, by being side by side, 
to attract so many more people to that 
neighborhood that the business actually 
is increased by the competition with each 
other. Neither do two cans of different 
brands on the same shelf hurt business; 
they are more likely to suggest business, 
since a thing must be if so many 
people pack it. 
he most difficult thing in the food 
game is to live up to the reputation ome 
has such trouble in establishing. Food is 
a variable product; it depends on wind 
and weather. To keep it uniformly good 
means that a firm has to beat the natural 
elements and wage a never ceasing battle 
with the seasons. A battle such as this 
makes every year a new year and keeps 
the business ever young. 


AMAN never gets to know why people 
à in one part of the country like one 
thing and those in another part like an- 
other; but he has to know that they Zo. 
I learned these things myself first-hand. 
When I was a small boy I found a job for 
out-of-school time in a neighboring 

cery; afterward I worked with my father. 
In that little store I began to learn what 
men and women liked. I got to know 
that theold staples—sago, tapioca, hominy 
—were never going to make an epoch in 
the grocery business, but that no grocer 


' could afford to;be without them. I learned 


to respect that old tried and trusted peren- 


_nial favorite, cornstarch. I got a chance 


to study the customers, and to learn such 
elementary facts as that men like meat 
molasses, and hot cakes; and that women 
like salads and sweet cakes. Before I was 
twenty I was out on the road selling for a 
wholesale firm and studying the likes of 
people outside of my own town. 

hen I began to learn that of all canned 
products tomatoes are the national favor- 
ite; that a grocer anywhere could be de- 
pended upon to fill up his shelves with 
tomatoes, because people bought more of 
them than any other thing sold in cans 
Peas came next, with corn running third. 

I said that there was romance in the 
food business; but you have to look for it 
behind the glass bottles or, rather, within 
them. Take a bottle of Maraschino cher- 
ries: I suppose a good many people who 
buy them think that they grow that color 
but the Maraschino cherry begins as z 
white Italian cherry. It is dyed with a 
vegetable coloring which is coaxed into 
the cherry by a sirup bath, in which the 
cherry rests for days. After that the 
flavor also has to be coaxed in. This is 
supplied by Maraschino beans, grown by 
the monks in Dalmatia. Anyone wie 
looks at that bottle of cherries with the 
idea of the growth of the cherry and of the 
bean in mind gets a picture of life in two 
countries, with plenty of color and pos- 
sibilities in it. Food just brims wii 
romance if you have a seeing eye. 

I don't suppose it is necessa that a 
man who deals in groceries should feel and 
understand the romance side of food but 
he will have a much better time at hi 
business if he does. The other thin = 
the likes and dislikes of people all ver th 
country and, indeed, all over the wold 


he will have to know in order to sell goods 
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“THE NATIONAL DRINK" 
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MP The WELCH GRAPE JUICES 
wESTFIELO.NY » 


ID you ever think of the connection between 
pink in youthful cheeks and the purple red 


of Welch's? Nature had a purpose in storing 
such healthful richness in Concord grapes. She 
was looking out for her children. i 

Welch’s is pure—always. The juice of full- 
ripe, premium-grown Concords, fresh-pressed 
and stored in glass—nothing added, or taken away. 

Recipes for many unusual and attractive drinks 
for receptions, parties, dinners and other func- 
tions are given in our booklet, ** Welch Ways." 
A copy will be mailed on request. 

Your grocer or druggist can supply Welch's 
by the bottle or by the case. Ask for Welch's at 
the Soda Fountain. 


Cs 


vrapelade 


grape spread 


A Welch Quality Product 
made from choice selected 
grapes and pure sugar, 
without seeds, skins or acid 
crystals, It is smooth and 
rich and has the delicate, 
fresh-grape flavor. In 15- 
oz. glass jars or 8-0%, 
tumblers from your grocer, 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 
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Get to the Point! 


asset is its good will. A merchant's store 
may burn down and his stock be dam- 
' aged or destroyed; but if he has a thou- 
sand friends in that community he will 
soon be on his feet again. 

“Make friends! Make them for your- 
self and for the business. If you do that, 
you will not need to advertise yourself to 
your employer. Your friends, and the 
record you make because of them, will do 
it for you. 

“Of course, there are other qualities a 
young man should have. Industry is one 
of them; but it is as fundamental as in- 
tegrity. Ambition? Yes, but it need 
not be a particularly vaulting one. The 
man whose present ambition is to do his 
job a little better than others do it, and 
who keeps that ambition through every 
Successive job, will find himself going 
steadily ahead. i 

“Tt is curious how@ittle difference there 
is in the natural ability of men. Take the 
boys I hired here when I first came. Those 
who have forged ahead were not naturally 
gifted far above their fellows. The boy 
of average health and intelligence has just 
as good a chance to succeed i as the other 
boys around .him. All of them have 
much the same natural equipment in 
brains and body. It is what they do 
with their equipment that counts. 

"I HAVE always been interested in boys. 

Back in Winona, Í was a member of 
the school board, and as I used to go 
around to the various public schools I 
would look over the boys very keenly. 
One section of the town was largely Irish; 
another section was given over to Slavs. 
The Irish boys were bright-eyed, alert- 
looking, apparently very intelligent. The 
Poles, Russians, and other Slavic boys, 
looked dull, slow, almost sodden. et, 
when it came to business, these dull-look- 
ing Slavic boys often did better than the 
bright, but often mercurial, Irish lads. 
And yet some of the Irish boys made fine 
records; and some of the Slavs never got 
anywhere. i ; 

‘I am forced to admit that I think a 
great deal depends on the training a boy 
receives after he goes to work. The at- 
mosphere of the place where he is em- 
ployed has very much to do with his 
development. That puts a heavy respon- 
sibility on the head of the business. 

“I do not mean that he personally 
should take his office boys and errand 
boys in hand and train them. That would 
be impossible, and it is unnecessary. But 
if an organization is permeated with a 
sense of the individual importance and 
responsibility of every person connected 
with it, that atmosphere will have its 
effect on the least of the employees. 

“I remember when two lads applied to 
me years ago for a position as errand boy. 
We needed only one, so ] could not take 
them both. Yet it was hard to decide 
which to choose, because there was no 
perceptible difference between them, ex- 
cept that one was thin, and the other was 


fat. > 
“While I was hesitating over their case, 


(Continued from page 62) 


Mr. Orson Smith came along. He was a 
very large man, as you probably know.” 
“<Mr. Smith,’ I said, ‘which of these 
boys shall I take?" 
‘Qh,’ he laughed, ‘take the fat one.’ 
“So I took the fat boy—and to-day he 
is one of the important men in the bank. 


“Now, what I mean by the effect of the 
atmosphere of an organization is 
this: Most of our valuable men came to 
us as boys. They were proud to be con- 
nected with a big institution. They were 
so keen about it that they began to feel 
that, in their small way, they were carry- 
ing a part of the responsibility, as, in fact, 
they were. When a boy feels that way 
he has a stimulus to effort. He may be 
only a cog on the smallest wheel; but if he 
knows that even a cog is important, he 
defies the laws of my old favorite study, 
physical science, and develops into a 
wheel. 

“One day, not a great while after I had 
employed the fat boy, one of the men came 
to me and said: 

“< Did you know that Ralph has won a 
first prize in a contest for the best system 
for a collection department?’ 

*** Nonsense, I said. ‘He’s never been 
in the collection department.’ 

“< Well, he's won a prize just the same,’ 
declared the man. 

“And it was true. It seems that some 
paper had offered such a prize, and Ralph 
saw the offer. Immediately, being so 
proud of his bank that he felt certain its 
system must be the best, he went to the 
collection department, after closing hours, 
and made a sketch of the arrangement of 
desks. The next day he asked someone 
in that department to explain to him how 
the business was routed. Then he sent in 
his sketch, describing how matters were 
handled—and he got first prize! 

“I usually come down to my office on 
holidays for an hour or two to look over 
my mail and attend to a few matters. 
One day, just before some holiday, a little 
shaver was waiting for me as I started to 
go home. 

*' Are you coming down to-motrow, 
Mr. Hulbert?' he asked. 

“Why, yes,’ I said. ‘I probably shall.’ 

“<I was wondering if I could help you 
if I came down, too, he said. 

“That is the spirit I mean, a spirit of 
responsibility, of feeling that one is useful 
to the business, and a desire to increase 
that usefulness. Of course you may be 
cynical and say that the bey was simply 
trying to make a hit with me. But an 
executive is not fooled by a single inci- 
dent. Employers have a thousand oppor- 
tunities to check up such things. 

“I have a theory—it may not be worth 
much, but it is a very strong one with 
me—that we could use this idea in our 
schools. For instance, our present method 
is to give an entire class the same lesson 
to learn. No one has any special, indi- 
vidual thing to do. Suppose it is a class 
in geography. Every member of the 
class is told, perhaps, to learn to bound 
North Dakota, to give the capital, the 


lakes, the important rivers and towns, 
what are the chief products, and so on. 
They get a slipshod notion of the whole 
thing, which iy forget inside of a few 
years at most. 

“But suppose the teacher told Johnn 
that he was to learn to bound' Nort 
Dakota; and that the next day he would 
be expected to tell the class how it was 
done and to show them, on the black- 
board, just how the state was situated. 
Jimmie would have to name the principal 
towns, show where they were located, and 
what railroads reached them. And so on 
with. the whole class. 

“Make each boy and girl responsible to 
the class for some one thing. Make them 
feel that if they fail to give their respec- 
tive shares in the lesson the whole thin 
will be incomplete. I believe they al 
would learn more in the long run, and 
they would benefit immeasureably in 
character development. 

“If you are an employer, give responsi- 
bility. Make your associates and your 
subordinates feel that something depends 
on their loyalty and the efficient disc arge 
of their individual duties. If you are an 
employee, frel responsibility. 


“RESPONSIBILITY is one of the 

restet character builders I know 
c ere in Chicago we have a very 
interesting example of this: Over on the 
West Side there is a man we call Jack 
Robbins, although that may not be his 
real name. Probably even he does not 
know his real name, for he was a waif. 
He grew up on the streets, became a 
‘tough’ boy, and was sent to Glenwood 
School, an institution for boys. He ran 
away from Glenwood, I believe, and 
finally went to work in a cigar store, 
where he was finally earning one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a month. 

“Then he started what is called the 
Boys’ Brotherhood Republic; a ‘govern- 
ment’ of boys, by boys, and for boys. To 
me it seems that the basic principle of 
this boys’ republic is the idea that re- 
sponsibility develops character. Some of 
the toughest gangsters of the city have 
gone into it and made good. They have 
their own ‘municipality,’ with' a mayor, 
city clerk, city treasurer, city judge, 
prosecuting attorney, chief of police, city 
council, board of health, business mana- 
ger, and so on. They have their regular 
elections. They have their own banks. 
They keep watch of the morals, the 
health, and the financial condition of the 
‘citizens’ of their republic. "They accom- 
plish things. And it is all done by giving 
them responsibility. 

“I think Jack Robbins has given us an 
object lesson of what should be done with 
boys everywhere; in schools, in business, 
and in the home. Just as raw material, 
they are surprisingly alike in natural 
quality. I believe the best way of help- 
ing a boy to make something out of the 
parcunt piece of raw material which is 
umself, is to teach him to be responsible 
for the honest and efficient performance 
of some duty." 
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[cence EN VALUE- FIRST 
CrorHss cut the cost of 
being well-dressed by assuring 
fullest value, complete value, 
value through-and-through. 


Because of their style value these 
clothes help a man look his best; 
because of their fabric and finish 
value they make long wear certain. 
Madam! You are an excellent 
judge of all such values. That’s 
why we suggest that you help 
your men-folks buy their clothes. 


An Grvitation to the ladie 


E 


“4 ladies 
a pleasure to us to have $ 

a p y pleat in the selection of 
a a b 

M for them 


EMichaels ^ 
and to approve of 


and men and women both are 
impressed with their Economy. 


Sir! Take her with you—and 
go to the store in your town where 
MIcHAELS-STERN VALUE-FIRsT 
CLoruss are sold. There a man's 
taste in style and a woman's de- 
mand for varue will be fully 
satisfied. 


We are sure of that because, in our 
shops, every mark of the chalk, 
every cut of the shears, every stitch 
of the needle, is guided by the 
principle of giving Value-First — 
value to the last penny. 


Send for interesting style booklet, ‘‘How Clothes Help Win Success," 
MicHazrs, STERN & Co., Rochcster, New York 


MICHAELS:'STERN 
Value:First Clothes 
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Have You Been Finger- Printed? 


print evidence, however, is sufficient. 

Mr. W. J. Wall, of the Bureau of Iden- 
tification at Santa Barbara tells of a case 
where an innocent man was rescued from 
suspicion, through the silent testimony 
of a single finger print. For several years 
a burglar had been breaking into offices 
and stealing valuable property, with- 
out leaving the slightest clue to his iden- 
tity. For some reason, suspicion had 
centered on a business man of the com- 
munity; and this suspicion had grown 
until 1t amounted to absolute certainty. 
There was no direct evidence against the 
man, however, so the police were playing a 
watchful game. . 

Finally, the burglar, in an unguarded 
moment, left a faint print of his right ring- 
finger on the transom through which he 
entered to commit one of his robberies. 
This print was photographed. With this 
evidence in their possession, the police 
then secured finger prints of the suspected 
man by a ruse which did not let him into 
the secret. The print of his right ring- 
finger was compared with the one made 
by the burglar, and the two were found to 
be so unlike that the innocent man was at 
once cleared of suspicion. 


A A PROTECTION against forgery of 
bank clerks, the “finger print signa- 
ture" is unbeatable. In trying to simplify 
the process of "signing" one's finger 

rints, Mr. Ray E. audes of the First 

ational Bank of Taylorville, Illinois, has 
devised a method which does away with 
the common, and rather messy, use of 
printer's ink for that purpose. 


Mr. Bauder has introduced a chemi- 


cally sensitized card, on which the fingers 
can be pressed, and which can then be 
developed, very much like a photographic 
plate. The system has been taken up by 
most of the important Chic banks. 
Mr. Bauder has devised also an identifica- 
tion card, to be issued by a bank to its 
clients. It contains the name and any 
other devices of the bank and bears the 
signature of the client, accompanied by 
the prints of his right index, middle, and 
tud fingers. This identification card is 
for his use in cashing checks at banks 
where he is a stranger. Armed with this 
card, he can sign a check, make his finger 
prints on it, and present the check, to- 
gether with his identification card. The 
two sets of finger prints can then be com- 
pared, establishing his identity beyond 

uestion. If he loses his card, 1t will not 
do anyone else the slightest good. Be- 
cause no one on earth can duplicate those 
finger prints, except himself. 

Another device invented by Mr. 
Bauder is absolute protection against 
forgery or raising the amount of a check. 
The imprint of the three fingers above 
mentioned is put in the space for the sig- 
nature, and the name is then written over 
it with an ink that bites into the paper. 
To forge such a signature is impossible. 
And to prevent the amount of the check 
being raised, the thumb print is made in 
the proper space and the figures written 
across it. 


(Continued from page 45) 


Finger-print signatures are used, also, 
by banks in cases where the depositor can- 
not write his name. This is not unusual 
among immigrants, who may be shy on 
reading and writing, but who are able to 
accumulate goodly sums of money, never- 
theless. The use of their finger prints is 
a protection both to the bank and to the 
depositor. In one case, a Polish woman 
reported to the police that someone had 
stolen forty dollars in cash and her bank- 
book. When the matter was brought to 
the bank’s attention, it was found that the 
deposit shown in the book had been with- 
drawn by a man whose finger prints had 
been taken at the time of the withdrawal. 
The officials suspected fraud and had the 
woman’s husband finger-printed, prov- 
ing that he had-presented the book and 

ot the money. He denied it, but the two 
identical sets of prints proved his guilt. 

It may be a shock to countless parents 
to know that there is danger of babies 
being mixed up in maternity hospitals, 
and that the use of finger-printing or of 
“foot-printing” is earnestly recommended 
to prevent this possibility. 

“At present,’ says the Wilder and 
Wentworth book, “each child born in a 
reputable hospital has a piece of tape, 
bearing the same number as that given to 
the mother, tied to its wrist. The identi- 
fication is still further safeguarded, as a 
rule, by attaching to the baby's back a 
small patch of surgeon's plaster, marked 
in the same way. With even these pre- 
cautions, however, there is still a possibil- 
ity of confusion, especially if the babies 
are bathed or fed together, or otherwise 
taken from the side of the mother." 

Inspector Faurot advises that impres- 
sions of the fingers of both mother and 
child should be made at the time of the 
child's birth. 


BECAUSE of the difficulty of manipulat- 
ing a baby’s fingers, the custom—where 
it exists—is to take prints of the sole of the 
foot, which, also, is marked with little 
ridges, just as the palms of the hands are. 
This method of identification is practiced 
in the Chicago Lying-in Hospital. As 
soon as a child is old enough, however, its 
finger prints should be taken. These will 
serve as identification throughout life. 
Every year about forty thousand un- 
identified bodies are buried in name- 
less graves in this country. Every public 
institution—insane asylums, for instance— 
contributes its quota of these unknown 
dead. A system of registered finger prints 
would do away with any such condition. 
Finger prints should be used on all pass- 
ports, letters of credit, travelers’ checks, 
and soon. If this were done, a lost letter 
of credit, for example, would be worthless 
to a dishonest person who might find it. 
The person to whom it had been issued 
would be absolutely protected from loss. 
The use of finger prints would prevent 
fraud in the payment of insurance, of leg- 
acies, and of pensions. For, in that case, 
it would be impossible fer a false claimant 
to collect the money. A very practical 
use of them has been introduced in con- 


nection with automobiles. The owner's 
thumb print can be placed on the instru- 
ment board by a process which prevents 
its removal without defacing the board. 
Cards bearing duplicates of the mark are 
placed on file with the police. The real 
owner can always prove his ownership; 
while, if the car 1s stolen, the thief can be 
shown to be a thief. 


GEVERAL years ago, the Navy Depart- 
ment adopted the model identification 
tag for allofficersand men in the navy. On 
one side is written the name, rank det of 
enlistment, or date of appointment, and 
the date of birth. On the opposite side is 
an impression of the right index finger. 
The tag is then treated by a process which 
etches these impressions in the metal. 
The system has proved of the greatest 
value in identifying officers and men in 
case of accident, or of desertion. Salt 
water does not corrode the tags and they 
do not melt below a temperature of 2,580 
degrees, Fahrenheit; so they are practi- 
cally indestructible. Millions ,of finger 
prints have already been taken. 

To make a set of prints all you need is 
some printer's ink, a small rubber roller, 
a glass plate, and some smooth light-col- 
ored paper, or a light-colored card. Glazed 
paper is the best. Put a little ink on the 
glass plate and spread it evenly, not too 
thick, with the roller. Press the ball of 
the finger on the ink, then on the paper. 
Make several impressions until you learn 
just how much ink to use and how hard 
to fpe 
. The usual way of getting a complete set 
is first to make a "'rolled impression" o 
each finger and thumb separately. This 
is done by putting the nde of the finger 
to the paper first, and then rolling it over 
to the other side. When you have made 
the ten rolled impressions, make a “plain” 
impression of all four fingers at once, by 
pressing them simultaneously on the paper. 
Add a “plain” impression of each thumb, 
and your set is complete. Examine these 
prints through a magnifying glass and you 
will find that no two, even of your own 
fingers, are alike. 

he experts agree on one thing: that 
finger prints do not indicate character. 
You cannot tell that a man is a criminal by 
looking at his finger prints. A preacher 
might have the very same assortment © 
whorls, loeps, arches—or whatever it 
might be—that a murderer has. Certain 
types of patterns do not go with certain 
pes of character. A finger print does not 
show the kind of person it belongs to. But 
it does show irrefutably that it belongs to 
him, and to him only. 

As one expert says: “Upon the fingers 
of every man, woman and child, of all 
nationalities, races, colors, and creeds, 5 
the indelible sign of their own identity. 
Ineradicable, persisting from the day of 
birth until the time of the body's fin 
disintegration after death, this unforge 
able signature, written in nature's OW" 
intricate penmanship, is stamped upon 
the finger tips of Suy member of the 
human family.” 
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appropriate style for everybody and 
writes every style of handwriting with 
equal facility, Its compact barrel is 
balanced for easy writing. Its rifled 
tip holds a lead point that is always 
sharp and never sharpened. Into its 
making has gone a combination of in- ` 
vention and art that makes Eversharp 
the most efficient and attractive of pen- 
cils. Eversharp carries 18 inches of 
lead which writes 250,000 words at 
10,000 per penny. Make sure you get 
J  Eversharp—the name is on the pencil. 
Prices, $I and upward. Dealers 
everywhere. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. Western Represente 
aties: ert M. Morris Co., 444 Market St., San Francisco. 
Canadian Representatives: Rowland t$ Campbell, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Canada; Consolidated Canada; Consolidated Optical Company, Toronto, Canada basia Canada, 


EVERSHARP 


Companion of the Tempoint Pen. 


VERSHARP is made in every 
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Take that aggravating 
pull out of your razor 
this easy 3-in-One way: 
Before stropping and 
after shaving, draw the 
blade—ordinary or safety— 
between thumb and finger 
moistened with 3-in-One 
Oil. Then you'll know 
what a smooth, velvety 
shave really is. 


3-in-One 


prevents rust, due to lather 
and moisture, from forming 
between the microscopic 
teeth of the razor edge 
It's this rust that causes 
pulling. Rub a little 3-in-One into 
your leather strop occasionally: 
Keeps it soft and makes it “take 
hold" of the razor better. Prove 
all this by trying 3-in-One today. 
At all stores in 15c, 30c and 60c 
bottles; also in 30c Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE Special Razor Saver cir- 
cular and generous sample.To save 
postage, ask us for both of these 
on a postal card. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL Co. 
165 EYR Broadway, New York City 


LORID 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the best 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade Ave- 
nue, Fruitland Park, Florida 


Free Book 


Containing complete A 
story of the origin @ 
and history of that 
woader/ul insiru- 
ment—the 


Easy fo Pla; 
Easy fo Day 


x 


This book tells you when to 
i 


Saxophone —singly, in quarte 
tettes, or in regular band; w 
anspose cello parte in orchestra 


and many other things you would 
like to know. 

You can learnto play the scale in one hour's 
practice, and soon be playing popular airs. You 
can double your income, your pleasure, and your 
popularity. Easy to pay by our easy payment plan. 

MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 

Send for free Saxophone book and catalog of every- 
thing in True-Tone id and orchestra instruments. 


BU ESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


271 Jackson St., Elkhart, Ind. 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


How to Build an Estate on 
Liberty Bonds 


By J.G. 


HE immediate creating of an estate 

of three times the value of his Liberty 

bonds is the possibility open to the 
present-day fortune builder who is around 
thirty years of age and in good health. On 
the be of it, this suggestion smacks of 
the sharper who is angling for Liberty 
bonds with the glittering bait of oil or min- 
ing stocks of questionable value. A closer 
inspection, however, shows that the plan 
is as safe and sound as the bonds them- 
selves. If you ask how that can be, the 
answer is—life insurance! 

Many of the Liberty bonds, in denom- 
inations of $1,000 and under, were taken 
during the war by people whose motive 
was patriotism. These bonds are very 
much like windfalls now that peace has 
come, for most of them represent savings 
that far exceed the most sanguine calcula- 
tions made before the war. 

For the reason that they represent to a 
large degree unexpected savings, these 
Liberty bonds can easily be left untouched 
both as to principal and interest, by fami- 
lies even in modest circumstances. This 
family nest egg can be made to grow slowly 
by the patient setting-hen process of rein- 
vesting the interest; or it can be hatched 
out immediately into a fledgling estate by 
the modern incubator method of life in- 
surance. 


Y REINVESTING the interest in other 

securities, the Liberty bond owner could 
about triple the face value of his original 
holdings in thirty years—if he lived that 
long, and all his investments turned out 
well. But by putting all of this interest into 
life insurance, he can accomplish the same 
thing, whether he lives or not; provided, 
of course, that he is healthy enough to get 
insurance to begin with, and is around 
thirty years of age when he takes out his 
policy. The amount of insurance purchas- 


| able with Liberty bond interest would in- 


crease or decrease according to his age 
below or above thirty years. 

The age is placed at thirty in these cal- 
culations because it is then that a man 
first begins to think of creating an estate 
for his family. At that age, the cost of 
ordinary life insurance in standard com- 
panies averages from $23 to $25 a year per 
$1,000. If the dividends paid by most in- 
surance companies after the first year are 
applied toward paying future premiums, 
the rate would average even less than $20. 

Suppose a man, now thirty, has man- 
aged to buy a $1,000 Liberty bond in 
each of the five issues. He will then have 
coming in every month, for ten months 
out of the year, $22.50 in interest and 
more from Victory bonds. By taking out 
ten ordinary life insurance policies for 


|! $1,000 each, with the premium dates 


made to correspond with dates on which 


| the interest on his bonds is paid, he could 


Sholl, Jr. 


carry $10,000 of insurance without touch- 
ing his regular earnings. If he dies, his 
estate will be worth $5,000 in Liberty 
bonds plus $10,000 in insurance, or a total 
of $15,000. 

The same plan of course applies to the 
man who bought five $500 Liberty bonds 
of the different issues. Or take the family 
man who could afford to buy only a $100 
bond of each issue. By combining his 
interest from $500 worth of bonds for the 
year he would have the equivalent of a 
yearly premium on a $1,000 life insurance 
policy. 

This plan can even be well adapted to 
the family which owns only one $100 
Liberty bond, or two $50 bonds, and which 
buys tne so-called industrial insurance on 
the ten cents a week plan. No matter 
how many or how few bonds you have, 
the interest on them will pay the premiums 
on an insurance policy of twice the value 
of your bonds. 

Whether endowment or ordinary life in- 
surance is purchased, it is not necessary to 
die in order to win by this plan. Most of 
the accredited insurance companies now 
make it possible to apply dividends on 
policies to buying paid-up insurance. Or, 
if the dividends are permitted to accumu- 
late, they represent a growing reserve fund 
which can be drawn upon in time of emer- 
gency or used to purchase additional or 
paid-up insurance. 

Some may say that the same plan may 
be used with any kind of bonds, which ts 
true; but no other securities are as safe or 
so well distributed as the Liberty bonds; 
and with the exception of the short-term 
Victory bonds, they run for sufficiently 
long periods to make them perfectly 
adapted to this plan. 


Could One Man 
Own the World? 


HE answer to this is that he could, 
if he lived long enough and saved 
hard enough. Old Methuselah, 
who is credited with living 969 years, 
missed the greatest chance in history of 
grabbing up the entire world. If he had 
received a single dollar on his twenty- 
first birthday and had put that out at six 
per cent interest, by the time he died his 
fortune would have amounted to better 
than $302,230,000,000,000,000,000,000. 
One may get some idea of what a sum of 
money like that would be by the fact 
that the interest on it for less than one 
one thousandth of a second would pay 
the entire cost of the World War. 
This should prove to the most skeptical 
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Good Service 


from underwear is yours with Rockinchair 


VERLASTINGLY 
perfect fit is assured 
by two exclusive means: 
every size is made in three 
models, Regular, Short 
Stout and Tall Slim; (2) 


` all cotton suits are “Kittle 


Srunk” and therefore ab- 
solutely unshrinkable—will 
fit the same after many 
washings as before the first. 


Every man and boy of 


action will appreciate that 
cool, loose ''feeling" made 
possible by the blouse ef- 
fect, the closed seat and 
crotch and the convenient 
side-leg opening. 

“It opens on the side— 
adjusted in a jiffy.” 

To assure this ever-last- 
ing fit and genuine comfort 
ask for Rockinchair by 
name. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN 
331 Fourth Ave., New York 


Branch Offices in Chicago and San Francisco 


AND REMEMBER —when fall and winter roll 
'round, protect your health with Duofold-—the 
two-layer fabric, wool outside, cotton inside and 
air space between. A good investment in Health . 
and Comfort—for man, woman, child and infant. 


Health 


"Duofol Underweer 


for Men, Women end Chiléren 
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Is your electric 


will be helped by 


whatever 
the Industry. 


helps 


bill too high? 


That minimum charge of a dollar or so a 
month for service— ‘‘whether you use it or 
not’’—is it really unreasonable? Is the public 
receiving that square deal every American 
demands as his right? 

Consider the question in all fairness and you 
will find the reason why an interesting one.  . 

If you regard that dollar a month as a sort 
of interest charge on the electrical equipment 
used for you, it will seem fair enough. 

"There's a meter in your cellar and a system 
of mains and cables coming right up to the 
door. The flow of current through your street 
is constant night and day, so that at any time 
you may turn a stream of it into your home. 

A delivery system as rapid as a desire, as 
dependable as an honest man's promise. But 
this problem of distribution is the biggest, most 
costly task the central station has to tackle. 

Indeed, for every two dollars invested in 
generating equipment, three dollars must be 
added for equipment to deliver the current at 
your door— distribution. 

Then too distribution requires that poles be 
erected, wires strung, lines maintained through 
the heaviest weather. Or it entails the open- 
ing up of streets and laying of cables— more 
satisfactory in the long run, but at an enor- 
mous first cost. | 

Little problems that must be solved behind 
the scenes before the show can proceed. But 
you enjoy the show and don't want the stage- 
hands to work for nothing. 

That is why you pay the minimum service 
charge—so much a month—a charge for which 
the central station gives full return. 


esfera Efecfric 
|. Company 


Reaching inte every corner of this 
No. 7 broad land, even to the most se- 
cluded farm, the Western Electric organization 
brings all the conveniences and the utility of 


electric light, power and communication. 


that money if left alone will reach almost 
incredible sums. In fact, if the truth 
were known, it might be found that the 
success of a great number of large fortunes 
to-day lies in the fact that the money has 
been in the family for fifty, a hundred, 
and in some cases one hundred and fifty 
years, and not so much to lucky invest- 
ments or speculation. 

Here are four rules that will help any- 
one who wants to know just what money 
will do: 

At four per cent compound interest 
money will double in a little less than 
eighteen years. 

At five per cent compound interest 
money will double in approximately four- 
teen years. 

Atsix per cent compoünd interest money 
will double in approximately twelve years. 

At eight per cent compound interest 
money will double in about nine years. 


F ANYONE doubts the amount of 
Methuselah's fortune, he has only to find 
the number of times that the one dollar 
doubled at six per cent interest. It will 
be found that this would be done seventy- 
nine times. If one doubles the dollar 
seventy-nine times, or raises 2 to its 
seventy-eighth power, he will get practi- 
cally the figure given above. 
very once in a while someone comes 
to me and says: "Look at the money I 
made. Twelve years ago I bought that 
lot out in the suburb of Bingville for $600. 
Just the other day I sold it for $900. A 
good investment, wasn’t it?’ 

If a real estate man tells a few stories 
like that to you, just tell him this: “That 
was a poor investment. If you had put 
that $600 out at six per cent interest, you 
would have had $1,200 in cash, and if 
you held good securities, very little risk. 

ith that vacant lot you probably paid 
pretty good taxes and spent a lot of time 
ae a ue " 

ew weeks ago this item was carri 
by the Associated Press: i 


‘Tracts of property in the heart of New York 
City valued at six million dollars which the 
late Henry Astor inherited from his grand- 
father, John Jacob Astor, who bought the land 
in 1797 for $25,000, will be sold at public auction 
next March, it became known to-night. 


I am not informed: as to whether the 
land now valued at six millions re 
resented all the acreage included in the 
original purchase at $25,000, but if it did, 
even this investment in the city of New 
York was not quite such a wonderful 
investment as it seems. From 1797 to 
1919 the $25,000 would have doubled over 
ten times at 6 per cent and would now 
amount to twenty-five millions. At eight 
per cent it would have amounted to over 
two hundred millions. 

When these facts are understood, lar, 
fortunes are not so wonderful after all, 
and a person only wonders that more 
families do not possess them. R. P. c. 


“THE Seamy Side of Life Won't Hurt 


You” declares Marjorie Rambeau in 
a personal-experience story in next 
month's magazine. Miss Rambeau's 
life is a vivid romance, starting in the 
famous Alaska gold rush and culmi- 
nating in theatrical stardom on 
Broadway. 


Premium 
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Baked ham, new potatoes and peas— 
what more could hungry mortal ask! 


The rarest of all rare June 
days can be made perfect by 
something especially good 
when luncheon or dinner 
time comes around. 


And can you think of any- 
thing better than baked 
ham, hot or cold, with little 
new potatoes and green peas 
in cream? 


Particularly if the ham has 
that rich, fine flavor charac- 
teristic of Swifts Premium. 


Swift's Premium Ham comes 
to you with a perfect cure — 
sweet enough — smoked 
enough— mild, uniform and 
delicious. No need to parboil 
it and lose any of the splen- 
did Premium flavor. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Swift's 


Ham 


— 


Itis not 


Swifts Premium Hams 


before broiling 
or frying 


Look for this “‘no parboiling'* 
tag when you buy a whole 
ham or when you buy a slice 
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Give Your Wife 
More Free Time 


Long, care-free hours to do 
with as she pleases — is what 
a Torrington Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner will mean to your 
wife. More time for outdoor 
sports or other recreation, 
more time for visits that are 
congenial, more time for the 
children, for study, or any of 
the things she really likes to 
do. For the Torrington cleans 
in minutes what it takes your 
wife hours to do. 
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X-Ray 
View 
Showing 


HE Torrington Electric Vacu- 
um Cleaner isnow in thousands 
of homes all over the country, 
doing efficient cleaning every day. 


The Torrington cleans easily and 
quickly —and it cleans CLEAN. 
The big revolving sweeper-brush 
lifts the surface dirt — dust, ravel- 
lings, matches and cigar ashes. The 
powerful suction around the brush 
draws up the deep-down, stamped- 
in dirt and grit. 


The Torrington cleans without 
doing damage. It does not wear 
out any of the furnishings it cleans. 


Dealers are always glad to give 
a demonstration of the Torrington. 
Go to the nearest shop and see for 
yourself that the Torrington means 
cleaner cleaning and more free time. 


Send us your address so that we 
may send you a booklet; also 
information about a free trial. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
(National Sweeper Division) 
14 Laurel Street Torrington, Conn. 


Dealers: Please send us your 
address and we will let you know of 
inquiries coming from your territory. 
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Drawing from photograph showing ketchup bottling machine equipped 
with a Robbins &§ Myers Motor in newest H. J. Heinz Company plant, 
Henderson, Ky.; N. J. Simpson, Plant Manager, standing at the right 


Heinz “57 Varieties "and R&M Motors 


It is a significant fact that in so 
many places where absolute infalli- 
bility of power is an essential, Robbins 
& Myers Motors are found delivering 
an even, steady, dependable flow of 
power. 

An example of this kind is found 
in the newest plant of the H. J. Heinz 
Company, famous as originators of the 
**57 Varieties,” at Henderson, Ky. 


Here, where such perishable prod- 
ucts as tomatoes must be handled 
with dispatch, every possible process 
is motorized, from unloading con- 
veyors through to final bottling of 
the product, with Robbins & Myers 
Motors exclusively. 

As N. J. Simpson, manager of the 
plant, says: ‘‘During the rush season, 
when we handle up to 8,000 bushels 


Robbins & M 


Motors 


of produce a day, the failure of one of 
the power motors would seriously 
cripple the plant and cause severe 
losses in perishable goods. Robbins & 
Myers Motors, known for their de- 
pendability, were installed to insure 
us against this possibility.’’ 

And so it is that, wherever constant, 
reliable, economical power is required, 
whether in plants using motor-driven 
machines or on motor-equipped appli- 
ances for store, office and home, 
Robbins & Myers Motors are setting 
high standards of performance. 

- Look for the R&M name plate 
when you buy a motór or a motor- 
equipped appliance. It is all you need 
know about a motor. 

The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, O. 


For Twenty-three Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Columb: 


Grafonola 


They Sing Exclusively for Columbia 


Al Jolson Nora Bayes Bert Williams 
Harry Fox Van & Schenck 


If Jolson sings it, it's a hit. He has the goods! 
Nora Bayes lives every song she sings. She 
has the goods ! 
Van and Schenck make their piano talk. They 
have the goods! 
Harry Fox's middle name is mirth. He has 
the goods! 
Bert Williams’ song-a-logues win in a walk. 
He has the goods! 
Their records are sold by Columbia dealers 
exclusively. They have the goods! 
To make a good record great, 
play it on the Columbia Grafonola. 
CoLumBIA GRAPHOPHONE Company, New YORK 


Canadian Factory, Toronto 


Ei 


COLUMBIA GRAFONOLAS 
Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 


Just as the powder in that old box retained its scent for so 
many years, so our latest creation, Florient Talc, here illustrated, 
retains its perfume and charms the user with the lasting scent 
of Flowers of the Orient. The color of the powder— just off 
the white—is novel and as exquisite as the perfume. 


COLGOTES 


| TALC POWDER 


Send to Colgate & Co., Dept. K, 199 Fulton Street, New York, for a dainty trial box of Florient Tale 


